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NOVELLA-WHITE  |>EACOCKS-COM 


Yatdley  products  for  Americans  are  created  In  England  and  finished  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  original  English  formulae,  combining  Imported  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  London.  Inc..  620  Fifth  Avenue.  N.^.O, 
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YA  RD  L  E  Y 

•iFTER  BATH 
FRESHENER 


BY 

YARDLEY 


English  Lavender       April  \/iolets 


Prolong  that  delicious  showercd-willi-rrdiosrs  fprliiipall  day! 
Si)Iash  on  fragrant  Yardley  After  Rath  Kieshener  lavishly. 
A  delicate  deodorant  protects  your  freshness,  emollients  put 
a  silken  "finishing  touch"  to  your  skin,  prevent  chapping. 

Enjoy  After  Rath  Freshener  in  NEW  Red  Roses,  unforgettable 
true  rose  scrnl.  Enfih'sh  Lavrndrr  or  April  Violets.  SI.H.i  j)'iis  t<i\. 
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In    HELEN  RITTELL'S 

Courtship  of  Danny  Mc- 
Clure,  on  page  46,  a  hus- 
band finds  himself  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of 
having  to  court  his  own 
wife.  This  is  a  notion 
that  will  appeal  to  most 
wives,  as  it  did  to  the 
author,  but  it  is  not,  she 
says,  based  upon  per- 
sonal experience.  A  native  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  Helen  Rittell  is  the  mother  of  three- 
two  daughters,  Gail  and  Lynn,  twenty-two 
and  sixteen,  and  a  fourteen-year-old  son. 
"I  wrote  my  first  poem  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
it  began  'Solomon  in  all  his  glory  .  .  .'  I 
wanted  each  line  to  begin  with  certain 
letters,  spelling  out  Salem  Hyde,  the  name 
of  my  school.  (Although  my  children  think 
I  am  incredibly  aged,  Solomon  was  not  a 
pupil  there  at  the  time.)  I  was  married  right 
after  high  school,  but  ten  months  later 
my  husband  died,  just  two  months  before 
our  daughter  was  born.  Three  years  later,  1 
married  again — a  most  happy  marriage,  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  perpetual  courtship." 


Artist  Paul  Burns  did 
the  illustrations  for  both 
Faith  Baldwin's  The 
Outsider  on  page  50 
and  Rumer  Godden's 
Candy  F/oss  on  page  44. 
"The  search  for  a  doll 
to  fit  the  character  of 
Candy  was  more  of  a 
challenge  than  any  re- 
search I've  ever  done," 
he  reports.  "I  spent  more  than  a  week  mak- 
ing phone  calls,  going  to  libraries,  visiting 
doll  museums  and  private  collections."  He 
found  Candy  in  a  collection  of  800  dolls 
owned  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  of  Demarest, 
New  Jersey.  She  made  her  pink  dress  and 
red  dancing  shoes  especially  for  this  story. 
The  artist's  daughter,  Christine,  and  son, 
Matthew,  interrupted  their  play  outside  his 
Westwood,  New  Jersey,  studio  to  pose  for  The 
Outsider.  The  man  who  posed  as  the  father 
had  just  become  a  father  on  the  day  the  pic- 
ture was  painted.  "I  had  to  catch  him  between 
visiting  hours  at  the  hospital,"  Paul  Burns 
says.  "Dolls  are  eauer  to  paint  than  people." 


"A  woman  writer,"  says 
Melba  Marlett,  "is 
always  in  danger  of  be- 
ing presented  as  a  house- 
wife who  suddenly  got  a 
good  idea  and  scribbled 
it  out  on  the  kitchen 
table.  It  is  far  from  the 
truth  in  my  case.  The 
landmarks  are  simple: 
Iwasbom  MelbaGrimes 
in  Alliance,  Ohio,  on  a  date  which  may  be 
found  in  any  library's  card  catalogue  but 
about  which  I  am  becoming  sensitive.  I  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  a  master's  degree  from  Wayne 
State  University;  for  a  number  of  years  I 
taught  English  and  drama  at  a  Detroit  high 
school;  twenty  years  ago  I  married  Norval 
Marlett  and  we  have  one  son,  Bill,  now  fif- 
teen. In  spite  of  seven  published  books,  there 
are  times  when  I  am  in  despair  about  my 
writing.  Then,  in  order  to  cheer  myself,  I 
look  myself  up  in  various  reference  books. 
There  it  says  I  am  a  writer."  (For  further 
proof,  see  her  iVhite  Peacocks  on  page  42). 
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Your 
fragrant 
veil  of 
freshness. . 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 

Talc.  .  scents  and 

silkens  every  inch  of  you 
...more  lastingly... 
more  lovingly  than 
costly  cologne 


No  cologne  protects  and 

prolongs  daintiness  like  Cashmere 

Bouquet  Tale.  Can't  evaporate. 

"Won't  dry  your  skin.  Will  leave  3^ou 

silken-smooth,  flower-fresh  all  over 

for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bouquet, 

made  of  pure  imported  Tale,  be  j^our 

lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

Cashmere  Bouquet... 
The  Frasrance  Men  Love 
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THE 
IllOBLEM 

MOST 
WOMEN 

DONT 
DISCUSS 


1 Women  have  such  full  schedules 
these  days,  they  may  ignore  a 
problem  like  constipation. 


(j\  But  inforuHHl  \v< 
^  of  constipation  ri 


/omen  take  care 
ipation  right  away.  They 
rely  on  Ex-Lax. 


3 Ex-Lax  is  the  laxative  that  helps 
you  toward  your  normal  regu- 
larity, gently,  overnight. 


/i  ^'ext  dii^  ,  >  uu're  on  the  way  to- 
Ward  your  normal  regularity  . . . 
no  need  to  discuss  constipation. 
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Ls  Ex-La.\  111  lucdii  t.iui- 
net?  It  should  be. 

Copr.  Ex-Lax,  Inc.l'isg 


REA 


How  to  Stay  Young 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  Your  old  pro- 
fessor is  now  eighty,  and  it  interests  me  to 
realize  that  every  period  of  our  lives  sur- 
prises us  by  its  virginal  character.  I  see  the 
world  at  my  present  age  quite  differently 
from  what  I  did  even  a  year  ago.  I  think 
we  all  fool  ourselves  into  imagining  that 
we  see  reality  for  the  first  time  when  a  big 
change  appears  on  the  horizon ! 

My  very  affectionate  greetings  to  you 
both,  STEPHEN  H.  BUSH 

Students  Who  Can't  Spell 

Detroit,  Michigan 
I  am  writing  about  the  examples  of  Amer- 
ican education  submitted  by  Theodore 
Guerin.  They  are  true.  I  know.  I  was  a 
high-school  teacher;  now  I  teach  retarded 
children  from  age  ten  through  fourteen. 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  class  does  a 
much  better  job  in  handwriting,  spelling 
and  copying.  The  examples  in  the  Febru- 
ary Journal  are  an  indictment  against 


the  teachers  who  permitted  sloppiness  and 
inaccuracy  to  go  unchallenged. 

MRS.  M.  A.  FISHKIN 

Oakland,  California 
Thank  you  for  Is  This  American  Educa- 
tion ?  America  needs  to  be  awakened  f ron> 
its  lethargy.  Your  article  is  right,  but  an-t 
other  teacher  is  likely  to  say,  "Why,  l' 
have  worse."  Even  college  graduates  are 
going  back  to  school  to  learn  spelling  so 
they  can  hold  down  a  job. 

FRANK  W.  EPPERSON 

Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
My  first  reaction  was  that  of  anger — then 
my  anger  slowly  faded  and  I  began  siding 
with  the  author.  I  had  to  say.  "Yes.  that 
sounds  like  my  room  in  school."  Right  now 
we  have  great  differences  in  my  classroom, 
even  though  my  class  is  supposed  to  be  a 
better  one.  The  marks  can  range  from  46 
per  cent  to  95  per  cent  right.  Just  about 
everything  in  this  article  was  correct. 

A  TEEN-AGER 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  6 


DEAR  JAN, 


WHISPERED  IN  MY  EAR  THAT 
YOU  ARE  A  VERY  GOOD  GIRL         UNCLE  BILL  AND  I  LIVE  FAR  AWAY  jjyULSA, 
OKLAHOMA.   NOW.    DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  THERE  ARE  REAL 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  A 


HERE?    MAYBE  SOME  DAY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  BIGGER. 


RIDE  TO  OKLAHOMA 


AND  VISIT  AT  UNCLE  BILL  AND  AUNT  SUE'S  ,,,i-i-a^  WE'LL 


RIDE  ON  THE 


TO  EAT.    I  HOPE  THAT  THE  i(< 


AT  THE  PARK.  AND  WE'LL  BUY  AN 


SHINES  FOR  YOUR  BIRTHDAY 


PARTY.    I'D  LOVE  TO  WATCH  YOU  BLOW  OUT  THE 


.    DON'T  EAT  TOO  MUCH^F  W.  THE 


ON  YOUR  PRETTY 


i.  '    6  5^ 


TIME  FOR  ME  TO  GO  TO 


Here  Comes  the  Mailman! 

'J'litsa,  Oklahoma 
Dear  Editors:  How  many  children  watch 
for  the  mailman  daily!  But  usually  he 
comes  armed  with  letters  and  mysterious 
packages  for  mommy  and  daddy.  Never- 
theless, there  is  always  the  hope  that 
"Mr.  Mailman  will  bring  me  a  letter  to- 
day." 

My  husband's  job  has  separated  us  from 
our  families  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  I 
have  hit  upon  the  U.  S.  mail  as  the  best 
way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  little  ones. 
Picture   letters  delight   our   nieces  and 


HAVE  FUN. 


LOVE  FROM  AUNT  SUE 


nephews  more  than  any  gift  we  have  ever 
sent  them ! 

All  you  need  are  a  pair  of  scissors,  glue; 
heavy  white  or  colored  paper,  and  small 
pictures — either  hand  drawn  or  clipped 
from  magazines,  children's  books  or  a 
child's  picture  dictionary.  You  can  also  use 
snapshots  of  members  of  your  family,  and 
little  Quizzes.  The  only  other  essential  is 
your  imagination. 

This  can  also  be  a  fine  rainy^day  project 
for  older  children,  who  can  make  these  let- 
ters tlu'mselves  for  mailing  to  relatives  and 
friends!  Sincerely, 

ANITA  SCOTT  WOOD 


MOST  LUXURIOUS  NAPKIN  EVER  CREATED 
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JVorc!  one  soap  lluil  Jiatidlcs 
your  shin  xcilli  hid  <Aoves 
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Cashmere 
Bouquet 


Bouquet 


For  the  gentlest  care 
in  the  world  today 

UMMM!  THE  SOAP  THAT  SMELLS  AS  GENTLE  AS  IT  IS.  That's 

your  promise  of  naturally  tender  skin  care.  Cashmere  Bouquet's 
rich,  deejj-cleansing  lather  is  beautifully  free  of  harsh, 
irritating  detergents.  And,  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  so 
long-lasting,  too.  Pick  ladylike  j)ink  or  white  —  foil-wrapped 
to  protect  its  fragrant  freshness  for  you. 

j/loi(J6r-/res7fj 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

Gentle  While  — Gentle  Pmk 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Most  people  know,  I  hope,  that  the  papers 
shown  are  not  "typical"  of  the  work  done 
by  American  high-school  students.  But  the 
horrifying  thing  is  that  so  many  of  these 
children  are  not  only  passed  from  grade  to 
grade  but  actually  receive  diplomas.  Then 
it  is  far  too  late  to  give  them  the  help  they 
need.  HARRIET  P.  MARSHALL 

►  So  many  readers  reacted  to  Mr.  Guer^ 
in's  collection  of  student  papers  that  ive 
are  still  receiving  mail.  All  agree  on  one 
thing,  at  least:  spelling  is  important!  ED. 

Secret  of  Happiness 

Houston.  Texas 
Dear  Editors:  Meet  the  monster.  We 
are  the  new  ideal  American  woman,  but 
somehow  we  are  not  quite  the  joy  that 
men  imagined.  We  are  demanding — ag- 
gressive— restless — discontented  — and 
somehow  strangely  unquieting.  God  made 
woman,  but  when  American  man  rede- 
signed the  pattern  along  more  logical  and 
efficient  lines,  he  sacrificed  something  inde- 
finable. Some  sources  report  that  Japanese 
and  European  women  still  have  it.  What 
is  it? 

I  believe  it  is  a  woman's  profound  faith 
in  the  rightness  of  her  instincts.  Other 
women  who  have  had  little  or  no  exposure 
to  the  new  Ideal  Womanhood  do  not  im- 
press me  with  their  reasonableness,  logic 
or  efficiency.  But  they  manage  with  a 
quiet  assurance  to  encourage  their  men  in 
the  job  of  being  men,  and  their  children  in 
the  job  of  growing  up. 

When  and  if  the  American  woman  redis- 
covers the  value  of  this  uniquely  feminine 
asset,  she  will  say,  "I  do  what  I  do  because 
I  feel  it  is  right."  And  although  I  have  no 
reason  or  logical  theory  to  back  me  up,  I 
do  feel  that  when  this  happens,  education 
for  women  will  become  a  tool  to  help  her 
use  this  gift.  Then  women  will  be  more 
content  with  traditional  occupations,  chil- 
dren will  be  more  stable,  juvenile  delin- 
quency will  decrease,  mental  health  will 
improve,  and  men  will,  unreasonably,  feel 
more  comfortable. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MRS.  DAVID  BIANCHI 


Our  $200,000  Family 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 
It  was  gratifying  to  read  How  it  Feels  to 
Earn  $200,000  a  Year.  Mr.  O'Rourke  must 
be  a  man  of  great  integrity,  judging  from 
his  attitude  toward  his  company's  expense 
account.  The  O'Rourkes'  attitude  toward 
their  children,  church  and  charities  is  also 
certainly  commendable. 

ELIZABETH  A.  PEACHER 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Poor,  poor  O'Rourke — I  should  have  such 
problems!  PAUL  L.  ENGLISH 


Why  My  Child? 

Tulare,  California 
Dear  Editors:  My  son  Ricky  is  a  beauti- 
ful brown-eyed  boy  of  four.  He  is  a  men- 
tally alert,  growing  boy — and  for  this  we 
are  very  thankful.  For  Ricky  was  born 
with  a  unique  defect;  and  after  several 
operations  (and  more  to  come)  his  case 
is  still  not  understood. 


Ki.kj. 

We  live  with  the  realization  that  if  any- 
thing happens  to  Ricky's  one  little  kidney, 
the  size  of  a  quarter,  he  will  be  taken  from 
us.  We  live  with  this  fear,  but  also  with 
gratitude  for  the  knowledge  of  doctors  and 


the  grace  of  God.  For  Ricky  is  a  delightful 
child  who  has  given  us  much  more  than 
we  can  ever  give  him — a  thankfulness  for 
tender  care,  a  thankfulness  for  under- 
standing people,  the  courage  to  accept. 

"Why,  why  my  child?  Why  did  this 
happen  to  my  baby?"  is  a  question  asked 
by  hundreds  of  anguished  parents  whose 
children  are  born  with  birth  defects.  And 
I  would  like  to  leave  one  thought  with  all 
mothers  of  children  deprived  of  health, 
be  it  from  birth  defects,  illness,  accident  or 
disease:  Whenever  a  child  does  not  have 
physical  health,  he  is  more  than  compen- 
sated in  other  ways.  For  there  is  no  " 
bravery  like  a  child's  bravery,  no  faith  like 
a  child's  faith,  and  no  love  like  a  child's 
love.  Sincerely. 

DELORES  VINCENT 

Mother  Acts 

as  Teacher's  Helper 

Austin,  Minnesota*, 

Dear  Editors :  Our  three  imps  are  tucked  t 
in  and  the  dishes  are  done.  Now  I  get  out 
my  specs,  pull  a  chair  up  to  the  desk  and 
begin  correcting  papers. 

No,  I'm  not  a  teacher.  I'm  in  a  new  job 
called  "lay  reader,"  which  means  I  read, 
correct  and  grade  compositions  for  our 
high-school  English  department  in  my 
own  home. 

Last  summer  our  local  newspaper  printed 
an  appeal  for  housewives  who  were  college 
graduates,  preferably  with  a  major  in 
English,  to  assist  the  high-school  English 
department  as  lay  readers.  The  program 
is  part  of  a  larger  one  being  conducted  in 
sixteen  cities  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and 
financed  with  funds  from  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant  of  $75,000. 

I  now  correct  themes  for  two  eleventh- 
grade  classes,  and  work  closely  with  the 
teacher.  (She  and  I  agree  on  a  grading 
system,  and  in  case  of  any  question  she  has 
the  final  authority.)  My  most  difficult,  but 
most  interesting,  assignment  so  far  was 
talking  with  the  classes  when  I  returned 
my  first  stack  of  corrected  papers.  Sixty 
curious  teen-agers  to  stare  at  a  housewife 
who  had  dared  give  them  their  grades !  But 
the  teacher  had  previously  assured  the 
classes  that  all  the  women  chosen  (7)  were 
as  qualified  as  she  to  teach. 

I  am  enthusiastic.  To  me,  personally, 
the  program  offers:  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  my  education;  a  chance  to 
keep  in  touch  with  a  field  I  may  have  de- 
sire or  need  to  re-enter  at  a  later  date;  a 
way  to  bring  in  "pin  money"  without  leav- 
ing preschool  children.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  college-trained  women  who 
are  not  using  their  specific  training  be- 
cause of  home  responsibilities.  This  pro- 
gram offers  both  an  outlet  and  the  chance 
to  do  something  useful. 

Sincerely, 
MIRIAM  PEIFER 

Retirement  Blues 

Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
Dear  Editors:  Retirement  for  men  is 
slowly  killing  thousands  of  wives  each  year. 
For  instead  of  older  ladies'  being  able  to 
curtail  the  monotonous  round  of  cleaning, 
shopping  and  cooking,  they  have  the 
added  responsibility  of  nursing  their  hus- 
bands through  neurotic  illness  brought 
about  by  idleness  and  by  their  rejection  by 
still-active  members  of  the  business  world. 

Since  a  loving  wife's  first  concern  is  for 
her  husband's  welfare,  someone  should 
prepare  I.er  for  what  is,  at  best,  a  "waiting 
to  die"  philosophy.  What  can  the  ladies 
do?  Sincerely, 

MRS.  C.  A.  FOGERTY 

Funds  Needed 
for  Old  School 

Washi7igton,  D.C.  ' 
Dear  Mr.  Gould:  In  The  Ragged  Beggar 
Stands  Again,  Dorothy  Thompson  has  ' 
appealed  to  persons  who  know  the  in- 
herent values  in  learning,  the  disciplines 
of  the  classics,  and  the  pleasures  of  intel- 
lectual at-homeness. 

Any  of  your  readers  who  would  like  to 
help  reconstruct  the  Eureka  Schoolhouse 
should  make  out  their  checks  (tax  exempt) 
to  the  Town  of  Springfield,  Vermont, 
Eureka  Schoolhouse  Fund,  and  .send  them 
to  Mrs.  Charles  SafTord.  Treasurer,  187 
Summer  Street,  Springfield,  Vermont. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN  HARTNESS  FLANDERS 
(Mrs.  Ralph  E.) 
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Plain  Hamburgers  —  or 
Fancy  Clieeseburgers 


urgers  arent  burgers  without 

French's 
Mustard 


And  you've  never  tasted  burgers  like  French's  new 
Cheeseburgers!  Yet  simply  creaming  butter,  Roquefort 
(or  sharp  cheddar,  if  you  prefer)  and  French's  Mustard 
does  it!  For  French's  Mustard  with  its  smooth,  sure 
blend  of  rare  spices,  specially  grown  mustard  seed,  fine 
vinegars— simplifies  creative  seasoning  to  a  single 
step!  No  wonder  French's  Mustard  is  the  choice 
of  more  women  than  anv  other  mustard! 


Recipe  for  French's  Cheeseburgers 

Allow  14  lb.  ground  beef  for  each  hamburger.  Press 
into  2  thin  patties.  For  Filling:  Cream  together 

lb.  butter,  }4,  lb.  Roquefort  (or  any  sharp 
cheese)  and  3  tblsp.  French's  Prepared  Mustard- 
enough  for  8  burgers.  Spread  on  one  patty,  leaNing 
3/2  iiich  around  edge  for  sealing.  Top  with  second 
patty,  pressing  edges  together.  Broil  on  each  side. 
Serve  on  toasted  hamburger  rolls. 

^^t'^^^<7  Because  French's  Mustard  has  a 
flavor,  color,  and  texture  all  its  own,  don't  expect 
best  results  from  this  recipe  with  any  other  mustard 


On  Food  •  •  •  In  Food  •  • . 

no  other  mustard  has  the  light  and  lively  flavor  of 

Id 
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In  nearly  two-hundred-year-old  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
time's  passage  is  softly  marked  by  the  bell 
of  the  Home  Moravian  Church,  heart  of  the  village 
since  it  was  completed  in  1800. 
Many  thousands  attend  its  Easter  Sunrise  Service 
begun  at  the  church's  graceful  doorway. 


THE  SALEM 
THAT  NEVER 
BURNED  WITCHES 


Bv  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


The  stars  were  still  out  in  the  North  Caro- 
lirta  sky  as  we  arrived  at  the  bishop's 
house.  It  was  4:45  on  Easter  morning. 
Bishop  Pfohl,  eighty-five  years  old.  and  his 
wife  had  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  them 
before  the  outdoor  service  which  was  to  be 
held  in  the  burying  grounds  of  Winston- 
Salem's  Moravian  church. 

It  was  a  jolly  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs 
and  the  "sugar  cake"  (actually  a  delicious 
coffeecake  that  is  still  Easter  fare  in  most 
Moravian  homes).  Like  most  Germanic 
people,  Moravians  make  a  huge  variety  of 
yeast-raised  breads.  We  ate  "the  coffeecake 
with  puddles  on  top"  and  after  the  meal  sat 
by  a  window  to  watch  the  crowds  converg- 
ing upon  the  burying  ground,  quietly  but  by 
no  means  solemnly. 

How  many,  I  had  wondered,  would  get  up 
at  4  A.M.  for  an  Easter  service?  Twenty  thou- 
sand! Fathers  carrying  infants,  mothers 
herding  little  boys  and  girls,  very  old  men 
and  women  for  whom  the  walk  must  have 
been  arduous,  and  a  great  many  teen-agers. 

We  went  over  to  join  them.  In  the  Mora- 
vian burying  ground  there  are  no  family 
plots  and  there  is  no  competition  of  hand- 
some versus  modest  gravestones.  The  stones 
are  all  simple  marble  slabs,  set  side  by  side 
in  rows  with  wide  grass  paths  between  them. 
The  effect  of  this  paving  of  marble,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  undulating  terrain,  is  curi- 
ously palatial,  elegant  and  restful.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  gravestones  is  a  rite  performed  on 
Easter  Saturday  by  Moravian  youth.  The 
stones,  therefore,  gleamed  with  whiteness  in 


a  bower  of  flowers — not  one  stone  without 
a  pot  or  vase  beside  it. 

Now  the  band — groups  of  which  one  had 
heard  deep  in  the  night — was  assembling: 
637  wind  instruments  playing  the  litany 
notes.  When  the  bishop,  standing  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  flowery  field,  started  to  recite  the 
liturgy  the  sun  began  to  rise.  First  it  but 
fafntly  gilded  the  branches  of  the  great 
Darlington  oaks  which,  on  the  street  side, 
hedge  "God's  Acre,"  as  the  Moravians  call 
it.  While  the  bishop  in  a  magnificent  voice 
recited  the  Scripture  story,  the  sun,  a  great 
crimson  globe  in  a  flaming  sky,  rose  higher 
and  higher,  bathing  stones,  fields  and  faces 
in  rosy  light.  People  did  not  stand  with 
bowed  heads.  They  looked  into  the  sunlight. 
A  breeze  of  music  brushed  their  ears. 

I  think  no  one  who  stood  there  could  be- 
lieve the  souls  of  men  are  doomed  to  pass  out 
of  the  universe  with  the  decease  of  their  mor- 
tal bodies,  and  I  pondered  that  one  reason 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  endured  longer 
than  the  greatest  empires  is  that  it  meets 
and  overcomes  for  man  the  fear  of  death. 

I  had  gone  to  Winston-Salem  because,  in 
trying  to  write  an  autobiography,  I  wanted 
to  re-explore  the  genesis  of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism in  which  my  father  served  a  lifetime 
of  ministry. 

Today  Winston-Salem  is  a  thriving  indus- 
trial city.  Old  Salem,  created  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  Moravian  colonists  while  America 
was  still  a  British  possession,  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  restored  as  a  memorial  of 


early  America.  But  it  was  not  primarily  an 
interest  in  early  architecture,  handicrafts 
and  physical  ways  of  living  that  had  at- 
tracted me  there.  I  knew  that  the  Moravian 
disciples  of  Jan  Hus  had  crossed  the  path 
of  the  remarkable  Wesley  brothers,  John 
and  Charles,  and  had  profoundly  influenced 
the  reform  movement  which  they  led.  I  was, 
therefore,  curious  to  learn  more  about  a 
religious  community  which  had  survived 
repeated  persecution. 

The  "Moravians"  were  so  called  because 
Jan  Hus,  a  peasant's  son,  a  monk  and  a  bril- 
liant theologian,  came  from  Moravia,  in 
what  is  now  Czechoslovakia.  The  power  of 
the  popes  in  those  days  was  both  temporal 
and  spiritual.  A  great  modern  Catholic, 
Lord  Acton,  observed  "Power  tends  to  cor- 
rupt; absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
The  "seven  deadly  sins"  flourished  even  in 
holy  orders  and  the  church  was  selling  dis- 
pensations, pardons  for  offenses  committed 
against  divine  law.  Within  the  church  were 
men  whose  souls  were  wrung  with  anguish — 
Hus  in  Bohemia-Moravia,  Wycliffe  in  Eng- 
land, Luther  in  Germany,  Calvin  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  These  and  many  others, 
thrown  out  of  the  church  as  heretics,  gathered 
followers  who  eventually  formed  into  sep- 
arate churches. 

The  followers  of  Hus  participated  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  In  Bohemia  they  were 
totally  defeated.  Then  began  their  long  under- 
ground existence  until  they  revived  openly 
in  Saxony  and  Poland  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  From        continued  on  page  i3 
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"Nothing  saves  like  Saran  Wrap" 


EATING  OUTDOORS  is  in  especiaUy  good  taste, 
when  foods  are  protected  by  Saran  Wrap.* 

You  see,  this  plastic  food  wrap  is  just  wonderful. 
It  holds  flavor  in.  Keeps  air  and  moisture  out.  And 
Saran  Wrap  forms  a  nice  tight  fit — whatever  the 
shape.  You'll  love  it!  Get  a  roll  today!  Remember, 
Saran  Wrap  comes  in  extra- wide  Queen  Size,  too! 

•Trademark 


SAVES  FRESHNESS!  Giant  sandwiches  taste  deli-  SAVES  MOISTURE!  Cakes  hold  their  "just-baked"  SAVES  TROUBLE!  Get  the  salad  ready  early.  Then 
clous!  And  they  look  extra  special  ...  in  Saran  Wrap!      texture.  Cookies  stay  p)erfect  covered  by  Saran  Wrap.      cover  with  Saran  Wrap.  It  holds  the  goodness  in. 


SA\  i:S  l  i.AVOR!  Cold  cuts  stay  nice.  Cheese  SAVES  SUCCULENCE!  Sliced  melon  doesn't  dry  SAVES  EVERYTHING!  Matches,  camera,  fishing 
moist!  Sa;;iL  \\  rap  lets  you  enjoy  the  full  richness.      out  in  Saran  Wrap.  And  it  won't  drip  through  either!      reel  stay  dry.  Safe  from  dirt,  too,  in  Saran  Wrap. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Com 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  II 

lat  day  to  this  the  Moravians  have  looked 
imly  upon  war  as  a  means  of  defending  and 
reserving  their  faith,  though  they  have  never 
njoined  upon  their  membership  conscientious 
■bjection  in  secular  conflicts. 

Their  underground  condition  led  to  a  com- 
lunal  existence,  first  in  Europe  and  later 
1  America.  The  earliest  American  colony 
1  Georgia  dissolved  for  external  reasons, 
"he  second,  in  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania, 
lourished.  The  third,  in  Salem  (""Peace"), 
ventualiy  became  the  mother  church  in 
America. 

In  these  colonies  the  United  Brethren,  offi- 
ial  name  of  the  church,  owned  all  the  land, 
lut  individual  families  could  occupy  it  on  per- 
letual  lease,  building  their  own  homes  and 
hops  with  the  proviso  that,  if  they  should 
;ave,  the  buildings  would  be  repurchased  by 
he  community  at  cost. 

Essentially  a  community  of  artisans,  the 
Moravians  brought  to  America  skilled  hand- 
rafts,  a  passion  for  education,  and  the  Ger- 
nanic  love  and  aptitude  for  music.  Their 
ontribution  to  American  music  is  phenom- 
nal.  They  sent  musicians  to  Europe  to  obtain 
opies  of  symphonies  and  quartets.  One  man, 
ohn  Frederick  Peter,  copied  200  of  them 
nd  some  are  the  only  remaining  authentic 
opies,  notably  Haydn's  Seventeenth,  which 
'eter  made  in  1766. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wolle,  of 
he  Bethlehem  colony, 
first  really  introduced 
Jach  into  America. 
The  famous  Bach  fcs- 
ival  in  Bethlehem  was 
nitiated  by  Moravi- 
ins.  They  established 
he  first  foundation  to 
tudy  and  record  Early 
American  instrumen- 

Ial  and  vocal  music — 
lot  folk  songs.  Filed 
iway  and  long  neg- 
ected,  these  manu- 
cripts  began  to  be  un- 
overed  in  1937  and 
re  unique, 
"fhc  "'closed  com- 
iiLinity"  gradually  dis- 
ppeared  with  the  de- 
line  of  craft  societies 
!ind  the  rise  of  the 
ndustrial  revolution. 
iDId  Salem  is  now 

argely  a  museum  piece.  With  their  emergence 
ifter  the  centuries  of  persecution,  the  Mora- 
/ians  founded  schools  patronized  by  parents 
vho,  Moravian  or  not,  wished  their  children 

0  receive  a  sound  education  of  mind  and 
haracter.  In  the  old  Salem  colony  music  was 
ntegral  to  the  school  curriculum  along  with 
-atin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  training  in 

1  craft.  Every  Moravian,  while  education  was 
till  in  the  hands  of  the  church  community, 
:ould  play  a  musical  instrument  though  he 
vould  earn  his  living  as  blacksmith,  carpen- 
er,,  potter,  brewer,  silversmith,  stonemason, 
unsmith,  pastor  or  doctor. 

Ihese  people  put  skillful  and  disciplined 
lands  into  their  work  and  supplied  inventive 
)rains.  In  the  restored  tavern,  workshops 
and  homes,  one  finds,  on  the  open-fireplace 
learth,  a  spit  turned  by  a  stone  weight  to 
ivoid  manual  operation,  and  reflector  ovens 
hat  baked  before  the  fire  instead  of  upon  it. 
The  colonial  settlers  invented  meat  grinders 
ind  comhuskers,  cheese  pressers  and  numer- 
3us  other  laborsaving  devices.  They  brought 
he  tile-built  stove  to  America,  undoubtedly 
he  most  economical,  beautiful  and  most  radi- 
mt-spreading  room  heater  invented  before 
antral  heating. 

Boys  and  girls,  after  puberty,  lived  for  pur- 
poses of  education  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Houses. 
Academic  and  musical  education  was  the 
lame  for  both,  but  every  boy  was  trained  for  a 
rade  by  its  master  craftsmen.  No  one  could 
>et  himself  up  in  business  until  he  had  become 
a  master  craftsman  after  several  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

The  extra-academic  training  for  girls  was,  of 
course,  domestic  at  a  time  when  work  pres- 
ently done  in  factories  was  done  at  home. 
Needlework  was  not  only  useful  but  exqui- 


BLUEGRASS 

Early  settlers  in  the  New  World  found 
growing  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
grasses  whose  leaves  had  a  distinctly 
bluish  cast.  Naturally  it  was  called 
"bluegrass." 

Pioneers  who  pushed  into  lime- 
stone regions  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee found  still  another  represent- 
ative of  the  grass  family.  In  size  and 
shape  it  was  so  much  lilce  "bluegrass" 
that  the  vivid  title  attached  to  it. 
That  is  why  a  strictly  green  variety, 
without  the  slightest  actual  tinge  of 
blue,  came  to  boost  Kentucky  into 
fame  as  "the  Bluegrass  State." 

WEBB  B.  GARRISON 


sitely  ornamental.  Cookery  was  highly  refined 
as  ancient  cookbooks  attest.  Fabrics,  home- 
spun and  woven,  were  and  remain  lovely  in 
color  and  design. 

The  Moravians  kept  extraordinary  records 
and  inventories  which  have  made  the  restora- 
tion of  Old  Salem  relatively  easy.  They  lived  in 
a  shortage  economy  and  wrought  to  endure. 
The  furniture,  fabrics  and  utensils  which  they 
made  and  which  have  survived  are  invariably 
strong  and  beautiful,  as  are  their  buildings. 

Little  stone  and  no  cement  was  available,  so 
their  original  houses,  though  with  stone  foun- 
dations, were  built  of  squared  hand-adzed 
logs,  chinked  with  clay,  and  then  clapboarded 
with  painted  walls.  After  200  years  they  stand. 
Later  the  colonists  made  brick  of  the  local 
clay,  and  the  later  public  buildings  were  all  of 
brick. 

Although  everything  was,  to  some  degree, 
shared,  there  was  no  dead  level  of  economic 
equality.  The  house  of  Vogler,  silversmith  and 
clockmaker,  which  has  been  restored,  is  hand- 
some by  any  standards.  The  colony  sold  its 
products  far  beyond  its  own  confines;  guns, 
saddles,  pewter,  pottery,  clocks  and  silver 
were  sought  by  non-Moravian  settlers. 

From  1727  until  the  present,  Moravians 
have  accepted  ""The  Brotherly  Agreement." 
There  is  not  space  here  to  quote  this  fully,  but 
it  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  basic  unity  of  all 
Christians  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Scrip- 
tures and  have  expe- 
rienced ""new  birth," 
and  of  their  institu- 
tions. The  command 
to  live  in  cordial  rela- 
tionship is  a  cardinal 
principle.  So  is  the 
principle  of  mutual 
forgiveness,  mutual 
aid,  fraternal  peace. 
The  Moravians  are 
seldom,  to  this  day,  in- 
volved in  litigation. 
The  congregation's 
obligation  to  care  for 
its  old,  indigent  and 
afflicted  aff"ords  an  un- 
coerced social  secu- 
rity. The  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the 
avoidance  of  carnal 
temptations,  including 
intemperance,  are  accepted  and  practiced. 

Moravians  are  not  Puritans  and  there  was 
nothing  like  the  censorious,  coldly  cruel  spirit 
that  prevailed  for  a  time  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  and  led  to  '"witch"  burning.  Old 
Salem  had  no  stocks  or  whipping  posts;  the 
only  ultimate  punishment  for  unpenitent  of- 
fenders was  to  sever  their  relationship  with  the 
church.  Their  religion  is  joyous  and  they  be- 
lieve in  enjoying  life. 

All  the  girls  expected  to  marry  and  the 
church,  in  the  old  days,  engaged  in  consider- 
able matchmaking.  The  clothing  of  the  girls 
was  modest  but  pretty,  and  there  were  cer- 
tainly flirtation  and  courting.  There  was,  of 
course,  little  opportunity  for  licentiousness  in 
such  a  community. 

It  was  and  is  a  winsome  denomination.  Its 
services  give  more  time  to  choral  and  congre- 
gational singing  than  to  windy  sermons.  They 
also  have  the  tradition  of  ""The  Love  Feast,"  in 
which  I  participated  at  the  Good  Friday  eve- 
ning service— breaking  the  bread  of  fellowship 
together.  Ushers  pass  mugs  of  coffee  and 
sweet  buns.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  Communion 
service. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  idea  of  a  Kaffee- 
klatsch in  the  midst  of  a  deeply  solemn  re- 
ligious festival.  But  it  reminded  me  of  Jesus 
Himself,  Who  certainly  liked  a  party! 

And  I  have  pondered  since  returning  home 
on  one  fact:  all  the  territory  of  Europe- 
Bohemia,  East  Germany,  Poland— where  the 
Moravians  blossomed  and  seemed  to  perish  is 
now  again  a  scene  of  open  or  veiled  persecu- 
tion of  all  religious  faith.  If,  by  faith  alone  and 
the  word  passed  from  parent  to  child,  com- 
munities have  preserved  themselves  for  cen- 
turies and  then  revived  more  strongly,  who 
dares  predict  any  force  can  permanently  kill  a 
fellowship  of  Christian  love?  end 


WATERMELONS  have  been  cultivated  since  pre- 
historic times.  Dr.  Livingstone  traced  their  origin  to 
Central  Africa.  It  is  thought  the  watermelon  was 
introduced  to  Europe  about  the  time  of  Christianity. 
The  earliest  colonists  planted  watermelons  and  they 
were  quite  common  in  Massachusetts  in  1629.  Today, 
there  are  18  varieties  of  watermelons  on  the  market. 
The  average  American  eats  about  17  lbs.  of  watermelon 
a  year,  and  like  most  of  the  foods  we  enjoy,  water- 
melons taste  even  better  with  Morton  Salt.  That's 
why  so  many  women  look  for  and  buy  Morton's. 

Any  melon  worth  its 
salt  is  worth  Morton's 


EXCLUSIVE 

NEW  SHAKE  AND  POUR  TOP 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN, 


To  give  fruit  salads  a  personal  touch,  blend 

velvet-texture  KtUl^t^OJij^o^AM^^    in  ways  like  these 


1.  Miracle  French-Mayonnaise 

Sophisticated — yet  notliing  could 
be  simpler!  Just  blend  1  cup  of  Kraft 
Mayonnaise  with  H  cup  of  Miracle 
French.  Note  that  even  in  a  tart 
mixture  like  this,  Kraft  Mayonnaise 
stays  smooth.  Kraft's  is  true  may- 
onnaise, made  with  lots  of  egj^s  and 
extra  ef^g  yolks,  too.  But  it  takes 
more  ihati  egga  to  make  maYonnaisc 
mix  like  Kraft's.  Only  KraiVs  own 
hlcnd  of  oils  and  special  heating 
process  can  give  such  velvet  texture. 


2.  Honey  Cream  Dressing 

The  velvety  texture  of  Kraft  May- 
onnaise and  its  delightfully  subtle 
flavor  show  off  to  perfection  in  this 
luscious  blend.  The  makings?  One 
cup  of  mayonnaise,  2  thsps.  of 
honey,  and  1^2  cup  of  cream.  Stir 
them  all  together  and  see  how  fast 
they  blend.  Fluffier,  creamier, 
Kraft  s  is  the  easiest-mixing  mayon- 
naise you  ever  tried.  It  blends  com- 
pletely with  other  ingredients,  stays 
smooth  as  velvet,  doesn't  separate. 


3.  Pineapple-Orange  Combo 

\ou  make  it  in  minutes  by  mixing  1 
cup  of  Kraft  Mayonnaise  with  H 
cup  of  pineapple  juice  and  1  tea- 
spoon of  grated  orange  rind.  Then 
.  .  .  serve  your  velvety,  piquant 
dressing  with  any  fruit  salad,  and 
listen  to  the  compliments!  Kraft 
Mayonnaise  is  the  kind  to  use  be- 
cause—  though  delicious  as  is — it's 
specially  made  for  blending.  Extra 
creamy,  extra  smooth  —  no  other 
mayonnaise  mixes  like  Kraft's! 


4.  Fluffy  Mint  Dressing 

Mint  is  a  flavor  that  does  heaveJ 
things  for  fruits.  And  Kraft  Mi|ii 
Apple  Jelly  blends  like  a  bre^;j 
with  Kraft  Mayonnaise!  Just  crijs 
Vz  c.  jelly  and  stir  into  1  c.  mayoi 
naise;  then  add  1 2  c.  heavy  crear 
w  hipped.  Come  to  think  of  it,  mayl 
you'd  better  double  the  measure- 
this  dressing's  such  a  favorite  an 
keeps  so  well.  With  Kraft  Mavoi 
naise,  your  dressings  stay  bicndei 
even  when  you  keep  them  for  day 
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5.  Fruits-in-a-glass  get  a 
gay  touch  of  spice  — with 

In  a  glass  or  in  a  bowl,  fruit  salads  get  spe- 
cial sparkle  from  a  tossin'  dressing  by  Kraft. 
Every  bottle  of  Kraft's  liquid  dressings  is 
guaranteed  fresh,  gives  you  the  flavor  sparkle 
of  fresh-ground  spices  sealed  in  fresh- 
pressed  oil.  Seven  wonderful  varieties,  in- 
cluding gay  Casino  Dressing  with  its  exotic 
blend  of  seasonings,  and  a  great  new  Low 
Calorie  Dressing.  Tip  for  gourmets:  Don't 
stop  with  salads— try  Kraft's  liquid  dress- 
ings on  hot  vegetables,  too,  and  on  ham- 
burgers, cliii  ken,  poik  chops. 


6.  This  Party  Fruit  Freeze  has 
a  secret— light,  lively 

Gradually  add  1  c.  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dress- 
ing to  an  8-oz.  pkg.  Philadelphia  Brand  (]ream 
Cheese.  Mix  till  smooth  and  well  blended. 
Add  2  T.  confectioners'  sugar,  1  c.  drained 
pineapple  tidbits,  1  c.  chopped  apricots,  H  c. 
chopped  niarascliino  cherries  and  a  lew  drops 
red  food  coloring.  Fold  in  2  c.  Kraft  Minia- 
ture Marshmallows  and  1  c.  heavy  cream, 
whipped.  Freeze  till  firm  in  a  9H  x  5  x  3"  loaf 
pan.  Miracle  Whip  makes  the  flavor — and  the 
flavor  makes  this  Fruit  Freeze  the  most  de- 
liglitiul  you  ever  served! 
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BE  REALLY  REFRESHED... HAVE  A  COKE! 

RES.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Who  cares  if  it's  hot"?  Have  a  Coca-  va^.  v)iily  Coke  gives  you  the  cheerful  lift  that  s  bright  and  lively... 
the  cold  crisp  taste  that  deeply  satisfies!  For  real  refreshment . . .  anytime  . . .  anywhere  . . .  pause  for  Coke! 


Get  Coke  in  Kiiuj  Size,  too. 
Noiv  arailahle  (iltuost  everi/ichere 


for  THE  PAUSE  THAT  REFRESHES 


h'tmj  •  Jirtjular 


COPYRIQHT  O  1D59  THE  COCA-< 


"COKE"  IS  A  RCQISrCRED  TRADC^MARK. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT  Edited  by  MARGARET  HICKEY 


Healthy  Teen-Agers 
Bring  Joy  to 

the  Young  Handicapped 

...  IN  SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON 


Youth  \  (jlunteers 
By  mar(;ahi- r  iiickf.v 


How  can  teen-agers  show  that  ihcy  arc  valu- 
able, not  irresponsible  citizens?  This  question 
is  being  asked  w  ith  increasing  concern  by  both 
young  people  and  ihcir  parents  across  the 
country,  netcrmined  to  prove  to  their  commu- 
nities that  teen-age  does/w/  mean  delinquency, 
high-schoolers  in  small  towns,  rural  areas, 
large  cities  are  olTering  their  vacations  and 
after-school  time  to  work  in  hospitals,  camps, 
redevelopment  projects.  Especially  \n  aid  to 
the  handicapped,  as  in  Seattle,  is  the  teen-ager 
proving  useful. 

Fifty  Manchester,  Connecticut,  high-school 
volunteers,  aged  15  to  18.  conduct  swimming 
classes  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  handi- 
capped children  at  the  community  recreation 
center.  The  high-schoolers,  who  have  formed 
their  own  organization,  Instructors  of  the 
Handicapped,  require  Red  Cross  lifesaving 
certificates  and  an  interest  in  children  as  pre- 
requisites for  membership.  The  youngsters 
they  teach  include  the  blind,  polio  stricken, 
victims  of  cerebral  palsy.  Teen-age  volunteers 
in  Manchester  have  proved  both  more  patient 
and  more  dependable  than  adult  volunteers, 
recreation  officials  say. 

In  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  in  this  month's  story 
of  Seattle's  Spades,  teen-agers  assist  each  sum- 
mer at  camps  for  crippled  youngsters.  Last 
year,  80  of  them  worked  a  total  of  3500  hours 
as  counselors  at  two  of  these  Chijago  day 
camps.  They  washed,  dressed,  entertained, 
tried  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  young 
campers.  In^a^i  Rafael,  California,  the  eager- 
ness of  young  people  to  aid  the  physically  and 
mentally  incapacitated  has  led  to  courses  on 
aid  to  the  handicapped  in  two  of  the  city's 
high  schools. 

The  Court  Jesters,  a  Hot  Rod  club  of  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin  (despite  its  name,  its  members 
do  not  drive  ""hot  rods")  has  dedicated  itself 
to  service  to  the  community.  One  of  its  most 
valued  services  is  driving  handicapped  to  the 
Curative  Workshop  of  Racine  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  on  their  treatment  days. 

Last  summer,  several  thousand  teen-agers 
worked  in  173  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  nation,  and  more  are  at 
work  this  summer.  "Teen-age  vigor  and  vital- 
ity is  contagious,"  officials  say.  ""It's  bound  to 
arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
patients." 

The  I960  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  which  will  include  young 
people  on  its  committees,  is  proving  that  teen- 
agers today  are  serving,  as  well  as  being  served. 
More  and  more,  community  projects  are  being 
organized  by,  rather  than  for,  them.  end 


Henrietta  Adams  watched  the  car  reach  the  corner. 
Her  eyes  lingered  on  the  blond  curls  of  the  one 
girl  squeezed  between  the  boys  in  the  front  seat. 

"Oh,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  watching  beside 
her,  "how  wonderful  it  is  to  see  her  go  sailing  away  in 
a  car  just  like  a  normal  young  person.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  And  those  two  boys,  they  weren't  self- 
conscious  at  all  about  carrying  her  out." 

Sally  Adams  was  sixteen.  If  she  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary girl,  this  would  have  been  any  ordinary  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  spring.  But  Sally  Adams  is  a  victim 
of  cerebral  palsy,  confined  almost  since  birth  to  a 
wheel  chair,  unable  to  feed  herself,  scarcely  able  to 
speak. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  unique  day  in  her 
life.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  out  with 
young  people  her  own  age.  She  was  on  her  way  for  a 
ride  in  the  park.  The  laughing  teen-agers  chattering 
to  her  as  the  red  convertible  drove  down  Maple  Street 
were  Spades,  Seattle  high-school  students  whose  "ex- 
tracurricular" activity  is  helping,  entertaining,  under- 
standing the  handicapped  of  their  city. 

Almost  any  weekday  afternoon,  somewhere  in 
Seattle,  a  Spade  (or  two)  is  visiting  a  homebound  child. 

Once  a  week,  for  example,  Linda  Ellen  calls  on 
Sherry  Conover.  She  will  probably  find  Sherry,  a 
nine-year-old  polio  victim,  playing  records,  reading, 
watching  TV.  With  her  will  be  her  mother  or  her 
father,  for  Sherry,  of  course,  cannot  be  left  alone.  An 
only  child,  there  are  only  her  parents  to  spell  each 
other  between  jobs  looking  after  her. 

With  the  expense  of  braces  for  a  growing  young- 
ster, of  wheel  chair,  of  the  orthopedic  surgeon,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  Sherry's  father,  an 
electrician,  to  support  her  on  his  salary  alone,  so  for 
the  past  four  years  her  mother  has  been  employed 
part  time  at  the  neighboring  ten-cent  store. 

Sherry  was  stricken  with  polio  when  she  was  three. 
Although  she  does  not  walk,  she  can  attend  Seattle's 
special  school  for  the  handicapped,  equipped  with 
ramps  for  wheel  chairs,  staffed  w  ith  occupational  and 
physical  therapists.  But  her  friends  there  are  also  the 
physically  damaged.  Seeing,  playing  with,  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  normal  is  totally  different.  Then  she 
must  act  as  normal  as  possible  herself.  She  must  not 
let  on  how  hard  it  is  for  her  to  hold  a  checker  in  her 
hand,  put  records  on  her  phonograph.  She  must  do 
for  herself  rather  than  allow  the  others  to  do  for  her 
all  the  time.  Otherwise,  she  feels,  they  will  not  be 
reully  accepting  her.  They  will  be  playing  with  her 
only  because  she  is  a  curiosity  one  ought  to  be  kind  to. 

Linda  Ellen,  a  sparkling,  blue-eyed  girl  who  is  vice 
president  of  the  Spade  Club  in  her  high  school,  nj  .  .• 
restrains  her  exuberance  when  she  is  with  Sherry. 


Nine-year-old  Mark  met  Spades  Sue  and  Lui  /  i 

a!  Whidhey  Island  camp  for  crippled  youngsters  last 

summer.  They've  enjoyed  afternoon  get-togethers 

with  Mark  ever  since.  Helping  someone  who  really  needs 

you  is  a  satisfying  .sensation.  Spades  find. 


Despite  her  handicap,  Sherry  enjoys  watching  Linda 
Ellen  demonstrate  the  latest  dance  steps,  whirling 
about  over  the  bare  living-room  floor. 

Linda  Ellen  became  a  Spade  last  year  w  hen  she  was 
a  junior  at  Roosevelt  High  School.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  she  noticed  a  sign  on  the  activities  bulle- 
tin board  telling  about  this  high-school  club  to  help 
the  handicapped.  It  explained  that  Spades  was  a  non- 
dues-paying  organization,  above  all  a  service  organi- 
zation, sponsored  by  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Seattle  and 
neighboring  communities,  supplied  with  both  high- 
school  faculty  advisers  and  Kiwanis  Club  advisers. 

It  met  every  two  weeks  after  school,  wa":  primarily 
a  junior  and  senior  organization,  and  its  membership, 
she  was  pleased  to  learn,  included  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

At  the  first  meeting,  she  learned  that  Spades  stood 
for  Spastic  Aid,  that  it  was  an  organization  that  had 
been  started  primarily  to  give  help  to  victims  of  cere- 
bral palsy,  but  that,  as  it  had  grown,  the  blind,  men- 
tally handicapped,  deaf— many  other  groups — had 
begun  to  be  served  by  it. 

It  was  just  before  Christmas  in  1948  that  the  im- 
petus for  the  founding  of  the  Spade  movement  came. 
Eighteen-year-old  Dean  A.  Dow,  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  was  asked  to  play  Santa 
Claus  at  the  North  Central  Kiwanis  Club's  Christmas 
party  for  crippled  children  (even  before  Spades  this 
was  a  yearly  activity). 

Dean  came  home  from  the  party  that  night  with  a 
strange  look  in  his  eyes.  He  was  quieter  than  usual 
getting  ready  for  bed.  He  seemed  concerned  about 
som.ething.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  his  mother,  a 
woman  long  active  in  community  service,  and  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  problems  of  the  spastic  young- 
ster. 

"Mother."  Mrs.  Fay  Dow  recalls  her  son's  saying, 
"why  don't  you  do  something  to  make  handicapped 
youngsters  accepted  as  ordinary  children,  not  as  'dif- 
ferent' people?  Their  eyes — they  beam  so,  they  need 
to  be  recognized  just  as  people.  It's  all  right  to  raise 
money  for  them  and  work  for  a  school  for  them  and 
all  that,  but  they  continued  on  page  i9 
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Have  you  tried  the  catsup  with  the  one  extra  spice? 

C.raiulina  Sii icier  used  to  cook,  up  small  hatches  of  Suider's  catsup  in  her  aroma-filled  country 
kitchen.  .She\l  simmer  fat  tomatoes  in  her  copper  kettle.  When  the  diick  red  broth  had  cooled 
she  strained  it  carefully  through  fine  cheesecloth. 

Then  she  put  m  i)recise  pinches  of  onion  and  garlic,  dark  cloves,  crisp  celery  bits  and  pimento 

berry  spice.  She  laced  this  work  of  art  lightly  with  apple  cider  vinegar  and  sweet  syrup.  Now  she  added 

one  extra  spice:  A  whisj)er  of  Capsicum,  the  red  and  yellow  chili  pepper  with  the  briglit  skin. 

y\e  follow  Graiidtmrs  ,rrl/>e  wi/h  a  siricf  conscience  today.  Sometimes  we  think  we  make 

Snider's  too  carefully  \vhen  you  tell  us  your  grocer  runs  out  of  it  too  fast.  But  we  won't  change 

the  recipe  or  hurry  the  cooking.  You  woulchrt  want  us  to.  Neidier  would  Oandma. 


Sniders 

the  chili  pepper  catsup 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17 

leed  lots  more  than  that.  They  need  to  be  with 
)eople,  to  have  friends." 

Mrs.  Dow  began  visiting  Seattle's  health- 
;ducation  classes  and  talking  to  the  youngsters 
ibout  the  problems  of  the  handicapped.  Week 
jy  week  she  saw  interest  in  the  problems  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  they  growing  in  the 
ninds  of  the  "normal"  high-school  young- 
iters.  Then  one  day  a  group  of  them  came  to 
ler.  They  said  they  would  like  to  organize  a 
lub  for  the  handicapped.  Would  she  help? 

Simultaneously,  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
Vlrs.  Tony  Douglass,  Kiwanian  wife,  and  a 
Tiember  of  Seattle's  Spastic  Aid  Council,  had 
1  group  of  high-school  girls  come  to  her  in- 
quiring about  the  forming  of  a  junior  Spastic 
Kid  unit.  Mrs.  Dow  and  Mrs.  Douglass  heard 
ibout  each  other,  and  together  began  Spades. 

In  the  beginning.  Spades  was  sponsored  by 
he  Spastic  Aid  Council  units,  but  when  they 
found  the  load  too  much  to  handle,  the  Ki- 
A'anis  Club  took  over. 

There  are  now  Spade  groups  in  five  outlying 
ligh  schools  in  the  Seattle  area,  as  well  as  in 
ill  the  city's  own  high  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  300  and  500  Seattle  teen-agers 
ire  Spades.  Membership  has  been  on  a  steady 
upswing  through  the  years.  Scholarships 
totaling  S 1 250  are  offered  annually  by  Kiwanis 
to  assist  Spades  entering  nursing,  therapy, 
medical  careers. 

The  week  after  that  first  school  meeting  that 
Linda  Ellen  attended,  the  Spades  of  Roosevelt 
High  School  had  a  work  meeting  at  their  dug- 
out. Once  each  month  each  high-school  Spade 
group  gets  together  and  saws,  hammers,  cuts, 
pastes  therapeutic  aids  for  the  handicapped. 

Youngsters  work  drill  presses,  jigsaws  and 
joiners  fashioning  giant  peg  checkerboards, 
wooden  calendars,  blocks.  Beanbags  and 
aprons  are  sewn  on,  shaggy-haired  dolls  de- 
signed and  made.  Food,  clothing,  animal  pic- 
tures from  magazines  are  cut  out  and  pasted 
on  colored  cards.  Bells  are  attached  to  dis- 
carded forks  and  spoons  to  transform  them 
into  zingling  musical  instruments. 

Spade  workshop  is  different  from  any  class- 
room workshop.  Spades  maintain,  "because 
you  know  somebody  who  really  needs  what 
you're  making  is  goin^  to  have  it." 

Workshop  time  is  from  7  to  9  p.m.  Occa- 
sionally refreshments  are  served.  There  is  al- 
ways trained  personnel  on  hand,  including 
Kiwanians,  to  give  advice  on  the  carpentry. 


The  equipment  made  at  the  workshop  is 
ordered,  and  much  of  it  designed,  by  occupa- 
tional and  physical  therapists  at  Seattle's 
Spastic  Preschool  and  Clinic,  its  speech  and 
hearing  centers,  preschools  for  the  blind  and 
the  mentally  retarded  and  the  Washington 
State  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  at  neighboring 
Firlands.  Each  fall  a  Spade  workshop  adult 
adviser  checks  with  agencies  for  the  handi- 
capped in  Seattle  and  gets  a  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  items  they  need  for  the  coming  year. 

"Spades,"  say  agency  officials,  "have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  means  of  getting  special  items 
of  equipment  that  we  would  probably  not 
have  been  able  to  find,  certainly  not  able  to 
afford  otherwise." 

In  summertime,  there  is  no  workshop,  but, 
instead,  along  with  24  other  Spades,  North 
Central  Kiwanis  Club  Kiwanians,  and  nearly 
100  handicapped  youngsters,  Linda  Ellen  last 
year  lived  for  a  week  at  the  abandoned  Army 
barracks  that  serve  as  camp  at  one  end  of 
Seattle's  Whidbey  Island.  With  a  nurse  as  the 
only  trained  person  in  attendance.  Linda  Ellen 
and  her  fellow  Spades  took  complete  care  of 
the  crippled  youngsters.  Marian,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  so  handicapped  that  she  could  not 
talk,  and  a  notoriously  poor  eater,  suddenly 
began  to  "eat  like  a  logger." 

"Since  she  couldn't  talk,  we  didn't  know 
whether  she  wanted  to  eat  or  not,  so  we  just 
fed  her,"  Linda  Ellen  explained.  "Maybe  that 
isn't  the  right  thing  to  do  psychologically,  but 
it  worked  wonders.  The  doctor  said  that  when 
she  got  home  after  camp  there  hadn't  been 
such  an  improvement  in  years." 

One  blind  camper,  describing  the  camping 
experience,  says,  "If  you  didn't  have  camp, 
despite  everything  else  that  Spades  do,  the 
program  wouldn't  be  anywhere  near  so  good. 
The  Spades  would  never  really  know  what  us 
kids  are  like.  At  camp,  we  all  live  with  each 
other,  and  after  all,  that's  the  only  way  you 
ever  learn  what  makes  people  tick.  On  visits, 
we  kids  tend  to  idolize  Spades — we  think 
about  them  as  if  they  were  adults  or  some- 
thing— at  least  the  little  kids  do,  and  that  isn't 
the  way  it  should  be  at  all.  At  camp's  where 
we  really  have  a  chance  to  play  together  and 
talk  together  and  where,  of  course,  they  help 
us  out  the  most." 

At  camp,  Linda  Ellen  not  only  looked  after 
Sherry  but  also  after  Bemice.  Bernice,  a  six- 
year-old,  is  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy.  Linda 
Ellen  had  to  do  everything  for  her.  not  only 
feed  her,  but  bathe  her,  take  her  to  the  bath- 


"Daddy,  you  most  premise  me  never  to  go  hunting,  ever,  ever  again." 


room,  turn  her  over  in  bed,  even  sit  up  with 
her,  for.  during  her  first  time  at  camp.  Bernice 
was  terribly  homesick.  Night  after  night  she 
would  cry  and  only  Linda  Ellen  could  com- 
fort her.  Since  camp,  Linda  Ellen  has  been  a 
faithful  \isitor  to  Bernice's  home,  as  well  as 
to  Sherry's. 

Spade  campers  work  a  twelve-hour  day 
with  their  handicapped  youngsters,  although, 
of  course,  there  are  rest  periods  during  the 
day.  Each  Spade  is  assigned  from  one  to  three 
children  to  look  after  in  that  time. 

Before  camp  opens  (it  is  generally  held  in 
August)  a  briefing  is  given  to  all  Spade  camp- 
ers. They  are  told  some  of  the  problems  that 
they  are  likely  to  face,  warned  that  if  they  do 
not  think  they  can  face  them,  they  had  better 
not  come  to  camp  Those  Spades  who  are 
selected  as  campers  are  carefully  screened. 
Their  workshop  attendance,  regular-meeting 
attendance,  and  so  on,  are  considered,  their 
ability  to  deal  calmly  with  cases  like  that  of  the 
eight-year-old  who  could  not  control  her 
bladder  and  had  to  be  carried  back  and  forth 
from  the  recreation  area,  is  evaluated. 

The  handicapped  youngsters  who  attend 
camp  come  from  the  listings  at  the  city's 
various  schools  for  the  handicapped,  from 
doctors,  nurses  parents,  spastic-aid  societies. 
All  parents  of  prospective  campers  are  visited, 
the  particular  problems  and  idiosyncracies  of 
their  child  investigated  before  the  child  is  ac- 
cepted. Parents'  approval  is,  of  course,  ob- 
tained. For  many  mothers,  camp  is  the  only 
time  during  the  year  when  they  can  be  away 
from  their  child,  have  needed  vacations,  opera- 
tions, go  on  trips. 

What  sort  of  youngsters  are  Spades?  They 
themselves  readily  admit  that  they  are  far  from 
being  entirely  at  ease  and  "unprejudiced" 
about  the  handicapped. 

"A  lot  of  us,  when  we  first  see  a  cerebral- 
palsied  child,  feel  pretty  sick.  There  are  even 
some  of  us  who  never  get  over  it,  who  always 
feel  a  little  uncomfortable  and  afraid  we'll  say 
or  do  the  wrong  thing  with  the  crippled,  but 
most  of  us  forget  when  we  really  know  a 
youngster.  A  friend's  a  friend  and  it  doesn't 
matter  at  all  after  a  while  what  he  looks  like 
or  how  he  sounds." 

Two  handicapped  youngsters  who  were 
once  served  themselves  by  Spades  are  now 
Spades.  One,  with  a  congenital  hip  disloca- 
tion, was  president  of  her  high-school  Spade 
club  last  year.  Discussing  being  handicapped, 
and  being  a  Spade,  she  says : 

"When  I  first  went  to  public  school,  I  was 
different.  1  had  to  wear  a  high  heel  on  one 
shoe.  I  was  rather  shy  and  terribly  self-con- 
scious. I'd  come  home  crying  time  after  time. 
Of  course  kids  had  trouble  accepting  me.  If  I 
couldn't  do  things  as  fast  as  they  could,  they'd 
make  remarks.  I  became  withdrawn.  Then  I 
got  invited  to  camp  for  the  first  time.  I  learned 
to  swim.  It  didn't  matter  a  bit  to  anybody  that 
I  was  handicapped.  That  was  the  first  most 
wonderful  thing  that  happened  to  me  in  my 
life.  The  next  was  the  day  that  I  myself 
joined  the  Spades.  To  a  child  who  has  been 
handicapped,  entrance  into  Spades  is  entrance 
into  normal  teen-age  life." 

One  of  the  first  Spades,  a  high-school  gradu- 
ate in  1950,  now  a  mother,  has  unique  testi- 
mony to  offer  about  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  the  Spade  program,  for 
one  of  her  sons  is  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy. 

"Billy  was  seven  months  old  when  they  dis- 
covered it,"  she  said.  "I  remember  how  hard 
it  was  for  the  doctor  to  tell  me.  He  tried  to  pre- 
pare me  easily.  But  he  really  didn't  have  to 
take  such  pains  with  me.  When  he  said  my 
boy  was  spastic  and  started  to  explain  what 
that  was  likely  to  mean,  I  said,  'Why,  I  was 
a  Spade;  I've  worked  with  spastic  children.  I 
know  how  important  it  is  that  you  start  giving 
them  therapy  as  soon  as  possible.  Let's  get 
him  started  on  therapy  right  away.'  If  Spades 
did  nothing  for  anyone  else  in  this  city,  they 
did  it  for  me— through  having  been  one  of 
them,  I  knew  there  was  hope  for  my  boy.  They 
made  it  so  much  easier  for  me  to  understand 
about  Billy  than  for  my  husband  to,  too." 

As  she  talked,  her  eyes  crossed  the  room, 
where  her  five-year-old  son  sat  strapped  in  a 
chair,  his  legs  in  braces,  but  a  look  of  being 
well  cared  for,  of  contentment,  on  his  tiny  face. 

END 


Mrs.  W.  D.  Harvey 


tDi^mbler 


Mrs.  W.  D.  Harvey 

of  Loui-sville,  Ky., 
recently  took  time 
out  from  her  duties 
as  housewife  and 
mother  to  re-visit 
her  European 
homeland  with  her 
family. They  toured 
the  rugged  mountain  regions  of  Ger- 
many. Austria.  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy.  Total  distance:  13,000 
miles,  all  in  their  Rambler. 

"5  MONTHS  CONSTANT 
DRIVING...  NO  REPAIRS" 

"With  5  passengers  and  10 
pieces  of  luggage,  our 
Rambler  climbed  all  the 
high,  snow-covered  peaks  of 
Switzerland ...  left  all  the 
European  cars  far  behind. 
Often,  while  heavier  and 
more  expensive  cars  had  to 
detour,  we  just  breezed 
along  the  high-winding  Alps 
roads.  During  my  entire  stay 
of  5  months  and  constant 
driving  there  were  no  repairs 
...not  even  a  flat  tire." 

Big-car  costs  got  your  family  budget 
tied  down.^  Join  the  swing  to  Ram- 
bler— save  ^ 
iumdreds  of^>^~^?=;- •'^  Vj^^ 
dollars  oT^.^'  r-rs^.^^-.^  ♦^'^^ 
first  cost,,-^Glt^^ 
even  more:g 

on  gas,  '•e--'^^?!^^5^^^^ 
pairs,  resale.  '  ---- 
Turns  easily,  parks  anywhere.  Room 
for  ()  big  adults.  Enjoy  Personalized 
Comfort :  individually  adjustable 
fi-ont  seats.  See  the  smart  new  Ram- 
bler— 6  or  V-8 — and  save. 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Doctors  recommend  Sugarine  for 
diabetics,  overweights,  io-calorie 
diets.  Pure,  Harmless.  Economical. 


GUARANTEED  NON-FATTENING 


4  OZ.— 75« 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


Make  «365oo 
as  easy  as  I  did! 

'Last  year  I  needed  money  fast  if  I 
was  going  to  remember  everybody  at 
Christmas.  But  with  three  children 
to  tend  to,  what  could  I  do?  Then  I  read  about  the 
Sunshine  Plan  that  practically  guaranteed  that  I 
could  make  money  easily.  I  sent  in  the  coupon — 
and  in  just  no  time  I  had  earned  $365.00.  You  can  do 
it  too!"  Mail  the  coupon  today  and  learn  how! 


SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS,  INC. 

Ill  Watxick  St.,  Springfield  1,  Mass. 

Western  Office  El  Monte,  Cal. 

Rush  me  complete  money-making  details  and  sam- 
ples— on  approval — about  the  Sunshine  Plan. 


Address   

City  &  Zone    State 
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Summer's  a  bright  and  bustlin 


New  and  iu^sciiiatiiig  iiiaiii-meal  salads 


Soa-and-Garden  Salad.  Introduce  yoxir 
family  to  this  taste  treat . .  .  it's  one  of 
our  "summer  specials."  We  found  we 
could  create  a  fabulous  salad  by  combin- 
ing scallions,  avocado  and  grapefruit 
sections  with  tossed  greens — then  adding  succuleut 
chunks  of  lobster  meat. 

The  final  perfecting  touch  . . .  our  favorite  Good 
Seasons  Salad  Dressing. 

Can't  face  food  in  the  heat?  Here's  our  newest, 
coolest  delight— Aspic  Salad  Pie.  It's  an  unusual 
treat— the  secret .  .  .  .lell-O  Gelatin. 


ASPIC  SALAD  PIE 

1  pkj;.  (10  oz.)  Birds  Eye  Mixed  Garden  Vegetables, 
cooked  and  drained  •  !/i  cup  Good  Seasons  Exotic 
Herbs  .Salad  Dressing  •  2  packages  Lemon  Jell-O 
2  cups  hot  water  •  1  teaspoon  salt  •  Dasb  of  pepper 
I  2  tablespoons  vinegar  •  Vi  cup  cold  water 
1  cup  large-curd  cottage  cheese 
1  can  (8  oz.)  tomato  sauce  •  1  baked  9-incb  pie  shell 

Marinate  mixed  vegetables  in  the  salad  dressing 
for  about  2  hours.  Drain. 

l)i8§oIve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add  salt,  pepper 
and  vinegar,  stirring  to  blend.  Divide  mi.Kture  in 


half.  To  first  part,  add  the  cold  water.  To  the  other 
part,  add  tomato  sauce.  Chill  both  mixtures  until 
slightly  thickened.  9 

Meanwhile,  combine  cottage  cheese  and  mixed 
vegetables.  Reserve  1  cup  of  the  mixture  for  top 
garnish.  Fold  remaining  I'/z  cups  of  cottage  cheese 
and  vegetables  into  the  clear  lemon  gelatin  mix- 
ture and  spoon  into  pie  shell. 

Ciiill  until  set,  but  still  sticky.  Spoon  tomato  mix- 
ture over  lemon  gelatin  layer  in  pie  shell.  Chill 
until  firm,  about  2  hours.  Garnish  with  remaining 
vegetable-cottage  cheese  mixture.  Serves  6  to  8. 
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ime  at  General  Foods  Kitchens 


Jell-O  is  a  registered  i 


k  of  General  Foods  Corporation. 


When  you  see  this  seal 


.  .  .  and  all  of  this  bustling  and  busy-ing  in 
General  Foods  Kitchens  is  aimed  to  make 
your  summer  one  long  golden  vacation ! 

Gala  eating  can  be  simple.  We've  been 
finding  summer  treats  that  are  easier  than 
they  look.  As  always,  we're  working  with 
General  Foods  products — improving  the  taste 
of  this,  perfecting  the  convenience  of  that. 


And  we're  hoping  all  our  ideas  and  products 
will  help  make  your  meals  more  enjoyable. 
Really,  that's  the  whole  reason  we  have 
General  Foods  Kitchens! 
Send  for  cake  ideas  .  .  .  Baker's  Coconut  32- 
page  booklet  gives  cut-up  cake  ideas  for  each 
month.  Send  15i  to  "Cut-up  Cakes,"  General 
Foods  Kitchens,  Box  37,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 


It's  barbecue  time  in  tbe  Kitchens  patio 


While  we  barbecued  our  Birds  Eye  Cliickeu  we 
brushed  it  with  Good  Seasons  Salad  Dressing.  It 
tasted  heavenly.  Another  trick:  fix  your  shish 
kebab  meat  the  night  before.  Let  it  marinate 
overnight— in  Good  Seasons— in  the  refrigerator. 
Hmart  way  to  cook  rice:  Line  a  bowl  with  a 


double  thickness  of  heavy  foil.  Put  in  2  cups  each 
Minute  Rice  and  salted  water,  or  water  and  fruit 
juice.  Dot  with  butter  and  garnish.  Close  foil. 
Grill  about  15  niiuutes.  Stir  with  fork. 
Ail  clean?  S.O.S  Soap  Pads  leave  our  barbecue 
equipment  bright  and  spotless.  Quick,  too. 


Frosty  delights  to  sip  and  spoon 


One  of  our  home  economists  j  ust  came  up  with  a 
piece  of  summer  glamour— frozen  cream  cheese 
dessert.  Beat  1  lb.  cream  cheese  till  fluffy;  add  Vi 
cup  sugar  and  beat  to  blend.  Fold  in  1  lb.  package 
Birds   Eye   Sliced   Strawberries,  thawed  and 


drained,  and  1  cup  whipped  cream.  Spoon  into  1- 
quart  mold  and  freeze  4  or  5  hours. 
Bright  refresliinents.  We  love  sparkling  Kool- Aid 
sodas  these  warm  days.  Or  glasses  of  iced  Sauka 
Coffee,  topped  with  a  swirl  of  whipped  cream. 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 


on  a  food  i^ackage,  you  know  you'll  enjoy  what's  inside 

Here  are  some  of  General  Foods  fine  products:  baki^K's  an<;el  flakf.  coconut 

KOOL-AIU  •  GOOD  SEASONS  SALAD  DKESSINC;  MIXES  •  S.O.S  •  ItlltDS  EYE  FHOSTED  FOODS 
SANKA  COFFEE  •  MINUTE  UICE  •  JELL-O  GELATIN  •  SWANS  DOWN  CAKE  MIXES 
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Guaianteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


I  RCLAX>A-CIZOR,  9flO  N.  LA  CIFNTCA,  LOr.  ANOCLCf. 


How  Slender  Women 

REDUCE  HIPS 


*No  diet.  No  tveight-loss,  yet  inches  vanish  almost  like  magic! 


*  re  yoii  sloiidor  ...  yet  Ixilln-rcil  liy 
J\  bulges?  An-  you  only  slifjiitly  iivcr 
/-4  your  coriccl  size  .  .  .  and  not  iiiliT- 
JL  J»_  cslcd  in  dicliuf;?  Relax- A-cizor  is 
your  way.  No  diel.  No  wcinlildoss.  Yrl  inclirs 
vanish  from  hips,  waist,  lunitny,  arms,  thif^hs 
.  .  .  almost  like  mapic  .  .  .  while  you  resl.  at 


l<«'lu\- A-ei/.or  recniires  no  Ki  lom. 
never  makes  you  leel  tired  .  .  .  yet  it  is  real, 
slimminj;  exereise.  ll  is  not  a  vibrator  or 
eoueii.  ll  is  the  ONLY  home  unit  that  does  not 
depend  upon  diet  lor  results! 

\nu  sav€'  lime  and  money,  too.  No 
more  long  tri|)S  to  expensiv(>  salons.  ^  ou  use 
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ABBOT  MILLS 


There  are  many  questions  w  hich  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  but  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By  GOODKICII  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


"I'lf  lifi'ii  loltl  I  slumltl  liiii  t' ll  liysli'rer- 
loiiiy.  Ihit  /'«'»•  hvitril  llial  lots  ttf  irimii-ii 
Ixivv  liysli'rerloinif.s  le/ien  tln'\  ilini' I 
ii'iilly  iif'<t  iIu'Iii.  Iht  yon  llihil,  I  in't'tl 
OIK',  Diiftin-y''' 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  the  notes  he 
was  completing  as  his  secretary  entered 
the  consulting  room,  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  her  and  came  over  to  his  desk. 

"There's  a  Mrs.  Kelly  outside.  Doctor. 
She  doesn't  have  an  appointment.  When  I 
told  her  that  you  see  patients  only  by  ap- 
pointment, I  thought  she  was  going  to  cry. 
She  said  she  had  driven  seventy-five  iTiiles  to 
consult  you.  I  told  her  if  she  were  willing  to 
wait  awhile,  I  would  see  if  you  could  slip 
her  in.  Mrs.  Harley  Smith  is  next  on  the  list 
and  she's  late.  Would  you  want  to  see  Mrs. 
Kelly  now?  She  said  she  didn't  think  it 
would  take  very  long.  Maybe  fifteen  minutes 
or  so." 

"What  does  she  want  to  see  ine  about?" 

"She  has  been  told  she  needs  a  hysterec- 
tomy. She  wants  to  get  your  opinion  about 
it." 

"In  fifteen  minutes?" 

"I  know.  Doctor.  But  she's  a  very  timid 
little  woman.  If  we  send  her  away,  I  doubt 
if  she'll  come  back." 

"Well,  if  she  has  come  this  far  to  see  me, 
I  guess  I  ought  to  see  lier."  The  doctor 
looked  at  his  appointment  list.  "Mrs.  Smith 
is  the  last  one  this  morning.  She  won't  inind 
waiting  awhile.  Ask  Mrs.  Kelly  to  come  in." 

Mrs.  Kelly  was  in  her  late  forties,  dressed 
neatly  if  not  stylishly.  She  twisted  her  gloves 
nervously  as  she  apologized  for  coming 
without  an  appointment.  "I'm  new  here — 
and  I  wanted  someone  to  turn  to.  I  didn't 
know  whom  else  to  come  to,"  she  ended  in  a 
burst  of  confidence. 

"You  haven't  lived  in  this  region  very 
long?" 

"No.  And  now  the  local  doctor  where  we 
have  settled  has  told  me  1  should  have  a 
hysterectomy.  My  doctor  back  home.  Doc- 
tor Emery,  had  never  mentioned  any  such 
thing.  My  husband  insists  that  I  get  an 
opinion  from  a  specialist  before  I  let  a 
stranger  cut  into  me.  Have  I  done  the  right 
thing  to  come  to  you.  Doctor?  Will  the 
other  doctor  be  angry  if  he  hears  about  it — 
perhaps  refuse  to  operate  on  me,  even  if  it 
turns  out  I  need  it  done?" 

"1  don't  think  you  need  to  worry  about 
///«/,  Mrs.  Kelly.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  good 


physician  is  his  readiness  to  suggest  a  con- 
sultation any  time  a  patient  shows  the  least 
hesitation  over  his  opinion.  If  you  had  con- 
fided your  doubts  to  your  doctor,  the  chances 
are  he  would  have  arranged  for  you  to  see  a 
specialist  anyway.  We  all  want  our  patients 
to  be  satisfied  that  an  operation  is  needed 
before  sending  them  into  surgery.  Did  your 
doctor  say  why  he  advised  a  hysterectomy?" 

"He  said,  kind  of  banteringly,  'You  don't 
want  any  more  babies,  do  you?  You're 
forty-seven  and  your  children  are  grown. 
Why  don't  we  just  take  that  uterus  out?  It 
isn't  going  to  do  you  any  good  any  more, 
and  it  could  make  a  lot  of  trouble.'  I  thought 
doctors  performed  hysterectomies  only  if 
cancer  was  involved,  or  something  really 
serious  like  that.  If  1  have  a  cancer,  wouldn't 
he  have  told  me?" 

"There  are  quite  a  few  legitimate  reasons 
for  hysterectomy,"  the  doctor  answered, 
"although  your  doctor  was  quite  right  to 
take  your  age  and  family  status  into  account 
No  conscientious  surgeon  wants  to  sterilize 
a  woman  during  her  productive  years  for 
any  but  compelling  reasons.  It's  true  that 
occasionally  a  younger  woman  will  ask  for  a 
hysterectomy  as  a  way  to  avoid  pregnancy; 
I've  run  into  that  attitude  too  often.  But 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  a  condition 
should  be  really  serious  to  justify  hyster- 
ectomy in  woiTien  under  forty.  Do  you  want 
to  hear  more  about  this?" 

"I'd  like  to  hear  everything  you  have  time 
to  tell  me." 

He  smiled  at  her  reassuringly.  "You  are 
right  that  certain  cancers  of  the  uterus  are 
best  treated  by  hysterectomy  no  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  patient.  There  are  also 
fibroid  tumors.  They  are  nonmalignant,  and 
in  themselves  are  not  an  indication  for 
hysterectomy,  but  once  in  a  while  we  en- 
counter very  large  ones,  or  a  number  of 
them,  which  interfere  with  menstruation  and 
intercourse,  or  cause  too  much  bleeding.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  remove  the  tumors 
without  removing  the  uterus  too.  Any  situ- 
ation that  causes  dangerous,  uncontrollable 
bleeding  requires  hysterectomy  //  every  other 
treatment  fails." 

Mrs.  Kelly  nodded  her  comprehension. 
She  was  following  with  intelligent  interest. 

"There  are  some  other  things  that  warrant 
hysterectomy  in  a  woman  under  forty.  Stub- 
born, painful  menstruation.  Endometriosis — 
when  the  pelvis  is  invaded  by  tiny  blood 
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blisters  and  adhesions.  Damage  from  a  pre- 
vious pelvic  infection.  We  prefer  less  radical 
operations  that  leave  the  reproductive  power 
unimpaired,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  milder 
measures  don't  give  enough  relief.  Or  a  doctor 
may  feel  strongly  that  a  woman's  general 
health  is  being  jeopardized.  Am  I  being  clear 
so  far?" 

"Yes  indeed.  While  we're  on  this— I've 
heard  that  women  suffer  terribly  from  meno- 
pause symptoms  if  they  have  a  hysterectomy 
while  they  are  still  menstruating.  Is  that 
true?" 

"There  is  a  so-called  surgical  menopause 
following  removal  of  the  ovaries  of  a  woman 
who  has  not  yet  reached  the  natural  meno- 
pause. Actually,  this  needn't  be  too  bad. 
There  are  helpful  medications,  you  know. 
Removal  of  the  uterus  alone,  when  the  ovaries 
are  left,  should  cause  very  little  trouble.  I  find 
I  am  able  to  carry  my  patients  through  most 
of  these  things  very  easily." 

"Doesn't  a  hysterectomy  mean  that  every- 
thing is  taken  out— uterus  and  ovaries  and 
all?" 

"That's  an  important  point,  and  one  we 
surgeons  don't  entirely  agree  on  among  our- 
selves. Some  lop  authorities  believe  that  if  the 
uterus  is  diseased  and  must  be  taken  out,  the 
ov.uies  and  Fallopian  tubes  might  as  well 
come  out,  too,  even  though  they  are  healthy. 
Or  that  if  diseased  ovaries  must  be  taken  out, 
the  uterus  should  come  with  them,  whether 
it  is  diseased  or  not.  The  reasoning  is  that 
ovaries  are  of  no  use  without  the  uterus,  and 
vice  versa.  All  these  organs,  you  see,  especially 
the  uterus,  are  susceptible  to  cancer.  I  don't 
agree  entirely  with  this  view 
myself,  though  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it." 

"When  the  ovaries  are 
left  in,  is  that  a  'partial  hys- 
terectomy"? A  friend  of 
mine  had  one,  and  I  never 
did  know  what  it  meant." 

"Well,  no.  A  partial  hys-    ~ 

terectomy  usually  refers  to  "  t^mi 
a  different  matter.  That  is  a 
procedure  whereby  only  w  hat  we  call  the 'body' 
or  main  part  of  the  uterus  is  removed,  leaving 
the  cervix.  The  cervix  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus,  you  know,  the  slender  neck  that  pro- 
trudes down  into  the  top  of  the  vagina.  Such 
an  operation  would  be  called  a  partial,  or 
subtotal,  hysterectomy.  I  don't  use  this  method 
at  all,  or  at  least  very  rarely.  Next  to  the 
breast,  the  cervix  is  the  commonest  site  of 
cancer  in  women.  If  a  uterus  is  taken  out, 
whether  or  not  the  ovaries  are  removed,  it  is 
much  better  to  take  out  the  cervix  too." 

"If  there  is  more  danger  of  cancer  when  the 
cervix  is  left  in,  why  isn't  it  always  taken 
out?" 

"A  certified  surgeon  operating  in  an  ac- 
credited hospital  almost  invariably  does  re- 
move it  nowadays,  Mrs.  Kelly.  It  was  a  difficult 
operation  to  perform,  and  held  some  dangers 
in  the  days  before  improved  operating  tech- 
niques and  blood  bank*.  Jt  is  still  possible  to 
find  what  we  call  a  'casual'  or  'occasional' 
operator  who  may  regularly  do  partial  hys- 
terectomies in  a  nonaccredited  hospital.  But  it 
is  easy  to  reassure  yourself.  Look  for  a  sur- 
geon—not necessarily  a  specialist— who  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  in  a  Grade  A  hospital." 

"I  see.  I  am  really  learning  things  today." 


Let's  look  now  at  some  legitimate  reasons 
for  hysterectomy  for  women  of  forty  and 
over.  Assuming  they  have  finished  having 
their  babies,  we  don't  need  to  worry  so  much 
about  trying  to  preserve  their  reproductive 
ability.  It  is  these  older  women  who  are  more 
likely  to  develop  serious  conditions  in  the 
pel-vie  organs.  Such  as  cancer,  for  instance. 

"Occasionally  a  woman  of  your  age  bleeds 
very  hard  and  long  for  reasons  we  don't 
understand.  She  becomes  very  run  down. 
Anemia  may  actually  threaten  her  life.  If  her 
bleeding  can't  be  controlled  medically,  a  hys- 
terectomy must  be  done. 

"A  hysterectomy  is  sometimes  called  for, 
too,  when  the  middle-aged  or  older  patient 
has  'prolapse' — that  is  to  say,  when  the  floor 
of  the  pelvis  droops  and  the  bladder  and 
rectum  bulge  into  the  vagina  like  a  hernia. 
Sometimes  they  protrude  clear  outside  the 


vagina.  The  condition  is  usually  a  delayed 
result  of  childbirth  and  it  is  treated  by  surgery, 
though  not  always  by  hysterectomy.  If  hys- 
terectomy is  elected,  it  is  done  from  below, 
through  the  vagina.  This  is  called  vaginal 
hysterectomy.  It  is  much  less  radical  than  cut- 
ting into  the  abdomen  as  far  as  the  effect  on 
the  patient  is  concerned,  and  of  course  the 
pelvic  floor  is  repaired  at  the  same  time. 

"These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  perform- 
ing hysterectomies,  Mrs.  Kelly.  I  could  prob- 
ably think  of  more,  but  you  look  as  though 
you  had  a  question  on  your  mind." 

"Well— something  was  going  through  my 
mind,  although  you  may  think  it  very  silly 
gossip.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  my 
neighbor  said:  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
regular  hysterectomy  'ring'— doctors  who  per- 
form hysterectomies  when  there  is  no  need  to 
at  all.  Is  there  any  truth  to  this?" 

I  think  your  neighbor  was  talking  rather 
irresponsibly.  If  such  a  'ring'  could  be  proved, 
the  medical  associations  and  health  authori- 
ties would  soon  put  it  out  of  business.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  say  that  a  good  many  hyster- 
ectomies are  done  which  are  considered  un- 
necessary by  the  most  experienced  authorities, 
men  we  consider  tops  in  our  field.  But  you 
should  know  that  the  medical  profession  is 
trying  very  hard  to  prevent  unnecessary  hys- 
terectomies. Many  of  them  are  done  because 
some  women  want  them.  More  than  once  I've 
had  a  patient  practically  demand  that  I  per- 
form a  hysterectomy  on  her.  When  I  refuse, 
she  goes  on  to  another  surgeon. 

"Two  to  one  nothing  ails  her  but  ordinary 
menopause,  with  its  baseless  anxieties  and 
fears.  Yes,  it's  a  fact.  If  she 
does  find  a  doctor  who  con- 
sents to  operate  on  her,  he 
just  about  has  to  take  her 
to  a  second-  or  third-rate 
hospital.  In  a  first-class,  or 
Grade  A,  hospital,  every- 
thing that  is  taken  out  of  a 
patient  is  inspected  care- 
*™    fully  by  the  pathologist.  If 
there  is  any  question  about 
the  merits  of  the  operation,  it  is  submitted  to 
a  committee.  The  surgeon  must  appear  before 
the  stafl"  and  defend  his  ground." 

"That  doesn't  exactly  help  the  patient  after 
the  fact,  does  it?"  laughed  Mrs.  Kelly. 

"No— but  it  helps  future  patients.  No  sur- 
geon wants  to  appear  before  that  committee. 
I  wish  people  could  know  this,  and  understand 
the  hospital  grading  system  before  they  go 
into  a  hospital  for  major  surgery.  If  a  hospital 
is  approved  by  the  Council  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, there  is  not  much  danger  that  any- 
thing will  be  removed  from  a  patient  with- 
out good  reason. 

"Now — let's  get  to  your  particular  case, 
Mrs.  Kelly.  I'd  like  to  know  first  exactly  what 
has  been  bothering  you.  Then  I'd  like  to 
examine  you,  if  I  may." 

Mrs.  Kelly's  face  lighted  up.  "I  was  hoping 
you  would.  Doctor.  To  begin  with,  after  we 
moved  out  here  I  felt  very  low  and  depressed. 
At  first  I  thought  I  was  homesick.  Then  my 
periods  became  irregular  and  started  out  with 
heavy  gushes  of  blood,  and  I  began  to  suspect 
menopause.  My  mother  and  older  sister  had 
menopause  that  way.  But  then  I  started 
dribbling  and  spotting  between  periods.  That 
frightened  me.  I  had  read  it  was  something 
one  ought  to  see  a  doctor  about  right  away. 
It  was  then  I  went  to  the  local  doctor  who 
told  me  I  needed  a  hysterectomy." 

"Spotting  is  one  of  the  danger  signals,  Mrs. 
Kelly.  Did  you  notice  it  more  after  douching 
or  intercourse?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  guess  I  did.  I  haven't  any  other 
symptoms  that  I  know  of." 

"How  about  your  health  up  to  this  time? 
Have  you  ever  had  any  serious  illness,  or 
chronic  condition?" 

"Except  when  I  was  in  the  hospital  having 
my  babies,  I  never  missed  getting  a  meal  on 
the  table  during  my  whole  married  life!" 

"That's  a  wonderful  record!  Now  suppose 
you  go  on  down  to  the  examining  room. 
We  can  take  the  rest  of  the  history  as  we  go 
along— I'm  a  bit  behind  on  my  appoint- 
ments." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  94 
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by   MAXINE  DAVIS 

The  nott'd  medical  writer 
and  author  i>f  numerous  hooks  on 
tainllv  health  [irohleiiis. 

Heat  and  humidity  take  a 
lot  of  starch  out  of  most  of 
us.  We've  just  begun  to 
learn  why,  and  how  to  pro- 
tect ourselves. 
The  body  has  a  complex  mechanism  for  tem- 
perature control.  A  thermostat  called  the 
hypothalnmx,  located  in  the  brain,  keeps  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  person  normally  about  97° 
to  99°F.  The  skin  throws  olf  unrequired  heat 
unless,  due  to  exercise  or  hot  weather,  the 
body  becomes  warmer  than  usual.  Then  a 
cooling  system-  the  sweat  glands— goes  to 
work.  Evaporating  sweat  cools  the  skin  and 
the  blood  beneath  it.  I  hese  glands  can,  if 
necessary,  pour  out  four  quarts  of  perspira- 
tion in  an  hour. 

Bui  lliis  nu'chanism  can  become  over-loaded 
and  break  down.  That  can  be  dangerous,  for 
the  human  body  cannot  tolerate  too  much  heat. 

People  have  always  known  this  instinctively, 
and  evolved  a  good  many  rules  for  staying 
well  and  comlbrtable  in  heat.  Some  still  make 
great  sense;  others  have  been  disprovcn. 

The  majority  deal  with  diet,  for  food  is  the 
fuel  for  the  body's  heating  plant.  We  used  to  be 
told  in  summer  it  was  best  to  cat  several  small 
meals,  not  three  hearty  ones.  Now  we  know  it's 
what  we  eat,  not  when  we  eat,  that  counts. 

Grarulmoihcr  always  kept  a  big  hospitable 
pitcher  of  well-sugared  lemonaile  or  iced  tea 
on  hand;  and  till  recently  we  believed  it  was 
wise  to  eat  less  meat  and  "solid"  foods,  more 
ice  cream  and  "cooling"  items. 

Actually  nutritional  needs  are  the  same  the 
year  around,  but,  because  we  don't  need  so 
much  fuel  to  keep  a  normal  body  lenipera- 
ture  when  the  porch  thermometer  is  soaring, 
it's  better  to  eat  less,  cs|iecially  of  such  con- 
centrated fuel  as  starches  and  fats.  BUT... 

We  do  need  a  balanced  diet  of  vitamins,  min- 
erals, and  proteins.  This  isn't  easy.  Capricious 
summer  appetites  make  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  insure  daily  rations  of  I'ruil,  vege- 
tables, and  proteins  in  proper  proportions. 

So — /  always  take  out  vitamin  insurance 
with  BEXEL.  It's  my  experience  that  I  orniula 
#21  is  the  perfect  all-purpose  vitamin-mineral 
combination  for  keeping  the  healiliy  adult, 
healthy.  T  he  body  can  store  a  liniiied  supply 
of  the  "fat-soluble"  vitamins,  chiefl)  A, 
D,  and  R;  but  cannot  store  any  of  the  "water- 
soluble"  ones,  including  the  whole  B  complex, 
of  some  10  to  12  elements,  and  vitamin  C. 

Each  vitamin  and  mineral  makes  its  own  spe- 
cial contribution  to  health.  They  are  also 
interrelated,  many  being  essential  for  assimi- 
lation of  other  nutritional  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, the  body  cannot  utilize  iron  without  Bi. 
If  a  person  consumed  all  the  iron  in  a  horse- 
shoe it  would  be  worthless  without  enough  Bi. 

Excessive  enerj^y  requirements  and  increased 
perspiration  in  hot  weather  can  cause  a  more 
rapid  loss  or  use  of  water  soluble  vitamins. 
We  become  sadly  deficient  in  them  unless  we 
consume  an  adequate  daily  supply — which  we 
get  in  BEXEL  Formula  #21. 

I  don't  give  bexel  #21  to  everyone.  There's  a 
member  of  the  bexel  family  of  tine  vitamins 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  every  member  of  our- 
andyour-family,  so  each  gets  the  right  amount. 

I'd  like  to  send  you  "The  Family  Health 
Handbook,"  a  wonderful  reference  booklet 
with  complete  emergency  lirst  aid  instructions 
plus  general  health  information.  If  you'd  like 
to  have  a  free  copy,  send  your  name  and 
address  to  Maxine  Davis,  P.O.  Box  548-K, 
Bridgeport  9,  Conn. 

°  •  '  ©  McKesson  &  Bobbins 
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"After  seven  or  eight  the  child 
is  unconsciously  trying  to  outgrow 
his  previous  deference  to  his 
father  as  the  ultimate  authority." 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


Boyhood 
chaos  has  its 
own  order. 


By  BENJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.D. 


Inexperienced  parents  are  apt  to  think 
their  first  child  is  going  to  the  dogs 
sometimes  in  the  six-to-twelve-year-old 
age  period.  He  seems  to  have  lost  most  of 
his  table  manners.  He  balks  at  hair  brush- 
ing, hand  washing,  baths.  He's  more  likely 
than  not  to  keep  his  room  and  posses- 
sions in  an  awful  mess.  His  language  may 
be  rough  or  worse.  He's  often  argumen- 
tative and  sometimes  quite  rude.  He  is 
apt  to  develop  irritating  habits  that  grate 
on  his  parents'  nerves;  they  beg  him  or 
command  him  to  stop  these,  but  he  al- 
ways forgets. 

This  is  the  surface  picture.  But  if  you 
have  the  patience  to  look  underneath  the 
surface  you  can  see  subtle  signs  of  a  new 
kind  of  self-discipline.  Psychologists  have 
made  careful  observations  of  what  seven- 
year-olds  talk  about,  during  recess  peri- 
ods, for  instance,  and  find  that  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  time  is  spent  discussing 
what's  proper  behavior — not  from  an 
adult's  point  of  view,  of  course,  but  from 
a  kid's  point  of  view.  They  criticize  class- 
mates who  they  think  are  out  of  line  in 
any  direction. 

I  think  that  this  concern  about  behavior 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  children  keep 
forming  secret  societies  at  this  age.  Sev- 
eral boys,  who  play  together  anyway 
because  they  have  a  common  point  of 
view,  suddenly  decide  to  formalize  their 
solidarity  with  all  the  trappings  of  a  dig- 
nified men's  club — name,  bylaws,  ofliccrs, 
badges.  It  helps  each  one  to  feel  surer  that 
he  is  a  right-thinking  individual  if  he  is 
publicly  associated  with  a  right-thinking 
group.  The  group  can  further  convince 
themselves  that  they  have  the  correct 
standards  by  ostentatiously  excluding 
those  who  differ  from  them. 

The  club  idea  helps  them  in  another 
way.  The  secrecy  is  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  keeping  parents  and  teachers  at  a 
distance.  For  how  can  you  feel  you  are 
establishing  your  own  code  of  behavior 
when  adults  are  constantly  telling  you 
what  to  do— as  if  you  were  too  young  to 
know? 

The  games  that  become  increasingly 
fascinating,  like  hopscotch,  jacks,  miim- 
ble-the-peg,  show  how  strong  the  drive 
for  self-discipline  is.  Part  of  the  appeal  is 
the  development  of  skill  for  its  own  sake. 
If  you  had  never  seen  such  games  but  had 
only  heard  somebody  describe  how  hard 
children  practice  them,  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day,  you  might  assume 
that  stern  grownups  were  driving  them  to 
these  tasks.  Actually,  parents  have  to  pull 


Not  mature  enough  to  a.^sert  himself  graciously, 

he  shows  independence  by  differing,  by  arguing,  by  irritating. 


their  children  away  from  such  games  by 
the  scrutT  of  the  neck  for  meals,  and 
teachers  have  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  to 
prevent  jacks  contests  from  springing  up 
in  the  corridors  of  school. 

Even  the  messiest  child  between  six 
and  twelve  will  have  moments  of  orderli- 
ness. Suddenly  he  feels  the  urge  to  sys- 
tematize his  comic  books.  He  gathers  the 
dusty  things  from  every  corner.  He  sits 
happily  among  them  for  hours,  stacking 
them  by  title  and  date.  Or  he  decides  to 
organize  all  the  stuff  in  his  desk  drawers. 
The  psychological  closeness  between 
messiness  and  orderliness  shows  up  in  the 
glee  with  which  he  first  dumps  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  drawers  in  a  huge  pile  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Sometimes  he  col- 
lects such  a  mountain  of  possessions  that 
his  enthusiasm  runs  out  before  he  gets 
very  far  in  organizing  them.  His  mother 
in  desperation  has  to  finish  the  job. 

Formal  collections  blossom  now,  too: 
stamps,  rocks,  trading  cards.  The  chief 
delight  is  in  trying  to  complete  the  collec- 
tion, and  to  arrange  it  according  to  some 
system.  Those  girls  who,  after  seven  or 
eight  years,  are  still  interested  in  dolls  are 
apt  to  take  less  pleasure  in  mothering 
them  or  having  them  act  family  roles. 
Instead,  dolls,  paper  dolls  and  their 
clothes  become  more  like  collections. 

An  aspect  of  the  growing  strictness  of 
the  child,  which  may  irritate  his  father,  is 
the  way  he  watches  the  speed-limit  signs 
and  the  car's  speedometer.  He  has  no 
hesitation  in  telling  his  father,  "You  are 
going  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour  and  the 
speed  limit  is  thirty-five."  A  parent  feels 
that  since  he  has  taught  the  child  right 
and  wrong,  the  child  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  parent  is  doing  right, 
whatever  he  does.  That  was  true  earlier, 
but  not  after  seven  or  eight.  The  child  is 
now  looking  to  the  outside  world  for  the 
rules  and  is  unconsciously  trying  to  out- 
grow his  previous  deference  to  his  father 
as  the  ultimate  authority.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  gives  him  considerable 
satisfaction  to  discover  that  this  man.  for- 
merly presumed  to  have  godlike  righteous- 
ness, is  actually  a  lawbreaker.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  child's  own  increas- 
ing self-discipline,  the  significant  thing 


about  this  attention  to  the  speed  limits  is 
the  literal-mindedness  with  which  he 
takes  the  world's  rules.  To  put  it  in  differ- 
ent words:  this  is  the  age  when  an  indi- 
vidual's conscience  is  at  its  most  strict 
and  most  arbitrary.  There  are  no  grays — 
only  blacks  and  whites. 

Another  sign  of  the  severity  of  con- 
science now  is  the  frequency  of  what  psy- 
chiatrists call  compulsions.  They  are  some- 
what like  superstitions,  but  more  bother- 
some and  more  private.  One  that  many 
children  share,  around  eight,  nine  and  ten 
years  of  age,  is  stepping  over  cracks  in 
the  sidewalk.  They  find  themselves  doing 
this  even  if  they  have  never  seen  anyone 
else  doing  it.  In  the  dim  past,  long  before 
there  were  psychiatrists  or  psychoanalysts, 
children  sensed  vaguely  the  meaning  of 
such  a  habit  and  said  a  joking  rhyme 
about  it:  "Step  on  a  crack,  break  your 
mother's  back."  This  is  a  way  of  saying: 
"When  my  mother  is  cross  to  me  and  the 
thought  flashes  through  my  mind  '1  wish 
she'd  slip  on  a  banana  peel,'  I  feel  so 
gLiilty  that  I  have  to  step  over  a  crack  to 
undo  the  evil  wish."  This  is  so  different 
from  the  attitude  of  a  four-year-old,  who 
doesn't  feel  conscience-stricken  at  all 
when  he  points  a  pretend  pistol  at  his 
mother  and  says  gleefully,  "Bang!  I'm 
shooting  you  dead." 

The  emergence  of  the  child's  own  con- 
science and  its  relationship  to  his  striving 
to  be  more  independent  of  his  parents 
show  up  in  his  new  attitude  toward  reli- 
gion, if  he  is  growing  up  in  a  religious 
family.  Back  when  he  was  four  or  five  he 
saw  that  his  father  looked  up  to  God  the 
way  he  himself  looked  up  to  his  father. 
You  might  say  he  felt  he  was  related  to 
God  through  his  father  (somewhat  the 
way  he's  related  to  his  grandfather)  and 
accepted  God  on  his  parents'  terms.  But 
when  he  begins  to  pull  back  from  his 
parents,  questions  their  Tightness  (at  least 
in  SLirface  matters),  and  looks  to  the  out- 
side world  for  his  cues  about  what  au- 
thority to  look  up  to,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  God  will — to  a  degree — replace  his 
father  as  the  ultimate  authority.  And  his 
inner  need  to  define  sharply  between 
right  and  wrong  makes  him  not  only 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  28 
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Whatever  you're  serving  when 
you  eat  outdoors  .  .  .  franks, 
hamburgs,  steaks  or  cold  cuts, 
a  steaming  pot  of  4125^  Brick 
Oven  Baked  Beans  belongs  on 
your  patio  table.  Baked  all  day 
long  in  a  rich  brown  sugar  sauce 
with  tender  pieces  of  selected 
pork,  these  real  old  New  Eng- 
land baked  beans  will  add  a 
different  flavor  touch  to  any 
meal  you  serve. 

And,  don't  forget  to  have  41IIm^ 
Corn  Relish  on  your  table,  too. 

brick  oven 


SEALED  OVEN-HOT  IN  BOTH  GLASS  JARS  AND  TINS 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Company  ,  Portland,  Maine 
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willing  but  glad  to  accept  the  church's  doc- 
trines. (Perhaps  "smug"  is  a  good  word  for  his 
attitude.)  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  children  at 
this  age  have  much  sense  of  communicating 
with  God  in  an  intimate,  personal  way — that 
comes  later — but  that  they  now  give  allegiance 
to  Him  in  their  own  right. 

What  is  the  over-all  meaning  of  this  system- 
loving,  rule-making,  self-disciplining,  con- 
science-strengthening aspect  of  development, 
in  the  six-to-twelve-year-old  period?  In  sev- 
eral articles  I  discussed  the  emotional  develop- 
ment of  the  child  in  the  earlier  phase  between 
three  and  six,  how  he  grows  in  wisdom  and 
character  through  his  very  intense  attachment 
to  each  of  his  parents,  forming  through  their 
example  his  ideals  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. But  such  ties  must  eventually  be  loosened 
if  a  child  is  to  go  on  to  make  a  good  adjust- 
ment to  the  outside  world.  This  is  brought 
about  primarily  by  the  increasing  sense  of  ri- 
valry which  he  feels  toward  the  parent  of  the 
same  sex.  The  dangers  which  he  imagines  in 
this  rivalry  make  him  eventually  give  up  the 
fantasy  that  he  can  somehow  have  the  other 
parent  for  himself.  He  largely  suppresses  his 
romantic  and  sexual  interests.  He  turns  with 
some  relief  to  the  less  personal  outside  world 
and  becomes  fascinated  with  abstract  matter 
such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  mechanics,  nature. 


Do  not  say,  or  even  think,  that  your 
child  is  lying,  if  she  comes  and  tells 
you  that  a  mamma  dog  with  seven 
puppies  is  couched  in  the  closet  under 
the  stairs.  She  is  only  enjoying  the 
liberty  of  living  in  two  worlds,  as  the 
poets  and  prophets  can,  and  crossing 
freely  from  one  realm  into  the  other, 
from  the  confines  of  the  actual  into 
the  iridescent  land  of  vision.  Do  not 
worry;  if  she  is  born  to  be  a  poet  you 
cannot  hold  her;  if  not,  she  will  lose 
that  freedom  soon  enough  without 
your  intervention. 


If  a  boy  can't  beat  his  father,  he  can  join 
him,  and  a  girl  can  join  her  mother.  He  no 
longer  has  to  try  so  hard  to  be  like  his  father 
because,  inside,  he's  more  convinced  that  he 
already  is  an  independent  man  of  the  world 
just  like  his  father.  Because  of  his  touchy  pride 
in  his  independence,  he  doesn't  want  to  accept 
his  rules  from  his  parents.  But  having  been 
brought  up  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
and  a  desire  to  be  accepted,  he  must  fill  the 
vacuum  with  rules  froin  somewhere  and  he 
looks  to  his  pals,  his  teachers,  his  religion.  His 
iiicasiness  about  being  newly  on  his  own, 
noially  speaking,  makes  him  almost  slavishly 
Ksponsive  to  his  own  unsophisticated  con- 
Nucnce.  The  reason  his  parents  don't  see  this 
conscientiousness  is  that  he  is  showing  them 
so  much  rebelliousness  in  regard  to  superficial 
matters  like  cleanliness,  manners  and  chores. 

In  a  most  serious  sense  the  child  between  six 
and  twelve  is  working  strenuously  to  prepare 
himself  for  adaptation  to  the  outside  world — 
to  learn  its  skills,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  co-operate 
with  its  citizens.  His  job  is  made  doubly  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  he  has  to 
emancipate  himself  actively  to  some  degree 
from  his  parents.  This  is  painful  to  them  and 
to  him  because  he's  nowhere  near  mature 
enough  to  do  it  graciously.  He  has  to  do  it  by 
differing,  by  arguing,  by  irritating.  This  hap- 
pens whether  or  not  his  parents  are  trying  to 
keep  him  too  dependent.  In  other  words,  it's 
his  own  dependence  which  he's  primarily 
fighting  against. 

How  are  the  parents  to  cope  with  the  peski- 
ness  of  the  school-age  child?  Just  to  be  under- 
standing and  patient  isn't  enough — it  doesn't 
improve  his  behavior  or  spirits.  To  give  him  a 
f  ree  hand  to  be  as  difficult  as  he  likes  isn't  good 
lor  him  and  it's  intolerable  for  the  pai'ents. 
I  here's  no  neat  solution,  as  I'm  sure  you 
know,  but  I'll  at  least  discuss  the  issues  soon. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 


America'sMost  PopularNurs 


evenf/o  baby  gifts 
practical... and  so  welconn 

New!  evenf/o  Hot  Water  Fauc 


Bottle  Warmer 


$2.50 


Attaches  to  any  fauc( 
-  Flow  of  hot  water  r 
r?  tates  bottle  so  forma 
warms  thoroughl 
speedily.  EconomicE 
easy  to  clean,  wea 
and  wears. 


$3.00  PSS^^flVfW 

oiff-  n/t 

Packaged    ^^i^^-'J       f\  f 

evenf/o J^'Ifl^i*«'  ^ 
Layette  'i^ltSffi^^ 
Feeding  Kit  ^ 

Everything  to  feed  baby  for  the  fir; 
year.  40  piece  set  includes  six  8-oz.  an 
two  4-oz.  complete  Evenflo  units,  pack 
age  of  bottle  cleanser,  extra  nipple; 
caps,  discs. 

evenflo  Deluxe  Electric  Sterilize 

Eight-bottle  sterilizer  saves  space  o 
the  range,  shuts  off  automaticallj 
Other  models  as  low  as  $3.98. 


rheie  and  other  qualify  Evenflo  Nursers,  Sfen 
lizers  and  Accessories  are  on  sale  everywhere 


EVENFLO,    RAVENNA,  OHI 


BLES 


sec 


event? 


While  you  are  waiting  you'll  special 
bless  pleasant,  soothing  Turns !  Heai 
burn  due  to  acid  indigestion,  is  quick! 
relieved  by  easy- to- take,  fast-actii 
Turns.  And  Turns  are  high  in  calciur 


ECONOMICAL 


3  rolls  25 


TR4DE  MARK 


Just  Point  on  fingertips 
60e  ig^t^l^vr  drug  store 


MORE  CASH  FOR  YOU  ! 

YES,  you  can  have  more  cash  in  your  pocket  if 
you  put  your  spare  time  to  work.  Write  for  our 
miincy-makiim  plan.  N"  oblinat iim. 
CURTIS  CmCULATION  COMPANY,  759  Indepenilence  Square,  Phlla.  5,  Pa. 


JULY,  195V 


Betty  Crocker  brings  you  a  new  mix  for  a  new  cake 

Chiffon 

Cake  Mix! 

Looks  different!  Tastes  different!  Feels  different! 


♦  PERFECTI  Yes,  every  mix  we  make  for  you  is  guoranleed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  the  box  top  with  a  letter  describing  your  boltina  lo  Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  bock. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER! 

IMPORTED 
NURSERY  CLOCK 


^3.50  value   $1 25 

yours  for  only  ' 

with  the  coupon  on 

NEW  MENNEN 
BABY  POWDER 


NOW... 
FOR  BABY! 
NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
FORMULA 
MENNEN 
BABY  POWDER 

Contains  special  ingre- 
dient that  repels  bac- 
teria-carrying wetness. 
Stops  diaper  rash. 
Stops  diaper  odor  and 
chafing.  9  ounces,  59^. 
No  Fed.  Tax. 

Clock  sent  direct 
from  Europe. 
This  offer  subject  to 
i  withdrawal  at  any  time. 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

Itv  IIAULAN  MILLKK 


"OiK'c  Ik-  iiiukes  up  his  tniml 
lo  <i<>  Mtiiictliinc. 
h«'  rosts  Croiii  the  ••llort." 


One  of  our  town's  biggies  confesses 
that  as  a  boy  he  always  took  along  his 
WTitten  invitation,  to  be  sure  he'd 
gain  admittance  to  his  chums"  birth- 
day parties.  "I  still  take  'em  along," 
he  muses,  "when  I'm  invited  to  the 
Gridiron  or  the  White  House." 

How  those  flowery  summer  hats  bring 
out  a  woman's  femaleness!  "They  even 
help  an  old  dowager,"  says  our  club  cynic, 
"act  almost  as  feminine  as  a  sweet  young 
thing!" 

Our  lieutenant  sent  us  a  four-fold 
w«'^ding-anniversary  card  from  Japan. 
They  pictorially  apprehend  the  Yankee 
idea:  the  bride  lt>oks  like  a  goddess 
and  her  husband  like  a  boob. 

"  We  women  are  fey .'"  exclaims  Betty 
Comfort,  chasing  the  kids  off  the  top  of  the 
garage.  "We're  too  young,  we  think,  to 
wear  bifocals,  yet  how  stoic  with  our  con- 
tact lenses!" 

Our  daughter  has  equipped  her  young 
ones  with  plastic  roller  skates,  gentler  on 
the  furniture.  "This  meets  halfway,"  she 
explains,  "their  contention  that  the  living 
room  is  the  best  place  to  roller-skate." 

iPne  ttf  my  st><-rel  arnhil ions  is  to 
siir/trise  the  nholf  fntnily  snmv  eve- 
itiiif!  Uy  riMtliins  fragrniit  Italian  /tizza 
on  oitr  JafMiiirsf  liihai  lii  ovt'ii'.t  rliar- 
roal.   ill,  garlic  irilh  a  rliarroal flavor! 

"We'll  be  waked  at  six  a.m.  on  the 
Fourth  by  a  burst  of  illegal  firecrackers," 
1  warned  my  Lady  Love.  "Yes,"  she  re- 
minded me,  "and  you  can  lean  out  the 
window  and  celebrate  freedom  with  your 
illegal  pistol." 

They  nu-t  in  «M>llcgc  on  u  <loiible 
blind  <latc,  our  town's  bcsl-adjuslcil 
couple.  "I'll  tak«'  the  short  one."  he 
said  as  the  girls  d«'s«'cnded  tlic  sorority 
Kluirs,  anil  iioh  tli<->  have  two  grand- 
children. 

We've  been  invited  to  dine  with  Robert 
Frost  and  Paul  Engle,  the  poets.  It's  my 
chance  to  reveal  publicly  that  my  Dream 
Girl  won't  let  me  read  a  little  poetry  aloud 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

U  hen  I  i-an't  ln>rrfnr  a  xailtlle  lior.te 
from  my  affhtent  friends,  I'm  just  us 
happy  petlalin/i  a  hike  arountl  the 
neiithhorhtHtil  fitr  exerrise.  I  feel  the 
hivyi-le  is  a  more  reasonahle  heasi, 
ami  mans  hesi  friend. 

In  our  narrow  back  stairway  I've  hung 
nineteen  largish  color  prints  of  modern 
paintinj^s  (Marin,  Dufy,  Miro  and  the 
like).  1  call  it  my  private  art  gallery;  a 
wonderful  place  lo  show  pretty  guests  my 
favorite  Van  Gogh  with  a  flashlight. 

I've  beautified  part  of  our  back-yard 
lawn  by  paving  it :  a  concrete  tennis  court. 
My  next  lawn  beautification  is  likely  to  be 
a  60'  X  6'  shu/Jleboard  alley  of  green 
concrete. 

My  hunt  for  a  new  name  to  con- 
vince teen-agers  that  «c  love  'em, 
that  the  term  isn't  hostile,  bas  turned 
up  a  possibility:  Iccn-angcl.  It  may 
do  for  the  girls,  but  I  be  s  might  re- 
buff it.  eh? 

My  snub-nosed  phoenix  confesses  that 
she  still  has  her  Letty  Lane  paper  dolls, 
inherited  from  her  mom,  or  maybe  her 
gramma.  If  I  ever  catch  her  playing  with 
'em  I'll  escape  for  twenty-seven  holes  of 
golf. 

"I've  flisem'ereil  trhtil's  ivr€>n;i  ivilh 
my  fiolf  flame,"  rim f  esses  I'eler  i  '.tun- 
forl,  adtlina  np  a  on  the  liilehen 
steps,  u-ali-hinf!  his  iiife  moiv  the 
laivn.  "I  have  a  litiill  complex  thai  I 
should  he  iloinu  chores  at  home." 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Pm  fond  of  the  charming  president  of 
our  electric-light  company.  The  power 
rarely  goes  off;  and  I  never  blame  him. 
But  when  it  does,  it  plays  hob  with  our  fur- 
nace, fridge,  electric  range  and  air  cooler, 
and  I  always  have  nine  electric  clocks  to 
reset. 

On  our  first  Chicago  expedition  in 
years,  friends  took  us  to  an  authentic 
Japanese  sukiyaki  restaurant,  Naka- 
no-ya.  .Authentic  except  that  you 
don't  sit  on  the  floor  cross-legged; 
there's  a  foot  pit,  so  you  can  sit  com- 
fortably on  the  floor.  (Clever  people, 
these  Japanese.) 

We  once  got  socked  S8  for  a  hearty 
room-service  breakfast  at  a  big-town  ho- 
tel. On  a  later  trip  I  began  to  sneak  break-  ^ 
fasts  in  as  contraband  from  the  nearest  • 
drugstore,  even  by  taxi,  in  brown  sacks  * 
or  my  blue  flight  bag.  Once  this  cost  more 
than  having  it  wheeled  in  on  a  carl. 

My  two  favorite  novels  this  spring 
irere  escapist:  Mary  Renault's  The 
King  .Must  Die  and  T.  //.  IThite's 
The  Once  and  Future  King.  I  kept 
jumping  hack  and  forth,  early  Crete 
to  King  .4rthur's  court,  tvith  an  oc- 
casiintal  peek  at  Ike  and  \ikita. 

Who  should  fly  into  town  to  speak  at  our 
local  college  but  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek! 
I  got  a  close  look  at  her,  concluded  she 
could  have  upstaged  the  most  formidable 
of  the  Newport  dowagers. 

My  neighbor  with  five  teen-age  chil- 
dren thinks  he  suffers  from  a  fixation 
or  a  compulsion.  He  was  trying  to 
coin  a  font!  word  like  "teen-angel" 
as  a  suhsl it ute  for  teen-ager,  anti  all 
that  popped  into  his  mind  ivas  "teen- 
ogre." 

My  normal  complaint  around  the 
kitchen  is  that  the  leftovers  in  the  icebox 
are  loo  dull.  When  the  leftovers  get  too 
interesting  I  can  always  complain  about 
using  up  the  leftovers  and  about  the 
grocery  bill. 

As  an  unabashed  yokel,  I  always  go  to 
the  high  bird's-eye-view  places:  Eiffel  in 
Paris  Empire  tower  in  New  York,  Top  of 
the  Rock  in  Chicago,  Top  of  the  Mark  in 
San  Francisco.  A  sip  and  a  sandwich  don't 
seem  so  fattening  up  there. 

A  girl  I  know  used  to  stand  at  the 
door  ubeii  she  was  tvtelve  and  grab 
licr  l>irtli<lay  gifts  as  her  small  guests 
arrl\ed.  Sbe's  a  reluctant  hostess 
ni>wuda>s.  but  I  suspect  she'd  enter- 
tain riior<'  if  adult  guests  brought 
pr«'sents  loo. 

My  wife  promises  me  a  full  quota  of 
100  outdoor  meals  this  year.  But  I  can't 
induce  her  lo  adopt  the  simple  repast: 
one  plate,  one  beverage.  She's  a  winsome 
demon  for  transporting  half  the  kitchen 
outdoors. 

Every  time  the  soap  slips  out  of  my 
Jingers  as  I'm  sttaping  my  hair  in  the 
shnirer  and  I  catch  it  hefore  it  hits  the 
Jloor  I  reproach  myself:  "ft  hat  a  hig- 
league  shortstop  you'll  have  made!" 
and  my  uife  asks  me,  "What  are  you 
mill  teriitg  altinit?^' 

.  .  .  When  my  daughter-in-law  becomes 
a  winning  bridge  player  in  Japan, 

.  .  .  Or  Patrick's  altitude  toward  his  new 
sister  Tracy  is  as  leery  as  Harlan  If/'s  to- 
ward his  new  brother  Eric, 

.  .  .  And  it  becomes  apparent  that  my 
son-in-law  Steve  actually  does  understand 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

.  .  .  Or  I  olxwrve  how  my  Lady  Love  is 
always  eager  lo  do  nwre  than  her  .share, 
even  if  I  goldbrick  a  bit 

Then  I  stop  wishing  I  had  given  our 
preacher  a  paper  bill  instead  of  the  good- 
luck  $20  gold  piece  I'd  carried  for  years. 


by  GEORGE   ROMNEY,  President,  American  Motors  Corporation 
RAMBLER  .  KELVINATOR  .  METROPOLITAN 


Advertisement 


I'm  not  from  Missouri.  But  I  certainly  believe  in 
the  "show  me"  policy  of  folks  from  that  state, 
particularly  when  shopping  for  new  appliances. 

Let's  say  you're  looking  for  a  new  refrigerator. 
You  go  into  the  neighborhood  dealer's  showroom, 
and  what  do  you  see? 

All  the  new  models  look  handsome.  And  they  all 
look  pretty  much  alike.  It's  what  you  don't  see  that 
makes  the  big  difference  in  basic  excellence.  It's  time 
to  say,  "SHOW  me!" 

Show  Die  how  each  model  is  insulated.  Show  me 
how  the  door  is  braced.  Show  me  how  the  freezer 
section  is  refrigerated.  Show  me  how  this  refriger- 
ator is  different  from  all  the  others. 

You'd  be  surprised  at  how  many  refrigerators  use 
up  their  energy  cooling  the  kitchen  instead  of  the 
food  .  .  .  just  because  they  weren't  built  as  well  as 
they  should  be.  But  not  Kelvinator! 

For  example,  Kelvinator  still  goes  to  the  extra 
expense  of  cross-bracing  doors  to  insure  against 
warping  and  leaking.  This  doesn't  show  outside, 
but  it  can  save  a  lot  of  money  over  the  years. 

Also,  Kelvinator  free/er  compartments  have  coils 
hiiill  rii^ht  inside  ...  on  top,  bottom,  back  and  both 
sides.  Many  manufiicturers  cut  corners  and  save 
money  by  just  welding  a  few  coils  to  the  outside  of 
the  freezing  unit. 

Other  Kelvinator  extras:  the  finest  grade  of  Fiber- 
glas  insulation  used  lavishly  inside  the  door  and 
cabinet  ...  a  door  latch  that  costs  a  little  more  but 
makes  sure  the  door  is  sealed  tight  on  all  four  edges. 

So  don't  cool  your  kitchen  with  a  refrigerator 
that  skimps  on  materials  and  workmanship.  For 
that  purpose,  Kelvinator  oft'ers  a  very  fine  room  air 
conditioner. 

It  takes  more  time  and  costly  materials  to  build 
refrigerators  the  Kelvinator  way.  But  this  phis- 
ijiuiliiv  means  greater  convenience,  lower  operating 
costs  and  longer  satisfaction  for  Kelvinator  owners. 
Nothing  points  this  up  better  than  Kelvinator's 
Polarsphere  refrigerating  unit,  long  famous  for  its 
quiet,  economical,  trouble-free  operation. 

If  the  unseen  differences  in  design  and  construe- 


I  wish  more  appliance 
customers  would  say: 


before  they  buy! 


tion  are  important  to  refrigerators,  they  are  doubly 
vital  in  the  selection  of  a  new  automatic  washer. 

Believe  me,  every  Kelvinator  Dealer  welcomes 
your  pointed  questions  like  these : 

How  does  Kelvinator  g-'t  clothes  cleaner? 
Because  onlv  Kelvinatoi  .las  this  different  kind  of 
washing  action.  It  gets  clothes  cleaner  than  tumbler- 
type  washers.  It  cleans  clothes  safer  than  harsh 
agitator  action. 

Kelvinator  eliminates  the  wear  of  back-and-fonh 
friction.  It  keeps  turning  clothes  over  and  over  as  it 
circulates  them  around  and  around  in  one  direction. 


Kelvinator  Appliances  Designed  To  Meet  Basic  Consumer  Needs 


ts  new 


George  Romney,  AMC  President,  presents 
Kelvinator  appliances  designed  to  tneet  consumer 
needs  just  as  the  Compact  Rambler  has  met  the 
basic  needs  of  todays  motorists.  At  left  is  the  Fabu- 


lous Foodarama.  Only  4V'  wide,  it  gives  you  a 
12-cu.-ft.  deluxe  refrigerator  and  a  6-cu.-ft.  upright 
freezer.  Kelvinator  Electric  Ranges  and  Washers 
have  equally  unique  and  basic  consumer  design. 


Meanwhile,  thousands  of  jets  of  sudsy  water  pene- 
trate each  fibre  to  get  out  ground-in  dirt.  At  the 
same  time,  these  water  jets  hold  the  clothes  away 
from  the  agitator  fins  to  prevent  harsh  contact.  The 
washing  job  is  done  entirely  by  a  turbulent,  foun- 
tain-like surging  of  the  sudsy  water. 

Is  Kelvinator  really  safe  for  fine  fabrics? 
Absolutely!  No  more  need  to  hand-wash  anything. 
Filmiest  lingerie,  new  "synthetics,"  even  Wash- 
Wear  garments  are  done  in  perfect  safety. 

What  about  shirt  collars  and  cuffs  ? 
Elimination  of  the  harsh  beating  of  the  agitator 
makes  possible  the  only  automatic  pre-scrub  cycle 
on  any  washer  today.  Kelvinator's  "Magic  Minute 
Din  Loosener"  pre-treats  clothes  with  a  small 
amount  of  water  and  the  full  amount  of  detergent 
before  regular  washing  starts.  This  loosens  all  dirt, 
grease  and  grime  so  it  is  easily  removed  in  the 
regular  wash  cycle. 

How  about  mainteiuince  and  service? 
Kelvinator  is  so  simple  in  design  ...  so  sturdily 
built  .  .  .  that  you  have  fewer  service  worries.  For 
example,  Kelvinator  owners  can  never  be  faced  with 
a  $70  bill  for  replacing  gears  .  .  .  because  Kelvinator 
has  no  gears. 

Check  the  facts.  Your  Kelvinator  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  inside  story  of  this  washer 
that's  built  better  to  serve  better. 

While  you're  about  it,  let  him  show  you  how  built- 
in  basic  excellence  makes  the  Kelvinator  Electric 
Range  the  outstanding  buy. 

Among  other  basic  advantages,  he'll  show  you 
how  Kelvinator  has  ended  the  drudgery  of  oven 
cleaning.  Only  Kelvinator  gives  you  "throw  away" 
aluminum  oven  linings.  When  they  get  soiled,  it 
takes  just  a  few  minutes  to  replace  them  with  shiny 
new  foil. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this.  Every  appliance  manufac- 
turer must  decide  whether  to  invest  heavily  in  fancy 
trim  and  eye-catching  gadgets  or  to  concentrate  on 
worthwhile  features  and  spend  more  on  basic  excel- 
lence. At  Kelvinator,  we  chose  to  put  every  penny 
into  worthwhile  features  and  basic  excellence. 

So  ...  we  earnestly  invite  you  to  say  "show  me" 
in  every  Kelvinator  Dealer's  showroom.  We  hope 
you'll  say  it  everywhere  you  shop.  To  help  you  judge 
appliances,  we  have  prepared  a  buyers'  guide, 
"How  to  Select  a  New  Electrical  Appliance."  For 
your  free  copy,  write  to  me,  George  Romney, 
President,  American  Motors  Corporation,  Dept. 
26,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


LADIES 
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is  no  place  for  "second  best!'.. 

is  the  place  for  Best  Foods 


Treat  plain,  garden-variety  vegetables 
with  Oriental  Respect!  Honor  them 
with  Best  Foods*  Mayonnaise. .  .as  is 
or  with  a  Far  Western  or  an  intriguing 
Far  Eastern  accent!  Best  Foods 
Mayonnaise  is  flavor-fresh,  smooth 
and  light. ..famous  for  whole  eggs. 

4.  CAULIFLOWER    5.  RADISHES    6.  BEETS    7.  TURNIPS 


1.  Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise,  right  from  the  jar, 
discovers  delicate  new  flavor  in  fresh  vegetables. 

2.  Avocado  Djjx  Mash  1  avocado.  Add  V3  cup 
Best  Foods  Mayonnaise,  1  tbs.  lemon  juice, 
2  tsp.  finely  grated  onion,  dash  of  Tabasco. 

3.  Oriental  Dip:  Blend  1  c.  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise, 
4  tsp.  Soy  Sauce,  1  tsp.  powdered  ginger,  2  tbs. 
chopped  scallions,  2  tbs.  milk,  1  tsp.  vinegar. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


What  men  must 
give  to  marriage 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Department  of  Psychology 


A  HUSBAND'S  ROLE 


'Af 


Lfter  more  than  a  year  together,  Ron  and  I 
are  happy  and  I  have  no  complaints.  Of  course  our 
marriage  isn't  just  uninterrupted  bhss,  but  I  know  from 
my  friends  it  isn't  for  anybody.  Most  of  us  wives  read 
your  page  regularly  and  often  discuss  it.  We  usually 
end  up  by  agreeing  with  what  you  say,  but  we  do  wish 
you'd  direct  some  of  your  pointers  to  husbands  as  well 
as  to  wives. 

"rm  not  the  only  one  who  has  heard  her  husband 
repeat  something  you've  said,  almost  word  for  word, 
so  we  know  men  read  your  articles  too.  Can't  you  write 
something  that  we  can  use  in  reminding  our  husbands 
that  they  have  a  part  to  play,  too,  in  'Making  Marriage 
Work'?  I  believe  what  would  help  most  is  a  piece  that 
both  husband  and  wife  could  read.  It  should  give  the 
husband  some  idea  of  what  his  wife  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, as  well  as  vice  versa.  Since  the  suggestions  would 
concern  both,  neither  would  need  to  feel  resentful  or 
defensive.  This  letter  is  too  long,  but  I  hope  it  doesn't 
go  directly  to  the  wastebasket." 

My  mail  bears  out  the  supposition  that  a  good  many 
husbands  also  read  this  page.  Our  suggestions  are 
directed  largely  toward  women  because  the  page  is  de- 
signed for  them  and  because  I  believe  that  the  quality 
of  the  personal  relationship  between  husband  and  wife 
depends  primarily  upon  the  wife.  It  is  she  who  must 
take  the  initiative  in  setting  and  maintaining  the  tone 
of  that  relationship. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  husband 
should  be  merely  a  passive  bystander.  Marriage  is  a 
partnership,  but  that  is  an  inadequate  description. 
Since  no  two  human  beings  are  alike,  neither  are  any 
two  partners.  Thus  no  two  couples  will  interpret  the 
partnership  of  marriage  in  the  same  way.  However,  cer- 
tain broad  principles  apply  to  all  marriages.  Accept- 
ance and  undeTstanding  of  these  principles  is  necessary 
if  husband  and  wife  are  to  fulfill  their  roles. 

The  husband  is  the  provider.  This  means  he  must  ful- 
fill his  present  duties,  in  routine  matters  as  well  as  in 
larger  affairs  involving  skill  and  judgment.  (He  should 
get  up  early  enough  to  get  to  work  on  time,  without  his 
wife's  prodding.)  At  the  same  time,  he  must  be  looking 
ahead  to  promotion.  His  wife  should  not  let  her  needs, 
wishes  or  domestic  demands  interfere  with  his  rest  or 
opportunity  for  work  at  home. 

The  wife  is  the  homemaker,  and  running  the  house 
is  primarily  her  job,  just  as  earning  the  living  is  the 
husband's.  Ev  en  if  she  has  help  with  actual  work,  hers 
is  still  the  responsibility  for  planning,  supervising, 
scheduling,  as  well  as  for  many  tasks.  Of  course,  if  the 
wife  works,  some  readjustment  is  desirable  so  that  he 
shares  her  load  of  homemaking,  as  she  shares  his  role 
of  earning  the  living.  But  the  division  of  responsibility 
remains  basically  the  same;  the  husband  is  primarily 
the  wage  earner,  the  wife  primarily  the  homemaker. 

Both  need  recreation.  The  busy  mother  of  young 
children  may  find  herself  with  no  freedom  to  pursue 
her  own  interests  or  even  her  own  thoughts.  The  hus- 
band owes  it  to  her  to  see  that  she  has  perhaps  one 
evening  a  week  and  a  few  hours  over  the  weekend  to  do 


as  she  likes,  away  from  home  and  children.  If  this 
means  that  he  acts  as  baby  sitter,  it's  not  too  much  to 
ask.  She,  for  her  part,  should  not  begrudge  him  an  oc- 
casional session  of  bowling  with  the  boys,  or  other 
strictly  masculine  diversions. 

Social  life  should  be  mutually  enjoyable.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  should  ever  accept  a  social  engage- 
ment involving  the  other  without  advance  approval. 
A  man  is  not  entitled  to  bring  a  guest  home  for  dinner 
without  warning,  nor  should  his  wife  sign  him  up  for 
bridge  without  his  knowledge.  However,  a  couple 
should  plan  to  spend  some  evenings  in  mutually  en- 
joyable recreation  with  other  couples.  At  the  same 
time  (and  here  many  wives  make  a  mistake)  they 
should  spend  ample  time  quietly  at  home  together, 
certainly  no  less  than  three  evenings  a  week. 

Companionship  is  essential  to  a  satisfying  relation- 
ship. In  the  early  months  of  marriage  a  husband  is  apt 
to  overemphasize  the  sexual  aspects  of  his  relationship 
with  his  wife,  while  she  is  more  interested  in  social  and 
recreational  activities.  Both  are  essential  to  rewarding 
companionship,  but  neither  alone  is  sufficient.  Hus- 
band and  wife  must  each  try  to  understand,  appreciate 
and  meet  the  expectations  of  the  other. 

Communication  builds  companionship.  Most  couples 
exchange  factual  information.  But  in  its  fullest  sense, 
communication  means  the  sharing  of  thoughts  and 
feeling.  Feelings  must  be  conveyed,  accepted  and  un- 
derstood. The  inhibited  person  has  trouble  conveying 
feelings ;  the  selfish  person  finds  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
feelings  of  another;  and  the  emotionally  immature  per- 
son understands  the  feelings  of  neither  self  nor 
mate. 

If  you  are  not  sure  your  husband  appreciates  his  ob- 
ligations, if  you  doubt  your  ability  to  explain  how  you 
feel,  why  not  get  him  to  read  this  article  with  you? 
At  the  very  least,  you  will  improve  communication. 

MUST  DISAGREEMENT  MEAN  FAILURE? 

Don't  all  marriages  have  their  rocky  mo- 
ments? Can't  my  husband  and  I  disagree  and  quarrel 
occasionally  and  still  be  happy  most  of  the  time?  I 
say  they  do  and  we  can!  I  firmly  believe  too  many 
young  couples  are  getting  the  idea  that  if  all  is  not 
perpetual  bliss  their  marriage  is  a  failure. 

"I  have  seen  some  bad  marriages  where  divorce  was 
the  only  answer.  But  we  have  too  many.  Marriage 
isn't  a  game  you  quit  playing  whenever  things  don't  go 
your  way.  Why  not  tell  young  people  to  expect  some 
trouble?  Then  they  might  not  go  into  marriage  with 
the  misguided  notions  many  of  them  have. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  disagreed  about  practically 
everything,  one  time  or  another,  but  in  ten  years  we 
have  come  more  and  more  to  agree  and  less  and  less  to 
disagree.  We  still  have  our  fusses,  but  we  pray  to- 
gether too.  (It  takes  some  of  both.)  People  might  not 
take  their  troubles  so  seriously  if  they  knew  other 
couples  had  their  problems  too.  What  are  they,  any- 
way?" 

I  don't  know  what  was  on  this  wife's  mind  when  she 
wrote.  Perhaps  her  only  purpose  was  to  pass  along 
her  experience  to  other  wives,  or  perhaps  unconsciously 
she  was  seeking  reassurance  for  herself.  Whatever  her 
motive,  she  makes  three  points  worth  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. First,  all  marriages  do  have  some  disagree- 
ments and  unhappy  moments.  Marriage  is  a  way  of 
life;  it  cannot  offer  escape  from  the  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  that  are  part  of  life.  Second,  many  marriages 
are  happy  and  successful  despite  stresses  and  strains. 
Third,  perhaps  if  young  couples  knew  more  about  the 
problems  that  beset  other  typical  young  couples  they 
would  be  less  easily  discouraged  by  minor  or  temporary 
difficuhies. 

About  a  third  of  all  divorces  take  place  during  the 
first  four  years  of  marriage.  Many  of  these  marriages 
had  little  hope  of  success  from  the  beginning.  Some 
couples  v/ere  too  young,  too  immature  and  unpre- 
pared for  the  responsibilities  of  marriage;  some  had  so 
many  differences  in  personality,  temperament  and  re- 
ligion that  they  were  unable  to  resolve  their  conflicts; 
some  had  yielded  to  infatuation,  and  ended  the  rela- 
tionship when  the  spell  wore  off.  In  any  event,  these 
marriages  as  a  group  represent  comparatively  poor 
risks. 

But  what  about  marriages  that  do  not  terminate  in 
divorce  within  four  years?  By  analyzing  our  research 
findings  concerning  college  couples  married  four  or  five 
years,  we  find  that  they  are  not  immune  to  differences 
and  disagreements.  But  they  had  the  will  to  make  their 
marriages  survive,  and  most  have  evolved  a  satisfac- 
tory technique  for  resolving  conflicts. 


Husbands  and  wives  were  questioned  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  agreed  or  disagreed  about  var- 
ious aspects  of  marriage.  Here  are  the  areas  which 
three  fourths  or  more  felt  had  not  caused  critical  dis- 
sension :  matters  of  religion,  84  per  cent ;  table  man- 
ners, 83  per  cent;  children,  82  per  cent;  choice  of 
friends,  82  percent;  recreation,  81  percent;  handling 
money,  79  per  cent ;  engaging  together  in  outside  ac- 
tivities, 77  per  cent;  dealing  with  in-laws,  76  per  cent; 
basic  matters  of  conventionality,  75  per  cent. 

But  in  the  more  interpersonal  aspects  of  their  rela- 
tionship, there  was  less  agreement.  The  proportion 
who  felt  that  they  had  usually  agreed  on  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  was  only  70  per  cent;  on  intimate 
relations,  68  per  cent;  on  their  goals  and  values  in 
marriage,  61  per  cent. 

Most  illuminating  of  all  is  the  method  of  settling 
arguments:  90  per  cent  of  husbands  and  86  per  cent  of 
wives  said  they  settled  arguments  through  mutual  give 
and  take.  It  is  revealing,  too,  that  96  per  cent  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  said  they  confided  nearly  everything 
in  each  other. 

Couples  who  form  the  habit  of  confiding  in  each 
other  are  taking  the  most  effective  precaution  against 
letting  serious  differences  develop.  For  by  sharing 
anxieties,  admitting  mistakes,  frankly  discussing  prob- 
lems, they  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  give  and 
take  is  possible.  To  attempt  to  avoid  argument  by 
concealing  essential  facts  invites  worse  trouble  later  on. 
The  wife  whci  hides  the  bill  for  the  hat  she  shouldn't 
have  bought  is  not  giving  her  marriage  a  fair  chance, 
nor  is  the  husband  who  claims  to  have  been  working 
late  when  he  had  actually  stopped  in  for  a  quick  one 
with  the  boys.  Frank  admission  may  bring  an  im- 
mediate outburst,  but  it  will  not  breed  chronic  resent- 
ment, suspicion  and  hostility. 

No,  happiness  in  marriage  does  not  depend  on  com- 
plete agreement.  Success  in  holding  your  marriage  to- 
gether depends  far  more  upon  the  attitudes  with  which 
you  and  your  husband  approach  your  difficulties  than 
upon  their  nature  or  seriousness.  That  is  the  lesson 
which  the  wife  who  wrote  to  us  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence, and  which  she  attempted  to  share. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

What  do  men  most  want  in  a  wife? 

Both  single  and  married  men  say  they  want  a  good 
homemaker,  an  interesting  companion  and  a  co- 
operative partner. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Is  He  a  Good  Husband? 

The  fourteen  questions  below  concern  basic  char- 
acteristics and  qualities  that  both  husband  and  wife 
should  possess  if  their  marriage  is  to  be  successful. 
First,  please  answer  the  questions  truthfully,  giving 
your  husband  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  you  can- 
not respond  positively  "Yes"  or  "No."  Then  change 
the  questions  to  reflect  his  beliefs  about  you  on  the 
same  points  and  answer  them  as  you  think  he  would. 

Does  Your  Husband: 

1.  Handle  money  sensibly? 

2.  Share  outside  interests  with  you? 

3.  Deal  understandingly  with  your  relatives? 

4.  Choose  his  friends  wisely? 

5.  Take  an  interest  in  your  work? 

6.  Appreciate  things  you  do  for  him? 

7.  Behave  disercetly  and  eonvcnlionally? 

8.  Want  the  same  things  you  do  from 
marriage? 

9.  Consider  your  needs  as  important  as  his 
own? 

10.  Confide  freely  in  you? 

11.  Perform  his  job  quite  capably? 

12.  Listen  to  you  instead  of  to  others? 

13.  Treat  you  fairly  and  honestly? 

14.  Have  healthy  attitudes  about  sex? 

The  wife  who  has  a  good  husband  answers  "Yes"  to 
1 1  or  more  questions.  If  you  are  sure  his  "Yes"  an- 
swers to  "Does  your  wife  .  .  .?"  would  also  total  1 1  or 
more,  then  he  has  a  good  wife,  and  the  two  of  you 
should  be  enjoying  a  happy  marriage.  Any  single  score 
of  9  or  less  indicates  that  something  is  wrong.  At  the 
first  opportunity,  you  and  he  should  discuss  all  nega- 
tive answers  to  see  how  to  improve  matters. 
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No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams! 
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SEVENTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Sex  and 

Religioin 

TO  TELL  A  CHILD 

I    Bv  SIMON  DONIGER 


Can  parents  teach  ttieir  children  effec- 
tively about  sex  morality?  Can  the 
commandment  "Thou  shall  not  commit 
adultery"  be  conveyed  and  heeded?  Or 
will  young  people  be  enticed  by  the  pro- 
hibitions into  experimentation  with  im- 
moral behavior?  Can  morals  be  taught 
without  being  overtaught?  Or  are  moral 
goals  more  likely  to  emerge  if  young  peo- 
ple are  permitted  to  educate  themselves? 

However  eager  we  are  to  have  our  chil- 
dren grow  up  with  a  proper  sex  code,  we 
must  begin  by  recognizing  that  our  teach- 
ing about  it  may  be  overdone.  For  ex- 
ample, a  woman  in  her  fifties  whose 
children  have  grown  to  adulthood  wrote 
the  following  in  response  to  previous  arti- 
cles in  this  series: 

"I  am  glad  you  are  saying  in  public  that 
religion  is  in  favor  of  sex  within  marriage. 
But  from  my  experience  I  believe  you  have 
overlooked  something.  Our  children  were 
young  in  the  days  when  sex  was  being 
'emancipated.'  My  husband  and  I  deter- 
mined that  we  would  make  sex  information 
available  to  them,  and  not  let  them  get 
into  troubb  through  ignorance.  We  talked 
to  them  and  made  available  the  best  books 
we  could  find.  The  results  weren't  what  we 
had  hoped  for.  All  of  them,  even  our 
daughter,  became  involved  sexually  before 
marriage.  It's  true  that  later  on  they  all 
straightened  out.  But  we  must  have  done 
something  wrong,  or  else  young  people 
are  bound  to  get  involved  no  matter  what 
their  parents  say  and  do." 

The  chances  are  very  strong  that  this 
father  and  mother  confused  sex  education 
and  guidance  with  sex  information.  Ap- 
parently they  thought  if  their  children  knew 
the  "facts,"  all  would  be  well.  But  without 
denying  in  any  way  that  the  "facts"  in  this 
sense  are  significant,  real  guidance  about 
sexual  conduct  must  always  be  at  a  deeper 
level  than  the  "facts."  Quite  probably  this 
father  and  mother,  when  young  them- 
selves, had  been  denied  sex  information. 
When  they  in  turn  became  parents,  they 
tended  to  overvalue  factual  information.  It 
is  also  possible  that  their  very  self-conscious 
attempt  to  teach  their  children  about  sex 
may  have  placed  it  in  a  kind  of  breathless 
separate  compartment  in  their  lives. 

Mere  sex  information,  important  though 
it  is,  is  insufficient.  The  example  of  a  free 
and  loving  relationship  between  father  and 
mother  is  of  great  significance,  but  it  is  not 
a  substitute  for  explicit  guidance.  A  tense 
negativism  thrown  over  everything  sexual 
may  cause  difficulty  in  later  married  life. 
What  should  parents  do? 

First,  parents  may  re-examine  their  own 
attitudes  and  backgrounds.  Specifically, 
although  it  is  excellent  for  parents  to  avoid 
perpetuating  in  their  children  the  mistakes 
made  on  them  by  their  own  parents,  their 
efforts  should  not  be  dominated  by  a  mere 
escape  from  those  particular  errors. 

Every  parent  docs  need  to  learn  from 
the  mistakes  that  have  become  evident 


about  his  own  rearing,  but  he  needs  also 
to  think  and  plan  beyond  the  particular 
order  of  error  to  which  he  himself  was 
subjected.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  run  the 
risk  of  swinging  the  pendulum  with  each 
generation :  from  much  talk  to  none  at  all, 
from  nothing  but  information  to  nothing 
but  example,  from  too  much  inhibition  to 
apparent  warrant  for  license.  None  of 
these  extremes  comes  to  terms  with  the 
real  problem. 

Second,  we  may  recognize  that  all  basic 
education  about  sexual  morality  begins 
with  the  example  of  attitudes  of  father  and 
mother  toward  each  other,  even  though 
such  education  does  not  end  there.  If  par- 
ents show  in  their  daily  living  together  that 
there  is  a  strength  and  a  joy  that  they  draw 
from  each  other,  then  this  suggests  to  chil- 
dren that  marriage  may  and  can  be  the 
place  where  there  is  mutually  satisfying 
sharing  of  all  life  experiences,  including 
the  sexual. 

A  well-known  American  psychiatrist  has 
said  that  a  primary  task  of  the  teen-ager  is 
learning  how  to  bring  "lust"  and  "inti- 
macy" together.  Learning  to  bring  these 
two  together,  which  is  essential  for  happy 
marriage,  is  always  something  of  an 
achievement.  To  this  end  there  is  nothing 
more  helpful  than  the  example  in  one's 
own  home.  Fundamental  attitudes  are 
built  upon  such  example  much  more  than 
they  are  on  "facts"  and  information. 

Third,  parents  may  prepare  themselves 
to  speak,  as  occasion  arises,  just  as  plainly 
on  matters  of  sexual  attitudes  and  sexual 
morality  as  they  do  on  matters  of  sexual 
information.  What  the  parent  says,  though 
it  will  undoubtedly  contain  information, 
will  always  be  more  important  for  the 
attitude  it  conveys.  This  attitude  should 
not  be  apologetic  about  the  controls  neces- 
sary in  relation  to  sex,  any  more  than  it 
should  deny  that  sex  expression  at  the 
right  time  and  place  is  a  positive  thing. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  parent  discus- 
sions of  this  kind  should  be  "matter-of- 
fact."  In  the  sense  that  lugubrious  whis- 
perings in  a  corner  are  inappropriate,  such 
advice  is  probably  sound.  But  sex  itself  is 
not  a  matter-of-fact  subject.  It  is  and 
should  be  filled  with  emotion.  It  is  not 
related  to  the  multiplication  table. 

Finally,  sex  morality  is  effective  only  as 
it  is  inwardly  initiated  and  not  the  mere 
product  of  conformity  to  external  pressure. 
Morality  itself  is  never  solely  a  question  of 
what  we  do.  It  is  also  a  question  of  n/;.v  we 
do  it.  The  parent  who  wants  his  child  to 
understand  and  heed  the  commandment 
"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery"  is  un- 
likely to  succeed  if  he  is  preoccupied  with 
the  idea  of  adultery.  For  the  finally  success- 
ful motives  against  all  that  adultery  im- 
plies are  fidelity  to  one's  own  fulfillment 
and  to  that  of  another  (even  a  future 
other),  not  a  grim  clenched-teeth  kind  of 
determination  to  avoid  certain  behavior  be- 
cause it  is  evil,    continued  on  page  38 
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GO  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...FREE ! 
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Magic  Carpet  Contest, 
Box  6535,  Chicago  77,  III. 
Complete  this  sentence  in  25  words  or  less: 


Here's  why  I  want  to  go  to_ 


(name  of  p/oce) 


Exciting  new  horizons  await  you  in  your  modern  world.  How  comforting 
to  know  that,  wherever  you  are,  new  Kotex  napkins  bring  you  much  longer 
protection,  much  better  protection.  The  secret  is  .  .  .  Kotex  now  has  the  Kimlon 
center.  This  remarkable  new  inner  fabric  greatly  increases  obsorbency, 
makes  Kotex  softer,  gentler  .  .  .  gives  you  perfect  confidence  at  all  times, 
both  at  home  and  away. 

New  Kotex  napkins —choice  of  most  women 


(use  plain  paper  lor  your  entry  il  you  prefer) 


NAME- 


ADDKESS_ 

cirr  


.ZONE_ 


_STATL 


Enter  as  often  as  you  wish!  Enclose  a 
Kotex  opening  flap  with  each  entry.  $1000 
cash  bonus  to  Grand  Prize  winners  if  flop 
included  is  from  a  box  of  Kotex  48's. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  midnight, 
August  31  and  received  on  or  before 
Septembers,  1959. 


KOTEX  and  KIMLON  are  trademarks  of  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP. 


New  YMmvj0dm 


So  rich  .  .  .  with  a  velvety  crumb.  So  moist .  . . 
with  a  Ught  and  tender  texture.  So  quickly 
gone  .  .  .  the  finest  cakes  ever  baked  from  a 
mix.  Pillsbury's  exclusive  new  Turbo-Sifted 
cake  flour,  and  the  way  Pillsbury  puts  every- 
thing together  make  it  easier  for  the  shortening 
and  flavoring  to  spread  richly  and  evenly  all 


through  the  cake.  So  the  cake  keeps  its  moist 
fresh  taste  longer  than  any  mix  cake  ever  did 
before. 

Baking  is  believing.  Pillsbury  Deluxe  Cake 
Mixes.  Try  your  favorite  and  see. 

You'll  also  enjoy  the  handy  Pillsbury 
Loaf-size  Cake  Mixes. 
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Clean  and  shine  pans  iaster- 
have  more  time  for 
family  fun... 


Spend  less  time  in 
(he  kitchen — more  time 
with  your  family 


clean  and  shine  in  )^  the  time! 

There's  special  soap  wifh  Jewelers  Polish  right  in  every  pad  ! 


More  pads 


Your  pans  never  had  it  so  clean,  so  bright, 
so  fast.  Tighter  knit  Brillo  pads  are  filled  with 
exclusive  polishing  soap.  They  lift  off  sticky 
scorch,  bring  back  "like  new"  shine  .  .  .  proof 
that  your  pans  are  really  clean.  Results  guar- 
anteed! You  get  a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo 
fails  to  clean!  Brillo  Soap  Pads  (red  box) 
soap-filled  metal  fiber  pads.  Brillo  Cleanser 
(green  box)  pads  plus  cake  of  soap. 


Speed  up  more  clean-up  jobs  with  Brillo! 


THRIFTIER! 
S,  12  and  20  pad  boxes! 

Brillo  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Glass  Ovenware 


Barbecue  Grills 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34 

All  moral  education,  about  sex  or  anything 
else,  moves  from  an  early  stage  in  which 
prohibitions  and  injunctions  are  given  from 
the  outside  to  the  point  where  a  person  is  the 
creative  initiator  of  his  own  actions,  and 
makes  his  own  decisions  about  what  he  will 
and  will  not  do.  We  do  not  expect  the  small 
child  to  be  able  to  resist  the  final  tempting 
piece  of  candy  that  will  give  him  a  stomach- 
ache. We  remove  the  temptation.  But  by  the 
time  he  is  fifteen,  we  expect  him  to  make  his 
own  decisions  about  candy.  And  so  he  will 
if  we  have  helped  him  to  learn  that  it  is  fun 
to  control  one's  actions  under  some  condi- 
tions, just  as  it  is  to  release  them  under  others. 

It  may  be  more  difficult  to  teach  a  proper 
sexual  morality  today  than  in  some  times  of 
the  past.  The  English  writer,  C.  S.  Lewis,  has 
a  delightful  satirical  account  about  a  society 
in  which  pork  chops  are  treated  in  the  way 
our  society  often  treats  sex.  He  describes  a 
kind  of  strip  tease,  in  the  course  of  which 
more  and  more  of  the  pork  chop  is  revealed 
to  the  audience  until,  finally,  the  cover  is 
whisked  away  and  the  lights  go  out! 

In  so  far  as  Lewis  is  right  in  his  suggestion 
that  much  in  our  culture  focuses  undue  atten- 
tion on  sex.  then  parents  today  have  a  more 
difficult  time  in  teaching  their  offspring  true 
values  than  had  parents  in  some  past  ages. 
But  an  inwardly  based  morality  is  even  more 


BACKWARD  GLANCE 

By  JULIE  CONSTANTINE 

I  wonder  in  the  'nineties,  just 

what  a  woman  <li<i 
Without  (Resell  or  11^  to  ^uard 

her  olTsprinfi's  i<l. 

Without  a<l>  ice  on  feedinfjs, 
on  discipline,  on  dress. 

How  Spock's  poor  mother  did 
it  is  anybody's  guess. 


important  in  an  age  of  overstimulation  than 
it  might  be  in  an  age  of  concealment.  When 
the  stimuli  are  frequent  and  open,  controls 
based  on  mere  conformity  are  likely  to  weaken 
and  give  way.  When  the  controls  come  from 
inner  decision,  they  will  work  even  in  the  face 
of  great  temptation. 

How,  then,  as  parents  can  we  help  our  chil- 
dren to  arrive  at  such  an  inner  decision?  How 
can  we  help  them  in  the  primary  task  of  bring- 
ing together  "lust,"  an  instinctual  biological 
need,  and  "intimacy,"  which  includes  love, 
respect,  regard  for  the  other  person  and  desire 
for  lifelong  companionship? 

It  is  not  easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  Through 
all  that  takes  place  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  family  living  we  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  convey  to  our  children  that 
sex  expression  in  human  beings  is  good,  beau- 
tiful and  creative  only  when  it  is  used  as  part 
of  the  individual's  search  for  self-fulfillment 
and  completion  through  another  person.  Many 
of  the  values  we  seek  in  life  are  beautifully  and 
powerfully  expressed  in  the  Bible,  a  record  of 
man's  search  through  many  ages.  Perhaps  only 
in  the  context  of  a  religious  faith — and  it  may 
not  even  be  recognized  as  such — can  the 
physical  aspects  of  love  and  sex  be  seen  as  a 
part  of  an  essential  unity  involving  the  deeper 
spiritual  aspirations  of  all  human  beings. 
When  sex  is  seen  by  our  children  in  this  con- 
text, inner  decision  will  come;  we'll  need  have 
no  concern  about  demanding  self-control  in 
the  sex  expression  of  our  young  people. 

Just  as  we  are  unapologetic  in  believing  that 
sex,  in  a  responsible  and  loving  marriage  rela- 
tionship, is  something  to  be  enjoyed  and  not 
ashamed  of,  so  we  must  be  equally  unapolo- 
getic of  our  conviction  that  controls  are  needed 
in  relation  to  sexual  impulses.  If  these  two 
ideas  are  not  inconsistent  in  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  parents,  they  probably  will  not 
appear  so  to  children.  end 


SAVE  ON  FOOD  COSTS! 

w/f/i  REPUBLICS® 


POLYETHYLENE 


Food  Containers 

Best  for 
Freezing, 
Storing  Leftovers 


REUSABLE 
/12-ox.  UNBREAKABLE 

Yes,  save  money,  with  Freezettes, 
finest  containers  made  for  freezing,  stor- 
ing foods.  Choose  from  6  practical  sizes, 
at  leading  department,  hardware,  house- 
wares stores.  Be  sure  they're  FREEZETTES. 


REPUBLIC  MOLDING  CORPORATION 

6465  N.  Avondai*  •   Chicago  31,  lllinoii 


NEW  CALORIE-SAVING 
RECIPE  BOOK 

NOW!  Have  all  the  sweets  you 
want — yet  save  to  300  calories  a 
day  just  by  sweetening  your  cofifee, 
tea,  foods,  with  Pearson  Sakrin 
Liquid  Sweetener  instead  of 
sugar.  Contains  NO  calories  . 
NO  sugar  .  .  .  NO  salt.  Write  for 
valuable  new  Recipe  Book  J- 
Box  38D,  Miami,  Fla. 


PEARSON  SAKRIN 

LIQUID  SWEETENER 


CORNS 

REMOVED  BV 

Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy,  and  economical. 
Just  rub  on.  Jars,  35^ 
and  60  f.  Buy  Mosco 
at  your  druggist. 


MOSCO 


Qmkest  Way  to  Make^^^in  SporeTime! 


You  Don't  Need  Experience 

Show  friends  Exclusive  Christnuis  Card 
Assortment  we  send  you  FKLE 
sells  fast  at  21  cards  for  J1.25.  Your 
profit  is  75c  of  the  SI. 25  in  any 
quantity.  On  100  box  es  you  make 
$l'^^>0  cash!  Over  400  other  fast- 
selling  Card,  Stationery  and  Gift 
Items  at  $1  up.  Enjoy  cash  profits 
to  15*1%  plus  Extra  Cash  Bonus 
to  10%.  Money-Back  Guarantee 
assures  lowest  wholesale 
prices.  Exclusive  Per- 
sonal Album  FREE 
ith  leading  H  Assort 
menton  approval.  Send 
coupon  for  Free  Trial  sampi 


Fast-Selling 
'  Christmas  Car( 
Box  Given 


Cardinal  Craftsman,  Dept.  39-C 
i  1400  Stat«  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

•  Hcnd  t\.2^  AsKortmcnt  FREE  wit! 
niaklnir  Hsmple  kit  OD  •pproVBl  kdi 
mk  S«t  Offer. 


fR££'Off£R.'Addre,s   


H  25 "Puss  N  Soot  D«lk  cltv*  State 
Sot  tlvon  with  lint  ordoil  _i„_„: 


LY,  1959 


Every  herb  and  spice  so  vividly  fresh.  Nothing  brittle,  broken  or      New  for  your  kitchen  library!  "The  Art  of  Seasoning  With  Herbs," 


shriveled.  California's  crisp,  slender  bay  leaves  as  nicely  matched 
as  Penang's  firm,  fat  cloves.  Paprika  sifted  to  silk.  And  oh  the 
wonderful  whiffing  when  you  open  these  flavor-filled  jars! 

These  are  the  differences  that  will  endear  Spice  Islands  to  you. 
These  are  the  difl'erences  that  make  it  impossible  to  supply  every- 
one. For  Spice  Islands  doesn't  send  out  the  most— only  the  best. 


a  guide  from  appetizers  to  desserts.  Also  50  superb  recipes.  Send 
$1 .00  to  Spice  Islands,  Dept.  LJ-1,  South  San  Francisco,  California. 


SPICES  •   HERBS  •  VINEGARS   •  TEAS  •  RmCKS 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUSNl 


Science  finds  Corn  Oil 
important  to  health. 


-because  it  is  rich  in' 'L-plus''  factor 


Of  all  leading  U.  S.  Brands 

only  Mazola  is  Pure  Corn  Oil 

It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  Mazola  Corn  Oil  lowers  the 
cholesterol  level  of  the  blood  stream— considered  important  in  both  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  heart  disease. 

Mazola  is  unsaturated,  not  hydrogenated.  Many  nutritionists  now  sug- 
ge.st  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  fat  we  eat  should  be  unsatu- 
rated vegetable  oil  — rich  in  "L-plus"  factor.  Mazola  gives  you  these  im- 
portant health  benefits  because  it  is  so  rich  in  the  "L-plus"  factor. 

Mazola  makes  so  many  dishes  so  delicious!  Whether  you  are  frying 
chicken,  seafood  or  making  your  own  salad  dressings,  Mazola  is  so 
good  — and  so  good  for  you  ! 


PURE 

^orn  oil- 


The 
"L-plus"  factor 

The  desirable  effect  of  corr 
oil  in  decreasing  the  amount  ol 
cholesterol  in  the  blood  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 

Doctors  believe  that  the  nat- 
ural substances  present  in  corr 
oil  bring  about  this  desirable 
effect.  For  brevity,  we  call  tht 
combination  of  these  sub- 
stances (  including  Linoleates) 
the  "L-plus"  factor.  Mazok 
Corn  Oil  has  a  very  high 
"L-plus"  factor  content. 

Since  the  body  cannot  make 
the  complete  "L-plus"  factor,  it 
should  be  pro\-ided  regularly  ir 
daily  meals. 


MAZOLA  MAKES 
PERFECT  SALAD  DRESSINGS 

•  You  can  season  to  taste 
•  Store  in  refrigerator . . . 
dressings  stay  pourable 
when  chilled 


GOLDEN  FRENCH  DRESSING 

2  teaspoons  prepared  mustard  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  tablespoon  salt  '2  cup  vinegar 

T/i  teaspoons  sugar  1  V2  cups  AAAZOLA  Corn  Oil 

Few  grains  pepper  1  clove  garlic 

Measure  all  ingredients  into  bottle  or  jar.  Cover  tightly  and  shake 
well.  Chill;  even  chilled  for  days  this  dressing  stays  pourable  when 
made  with  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil.  Shake  thoroughly  before  serving. 
Perfect  for  tossed,  vegetable  or  main-dish  salads.  Makes  2  cups. 


MELODY  DRESSING 

'3  cup  sugar  1  cup  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil 

',2  cup  vinegar  Vi  cup  catsup 

Va  cup  lemon  juice  2  teaspoons  paprika 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Measure  all  ingredients  into  bottle  or  jar.  Cover  tightly  and  shaki 
well.  Chill;  even  chilled  for  days  this  dressing  stays  pourable  whe) 
made  with  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil.  Shake  thoroughly  before  serving 
Especially  good  for  fruit  salads.  Makes  about  2'/3  cups. 


WHAT  WE  DO 


Journal 
about 

tOM 

WHOM  WE  MEET 

EDITED  BY  EILEEN  SHARPE 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 

In  July,  an  American  coni- 

pleK'd  a  walk  from  New  ^  ork  to 
San  FranciHco  (105  days)  and  a 
Frenchman  first  (lew  over  the  V.nfi- 
lish  (Channel,  the  first  visitor  lo 
En<;land  whoditln't  arrive  hy  hoat. 
The  Wizard  of  <)/.  was  a  hij;  Hroad- 
way  hit,  and  ballad  siii<ier  \  vette 
Giiilliert,  with  aiihurn  curls  and 
short  white  fjloves,  so  captivated 
New  orkers  that  they  "ail  iaufrhed 
with  her  or  cried  with  her  or  did 
whatever  she  would  have  them  do." 

I  n  t  li e  .1  u I y .  1  J  ( )l I H N  A  I.,  Kd i  lor 
Hok  <lisa|>|>r<» «"s  of  |>ea<-li-l>asket 
hats  C'riie>  iiial\4'  wi»iii4'ii  toi»k 
like  frishts"),  liv<--aiid-teii-cent 
moving  pi<'tiires  ("a  \icious  in- 
fluence") and  |>ulili<-  <lrinking 
cups  ("Itinsing  does  nol  remove 
bacteria"). 

"My  bnhv  ivears  a  ivool  hand,  a  ivool 
shirt,  a  JIaiinel  s/ri/f  aii<l  a  ilress. 
If  hat  shall  I  do  to  rclieiv  his  prickly 
Iwat?"  worries  a  youn(>  mother.  An- 
siver:  "Bathe  him  in  bicarbonate  of 
soda." 

"The  overtlressetl  chiltl  is  a  mass 
of  cheap  emhroideries  and  coarse 
laces  and  a  hiiae,  lop-lteaiy  hat. 
How  much  better  is  the  nirl  in 
plain  lawn,  with  a  neatly  tiickeil 
bodice  and  a  little  ^ood  embroi- 
dery!" believes  Mrs.  Ralston  in 
The  Economy  of  Good  1  aste. 

"Summer  Traveler:  Put  in  your 
bag  small  bottles  of  smelling  salts, 
alcohol,  cleansing  cream  and  head- 
ache cologne." 

"What  to  Call  Parents:  In  the 
early  1800's  it  was  'pa'  and  'ma'; 
the  next  generation  said  'papa' 
and  'mama':  the  next  thought  it 
stylish  to  use  'papa"  and  'mamma' ; 
now  slum  children  say  'me  mom- 
mer'  so  we  use  'father'  and 
'mother.'  " 

"Naughtiness  in  children:  What  a 
sea  of  tears,  what  wails  and  sobs,  and 
heavy  punishments  are  inflicted  on 
children  tearing  or  soiling  their  shoes  ! 
■  What  does  a  parent  expect  a  boy  to 
do — sit  continually?" 

"P"/iat  IS'eic  York  Women  Eat 
When  Shopping:  English  muffin, 
mince  pie  and  tea,  or  oyster  pat- 
ties and  chocolate." 


WHERE  WE  GO 


TVThen  Prix  »le  Rome  artist  Katerina 
Wilczynski  came  to  America,  her 
first  visit  was  to  the  JOURNAL  pent- 
house. "Rebecca  West  told  me  you 
had  the  best  view  in  Manhattan,"  she 
explained  to  Beatrice  GouM.  On  see- 
ing it  she  postponed  a  trip  to  Mexico 
to  record  from  our  terraces  four- 
sided  vistas  of  bridges,  rivers,  infinity 
of  w  indows  and  legendary  towers  we 
see  each  day.  Two  are  here.  A  whole 
honeycombed  sketchbook  of  Manhat- 
tan scenes  went  back  to  Europe  for 
exhibit — "while  I  recommend  your 
view,"  she  told  us,  "as  the  second  to 
be  seen  after  the  Statue  of  Liberty." 

News-hunting  Joe  Di  Pietro  has  gone 
abroad  for  us  to  India  and  the  Nether- 
lands, photographed  on  scows,  dhows, 
houseboats,  sloops,  even  aircraft  carriers 
for  our  pages.  So  veteran  water-goer 


DI  PIETRO 


Ex-Navyman  Joe  snaps  his  family  on  a 
junk— first  he^dseen.  It  was  near  his  house. 


Joe  relaxes  by  boating.  When  he  heard 
that  Chinese  junks  were  a  new  fad  in 
East  Coast  waters,  he  tried  one  here  in 
Long  Island  Sound.  "It's  an  adventure," 
said  Joe.  "Makes  you  feel  colorful." 
Junks  of  teak  and  mahogany,  sails 
soaked  in  soybean  oil,  are  being  shipped 
from  the  Orient  to  meet  a  demand  by 
young  families,  sell  for  $3000  up,  run 
25'  to  30',  come  furnished.  With  what? 
Joe  showed  us  a  long  list  from  curtains, 
raincoats,  picnic  gear,  boarding  ladder, 
right  down  to  thirteen  rice  bowls  with 
chopsticks.  "Never  know  w/re«  you'll  need 
all  that,"  said  Joe,  still  feeling  colorful. 

Right  now  the  Journal  is  being  read  hy  46 
Fiji  Islanders,  2  people  in  Basutoland.  2  in 
Monaco,  1115  people  on  the  Isle  of  Man, 
6800  including  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  a  reader 
in  Samoa,  9800  in  New  Zealand,  and  count- 
less more  in  157  countries  from  Hawaii 


to  Iceland.  U.S.  readers  buy  the  magazine 
with  well  under  a  quarter  hour's  earnings. 
In  Portugal  it  lakes  a  domestic  worker 
four  hours''  income  to  buy  a  copy,  but  the 
Journal  outsells  all  near  competitors  there 
four  to  one.  A  world  is  opening  the  pages 
with  you,  and  the  editors  always  hope  the 
pages  are  opening  a  world. 

Some  people  put  themselves  into  their 
work.  Artists  Botticelli,  Raphael, 
Bosch  inserted  their  faces  into  their  pic- 
tures and  so  does  film  maker  Alfred 
Hitchcock.  In  Lifeboat  he  was  a  reduc- 
ing ad;  in  Rear  Window,  a  man  across 
a  crowded  room.  Not  long  ago  Gerry 
Rhoads  and  Jean  Anderson  met  him 
making  a  new  chiller,  called  North  by 
Northwest,  in  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  stopped  for  an  interview.  "I  play 
a  man  waiting  for  a  Madison  Avenue 
bus,"  said  he.  "Here's  the  plot  .  .  ." 
There  is  no  more  to  this  interview. 
Canny  Mr.  H.  had  a  tall  dark  fellow 
hypnotize  them.  It  was  star  Gary  Grant. 
He  said  "Hel-loT^  Neither  reporter  can 
remember  another  word. 

A  marina  is  a  boat  motel.  Last  July  you 
met  Dare  and  Hattie  Lusty,  who  run 
one  in  Maine.  Did  our  story  bring  un- 
usual guests?  "Hundreds  of  new  friends," 
Dave  told  us.  "Charming  gentleman 
stepped  out  of  a  sailboat  one  day,  intro- 
duced himself  as  Dr.  Spock,  and  gave 
our  sons  a  glowing  bill  of  health.  Said  he 
read  about  our  marina  in  the  Journal." 

"Can  I  sew  my  own  fiftieth  star  on  a 
forty-nine-star  flag?'''  a  reader  asked 
us.  We  called  up  Annin  &  Co.,  flag - 
makers  to  a  nation,  and  a  heleagitered 
group  they  are.  Annin  says  home  nee- 
dlework is  not  encouraged,  and  dur- 
ing our  talk  was  still  waiting  word  on 
the  new  design.  "We  have  warehouses 
full  of  forty-nine-star  flags,"  said  a 
sorely  tried  spokesman ,  "and  nobody, 
including  us,  evett  liketl  that  design." 
Whodid  it?  committee."  For  trou- 
bled reader:  we  suggest  a  new  flag. 
For  troubled  committee:  we  suggest 
going  back  to  the  Betsy  Ross  princi- 
ple— let  a  woman  go  to  work  on  it. 

Note  for  hammock  readers:  Can  you 
guess  top  sellers  in  advance?  It's  a  game 
our  fiction  editors  play  every  month  with 
a  winning  score.  Last  year  you  read  twenty 
books  in  the  Journal,  of  which  four  be- 
came best  sellers,  six  became  book-club 
selections,  two  will  be  movies.  Edna 
Ferber's  IcE  Palace  is  being  cast. 
Rumer  Godden's  GREENGAGE  Summer 
will  be  filmed  in  France.  This  year  looks 
as  good  with  Jan  Westcott's  The 


From  our  enlcrtainnunl  room: 
Hudson  River  and  Jersey  hills. 


From  our  dining  room:  Empire 
Slate  Building  looms  in  clouds. 


Queen's  Grace,  new  master  works 
by  l.sak  Dinesen  and  Daphne  du 
Maurier,  more  discoveries  and  "firsts." 
How  do  our  editors  spot  sure-fire  enter- 
tainment? "Your  reading  rate  doubles, 
you  can't  put  pages  down,  forget  time, 
can't  hear  phones  ring,  and  you  keep 
hearing  the  cash  register  go  'Ping!'" 

Connoisseur  of  ceramics  Bruce  Gould 
was  studying  the  porcelain  work  of  artist 
Edward  Boehin  for  one  of  our  decorat- 
ing pages.  Hearing  that  othersof  theartist's 
works  were  in  the  homes  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  in  the  White  House,  and  in  Pope 
Johns  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  a  question 
came  to  mind.  "How  do  you  pack  them  T' 
asked  our  editor.  The  answer:  "In  pop- 
corn"— safest  carton  filler  there  is. 

Up  in  the  air?  Sometimes  we  are,  and 
meeting  fascinating  people.  Helicop- 
ters are  a  pleasure  here,  and  as  easy  to 
get  as  cabs.  Margaret  Hickey  ean 
'copter  to  the  airport  in  Iwenty-two 
minutes,  change  planes,  and  jet  west 
for  a  speech  all  between  lunch  and 
dinner.  Ruth  Matthews  books  sk>- 
high  views  of  Manhattan  for  visiting 
How  America  Lives  families.  Aora 
O^Leary  takes  her  children  up  for 
birthday  rides.  Also  riding  the  'cop- 
ters we've  run  into  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Gov.  Robert  Meyner  of 
New  .Jersey  (watch  for  A'ancv  Wood's 
story  about  bis  wife),  ('harles  Malik, 
Marilyn  Monroe.  Kveii  animals  go  as 
cargo — our  notes  say  dogs,  minks, 
birds.  Birds? 


Nora's  daughters  go  whirlybird  watching. 


• 
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Letter  to  Julia  Gentry,  from  Loren  Hastings: 

Rome,  Italy 
March  20 

Dearest  Julia:  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to 
your  theater  because  I  no  longer  know  where 
you  and  Sam  are  living.  How  did  the  four  of  us 
get  so  completely  out  of  touch?  In  the  ten  years 
that  Sophie  and  I  have  been  living  abroad, 
we\e  run  into  everyone  we  ever  knew — except 
the  Gentrys.  Is  it  possible  that  you  never  leave 
your  house  except  to  inhabit  the  stage?  What 
a  dreary  little  round!  Sam  should  look  after 
you  better  than  that. 

Two  things  have  happened  lately  to  make  me 
especially  homesick  for  you.  A  week  ago  I  went 
to  a  picture  exhibition  at  the  Mancini  Gallery 
and  walked  right  into  the  portrait  of  you  by 
Yancy,  which  makes  you  look  like  a  bewildered 
angel.  And  this  morning  I  picked  up  a  copy  of 
Theater  Arts,  and  there  you  were  again,  looking 
me  right  in  the  eye  with  that  enchanting  half- 
smile  of  yours.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  you  had 
become  one  of  America's  leading  actresses,  but 
I  could  not  dream  that  you  had  remained  so 
young,  so  Ijeautiful,  so  completely  untouched 
by  time.  The  impact  of  you  quite  took  my 
breath  away.  You  never  realized  it,  but  I  was 
always  half  in  love  with  you.  Sophie  knew,  and 
forgave  me.  Sam  knew,  and  was  wary  of  me. 
But  that  was  all  a  long  time  ago. 

Remember  when  we  had  neighboring  apart- 
ments in  that  dim  building  next  to  the  grubby 
little  park?  And  Sam  used  to  criticize  my 
poetry,  and  Sophie  sat  with  your  two  babies  on 
matinee  days?  Sam  may  be  a  prosperous  book 
publisher  now,  but  I  knew  him  when  he  washed 
diapers,  hundreds  of  them,  every  evening  while 
you  were  at  the  theater!  We"ve  all 
grown  grander  since  (you  should  see 
our  pink  Roman  palace!),  but  I 
wonder  if  we're  as  happy  as  we  were. 
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I  am  sending  you  a  gift  which  1  hope  you  will 
enjoy.  For  three  days  I  searched  for  something 
worthy  of  you,  and  I  finally  found  it  in  a 
friend's  courtyard  in  Florence — a  pair  of  white 
peacocks !  Sheer  bribery,  of  course,  to  force  you 
to  write  and  thank  me.  Humor  me,  dear  Julia. 
Somehow  it's  suddenly  very  important  that  I 
hear  from  you. 

We  are  going  to  be  in  the  States  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  May,  there  being  matters  to  settle 
in  connection  with  my  late  uncle's  estate.  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me  that  there  is  a  chance  of  seeing 
you  then. 

Sophie  sends  her  love,  and  we  join  in  re- 
gards to  Sam.  Yours,  ever, 

Loren 

Item  from  Idora  Wilson's  column,  appearing  in 
New  York  Review,  May  2nd: 

Julia  Gentry,  pretty  as  a  picture  in  her  spring 
furs,  confided  over  a  salad  plate  that  she  will 
bring  her  highly  successful  Katydid  to  a  close 
late  in  May.  She  plans,  however,  to  be  back  on 
Broadway  in  the  fall.  "Sam  thinks  he's  found 
a  new  play  for  me,"  she  said,  "and  I  trust 
Sam's  judgment  absolutely.  He's  never  wrong 
about  a  play."  "Sam"  is,  as  the  whole  world 
knows,  Sam  Gentry,  book  publisher  and 
Julia's  husband. 

The  gardens  down  at  Gentry  Corners  are 
gorgeous  at  this  time  of  year,  according  to 
Julia,  and  she  invited  us  to  come  by  to  see 
them.  "We've  lived  there  for  five  years  now," 
she  said.  "It  doesn't  seem  possible,  does  it? 
During  the  week  I  live  in  an  apartment  in  town, 
but  weekends  I  spend  at  the  Comers,  with 
Sam  and  the  girls." 

Julia  refused  to  discuss  the  ages  of  her  two 
young  daughters.  "They're  mere  schoolgirls, 
and  we  want  their  privacy  preserved,"  she  said. 


She  changed  the  subject  to  the  pair  of  white 
peacocks  that  grace  her  lawn  at  the  Corners. 
"They're  beautiful,  they're  magnificent,"  she 
said.  "An  old  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Rome 
sent  them  to  me  some  weeks  ago.  I  don't  know 
how  he  guessed  that  I've  always  wanted  pea- 
cocks." 

We  approve  of  Julia's  having  everything  she 
wants,  and  we  think  our  other  stars  could  take 
a  lesson  from  her  private  life.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, successful  in  their  separate  careers,  have 
still  contrived  to  build  a  partnership  that  no 
breath  of  scandal  or  doubt  has  ever  touched. 
For  this,  as  well  as  for  their  talents  and  charm, 
our  hats  are  off  to  the  Gentrys! 

Letter  to  Sam  Gentry  from  Beardsley  Talent 
Associates: 

New  York  City 
May  5 

Dear  Sam:  The  magazine  Fashion  has  ap- 
proached us  on  the  idea  of  doing  a  several-page 
feature  about  Julia's  domestic  life.  They  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  by  a  recent  item  of  Idora 
Wilson's,  and  they  want  to  emphasize  par- 
ticularly the  angle  of  the  partnership  between 
yourself  and  Julia.  They  have  asked  me  to  sub- 
mit some  details  ahead  of  time,  outlining 
definite  examples  of  the  give-and-take  between 
the  two  of  you,  and  I  believe  I  can  do  that 
satisfactorily,  without  any  help. 

However,  since  the  article  would  mean  pic- 
tures taken  at  the  Corners,  definite  dates  for 
the  interview,  and  the  appearance  of  some  white 
peacocks  Fashion  is  all  shook  up  about,  it 
would  be  up  to  you  to  stage-manage  the  affair. 
Julia  is  so  wonderfully  vague  when  it  comes  to 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  told  Fashion  you  were  their 
boy.  so  they'll  probably  be  getting  after  you. 

Is  this  the  summer  for  that  famous  vacation 
you  and  Julia  have  always  been  going  to  take? 
In  that  case,  continued  on  page  n? 
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Once  upon  a  time  (here  was  a  doll  who  lived  in 
a  coconut  shy. 
A  coconut  shy  is  part  of  a  fair.  People  come  to 
it  and  pay  their  money  to  throw  wooden  balls  at 
coconuts  set  up  on  posts.  If  anyone  hits  a  coconut 
off  the  post,  he  can  keep  it.  It  is  quite  dillicult,  but 
lots  of  nuts  are  won,  and  it  is  great  fun. 

This  particular  shy  was  kept  by  a  young  man 
called  Jack. 

There  are  many  coconut  shies  in  a  fair,  but 
Jack's  was  dilTerent.  It  had  the  same  three-sided 
tent,  the  same  red-and-wliite  posts  for  the  nuts,  the 
same  scarlet  box  stands  for  the  balls;  it  had  the 
same  flags  and  notices  and  Jack  called  out  the 
same  call:  "Three  balls  fr  threepence;  seven  f'r  a 
tanner."  (A  "tanner"  is  what  Jack  called  a  six- 
pence.) All  these  were  the  same,  but  still  this  shy 
was  difTerent.  for  beside  it,  on  a  stool.  Jack's  dog 
sat  up  and  begged  by  a  little  electric  organ  that 
Jack  had  found  and  mended  till  it  played  (he  called 
it  his  music  box).  On  top  of  the  box  was  a  little 
wooden  horse  and.  as  the  music  played,  the  horse 
turned  round  and  round  and  frisked  up  and  down. 
On  the  horse's  back  sat  a  beautiful  little  doll. 

The  dog's  name  was  Cocoa,  the  horse's  name 
was  Nuts,  and  the  doll  was  Candy  Floss. 

Jack  was  thin  and  dark  and  young.  He  wore 
jeans,  an  old  coat  full  of  holes,  and  an  old  felt  hat; 
in  his  ears  were  golden  rings. 

Cocoa  was  brown  and  tufty  like  a  poodle; 
he  wore  a  collar  for  every  day  and  a  red-blue-and- 
white  bow  for  work.  Cocoa's  work  was  to  guard 
the  music  box.  Nuts,  Candy  Floss,  and  the  old 
drawer  w  here  Jack  kept  the  lolly  (which  was  what 
he  called  money). 

Nuts  was  painted  white  with  black  spots;  his 
neck  was  arched  and  he  held  his  forelegs  up.  He 
had  a  black  painted  mane  and  wore  a  red  harness 
hung  w'ith  bells. 

Candy  Floss  was  made  of  china,  with  china 
cheeks  and  ears  and  nose,  and  a  little  china 
smile.  Her  eyes  were  glass,  blue  as  bluebells; 
her  hair  was  fine  and  gold  like  spun  toffee.  She 
was  dressed  in  pink  gauze.  When  she  needed 
a  new  dress  Jack  would  soak  the  old  one  off 
with  hot  water,  fluff  up  a  new  one  and  stick  it 
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on  with  glue.  On  her  feet  were  painted  dancing 
shoes  as  red  as  bright  red  cherries. 

^  N  went  the  music  box.  Cocoa  begged,  Nuts 
1  frisked.  Candy  Floss  turned  round  and 
•  •  round.  All  the  children  made  their  fathers 
and  mothers  stop  to  look.  When  they  stopped  the 
fathers  would  buy  balls  and  Jack  was  kept  very 
busy,  calling  out  his  call,  picking  up  the  balls,  and 
the  heap  of  pennies  and  sixpences  in  the  lolly 
drawer  grew  bigger. 

When  the  coconuts  were  all  gone  Jack  would 
empty  the  lolly  drawer,  put  out  the  lights  and 
close  the  shy.  Nuts  was  covered  with  an  old  red 
cloth  so  that  he  could  sleep;  Jack  put  Candy  Floss 
into  his  pocket  (there  was  a  hole  handy  so  that 
she  could  see  out)  and,  with  Cocoa  at  his  heels, 
went  round  the  fair. 

They  went  on  the  merry-go-rounds  where  steam 
organs  played  Yankee  Doodle  and  Colonel  Bogey 
and  other  tunes.  Jack  sat  on  a  horse  or  a  wooden 
swan,  a  camel  or  an  elephant,  with  Cocoa  on  the 
saddle  in  front  of  him  and  Candy  Floss  safe  in  his 
pocket ;  round  they  went  helter-skelter  until  Candy 
Floss  was  dizzy. 

Sometimes  they  went  to  the  bingo  booths.  Once 
Jack  won  a  silk  handkerchief,  bright  purple  printed 
with  shamrocks  in  emerald  green.  Cocoa  and 
Candy  Floss  thought  it  a  most  beautiful  prize  and 
Jack  wore  it  round  his  neck. 

Sometimes  they  went  on  the  bumper  cars.  When 
the  cars  bumped  into  one  another  the  girls  shut 
their  eyes  and  squealed;  Candy  Floss'  eyes  would 
not  shut,  but  she  would  have  liked  to  squeal. 

Best  of  all  they  went  on  the  Ferris  wheel,  with 
its  seats  that  went  up  and  up  in  the  air  high  over 
the  fair  and  the  lights,  so  high  that  Candy  Floss 
trembled  even  though  she  was  in  Jack's  pocket. 

When  they  were  hungry  they  would  eat  hot 
dogs  from  the  hot-dog  stall;  Cocoa  had  one  to 
himself,  but  Candy  Floss  had  the  tip  end  of  Jack's. 
Sometimes  they  had  fish  and  chips  at  the  fried-fish 
bar;  Cocoa  had  a  whole  fish  and  Candy  Floss  had 
a  chip.  Often  they  had  toffee  apples;  Cocoa  used 
to  get  his  stuck  on  his  jaw  and  had  to  stand  on 


his  head  to  get  it  off.  Sometimes  they  had  ice  cream 
and  Jack  made  a  tiny  cone  out  of  a  cigarette  paper 
for  Candy  Floss. 

When  they  were  tired  they  came  back  to  an  old 
van  that  Jack  had  bought  dirt  cheap  (which  was 
what  he  called  buying  for  very  little  money).  Jack 
put  the  music  box  and  Nuts  in  the  van,  too,  so 
that  they  would  all  be  together.  Then  they  all  lay 
down  to  sleep. 

Jack  slept  on  some  sacks  and  an  old  sleeping 
bag.  Cocoa  slept  at  Jack's  feet.  Candy  Floss  slept 
in  the  empty  lolly  drawer  which  Jack  put  beside 
his  pillow;  he  folded  up  the  shamrock  handker- 
chief to  make  the  drawer  soft  for  Candy  Floss  and 
tucked  one  end  round  her  for  a  blanket. 

As  she  lay  in  the  drawer  Candy  Floss  could  feel 
Jack  big  and  warm  beside  her;  she  could  hear 
Cocoa  breathing,  and  knew  Nuts  was  under  the 
cloth.  Outside  the  music  of  the  fair  went  on; 
through  the  van  window  the  stars  looked  like 
sixpences.  Soon  Candy  Floss  was  fast  asleep. 

Fairs  do  not  stay  in  one  place  very  long,  only  a 
day,  two  days,  perhaps  a  week.  Then  Jack  would 
pack  up  the  coconut  shy,  the  lights  and  the  flags, 
the  posts,  the  nuts,  the  stands  and  the  wooden 
balls.  He  would  take  down  the  three-sided  tent, 
put  everything  on  the  van,  start  it  up  and  drive 
away. 

Sometimes  the  new  fair  was  at  a  seaside  town, 
and  they  would  have  a  picnic  on  the  beach.  Cocoa 
would  chase  crabs.  Nuts  had  some  seaweed  hay, 
and  Jack  found  Candy  Floss  a  shell  for  a  plate. 

Sometimes  the  fair  was  in  the  country  and 
they  picnicked  in  a  wood.  Cocoa  chased  rab- 
bits, not  crabs,  Nuts  had  moss  for  straw,  and 
Jack  found  Candy  Floss  an  acorn  cup  for  a  drink- 
ing bowl. 

Sometimes  they  stopped  in  a  field.  Cocoa  would 
have  liked  to  chase  sheep,  but  he  did  not  dare. 
Jack  made  daisy-chain  reins  for  Nuts,  Candy  Floss 
had  a  wild  rose  for  a  hat ;  but  no  matter  where  they 
stopped  to  picnic,  sooner  or  later  the  van  would 
drive  on  to  another  fairground  and  Jack  would  put 
up  the  shy.  continued  on  page  92 
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It  was  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
marriage  of  Danny  McClure  to  Dimity 
How  land  when  the  new  s  about  the  tra\  cl- 
ing preacher  reached  Beaver  Falls.  Shock- 
ingly, the  silver-haired,  silver-tongued  old 
man  who  had  performed  the  ceremony  turned 
out  to  be  no  preacher  at  all.  He  was  pres- 
ently cloistered  in  the  Cook  County  jail,  hav- 
ing stolen  ten  chickens  which  later,  with  more 
enterprise  than  wisdom,  he  had  tried  to  sell 
back  to  their  owner. 

The  news  caused  consternation  in  the  tiny 
settlement.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  it 
might  be  months  before  another  preacher 
would  come  even  as  close  as  .Apulia  Corners, 
ten  miles  south  as  the  crow  flies,  and  three 
times  that  by  the  winding,  hazardous  hill 
paths  that  were  esen  now  slipper)'  from 
autumnal  rains. 

Dimity  and  Danny,  and  two  other  young 
couples,  had  been  united  in  wedlock  by  the 
bogus  parson.  Two  new  citizens  had  been 
added,  too — the  Nelsons"  boy,  and  the  Mc- 
Clures"  girl  child,  Katy.  The  Sutters  were  ex- 
pecting their  tirst-born  in  a  month  or  so. . 

It  was  really  a  terrible  situation,  though 
highly  interesting  and  rather  pleasantly  excit- 
ing to  the  onlookers.  Some  people  argued 
leniently  that  the  young  folks  certainly  had 
shown  good  intention,  and  should  go  on  as 
they  had  in  the  past  until  a  proper  minister 
should  happen  along — whenever  that  might 
be.  Year  or  so,  maybe. 

By  that  time,  returned  the  opposing  faction 
heatedly,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
babies.  The  young  boys  and  girls  of  the  settle- 
ment would  be  led  to  believe  that  marriage 
was  pretty  much  a  de\  il-may-care  affair  in 
Beaser  Falls. 

It  was  Danny  McClure's  grandmother  who 
finally  sohed  the  problem.  She  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  community,  a  sort  of  prophet, 
homespun  philosopher  and  authority  on  all 
things.  If  Bea\er  Falls  had  had  a  mayor, 
GrannN  would  ha%e  appropriated  the  job 
for  herself.  When  e\er\  one  seemed  to  be  suit- 


ably agitated,  she  called  a  meeting  of  the 
townspeople  and  gave  them  her  solution: 
"Noah  Baines  used  to  be  a  mite  wild,  but 
he's  a  judge  upstate,  and  right  now  he"s  visit- 
ing his  daughter  over  in  Cook  County." 

Her  listeners  received  this  news  passively, 
seemingly  unimpressed.  Granny  banged  on 
the  floor  with  her  cane.  "Don't  that  mean  any- 
thing to  you?"  she  asked.  "A  judge  can  per- 
form weddings!" 

They  all  began  talking  at  once,  about  how 
that  was  true,  a  judge  could,  and  wasn't 
Granny  smart  to  ha\e  thought  of  it? 

Granny  snorted.  "Now  we  fetch  him  here, 
and  get  him  to  marry  up  our  young  folks,  fair 
and  square.  Meantime.  Tabitha  Nelson  and 
Susannah  Sutter  can  just  mo\e  back  in  with 
their  folks — Tabitha  taking  her  baby,  o' 
course.  Seeing  as  Dimity  is  a  lone  orphan,  that 
come  up  here  to  Beaver  Falls,  she  and  the  little 
one  can  come  stay  with  me.  Danny  and  the 
other  fellers  will  just  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves until  we  get  this  matter  settled." 

The  tw  o  Fletcher  boys  went  riding  off  early 
the  next  morning  to  fetch  Mr.  Baines.  Two 
days  going,  one  day  to  rest  and  \  isit  around, 
and  two  days  back;  with  any  luck,  the  three 
couples  could  all  be  safely  married  again  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  week. 

This  seemed  a  perfect  solution,  to  everyone 
but  Dimity  McClure.  Whisked  into  marriage 
in  the  first  place  because  the  traveling  parson 
was  to  be  in  the  village  only  two  days,  her 
wedding  (sandwiched,  out  of  necessity,  be- 
tween a  funeral  and  a  christening)  had  been  a 
practical,  hurried  affair  with  nothing  of 
romance  about  it.  She  had  been  in  Bea\er 
Falls  a  scant  three  weeks,  having  come  up 
from  Red  Creek  to  nurse  her  Cousin  Alfreda 
through  a  bout  of  sickness. 

Marriage  was  the  last  thing  in  her  mind, 
she  told  Danny,  not  quite  truthfully,  and  she 
was  not  in  the  least  prepared.  Nothing  was  laid 
by,  no  sheets  w  ere  hemmed,  no  quilts  carefully 
stitched,  no  seeds  gathered  into  muslin  bags! 
Worse,  she  had  no  pretty  dress  to  wear. 


But  Danny  argued  that  there  was  no  use 
waiting  three  years,  the  way  Tabitha  and 
Susannah  had  to  do.  .A.nd  Danny  was  tall  and 
strong,  w  ith  dark  brow  n  eyes  and  a  slow  smile. 
He  had  built  a  fine  new  timber  house,  his 
land  was  rich  and  well  cared  for,  and  he  was 
liked  and  respected  by  his  neighbors.  She'd 
be  a  fool  to  turn  down  such  a  catch,  Alfreda 
told  her. 

Well,  they'd  been  married  in  Alfreda's  clut- 
tered kitchen  with  its  dusty  hearth  and  litter 
of  children's  homemade  toys.  She  had  worn 
her  butternut->ellow  linsey  dress  and  a  clean 
apron,  and  they  had  left  that  afternoon  for 
the  house  by  the  river. 

Danny  had  been  kind  enough,  and  they 
prospered.  The  child  was  born  early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  Danny  was  pleased  with  her  small- 
ness  and  sweetness,  not  ugly  as  were  some 
men  when  a  girl  child  arrived.  Katy  was 
healthy  and  good,  but  plagued  constantly  that 
first  winter  by  the  croup,  that  frightening 
strange  ailment  that  seemed  to  attack  all 
small  babies,  the  healthy  and  the  delicate  alike. 

Danny  worked  long  hours,  and  hard.  He 
liked  his  meals  plentiful  and  hot.  a  clean  well- 
ordered  home  and  long  nights  of  restful  sleep. 
Never  once  in  all  the  long  months  had  they 
attended  a  sociable  in  the  village. 

"Next  year."  he  told  her,  "next  year,  when 
Katy  is  older,  and  there's  not  so  much  work 
around  the  place  " 

Dimity  spent  her  days  in  the  big  main  room 
of  the  house,  spinning  w  ool  at  the  great  w  heel, 
flax  at  the  small  one;  cooking,  churning, 
cleaning,  weaving.  She  sang  at  her  work, 
usuaUy.  Sometimes  she  wept,  from  weariness 
or  vexation,  or  from  loneliness.  It  was  a 
woman's  lot.  but  she  did  wish  Danny  would 
take  time  from  his  work  for  laughter  and 
young  gaietv.  or  even  for  an  occasional  trip 
into  the  village  to  call  on  Granny  or  Alfreda. 

There  had  been  no  time  for  courting,  that 
was  the  whole  trouble,  she  told  herself  If 
Danny  had  come  calling  on  her  in  the  soft 
spring  evenings,  she  continued  on  page  127 


Hard-working  Society  women 
like  Mrs.  Winston  Guest  run  the 
April  in  Paris  Ball,  a  lavish  af- 
fair netting  $200,000 for  charity. 
Tickets,  at  $150,  include  not  only 
cocktails,  dinner  dance  and  shotv, 
hut  the  "Parisian  cabarets"  open 
for  dancing  from  1  A.M.  tilldaivn. 


Mrs.  William  Woodward  is  one 
of  New  York's  most  respected 
Society  leaders — for  her  leader- 
ship in  good  causes,  and  for  her 
impeccable  behavior  during  the 
furor  over  the  fatal  shooting 
of  her  son  in  the  fall  of  1955. 


All  expert  iKirsewoiiian,  nieri' 
bcr  of  the  (irotoii  Hunt,  Mr! 
Kicliard  Danielson  gives  niu< 
(il  her  time  to  the  work  of  ll 
Uoston   Museum   of  Scieiic 


In  every  era,  in  every  place— even  Russia— there  is  Society. 
People  of  wealth  and  influence  associate  with  others  who  are  rich  and 
prominent;  some  outsiders  always  try  to  talk  or  buy  their  way  into  what 
they  consider  the  elite  circle.  But  Society  with  a  capital  S— this  article  tells 
you— usually  means  leadership  in  public  service,  in  charitable  activities, 
as  well  as  a  group  who  are  "comfortable  with  each  other." 

By  LAURA  RILEY 


Mrs.  Thomas  Ijancrolt,  Jr.,  can  scat 
■55  for  dinner,  or  give  a  dance  for 
400  in  her  Park  Ave.  apartment. 


Mrs.  Reginald  Bird  believes  Society 
is  more  relaxed  today,  but  "I  think 
it  would  be  absurd  if  they  let  every- 
body into  everything  that  goes  on." 


Oociety  in  America  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 

It  is  bigger,  and  it  is  richer  in  the  sense  that  more 
people  have  more  money  to  keep  up  with  Society 
doings.  It  is  less  lavish  than  in  former  days  in  per- 
sonal display  of  wealth,  although  more  free-spend- 
ing when  a  charity  label  is  attached,  for  reasons  that 
go  beyond  mere  altruism. 

It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  more  democratic,  but 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  entirely  true. 

But  it  is  there,  and  neither  extinct  nor  headed  for 
extinction,  despite  frequent  lamentations  by  Society 
people  and  others  who  comment  on  Society's  world. 

It  is  represented  incontrovertibly  in  such  women 
as  Mrs.  William  Woodward,  Mrs.  T.  Markoe 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bancroft,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Howard  Linn 
and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick,  of  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Reginald  Bird,  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Coffin  Everett,  of  Boston ;  and  others.  It  is 
there  in  the  way  they  live  and  their  families  have 
lived  for  generations. 

It  is  represented  as  well  in  the  lore  that  grows  up 
around  these  people  and  their  world,  constantly  re- 
plenished by  happenings  indigenous  to  Society  but 
strange  indeed  when  viewed  in  any  other  setting. 

As,  for  example,  in  a  courtship  that  ended  in  one 
of  the  "Cinderella"  marriages  of  recent  years.  The 
girl,  who  was  from  a  small-town  background,  was 
bewildered.  She  was  regularly  seeing  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  eligible  men,  and  though  his  interest 
seemed  to  grow  steadily,  he  never  saw  her  alone  for 
a  moment — nor,  apparently,  did  he  want  to.  Instead, 
nearly  always  they  got  together  with  a  group  of 
friends,  and  always  he  brought  along  one  particular 
rather  quiet  but  observant  male  friend.  Even  at  an 
otherwise  intimate  dinner,  the  friend  was  present. 


"Society  is  a  dead  word,"  said 
Chicagoan  Mrs.  Howard  Linn. 
"There  is  no  Society  any  more.  One 
has   one's   friends.  That  is  all." 


Even  when  the  man  finally  told  her  he  loved  her  and 
wanted  to  marry  her,  the  friend  was  there — not  ac- 
tively contributing  to  the  conversation,  but  there. 
He  was  omnipresent  until  the  official  announce- 
ment of  their  engagement.  Then  he  vanished.  The 
girl  did  not  see  him  agtfin  until  some  time  after  the 
marriage,  when  she  recognized  him  instantly,  and 
learned  he  was  her  husband's  lawyer. 

Society  people  feel  set  apart — even,  as  this  inci- 
dent underlines,  distrustful  of  non-Society  people, 
fearful  that  they  will  be  sought  after — possibly  criti- 
cized— solely  because  of  their  wealth  and  position. 

Within  the  sympathetic  walls  of  Society  itself, 
such  fears  evaporate. 

Last  winter  a  Society  woman  decided  to  give  a 
Christmas  party.  She  invited  a  few  dozen  friends  to 
her  luxurious  New  York  town  house  and  as  a 
special  fillip  to  the  party  decor,  decided  to  have  her 
diamond  necklace  restyled.  She  appeared,  carrying 
baskets  of  small  gifts  for  each  guest,  resplendent 
under  a  sparkling  tiara  of  two  rows  of  matched 
round  diamonds  worth  $700,000,  topped  by  a  third 
row  of  small  Christmas-tree  ornaments  costing  10 
cents  each.  "Isn't  it  festive?"  she  asked,  frankly 
pleased  at  her  caprice,  which  cost  her  $2500  to  exe- 
cute. Nor  did  anyone  present  think  she  had  been 
overextravagant. 

A  similar  candid  attitude  toward  expensive 
things  was  that  of  another  Society  woman  when 
asked  by  a  friend  how  she  had  enjoyed  seeing 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  "Oh,"  she  said 
enthusiastically,  "it  was  perfectly  wonderful!"  Then 
she  paused  and  reflected,  "I  mean,  if  you've  never 
been  around  the  world." 

Such  incidents  are  illustrative,  and  a  true,  if  just  a 
bit  limited,  view  of  Society's  many-faceted  structure. 


Society  is  complicated.  If  it  is  not  quite 
what  it  used  to  be,  there  is  some  question 
that  it  ever  was.  Society  people  have  been 
sorrowing  over  the  passage  of  a  fine  old 
era  since  long  before  the  grandfather  and 
namesake  of  the  present  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  declared  in  his 
meinoirs  almost  a  half  century  ago  that, 
"Society  as  I  first  remember  it  has  been 
driven  to  the  wall,  swept  away." 

Mr.  Lodge  is  dead  now,  but  others 
have  taken  his  place,  equally  concerned. 

"Society  is  a  dead  word,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard  Linn,  wife  of  a  wealthy  Chicago 
real-estate  investor  who  bears  in  her  own  right  two 
of  America's  most  illustrious  names,  Blair  and 
McCormick.  "There  is  no  Society  any  more,  no 
Society  pages.  One  has  one's  friends.  That  is  all." 

Such  regrets  are  sincere— or  at  least  mostly,  since 
it  is  considered  declasse  to  admire  publicly  or  recog- 
nize overseriously  Society's  existence.  But  too 
much  that  is  clearly  Society  remains  in  Society 
people  themselves  and  their  clubs  and  customs  and 
their  Junior  Assemblies  for  debutantes,  to  justify 
consternation  over  Society's  demise. 

There  are  changes.  Mrs.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
Mrs.  Linn  and  Mrs.  Bird  do  not  rule  their  social 
groups  with  whims  of  iron  in  the  queenly  tradition 
of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt — and 
Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  Mc- 
Cormick, who  once  decided 
that  people  were  dawdling 
over  their  food  and  placed  a 
watch  beside  her  so  that 
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"Once  footmen  lined 
the  halls  and  stairways 
when  you  passed  in  to 
dinner  or  a  ball  in  some- 
one's home,"  remem- 
bers Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont. "No  more.  You 
never  see  that  any  more." 


Multimillionaire  Mrs.  Chauncey  Mc- 
Cormick is  shy,  goes  about  Chicago 
like  "somebody's  aunt"  dressed  in  "a 
well-cut  but  undistinguished  suit." 


II 


"I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say 
there's  no  Society  today,"  said  Mrs. 
T.  Markoe  Robertson,  who  was  Cor- 
delia Biddle  before  marriage.  "There 
simply  has  to  be.  There  would  be  no 
real  point  to   anything  otherwise." 


Mrs.  Augustus  G.  Paine  II  works  for 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  was  chair- 
man of  their  Fete  des  Roses  last  year. 


By  FAITH  BALDWIN 


READ  THE  BOOKS.  BUT  UNLETTERED  CHRISTOPHER  MOVED  ON  INSTINCT  ALONE. 


When  Lily  Belden  was  twenty-one,  she  had 
her  first  baby  under  delightful  condi- 
tions. She  and  Ken  were  living  in  Army  quarters, 
so  it  was  reasonable  that  she  come  home  to  her 
parents  in  New  Jersey.  Her  parents  were  a  mere 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  her  senior,  and 
though  the  "grandmother,"  "grandfather"  labels 
disturbed  their  egos — like  the  French  in  the  old 
geographies,  they  were  fond  of  light  wines  and 
dancing — they  were  very  happy  to  have  Lily 
with  them  and  pleased  when  she  was  delivered  of 
a  robust  baby  girl,  named,  to  her  grandfather's 
disgust,  Robin. 

Lily  was  magnificently  spoiled  and  had  all  the 
attention  in  the  world,  including  a  famous  ob- 
stetrician, nurses,  and  hospital  windows  with  a 
view.  The  baby  was  showered  with  everything 
from  fancy  pants  to  Paul  Revere  porringers;  Ken 
had  leave  every  so  often  during  Lily's  stay  in 
Jersey  and  was  allowed  home  for  the  chain 
smoking  and  marathon  pacing  which  are  the 
prerogative  of  onrushing  paternity. 

Lily's  mother,  Frances,  having  had  several 
children,  thought  she  knew  something  about  it, 
before  and  after.  So  Lily  opened  wide  blue  eyes 
upon  her  parent  and  drank  in  every  word. 

The  whole  affair  was  satisfactory  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  as  time  moved  on.  Ken  came  out  of 
the  Army,  went  into  his  father-in-law's  prosper- 
ous business  and  bought,  with  a  legacy,  a  ranch 
house,  not  too  near  and  not  too  far  from  his 
wife's  parents. 

"We  enjoy  seeing  you  and  Bob,"  said  his 
father-in-law,  whose  name  was  Lester,  and  dis- 
regarded the  shudder  which  seized  his  daughter 
at  this  mangling  of  her  cherished  child's  given 
name.  "But  we  do  not  want  you  underfoot.  Nor 
will  we,"  he  added  firmly,  "baby-sit  except  in 
emergencies." 

These  occasionally  arose,  so  Frances  and  Les- 
ter trekked  to  the  ranch  house,  contemplated 
their  granddaughter  and  watched  TV  or  played 
a  type  of  poker  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Sometimes,  if  Lombardo  or  Lawrence  Welk 
ruled  the  air  waves,  they  cast  back  the 
rug  and  danced. 

When  Robin  was  going  on  three, 
Lily  and  Ken  started  another  baby. 
This  time  it  was  different.  Not  as 
far  as  the  birds  and  the  bees  were 
concerned,  but  the  proper 
approach  to  parenthood. 
For  Lily  had  read  a  book. 


It  appeared  that  unless  you  took  great  care  to 
provide  double  security  (like  bolts,  locks  and 
bars)  for  child  number  one.  the  child  became 
neurotic,  frustrated  and  even  psychopathic  and 
would  be  apt  in  his  or  her  time  to  turn  alcoholic, 
allergic,  or  even  cut  someone's  throat. 

Lily  lectured,  and  read  aloud  to  her  mother. 
And  Frances  said,  "What's  the  matter  with  my 
method?  When  you  were  born  1  just  dumped 
you  in  Junior's  lap  and  said,  'Look,  this  is  your 
baby:  she  can't  walk,  or  talk  or  feed  herself,  so 
you  have  to  teach  her.'  And  when  Sam  made  his 
entrance,  1  did  the  same  thing  to  you.  As  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  you  has  allergies,  except  Sam,  who 
sneezes  at  primroses,  and  you  can't  eat  clams.  Is 
that  bad?  No  one's  murdered  anyone.  And  I 
don't  think  you're  headed  for  Skid  Row,  though 
of  course  I  could  be  mistaken." 

When  the  baby  was  born  it  proved  to  be  male. 
He  was  called,  of  course,  Christopher,  which  also 
afflicted  his  grandfather. 

Frances  and  Lester  gazed  at  Christopher 
through  the  nursery  window  and  conceded  his 
charm.  But  when  they  went  to  tell  their  daughter 
so,  Lily,  pale  but  determined,  said,  "But  you 
must  remember  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  him." 

Robin  had  her  own  room,  all  done  up  with 
fairy-tale  murals,  and  Christopher  was  put  in  an 
alcove.  When  guests  arrived,  they  were  admon- 
ished to  make  much  of  Robin ;  and,  indeed,  asked 
not  to  bring  Christopher  any  token  of  friendship, 
but  instead  to  endow  Robin  with  a  book,  a  little 
red  wagon  or  a  doll.  She  didn't  much  like  dolls, 
but  she  liked  presents.  Actually  she  was  a  fright- 
eningly  intelligent  child  who  knew  on  which  side 
her  sibling  bread  was  buttered. 

It  soon  became  evident,  to  Lily's  astonished 
parents,  that  if  they  wished  to  cluck  at  Christo- 
pher, it  had  to  be  when  Robin  was  asleep.  They 
had  long  talks  about  it  at  home.  But  when  they 
said  anything,  Lily  produced  the  book. 

The  time  came,  as  it  must,  when  Christopher 
could  creep  and,  eventually,  totter.  The  time  also 
came  when  he  took  Robin's  toys,  but  he  never 
had  them  long.  Lily  discovered  the  depredation 
and  with  horror-stricken  cries  snatched  whatever 
it  was  from  her  son,  and  returned  it  to  his 
screaming  sister. 

Now  Ken  didn't  go  along  with  this,  not  all  the 
way.  He.  too,  had  read  the  book,  but  being  one 
of  six,  and  unaffected  by  it,  except  when  one  of 
his  brothers  tried  to  borrow  money,  he  had  a 
slightly  old-hat  attitude.  Now  and  then  he  got  to 
bounce  Christopher  abound,  but  Robin  usually 


climbed  on  the  other  knee  and  made  eyes  at  him. 
He  admitted  that  Lily  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
smartest  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  Robin 
took  after  her,  but  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
Christopher  was  neither  repulsive  nor  moronic. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  serene,  amiable,  healthy  and 
endearing  child.  Also,  as  his  grandmother  re- 
marked, a  lonely  one.  He  learned  to  play  by  him- 
self, with  his  own  toys,  which  were  never  as 
many  as,  nor  bigger  and  better  than,  his  sister's. 
He  also  learned  to  avoid  her. 

He  was  never  in  that  household  referred  to  as 
"the  baby."  This,  according  to  the  book,  would 
have  sent  Robin  into  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Not  long  ago,  Lily  and  Ken  went  to  New  York 
overnight.  There  was  a  reunion  or  something.  By 
now  they  had  a  maid,  fully  instructed  in  child 
welfare.  She  would  cook  dinner  for  the  grand- 
parents, and  they  would  sleep  in  the  master  bed- 
room to  be  sure  the  house  didn't  burn  down  or 
that  no  one  had  convulsions.  Although  what  they 
would  do  in  either  case,  they  privately  wondered. 

After  supper  and  before  bedtime  they  sat  in 
the  living  room  and  watched  the  children.  Chris- 
topher was  off  in  his  corner;  he  had  barricaded 
it  with  sofa  pillows  and  was  engaged  in  playing 
with  a  new  toy  brought  to  him  by  his  grandfather. 
In  the  last  months,  Robin  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Christopher's  toys.  When  she  snatched  them,  she 
was  not  forced  to  give  them  back. 

"1  wonder,"  said  Lester,  looking  thoughtfully 
at  his  sturdy  grandson,  "when  that  poor  child 
will  become  a  member  of  the  family." 

Frances  regarded  him  with  respect.  The  same 
thought  had  occurred  to  her  too. 

At  that  instant,  Robin  sailed  gracefully  across 
the  room,  all  red  curls  and  brown  eyes,  and  re- 
moved Christopher's  new  plaything.  He  opened 
his  mouth  and  closed  it.  She  went  back  to  her 
seat,  on  a  hassock,  near  her  grandmother.  Chris- 
topher rose,  seized  a  small— fortunately, 
wooden — fire  truck,  and  staggered  across  the 
room.  He  smote  her  on  the  curls,  moved  from 
her  grasp  the  new  treasure,  and,  with  a  large, 
beaming  smile,  returned  to  his  corner. 

Robin,  too  stunned— if  not  literally— to  scream, 
didn't,  for  a  split  second.  Frances  searched  to  dis- 
cover if  her  brains  had  been  knocked  out.  Only 
a  small  bump.  As  she  led  the  astonished  child 
from  the  room  to  find  a  cold  compress,  she 
looked  over  her  shoulder  at  her  husband  and 
Christopher.  Christopher,  smiling  slightly,  was 
engaged  with  his  toy.  And  Lester  said,  "He'll 
do.  He's  in."  end 


iER  PRESENCE  AS  "THE  BABY. 
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Tailleur  in  silk  shantung  by 
Jax,  a  ballibunti  hat  by 
Adolfo  of  Emme.  Exotic 
change — vivid  printed  silk 
shirt  jacket  by  Emilio  Pucci. 


SEPARATE 

/ 

DOUBLE  INTO 


/ 


Timeless  pleated  Arnel 
sharkskin  skirt  and  over- 
blouse  by  Don  Poland  is 
changed  by  a  sleeveless 
hand-knit  sweater  by  Jax. 


Red  wafUc-pique  sheath  with  a  bolero,  midsummer  town  costume  by  Jean 
(lampbcll  worn  uith  llattie  (-arnegie's  l)rcton,  a  wicker  handbag  b\  I.eou 
Magid,  paper-white  beads  and  white  linen  pumps  by  Andrew  Geller.  The  sheath 
alone  with  golrl  bangles  an<l  a  silk  scarf  for  dinner  and  evening  in  anv  metropolis. 


i 


The  fashion  of  slack^  for  the  slim,  for  beaches  and 
patios — white  ribbed  cotton  by  Pollv  Homburg.  Wear 
the  white  top  with  a  plaid  madras  skirt  bv  Greg  Draddv. 


Fabulous  drip-dry  printed  cotton  blouse  and  -kirt  by 
Anne  Fogarty  becomes  more  casualfu  hen  worn  with  a  vio  - 
let  cotton  shirt.  Big  gold  straw  hat  by  Hattie  Carnegie. 


OSTUMES 


This  putting  together  of  summer  separates  is  no  ordinary 
mix-and -match,  but  a  fashion  game  taking  more  cleverness  than  cash 
and  working  perfectly  for  every  occasion.  See  what  a  brilhant 
printed  overblouse  does  for  the  skirt  of  your  shantung  suit  .  .  . 
replace  a  jacket  with  a  scarf  to  make  an  evening  dress  .  .  . 
try  a  slacks  shirt -top  \sith  a  slim  cotton  skirt  ...  a  puiT-sleeve 
blouse  with  a  full  skirt.  L  se  beads,  belts,  scarves  or 
kid  sUppers  as  an  artist  would  use  paint. 

Bv  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  Fashi«.EJu,. 


The  navy-blue  linen  travel  or  town  dress  has  alternate 
jackeu — pale  blue  for  cities,  bold  print  for  another  look. 
Bv  Donald  Brooks.  Blue  leghorn  hat  by  Adolfo  of  Emme. 

The  foshkms  on  all  these  poges  are  presented  fo  you  because  Ihey  show 
you  tlie  trends  of  the  seoson  ond  serve  os  a  guide  as  you  shop.  You  will  Pnd 
many  of  them  in  stores  throughout  tt)e  nation.  However,  if  you  do  not  (!nd 

identical  sH-'es  i"  vour  locc!  s'^Jcs,  we  believe  si-nila-  o-es  will  be  ovaiteble. 

Bouffant  skirt  and  sleeves  in  the  sheerest  plaid  cotton 
blouse  and  skirt  by  Paul  Levin  changes  with  a  seer- 
sucker tuck-in  blouse  by  John  Netzky  and  touches  of  coral. 
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Would  you  ever  have  guessed  that  these  dehghtful 
summer  negHgees  were  made  from  sheets?  This  amusing  idea  came  to  us 
because  so  many  of  the  enchanting  new  printed  sheets  are  too 

pretty  not  to  wear.  And  they  are  so  inexpensive. 
Too,  the  trim  is  already  attached  —  whether  it's  an  eyelet  ruffle, 
a  printed  border,  an  embroidered  scallop  or  an  all-over  print. 
Needless  to  say,  that  makes  them  even  easier  to  make.  And  you  can't  see 
through  them!  Vogue  has  designed  patterns  for  these.  For 
layouts  for  placing  them  on  sheets,  write  to  us. 
What  fun  to  match  your  summer  bedroom!    By  NORA  O'LEARY  Paiiem  EJHor 


A 


 x^^j^k' 


One  printed  sheet  and  two  pillotvcases  ivere  used  to  make  this  fem- 
inine, casy-to-get-into  {by  virtue  of  the  zipper  closing)  house- 
coat. Belt  it  with  a  pretty  ribbon..  Vogue  Design,  No.  9776. 


4." 


if/ 


This  amusing  strawberry-print  nightie  started  out  as  two  pillow 
slips.  We  have  piped  it  in  pink  and  added  strawberry  buttons. 
Make  this  same  design  with  bordered  slips.  Vogue  Design  l\o.  9775. 

Stripes  and  roses  are  a  delightful  combination.  One  single  shrci 
and  one  pillow  slip  were  used  in  this  button-front,  full-slcx  t  i 
housecoat.  Pretty  for  curtains  too.  Vogue  Design  No.  977h. 


'i«SV^-'_ 


Even  a  novice  could  make  this  one-piece  all-over 
print  "Juliet'^  robe  from  the  diagram  on  Page  91. 
Elastic  holds  the  neckline,  uaistline  and  sleeves. 


Charming  embroidered  scallop  comes  in  the  prettiest  colors. 
Ours,  in  aqua,  has  a  cape  effect  from  two  pilloiv  slips.  The 
skirt  from  one  double  sheet.  Vogue  Design  i\o.  9779. 


This  amusing 
back-wrap  morning  dress 
has  a  separate  apron 
{made  from  one  pillow  slip) 
tvhich  is  detachable. 
The  dress  was  made  from 
one  double  sheet. 
Comes  in  lovely  colors. 
Vogue  Design  No.  9777. 


This  enchanting  pink-embroidered-eyelet-bordered  sheet  makes  the  most 
feminine  summer  negligee.  More  expensive  than  the  others,  but  you  might 
find  a  bargain  in  your  local  "white  sales.''  Vogue  Design  No.  9774. 

EMBROIDERED  PILLOWS  BY  LUBA  ELIANOFF 

Pretty  enough  for  a  bride— an  all-ichite  eyelet-edged  sheet 
and  one  pillow  slip.  Pink  ribbon  laces  the  eyelet  and  sashes  the 
tvaist  of  this  wrap-around  negligee.  Vogue  Design  No.  9773. 


..ch.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont.  Some  l'r  <:«  slightly  higner  in  ca^ 
onn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  hrst 
class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered.  l&  vogue 
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"/W  CIS  soon  bed  a  mare,'' 
Henry  VIII  said  of  Anne  of  Cleves 

(painted  by  the  younger  Hans  Holbein). 
Henry  married  her, 
then  divorced  her  promptly. 


COLLECTION  OF 
DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


Catherine  Howard, 
'''the  rose  without  a  thorn," 
was  Henry  V Ill's  fifth  queen. 

She  was  tried  and  convicted  of  infidelity, 
but  during  the  execution  Henry  wept. 


Synopsis  or  Parts  1-IV.  Katryn  Parr,  sixteen,  lost  her 
unborn  baby  when  her  luisband.  Lord  Borough, 
fifty-five,  was  killed  in  a  hunting  accident.  Held 
prisoner  by  Borough's  demented  son,  Thomas, 
Katryn  was  rescued  by  Tom  Seymour  and  returned 
home.  An  uncle  took  Katryn's  broliier  William  to 
court.  Her  sister  Anne  became  one  of  the  queen's 
ladies  in  waiting.  A  year  later,  at  William's  wedding, 
Katryn  met  Lord  Latimer,  an  older  man  of  wealth 
and  position.  She  determined  to  marry  him.  Tom 
Seymour  said  insolently,  "Don't  count  on  your 
precious  Latimer,  Katryn.  Wait  for  me!"  He  made 
it  clear  he  was  not  speaking  of  marriage.  Katryn, 
angry  though  she  was,  could  not  resist  his  exciting 
kisses. 

Katryn  married  Lord  Latimer  and  went  to  live  at 
Snape  Hall  in  Yorkshire.  Anne,  now  married  to 
Will  Herbert,  a  courtier,  often  brought  Tom  Sey- 
mour's sister,  Jane,  who  also  served  the  queen,  to 
visit  Katryn.  People  were  saying  that  the  king, 
tiring  of  Nan  Boleyn,  was  infatuated  with  Jane. 
A  year  later,  after  Nan  was  beiieadcd,  Henry 
made  Jane  Seymour  the  queen.  Katryn  sutTered  a 
long  illness  after  her  baby  was  stillborn. 

Lord  Latimer,  disguised  as  the  Earl  of  Pov- 
erty, had  been  rousing  the  countryside  to  re- 
volt against  Henry's  policies  and  was  much  away 
from  home.  Eventually  all  the  men  deserted 
Snape  Hail  to  join  the  rebellion.  When  it  was  time 
to  strike,  Lord  Latimer  and  the  rebels  assembled. 
The  march  to  London  began. 

Tom  Seymour,  commanding  a  small  force  of 
the  king's  men,  rode  north  to  meet  them.  Snape 
Hall,  tended  by  Katryn  and  a  handful  of  women 
servants,  stood  unprotected  in  between. 


BRITISH  TR.WKl 


Kingly  gift  to  Thomas  Seytnow 
was  Chirk  Castle,  bestowed 
by  Henry  VI 1 1  on  his  Lord  Admiral 
after  naval  victories 
for  "'services  to  the  Crown." 


"J  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting, 


he  said  evenly.  "U^iit  perhaj)S  it's  just  as  well 


he  rebel  force,  my  lord."  Tom  Seymour  said, 
"are  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  They  mill  about 
the  town,  and  I  warrant  the  townspeople  will  be 
sick  of  them  shortly." 

"Thirty  thousand  men,"  said  Norfolk  softly, 
thinking  of  his  six  thousand.  He  leaned  his  elbows 
on  his  table,  and  the  wind  rutfled  the  tent  flaps. 
Tom  Seymour  admired  the  old  duke,  the  hero  of 
Flodden  Field,  the  best  soldier  England  had.  He 
was  camped  now  outside  of  Doncaster,  within 
striking  position  of  the  rebels,  in  a  well-fortified 
position.  He  chewed  his  lip  and  said,  "We  shall 
wait  till  tomorrow.  I  believe  they  will  send  us  mes- 
sages, to  intreat  with  them."  He  stopped.  He  was 
about  to  dismiss  Tom  Seymour  when  he  added, 
"You  have  done  well,  sir." 

"Thank  you.  my  lord  duke,"  Tom  Seymour  said. 
He  bowed,  and  as  he  started  to  leave  the  tent  he 
brushed  against  Thomas  Borough.  Tom  Seymour 
frowned.  He  supposed  Borough  had  been  forced 
to  join  this  king's  force,  to  prove  his  story  of  being 
forced  to  carry  the  rebels'  ultimatum.  Still,  he 
didn't  like  Borough's  presence.  He  hesitated,  then 
thought  better  of  it,  and  left  the  tent. 

Thomas  Borough  came  forward  and  asked  leave 
to  speak.  Norfolk  was  drinking  ale,  and  he  nodded, 
wiping  his  lips  with  his  handkerchief. 

"My  lord,"  Borough  said,  "what  of  Lord  Lati- 
mer? Has  he  joined  the  rebels?" 

"To  my  knowledge,  yea,"  Norfolk  answered. 
"I  guess  that  he  is  with  them  at  Doncaster." 

"But  he  might  not  be,  my  lord.  And  he  is  sane, 
and  honest.  We  should  speak  with  him.  I  crave 
your  permission  to  ride  to  Snape  Hall  and  if  he  is 
there  to  bring  him  back  with  me." 

Norfolk  could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  ac- 
cede to  this  request,  except  that  he  misliked  Bor- 
ough and  would  just  as  soon  have  him  away  and 


^n  hour  ago 
J  should  have  he  en  only  too  pleased 
to  wring  your  pretty  neck. " 


3y  Jan  ^estcott 


out  of  this  tent.  Norfolk  drank  more  ale,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  hand. 

"A  moment,  my  lord,"  said  Borough  silkily.  "I 
want  to  tell  Your  Grace  a  bit  of  what  is  in  my 
mind." 

"Speak  up,  then,"  Norfolk  said,  curious,  inter- 
ested. 

"Well,  my  lord,"  began  Borough,  his  eyes  vin- 
dictive, "I  present  to  thee  an  anomaly.  For  last 
month  I  heard  Latimer  say  that  the  traitor  un- 
known, the  Earl  of  Poverty,  had  never  called  at 
Snape  Hall!  I  was  surprised.  I  asked,  'Never,  when 
he  has  sought  out  all  the  county  families?'  'Never,' 
Latimer  replied,  and  I  knew  he  was  lying.  And 
then  I  thought,  'Why,  'tis  plain  as  a  nose,  he  is  the 
earl  himself,  and  that  is  why  he  has  never  come 
to  his  own  dwelling  places!' " 

The  duke  was  thoughtful.  The  story  was  thin. 

Still  He  said,  "You  may  not  go  now,  Lord 

Borough.  When  and  if  the  rebels  deal  with  us,  I 
may  give  you  permission,  when  we  have  a  tem- 
porary truce."  He  watched  him  go.  "I  mislike  that 
fellow,"  he  said  to  Suffolk,  as  Thomas  Borough 
closed  the  tent  flap. 

Katryn  huddled  under  the  quilts,  curled  up  in  a 
ball.  Did  she  sleep?  She  thought  later  she  must 
have  because  when  the  messenger  from  Lord  Lati- 
mer arrived,  before  dawn,  she  had  cried  out  in 
terror  when  they  roused  her. 

Slowly  she  came  to  reality.  Wat  was  proffering 
her  a  letter  and  she  looked  at  it  as  though  neither 
the  letter  nor  Wat  was  real. 

Her  mind  unclouded  itself.  Anne's  baby  was 
born.  Was  she  still  sleeping,  peaceful?  She  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  letter  and  forbore  opening 
it.  She  was  afraid.  She  looked  down  at  it  in  her 
hand.  Her  heart  was  pounding.  Then  suddenly 
she  tore  it  open  and  read  fast. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68 
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SIMPLE  FOR  SUMMER:  PEACOCK-TAIL  FIRE  SCREEN,  PARAKEET  STRIPED  CHAIR.  GREEN  PORCELAIN  TABLE,  WHITE  BUCKET  FOR  MAGAZINES. 


4» 


l\BLE 


LEAFY  W  ALLPAPER  IS  CONGENIAL  TO  SUMMER  PLANTS  ON  AN  ANTIQUE  CHEST. 


Shimmei  ing  greens  and  blues  and  foamy  whites  are  background  here  for  accents 
of  pomegranate,  lemon  and  violet.  Colors  as  cool  as  sherbet  and  accessories  a§ 
trim  as  summer  sails  set  the  summer  version  of  this  room.  Practical?  The 
white  couch  cover  is  cotton  and  goes  to  the  wash  machine  with  the  weekly 
towels;  with  its  semiquilted  design  it  needs  little  or  no  ironing.  The  Danish  rug 
is  all  wool,  reversible,  and  stays  footmark-free  under  heavy  wear.  Embroidered 
white  draperies  are  made  in  invisibly  zippered  sections  to  come  apart  for 
washing  or  cleaning.  The  flowered  chair  cover  and  pillows  are  cotton,  a  yellow 
cushion  is  linen,  the  ottoman  a  hardy  mix. 

The  dining  end  of  the  room  is  airy  too.  Its  draperies  are  blue  and  violet 
silk  sewed  in  separate  ribbon  panels.  Glossy  iron  chairs  draw  up  to  a  table  that 
was  brilliantly  lacquered  in  mottled  blue  and  green. 

Later  the  room  will  change  color.  A  hyacinth  damask  sofa  emerges  from 
its  white  slip  cover.  Citron-yellow  broadloom  covers  the  floor.  Meantime,  the 
vacation  mood  is  as  easy  to  live  with  as  blue  skies.  Hy  H.  T.  WILLIAMS 


FEW  TOUCHES  BUT  FESTIVE:  RARE  BIRDS  ON  BREAKFRONT.  FRI  IT  PLATES  ON  WALL. 
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THE  POOL  OF  WATER  LILIES 


CLAUDE  MONET,  18AO-1926 


Monet  began  his  artistic  career  by  drawing  caricatures;  fortunately  he 
met  Eugene  Boudin,  who  taught  him  how  to  use  palette  and  brushes. 
Studying  with  Gleyre,  an  influential  teacher,  he  worked  hard  and 
achieved  a  moderate  success.  However,  his  poverty  overwhelmed  him, 
and  in  1868  he  attempted  suicide — not  too  seriously,  it  seems:  "I  was  so 
upset  yesterday  that  I  had  the  stupidity  to  throw  myself  into  the  water. 
Fortunately,  no  harm  came  of  it."  The  very  next  year,  the  close  friend- 
ship of  Monet  and  Renoir  gave  birth  to  Impressionism.  Eventually, 
Renoir  tired  of  breaking  down  light,  and  Monet  lived  to  paint  abstrac- 
tions without  knowing  it :  but  until  1 874  they  were  almost  as  one.  Monet, 


like  Renoir,  ended  up  famous  and  acclaimed,  with  every  sun-conscious 
haystack  and  every  shadow-conscious  cathedral  fagade  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece. 

The  Pool  of  Water  Lilies  represents  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots 
on  Monet's  little  demesne  of  Giverny.  It  is  perfect  Impressionist  subject 
matter:  the  bridge  shimmers  yet  retains  its  solidity.  The  acutely  observed 
play  of  light  is  central  to  the  picture:  representation  is  sacrificed  to  the 
momentary  effect,  forms  are  dissolved  and  only  the  architecture  of  color 
remains.  We  are  in  a  floating,  suspended  world,  and  in  less  than  a 
moment  things  may  be  different. 


lOMMIiNTARY   BY   WALI-ACK    UROCKWAY  IN  "THli  AI.HKRT  I>.   LASKER  COLLECriON."  PUIILISHEIJ   HY  SIMON  ANO  SCHUSTER,  INC. 


PAINTING  REPRODUCED  COURTESY  MRS.  ALBERT  IJ.  LASKER 
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GAZPACHO 

Peel  and  remove  seeds  from  8  large  ripe  tomatoes.  Put  through  food  mill.  Add  one 
10'  2-ouncc  can  chicken  broth.  2  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed.  2  tablespoons 
each  chopped  chervil  and  tarragon.  1  tablespoon  wine  vinegar,  2  teaspoons  sugar, 
3  drops  liquid  pepper  seasoning,  2  to  .3  teaspoons  salt  and  teaspoon  each  mono- 
sodium  gliitamate  and  black  pepper.  Blend  well  and  chill  for  4  to  5  hours.  Serve 
sprinkled  with  tiny  golden  croutons  and  finely  chopped  cucumber,  radishes, 
green  pepper  and  scallions.  Makes  8  servings. 


CORN  AND  GREEN   BEANS  SMITANE 

Heat  contents  of  one  4'2-ounce  can  deviled  ham  in  a  skillet  until  quite  hot. 
Stir  in  '54  teaspoon  paprika  and  blend  well.  Next  add  2  teaspoons  flour  and  I  K 
cups  light  cream.  Season  with  I  teaspoon  onion  juice.  %  teaspoon  salt,  }  •>  tea- 
spoon monosodium  glutamate,  H  teaspoon  pepper  and  a  few  grains  fennel.  Con- 
tinue heating  and  stirring  until  thickened.  Cook  one  and  a  half  IO'  2-ounce  pack- 
ages each  frozen  corn  and  cut  green  beans  according  to  package  directions.  Drain, 
add  to  sauce  along  with  '  ■>  cup  commercial  sour  cream.  Serve  immediately. 
Makes  8  servings. 


STRAWBERRY-MELON  MOLD 

Heat  2  cups  milk  with  1  '4  cups  sugar  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cool.  Pour  into  2 
freezing  trays  and  partially  freeze.  Thaw  one  10-ounce  package  frozen  strawberries 
and  strain  to  remove  seeds.  Remove  seeds  from  about  I  quart  watermelon  meat 
and  put  through  food  mill  or  buzz  in  the  blender.  You  will  need  '  2  cup  puree. 
Spoon  frozen  milk  mixture  into  cold  mixing  bowl.  Beat  till  light  and  fluffy  but 
still  thick.  Add  strawberry  and  watermelon  puree  and  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 
Return  to  freezing  trays  and  freeze  partially.  Plump  '4  cup  black  seedless  raisins 
in  a  little  hot  orange  juice.  Beat  the  whites  of  4  eggs  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Also 
beat  1 '  2  cups  heavy  cream.  Fold  together.  Spoon  partially  frozen  berry-water- 
melon mixture  into  a  cold  bow  l  and  beat  only  to  soften.  Add  few  drops  of  red  food 
coloring  and  the  raisins.  Fold  in  egg  whites-cream  mixture.  Return  to  freezing 
trays.  Freeze  until  firm. 

To  make  the  mold:  Chill  a  2-quart  melon  mold  in  the  freezer.  Working  rapidly, 
spoon  1  quart  commercial  lime  sherbet  into  mold,  covering  the  bottom  and  sides 
as  evenly  as  possible.  Return  to  freezer.  When  firm,  spoon  the  frozen  strawberry- 
watermelon  sherbet  into  the  mold,  packing  it  tightly  into  container.  Return  to 
freezer  and  freeze  several  hours.  Unmold  on  platter  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of 
fresh  mint.  Makes  8  servings. 


BROILED  CHICKEN  WITH  TARRAGON  ASPIC 

Have  your  butcher  remove  all  bones  except  the  leg  and  wing  bones  from  4  broilers, 
split.  Rub  well  with  soft  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Arrange  them 
skin  side  down  on  the  broiler  rack  about  7"  from  the  heat.  Arrange  each  piece  of 
chicken  as  compactly  as  possible,  tucking  the  leg  under  the  wing.  Sprinkle  1  tea- 
spoon lemon  juice  over  each  piece.  Broil  about  12  minutes,  basting  generously 
with  melted  butter.  Turn,  broil  another  10  minutes,  basting  until  golden  brown. 
RemoNC  chicken  from  rack  and  place  in  broiler  pan.  Turn  oven  down  to  slow, 
300°  F.,  and  continue  cooking  and  basting  until  very  tender,  about  20  minutes. 
Remove  from  pan.  Cool  and  chill. 

Tarragon  aspic:  Mix  3*2  cups  chicken  stock  and  2  envelopes  unflavored  gel- 
atin. Place  over  direct  heat  and  stir  until  "elatin  is  dissolved.  Remove  from  heat. 
Add  2  J  2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh  tarragon,  or  I  tablespoon  dried.  2  tablespoons 
each  tarragon  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  and  a  dash  of  salt  and  pepper.  Cool  until 
almost  thickened.  Arrange  chicken  on  a  tray,  making  sure  pieces  do  not  overlap. 
Spoon  '  2  the  gelatin  mixture  o\cr  the  pieces,  working  quickly  and  covering  them 
well.  Refrigerate  until  set,  about  \i  hour.  Spoon  remaining  mixture  over  chicken. 
Cover  with  aluminum  foil  and  refrigerate  overnight.  Serve  chicken  on  large  platter, 
surrounded  with  chopped  aspic.  Makes  8  servings. 


Juicy  pink  slices  of  beef  on  cnijitv  rolls 
spread  witii  hearnaise  sauce,  the  he<l  boef-aiid-bun, 
a  liil  for  the  back-varil  broiler. 


KROII  Kl)  BF.KF  -  BEARNAISK  SAl'CK 
<:Rlj.>ir^  H0I.1>  BI  KFSrMK  tom.atof.s 

rf;ushf.s  warm  apm-f  pif.  cofff:e 


No  indoor  meal  can  compete  with 
an  outdoor  feast,  whether  it's  mostly  a 
cold  affair  for  a  very  hot  day  or  a 
zesty  cook-out.  Watching  the  cooking 
is  half  the  fun  at  a  harbecue,  and 
the  smoky  odors  of  crisping  fat  and  spicy 
sauce  add  much  to  the  anticipation. 

Our  cold  supper  has  real  glamour 
besides  good  taste — from  the  icv-cold 
gazpacho  on  through  to  a  beautiful 
summertime  strawberry-watermelon  dessert. 
Everything  but  the  hot  vegetable — every  meal 
should  have  something  hot — can  be 
completely  made  the  day  before. 

Our  two  charcoal-broiled  beauties — tender, 
juicv  beef,  and  spareribs  done  Chinese 
style  with  honey  and  sov  sauce, 
and  their  just-right  accompaniments — 
are  sure  to  be  popular  in  your  own 
back  vard  all  summer  long. 


ROSEMARY  TENDERLOIN  SANDWICHES 

HaNC  your  butcher  lard  a  3-4-pound /z/rr  niigiwn.  Place  on  low  rack  of  broiler  and 
cook  for  1 5  minutes,  turning  3  times.  Remove  to  board.  Take  off  larding  fat.  Cut  1 
clove  garlic  into  small  pieces.  Make  slits  in  the  meat  and  insert  garlic.  Sprinkle 
well  with  salt  and  pepper  and  '  2  teaspoon  rosemary.  Return  to  broiler  and  cook 
again,  turning  frequently,  for  another  15  minutes  for  a  rare  steak.  (Amount  of 
cooking  time  varies  for  desired  degree  of  doneness  of  meat.)  Slice  thinly  and  serve 
on  hard  rolls,  with  bearnaise  sauce.  A  3-pound  /rA''  will  yield  12-15  thin  slices. 


BEARNAISE  SAUCE 

In  a  small  saucepan  put  4  tablespoons  and  1  teaspoon  cider  vinegar.  3  tablespoons 
water.  3  scallions.  chopped.  3  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  and  '2  teaspoon  dried 
tarragon.  Cover,  boil  3  minutes,  let  stand  about  5  minutes  and  strain.  In  top  of 
double  boiler  melt  '4  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Beat  6  egg  yolks  until  light  and. 
beating  constantly,  add  alternately  the  melted  fat  and  strained  liquid.  Pour  into 
top  of  double  boiler  and  cook  over  very  little  boiling  water,  beating  constantly 
with  wire  whisk  or  rotary  beater  until  thick.  Cooking  time  is  3  minutes  or  a  tiny 
bit  more,  depending  on  size  of  eggs.  Remove  top  of  double  boiler  from  lower  part, 
beat  a  little  longer  and  add  2  more  tablespoons  chopped  parsley.  The  sauce  can  be 
made  a  bit  in  advance  and  kept  lukewarm  in  a  pan  of  warm  vsater.  Makes  6-8 
servings. 
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Clip  ihese  recipes  and  add  ihem  to  the  50  treasures  you'll  find  in  the  new  Journal 
Recipe  Treasure  Box.  To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  S  1.35  (Pennsylvania 
residents  add  J^  o''  r  Pennsylvania  sales  tax)  to  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Recipes, 
Dept.  7,  Independer.ce  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only. 


Meaty  spareiibs  lavishly  basieil  with 
honey-soy  sauce,  grilled  to  crispness 
over  the  coals, 
a  hunger-satisfying  outdoor  meal. 


CLAM  JUICE  ON  THE  ROCKS 
PRETZEL  STICKS         SPICY  SPARERIBS  OLYMPIAN  RICE 

UMESTONE  LE^rrUCE-ALiMOND  DRUSSINC 
FRl'IT  AND-CHEESE  TRAY  ICEP  TEA 


CLAM  JUICE  ON  THE  ROCKS 

Chop  very  tine  '  2  bunch  water  cress  and  mix  with  I  '  2  tablespoons  minced  chives 
and  '3  teaspoon  celery  seed.  Add  to  6  chilled  bottles  clam  juice.  Then  add  I-2 
cup  light  cream,  teaspoon  garlic  salt,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  several 
dashes  liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Taste  and  reseason.  You  might  like  a  little  more 
lemon,  for  instance.  Chill.  Shake  well  before  serving  and  pour  into  glasses  over 
ice  cubes.  Makes  6-8  servings.  (If  you  happen  to  have  a  blender,  you  can  save 
time  on  the  chopping.  Just  put  vegetables  and  1  bottle  clam  juice  in  blender. 
Buzz  until  greens  are  pulverized.  Combine  with  rest  of  juice  and  seasonings.) 


SPICY  SPARERIBS 

Wipe  2  sides  of  spareribs  with  a  damp  cloth.  Slide  them  into  a  large  heavy  oval 
roaster  with  cover  and  add  2  cups  water.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  until  the  ribs 
are  quite  tender.  This  will  take  at  least  I  hour  to  I  hour  and  20  minutes.  Remove 
the  ribs  to  a  flat  tray.  Mix  '  ■>  cup  each  broth  from  the  meat  and  barbecue  sauce, 
'3  cup  honey.  J4  cup  soy  sauce  and  2  tablespoons  tomato  paste.  Liberally  cover 
both  pieces  of  meat  w  ith  this.  Cover  w  ith  saran  and  marinate,  refrigerated,  oser- 
night.  Turn  once  in  a  w  hile.  if  possible.  When  ready  to  cook,  place  ribs  on  grill  or 
broiling  pan.  Broil,  basting  continually  and  turning  frequently  until  the  sauce  is 
used  up  and  ribs  are  heated  through  and  crispily  brown.  Makes  6  servings. 


OLYMPIAN  RICE 

Melt  6  tablespoons  butter  in  a  heavy  Dutch-oven-type  utensil.  Saute  2  cups  raw 
converted  rice  in  the  butter,  over  medium  heat,  until  golden  tan.  Add  4  cups 
chicken  broth,  2  pimientos,  diced.  3  ripe  tomatoes,  peeled  and  diced,  1  cup 
chopped  onion,  1  cup  salami  cut  into  thin  strips.  6-8  mushrooms,  sliced.  2  tea- 
spoons salt  and  %  teaspoon  pepper.  Cover  and  cook  over  medium  heat.  When  rice 
is  tender  and  has  absorbed  the  chicken  broth,  about  30-40  minutes,  add  1  package 
frozen  peas  cooked  according  to  package  directions  and  drained.  Toss  with  the 
rice.  Reseason  to  taste.  Makes  6  servings. 


FRUIT-CHEESE  TRAY 

Arrange  an  assortment  of  fresh  fruits  on  a  large  platter.  Iea\  ing  room  in  the  center 
for  cubes  of  cheeses.  For  the  fruit,  we  used  small  clusters  of  grapes,  mounds  of 
whole  fresh  strawberries,  melon  wedges,  apple  and  pear  slices,  peach  hal\es  and 
stuffed  prunes.  If  you  use  some  canned  fruits,  be  sure  they  are  well  drained.  To 
stuff  the  prunes,  plump  about  10  to  12  large  ones  according  to  package  directions. 
With  a  sharp  knife,  carefully  remove  the  pits.  Beat  one  3-ounce  package  softened 
cream  cheese  until  fluffy.  Stir  in  1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind  and  mix  well.  Fill 
prunes  with  mixture  and  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  pecans.  All  fruits  should 
be  well  chilled  before  using.  For  the  cheeses,  make  an  arrangement  of  cubes  of 
sharp  Cheddar  and  Swiss  cheese,  and  cream-cheese  balls  that  have  been  lightly 
dusted  with  paprika.  For  easy  eating,  place  colored  toothpicks  m  the  cheeses. 
Makes  6  servings. 


Chicken  is  a  family  favorite.  Because  we're 
Southerners,  I  guess.  We  k)ve  it  fried,  broiled — 
hut  best  of  all,  lemon-roasted 

with  this  unusual  curried-apple  i^ravy. 


LEMON-ROASTED  CHICKEN  WITH  FLUFFY  DRESSING 

M;ikc  Ihc  tircssiiig  for  ihis  liisl.  I'rcpaiv  2  cups  soft,  line  bread  cruinbs;  or  if 
you  have  a  bleniler,  cut  enough  day-old  while  bread  inlo  '  i"  cubes  lo  measure  1 
quart.  Now  bu//  (he  cubes  in  the  blender — doing  a  few  at  a  time.  When  you  fin- 
ish, you'll  have  2  cups  of  the  llulliest  crumbs  imaginable.  Finely  mince  I  onion 
and  saute  in  1  tablespoon  butter  until  tender.  Lightly  mix  the  sauteed  onion  into 
the  crumbs  and  season  with  I  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoon  each  thyme  and  pow- 
dered savory,  ,'1  teaspoon  nutmeg,  and  3^  teaspoon  each  tarragon,  basil  and 
pepper.  Add  4  tablespoons  melted  butter — and  if  you  like,  2  t;iblespoons  dry 
sherry — and  toss  all  together  very  lightly.  Wash  and  singe  two  small  fryers  (they 
should  weigh  about  2  pounds  each).  Stull'the  birils,  making  sure  not  to  pack  the 
studing  in — just  spoon  it  lightly  into  the  ca\  ities.  Skewer  openings  shut  and  truss 
birds.  Now  rub  them  with  lemon  juice,  melted  butter  and  salt.  Place  in  a  roasting 
pan  and  roast,  uncovered,  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F,,  for  about  1  hour  or 
until  birds  are  golden  brown  and  leg  joints  move  easily.  From  time  to  time  you 
may  want  to  brush  the  birds  lightly  with  melted  butter.  Serve  with  rice  and 
Curried-Apple  Gravy.  Makes  4  servings. 


CURRIED-APPLE  GRAVY 

A  most  mysterious  medley  of  ingredients  to  be  served  over  fluffy  boiled  rice. 
Pour  the  drippings  from  the  roast  chickens  (there  won't  be  much)  into  a  large 
skillet  (or  melt  2  tablespoons  butter),  add  1  minced  onion,  K  cup  thinly  sliced 
mushrooms  and  saute  until  tender.  Stir  in  1  cup  drained,  canned  unsweetened 
sliced  apples,  the  juice  of  I  orange  and  one  lOj^-ounce  can  cream-of-mushroom 
soup.  Season  with  '  '2  clove  garlic,  crushed,  I  teaspoon  curry  powder  (more  if  you 
like  "hot"  curry  dishes),  li  teaspoon  salt,  J.i  teaspoon  each  oregano,  thyme, 
powdered  savory  and  mace,  and  }^  teaspoon  tarragon.  Peel  and  cube  1  banana 
and  dip  into  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Now  add  banana  and  lemon  juice  to  the 
gravy  and,  if  you  like,  2  tablespoons  dry  sherry.  Simmer  slowly,  stirring  oc- 
casionally, for  10-15  minutes  or  until  flavors  mingle.  Serve  over  rice  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  roast  chicken.  Makes  about  3  cups  gravy. 


Whenever  I'lii  luikini;  iirccul  or  sininiering  a  stew, 
I  write  in  one  end  of  the  kitchen  so  that 
I  can  keep  an  eye  on  the  pot.  Parts  of  Good 
Morning,  Miss  Dove  were  written  here. 
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grew  up  in  a  household  where  the  written  word  and 
the  daily  cuisine  were  treated  with  equal  respect.  My 
father  was  as  severe  to  a  tough  piecrust  as  he  was  to  a 
split  infinitive,  and  the  summer  1  was  twelve  my  mother 
(to  give  me  "a  light  touch  with  important  things") 
taught  me  the  technique  of  the  sonnet  and  the  souffle. 
Even  before  that  many  of  my  happiest  hours  had  been 
spent  watching  my  grandmother's  cook  turn  out  works 
of  genius  on  a  wood-burning  range.  (I  still  shut  my 
eyes  and  relive  the  savory  fascination  of  those  days!) 
Then,  when  I  married,  1  went  to  live  in  a  university  so- 
ciety where  faculty  wives  were  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  their  tables.  1  suppose  that's  why  I've  never  thought 
of  cooking  as  a  thing  apart  from  literature  or  life. 

Today  my  interest  in  food  creeps  into  my  fiction  just 
as  naturally  as  my  interest  in  human  nature  does.  My 
typewriter — the  concrete  symbol  of  really  hard  work — 
sits  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  basement,  but  I  always 
keep  a  volume  of  poetry  and  a  dictionary  among  the 
cookbooks  in  the  kitchen.  Often,  while  I'm  waiting  for 
a  stew  to  thicken  or  a  loaf  of  bread  to  rise — yes,  I'm 
one  of  those  incurable  romantics  who  like  to  make 
bread! — I  lay  some  paper  on  the  marble-topped  chest 
and  polish  up  in  longhand  a  difficult  passage  of  di- 
alogue. Sometimes,  in  that  atmosphere  of  fragrance 
and  appetite,  1  forget  one  of  the  first  rules  of  my  trade — 
that  one  should  know  the  subject  one  writes  about.  I 
once  got  into  trouble  by  writing  a  story  about  an  apri- 
cot pie.  I  had  never  baked  such  a  pie,  but  it  must  have 
sounded  good  for  I  was  besieged  by  requests  for  its 
recipe.  Finally,  just  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  wasn't  a 
charlatan,  I  made  the  pie.  (It  was  good!) 


CRISP  GREEN  SALAD  WITH  LEMON-HERB  DRESSING 

Make  the  dressing  first.  Mix  '1  cup  lemon  juice  with  2  tablespoons  cold  water. 
Now  add  1  envelope  herb-dressing  mix,  1  clove  garlic,  crushed,  the  grated  rind 
of  I  lemon,  2  tablespoons  honey  and  hi  cup  olive  or  salad  oil.  Mix  together  well 
and  set  aside.  When  yoLi'rc  ready  to  make  the  salad,  wash  I  cucumber  well  and 
cut  into  '  2"  cubes  (leave  the  skin  on  for  extra  color).  Carefully  wash  I  bunch 
water  cress  and  pinch  off  the  leaves.  Now  break  I  head  lettuce,  washed,  into  a 
salad  bowl,  add  cucumbers  and  water  cress.  Salt  and  pepper  the  greens,  then 
dress  .so  that  each  leaf  is  just  coated.  Toss  lightly.  Save  remaining  dressing  for 
other  salads  (this  recipe  makes  about  I  pint).  The  salad  makes  4  .servings. 


CHINESE  STYLE  CARROTS  AND  MUSHROOMS 

Peel  12  tender  young  carrots  and  slice  paper  thin  (using  a  vegetable  peeler, 
you'll  find  this  a  whiz).  Peel  and  thinly  slice  2  yellow  onions.  Melt  3  tablespoons 
butter  in  a  large  skillet,  add  carrots  and  onions  and  1  '  2  cups  thinly  sliced  mush- 
rooms and  saute  slowly  until  onions  and  mushrooms  are  tender.  Now  add  '  2  cup 
water,  the  juice  of  '  ■>  lemon,  ''  t  teaspoon  salt,  '1  teaspoon  each  savory  and  gin- 
ger, ^8  teaspoon  each  mace,  nutmeg,  thyme  and  pepper.  Cover  skillet  and  simmer 
all  together  slowly  until  carrots  are  tender  (about  25  minutes).  Remove  lid  and 
simmer  a  few  minutes  more.  Just  before  serving,  stir  in  2  tablespoons  minced 
parsley  and,  if  you  like,  a  little  more  salt.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


This  Apricot  Pie  was  utterly  fictitious  until  a  reader 
challenged  me  to  make  it. 

But  the  fact  is  it's  perfect  for  summer — 
lusciously  cool  and  not  too  sweet ! 


I  often  imagine  an  exotic  dish 
for  a  short  storv^  then  decide 

it  s  worth  a  try  in  the  kitchen. 


Actually,  I  do  very  little  fancy  baking.  Spending  all 
afternoon  in  the  kitchen  getting  flour  and  batter  in  my 
hair  was  a  labor  of  lo\e  when  my  son  and  twin  daugh- 
ters were  young  because  I  knew  their  day  would  be 
made  if  they  came  home  from  school  to  a  fresh-baked 
cake.  But  now  that  they're  grow  n  up,  that  kind  of  cook- 
ing doesn't  make  sense  to  me.  All  five  of  my  grand- 
children think  animal  crackers  the  height  of  exotic 
elegance — and  far  be  it  from  me  to  disillusion  them! 

I  keep  my  food  simple,  avoiding  overrichness  be- 
cause it  offends  my  taste  buds  and  also  because  I  take 
the  modern  theory  of  the  low  fat  diet  fairly  seriously. 
As  for  seasonings.  I  think  they  should  be  used  in  cook- 
ery much  as  adjecti\es  should  be  used  in  writing — with 
discretion  and  w  ith  a  view  to  enhancing,  never  distort- 
ing, the  essential  flavor  of  the  food  they  modify. 

My  entertaining  is  never  elaborate.  I  like  small  par- 
ties— a  few  friends  for  lunch,  six  or  eight  for  dinner 
where  the  talk  is  the  real  piece  de  resistance.  Lunch  is 
always  light— a  soup,  an  aspic — for  most  of  my  friends 
have  busy  afternoons  w  ith  no  time  to  sleep  off  a  heavy 
midday  meal.  At  dinner  I  serve  an  appetizer,  a  meat, 
two  or  three  vegetables  (sometimes  the>"re  all  mixed 
together  m  a  big  salad  bowl)  and  a  sweet.  One  of  my 
favorite  entrees  is  young  frying-sized  chickens  stuffed 
with  a  light  dressing  and  roasted  whole.  With  them  I 
serve  rice  and  a  curry  sauce  which  I  dreamed  up  one 
day  when  my  imagination  was  flying  high.  Dessert  is 
usually  fresh  fruit.  But  now  and  then,  when  1  am  feeling 
ambitious,  I  bring  forth  an  Apricot  Pie. 


Bv  FRANCES  GRAY  PATTON 


APRICOT  PIE 

Place  1  pint  dried,  moisturized  apricots  (don't  pack  these  into  the  measure) 
in  a  large  saucepan  and  simmer  gently  with  1  cup  each  water  and  sugar,  the  juices 
of  1  lemon  and  1  orange.  1  blade  mace  and  1  stick  cinnamon  until  apricots  are 
tender  and  cooking  liquid  is  the  consistency  of  syrup  (about  20-30  minutes). 
You'll  have  to  stir  the  apricots  occasionally.  Meanwhile,  stir  I  envelope  unfla- 
vored  gelatin  into  I  %  cups  cold  water  and  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  gelatin 
is  dissolved  and  mixture  is  boiling.  Now  remove  whole  spices  from  apricots  and 
put  fruit  and  syrup  through  a  food  mill.  Stir  gelatin  mixture  into  the  apricot 
puree.  Chill  until  mixture  is  just  beginning  to  set.  then  beat  until  frothy.  Beat  2 
egg  whites  w  ith  2  tablespoons  sugar  until  soft  peaks  form.  Fold  into  the  apricot 
mixture  along  w  ith  '  2  cup  heavy  cream,  w  hipped.  When  well  blended,  flavor  w  ith 
1 2  teaspoon  almond  extract,  pour  into  a  10"  baked  pie  shell  and  chill  until  firm. 
Garnish  with  fluffs  of  whipped  cream  (if  you  aren't  concerned  with  calories), 
toasted  slivered  almonds  and  fresh  mint  sprigs.  Makes  about  8  servings. 


For  summer  luncheons  I  love  a 

tomato  aspic,  beautifully  tender, 
blissfully  cool,  aromatic  of  dill. 
Its  elegant  dressing:  Caviar  Mayonnaise. 


TOMATO-DILL  ASPIC  WITH  ARTICHOKE  HEARTS 

Soften  3  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  in  ^  i  cup  tomato  juice.  Meanwhile,  heat 
together  5  cups  plus  2  tablespoons  tomato  juice,  J  3  cup  lemon  juice,  I  tablespoon 
grated  onion.  I  clove  garlic,  crushed,  2  teaspoons  each  dried  dill  weed  and  salt,  1 
teaspoon  each  basil  and  oregano.  and  1  bay  leaf,  crushed.  Simmer  all  together  for 
10  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Remove  from  heat  and  strain  hot  tomato  juice 
through  a  cheesecloth.  Add  softened  gelatin  to  the  hot  juice  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved. Cool.  Drain  one  19-ounce  can  artichoke  hearts  and  slice  the  hearts  in 
half.  In  the  bottom  of  a  2-quart  ring  mold,  arrange  a  design  of  artichoke  hearts. 
To  seal  in  the  design,  carefully  add  enough  of  the  tomato  mixture  to  measure 
about  y^"  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  and  chill  until  gelatin  is  thickened  but 
not  firm.  Add  remaining  artichoke  hearts  and  tomato-juice  mixture  and  chill  un- 
til firm.  Unmold,  garnish  with  crisp  greens  and  serve  with  Caviar  Mayonnaise. 
Makes  6  to  8  servings. 


CAVIAR  MAYONNAISE 

Mix  well  together  1  cup  each  mayonnaise  and  commercial  sour  cream,  I  table- 
spoon lemon  juice  (add  a  little  more  if  you  like  a  really  tart  dressing)  and  2  tea- 
spoons prepared  mustard.  Now  fold  in  the  contents  of  one  1 -ounce  jar  black 
caviar.  This  elegant  dressing  is  particularly  good  with  Tomato-Dill  Aspic.  Makes 
about  1  ^  cups. 


SUMMER  SOUP 

Saute  '1'  cup  chopped  onion,  ]4  cup  chopped  green  pepper  and  cup 
chopped  mushrooms  in  1  tablespoon  butter  until  onions  and  pepper  are  tender. 
Season  w  ith  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  M  teaspoon  each  salt,  basil  and  powdered 
savory,  >4  teaspoon  tarragon  and  Vi,  teaspoon  pepper.  Meanwhile,  slowly  heat 
together  the  contents  of  one  lOK-ounce  can  each  cream-of-mushroom  soup  and 
beef  consomme  and  3  2  cup  milk.  Add  1  M  cups  cooked  shrimp  (if  the  shrimp  are 
large,  cut  them  in  two)  and  the  sauteed  onion-green-pepper  mixture.  Simmer 
slowly  together,  stirring  occasionally,  for  about  5  minutes  until  flavors  mingle 
and  shrimp  are  hot.  Serve  cold  or  hot  (if  you  plan  to  serve  the  soup  hot,  you  may 
want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  seasonings  slightly).  Makes  about  1  quart  soup. 
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These  candid  pictures  siiowing  actress 
Edith  Meiser  just  before  and  just 
after  her  face  lift  were  taken  by  the  doctor 
who  performed  the  operation.  As  you 
see,  she  is  not  made  up  or  coiffured 
for  either  picture.  At  left,  note  deep  lines 
around  nose  and  mouth,  the  somewhat  droopy 
chin  line.  At  right,  see  how  lines  have 
been  minimized  (not  erased),  and  how  much 
younger  and  firmer  the  chin  line  is. 


4f  4 


This  photograph  is  completely  unretouched,  but  Edith  Meiser  is  made  up 
for  daytime  and  becomingly  coiffured.  She  says,  "I'm  thrilled  with  the  change. 

I  feel  I  still  look  my  age.  but  am  a  lot  easier  to  look  at  and  to 
photograph,  which  is  very  important  to  me  in  my  acting  profession." 


A  well-known  actress  who  has  harl  her  face  lifled 
tells  win  she  did  it,  liou  it  was  done, 

and  the  dift'erence  it  has  made  in  her  life.     Bv  EDITH  ^fEISER 


KDITOK.*"  NOTi::  For  women  —  and  somrtiino 
men — whose  faeesare  tlieir  fortunes,  the  face- 
lifting operation  lias  hecoine  miieh  more  eoni- 
nion  than  it  used  to  he.  Maii\  professional  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  television  personalities  and 
some  men  in  puhlic  life,  savs  Kdith  Meiser.  ha\  e 
had  their  faces  lifted — although  most  of  them 
disavow  it.  She  tells  of  her  own  experience  with 
honesty  and  Iniinor.  and  with  frank  plea.sure 
in  the  result.  In  |iiililishing  her  account,  the 
Journal  in  no  wav  recommends  this  opera- 
tion: we  helieve  that  most  reputal)le  metlical 
men  do  not  advise  it  except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances or  for  pureK  professional  reasons. 
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Jood  grief."  expostulated  an  old  friend  when  I 
returned  with  my  tid\  new  chin  line,  "you're 
not  going  to  tell  people  you've  had  your  face 
lifted?"  ' 

"I  certainly  am,"  I  retorted  firmly.  And  1  have.  I 
dined  out  on  the  story  for  months.  I  admit  I  may 
have  "hoked  it  up  a  bit,"  as  we  say  in  the  theater, 
but  my  account  wasn't  too  far  from  the  basic  facts. 

Actors  have  always  been  a  good  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ahead  of  the  general  public  in  openly  dis- 
cussing their  efforts  at  self-improvement.  Long  be- 
fore they  were  topics  of  general  conversation  we 
made  jokes  about  dyeing  hair,  using  make-up. 
changing  the  topography  of  our  teeth,  wearing  fals- 
ies,  toupees  and  symmetricals  (the  padded  "long 
Johns"  that  have  come  back  in  use  now  that  we've 
rediscovered  Shakespeare).  However,  let  an  actress 
come  back  from  a  not  too  well  documented  v  acation 
looking  at  least  fifteen  years  younger  and  w  ith  a  cer- 
tain "cat  with  cream  on  the  whiskers"  expression — 
and  do  her  pals  rush  up  and  say,  "Oh,  you've  had 
your  face  lifted"?  Not  at  all.  They  all  murmur  that 
she  must  have  a  new  beau  and  isn't  it  wonderful 
what  love  does  for  a  girl.  I'm  not  denying  there 


usually  is  a  new  beau  somewhere  in  the  picture: 
but  I  know ,  and  they  know ,  that  the  new  beau  was 
the  reason  for,  not  the  cause  of,  the  improvement. 

What  I  resent  is  this  conspiracy  of  secrecv .  It's  not 
immoral  to  have  your  face  lifted  any  more  than  it's 
immoral  to  have  your  teeth  capped  or  your  bowlegs 
straightened.  By  all  means  let's  help  the  human  ani- 
mal to  look  presentable  as  long  as  possible.  The 
dotage  is  not  particularly  appetizing. 

Both  my  parents  lived  to  a  ripe  and  vigorous  old 
age;  and  if  medical  progress  extends  mv  life  span  as 
much  as  theirs  were  extended  beyond  their  fore- 
bears" I  shall  probablv  live  to  be  a  hundred.  I  do  not 
care  to  spend  my  second  half  centurv  with  droopy 
dewlaps,  looking  like  a  tired  old  bloodhound. 

When  1  decided  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  take 
definite  steps  to  restore  my  facial  contours.  I  natu- 
rally asked  my  family  physician  to  recommend  a 
good  plastic  surgeon.  I  was  well  aware  that  in  any 
field  as  hush-hush  as  face  lifting  there  are  undoubt- 
edly plenty  of  quacks,  and  I  wanted  a  first-rate 
medical  man. 

If  I  had  asked  mv  medico  to  dig  me  up  a  voodoo 
witch  doctor  he  continued  on  page  132 


Every  cool  summer  supper  asks  for  one  hot  dish 

MAKE  IT  EASY...MAKE  IT  SOUP 


Cool  way  to  good  eating 

Everybody's  happy  when  the  supper 
tastes  good  . . .  and  the  cook  keeps  cool. 
And  what  could  taste  better  on  a  hot 
summer's  night  than  cold  suppers  like 
these  .  .  .  with  soup  as  your  one  hot 
dish.  Soup  adds  delicious  nourishment 
as  well  as  healthy  warmth  to  simple 
summer  suppers.  Yet  it  keeps  the  stove 
lighted  for  only  4  minutes  .  . .  keeps  the 
cook  and  the  kitchen  cool.  And  with  21 
Campbell's  Soups  to  choose  from,  it's 
easy  to  vary  your  summer  menu  and 
still  keep  up  the  good  year-round  habit: 

Once  a  day... every  day— SOUP! 


CAMPBELL'S  TOMATO  SOUP 

Tuna  Salad  Saltines 
Iced  Tea 


CAMPBELL'S  VEGETABLE  SOUP 

Sliced  Chicken  Grapes 
Rye  Wafers 


CAMPBELL'S  VEGETABLE  BEEF  SOUP 

Cold  Cuts  Potato  Salad 

Bread  Sticks 


CAMPBELL'S  CHICKEN  NOODLE  SOUP 

Chef's  Salad  Corn  Chips 

Iced  Coffee 


CAMPBELL'S  BEAN  WITH   BACON  SOUP 

Sliced  Ham,  Cheese  and  Tomatoes 
Cucumbers  Brown  Bread 

l^lourishir'S  H 


CONDENSED 


CAMPBELL'S  CREAM  OF  CHICKEN  SOUP 

Fruit  Salad  with  Cottage  Cheese 
Potato  Chips 


CAMPBELL'S  VEGETARIAN  VEGETABLE  SOUP 

Egg  Salad  in  Tomato  Cups     Hard  Rolls 
Milk 


Have  you  had 
your  soup  today? 
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lADIES'HOME  JOUCfsl/ 


THE  QUEEN'S  GRACE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  56 


Her  eyes  skipped  over  the  greeting  and 
went  on : 

Yesterday  I  was  full  of  despair,  but  today  I  find 
I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  wildest  expectations. 
Lord  Darcy  treated  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  all  is  settled  and  a  truce  declared  so  there  will 
be  no  more  fighting  and  no  more  blood  shed. 
We  are  going  to  London  to  present  our  terms  to 
the  king  and  I  think  I  shall  be  selected. 

If  this  be  so  I  shall  write  again,  but  it  will  be 
after  I  have  left  for  London,  and  thus  I  shall  not 
see  thee  to  say  good-by,  nor  kiss  thy  fair  cheek 


and  mouth.  But  my  love  shall  stay  with  thee,  and 
I  pray  thy  love  and  good  wishes  shall  accompany 
me  wheresoever  the  path  taketh  me. 

Written  this  night  at  Doncaster,  the  eighth  of 
October,  by  the  hand  of  your  loving  husband, 

J.  Neville. 

Katryn  read  the  letter  twice,  trying  to 
understand  fully  and  reassure  herself.  But  re- 
assurance would  not  come.  He  would  be  alone 
in  London,  save  for  a  handful  of  escort. 
Alone,  to  face  the  king's  wrath! 


"By  God's  most  precious  soul,"  she  cried 
aloud,  "why  must  it  be  thee!"  She  got  out  of 
bed,  and  grabbed  up  her  robe,  then  discarded 
it.  /  must  get  dressed,  she  thought  rapidly,  to 
face  the  day.  Hastily  she  began  to  throw  on 
her  clothes,  without  waiting  for  help.  IVIayhap 
another  message  would  come  soon,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  messenger  was  probably  in  the 
kitchen,  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  having 
food.  She  would  go  down  and  question  him. 
Rapidly  she  twisted  up  her  hair,  and  left  the 
room. 

She  came  down  the  stairs  fast,  and  when 
she  reached  the  bottom  she  heard  the  sound 
of  men  and  horses  in  the  court.  It  must  be 


ANDY  GRIFFITH,  STAR  OF  THE  NEW  BROADWAY  MUSICAL  "DESTRY  RIDES  AGAIN" 


Give  your  hair 
that  extra  shine,  too 
with  today's  Halo... 

the  modern  shampoo 
with  extra-shining 

action 


r 


V  Halo  shines  as  it  cleans— with  the 
purest,  mildest  cleansing  ingredient  possible! 

V  Halo  leaves  extra  shine  as  it  rinses— with 
the  fastest,  most  thorough  rinsing  action  ever ! 

With  today's  Halo  it's  so  easy  for  your  hair 
to  have  that  extra  shine.  So  satin-bright, 
satin-smooth,  too— so  manageable.  Try  it  today 
in  its  modern  beauty  bottle. 

TIalo  glorifies  as  it  cleans 
...with  extra-shininn  action. 


another  messenger.  Then  probably  Lor 
Latimer  had  gone,  to  London!  "I  woul 
rather  ha'  gone  myself,"  she  said  to  Wat,  wh 
was  by  the  doors.  "Open  them,"  she  con 
manded,  and  went  forward. 

Later — hours  later,  days  later,  even  yeai 
later — Katryn  could  never  remember  acct 
rately  the  events  which  followed,  nor  could  s\ 
say  when  she  first  truly  realized  that  it  w; 
Thomas  Borough  confronting  her.  Drea 
and  dismay  took  hold  of  her  and  she  stoppe 
in  the  center  of  the  hall.  Then  she  gathere 
courage  and  her  skirts  in  her  two  hands  an 
held  them  tight  as  she  advanced  towai 
Borough. 

"Sir  Thomas,"  she  said  clearly,  "speak  oi 
your  business.  We  are  a  household  of  wome 
doing  what  you  should  be  doing  instead  ( 
riding  around  the  country  jingling  spurs!  An 
we  have  nought  to  offer  you  save  shelter  whft 
you  don't  deserve."  ^ 

Thomas  Borough  stared  hungrily  at  i\ 
golden  eyes  gleaming  in  the  white,  drawn  fac 
"We  need  not  shelter,"  he  said.  "We  came  f( 
your  lord.  You  tell  me  he  is  not  here." 

"You  knew  he  wasn't!"  Her  mouth  w; 
dry.  "Of  course  you  knew  he  wasn't!" 

"Of  course  I  knew  he  wasn't,"  Boroug 
said  softly.  He  struck  fast.  "But  I  know  wh 
he  is!  Mayhap  I  should  have  called  him  t 
his  proper  name,  the  Earl  of  Poverty!" 

Real  terror  seized  Katryn.  How  had  I 
guessed?  They  would  all  die  on  the  rack,  or  i 
some  horrible  fashion!  "You're  still  mad! 
she  cried.  "Aye,  they  should  chain  you  afoi 
you  harm  yourself!" 

"You  cannot  hurt  me  any  more,  Katryn,  t 
your  taunts,  you  whom  I  loved  so  dearly 
Then  Thomas  Borough  saw  plainly  her  fea 
and  so  he  saw  that  what  he  had  said  aboi 
Lord  Latimer  was  true.  He  knew  why  she  w; 
afraid.  She  feared  for  herself. 

But  he  scarcely  heard  what  she  said.  H 
eyes  devoured  her;  he  pained  himself  with  tf 
memories  of  her.  His  head  swam.  "You  shou: 
never  have  left  me!"  he  cried.  He  took  a  stc 
toward  her.  And  suddenly  he  clapped  h 
hands  together,  and  he  said,  "But  it  is  not  tc 
late.  For  I  shall  save  thee." 

He  began  to  speak  rapidly.  He  said  he  sti 
loved  her.  He  was  trying  to  explain  that  Lot 
Latimer  would  be  executed  for  his  crimi 
against  the  crown,  and  that  the  only  w£ 
Katryn  could  save  herself  was  to  depend  c 
him.  He  would  save  her.  and  marry  her,  i 
they  should  have  married  those  three  lor 
years  ago. 

"Stop!  Stop!"  she  cried  desperately.  ' 
cannot  think  even!"  He  was  afraid  she  woul 
faint.  He  leaped  to  her  side  and  put  his  an 
around  her. 

This  can't  be  true,  she  thought  wildly,  Th 
is  the  end  of  our  life,  and  all  /  have  known,  ai 
all  I  have  done  is  for  nought,  and  I'm  not  goii 
to  let  it  happen.  I'm  not  going  to  die  hecaii. 
of  Thomas  Borough.  Tm  not  going  to  die,  at 
neither  is  Anne,  nor  my  husband.  Her  mir 
raced. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "you're  nigh  i 
swooning.  You  need  a  bit  of  wine." 

"Aye,"  she  said,  low.  "Thomas,  we  she 
get  it  together,  for  there's  none  abovestair 
The  men  all  deserted  us.  This  way,"  she  sai' 
"We  use  a  small  cellar,  close." 

He  squeezed  her  arm.  "Oh,  Katryn,  pleai 
don't  be  afraid !" 

"I'm  terrified,"  she  mumbled.  Her  ham 
shook,  and  her  knees  trembled,  and  her  hea 
felt  like  ice.  Her  eyes  looked  slyly  to  the  rigj 
as  they  passed  the  knight  in  armor.  There  w; 
the  pike.  She  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breat 
"Here  is  the  door."  She  choked  out  the  word, 

At  her  belt  were  her  keys.  She  tried  to« 
one  into  the  lock.  Unspeaking,  she  handed 
to  Thomas. 

"You  do 't,"  she  said. 

"Of  course."  he  said.  "My  poor  Katryn 

He  opened  the  door;  he  looked  down  tl 
narrow  flight  of  stone  steps.  He  had  no  mi 
givings.  He  started  down. 

Katryn  said,  from  behind  him.  "Thorn; 
do  you  need  a  light?  Shall  I  fetch  a  candle 
She  had  taken  a  backward  step,  and  stood  oi 
side  the  door. 

He  peered  down.  "I  think  not,"  he  said  ai 
turned  to  look  up  at  her. 
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didn't  cry  out.  She  didn't  give 
me.  She  held  the  murderous  pike 
h  hands,  and  drove  it  forward  at 
le  of  his  face  with  all  the  strength 
)ulder  and  body;  braced  on  the 
5he  dealt  him  the  hardest  blow 
uscles  and  the  pike  could  deliver 
le  reeled  back,  tumbling  help- 
to  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps. 
1  clutching  the  heavy  pike,  she 
own  the  steps  and  stood  over 
!|She  raised  the  pike  again  and 
,x)f  a  sudden  she  dropped  it.  She 
.nstantly  and  violently  sick.  She 
fd  both  hands  to  her  mouth  and 
shaking  till  the  fit  had  passed, 
she  bent  over  his  inert  figure 
pushing  aside  dread  and  horror, 
JT  his  pulse.  There  was  none. 
J  y  she  came  back  up  the  stairs 
ocked  the  door.  The  hall  was 
ly  silent.  She  looked  around  its 
.  There  was  no  one.  She  had 
;red  a  man,  and  as  yet  no  one 
it.  The  cellar  was  not  used.  And 
,e  could  get  down  there  without 
;y.  She  put  the  key  back  onto  her 
Her  legs  were  shaking  so  she 
it  the  nearest  place  to  sit,  and 
into  the  winter  parlor.  What 
i  she  tell  Borough's  men,  who 
'aited  in  the  court? 
ihall  have  to  get  help,"  she  said 
.  She  picked  up  her  pen.  She 
I  six  words:  "I  am  in  desperate 
Xatryn."  She  sealed  the  line  of 
ig  with  the  pink  rose  of  Kendal. 


Every  man  takes  care  that 
lis  neighbor  does  not 
:heat  him.  But  a  day 
:omes  when  he  begins  to 
:are  that  he  does  not 
heat  his  neighbor.  Then 
'ill  goes  well.  emerson 


ose,  and  she  found  herself  run- 
to  the  kitchens. 

messenger  from  Lord  Latimer 
ating.  She  laid  down  the  letter  in 

of  him.  '"Prithee,  with  all  haste, 
'this  to  my  lord.  And  if,  by  any 
:e,  he  has  left  for  London,  see 
take  this  to  another  man,  by 

Thomas  Seymour.  Tie  a  white 
to  your  horse.  He  will  be  fighting 
the  king's  forces." 
rd  Latimer's  messenger  nodded, 
y's  many  messages  going  back 
brth,  madam,"  he  said.  "  1  can 
\  him." 

'e  afternoon  passed  without  inci- 
Borough's  men  were  fed  and  put 

\  the  menservants'  quarters.  As 

ley  had  not  asked  about  their 
r,  or  if  they  had,  no  word  of  it 

ed  Katryn.  She  went  to  bed  and 

y  slept. 

;  awakened  early.  The  day  was 
and  clear.  The  wind  blew  down 
alley,  and  leaves  blew  from  the 
in  its  gusts.  It  was  a  perfect 
ber  day. 

eleven  one  of  Borough's  men 
)ached  Wat.  He  was  curious  as 

whereabouts  of  Lord  Borough. 
U  made  noises,  and  indicated  he 
i  seek  out  his  mistress.  He  did. 
d  to  face  them  herself,  Katryn 
I  message  with  Meg,  who  was  to 
ord  Borough  had  gone  out  walk- 
and  that  was  all  Lady  Latimer 

of  him.  This  would  satisfy  them 

while. 

two  she  went  up  on  the  battle- 
s  to  look  out  over  the  country- 

Her  eyes  scanned  it  hopefully, 
lately.  /  should  fling  myself  from 
she  thought,  despairing.  Formur- 

ill  out,  and  soon,  if  I  get  no  help. 
jaced.back  and  forth,  searching 
usty  southern  road. 


"I  am  desperate,"  she  said  to  the  cool-blow- 
ing wind.  She  turned  to  leave  the  parapet,  for 
she  could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer.  And 
then  she  saw  the  dust  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the 
farthest  hill. 

Her  heart  lurched.  She  waited,  hardly  breath- 
ing. If  it  were  Lord  Latimer,  pray  he  brought 
enough  men!  She  could  see  riders  now.  They 
were  coming  fast,  a  full  gallop.  She  caught  up 
her  cloak  and  started  to  run  down  the  narrow 
stone  steps. 


Then  she  was  crossing  the  hall,  opening  the 
doors.  Up  the  graveled  drive,  under  the  russet 
trees  was  a  dusty  troop  of  horse,  banners  waving. 
The  lead  rider  came  to  a  sudden  stop  and  flung 
himself  off  his  horse. 

Tom  Seymour,  reins  in  one  hand,  came  to- 
ward her.  His  face  creased  into  a  little  smile  as 
he  put  one  hand  under  her  arm. 

"Hold  there,  lass,"  he  said.  "All  is  well." 

"I  can  never  repay  thee,"  she  said,  and  big 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
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She  heard  him  tell  someone  to  stable  the 
horses  and  water  them.  In  the  hallway  was 
already  gathered  a  group  of  women.  Katryn  felt 
him  draw  her  into  the  hallway,  and  heard  her 
own  voice  telling  Mrs.  Bissell  to  set  out  food  and 
drink  for  the  men. 

Then  she  was  in  the  small  winter  parlor.  She 
said,  "There  are  twenty  of  Thomas  Borough's 
men  here.  We  are  alone — our  men  deserted. 
But  they  are  here,  and  I  was — I  was  desperate 
afeared  of  what  they  might  do!" 


JOUR  DE  EINDEPBNDEINCE  DE  L'AUTOMOBILE, 
OR  HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  DRIVING  FUN  AGAIN! 

UTILITTEs  WHAT  CAR  COULD  BE  MORE  USEFUL? 
LOOK !  4  DOORS  FOR  EASY-IN,  EASY-OUT.  BIG  7  CU.FT. TRUNK.  EASY- 
ACCESS  REAR  ENGINE.  ONLY  155  INCHES  (!)  OF  CAR  TO  PARK  AND 
MANEUVER.  SCOOT  IN  AND  OUT  OF  HEAVY  TRAFFIC  EASILY! 

FRUGALITE:  getupto40  mpo.  Save 

on  all  motor  bills.  Pai/  only  small  montnly  pay- 
ments. Buy  things  you've  wanted  (and postponed 
till  now)  with  your  significant  savings. 


^TT  A  T  TT'TT' •  FRENCH  CRAFTSMANSHIP  (RENAULT'S  BEEN  IN 
l06wXi.J^±  ±  Jli*  THE  CAR  PIONEERING  BUSINESS  SINCE  1896) 
PLUS  PARISIAN  ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN.  BEAUTIFUL  LINES.  6  HANDSOME  SOLID  COLORS. 
NO  UNNECESSARY  CHROME.  FINS,  ETC.  REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  AIR-DELIVERY 
OF  PARTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  OVER  850  AUTHORIZED  RENAULT  DEALERS  (WITH  FAC- 
TORY-TRAINED SERVICE  MECHANICS).  STOP  AT  THE  NEAREST  AND  SEE  THE  FUN 
THAT'S  WAITING  FOR  YOU.  SUGGESTED  RETAIL  PRICE?  $1645*  POE.  NEW  YORK. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES.  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE  SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRfTE  RENAULT.  INC..  750  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  32,  N.  V.  ALSO  ON  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY  PLMl  , 
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Tom  Seymour  asked,  "Why,  Katryn?  And 
where  is  Lord  Borough?" 

She  said,  "Thomas  Borough  is  dead.  I 
killed  him.  I  struck  him  with  a  pike  and  his 
body  is  in  the  cellar." 

Tom  Seymour  rubbed  his  hand  over  his 
chin.  He  watched  her  carefully.  He  said,  "And 
this  was  the  lady  who  thought  she  couldn't  get 
to  London  by  herself.  I  was  right  all  along." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "oh,  you  and  always  being 
right."  But  then  her  knees  started  to  shake 
again,  and  she  sank  down  onto  the  cushion 
on  the  floor,  and  put  her  face  in  her  hands. 

She  was  drinking  brandy.  The  flask  stood 
on  the  table.  Leather  it  was,  with  the  initial  5 
on  it.  Tom  Seymour  was  washing  his  face  and 
hands,  splashing  water,  and  the  man  who  had 
brought  it  stood  by  with  a  clean  towel.  The 
brandy  was  hot  and  strong.  She  sighed,  and 
took  another  sip. 

This  won't  do,  she  thought  dimly,  and  strug- 
gled to  her  feet.  She  went  over  to  the  window 
scat  because  she  still  fell  she  couldn't  stand  up 
properly. 

He  had  hooked  his  thumbs  in  his  belt,  and 
was  standing  looking  at  her.  He  has  chwif^ed, 
she  thought,  as  I  have.  We're  older,  and  he  is  a 
knighl  now.  a  Inironef.  She  had  heard  one  of 
the  men  call  him  Sir  Thomas. 

She  said  "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"You  can  leave  that  to  me,"  he  said.  "What 
I  want  is  a  good  stout  piece  of  canvas." 

A  thought  struck  her.  "You're  not  going  to 
bury  him  now?" 

"Acoursc  not,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  send  two 
men  with  a  body  to  go  stumbling  about  in  the 
night  wondering  where  to  dig  his  grave." 

She  shuddered.  Tom  Seymour  said,  "You're 
half  dead.  I  suggest  you  go  up  to  your  bed  and 
go  to  sleep,  Katryn.  Give  me  the  cellar  key, 
and  go  up  to  your  bed." 

She  slept.  Within  the  curtained  bed,  she 
slept  soundly  and  deep  and  dreamlessly.  When 
she  woke,  she  heard  Meg's  voice  and  then  a 
man's  voice,  and  it  was  saying,  "Sir  Thomas 
requests  the  pleasure  of  my  lady's  company  at 
supper  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  door  closed.  Katryn  sat  up  straight  in 
bed.  "By  God's  most  precious  soul,"  she  mut- 
tered as  Meg  drew  the  curtains.  Her  mind 
struggled  with  his  impudence,  and  with  what 
she  should  wear. 

She  dressed  rapidly,  in  a  drawstring  blouse 
and  a  silk  skirt.  With  her  brilliant  red  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  she  started  downstairs.  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  a  man's  voice  greeted 
her: 

"Sir  Thomas  is  in  the  small  parlor,  madam." 

Her  eyes  went  over  to  the  door  of  the  parlor 
and  there  he  was,  standing  in  it. 

"You  kept  me  waiting,  madam,"  he  said, 
stepping  aside  for  her  to  enter. 

She  waited  till  the  door  was  shut.  "Aye,  and 
you're  fortunate,  sir,  I  came  at  all!"  she  told 
him. 

Was  there  a  twinkle  in  his  eye?  She  couldn't 
tell. 

"Sit  down,  Katryn,"  he  said. 

She  sat  on  the  fat  cushion.  She  spread  her 
skirt  and  petticoats  about  her,  and  clasped  her 
shawl  over  her  breast. 

He  said,  "All  is  done,  Katryn,  or  will  be, 
within  the  next  two  hours.  And  I  shall  take 
Borough's  men  back  with  me.  I  think  it  safer. 
I  told  them  he  had  wandered  away,  and  none 
knew  where.  Now  I  have  about  two  hours  be- 
fore moonrise.  1  must  start  back  then." 

Katryn  said,  "Thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done."  She  looked  down  at  her  clasped  hands. 

"After  I  received  your  note,  I  went  to  Sir 
William,  your  uncle.  He  gave  me  permit  to 
come." 

"I  still  cannot  thank  you,"  she  whispered. 

"What  is  done  is  done,  and  1  am  here,  for  a 
short  space."  His  eyes  met  hers,  and  she 
thought  suddenly,  How  truly  handsome  he  is! 

Tom  Seymour  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"I'm  going  to  have  no  mercy  on  you  tonight, 
Katryn,"  he  said. 

"You  said  once  "  she  began. 

His  hand  tightened  on  hers.  "Forget  every- 
thing 1  said  before!"  he  said  harshly. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  He  released 
her  hand  slowly  and  got  to  his  feet.  "Supper," 
he  said. 


Tom  Seymour's  two  servants  brought  the 
food  and  Wat  followed.  The  trestle  table  was 
set  up  and  the  cloth  spread  upon  it.  Katryn 
sat  on  a  stool  opposite  Tom  Seymour  and 
spread  out  her  napkin.  She  bent  her  head. 

"Dear  Lord,"  she  said,  "we  thank  Thee 
for  the  blessings  of  this  day,  and  for  Thy  con- 
stant love  and  protection.  May  we  be  not  un- 
worthy." 

She  looked  up.  "Pray  begin,  sir,"  she  said. 
He  was  eying  her  quizzically,  a  small  smile  on 
his  face. 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  said,  "just  what  you 
deemed  the  blessings  of  this  day." 

"1  warrant  you  mean"— she  hesitated — 
"that  my  blessings  consisted  of  your  help 

in  "  She  stopped.  "I'm  not  going  to  think 

of  it  now,"  she  said  crossly.  "I'll  attend  to  it 
later." 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "Later  this  evening  you'll 
explain  murder  to  God.  Right  now  you're  go- 
ing to  enjoy  your  supper." 

"Marry,  I've  not  enjoyed  food  for  days! 
I'm  thin  as  a  rail !" 

"I  wouldn't  say  quite  that,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  critically.  "Katryn,  I'm  guilty  of 
many  misdeeds.  I'm  far  from  condemning 
thee.  And  at  the  judgment  bar  you're  sure  to 
get  a  pair  of  emerald  wings,  to  match  your 
Kendal  cloth.  Be  of  good  cheer,  lass,  a  Border 
wench  is  welcome  anywhere." 

Katryn  giggled. 

"In  fact,"  he  went  on.  "you're  like  to  get 
emeralds  long  before  you  reach  heaven.  And 
this  is  the  best  meal  I've  had  in  many  a  day." 

Katryn  was  chewing  lustily  herself.  Food 
had  never  tasted  so  good.  "Have  ye  a  house- 
hold?" she  inquired. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  a  proper  one.  I've 
two  manors  in  Wales;  they  bring  me  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  On  the  land  is  a  drafty  old  pile 
called  Owen  Castle,  where  Owen  Tudor  took 


his  bride.  But  I  have  the  muster  and  command 
of  five  royal  castles." 

Katryn  nodded.  "How  is  Her  Grace,  your 
sister,  our  queen?" 

He  said,  "Jane  is  well." 

"Is  she  happy?"  Katryn  asked  curiously.  "I 
should  love  to  see  her." 

"She  is  wedded  to  England,"  Tom  Seymour 
said. 

"You  are  much  at  court?" 

He  said,  "I  am  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber,  when  I  am  not  at  sea,  or  undertak- 
ing my  duties  as  constable  for  the  castles  of 
Lyme,  Holt,  Bumfield,  Yale  and  Chirk." 

Katryn  laid  down  her  knife.  She  said  care- 
fully, "Can  you  tell  me  then  if  my  lord.  Lord 
Latimer,  has  gone  to  London?"  She  added, 
"You  must  know  I  sent  for  him  first." 

"He  has  gone,  Katryn,"  he  said. 

She  took  another  piece  of  meat,  and 
thought  rapidly. 

"Could  you  aid  us,  sir?"  she  asked.  "I 
mean,  1  fear  for  us  a  little." 

"I  do,  too,"  he  said  unequivocally.  "I'll  do 
the  best  I  can.  Katryn." 

She  did  not  look  at  his  face.  Her  eyes  rested 
on  his  plate,  and  his  strong  brown  hands. 
Her  eyes  were  troubled.  "Lord  Latimer  is 
loyal  to  His  Grace,  and  God-fearing,"  she 
said,  low. 

He  rose.  He  lifted  the  trestle  table  away 
from  between  them,  setting  it  by  the  door. 
Then  he  turned.  "Sometimes,  Katryn,  you  can 
anger  me  beyond  belief.  I  know  that  Lord 
Latimer  is  God-fearing,  and  decent!  And  no 
matter  how  much  I  might  desire  you,  I  would 
not  connive  against  him.  I  would  be  much 
more  apt  to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands, 
and  kill  him.  You  don't  understand  me  very 
well,  do  you?" 

Katryn  sat  motionless  on  her  stool.  "May- 
hap not,  sir."  Her  heart  pounded. 


He  said  contemptuously,  "Well,  do  not  fi 
because  1  shall  not  kill  him.  I've  no  earti 
right  to  his  life." 

She  rose,  almost  with  compulsion.  I- 
whole  body  felt  as  warm  as  fire.  Hardly  knc 
ing  what  she  did,  for  what  she  desired  was  i 
strength  of  his  arms  around  her,  she  set  1 
stool  to  one  side.  Tom  Seymour  reached  1 
hind  himself  and  shot  the  bolt  on  the  door. 

Katryn  sank  down  onto  her  cushion,  1 
cause  her  legs  wouldn't  hold  her.  Outside  t 
window  darkness  had  come,  the  room  was 
only  by  firelight  now.  Tom  Seymour  pick 
up  a  flat  cushion  from  the  window  seat; 
dropped  it  on  the  floor. 

He  was  sitting  beside  her  and  she  cot 
hardly  breathe.  How  could  this  happen 
suddenly?  It  was  as  though  some  mysteric 
force  had  been  loosed  within  her.  He  is  got 
to  make  love  to  me  in  an  instant  and  I  am  i 
ready  half  dead  with  longing  for  his  touch,  p 

The  bright  flat  pillow  lay  to  one  side  of  h 
She  said  jerkily,  "Aren't  you  going  to 
on  it?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Nay."  His  voice  w 
unexpectedly  gentle.  "It's  for  your  red  head 
he  told  her. 

Lord  Latimer  rode  north.  At  York  he  ga 
into  Lord  Darcy's  hand  his  pardon.  He  ga 
Robert  Aske  his  signed  royal  pardon.  At  Yo 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  a  spare  but  eflicie 
army  waited  and  watched. 

Lord  Latimer  said,  "Be  careful,  my  lore 
gentlemen.  Be  mindful  that  Henry  is  a  king 

The  next  morning  he  turned  his  horse's  he 
for  Snajje  Hall.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  w 
over.  Much  as  he  had  resolved  to  be  stro 
and  victorious  in  home-coming — for  after  a 
had  he  not  gone  to  London  and  present 
the  cause  to  Henry? — when  he  entered  t 
hall,  and  when  he  saw  Katryn,  a  surge 
weakness  came  over  him.  Although 
clasped  her  close,  he  almost  leaned  on  li 
sturdy  shoulders.  And  he  said,  "Oh,  my  dei 
how  have  I  longed  for  home!" 

"Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  inton 
Father  Lambert,  casting  his  eyes  up  to  heave 
and  over  his  flock  up  in  the  gallery  at  the  sar 
time. 

Katryn  bent  her  red  head  and  clasped  1 
hands  tight.  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  s 
sang,  "and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  tl 
law." 

She  looked  down  at  her  tight-clasped  han( 

"Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  "  Was  th( 

a  ray  of  hope  there?  Could  it  possibly  be  tl 
good  men  and  women  broke  these  comman 
ments?  Mayhap  even  a  saint?  Now  that  I  ho 
sinned  so  miserably,  she  thought,  for  the  fi. 
time  I  understand  what  I  am  singing. 

Father  Lambert  said  the  tenth  commar 
ment  slowly.  Katryn  took  a  deep  breath  1: 
fore  she  began  the  response:  "Lord  ha 
mercy  upon  us,  and  write  all  these  laws  in  o 
hearts,  we  beseech  Thee." 

She  bent  her  head  again  and  prayed  f< 
vently.  "I  have  them  writ  firm  now,"  s 
ended.  Father  Lambert's  blessing  fell  upi 
her.  She  rose.  The  rest  of  the  household  rc 
then  too.  Maybe  I'll  be  forgiven,  she  thougl 
making  her  way  down  the  aisle.  Mayhap  G 
will  forgive  me.  And  into  her  mind  there  car 
unbidden:  "Do  not  fret.  Most  like,  when  yi 
present  yourself  at  the  judgment  bar,  you'll 
gifted  with  a  pair  of  emerald  wings." 

Oh,  the  villain,  she  thought,  so  mocking 
is.  But  what  a  feeble  mind  I  have,  often  recalli 
bits  and  scraps  of  what  I  wish  to  forget.  Bu, 
have  an  excuse,  because  it  may  he  he,  close 
the  king  in  London,  who  keeps  us  safe,  and  I  c 
afraid.  Yea,  I  am  true  afraid,  she  thought,  a 
as  yet  the  only  blow  that  has  fallen  on  tl 
Yorkshire  hou.se  is  that  our  house  in  Lond 
has  been  given  over  free  of  rent  to  Lord  Che 
cellar  Audley.  While  Lord  Darc>'  had  be 
beheaded  on  Tower  Green,  and  Robert  As 
hung  in  chains  in  the  square  at  York,  wh 
Stephen  Hamerton  and  Rafe  Bulmer  die 
and  Meg  Bulmer  went  screaming  to  her  deat 
Snape  Hall  lay  untouched,  unharmed.  Bui 
could  say,  she  said  to  herself  for  the  twentie 
time,  hearing  her  own  voice  testifying  cle 
and  strong,  /  could  say,  "Nay,  but  my  lora 
Lord  Latimer  has  not  risen  from  his  couch  J 
these  long  months !  How  could  he  then  cottspi 
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Why  Should  a  Father  Teach 

His  Child  to  Swim?  By  dave  davies 


"T)arents  who  hand  over  a  non- 
i  swimming  youngster  to  a  pro- 
fessional for  beginning  instruction 
lose  a  unique  opportunity  for  close- 
ness with  the  child,"  says  Dr.  Paul 
Gerrish,  who  teaches  physical  educa- 
tion at  Pasadena  City  College. 

Doctor  Gerrish  is  glad  to  pass 
along  the  following  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  father-teachers  ask: 

•  How  tmich  (toes  a  father  need  to 
know  to  teach  his  child?  "A  father 
should  know  if  his  child  is  timid  or 
aggressive  and  if  he  himself  has  any 
underlying  fear  of  the  water." 

•  Why  is  it  especially  important  for  a 
father  to  teach  his  child  this  single 
skill?  "We  are  all  born  with  a  fear 
of  falling  The  most  difficult  lesson  in 
swimming  is  the  first.  A  child  must 
learn  to  regard  water  as  a  friendly 
element.  This  sense  of  security  comes 
most  easily  when  it  is  a  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  sense  of  security  he  enjoys 
while  around  his  dad." 

•  How  old  should  a  child  be  when  he 
is  taught  to  swim?  "I've  taught  ten- 
month-old  babies  to  swim.  The  crawl- 
ing which  is  natural  to  them  is  a  good 
way  to  get  through  the  water  and  they 
will  go  under  without  fear  to  reach  a 
favorite  toy.  But  I  believe  a  child  of 
four  or  five  who  knows  that  he  wants 
to  learn  is  a  better  pupil.  Lessons 
should  come  early  enough  that  they 
anticipate  a  possible  bad  experience: 
being  thrown  into  the  water  or 
'ducked'  by  thoughtless  elder  chil- 
dren." 

Doctor  Gerrish  offers  fathers  his 
first  teaching  principles:  Choose  a 


He  cannot  learn  if  he  is  afraid.  He  will 
not  he  fearfid  with  the  father  he  trusts. 

warm,  shallow  spot  and  begin  with  a 
little  walk  in  the  water.  Be  courteous 
and  cordial.  Instead  of  lecturing,  en- 
courage a  verbal  give-and-take  to 
find  out  if  the  instruction  is  under- 
stood. 

Even  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust,  this  expert  declares,  it  is  better 
to  let  the  child  try  his  first  surface 
strokes  toward  a  fixed  object — a  dock 
or  pool  edge.  He  knows  it  won't  move 
and  he  can  later  measure  his  progress. 

To  the  question  "If  dad  is  a  duffer, 
can  his  early  instruction  'spoil'  son  for 
possible  future  Olympics  competi- 
tion?" Doctor  Gerrish  replies:  "No. 
After  first  fears  arc  conquered  and  a 
child  is  relaxed  in  the  water  any  pro- 
fessional can  then  teach  correct 
breathing,  stroking  and  timing— 
rapidly  and  inexpensively." 


Try  the- field-fres^  flavor  of  DEL  MONTE^plantation  pineapple! 

Pedigreed  fruit,  sun-ripened  to  a  perfect  flavor  blend  of  tart  and  sweet,  quickly 
picked  and  packed  5  wonderful  ways— Sliced,  Crushed,  Chunks,  Tidbits  and  Juice. 
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^'Do  not  regret  growing  old. 
It  is  a  privilege  denied  to  many." 


Atthou^h  old  age  has  certain  drawbacks, 
the  unpleasant  picture  you  may  have  of  it 
is  out  of  date.  Today,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens— and  there  are  more  than  15  mil- 
lion of  them  aged  65  or  older — enjoy  travel, 
recreation,  good  liealtli  and  many  other 
satisfactions. 

To  live  usefully  and  happily  after  retire- 
ment, you  should  start  planning — km^  be- 
fore your  65rh  hirtluhiv — for  your  health, 
economic  security  and  the  active  role  you'd 
like  to  take  in  your  community. 

To  help  you  live  to  a  healthv  old  age,  be 
sure  to  have  regular  health  examinations, 
eat  sensibly,  practice  good  health  habits 
and  develop  interests  for  your  leisure  lime. 

Regular  medical  check-ups  can  be  your 
most  important  safeguard  against  the 
chronic  or  degenerative  diseases  which  oc- 
cur most  commonly  in  the  middle  and  later 
years.  Your  periodic  examinations  may  dis- 
close trouble  while  it  can  still  be  "nipped 
in  the  bud" — or  its  progress  delayed. 

Plan  your  diet  around  a  variety  of  foods. 


Meat,  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
fruits,  bread  and  cereals — in  suitable 
amounts— will  help  keep  your  body  in  good 
repair  and  your  weight  in  check.  Always 
avoid  fad  diets. 

Habits  of  exercise,  sleep  and  recreation 
can  make  a  big  dilTcrence  in  how  you  feel. 
For  instance,  regular  exercise  is  good  for 
your  muscles  and  your  circulation.  Your 
doctor  can  help  you  work  out  a  plan  for 
living  that  will  conserve  your  physical  and 
mental  resources. 

Chances  for  happiness  are  slim  at  any  age 
unless  your  leisure  is  occupied  with  satisfy- 
ing activities.  So,  develop  hobbies  or  take 
part  in  community  atlairs  to  stimulate  your 
mind  and  keep  you  in  touch  with  people 
of  all  ages. 

Your  chances  of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age 
are  good.  That's  why  you  should  look 
ahead  and  plan  wisely  for  the  years  to 
come.  And  as  time  slips  by  and  "the  future" 
becomes  the  present,  you  will  find  it  is 
bright — because  you  have  made  it  so. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  70 

aijainst  His  Grace  ?  I  swear  to  you  before  God 
iluii  he  is  innocent !  " 

But  no  king's  deputies  had  come.  Was  it  he, 
in  London,  who  kept  them  safe?  How  strange 
life  was  How  unpredictable  as  the  wind  were 
the  fortunes  of  men.  How  impossible  that 
Jane  Seymour  was  the  queen  of  England !  And 
how  incredible  was  the  fact  that  Jane,  now 
pregnant,  was  the  most  cherished  object  in  the 
whole  wide  land. 

It  was  chilly  in  the  house.  She  took  her 
shawl  and  went  up  to  the  battlements,  for 
fresh  air,  and  because  the  sun  had  come  out 
spottily.  She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  rough 
stone  carefully,  and  looked  out  over  the  coun- 
try. 

How  oft  have  I  waited  here  ?  she  thought.  / 
waited  at  this  spot  the  day  the  commons  came. 
Here  I  waited  for  the  sound  of  a  rescuing;  hoof- 
heat.  Here  I  come  for  the  sweep  of  fresh  air  that 
heartens  my  kings:  here  I  hok  on  this  so  fa- 
miliar kind  with  hve,  the  way  I  used  to  at  Ken- 
dal. 

She  frowned.  There  was  a  troop  of  horse  on 
the  way  to  Snape  Hall!  Over  the  rise  of  the 
nearest  hill  they  were,  quite  close.  She  swal- 
lowed, and  the  fear  that  had  besieged  her  for 
many  months  now  took  hold  again.  But  no, 
it  could  not  be.  For  a  wild  second  she  thought 
it  might  be  Tom  Sey- 
mour himself.  Until  she 
saw  the  green-and-white 
livery. 

She  put  her  hand  to 
her  mouth.  She  squared 
her  shoulders,  and  her 
heart  was  like  stone.  It 
had  come  at  last,  the 
royal  summons,  for  the 
banners  that  waved  be- 
low were  Tudor.  She 
went  slowly  from  the 
battlements,  and  down 
to  meet  the  sure  doom 
that  awaited  at  the 
bottom. 

All  the  way  to  the 
ground  floor  not  one 
thought   crossed  her 
mind,  except  that  she 
was  descending  toward 
certai  n  horror  and  death . 
Now  there  was  the  sound 
of  horses  in  the  court. 
At  the  big  doors  two 
servants  v\  aited  to  throw  them  wide.  She  waved 
her  hand  at  them;  the  doors  opened.  In  royal 
livery  a  messenger  stood  before  her;  in  his  hand 
was  a  letter,  sealed  with  a  crown.  Katryn  took 
it.  Even  if /open  it,  I  cannot  read  it,  she  thought, 
but  her  hands  did  move  and  she  did  open  the 
letter,  and  she  spread  it  wide.  A  single  sheet  it 
was,  heavy,  expensive.  She  read  the  few  words. 
She  felt  swaying  blackness  all  about  her.  She 
crumpled  slowly  to  the  floor. 

I've  never  swooned  before,"  she  said 
weakly.  Meg  held  her  head  in  her  lap,  and  the 
king's  messenger  stood  over  the  two  women, 
concern  in  his  eyes. 

"Pray  permit  me  to  carry  you,  my  lady,"  he 
said. 

"Nay,"  said  Katryn.  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  rested  it  on  the  floor.  Slowly  she  got  to 
her  feet.  "Pray  seek  refreshment  for  you  and 
your  escort." 

The  messenger  hesitated.  He  was  young  and 
eager.  "Her  Grace  ga\e  me  instructions  1  was 
to  stay,  madam,  and  return  with  thee." 

"1  thank  Her  Grace,"  Katryn  said.  "And 
that  will  be  well."  She  looked  down  at  the 
letter.  Summons  it  was,  and  royal,  but  not  the 
kind  she  had  expected.  It  was  from  Jane.  Jane, 


"A  full  month  before?"  Katryn  whispered, 
so  the  maid  wouldn't  hear  her  question. 

Lucy  nodded.  "Aye,  she  becomes  restless 
already." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  Katryn  whispered  back 

She  entered  the  privy  chamber  of  the  queen. 
A  beautiful  woman  was  standing  within,  Lucy 
laid  a  hand  on  Katryn's  arm. 

"Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  ' 
Lucy  said.  "The  Lady  Latimer." 

Katryn  curtsied.  Mary  Howard  inclined  her 
head  a  trifle.  Katryn  entered  Jane's  great 
chamber  in  her  wake,  and  then  she  stood  and  • 
stared. 

The  whole  room  seemed  to  be  awash  with 
bejeweled  and  fair  women  and  girls.  There 
must  he  a  miUion  creamy  pearls  here,  Katryn 
thought.  She  saw  Jane,  she  went  quickly  for- 
ward and  gave  her  a  deep  curtsy.  Jane  lifted 
her  up  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  neck. 

"Oh,  Katryn,  Katryn,"  she  cried.  "How  1[ 
have  longed  to  see  thee!"  4 
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atryn's  duties  were  hard,  much  harder 
than  she  had  expected.  Her  duty  was  Jane: 
Jane  confined  to  one  room,  Jane  worried  and 
big  with  child;  Jane  besieged  by  doubt,  and 
coupled  with  the  great  figure  of  Henry,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  bring  forth  an  heir  to  the  throne. 

Twice  a  day  chapel  was  held  in  Jane's  room. 
Now  that  September  was  nearing  a  close,  the 
weather  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  A  northeast 
storm  beat  in  from  the 
sea,  keeping  sailors 
away,  Jane  said  fretfully, 
for  she  longed  for  Tom 
Seymour;  she  said  so 
daily. 

Henry  came  some- 
times. He  came  always 
at  chapel  time,  to  kneel 
with  Jane  and  pray.  This 
event  was  too  great  to 
be  treated  with  aught 
but  the  greatest  serious- 
ness and  solemnity.  Jane 
grew  more  and  more 
restless;  fits  of  sobbing 
took  her,  and  again  the 
ladies  would  be  ordered 
from  the  room. 

Katryn  grew  pale  too. 
She  slept  in  Jane's  room, 
constantly  close.  Octo- 
ber had  come — it  was 
the  first  day  of  the 
month— and  Katryn  had  been  at  Hampton 
Court  three  weeks.  In  the  arduousness  of  car- 
ing for  Jane,  she  managed  to  forget  her  own 
problems. 

In  the  light  of  a  flickering  candle,  by  the  side 
of  Jane's  great  bed,  Katryn  knelt.  "Bless  thy 
servants,  O  Lord,"  she  said.  Jane  rolled  over 
and  grasped  her  hand.  Tears  dripped  down  on 
those  clasped  hands.  "Bless  thy  weak  frail 
clay  and  bless  the  bed  that  shall  bring  forth 
a  son  to  England." 

There  was  silence.  Then  Jane  said,  "Katryn, 
I  saw  the  face  of  the  Virgin,  plain  as  could  be. 
Right  here." 

Katryn  took  her  hand.  "Sleep,  now,  Jane," 
she  said.  "Sleep." 

The  next  day  Tom  Seymour  came  back  to 
Hampton  Court. 

It  was  a  very  gay  supper.  Jane  was  happy  1 
and  smiling  in  the  midst  of  this  select  com- 
pany, with  Lucy  and  Anne,  and  Will  Herbert, 
and  Ned  and  Tom  Seymour,  who  had  brought « 
a  few  gentlemen  with  him.  Katryn  sat  on  a| 
stool  before  the  fire.  Anne  and  Will  were  over 
on  the  window  seat,  and  the  rest  of  the  com-j 
pany  still  sat  at  table,  with  the  wine  flagons 
full  and  the  fruit  gleaming  in  the  silver  bowl,* 


the  queen!  "I  must  go  up  to  my  lord,"  she  The  servants  had  gone.  Jane  sat  in  her  huge^ 


said,  "and  let  him  read  this.  For  Her  Grace 
has  sent  for  me.  She  wishes  me  to  be  with  her 
when  she  is  brought  to  childbed." 

With  Anne  on  one  side  and  Lucy  on  the 
other,  and  two  maids  in  waiting  coming  be- 
hind, Katryn  made  her  way  up  the  three  wide 
stairways  that  led  past  long  galleries  to  the 
chambers  of  the  queen. 

"Her  Grace  has  taken  to  her  great  cham- 
ber," Anne  was  saying,  "to  await  the  birth  of 
her  child.  'Tis  custom." 


carved  chair,  with  three  pretty  maids  in  wait- 
ing hovering  over  her. 

"Pray  extinguish  some  of  the  candles,"  Jane 
commanded.  "Then  we  can  sing  by  the  fire- 
light." 

The  maids  hastened  about,  and  the  room 
grew  shadowy  and  yet  full  of  the  lo\ely  glow 
of  firewood  in  the  big  hearth.  From  her  stool 
Katryn  looked  over  at  Tom  Seymour,  for  he 
was  not  looking  at  her.  He  had  paid  her  very 
little  mind,  she  thought,  save  for  a  brief  wel-  • 
coming  kiss  that  had  been  mainly  for  Jane's 
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lefit,  Katryn  decided.  Then  he  had  been 
seted  with  Jane  alone  for  more  than  an 
jr. 

Tonight  for  some  reason  she  was  conscious 
t  she  was  an  outsider.  Her  dress  wasn't 
ite  in  style,  her  jewels  few  compared  with 
magnificent  diamonds  that  winked  from 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  white  hands  when 
;  laid  them  caressingly  on  Tom  Seymour's 
n. 

'You  play  for  us,  sir,"  she  said.  "A  sailor's 
ig-" 

'I?"  asked  Tom  Seymour.  He  took  up  the 
z  Katryn  handed  to  him,  and  this  time  he 
look  at  her.  He  was  dressed  in  black-and- 
ite  striped  velvet.  In  the  half-dark  he  looked, 
;  thought,  like  the  Italian  paintings  she  had 
n,  the  continental  courtier.  One  of  the 
ids  in  waiting  sat  at  his  feet,  the  Duchess 
Richmond  leaned  close.  The  firelight  flick- 
d  over  his  dark  face,  just  as  his  eyes  played 
IT  her,  once  in  a  while.  This  is  like  heaven, 
f  7.V  like  hell,  she  thought.  Faithless  he  is,  a 
ive,  a  scoundrel,  and  I  knew  it  from  the  he- 
ning.  But  to  see  it  is  too  much,  and  I  cannot 
lure  it. 

'ad  five  days  passed  since  he  had  come? 
d  it  been  five  whole  days  of  unuttcred 
rds  trembling  on  her  lips,  in  the  very  few 
;ounters  they  had  had?  And  with  this  Jane, 

0  as  each  day  passed  grew  more  and  more 
rful.  Last  night  she  had  prayed  the  whole 
:ht,  and  sobbed  and  cried  till  there  were  no 
!tre  tears  left  in  her  eyes.  Nay,  Katryn 
)Ught,  she  couldn't  have  a  drop  of  water  in 
•  body,  so  deep  had  she  been  wrung. 

'I  have  sinned,"  Jane  cried,  "and  the  Lord 

1  punish  me!" 

\longside  of  her  Katryn  was  overwhelmed. 
ave  sinned  too,  she  thought.  How  weak  is  the 
;h  of  men  and  women  ! 

Bven  after  Jane  slept  Katryn  lay  awake  at 

■  side,  lying  quiet,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 

ivy  unmoving  body  of  her  queen. 

This  is  my  queen,  she  told  herself.  Jane,  Jane, 

o  is  now  deathly  afraid.  O  Lord,  have  mercy 

her,  she  prayed.  Let  her  hear  a  son,  let  her 

happy,  pray  let  her  he  happy ! 

she  stirred  in  the  big  bed.  She  opened  her 

:s.  The  candles.  Had  she  heard  a  noise? 

d  Jane  wakened?  Then  out  of  the  darkness 

;  heard  Jane's  voice. 

'Katryn,"  she  cried.  "Katryn!  I  have  pain! 
\i  time  is  upon  me!" 

It  was  night.  The  chamber  of  presence 
itched  vast  and  polished  and  tapestried, 
osses  and  images  were  within  the  room, 
d  about  the  bier  twenty-four  tapers  burned. 
\t  the  foot  of  the  bier  Katryn  kept  her 
;htly  watch,  her  red  head  covered  with  a 
ite  kerchief,  her  body  gowned  completely 
black.  This  was  the  final  night  of  her  vigil, 
tomorrow  Jane's  body  would  be  removed 
the  chapel. 

Jane,  Katryn  thought,  oh,  Jane  Hflcouldonly 
ve  helped  thee !  Jane  who  was  so  brave  and 
ose  hours  of  seemingly  unending  labor  had 
)uglit  forth  a  son  for  England,  a  little  boy 


named  Edward,  who  kicked  and  cried  in  his 
cradle  this  very  night. 

The  palace  slept.  Its  occupants  moved 
black-clad.  Its  king  was  withdrawn  to  Wind- 
sor in  grief,  leaving  behind  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  wife  and  queen  and  the  mother  of  his 
son. 

Katryn  looked  over  at  Anne  on  her  stool. 
Past  Anne  was  Lucy's  white-kerchiefed  head 
and  past  Lucy  was  Anne  Stanhope.  Katryn 
drew  a  long  breath.  Soon  she  would  be  going 
back  to  Snape  Hall.  All  the  boxes  were 
packed,  and  tonight  was  her  last  night  in  the 
great  palace  of  Hampton  Court.  She  stared  at 
Anne  Stanhope's  white  kerchief,  and  white 
swam  before  her  eyes.  Jane,  lying  on  a  state 
pallet,  swathed  in  five  ells  of  whitest  lawn, 
wearing  red  velvet,  covered  with  jewels,  wear- 
ing her  crown,  all  asea  in  the  white  lawn  as  it 
fell  about  the  pallet  and  onto  the  floor.  There 
she  had  rested  last  Sunday  night,  Jane  with 
Henry  beside  her.  Henry  the  proud  father. 
Henry  who  at  last  had  a  male  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

White,  Katryn  thought.  Tom  Seymour 
dressed  in  white  velvet,  attending  at  the  chris- 
tening, while  Jane  waited  in  the  state  chamber. 
Katryn  closed  her  eyes  and  saw  the  proud 
procession  coming  back  from  the  chapel,  and 
remembered  how  she  had  advanced  to  meet 
Tom  Seymour,  and  taken  from  his  arms  the 
three-year-old  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Nan 
Boleyn,  sleepy  and  fretful,  for  it  was  after  mid- 
night. 

Midnight. 

Katryn  took  the  child,  and  gave  her  to  her 
nurse.  But  by  the  time  tlic  company  had  dis- 
persed, color  burned-in  Jane's  face  higher  than 
the  red  velvet  of  her  royal  robes. 

Childbed  fever,  the  doctors  said.  Fever  and 
pain  and  thirst,  and  death. 

"God  bless  you,  Jane,"  Katryn  whispered 
under  her  breath.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
edge  of  the  coffin.  She  rose.  Slowly,  she  left  the 
presence  chamber,  and  the  candles  burning, 
and  the  long  bier,  and  the  silent  seated  figures 
of  the  other  women. 

The  long  gallery  was  dimly  lit.  The  palace, 
which  had  been  so  unfamiliar,  was  now  part 
of  her  life,  and  she  set  her  foot  on  the  top  step 
of  the  twelve-foot-wide  stairway,  and  placed 
her  hand  on  the  carved  rail.  Up  the  stairway 
was  coming  a  man  dressed  in  black. 

They  met  at  the  rail.  Katryn  looked  at  his 
face,  almost  at  a  level  with  her  own.  "Master 
Tom,"  she  said,  low,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

He  took  it  gently.  After  a  moment  he  said, 
"That  old  greeting,  from  your  lips,  moves  me, 
Katryn.  How  much  happier  we  were!" 

She  nodded  wordlessly.  Then  she  said, 
"What  tragedy  strikes  within  these  walls!" 

Tom  Seymour  looked  at  her  closely.  "Kat- 
ryn, Jane's  request  to  you  was  that  you  look 
after  Edward.  You  know  of  course  that  the 
appointments  to  Edward's  train  have  already 
been  made,  and  you  are  not  amongst  them." 

Katryn  said,  "I  was  torn  two  ways.  I  should 
not  leave  my  lord,  for  you  know  he  is  ill. 
Snape  Hall  needs  me— aye,  and  my  children. 


How  would  they  do  without  me  there  in  York- 
shire? I  could  not  bring  my  lord  with  me!" 

"Nay."  He  shook  his  head.  "Lord  Latimer 
is  in  disfavor.  There  would  be  no  question  of 
his  accompanying  you.  Listen,  Katryn.  Ed- 
ward is  but  two  weeks  old.  He  shall  need  you 
more  later  than  he  does  now.  He  is  surrounded 
as  much  as  an  infant  can  be  with  love  and 

thought  and  kindness.  Later  "  He  broke 

off. 

When  is  later  ?  she  thought.  What  will  the 
months  ahead  bring?  "Good-by,"  he  had 
said.  "Good-by." 

"Good-by,"  she  whispered.  She  put  her 
hand  on  the  side  of  his  face.  His  arms  went 
around  her  and  she  clasped  his  dark  head 
close  to  her  breast.  Under  her  palm  the  feel 
of  his  thick  hair  was  inexpressibly  dear. 
"Good-by,"  she  said  tremulously.  Then  she 
put  her  hand  back  on  the  carved  railing,  and 
went  slowly  down  the  great  staircase. 

The  wind  was  contrary.  It  blew  gustily  from 
the  north-northwest,  and  the  uneven  pitching 
of  the  ship  brought  Tom  Seymour  out  of  his 
cabin  and  up  on  deck,  fastening  his  leather 
coat  tight  against  the  December  wind.  Indeed, 
this  was  no  sailing  weather. 

He  was  making  for  Southampton,  and  the 
winter  sunlight  touched  the  Dover  cliffs  with 
brief  white  fire;  then  the  sun  went  under  the 
clouds,  and  the  gray  day  and  the  gray  sea 
closed  down  on  ships  and  men  again.  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  day  he  had  brought  Anne 
of  Cleves,  the  king's  bride,  from  France,  four 
years  before.  He  had  known  when  he  saw  the 
lady  that  Henry  would  never  have  her,  and  he 
had  been  right.  "I'd  as  soon  bed  a  mare," 
Henry  had  said,  and  got  his  divorce  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Now  Anne  was  comfortably  installed  in 
various  residences,  and  a  house  in  London; 
Henry  had  asked  Parliament  to  naturalize  her, 
and  she  took  precedence  over  every  other  lady 
in  the  land,  save  for  the  king's  two  daughters. 
She  would  probably  send  Tom  a  home-baked 
gift  for  Christmas,  some  puddings  and  some 
blackberry  jelly,  delivered  to  his  door  with  a 
nice  note.  He  could  imagine  her  in  her  kitch- 
ens herself,  up  to  the  elbows  in  flour,  hum- 
ming happily. 

He  turned  from  the  rail.  The  sail  above  his 
head  was  slatting  a  bit,  and  he  shouted  an  or- 
der, and  squinted  upward  to  watch  the  trim. 
In  an  hour  he  should  be  stepping  ashore. 

In  London,  Tom  Seymour  went  direct  to 
his  house,  that  had  been  his  for  three  years 
now.  For  services  rendered  to  the  crown, 
Henry  had  given  over  to  him  the  former  pal- 
ace of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  a  commodi- 
ous, old-fashioned  town  house  set  in  the  part 
of  the  city  Tom  Seymour  loved,  the  Inns  of 
the  Court.  Renamed  Seymour  Place,  it  wel- 
comed him  home. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  at  that  moment  lay  face 
down  on  his  bed.  He  knew  very  well  he  should 
not  stay  here  at  court;  he  was  far  better  off  in 
the  country.  But  his  ambitions  pushed  him, 
and  he  could  never  forget  that  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  quarter  the  royal  arms  on  his  stand- 
ards, and  someday  he  would,  by  God,  he 
swore  into  his  pillow. 

His  family's  career  had  been  fraught  with 
success  and  tragic  failure  both.  In  the  last  year 
the  Howards  had  offered  another  queen  to 
Henry,  who  had  betrayed  both  Henry  and 
them.  He  remembered  clearly  when  it  was 
first  planned  by  him  and  his  father,  after 
Henry's  quick  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves. 
That  was  when  the  Howards  threw  into 
Henry's  path  Surrey'seighteen-year-old  cousin, 
Catherine. 

Catherine  had  been  brought  up  by  the  old 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  grandmother;  she 
slept  in  a  big  room  with  other  giggling  girls, 
and  supervision  was  lacking.  There,  into  this 
bower  of  unguarded  fcniiiiinitN.  the  young 
men  of  the  household  crept  at  night,  laden 
with  spoils  from  the  pantry. 

Cat  Howard,  sleek  and  soft  as  a  kitten  and 
as  amoral  as  her  nickname,  quickly  discov- 
ered that  midnight  raids  on  her  ardent  body 
were  the  sweetest  pleasure  of  all. 

Her  first  lover  was  a  young  man  by  name  of 
Manox,  whom  the  old  duchess  had  found 
caressing  her  while  he  taught  her  the  spinet; 
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the  duchess  had  cuffed  her  soundly  and  sent 
her  to  bed.  She  was  fourteen  then.  Next  came 
Francis  Dereham,  a  young  kin  of  the  How- 
ards', and  with  him  Cat  fell  in  love,  and  this 
affair  stretched  into  her  seventeenth  year.  The 
duchess  then  sent  Catherine  to  court. 

The  king  saw  her,  and  within  two  days  he 
was  caihng  her  his  rose  without  a  thorn.  She 
was  small,  with  a  full  and  perfect  figure,  and 
she  dressed  in  the  French  manner.  On  July 
twenty-eighth  Henry  married  her.  It  was  the 
day  he  sent  Cromwell  to  his  death. 

.Catherine  loved  to  give.  She  gave  away 
Henry's  gifts  to  her,  with  bursts  of  generosity; 
she  showered  favors  on  her  own  family.  Cat 
Howard  loved  to  eat  and  drink  and  make 
love;  she  waxed  plumper  and  richer;  she  blos- 
somed, like  the  rose  she  was,  overflowing  the 
confines  of  her  gowns;  and  as  long  as  she  gave 
away  trinkets,  and  kept  herself  for  Henry,  all 
would  smile. 

But  her  past  rose  to  haunt  her.  Dereham 
appeared  and  slyly  demanded  a  sinecure  at 
court,  and  Catherine,  frightened,  made  him  a 
gentleman  of  her  chamber.  And  the  ring  of  old 
friends  around  her  was  a  temptation.  Cather- 
ine Howard  was  tried  for  treason  and  infidel- 
ity, and  she  went  to  her  death  bravely. 

Henry  retired,  and  he  cried  over  Catherine 
Howard.  He  was  stupefied  that  she  could  have 
betrayed  him.  This  big  hulking  man  was  hurt 
to  the  quick;  his  rose  had  deserted  him. 

Now  it  was  six  months  later,  and  as  Surrey 
said  cynically  to  his  father,  "His  Grace's  tears 
have  dried." 

Ft  was  no  use  thinking  and  regretting  the 
past,  or  trying  to  see  where  the  fault  lay.  Sur- 
rey sat  up  and  clenched  his  hands.  His  own 
sister  was  kin  to  Catherine  Howard  in  every 
way,  except  that  she  was  capable  of  the  How- 
ard malice.  She,  Mary,  wanted  Tom  Seymour, 
dark-faced  devil  that  he  was. 

"I've  a  huge  dowry,"  she  cried. 

Surrey  had  tried  to  be  calm.  "Mary,"  he 
said,  "Seymour  has  a  deal  of  money  himself, 
but  even  if  he  didn't  I  iloubt  if  you  could  bribe 
him.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  thinks  he  can 
have  anything  he  desires  if  he  desires  it 
enough.  Still  " 

"1  offer  him  the  finest  name  in  England." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  That  was  true.  Even 
Tom  Seymour  should  be  impressed  by  the 
name  of  Howard.  And  was  it  possible  thai 
Mary  might  beguile  him,  might  win  him  over, 
might  cement  an  alliance?  He  frowned.  Did 
she  have  wit  enough?  It  might  not  go  amiss. 
Mayhap  it  was  worth  a  trial. 

He  got  up  and  poured  himself  a  glass  of 
wine  which  he  tossed  off,  Then  he  strode  to  the 
door,  l  icking  up  two  of  his  gentlemen  from 
his  privy,  chamber,  he  strode  out  into  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  women  were  grouped  around  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  and  dinner  must  have  ended.  The 
women  sat  demurely  at  one  end  of  the  long 
gallery  sewing  and  chattering,  their  musical 
instruments  laid  aside.  The  men  were  gath- 
ered about  Henry,  who  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  great  fire. 

Surrey  crossed  the  inlaid  fioor.  He  walked 
slowly  over  to  the  group  of  gallants  around 
Henry.  As  Surrey  approached,  Tom  Seymour 
stepped  forward,  hooking  his  thumbs  in  his 
belt,  standing  there  in  the  circle  of  men,  watch- 
ing. 

Anne  Herbert  crossed  the  floor,  seemingly 
unhurried,  to  put  herself  between  the  two 
men.  "Why,  Tom,"  she  said  in  her  clear,  sweet 
voice.  She  lifted  her  face  for  a  kiss  which  Tom 
Seymour  bestowed  on  her  lips. 

He  said,  "You  look  well  and  happy,  Anne." 

"Oh,  I  am,"  she  said.  "Very  happy.  And  I 
ha'  good  cause.  After  these  many  years  away 
my  sister,  Katryn,  is  back  in  London." 

Katryn  wakened  early.  She  could  hear  the 
sound  of  Lord  Latimer's  coughing  and  she 
rose  and  went  to  him.  It  was  still  dark,  al- 
though the  house  was  stirring.  Lord  Latimer 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  cap  awry,  trying  to 
check  the  paroxysm  of  coughing.  She  found 
him  a  clean  napkin,  and  poured  him  some 
wine.  He  drank  gratefully  and  managed  a 
smile. 

"Good  morning,  my  dear.  What  time  is  it?" 
"Very  early,"  she  replied.  She  was  lighting 
the  candles  on  the  mantel. 


He  lay  back  against  the  pillows  and  patted 
the  bed.  "Sit  a  moment.  Stop  fussing.  I  shall 
not  eat  a  morsel  unless  you  do." 

"I  wish  you  would  eat  this  morning,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

He  sighed  and  asked  her  why  he  should  eat. 

"Because  Bishop  Latimer  is  coming  to 
preach,  and  you  know  how  much  you  enjoy 
it,"  she  told  him. 

He  nodded. 

Katryn  leaned  over  to  kiss  him.  He  lay  back 
against  the  pillows  again,  and  was  quiet,  and 
so  was  she,  and  this  interlude  gave  her  time  to 
contrast  the  woman  last  evening  with  the  one 
who  sat  now  alongside  her  husband's  bed,  and 
it  seemed  quite  incredible,  and  she  could 'not 
reconcile  it.  Last  night  she  had  dreamed  of 
Tom  Seymour. 

It  had  been  a  week  since  she  had  seen  him, 
a  whole  week,  and  he  had  not  come.  He  knew 
she  was  here,  in  London.  And  this  absence 
was  an  unspoken  message,  she  knew.  It  had 
been  five  long  years  since  she  had  heard  his 
voice,  and  she  couldn't  recapture  it.  But  the 
words,  what  were  they?  "I  have  forgot  you, 
Katryn,  and  what  is  between  us  is  over.  Did 
you  think  it  would  not  be?" 

Damn  him,  she  thought  furiously.  Here  am 
/,  (/  woman  grown,  amooning  about  a  man.  Here 
am  /,  with  a  huge  household  to  run,  with  Bess' 
two  hoys,  and  Bess  herself,  with  Margaret  to 
get  a  good  husband  for  soon,  and  John  in  Ox- 
ford, home  now,  my  hi4sl)and,  and  my  waiting 
maids,  and  my  new  position  as  London'' s  most 
favorite  hostess.  She  didn't  know  quite  how 
she  had  done  the  last.  Kate  Willoughby  said 
it  was  because  she  was  a  saint  and  good  for 
London.  Lord  Latimer  said  it  was  because  for 
five  years  she  had  immersed  herself  in  the  wel- 
fare of  others  and  that  a  wealth  of  charm  and 
kindness  and  warmth  showered  from  her 
smile. 

"Oh,  by  the  Mass,"  Katryn  said  aloud  and 
Lord  Latimer  jumped.  She  looked  at  him 


guiltily.  "It  will  probably  snow  today,"  she 
said,  as  if  to  explain  her  profanity.  "And  I 
must  go  ready  myself." 

She  dressed  in  a  green  woolen  gown  that 
she  liked,  for  it  was  very  cold.  It  fitted  close  to 
her  figure,  and  had  a  white  collar. 

Katryn  hurried,  for  nine  o'clock  came 
quickly.  At  half  past  eight  the  cart  of  one  of 
the  town's  leading  vintners  arrived,  with  two 
hogsheads  of  French  wine,  a  gift  from  Ned 
Seymour.  Pleased,  Katryn  knew  he  would 
come  today.  Her  gallery  filled.  The  bishop  ar- 
rived, and  then,  ten  minutes  before  the  hour, 
a  carriage  drew  up.  Out  of  it  Ned  Seymour 
clambered,  then  his  wife  and  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond.  Alongside  of  them,  Tom  Seymour 
dismounted  and  took  the  duchess'  arm.  From 
the  top  of  the  stairway,  where  she  stood  to 
greet  her  guests,  Katryn  saw  him  coming  to- 
ward her. 

She  felt  numb.  It  was  a  sickening  reality 
that  he  had  brought  a  woman  with  him.  Was 
the  gossip  right  about  Tom  Seymour  and 
Mary  Howard?  Was  he  going  to  wed  with  her? 

Katryn  steeled  herself.  To  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  she  had  to  curtsy.  Her  foot  slipped, 
and  she  righted  herself  hastily,  looking  up  to 
see  Tom  Seymour's  blue  eyes  resting  on  her, 
with  a  hint  of  laughter  in  their  depths.  He  said, 
low,  "I  perceive  we  have  a  new  fashion  in 
London,  Katryn."  His  eyes  went  over  the  rest 
of  the  company.  "Tell  me,  who  is  that  young 
gentleman  talking  with  the  bishop?"  ^ 

"That  is  John  Cheke,"  she  said.  "My 
boys' — Bess'  boys'?"  she  corrected,  "their  tu- 
tor." 

Tom  Seymour  looked  hard  at  the  young 
man.  "Excuse  me,  Katryn,"  hs  said,  and  she 
watched  him  go  over  to  the  bishop  and  John 
Cheke.  Why  is  he  interested?  she  thought. 
Why? 

She  turned  to  greet  another  arrival,  this 
time  the  Lady  Frances  Grey  and  her  preco-  * 
cious  daughter,  Jane.  It  was  almost  the  hour 
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MERINGUE  SWANS  FILLED  WITH  ICE  CREAM 

Tliis  iiiihcliovahly  easy-to-make  confection  gives  a  snninier  feast  its 
just  (Icsscrl.  \  our  guests  will  feel  honored,  too,  when  they  taste  your 
hoi  pinigent  cheese  tart.  Then  lliere's  chilled  heel  soup,  the  gourmet's 
rneal-in-a-lurecn:  poached  fresh  salmon,  Icmpliiiglv  inexpensive  now: 
and  Mellia-sauced  peaches,  o|)eratic  finale  lo  iinv  meal.  You'll  keep 
cool  just  knowing  that  most  of  the  work  can  he  done  ahead  of  time. 

PAT  BOONE  TALKS  TO  TEEN-AGERS 

"I  know  vou.  I've  read  your  lellers,  I  know  the  stuff  you're  made 
of,"  Pat  says.  And,  he  earnestly  believes  of  teen-agers,  they're  "good 
goods  already!"  ^  ou  step  into  the  private  office  of  an  idol  whose 
door,  as  everybody  'twixt  twelve  and  twenty  knows,  reads  simply 

THE  r()()(;A  MOOGA  KID. 

TELL  ME  DOCTOR 

"I  can't  stand  this  monthly  torture."  Pelvic  endometriosis  is  rare  in 
women  i: '.der  twenty-five,  but  after  that  the  disease  becomes  fairly 
common— common  and,  if  uncorrected,  even  dangerous.  Our  author- 
itative DrT^ri-hanffler  tells  you  what  vou  need  to  know  about  it. 
•r-t 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TWO  SUITS  LOOK  LIKE  A  WARDROBE 

Nora  O'Leary  shows  how  patterns  for  just  a  few  separates  can  be 
changed  about  and  recoinbined  in  ways  that  cover  any  situation — 
night  or  day,  town  or  country.  We  think  the  striped  satin  suit  shirt 
is  particularly  handsome. 

CONDENSED  NOVEL,  COMPLETE 

She  was  trembling  and  Smith  folded  his  arms  around  her.  He  saw 
tliat  Vera's  face  was, wet  with  tears.  "I'm  thinking  of  us,"  she  said. 
"1  love  you.  Smith.  1  don't  want  you  to  go  away!"  In  Russia,  on  a 
mission  so  secret  that  even  the  Foreign  Office  refused  to  admit 
knowledge  of  il,  he  couldn't  stop  now:  he  must,  in  spite  of  increasing 
uncertainty,  make  "A  (^all  on  Kuprin"' — Maurice  Edelinan's  ab- 
sorbing and  chilling  spy  story  is  the  complete  condensed  novel. 

.Also  small  budget  decorating  plans  for  a  large  room:  "Vi  e  Adopteii 
a  Blind  (^hild  "  (How  America  Lives);  Dr.  Spock's  helpful  advice 
for  mothers;  more  cooking  and  fashion  news;  more  stories:  more 
CI 'cry  thing 
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for  the  bishop  to  begin.  Katryn  saw  Tom  Sey- 
mour leave  John  Cheke.  He  came  to  her  side. 

"I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  later,"  he 
said.  Then  he  stepped  back,  leaning  against 
the  wall  with  his  arms  folded,  and  the  bishop 
began. 

She  tried  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  but  it  was 
well  nigh  impossible.  She  was  too  conscious 
of  Tom  Seymour's  presence. 

Bishop  Latimer  was  famous  for  his  sermons. 
His  exhortations  rolled  thunderously  over  the 
heads  of  his  listeners,  for  he  believed  the 
words  of  God  were  mightier  even  than  these- 
noble  names.  But  will  he  never  end?  Katryn 
thought.  Today  I  cannot  listen.  Suddenly  the 
bishop  began  to  pray,  and  gratefully  Katryn 
bent  her  head. 

The  bishop's'  voice  ended.  Lord  Latimer 
rose  unsteadily  from  his  chair,  to  thank  him. 
Katryn  moved  swiftly  to  his  side.  * 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  Lord  Latimer  b^ 
stowed  his  most  winning  smile  on  his  wife. 
Katryn  knew  it.  It  enveloped  her.  It  enabled 
her  to  stand  beside  him  sure  and  unafraid;  it 
was  like  armor.  Soon  he  would  leave,  after 
speaking  with  but  a  handful  of  his  guests. 
Ruefully,  and  making  light  of  his  sickness,  he 
would  ask  them  to  excuse  him  and  his  in- 
firmities. 

"I  should  much  enjoy  speaking  of  the  bish- 
op's wise  words  with  you,  my  lady,"  he  was 
saying  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  "  "Tis  but  misfortune 
that  I  must  meditate  on  them  alone,  and  at 
rest." 

Anne  of  Cleves  stood  looking  after  his  de- 
parting figure.  "Your  lord,"  she  said  to 
Katryn,  "is  an  endearing  man." 

Katryn  smiled.  She  nodded,  her  eyes  watch- 
ing his  progress  to  the  door.  She  knew  Tom 
Seymour  was  standing  to  one  side  of  her.  She 
stood  straight.  Anne  of  Cleves  had  moved 
away.  "You  wished  to  speak  with  me?"  she 
asked  evenly. 

From  the  window  seat  where  they  sat, 
Katryn  turned  a  bit  sideways.  Tom  Seymour, 
his  mouth  showing  amusement  at  the  corners, 
raised  his  black  eyebrow. 

"Certainly  you  expected  me  to  come  and 
investigate  what  has  become  London's  most 
popular  gathering  place?" 

"I  don't  need  your  approval,"  she  snapped. 

"You're  going  to  receive  it  anyway,"  he 
said.  "For  possibly  without  realizing  what 
you've  done,  Katryn,  you've  moved  into  our 
circle." 

The  blue  eyes  surveyed  her  with  a  glitter  in 
their  depths.  What  was  he  thinking?  she  won- 
dered. "And  to  what  do  you  attribute  my  suc- 
cess, as  you  put  it?" 

"Don't  challenge  me,  Katryn,"  he  said. 
"There  are  a  variety  of  reasons,  outside  of 
your  so  obvious  charm.  In  the  first  place, 
there's  no  queen  at  court.  The  Princess  Mary 
tries  to  be  less  grim  than  her  nature  intended, 
but  'tis  most  difficult  for  her  to  forget  and  for- 
give her  former  injuries.  Secondly,  you  are  a 
fresh  new  face.  Do  you  want  a  little  advice?" 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn,  annoyed. 

"You  don't,  of  course,"  he  said  and  laughed. 
"But  your  dress  is  so  plain.  You  should  be 
more  elegant.  Look  at  Mary  Howard,  Katryn. 
See  her  clothes."  He  watched  her  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  while  she  looked  over  at  the 
duchess,  who  was  gowned  in  velvet,  with  a 
gleam  of  diamonds  at  her  white  throat. 

Katryn's  eyes  blazed  with  gold  fury.  "I  ha' 
bought  a  lot  of  clothes." 

He  said,  "Well,  don't  fret.  I'll  send  you  ma- 
terial you  can  preen  your  feathers  on."  His  eyes 
were  on  Bess'  boys  across  the  room.  "Who 
is  that  pretty  woman  with  the  boys  now?"  ' 

Katryn  swallowed.  Her  eyes  were  wide  with 
sudden  speculation.  But  he  couldn't  be  inter» 
ested  in  Cat.  Cat  was  older  than  he  was.  She 
wet  her  lips.  "The  lady  is  Cat  Strickland,  my 
cousin,"  she  said.  "She  has  just  been  widowed. 
I  brought  her  to  London  wi'  me.  I  know  what 
it  is  like  to  be  a  widow  in  a  great  lonely  castle." 
Her  voice  trailed  off,  and  her  eyes  shone  with 
imshed  tears  as  she  reviewed  the  plight  that 
had  been  hers.  "Cat  was  wed  second  to  Henry 
Borough.  Henry  died  last  year,  out  hunting,  as 
did  his  father." 

Tom  Seymour  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  his 
look  was  somber.  Then,  "That  was  a  long 
time  ago,  Katryn,"  he  said. 
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"Aye,  very  long,"  she  agreed  swiftly,  as  if 
o  say  that  she  was  done  with  it  too.  And  he, 
00,  was  part  of  the  past,  and  she  was  done 
vith  him!  Her  mind  raced.  How  could  she  see 
im  again ?  She  blurted,  "One  favor  I  do  have ! 
should  like  to  see  our  prince,  the  little  Ed- 
vard!"  She  breathed  fast  and  light.  They 
rould  have  to  ride  down,  and  mayhap  to- 
jether.  Tom  Seymour  was  hesitating. 

I  ride  to  Hatfield  once  a  week  when  I'm 
lome,"  he  was  saying  slowly. 

"A  long  time  ago,"  she  said,  "Jane  asked 
jne  a  favor." 
He  studied  her.  "Aye,"  he  conceded. 
A  long  time  ago.  Five  years  ago.  Did  he  re- 
nember  Jane's  last  request?  Tom  Seymour's 
ace  looked  drawn. 

"If  you  wish  it,  you  may  come  with  me.  I 
hall  send  you  word."  He  turned  away.  Was 
le  going  to  say  good-by?  But  no,  he  was  going 
o  make  the  rounds  of  her  gallery,  speaking  to 
ill  he  knew,  and  he  was  taking  Mary  Howard 
vith  him. 

A  blind  wave  of  anger  passed  over  her;  she 
.quashed  it  ruthlessly,  and  turned  just  in  time 
o  see  the  eyes  of  Mary  Howard  turn  to  Tom 
ieymour  before  she  took  his  arm  to  descend 
he  steps. 

Katryn  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  for  there 
vas  no  mistaking  that  warm  glance.  So  that 
vas  the  reason  for  his  disinterest.  He  had  a 
Tiistress  like  the  one  he  had  described  to  Jane 
,0  many  years  ago,  beautiful,  assured,  with  a 


Wifdom  and  genius  must  have  their 
martyrs  as  well  as  religion,  and  with 
the  same  results,  namely,  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  Is  the  seed  of  the 
church.  Genius  did  not  save  Milton 
from  poverty,  nor  Tasso  from  the 
madhouse,  nor  Galileo  from  the 
Inquisition;  they  were  the  sufferers, 
but  posterity  the  gainers. 

LORD  LYTTON 


:ouch  of  boldness.  What  a  triumph,  to  have 
>rought  so  neatly  to  heel  the  daughter  of  his 
ivals!  Her  hands  clenched.  /  could  kill  him, 
he  thought. 

The  material  arrived  the  next  morning,  and 
"or  a  moment  she  wouldn't  touch  it.  Then  with 
wift  hands  she  flipped  over  the  bolt  of  fine, 
ustrous  green  velvet.  There  was  much  too 
much.  And  he  had  overbought  the  pale  green 
iatin,  too,  and  there  was  an  extra  ten  yards  of 
silver  lace,  so  fine  spun  she  knew  it  must  come 
torn  Brussels.  She  stared  at  the  profusion  of 
»leaming  satin.  He  hadn't  forgotten.  Even 
with  Mary  Howard's  kisses  warm  on  his  lips, 
de  must  have  been  out  early  this  morning.  She 
t)egan  to  fold  up  the  velvet.  Lord  Latimer 
stood  in  the  doorway,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and 
she  flushed  guiltily.        •■  ' 

"iovely,  lovely,  my  dear,"  he  was  saying 
absently.  "Do  you  have  a  little  time  for  me?" 

"Aye,  my  lord,"  she  said  with  some  diffi- 
dence. "Is  aught  amiss?" 

"Nay,  but  I  summoned  my  lawyer  this 
mom,  and  I  wish  you  to  join  us,  for  I'm  mak- 
ing my  will." 
She  stiff"ened.  "Your  will?" 
"I  thought  it  a  ripe  good  time  to  set  things 
aright,"  Lord  Latimer  said  mildly. 

"I  hate  wills,"  said  Katryn  with  vehemence. 
Oh,  how  frail  he  looked,  leaning  on  his  stick ! 

But  he  insisted  she  precede  him  into  his 
study.  She  bit  her  lip  hard,  and  hardly  saw 
Master  Baines,  rising  to  greet  her.  She  sat 
down- on  one  of  the  stools  and  waited. 

"Now,"  said  Lord  Latimer,  for  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  lawyers  talked  too  long  and  he  wished 
to  take  this  conversation  into  his  own  hands. 
"First  of  all,  I  don't  expect  to  die  in  London." 
He  smiled  at  Katryn  reassuringly.  "I  don't  ex- 
pect to  die  this  winter,  my  love,  so  do  not  fret. 
Thus  I  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  south  side  of 
the  Church  of  Well,  in  Yorkshire."  He  watched 
the  lawyer  write  busily. 

"When  I  wed  with  Lady  Latimer,"  he  said 
to  Master  Baines,  "I  settled  on  her  the  manors 
of  Wadsworth  and  Cumberton  and  two  other 


estates  in  Warwickshire— the  papers  are  here. 
At  my  death,  I  wish  her  to  receive  the  manors 
of  Nunmockton  and  Hamerton.  Both  goodly 
properties,  my  dear,  as  you  can  see  by  these 
papers  here."  He  passed  them  over  to  Katryn, 
who  shook  her  head.  He  frowned  and  ordered 
her  to  read  them  while  he  went  on  with  his 
will. 

John  was  to  receive  Snape  Hall.  Margaret 
had  two  manors  and  a  dowry  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  There  was  a  bequest  to  Oxford,  and  to 
various  other  churches,  and  small  bequests  to 
his  body  servants,  and  the  household.  When 
it  was  finished  Lord  Latimer  looked  at  Katryn 
gravely.  "Do  you  think  I've  decided  fairly 


and  well?"  he  asked.  He  looked  so  weary  her 
heart  ached  for  him. 

"Aye,  my  lord,"  she  said. 

Master  Baines,  seeing  his  client  obviously 
exhausted,  dipped  his  pen.  "It  is  an  excellent 
will,"  he  said. 

Katryn  put  Lord  Latimer  to  bed.  She  fed 
him  mulled  wine,  and  the  almond  wafers  he 
lo\ed  so  much.  She  read  to  him.  When  she 
had  done  he  looked  at  peace  and  rested,  his 
eyes  half  closed.  "You  sleep  now.  my  lord," 
she  said.  "And  you  didn't  need  to  make  a  will! 
I'm  going  to  take  care  of  you  as  I  have  these 
five  years  gone  past!" 


Lord  Latimer  opened  his  eyes.  He  looked 
amused.  "You  have  convinced  me,  sweet- 
heart," he  said. 

Katryn  tiptoed  from  the  room. 

The  next  day  it  began  to  snow.  Katryn 
came  back  to  her  house  to  find  the  first  flakes 
clinging  to  the  pine  branches  that  decorated 
her  doorway,  and  the  lamplight  shone  on 
them  so  it  looked  like  fairyland. 

The  household  went  to  bed  early  and  the 
snow  continued  to  fall.  At  four  the  whole 
household  assembled  to  hear  early-morning 
prayer.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark.  But 
by  noon  the  sun  was  out  on  the  white  rooftops. 
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Serve  a 

Goo\,  Coo\  SaM 

ouith  -bhe 

UJISH-BONE 

Towchof  6enie-us"l 


Tossed  Salad  with  Wish-Bone  Italian 


Make  it  crisp  and  chilly  with  your  favorite  salad 
greens  and  tomatoes.  Leave  in  refrigerator  until  salad 
time;  then  toss  with  light  and  lively  Wish-Bone 
Italian.  Golden  oil,  tangy  vinegar,  sparklmg  with 
spices  and  chopped  garlic.  Try  adding  3  tablespoons 
Wish-Bone  Italian  per  pound  hamburger  before 
grilling  or  broiling.  Delicious! 


Dress  these  delicious  salads  with  a  "Touch  of  Genie-us,"  too! 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  SALAD 

Peach  and  cottage  cheese  salad  is  extra 
peachy  with  wonderful  Wish-Bone  French 
Dressing!  It's  REAL  French,  the  Con- 
tinental kind,  with  the  exciting  herbs  and 
spices  that  make  French  cuisine  famous. 
Adds  new  zest  to  your  favorite  potato 
salad  recipe,  too! 


CHEF'S  SALAD 

Line  salad  bowls  with  crisp  perky  salad 
greens.  Arrange  cold  ham  or  chicken, 
cheese  slices,  tomato  slices,  pepper  rings, 
hard-cooked  eggs,  stufTed  olives.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  add  hearty,  robust  Wish- 
Bone  Russian.  Children  adore  its  slightly 
sweet  flavor!  So  will  you! 


CAESAR  SALAD 

Mix  2  qts.  greens,  6  cut  anchovies,  1  tbsp. 
Parmesan  cheese.  Add  ]i  cup  Wish-Bone 
Italian,  2  tbsp.  Wish-Bone  Cheese,  and  H 
cup  croutons  browned  in  2  tbsp.  Wish- 
Bone  Italian.  Warm  an  egg  one  minute  in 
boiling  water.  Break  over  salad.  Toss  till 
egg  disappears.  Serves  4. 


UIISH-BONE  Salad  Dressings 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN/i 


NEW  LIQUID  LUSTRE-CREME  IS  HERE! 

Now  you  can  shampoo... 
Set  with  plain  water...and  have 
lively,  natural  looking  curls! 


^  co-starring  in 

"IT  STARTED 
WITH  A  KIS 

Areola  Pictures 
An  M  G-M  Release 
In'CinemaScope 
and  Metrocolor 


12icU  Li'quiol! 


When  DLIJIill.  RKN  \(  )LDS  li.is  lici  hair  ^llalllJ)l)oc^l — .a  the  stLidio  or  her  favorite  beauty  salon — she  ahvays  asks  (or  Lustre-Creiiie  to  keep  lier  lo\ely  hair  soft,  shining  and  easy 
to  manage.  Wiiy  don't  YOU  try  it,  too? 


FOR  CURLS  THAT  COME  EASY— HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO: 


Shampoo  with  new  t.iquid  Lustre-Creme. 

Special  clcaiisiiig  action  right  in  the  ricii, 
fast-rising  lather  gets  hair  clean  as  you've 
ever  had  it  yet  leaves  it  hlissfully  inanageahle. 
Contains  Lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural  ods  of 
the  hair;  keeps  hair  soft,  easy  to  set  without 
special  rinses. 


Set — with  just  plain  water! 

An  exclusi\  e  new  formula — urdike  any  other 
shampoo  —  leaves  iiair  so  manageable  any 
hair-style  is  easier  to  set  with  just  plain  water. 
Curls  are  left  soft  and  silky — spring  right 
back  after  combing.  Waves  behave,  flick 
smoothly  into  place. 


Lusf  re-  Greme  - 
nei/er  drier  -  if  beauti^es  - 
hoiAj  \r\  liquid 
(of (Oh  or  cream'  ^LuAtA*^ 


4  OUT  OF  5  TOP  MOVIE  STARS  USE  LUSTRE-CREME  SHAMPOO! 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  75 

at  eleven,  when  Katryn's  guests  came  to 
•  Miles  Coverdale  read  from  his  Bible,  the 
5  were  bright  in  a  blue-black  winter  sky. 
side  her  house  the  lamps  burned  and  car- 
es crunched  on  the  snow.  It  was  Christmas 

ow  that  the  Seymours  had  set  their  seal  of 
roval  on  her  house,  everyone  was  here, 
1  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  French  am- 
lador.  How  cultivated,  how  witty,  how  pur- 
■ful  are  these  men  and  women,  and  what 
ige  do  we  live  in !  How  it  shines,  with  so 
y  facets,  like  a  jewel.  Her  eyes  found  Tom 
nour.  He  is  the  epitome  of  it.  she  thought. 
1  the  mill  of  people  he  drew  her  a  bit 
He  said,  "I  go  to  Hatfield  the  day  after 
orrow.  I  go  alone.  Do  you  wish  to 
e?" 

0  see  the  little  prince,  she  thought,  Jane's 
ard.  "Alone?"  she  echoed.  *"I  may  not 
g  Anne,  or  " 

e  shook  his  head.  "You  go  on  my  terms, 
otatall." 

le  was  silent.  It  was  like  an  ultimatum, 
no  quarter  given, 
want  no  clacketing  women  along,"  he 
"I  wish  to  see  Edward  myself.  He  is  sur- 
ded  by  petticoats  already." 
Jut  it  is  not  " 

•roper?"  He  scowled  at  her.  "The  devil 
it,  then,  Katryn." 
le  said,  "I'll  go.  When?" 
light,"  he  said,  "bight  o'clock.  And  be 


was  a  frosty  morning,  full  of  pale  sun- 
.  The  small  troop  of  horse,  ten  strong, 
in  neat  dark  livery  with  the  Seymour 
on  their  jackets.  Ten  years  ago  the  man 
now  helped  her  into  the  saddle  of  a  fine- 
mare  had  worn  such  a  badge  himself, 
idjusted  the  stirrups  for  her  and  straight- 

s  that  right?"  he  asked, 
tryn  nodded  and  was  about  to  speak,  but 
t  her  short.  "I  expect  to  set  a  fairly  hard 
,  so  if  you  cannot  keep  up,  shout." 
ye,  m'lord,"  she  said  meekly. 
Ve  avoid  trouble  that  way." 
e  watched  him  covertly  as  he  mounted. 

10  happy,  she  thought,  hugging  her  joy  to 
;lf. 

ley  left  the  city  behind  and  the  pace  in- 
ied.  The  wind  blew  sharp  on  her  checks, 
her  body  was  deliciously  warm,  and  the 
she  rode  had  a  fine  steady  gallop.  A 
J  of  freedom  enveloped  her.  Here,  in  the 
country,  was  release  from  the  trivialities 
plagued  her  days. 

ntil  he  lifted  her  down  from  the  saddle,  in 
:  of  Hatfield  House,  she  drank  deep  of 
up  which  had  been  bestowed  on  her  today, 
relished  the  clasp  of  his  gloved  hands, 
the  ease  with  which  he  lifted  her  from  the 
le.  There  was  no  time  for  words,  for  the 
t  carved  doors  of  Hatfield  House  were 
ling. 

le  hallway  and  staircase  within  were  cele- 
d.  The  stairway  was  of  polished  and 
;d  oak,  with  solid  balustrades  almost  half 
ot  wide.  And  halfway  down  that  huge 
case  stood  two  small  figures,  a  small  boy 
ve  and  behind  him  a  slender  blue-eyed 

iatryn's  fingers  tightened  on  Tom  Sey- 
r's  hand.  He  looked  at  her.  He  said,  low, 

11  me  no  tears,  Katryn." 

Hward  looked  like  Jane.  He  was  pointing 
le  books  on  the  floor  under  the  window, 
ut  them  there,  madam,  to  look  out,  to  see 
was  coming." 

tryn  blinked  her  eyes  rapidly.  Tom  Sey- 
r  had  sent  away  Edward's  nurse.  Even 
servants  were  banished,  and  the  four  of 
1  ate  dinner  together  before  the  fire, 
riere  was  no  need  to  make  conversation. 
1  Seymour  led  it,  drawing  the  two  chil- 
to  talk,  and  gradually  Katryn  relaxed, 
had  time  to  note  that  Edward's  appetite 
poor,  and  she  thought  the  food  served 
too  rich.  There  were  sweets  on  the  table, 
when  Edward  reached  for  one  his  uncle's 
arm  shot  out  and  removed  the  plate, 
ibeth  smiled. 

'.  had  a  bad  dream  last  night,"  Edward 
saying. 


"Everyone  does,  at  times,"  Tom  Seymour 
said. 

"Even  you?"  asked  Edward. 

"Even  I,"  said  Tom  Seymour  ruefully. 

Elizabeth  looked  from  Tom  Seymour  to 
Katryn.  "Sir  Thomas  never  brought  a  lady 
afore,  madam,"  she  said. 

"I  am  glad  he  brought  you,  madam,"  Ed- 
ward said.  "I  expect  you  have  boys  and  girls  at 
home." 

"Aye,  I  do,"  Katryn  said. 

"My  age?"  asked  Edward. 

"Your  age,  and  one  a  year  older,  and  one 
fourteen,  and  a  girl  twelve,"  Katryn  said. 

"I  warrant  that  is  very  gay,"  Edward  said. 


"Oh,  they  have  to  study,  and  work,  too," 
Katryn  said  swiftly. 

Tom  Seymour  rose  from  his  place  and  put 
more  logs  on  the  fire.  "Now  we'll  open  the 
presents,"  he  said. 

This  is  their  New  Year's  celebration,  Katryn 
thought.  Just  the  two  of  us.  But  the  children 
were  happy.  They  sat  before  the  fire,  Edward 
entranced  with  the  toy  soldiers,  and  the  fort, 
and  the  white-sailed  ship.  Katryn  had  brought 
cards.  She  cleared  off  the  table  with  Eliza- 
beth's help,  and  they  drew  it  close  to  the 
hearth,  making  a  circle  of  warmth  and  turning 
their  backs  to  the  big  room.  They  taught  Ed- 
ward a  simple  game. 


The  afternoon  was  upon  them  and  it  was 
time  to  go.  It  wrung  Katryn's  heart  to  see  how 
both  children  swallowed  their  disappointment 
when  Tom  Seymour  finally  stood  up,  and  said 
that  he  must  leave  them.  "I'll  be  here  next 
week,"  he  said,  patting  Edward's  shoulder. 

"Will  you  bring  the  Lady  Latimer?"  Eliza- 
beth asked. 

"If  I  come,  and  of  course  I  should  like  to," 
Katryn  said,  "is  there  anything  I  can  bring 
you?" 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  Elizabeth  said.  "But 
we  should  like  you  to  come." 

Edward  nodded  solemnly.  "We  would  like 
it  very  much,  Bess  and  I." 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing! 


On  not-.so-forinal  a 
night,  Barbara  likes 
a  bright  shirt  with 
her  skirt. 
This  one  in  turquoi.ie  silk 
^^,„_^_^  -     will  be  as  pretty  in  midwinter 
j;  ^'u^    «•«  right  now. 

Adds  lots  of  bright  beads. 


For  magical  evenings  in  town,  weekends  away  and  summer  dances  Barbara  (she 
has  her  summer  basics)  is  looking  for  something  to  add  new  sparkle,  new  enchant- 
ment to  these  occasions. 

Her  solution?  Separates  to  make.  She  chooses  easy  ones  to  sew,  the  coolest, 
prettiest  fabrics  she  can  find.  Then  .  . .  with  one  addition,  a  bright  accessory,  Bar- 
bara has  a  variety  of  appearances  for  every  demand.    By  BET  HART 


Barbara  chooses  white  organdy  for  her  easy-to-make  skirt, 
black-and-white  checked  gingham  for  the  top. 
At  the  waist,  a  wide  patent  belt,  and  only  a  rose  for 
one  touch  of  color.  Skirt,  Vogue  "  Very  Easy  to  Make" 
Design  No.  9627.  Blouse,  Vogue  Design  No.  9782.* 


Midsummer  Fashion  $'s.. Total  S 

^5 

51 

To  Make: 

White  organdy  skirt 

$4 

03 

Checked  gingham  blouse 

2 

53 

To  Buy: 

Bright  turquoise  silk  shirt 

6 

95 

Turquoise  beads 

2 

00 

•Mr 


f 


For  a  more  covered  look, 

Barbara  likes  the  j 

matching  collar 

( included  in  the  blouse 

pattern).  This,  like 

the  straps,  can  be  buttoned 

on  or  off.  Barbara  edges 

the  whole  with  the 

same  black  trim. 


One  of  Barbara's  favorite  combinations: 
her  polka-dot  blouse  from  April, 
her  organdy  skirt.  Adds  her  bright  pink  stole 


hoi  b.ick  views,  si/cs  and  prices,  see  page  129. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


Tom  Seymour  said  nothing,  helping  Katryn 
into  the  saddle.  It  was  two  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  was  colder  and  the  sun  had 
disappeared.  Katryn,  after  an  hour,  found  the 
pace  tiring.  He  probably  will  not  slop,  she 
thought,  and  I  shall  not  ask.  She  was  startled 
when  he  leaned  down  and  put  one  hand  over 
the  reins.  She  checked  her  pace.  Ahead  were 
houses  and  a  village. 

In  the  inn  yard  he  lifted  her  from  the  saddle. 
"There  is  a  small  parlor  here  where  we  can  sit 
for  a  few  minutes  and  talk,"  he  said,  ushering 
her  through  a  long  narrow  room.  He  was  pre- 
occupied and  grave,  paying  the  landlord  and 
commanding  wine  to  be  brought.  Katryn 


loosened  her  cloak,  and  sat  down  on  an  un- 
padded bench.  The  wine  came;  he  poured  it, 
and  the  door  closed. 

Katryn  sipped  the  wine.  "I  thought  they 
liked  me,"  she  said  almost  defensively. 

"Indeed  they  did,"  he  said.  "We  managed 
to  give  them  a  taste  of  what  ordinary  children 
have.  I  noted  when  you  told  Edward  about 
your  family,  you  did  not  say  they  were  not 
your  own  children.  Are  you  ashamed  of  that, 
Katryn?" 

Was  it  a  taunt?  Her  eyes  blazed.  "Tis 
God's  will,"  she  said. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  argufy  with  you,"  he  said. 
"I'm  trying  to  find  out  what  you  think  and 


feel  and  want.  But  no  matter.  I  could  see  the 
thoughts  churning  inside  your  red  head.  You 
have  seen  Edward.  You  have  seen  Bess.  You 
feel  sorry  for  them.  But  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Nothing!" 
"There  must  be!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Katryn,  even  if  you 
could  get  yourself  appointed  to  a  post  with 
Edward's  household,  what  would  you  be  able 
to  change?  You  would  like  to  pick  up  Edward 
and  bring  him  home  with  you.  That  would  be 
wonderful,  and  quite  impossible.  Every  woman 
in  the  country — aye,  and  every  man — wants 
Edward.  You  keep  your  hands  off."  He  rose. 
"Finish  your  wine."  He  picked  up  his  cloak. 


Katryn  rose  too.  "1  don't  want  the  wine, 
she  muttered.  Then,  "Why  are  you  so  angr 
and  cruel?" 

"I  am  neither,"  he  said.  "I  mean  to  be  en 
phatic,  and  I  mean  you  to  obey  me." 

"Obey  you?"  She  couldn't  speak  for  a  mc 
ment.  "There  are  times  when  I  hate  and  di 

spise  you  so  much  that  I  "  She  broke  ol 

What  had  she  said?  Why  did  her  feelings  fc 
him  trap  her  into  such  admissions? 

"You  cannot  rule  me,  Katryn,"  he  sai 
evenly.  "Come  now.  I  am  having  an  early  suj 
per  with  some  friends." 

"But,"  she  said,  trying  to  fasten  her  cloa 
and  think  how  to  persuade  him  to  take  hi 
with  him  next  week,  both  at  the  same  tim 
"but  you  will  take  me,  next  week?  The  chi 
dren  want  me!" 

They  were  in  the  doorway,  and  he  looks 
down  at  her. 

"And  what  /  want?"  he  asked.  "Wha*  i 
that?"  He  paused.  "If  the  weather  is  clem^ 
Til  take  you." 

The  king  fiad  spent  Christmas  as  usual , 
Greenwich.  Then  toward  the  end  of  Januar 
restless,  he  moved  back  to  London  and  Whit 
hall.  On  the  first  of  the  month  he  invited  fif 
of  the  fairest  maidens  in  the  land  to  a  hu; 
banquet.  A  thousand  candles  burned  in  t] 
Gothic  banqueting  hall,  and  from  the  head 
his  great  table  Henry  ate  and  surveyed  tl 
flower  of  English  women. 

Widowed  by  the  sword,  as  Surrey  had  sai 
his  tears  had  dried.  He  was  but  fifty-one.  / 
though  tonight  his  leg  pained  him,  he  cou 
feel  the  stirrings  of  his  blood.  There  w 
Southampton's  niece,  a  pretty  thing  of  twenl 
She  simpered  before  him,  trembling.  Hen 
patted  his  dog's  head,  and  sipped  his  wine. 

Kate  WiLloughby  was  bewitching  tonight 
white  satin.  Two  sons  were  hers,  too,  provi 
her  worth.  But  she  was  wed  to  Henry's  oId( 
friend. 

Mary  Howard  swam  before  his  vision,  u 
deniably  a  beauty,  with  white,  white  skin,  ai 
eyes  of  cornflower  blue.  But  she  had  been  w  j 
to  Henry's  bastard  son,  the  child  of  his  p. 
sion  for  Bessie  Blount.  Henry  was  afraid 
wedding  with  the  widow  of  his  blood  k 
God  frowned  on  such  marriages.  Henry's  ej!  ^ 
went  past  Mary  Howard. 

■  here  was  a  woman  speaking  with  W  * 
Knyvet,  about  twenty  feet  away.  She  w 
generously  formed,  with  a  gay  manner  a'  ^ 
sparkling  eyes.  Henry  said  to  George  Blagj 
"Who  is  that  speaking  with  Will  ?"  i  » 

George  Blagge  crinkled  his  eyes.  He  sa)  ^ 
"That  is  the  Lady  Borough,  born  Stricklarl  ^ 
Your  Grace,  and  cousin  to  the  Lady  Latirrt' 
She  is  a  widow."  ' 

Henry  stared  at  Cat  Strickland.  Then  i 
shook  his  head.  She  looked  lovely,  but  a 
old.  He  said,  "The  Lady  Latimer's  cousin?''^ 

Blagge  nodded,  and  Henry  was  silent.  T 
Lady  Latimer.  Her  name  recently  had  be 
coupled  with  Tom  Seymour,  for  he  had  taki  * 
her  to  Hatfield  three  times.  Edward  ador' 
her,  as  Henry  had  been  told.  I 

"She  is  Mrs.  Herbert's  sister,  is  she  not|  Ki 
Henry  asked,  to  refresh  his  memory.  *' 

"The  Lady  Latimer  is  here  tonight,  Yc' 
Grace,"  Blagge  said.  "She  is  within  that  ('  I 
cle.  over  there.  Ned  is  betwixt  Your  Grace  a 
her." 

Henry  turned  to  look.  His  hand  set  do 
his  wineglass.  She  had  red  hair.  Her  should 
rose  sloping  and  white  from  pale  green  sa  * 
that  did  not  cover  the  edge  of  her  curvj  *< 
white  breast.  Henry's  hands  could  span  |  "ii 
waist. 

Henry  picked  up  his  wineglass  again.  I  "I 
antecedents  were  perfect:  she  was  descent! 
from  the  great  Lancastrian  duke,  Joh^'  to 
Gaunt;  her  great-grandmother  had  beei:  ^ 
Beaufort.  Henry  sipped  his  wine.  Then 
commanded  George  Blagge  to  bring  the  lis 
Latimer  to  him. 

an 

The  chair  which  Henry's  queens  had  .sal  li 
beside  him  had  been  removed  and  Katryn  'k 
on  a  brocaded  stool.  She  was  turned  sidew;  * 
toward  the  king  just  a  trifle.  Before  her  Hei  A 
had  placed  a  tall  goblet  of  gold,  with  jew  k 
around  its  lip.  and  full  of  wine.  Over  her  he  % 
in  the  gallery,  the  musicians  played.  But  cl  <il 
to  her.  very  close,  was  the  king.  * 
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He  had  been  reminding  her  of  her  forebears, 
iciil'  ing  with  such  full  knowledge  she  could 
Lit  gasp. 

"Why,  that  Your  Grace  should  know!  'Tis 
true  father  that  knows  his  children,"  she 
lid.  smiling,  looking  into  his  eyes. 
They  devoured  her.  Katryn  sucked  in  her 
reath.  And  amazement  was  suddenly  hers, 
he  king  was  looking  at  her  in  a  way  no 
oman  could  mistake.  But  she  was  not  free! 
Ik  had  laced  tight,  and  she  felt  she  couldn't 
reathe.  She  raised  the  heavy  goblet.  /  must 
eep  my  hand  from  trembling,  she  thought;  / 
ircly  must.  He  must  perceive  no  schoolgirl 
jmpioms.  And  she  must  listen.  What  was  he 
tying? 

"1  am  told,  madam,  that  my  son  is  fond  of 
ou." 

"It  has  been  my  rarest  privilege.  Your 
"irace,"  she  replied,  "to  see  our  prince,  and" — 
le  hesitated,  then  she  said  clearly,  "and  the 
ady  Elizabeth's  Grace." 

Henry's  eyes  glinted.  So  she  had  mettle, 
,  id  she?  In  her  way,  she  had  flung  a  challenge 
t  him.  He  placed  his  hand  on  her  bare  shoul- 
er.  He  cared  little  whether  his  court  saw  him 
'penly  caress  a  woman.  He  looked  into  her 
jyes,  beneath  those  level  brows;  they  were  al- 
lost  gold,  with  a  dancing  light  in  the  depths  in 
yhich  a  man  could  drown  with  pleasure.  He 
aw  the  tip  of  her  pink  tongue,  as  she  ran  it 
ver  her  lower  lip. 

'  "Your  Grace,"  she  said,  "prithee  " 

Henry  withdrew  his  hand. 


The  ability  to  have  our  own  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  convince  others  that 
they  are  having  their  own  way,  is 
rare  among  men.  Among  women  it  is 
as  common  as  eyebrows. 
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"I  am  a  woman  wed,  Your  Grace."  Care- 
ully  she  lifted  her  wine  again. 

Henry  nodded  his  massive  head.  But  her 
ord  was  very  ill.  Majhap  there  would  not  be 
,0  long  to  wait.  "I  shall  send  my  physician  to 
i.ord  Latimer  on  the  morrow."  he  said.  He 
[Vould  send  Doctor  Huicke. 

"Your  Grace  is  so  kind,"  Katryn  mur- 
nured.  She  felt  suddenly  cold  with  fear.  It 
.aced  through  her  like  an  icy  wind.  The  king, 
lut  Lord  Latimer  stood  betwixt  her  and 
lenry.  Her  hands  were  damp.  Alongside  of 
)ne  white  hand  on  the  tablecloth  was  Henry's 
land,  clumsy  with  power. 

That  hand  covered  hers,  and  he  said,  "I  re- 
nember  you  at  Edward's  birth.  You  gave  him 
[into  me,  and  1  would  not  touch  him — nay,  I 
Jid  not  dare— but  touched  my  finger  to  his 
iny  hand.  Then  you  laid  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
,  knelt  to  look  at  him." 

Katryn's  fear  disappetwed.  True  was  the 
icene;  she  would  never  forget  it.  She  whis- 
)ered  low,  "And  later.  Your  Grace,  Jane 
isked  me  to  look  after  Edward.  'Take  care  of 

ny  prince,  my  little  son  ' "  Katryn's  words 

railed  off.  Henry  was  looking  at  her  full. 

"You  are  a  good  woman,"  he  said.  He  was 
fmiling.  Was  this  the  will  of  God? 

I  Katryn's  head  whirled.  Had  she  drunk  too 
nuch  wine  there  at  the  table  with  the  king? 
'Anne,"  she  whispered,  "I  was  terrified!" 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Anne.  "Cat  has  gone  home 
with  Will.  And  a  serv  ant  of  the  Seymours'  just 
irrived.  Ned  is  lending  you  his  carriage.  I  shall 
iccompany  you  to 't,"  Anne  said.  She  raised 
ler  hand,  and  two  maids  in  waiting  appeared. 
They  took  the  two  sisters'  trains,  and  the  four 
3f  them  went  down  the  stairway.  Katryn 
kissed  Anne  good  night.  Then  she  got  into  the 
:arriage. 

It  was  very  unusual  to  go  unaccompanied. 
She  felt  a  little  strange  and  lonely,  but  there 
were  two  liveried  men  up  front.  The  carriage 
jolted  along,  and  she  was  alone  with  her 
thoughts.  Surely  she  would  not  become 
Henry's  mistress.  Such  a  thing  was  unthink- 
able. 'Mayhap  I  can  persuade  him  to  let  me  take 
care  of  Edward.  A  few  caresses,  properly  pro- 


tested, and  a  few  smiles.  The  carriage  lurched. 
Then  it  stopped.  Katryn  sat  forward  in  the 
seat,  drawing  her  cloak  close.  Then  the  door 
opened. 

She  screamed.  A  hand  with  a  towel  went 
over  her  mouth.  A  voice  said,  "Pray  do  not 
struggle,  madam!  You  are  in  no  danger."  The 
towel  was  over  her  mouth.  She  choked.  It  was 
removed  then,  and  the  voice  continued:  "His 
lordship  does  not  know  we've  used  his  car- 
riage, madam.  It  has  been  borrowed  by  the 
Lord  Admiral.  You  are  being  taken  to  Sey- 
mour Place." 

She  couldn't  believe  it.  "No!"  she  cried. 

"Aye,  madam,  by  the  Mass,  we  swear  it !" 


The  carriage  was  moving  again.  She  could 
see  no  faces  in  the  blackness.  "You  are  ab- 
ducting me!"  she  cried. 

"Please  do  not  cry  out,  madam,"  the  voice 
said,  "for  I  am  under  orders  not  to  hurt  you." 

Katryn  lay  back  against  the  seat.  I  am  going 
to  faint,  she  thought.  Why  has  he  done  this  ? 
Why  ?  I  still  don't  believe  it. 

Then  the  carriage  jolted  to  a  stop.  One  door 
opened.  One  man  got  out  first.  Correctly  he 
held  out  his  hand,  and  Katryn  took  it.  There 
was  a  single  torch  burning,  and  in  its  light  she 
could  see  the  badge  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
embroidered  on  the  tunic.  Her  eyes  widened. 
I  n  front  of  her  was  a  small  door. 


"This  is  a  small  private  entrance,  madam," 
her  escort  said.  He  took  the  torch  from  its 
bracket,  and  went  ahead.  She  climbed  two 
flights  of  stairs.  Then  a  door  opened. 

There  was  light  here,  and  Katryn  stepped 
into  this  room.  Her  eyes  searched  the  big 
empty  room.  What  was  that  fellow  saying? 

"Pray  wait  here,  for  my  lord  may  be  de- 
tained." 

She  heard  the  sound  of  the  bolt's  being 
thrown.  She  was  a  prisoner  in  Tom  Seymour's 
chamber. 

For  ten  minutes  Katryn  paced  the  room. 
Then  she  sank  down  into  a  large  chair  before 
the  fire.  But  after  she  had  sat  there  for  one 
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minute,  curiosity  stood  her  on  her  feet  again, 
and  she  went  over  to  his  chest,  and  opened  it. 
It  was  very,  very  neat,  and  it  smelled  clean 
with  fresh  herbs.  The  carpet  was  beautiful ;  she 
leaned  down  and  touched  it  with  her  fingers. 
So  soft  it  was.  She  avoided  the  bed.  She  saw 
only  that  it  was  a  big  old-fashioned  bedstead 
of  carved  oak,  with  heavy  curtains.  Then  she 
heard  footsteps. 

Katryn  retreated  slowly  from  the  door. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  low  voices  outside  and 
it  opened.  Tom  Seymour  stepped  within  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  quickly. 

"Good  evening,  Katryn,"  he  said  evenly. 
"I  am  so  sorry  I  have  kept  you  waiting.  But 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  for  an  hour  ago  I 
should  have  been  only  too  pleased  to  wring 
your  pretty  neck."  He  laid 'down  the  cloak  he 
was  carrying,  while  Katryn  slowly  backed 
away  from  him.  "I  also  hope  you  were  not 
physically  hurt.  If  you  have  been,  say  so,  and 
since  I  am  in  a  mood  for  murder,  I'll  avenge 
you  before  "  He  broke  off.  He  came  to- 
ward her.  Katryn,  rooted  to  the  rug,  watched 
him  with  huge  eyes.  He  muttered,  "I  don't 
dare  touch  you!" 

"I  wasn't  harmed,"  she  cried. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "before  I  knock  you 
down!" 

Katryn,  who  did  not  lack  physical  courage, 
stood  straight  as  an  arrow.  "Do  it  then,"  she 
said,  "but  " 

The  open  palm  of  his  hand  caugiu  her  on 
the  side  of  her  chin.  She  stumbled  backward, 
and  Tom  Seymour  reached  out  long  arms  to 
catch  her.  She  felt  him  lift  her;  she  put  her 
head  back  against  his  shoulder.  Slowly  she 
opened  her  eyes  to  look  up  at  his  face. 

He  carried  her  over  to  the  bed  and  laid  her 
down.  "Did  you  allow  the  king  open  caresses 
to  gain  your  own  ends  about  Edward?"  he 
asked. 

"Aye,"  she  said.  She  sighed  deeply.  He  was 
jealous.  She  was  fiercely  glad. 

"You  disregarded  my  warning.  Did  it  occur 
to  you  that  His  Grace  is  looking  for  neither  a 
lady  for  Edward  nor  a  mistress  for  himself,  but 
a  wife?" 


"I  cannot  think,"  she  cried,  "when  you  look 
at  me  like  that!" 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  home  tomorrow 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  thoroughly  compro- 
mised," he  said  grimly.  "And  if  we're  lucky, 
you,  please  God,  will  be  carrying  a  child." 

The  February  dawn  was  gray  with  winter's 
cold.  But  the  room  was  cheerful  with  fire- 
light, and  Katryn  saw  by  the  clock  that  it  was 
but  five,  so  there  was  an  hour  left.  She  had 
come  to  know  that  Tom  Seymour  meant  ex- 
actly what  he  said. 

She  could  hear  him  splashing  water.  Then 
he  came  from  behind  the  screen,  in  shirt  and 
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hose,  and  stood  by  the  bed.  She  smiled  at  him 
sleepily. 

He  said,  "You  don't  seem  a  bit  undone  by 
the  thought  of  an  illegitimate  child." 

She  said,  "I  have  a  good  husband,  and  what 
would  a  wench  do  without  a  good  husband,  if 
she  were  entangled  with  you?  Knave  that  you 
are,  to  have  escaped  so  long  the  honorable 
bonds  of  matrimony.  You  are  very  spoiled, 
you  know." 

"You  don't  spoil  me  very  often,"  he  said. 

"I  know,"  Katryn  said,  "and  when  I  do,  I 
part  regret  it,  for  it  seems  as  if  you've  scored  a 
victory  you  don't  deserve." 

"Maybe  a  Pyrrhic  victory,"  he  said  lazily. 
He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "True,  I 
don't  deserve  you,  sweetheart,"  he  said  in  her 
car.  "If  you  were  free  " 

"If  I  were  free  "  The  words  stopped  and 

she  sighed.  "If  I  could  only  stay  with  you." 


"This  must  be  what  honeymoons  are  for," 
he  said,  "that  we  should  not  have  to  part  in 
the  dawn." 

Ij  only  I  could  stay  with  him,  she  thought.  If 
only  J  might  be  living  here,  at  Seymour  Place, 
with  him.  I  shall  pretend  I  am  for  the  rest  of  the 
how.  What  calamitous  misfortune,  to  love  a 
knave  like  this  one.  But  it  was  true. 

Doctor  Huicke  came  out  of  Lord  Latimer's 
chamber  and,  diverted  by  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage, went  to  the  top  of  the  big  stairway  to 
look  down.  He  was  anxious  to  see  Lord  Lati- 
mer's wife,  and  perhaps  this  was  she  return- 
ing. 

The  doors  opened,  and  in  the  gray  light  he 
saw  two  figures.  They  merged,  the  lady  dis- 
appearing into  a  sweep  of  cloak  and  a  deep 
embrace.  Doctor  Huicke  stepped  back  hastily. 
He  waited  in  the  shadow  of  Lord  Latimer's 
door;  he  had  been  up  most  of  the  night  with 
his  lordship,  for  he  had  been  sent  here  at  ten 
the  previous  night. 

Now  Katryn  came  toward  him,  head  bent  a 
little,  her  hair  in  some  disarray.  She  was  un- 
utterably lovely.  Doctor  Huicke  thought  sud- 
denly. How  could  he  confront  her  with  the 
news  he  had?  But  he  stepped  forward. 

"I  am  Doctor  Huicke,  madam,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  uncomprehending. 

"I  ha'  been  sent,  this  past  night,  by  His 
Grace." 

Katryn  remembered.  She  had  forgotten  the 
king.  But  Doctor  Huicke's  presence  beto- 
kened Henry's  presence,  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"My  Lord  Latimer  "  she  said,  taking 

his  hand.  Then  she  stopped;  she  could  not 
ask. 

"Your  lord  is  very  ill,  madam,"  Doctor 
Huicke  said.  "He  was  taken  last  night  with 
hemorrhage." 

Katryn  swayed.  /  cannot  tell  her  now.  Doc- 
tor Huicke  thought,  that  her  lord  will  not  live 
upward  of  three  weeks  or  .w.  I  shall  let  her  see 
him.  J  shall  take  her  within  his  chamber. 

She  looked  frozen.  "Oh,  madam,"  he  said, 
and  put  his  arm  around  her,  "I  have  taken  a 


jici 


solemn  oath !  I  shall  never  forsake  you  by  woi 
or  deed,  nor  divulge  anything  that  my  physiti 
cian's  eyes  may  happen  to  have  seen.  No  j. 
come  with  me,  and  see  thy  lord;  he  is  ill,  aq  on 
needs  thee." 

iti 

Doctor  Huicke,  as  one  of  the  king's  phys  jjji 
cians,  was  permitted  two  servants,  and,  s  j 
Henry  had  instructed.  Doctor  Huicke  sent  oi 
of  them  to  Hampton  Court  to  report  on  tt 
state  of  Lord  Latimer's  health.  Henry  was  we  Hi 
pleased  with  the  news  he  received,  but  he  We  j 
far  from  pleased  at  the  rumors  which  were  ril 
in  the  palace.  Upon  his  finishing  dressing,  h  jji 
sent  for  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  When  h)  tr 
brother-in-law  came,  Henry  observed  hii  0 
closely.  Six  feet  three  he  stood,  the  san  j; 
height  as  Henry,  but  almost  twenty  yeai  jrf 
separated  their  ages,  and  Henry  knew  had  b 
been  lucky  he  would  have  had  a  son  like  tin  1 
one.  * 

Henry  said,  "Last  night  you  were  closqjg 
with  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  and  were  instructin  jc; 
him  on  his  mission  to  Flanders." 

"Aye,  Your  Grace,"  said  Tom»Seymo» 
easily. 

Henry  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  heVsai(ljK 
"It  has  come  to  our  ears  that  the  Lady  Laft  i, 
mer  has  been  receiving  advances  from  you." 

The  answer  was  the  same  as  before.  "Ayi 
Your  Grace.  That  is  true." 

Henry's  narrow  eyes  met  his  subject's  blu 
ones.  For  just  a  moment  in  the  silent  rooi|iB 
there  beat  a  new  note,  tense.  Henry  said 
have  changed  my  mind,  sir.  You  shall  acconfc 
pany — nay,  lead  the  mission  to  Flanders,  an 
take  over  your  duties  as  master  of  the  ore 
nance,  find  me  ordnance. for  the  army,  whic|  (ji 
you  know  is  to  be  sent  to  France  in  earij 
spring,  scarce  two  months  from  now.  Tell  mi, 
Tom,  how  old  are  you?" 

"Thirty-two,  Your  Grace,"  Tom  Seymot|i.i 
said. 

"You  shall  be  placed  second  in  commanA/i 
of  the  army,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  fulfi(  Ij; 
your  duties  well." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Tom  Seymour.  No  visibt|lii 
change  of  expression  was  in  him. 
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You  shall  leave  with  Sir  Henry,"  the  king 
.  "After  my  council  arreting  1  shall  speak 
ou  further." 

Aye,  Your  Grace,"  said  Tom  Seymour.  He 
ked  from  the  room.  Outside,  he  paused  for 
loment,  his  head  bent;  then  he  straight- 
and  walked  swiftly  down  the  long  gallery, 
stride  even  and  long  as  always. 

;was  a  typical  March  afternoon,  rainy  and 
1  a  whistling  wind.  The  lawyers  had  gone, 
house  was  quiet 

[atryn  was  reclining  on  a  pallet,  a  bright 
ii  thrown  over  her  legs,  but  she  was 
ised  in  black,  and  Anne  thought  her  very 
land  pale. 

ord  Latimer's  funeral  had  been  two  weeks 
.  Today  the  will  had  been  proved.  Katryn 
I,  "The  last  link  with  him  seems  to  have 
a  cut  today!"  She  sat  up  straight,  drawing 
legs  up  under  her. 

oth  women  were  silent.  Lucy  watched 
n  both,  keeping  her  thoughts  to  herself; 
fingers  having  laid  down  her  needle,  her 
»  hands  played  vwith  the  bright  wool.  The 
ice  deepened.  Then  Katryn,  leaning  for- 
d,  asked : 

Was  little  Cat  Howard  guilty  of  infidelity, 

crime  for  which  she  died?" 

ucy  glanced  at  Anne.  "No,  Katryn,  she 

not,"  she  said.  "She  was  alone  in  her 
m  a  few  times.  She  had  an  unwise  waiting 

She  was  heedless  and  generous  and  her 
nds  were  light." 

All  that  the  people  around  you  do  reflects 
you,"  Anne  said. 

latryn  shivered.  She  drew  the  bright  cover 
iround  her  hips.  /  am  so  alone,  she  thought. 
lot  J  is  dead,  ami  my  lover  is  gone,  without  a 
d,  and  today  I  know  I  am  not  canying  a 
\d.  He  was  right ;  the  child  would  have  saved 
And  I  think  Iv  would  have  married  me.  IJ  he 

e  here  now  But  he  was  in  Manders;  he 

arrived  there  three  weeks  ago,  the  day  of 
d  Latimer's  death. 

atryn  threw  back  the  cover  and  rose  to 
feet.  Was  she  more  to  blame  than  he  was? 
'er  a  word  of  good-by  and  he  enjoying  the 


flavor  and  wines  and  women  of  continental 
Flanders!  /  shall  have  to  manage  it,  she 
thought  fiercely.  /  mi4St.  Maybe  no  other 
woman  could  handle  Henry  Tudor,  but  I  must ! 
Because  I  am  not  going  to  die  on  Tower  Green. 
Not  I!  Her  eyes  were  narrow  and  golden.  "I 
am  not  going  to  leave  this  house,  for  I'm  in 
mourning,"  she  said.  "My  lord  lies  in  his 
grave  but  a  scant  three  weeks.  I  am  undone 
with  sorrow,  unable  to  face  the  world,  posi- 
tively weak,  and  frail,  a  poor  widow  who 
wishes  only  to  be  alone  with  her  grief!" 

Henry  Tudor  could  be  either  devious  or 
forthright,  depending  on  the  action  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted.  He  decided  to  confer 
on  Will  Parr  the  vacant  earldom  of  Essex, 
which  he  knew  would  please  Katryn  Parr. 
More  than  that,  the  investiture  was  full  of 
pageantry,  and  an  occasion  to  which  she 
would  want  to  come. 

Katryn  did  come.  She  did  not  leave  off"  her 
black  gowns,  even  to  a  black  velvet  cloak. 
Henry,  who  did  not  care  for  black,  was  never- 
theless fascinated  by  the  sight  of  that  red-gold 
head  against  the  boldness  of  the  black.  He  let 
her  return  to  her  house  on  the  Charterhouse, 
and  the  second  week  in  April  sent  for  her  to 
come  to  court. 

This  summons  could  not  be  disobeyed. 
Henry  waited  exactly  two  weeks  before  he 
made  his  wishes  known  to  her.  It  was  the  first 
of  May,  and  after  the  tournament  he  sat  with 
Katryn  in  the  garden  where  the  princess  played 
at  bowls  with  some  of  her  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Katryn  was  in  black,  but  Henry  was 
glittering  with  color  and  jewels,  fully  as  bright 
as  the  peacock  that  swished  his  tail  up  the 
garden  path  ahead. 

Henry  said,  watching  the  sun  on  her  hair, 
"Your  apartments  are  too  small.  I  should  wish 
you  to  use  the  suite  at  the  top  of  the  gallery 
stairs." 

Katryn  said,  "But,  Your  Grace,  I  "  She 

stopped.  "They  were  Jane's,  the  Queen's 
Grace!" 

"Aye,"  said  Henry.  "And  I  am  asking  you 
thus,  my  sweet  Kate,  to  be  my  wife." 


Katryn  was  unprepared.  She  hadn't  be- 
lieved Tom  Seymour.  She  hadn't  thought  it 
possible  for  the  king  to  propose  to  make  her 
his  wife,  so  soon.  She  whispered,  "Oh,  Your 
Grace,  'tis  too  soon !  My  poor  lord  in  his  grave 
but  a  scant  eight  weeks!" 

His  eyes  were  on  her,  and  she  could  per- 
ceive plainly  that  he  was  truly  in  love.  Men, 
kings  or  no,  are  very  transparent,  she  thought, 
her  mind  racing. 

"My  sweet  Kate,"  he  muttered,  squeezing 
her  hand. 

"My  heart  is  fluttering,"  she  informed 
Henry.  Indeed  it  was.  Surely  this  was  not  pos- 
sible! She  to  be  queen.  But  they  could  not  be 
wed  for  six  months,  and  mayhap  he  would  tire 
of  her  before  that.  "My  lord,"  she  said  softly, 
"we  should  attend  chapel  this  night." 

Henry  put  his  arm  around  her.  She  was 
young  and  warm  and  delicious.  Quickly  he 
seized  her  and  kissed  her.  He  felt  her  tremble 
in  his  arms.  Her  eyes  were  closed. 

Katryn  was  shivering  with  fear  and  distaste. 
The  Lord  help  me,  she  prayed, /or  today  on  this 
instant  my  heart  is  breaking.  Instead  of  my 
black-haired  knave,  1  must  wed  >v/"  the  king. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  Henry,  and  he  looked 
into  them,  fathomless  and  golden  and  glitter- 
ing with  unshed  tears.  "I  love  you,  my  lord," 
she  lied,  "but  prithee  give  me  a  bit  of  time." 

He  said,  "1  cannot  wait  too  long,  my  sweet. 
July,  and  early  in  the  month." 

The  day  dawned  hot,  and  the  reddish  sun 
streaked  the  sky  with  color,  touched  the  silver 
river  and  then  slanted  down  upon  the  endless 
roofs  of  Hampton  Court.  The  plain  brick 
fagade  shimmered  under  perfect  weather. 

The  ceremony  was  set  for  afternoon.  Two 
days  before,  with  propriety,  the  archbishop 
had  granted  the  license.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  many  a  year,  it  was  done  in  the  open  and 
honestly. 

Katryn's  sense  of  what  was  proper  both 
amused  and  pleased  Henry.  "Since  we've  both 
been  wed  afore,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "we 
should  most  like  be  wed  in  one  of  my  cham- 
bers, since  that's  where  I  live  now.  1  think  it 
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should  be  in  the  queen's  closet.  I  shall  fill  thC' 
room  with  flowers,  and  we  should  entertain 
our  closest  friends  after.  And  you,  my  lord, 
should  be  attended,  as  well  as  I.  So  pray  pick 
the  men  you  wish." 

Henry  grinned.  "As  you  say,  my  love."  It 
was  good  to  be  able  to  rely  on  a  woman  who 
knew  how  things  should  be  done. 

"I  think  also,"  said  Katryn,  "that  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  should  be  pres- 
ent. They  can  attend  me." 

Henry  pursed  his  lips.  "Aye,"  he  agreed. 

He  picked  Ned  Seymour  to  attend  him  per- 
sonally and  invited  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  keeper  of  the  seal  and  five  others  of  his 
favorite  gentlemen. 

Katryn  ate  no  dinner  at  all.  She  had  spent 
hours  on  her  dress;  once  again  she  had  chosen 
green  for  Kendal.  It  meant  good  fortune.  At 
ten  minutes  of  two  her  door  opened  and  her 
procession  of  women  began. 

First  the  two  princesses,  Elizabeth's  face 
solemn  and  white  and  full  of  thrills  that  she 
should  be  here  at  all.  With  her  walked  her  half 
sister,  Mary,  gowned  in  ivory  satin  with  a  pair 
of  winking  ruby  bracelets  that  Katryn  had 
given  her.  After  them  came  Lucy,  and  Mar- 
garet Douglass  and  Lady  Frances,  the  king's 
nieces.  Then  Katryn  stood  in  the  doorway  with 
Anne  at  her  side,  Anne  carrying  a  great  mass 
of  flowers.  Slowly  they  approached  the  king. 
Behind  Katryn,  bearing  her  train,  came  the 
little  Lady  Jane  Grey,  seven  years  old. 

The  bishop  was  magnificent,  but  not  more 
so  than  Henry,  who  wore  his  kingly  robes. 
Even  his  big  hands  glittered  with  jewels.  In 
front  of  the  bishop  he  and  Katryn  knelt. 

When  I  rise  I  shall  be  queen,  Katryn  thought, 
listening  to  Henry's  responses.  Why,  1  cannot 
believe  it,  she  thought,  even  as  she  said  aloud, 
"Till  death  us  do  part.  Amen." 

Henry  lifted  her  hand  and  placed  upon  it  the 
heavy  nuptial  ring.  Then  the  royal  couple  rose. 
Katryn  turned.  The  company  knelt.  /  am  the 
queen,  she  thought  dizzily,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

(To  be  Concluded) 


Cheese-Sticks  and  Seed-Sticks  from  canned  biscuits! 
Could  anything  be  easier,  or  tastier?  A  can  of  biscuits 
makes  twenty!  The  secret  of  holding  the  cheese  and 
seeds  on  .  .  .  and  of  the  beautiful  browning  .  .  .is  the  simple 
step  of  dipping  them  in  double-rich  PET  Milk.  Try  the 
recipe.  No.  4.  Serve  them  hot  and  crusty — 
they'll  start  conversation! 


Doubling  as  salad  or  dessert .  .  .  Our  Frosty 
Fruit  Mold,  a  co*br delight  of  lime  gelatin, 
PET  Milk  and  summer-ripe  fruits.  PET  adds 
creamy  richness  to  the  gelatin, 
and  pales  the  color  to  a  frosty  green 
shimmer.  Recipe  No.  3. 


And  keep  PET  Evaporated  Milk,  the  handiest 
helper  in  your  kitchen,  ready  when  inspiration 
strikes  you.  PET  is  the  double-rich  milk  you  can 
use  like  cream  ...  in  ways  you  could  never  use 
ordinary  milk.  Try  the  recipes  above!  They'll  start 
your  own  imagination  off  on  a  happy  discovery: 
Whatever  would  good  cooks  do  without  PET  I 


Here's  imagination  for  you!  Patio  Chicken  Dinner 
comes  outdoors  in  bundles  of  foil .  .  .  tender  pieces  of 
chicken  on  a  bed  of  rice,  flavored  with  the  zing  of 
dry  onion  soup,  with  PET  blending  the  onion  and 
chicken  flavors  into  something  special.  You  put  it  in  the 
oven,  and  bring  out  a  masterpiece.  Recipe  No.  2. 

"PET"— Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off.    Copr.,  1  959,  Pel  Milk  Co. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURKI 


The  ''meat"  of  a  fresh  orange  is 
the  main  source  of  many  of  its 
health  values.  In  fact... 


...fresh  Sunkist  Oranges 

® 

give  your  family  much  more 
of  the  important  bio-flavonoids 
and  protopectins  than  frozen 
orange  juice. 

. . .  and  you  get  all  of  the 
vitamin  C  plus  more  than  50 
other  health  factors. 

Eat  whole  fresh  oranges . . .  drink  whole  fresh  orange  juice 

The  Sunkist  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  fruit  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  finest  from  California-Arizona.  Accept  nothing  less. 
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Cooks 


Timesavers  and  special  flavors 
to  spark  your  food 

By  VICTORIA  HARRIS 


CAJOLE   THE  COALS 

Glowing  embers  cook  better  than  flames 
do.  It's  a  sign  of  an  amateur  to  start  cook- 
ing too  soon.  With  hard  wood  or  charcoal, 
allow  a  good  45  minutes  for  a  bed  of  coals. 
But  to  cut  starting  time,  try  pretreated 
charcoal  or  wood  chips  that  ignite  rapidly; 
bellows  that  blow  up  the  fire  quickly;  or 
electric  starters,  where  usable. 

SEASON    WITH  SMOKE 

Grills  with  hoods  create  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere around  the  food — flavor  penetrates. 
Even  with  an  open  fire,  flavor  is  tangy 
when  smoke-treated  wood  chips  are  tossed 
on  the  coals.  To  get  the  most  out  of  these, 
soak  in  water  first  and  the  flavor  lingers 
longer. 

SPICE   AS    YOU  COOK 

Seasoning  pellets  to  toss  on  the  coals  are 
available  now  to  flavor  the  food  as  it  cooks. 
One  example:  herb  blends  that  do  wonders 
for  chicken. 

FISH    IN  FOIL 

Steaks,  fillets  or  small  whole  fish  are  easiest 
to  cook  when  packaged  in  foil.  In  each 
packet  add  seasonings,  a  dot  of  butter  or 
strip  of  bacon,  a  little  lemon  juice  (onion, 
too,  if  you  like).  Close  and  cook;  at  meal- 
time slit  the  top  and  serve  the  fish  steam- 
ing hot  in  its  package. 

SAVORY  SAUCE 

For  zesty  flavor,  daub  barbecue  sauce  onto 
meat  or  poultry  with  long-handled  barbe- 
cue brush,  small  paintbrush  or  a  baster. 
Save  time  by  making  enough  sauce  for 
three  or  four  cookouts — keep  in  jars  with 
wide  enough  openings  so  brush  can  be 
dipped  in. 


SELECTING  SKEWERS 

Look  for  rods  that  are  square,  twiste 
or  flat  for  easier  grip  on  food  (foe 
slips  around  on  round  rods).  Anoth 
help:  a  holder  that  clamps  to  the  gri 
and  keeps  the  rods  in  place.  Big  advai 
tage  of  skewer  cooking:  you  can  staggi 


Compact  for  traveling,  ice  chest  carries 

perishables,  grill  has  reniovabt 
legs,  and  sturdy  basket  holds  staples. 

the  time  of  orders  of  rare,  medium  an^ 
well-done  meat. 

TOOLS   TO    FEEL   SAFE  WITH 

Long-handled  tools  mean  the  cook  is 
cool  distance  from  fire.  Favorite  utensil 
are  turners  and  tongs  that  don't  pierc 
the  meat  and  let  flavorful  juice  escape 
Some  tools  have  stay-cool  handles,  som 
have  leather  loops  or  holes  for  hangin 
right  at  the  grill's  side. 

FLAME  DOUSING 

When  fire  flares  (from  dripping  fat),  a  spraj 
of  water  from  a  bulb-type  baster,  ; 
long-spouted  watering  can  or  ; 
child's  water  pistol  will  tame  i 
without  extinguishing  it 


Rotisseried  chicken  0 
broiled  chops  ?  Thi 
grill  can  handle  then 
both.  Fine  feature:  gral 
over  coals  slopes  tt 
direct  fat  into  container  a 
front,  not  into  fire  tt 
flare  into  flames 


Easiest  picnic  of  all  is  in  your  own  hack  yard— wheeled  grill  rolls  away  later. 
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PURPOSES    FOR  PEBBLES 

5fiA  layer  of  small  stones  about  1"  deep  in 
^Ithe  bottom  of  a  metal  grill  will  help  keep  it 
jifrom  burning  out  or  wearing  down  quite 
jias  fast — makes  for  better  ventilation  too. 

'"f  ROTARY  COOKING 

[Most  evenly  cooked  food  is  turned  on  a 
spit  placed  over  or  in  from  of  the  coals. 

j  In  old  England  dogs  on  treadmills  used  to 
power  the  spits;  today  you  turn  your  own. 
Or  use  powered  units — spring-wound, 
battery-operated  or  electric-motored. 

BUTTERED  BREAD 

For  a  variation  of  the  garlic-bread  theme, 
try  herb-flavored  butter.  Slash  French 
bread  into  1 '  ■>"  slices  through  to  the  bot- 
tom crust.  Then  brush  with  melted  butter 

iplus  crushed  rosemary,  marjoram  or  an 
herb  blend.  Wrap  in  foil  and  heat  over 
grill— along  the  edge. 
BUDGET  FARE 
Economy  foods  add   to   the  camptire 

i repertoire.  Chunks  of  luncheon  meat, 
flavored  with  sauce  and  turned  on  a  spit, 
are  good.  So  are  franks,  split,  with  a  sliver 
of  dill  pickle  inserted  and  wrapped  with 
bacon.  Spareribs  with  barbecue  sauce 
can't  be  beat.  Flank  steak  treated  with 
tenderizer  is  a  treat.  For  grilled  cheese 
■'^'sandwiches,  try  adding  mustard-flavored 
butter.  All  these  can  be  kept  ready  for  the 
cookout  in  the  freezer. 

S  A   WORD    ON  VEGETABLES 

•^'Mushrooms,  green-pepper  slices,  onions 
■'"  and  tomatoes  are  naturals  for  skewers.  .  .  . 
f  Or  bundled  vegetables  wrapped  in  foil  are 
''delicious  when  you  add  flavoring:  sliced 
-  potatoes  flavored  with  onion,  seasonings 
an(j  butter;  tomato  halves  garnished  with 
parsley;   mixed   vegetables  with  grated 
cheese.  .  .  .  When  corn  is  at  its  best,  try 
•  soaking  unhusked  ears  in  cold  salt  water 
an  hour,  then  drain  and  roast  over  the 
coals.  .  .  .  Baked  potatoes  stay  moist  in 
■  foil,  take  about  40  minutes'  cooking  time, 
:  ■  can  be  slashed  open  for  a  sluicing  of  but- 
ter, sour  cream,  chopped  chives. 

TEMPTING  FRUITS 

Apples  cored  and  stuffed  with  nuts  and 
brown  sugar,  wrapped  in  foil,  will  "bake" 
;  'over  open  fire.  Alternate  idea:  apples  on  a 
■.  spit,  first  peeled,  then  dipped  in  honey,  put 
I  ion  the  skewer  and  cooked  slowly.  .  .  . 
;  Pineapple  spears  or  slices  dipped  in  a  half- 
.  and-half  mixture  of  brown  sugar  and  fine 
bread  crumbs,  brown  on  a  grill  to  toasty 
perfection.  .  .  .  Fruit  pancakes  with  blue- 
berries added  to  a  prepared  mix  are  quickly 
made  and  are  a  favorite  outdoor  treat. 

FAST  FAVORITES 

Lamb,  pork,  beef  or  bite-sized  pieces  of 
chicken  laced  on  a  skewer  cook  rapidly, 
can  be  marinated  in  advance,  or  brushed 
with  a  sauce  as  they  cook.  .  .  .  Another 
quickie:  potatoes  in  chunks,  brushed  with 


butter,  wrapped  in  foil,  cook  faster  than 
the  full-sized  potatoes.  .  .  .  Foil- wrapped 
individual  servings  of  vegetables,  fresh  or 
partly  defrosted,  steam  in  record  time.  .  .  . 
Apple  rings,  browned  on  the  grill,  or  pine- 
apple on  a  spit  makes  a  quick  dessert. 

KEEPING   AN    EVEN  KEEL 

Foods  to  be  turned  on  a  spit  need  to  be 
tied  or  trussed  in  as  near  a  cylinder  as  pos- 
sible to  brown  more  uniformly.  Lopsided 
loads  don't  give  good  results. 

STAY-PUT  PLATES 

New  throw-away  plates  of  paper  have  an 
anchoring  tab  on  the  back  to  keep  them  in 
place  in  windy  weather. 

CLEANUP  SQUAD 

For  easier  cleaning  of  coffeepots,  frypans, 
kettles,  or  any  utensil  used  on  an  open 
fire,  try  coating  the  bottoms  first  with  bar 
soap.  The  accumulation  of  soot  and  smoke 
w  ill  brush  otT  more  easily  under  the  faucet. 


Top  grid  can  be  cranked  up  or  down 
so  food  is  right  distance  from  coals. 
Skewered  fruits  and  vegetables 

add  variety  to  grilled-ham  meal. 


WINTER  ENCORES 

Cooks  converted  to  grilling  can  keep  at  it 
even  in  snowfalls  by  getting  grills  that  go 
into  the  fireplace.  Some  are  collapsible. 
Others  have  short  legs  and  fit  over  andirons. 

UNINVITED  GUESTS 

To  keep  summer's  insects  from  spoiling  the 
outdoor  fun,  stock  up  on  new  repellents. 
The  active  ingredient  is  a  tongue-twister: 
diethyltoluamide.  Sprays  and  lotions  will 
give  protection  against  bites  for  several 
hours. 

AFTER  SUNDOWN 

Best  put  in  the  cooking  kit  some  aids 
you'll  need  after  dark:  a  flashlight,  lantern, 
torch  for  finding  utensils  to  be  gathered  up. 
Where  electricity  is  available,  a  light  on  a 
stake  is  portable  and  useful. 
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This  is  it!  The  paper  napkin 
most  like  linen! 

It's  linen-firm,  linen-lovely— Scotkins®  treat  you 
to  the  richness  of  a  real  napkin  . . .  never  have 

that  limp,  flimsy  feeling.  And  there's  no  shredding, 
no  using  two  or  three!  Scotkins  are  two  layers 

strong!  Just  like  linen,  one  lasts  the  meal.  Buy 
luncheon  or  dinner  size  in  the  polka-dot  box.  C^;?;^ 

ONE  PAPER  NAPKIN  YOU  DON'T  NEED  THREE  OF! 


1 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAI 


CANDY  FLOSS 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4< 


Cocoa  would  be  brushed,  his  bow  put  on 
and  he  would  get  up  on  his  stool.  The  cloth 
came  off  the  music  box  and  Nuts  would  be 
polished  with  a  rag  until  he  shone. Then  Jack 
would  fluff  up  Candy  Floss"  dress  and  with  his 
own  comb  spread  out  her  hair.  He  washed  her 
face  (sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  v.  ith  spit) 
and  sat  her  carefully  on  the  saddle  and 
switched  on  the  music  and  lights.  "Three  fr 
threepence,  seven  fr  a  tanner,"  Jack  would 
cry. 


'  went  the  music  box;  Cocoa  begged.  Nuts 
frisked  and  Candy  Floss  turned  round 
and  round. 

Sometimes  the  other  fair  people  laughed  at 
Jack  about  what  they  called  his  toys  but, 
"Shut  up  out  of  that,"  he  would  say.  "Toys? 
They're  partners." 

"A  doll  for  a  partner?"  they  would  jeer. 

"Doll !  She's  my  luck,"  said  Jack. 

That  was  true.  Jack's  shy  had  more  people 
and  took  more  pennies  and  sixpences  than 
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any  other  shy.  Cocoa,  Nuts  and  Candy  Floss 
were  proud  to  be  Jack's  partners;  Candy 
Floss  was  very  proud  to  be  his  luck. 

Then  one  Easter  they  came  to  the  heath 
high  up  above  London  which  was  the  biggest 
fair  of  all.  Only  the  very  best  shies  and  merry- 
go-roimds,  the  biggest  Ferris  wheels  were 
there.  There  were  a  mouse  circus,  three  rifle 
ranges,  and  stalls  where  you  could  smash 
china.  There  were  toy  sellers  and  balloon 
sellers,  paper  flowers  and  paper  umbrellas. 
There  were  rows  and  rows  of  hot-dog  stalls, 
fish  bars  and  toffee-apple  shops. 

Cocoa  had  a  new  bow.  Nuts  had  new  silver 
bells.  Candy  Floss  had  a  new  pink  dress  like  a 
cloud.  Jack  bought  a  pile  of  new  coconuts. 
"Goin"  to  make  more  lolly'n  ever  we  done," 
said  Jack,  "more  sixp)ences'n  stars  in  the 
sky." 

►  H  went  the  music  box,  and  how  well  Cocoa 
J'U  begged,  how  gaily  Nuts  frisked,  and 
Candy  Floss  turned  round  and  round  as 
gracefully  as  a  dancer.  The  wooden  balls  flew; 
pennies  and  sixpences  poured  into  the  lolly 
drawer.  "That's  my  luck,"  cried  Jack,  and 
Candy  Floss  felt  proud. 

Now  not  far  from  the  heath,  in  a  big  house 
on  the  hill,  there  lived  a  girl  called  Clementina 
Davenport. 

She  was  seven  years  old  with  brown  hair 
cut  in  a  fringe,  brown  eyes,  a  small  straight 
nose  and  a  small  red  mouth.  She  would  have 
been  pretty  if  she  had  not  looked  so  cross.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  Clementina,"  said 
her  mother.  "What  can  I  give  her  to  make  her 
happy?" 

Clementina  had  a  day  nursery  and  a  night 
nursery  all  to  herself  and  a  garden  to  play  in. 
She  had  a  dolls'  house,  a  white  piano,  cup- 
boards full  of  toys,  and  two  bookcases  filled 
with  books.  She  had  a  toy  kitten  in  a  basket,  a 
toy  poodle  in  another,  and  a  real  kitten  and  a 
real  poodle  as  well.  She  had  a  cage  of  budgeree- 
gahs  and  a  pony  to  ride.  Still  Clementina  had 
nothing  to  do. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  Clementina?"  asked 
her  mother  and  she  gave  her  a  new  television 
set  and  a  pair  of  roller  skates. 

On  Easter  Monday  afternoon  when  the 
garden  was  full  of  daffodils  and  blossoms,  the 
sound  of  the  fair  came  from  the  heath,  over 
the  wall,  into  the  garden  and,  "I  want  to  go  to 
the  fair,"  said  Clementina. 

"Not  a  nasty  common  fair!"  said  her 
mother. 

"I  want  to  go,"  said  Clementina  and 
stamped  her  foot,  and  so  her  father  put  on 
his  hat,  fetched  his  walking  stick  and  took  her 
to  the  fair. 

Of  course  she  went  on  everything:  on  the 
little  merry-go-round  where  she  rode  on  a  bus 
and  wanted  to  change  to  an  engine,  on  the  big 
merry-go-round  where  she  rode  on  a  swan 
and  changed  to  a  camel  and  changed  to  a 
horse.  She  went  on  the  bumper  cars  w  here  she 
was  angry  when  her  car  was  hit;  on  the  swing 
boats  where  she  did  not  want  to  stop;  and  on 
the  Ferris  wheel  where  she  wanted  to  stop  at 
once  and  shrieked  so  that  they  had  to  slow  it 
and  take  her  down.  Her  father  bought  her  a 
toffee  apple  which  she  licked  once  and  threw 
away,  a  balloon  which  she  burst,  and  a  paper 
umbrella  with  which  she  hit  at  people's  legs. 

Ha\  ing  everything  you  want  can  make  you 
very  tired.  "I  don't  like  fairs,"  whined  Clemen- 
tina, "I  want  to  go  home." 

"Come  along  then,"  said  her  father. 

■"Fetch  the  car,"  said  Clementina,  but  mo- 
torcars cannot  go  into  fairs  and.  "I'm  afraid 
you  will  have  to  walk."  said  her  father. 

Clementina  was  getting  ready  to  cry  when 
she  heard  a  gay  loud  sound, 

» Y  She  turned  round  and  saw  Candy  Floss. 
«•«  She  saw  Candy  Floss  sitting  on  Nuts, 
turning  round  and  round  as  Nuts  frisked  up 
and  down.  Clementina  saw  the  red  shoes,  the 
pink  gauze,  the  gold  spun  hair  and,  "I  want 
that  doll,"  said  Clementina. 

People  often  asked  to  buy  Candy  Floss,  or 
Cocoa  or  Nuts;  then  Jack  would  laugh  and 
say,  "Candy  Floss?  Why,  she's  my  luck, 
couldn't  sell  that." 

Now  Clementina's  father  came  to  Jack. 
"My  little  girl  would  like  to  buy  your  doll.  I 
will  give  you  a  pound." 


A  pound  is  forty  silver  sixpences,  but,  "No!  p 
f 'r  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Jack. 

"Give  him  fi\e  hundred  pounds,"  said|:' 
Clementina. 

Jack  smiled  at  Clementina.  "I  said  not  Pi 
five  hundred  pounds,  little  missy." 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  furious  was  Clemen- 
tina. She  scowled  at  Jack  ("scowl"  means  tt  : 
make  an  ugly  face).  Jack  stepped  closer  tc  i 
Candy  Floss  and  Cocoa  growled  and,  "Yoi  j: 
cut  along  to  yer  pa,"  said  Jack  to  Clementina 
Jack,  of  course,  treated  her  as  if  she  were  anj 
little  girl  and  she  did  not  like  that.  She  mad« 
herself  as  tall  as  she  could  and  said,  "Do  yoi 
know  who  I  am?  I  am  Clementina  Daveo 
port." 

"And  I'm  Jack  and  these  are  Cocoa,  NutiJ-' 
and  Candy  Floss,"  said  Jack. 

"I  am  Clementina  Davenport,"  said  Clemli 
entina  scornfully.  "I  live  in  a  big  house.  I  h^  . 
a  room  full  of  toys  and  a  pony.  I  have  a  bi 
cycle  and  twenty  pairs  of  shoes."  * 

"That's  nice  fr  you,"  said  Jack,  '"but  yox 
can't  have  Candy  Floss." 

I  believe  that  was  the  first  time  anyone  hatfr 
ever  said  "can't"  to  Clementina. 

Jack  was  too  busy  picking  up  balls,  takinj 
pennies  and  sixpences,  handing  out  coco, 
nuts  and  calling  his  call  to  pay  much  attentioi 
to  Clementina.  "Cut  off."  he  told  her.  bu  y 
Clementina  did  not  cut  off.  She  came  nearer 

Cocoa.  Nuts  and  Candy  Floss  watched  he^;: 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes. 

Clementina  came  nearer  still.  If  Candy  Flos; 
and  Nuts  had  been  breathing,  they  would  havt 
held  their  breaths. 

Clementina  came  close  and  at  that  momei^ 
Cocoa  got  down  to  take  a  lap  of  water  frod 
his  bowl.  (It  was  not  Cocoa's  fault;  he  ha« 
never  known  a  girl  like  Clementina.)  Ih 

Nuts  tried  to  turn  faster,  but  he  could  turlftfi 
only  as  fast  as  the  music  went.  He  wanted  t( 
kick,  but  he  had  to  hold  his  forelegs  up;  hi' 
tried  to  shake  his  silver  bells,  but  they  did  no 
make  enough  noise.  , 

As  Clementina's  hand  came  out  Canci 
Floss  shrieked,  "Help!  Help!"  but  a  doll' 
shriek  has  no  sound. 

When  Jack  turned  round  Candy  Floss  hai; 
gone.  There  was  no  sign  of  Clementina. 

When  Clementina  snatched  Candy  Floss 
quick-as-a-cat-can-wink-its-eye  she  hid  her  ir. 
the  paper  umbrella  and  ran  after  her  father.  ^ 

Candy  Floss  was  head  downward,  whid^ 
made  her  dizzy.  The  umbrella  banged  agains  ; 
Clementina's  legs  as  she  ran  and  that  gav 
Candy  Floss  great  bumps.  She  trembled  witi : - 
terror  as  she  felt  herself  being  carried  far  away 
but  she  had  not  been  brought  up  in  a  fair  fO| 
nothing.  She  was  used  to  being  dizzy  (on  th| 
merry-go-rounds),  used  to  being  bumped  (oi 
the  bumper  cars),  used  to  trembling  (on  thj 
Ferris  wheel)  and  when,  in  the  big  house  0| 
the  hill,  Clementina  took  her  out  of  the  uir» 
brella.  Candy  Floss  looked  almost  as  pretty 
and  calm  as  she  had  on  Nuts'  saddle;  bi| 
china  can  be  cold  and  hard:  she  made  herse 
cold  and  hard  in  Clementina's  hand  and  hej 
eyes  looked  as  if  they  were  the  brightest 
clearest  glass.  t 

Dolls  cannot  talk  aloud,  they  talk  in  wishe;* 
You  and  I  ha\e  often  felt  them  wish  and  wj 
know  how  clear  that  can  be,  but  Clementinj 
had  never  played  long  enough  with  any  of  imL- 
dolls  to  feel  a  wish.  She  had  ne\er  felt  anj} 
thing  at  all.  "But  you  will,"  said  Candy  Flos:^ 
"you  will."  i 

Clementina  turned  all  her  dolls'  house  dol 
out  of  the  dolls'  house,  higgledy-piggledy  0 
to  the  floor.  "You  will  live  in  the  dolls'  hous 
she  told  Candy  Floss. 

"I  live  in  a  coconut  shy,"  said  Candy  Flq 
and  her  dress  caught  in  the  prim  little  cha 
and  tables.  Every  time  Clementina  moved  hH 
she  upset  something.  When  she  had  knocked 
down  a  lamp,  spilled  a  %ase  of  flowers  anj 
pulled  the  cloth  otT  a  table,  Clementina  tc 
her  out. 

"Don't  live  in  the  dolls' house,  then,"  i 
Clementina. 

"You  must  wear  another  dress,"  said  Cleoj 
entina,  and  tried  to  take  the  pink  one  off,  bij 
she  did  not  know,  as  Jack  knew,  how  to  softe 
the  glue.  All  she  did  was  to  tear  the  gaifll 

She  made  a  charming  supper  for  Cana 
Floss:  a  daisy  poached  egg,  some  green  graj 
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ich  and  a  blossom  fruit  salad  with  paint 
She  had  neser  taken  such  trouble  o\er 
jper  before,  but  Candy  Floss  would  not 
h  it.  "I  eat  hot  dogs,"  said  Candy  Floss, 
would  she  take  any  notice  of  the  dolls' 
e's  best  blue-and-white  china.  "I  eat  off  a 
,"  said  Candy  Floss,  "1  drink  from  an 
n  bowl." 

at  it  up,"  said  Clementina,  but  Candy 
5  tumbled  slowly  forward  onto  the  sup- 
ind  lay  with  her  face  in  the  blossom  fruit 
i.  "I  shall  put  you  to  bed,"  scolded  Clem- 
la  and  she  got  out  the  dolls"-house  bed. 

don't  sleep  in  a  bed,"  said  Candy  Floss, 
eep  in  a  lolly  drawer,"  and  she  made  her- 
tiff  so  that  her  feet  stuck  out.  When  Clem- 
la  tucked  them  in.  Candy  Floss"  head 
;  out.  Clementina  put  the  bedclothes 
d  her,  but  they  sprang  up  again  at  once. 
I  you  trying  to  fight  me?"  asked  Clemen- 

indy  Floss  did  not  answer,  but  the  bed- 
les  sprang  up  again. 

Veil,  you  can  sit  on  a  chair  all  night,"  said 
'lentina  and  she  took  out  a  dolls'-house 

don't  sit  on  a  chair,"  said  Candy  Floss, 
t  on  Nuts,"  and  as  soon  as  Clementina 
ler  on  the  chair  she  fell  off. 
■iii  '"■  said  Clementina  in  a  terrible  voice 

sat  Candy  Floss  hard  on  the  chair. 
Up."  the  chair  legs  broke, 
ementina  stood  looking  at  the  pieces  in 
nand;  she  looked  as  if  she  were  thinking, 
if  Candy  Floss'  little  china  mouth  had  not 
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smiling  already,  I  should  have  said  she 

ted. 

•at  she  did  not  smile  in  the  night.  Clemen- 
left  her  on  the  table  when  she  went  to  bed 
all  night  long  Candy  Floss  lay  on  the  cold 

in  that  strange  room, 
'here  was  no  van;  no  music  box  with  Nuts 
;p  under  the  old  red  cloth;  no  sound  of 
!oa  breathing;  no  Jack  to  feel  big  and 
n;  no  lolly  drawer  to  make  a  bed,  no 
nrock  handkerchief.  There  was  no  music 
1  the  fair,  no  sixpence  stars.  "And  how 
I  get  back?"  asked  Candy  Floss.  "I  can't 
back.  Oh,  how  will  the  shy  go  on?  What 
Jack  do  without  his  luck?" 
'oils  cannot  cry,  but  they  can  feel.  In  the 
It  Candy  Floss  felt  so  much  she  thought 

she  must  crack. 

e'xt  morning  Clementina  took  Candy 
s  into  the  garden.  "You  must  go  in  my 
s'-house  perambulator,"  said  Clementina. 
1  go  in  a  pocket,"  said  Oandy  Floss,  and 
held  her  head  up  so  that  it  would  not  go 
ter  the  hood.  Clementina  shook  her  until 
eyes  came  loose  in  her  head. 
You  belong  to  me  now,"  said  Clementina. 
(  belong  to  Jack." 

ndy  Floss,  as  we  know,  could  not  say 
e  things  aloud,  but  now  Clementina  was 
nning  to  feel  them.  Clementina  was  not 
1  to  feeling;  the  more  she  felt,  the  angrier 
grew  and  she  thought  of  something  dread- 
o  say  to  Candy  Floss.  "Pooh  I"  said  Clem- 
na.  "You're  only  a  doll.  The  shops  are  full 
iolls.  Do  you  think  Jack  wouldn't  have 
ght  another  doll  to  take  your  place?" 
andy  Floss  seemed  to  sway  in  Clemen- 
's hand.  Another  doll  in  her  place!  In  all 
places!  On  Nuts'  back;  in  Jack's  pocket; 
ne  lolly  drawer;  in  the  shamrock  handker- 
■{.  Another  doll  to  be  Jack's  luck.  What 
'lido,  thought  Candy  Floss,  what  can  I  do  ? 
she  cried  out  with  such  a  big  wish  that 
fell  out  of  Clementina's  hand  onto  the 
h  and  a  crack  ran  down  her  back.  "Jack! 
Ic!  Cocoa!  Nuts!  Help!"  she  cried, 
it  that  moment,  in  the  fair,  the  merry-go- 
nds  started  up.  All  the  music  began  to 
f,  louder  and  louder,  until  it  sounded  as  if 
whole  fair  were  in  the  garden. 


Clementina  picked  Candy  Floss  up  off  the 
path  and  what  had  happened?  Candy  Floss 
was  cracked;  her  eyes  were  loose,  the  shine 
had  gone  out  of  her  hair,  her  face  was  covered 
with  paint  where  she  had  fallen  into  the  salad, 
and  her  dress  was  torn.  As  for  its  pink,  you 
know  how  brown  and  dull  pink  spun  sugar 
can  go.  Candy  Floss'  dress  looked  like  that. 

"You're  horrid,"  said  Clementina  and  she 
threw  Candy  Floss  back  onto  the  path.  "I 
think  I  shall  go  indoors  and  paint."  She  went 
in,  but  the  fair  music  came  into  the  house  and 
now,  as  Clementina  listened,  she  heard,  "She 
belongs  to  Jack."  .  .  .  "You're  horrid."  .  .  . 
"Cruel  Clementina,"  said  the  music. 


"I  won't  sit  still.  I  shall  skip,"  said  Clemen- 
tina, but  though  she  skipped  up  to  a  hundred 
times  she  could  not  shut  out  that  music.  "She 
belongs  to  Jack."  .  .  .  "Poor  Candy  Floss," 
and  the  Ferris  wheel  turning  (you  could  see 
the  top  of  it  from  the  garden)  seemed  to  say, 
"I  can  see.  I  see  everything." 

When  lunchtime  came  Clementina  did  not 
want  any  lunch.  "Are  you  ill  ?"  asked  her  nurse 
and  made  Clementina  lie  down  on  her  bed 
with  a  picture  book.  "You  look  quite  bad." 

"I  don't!"  shouted  Clementina  and  hid  un- 
der her  blanket;  but  the  bed  and  the  picture 
book,  even  the  blanket,  could  not  shut  out  the 


fair  and  the  music  never  stopped :  "Bad  Clem- 
entina." .  .  .  "Cruel  Clementina."  .  .  .  "She 
belongs  to  Jack."  . . .  "Poor  Candy  Floss." 

Clementina  began  to  cry. 

By  and  by  she  sat  up.  Just  as  she  was,  "rum- 
pled and  crumpled  from  lying  on  the  bed  and 
tearstained  from  crying,  she  tiptoed  down  the 
stairs  into  the  garden,  where  she  picked  up 
Candy  Floss;  then  she  tiptoed  to  the  gate. 

No  one  was  about.  She  opened  the  gate  and 
ran. 

She  ran  up  the  hill  to  the  heath  and  into  the 
fair,  past  the  balloon  man  and  the  toy  sellers, 
the  fish-and-chip  bar,  the  hot-dog  stands  and 
the  toffee-apple  stalls.  She  ran  past  the  merry- 
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Vogue  Design  No.  9777. 


Vogue  Design  No.  9779. 


"Easy  to  Make"  n.-ghgee;  S  (10-12,  31-32),  M  (14-16,  34-36), 
L  (18-20,  38-40).  73c.  Version  shown  requires  5%  yards 
of  35"  fabric  without  nap,  3ji  yards  of  1"  beading,  35^ 
yards  of  2i4"  eyelet  edging,  4-H  yards  of  H"  ribbon  for 
bi'ading,  and  214  yards  of  3"  ribbon  for  sash,  size  14. 

N<'gligfc;  12-18  (32-38).  75c.  Version  shown  requires  4-H 
yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap,  S'/s  yards  of  1"  novelty 
insertion,  7  yards  of  214"  eyelet  edging,  7  yards  of  3H" 
eyelet  edging,  and  2  yards  of  3"  ribbon  for  sash,  size  14. 

Nightgown;  S  (10-12,  31-32),  M  (14-16,  34-36),  L  (18-20, 
38-40),  XL  (40-42,  42-44).  75c.  Version  shown  requires 
4M  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  For  sizes  Small 
and  Medium  only  when  made  from  two  pillowcases. 

iirunch  coat;  10-18  (31  -38).  75c.  Shown  in  two  versions.  Ver- 
sion with  zipper  closing  requires  5,'4  yards  of  35"  fabric 
without  nap  and  \  'A  yards  of  novelty  bias  binding,  size  14. 
This  version  for  sizes  only  through  14  when  made  from 
pillowcases  and  sheet.  Version  with  button  closing  re- 
quires 6'-^  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

One-piece  wrapped-back  dress  and  apron;  10-18  (31-38).  75c. 
V(?rsion  shown  requires  4  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap 
for  dress  and  apron,  1%  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap 
for  extension  band  and  314  yards  of  novelty  bias  bindmg, 
size  14. 

"Easy  to  Make"  one-piece  dress;  10  18  (31-38).  75c.  Version 
shown  requir<'s  -Mh  yards  of  .35"  fabric  withoul  nap,  size  14. 


Diagram  for  Print  .liiliel  Kobe 

shows  72"  X  108"  sheet  folded  in  half 
crosswise  (right  sides  together), 
then  lengthwise  (four  thicknesses). 
Mark,  cut  out  and  unfold  once  and 
you  will  have  only  two  scams  to  sew 
(underarm  and  side  seams  as  indicated — 
34"  seam  allowance).  We  used  H"  elastic 
(two  yards)  in  casings  at  neckline, 
waistline  and  sleeves.  Three  yards  each 
f)f  yellow  and  aqua  grosgrain 
ribbon  make  the  sash. 


go-round  with  the  horses  and  swans,  past  the 
bingoes,  the  mouse  circus,  the  rifle  ranges  and 
the  Ferris  wheel .  .  .  and  then  she  stopped. 

The  coconut  shy  was  closed. 

No  lights  shone;  no  coconuts  were  set  up 
on  the  red-and-white  posts.  The  balls  were 
stacked  in  their  scarlet  stands.  The  music  box 
was  covered  with  the  old  red  cloth.  Nuts  could 
not  be  seen.  Cocoa  lay  on  the  ground  with  his 
head  on  his  paws;  now  and  again  he  whim- 
pered. Jack  was  sitting  on  a  box,  hunched  and 
still.  When  people  came  to  the  shy  he  shook 
his  head. 

"My  luck"s  gone,"  he  said  and  Cocoa  put  up 
his  nose  and  howled. 

Now  Clementina  had  meant  to  put  Candy 
Floss  back  on  Nuts  and  then  run  away  as  fast 
as  she  could,  but  she  could  not  bear  it  when 
she  saw  how  miserable  she  had  made  them 
and  she  cried,  "Oh,  please,  don't  be  so  sorry !  I 
have  brought  her  back." 

Jack  stood  up.  Cocoa  stood  up.  The  cloth 
slithered  off  the  music  box  and  there  was  Nuts, 
standing  up.  "Brought  her  back?"  asked  Jack, 
and  Clerinentina  forgot  all  about  being  Clem- 
entina Davenport  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill 
and,  "Yes,  I'm  Clementina.  I  took  her,'  she 
said  and  burst  into  tears. 

When  Jack  saw  what  Clementina  had  done 
to  Candy  Floss,  he  looked  very,  very  grave; 
but  in  no  time  at  all  he  had  borrowed  some 
china  cement  from  the  china-smashing  stall 
and  (illed  in  the  crack.  Very  gently  he  touched 
the  loosened  eyes  with  glue  and  made  them 
firm  again.  He  washed  the  torn  skirt  off  and 
glued  a  fresh  one  on  and  cleaned  the  paint  off 
Candy  Floss'  face;  then  he  spun  out  her  hair 
again  and  she  looked  as  good  as  new.  Cocoa 
stopped  growling  and  Clementina  actually 
smiled. 

Then  in  a  jiffy  (which  was  what  Jack  called 
a  moment)  he  put  fresh  coconuts  on  the  posts 
and  opened  the  ball  stands.  He  put  Cocoa's 
bow  on  and  told  him  to  jump  up  on  the  stool; 
he  ran  over  Nuts'  paint  with  a  rag  so  that  it 
shone;  then  he  put  Candy  Floss  in  the  saddle 
and  switched  on  the  music  box. 


His  shout  sounded  so  joyful.  Cocoa  bt 
so  cleverly.  Nuts  frisked  so  happily  and  C 
Floss  turned  so  gaily  that  the  crowds  flc 
to  the  shy.  "Come  'n'  help,"  called  Jac 
Clementina  and  Clementina  began  to  pic 
the  balls. 

But  who  was  this  coming?  It  was  Cle 
tina's  father  and  mother  and  with  then 
nurse  and  all  the  maids  and  a  police 
because  there  had  been  such  a  fuss  > 
they  had  missed  Clementina.  They 
searched  all  through  the  fair.  Now 
stopped  at  the  coconut  shy,  and  "Is 
Clementina?" 

The  cross  look  had  gone  from  Clement 
face;  she  was  too  busy  to  be  cross.  Her  ch 
were  as  pink  as  Candy  Floss'  dress;  her 
were  shining  as  if  they  were  made  of  glass 
hair  looked  almost  gold.  "Can  it  be  Clei 
tina?"  asked  her  father  and  mother,  the^n 
and  the  maids. 

"Clementina,  Clementina,"  they  callefl. 

"Three  f'r  threepence;  seven  f'r  a  tanr 
yelled  Clementina. 

"What  am  1  to  do  with  her?"  cried 
mother. 

"If  I  was  you,  mum,"  said  the  police 
who  had  been  called  out  to  look  for  Cler 
tina,  "I  should  leave  her  alone." 

Clementina  was  allowed  to  stay  all  a 
noon  at  the  shy.  She  worked  so  hard  pic 
up  balls  that  Jack  gave  her  two  sixpences 
herself,  and  Clementina  was  prouder  of  ti 
sixpences  than  of  all  the  pound  notes  in 
money  box  (she  calls  it  a  lolly  box  n 
earned  them,"  said  Clementina. 

When  her  nurse  came  to  take  her  he 
had  to  say  good-by  to  Jack,  Cocoa,  ^ul^ 
Candy  Floss,  but,  "Not  good-by;  so  lo 
said  Jack. 

"So  long?"  asked  Clementina. 

"So  long  as  there's  fairs  we'll  be  back," 
Jack.  "Come  'n'  look  f'r  us." 

When  Clementina  was  in  bed  and  hap 
asleep  the  fair  went  on. 


went  the  music  box.  "Three  balls  fr  three- 
pence; seven  fr  a  tanner,"  called  Jack. 


went  the  music  box.  "Three  f'r  th 
pence;  seven  f'r  a  tanner,"  called  J 
Cocoa  begged.  Nuts  frisked,  and  Candy  F 
went  round  and  round. 


TELL  IVIE  DOCTOR 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


After  they  were  back  in  the  consulting 
room,  the  doctor  said,  "Mrs.  Kelly,  I  can't 
find  a  single  thing  in  your  condition  that 
would  warrant  a  hysterectomy.  We  won't  get 
the  results  of  the  vaginal  smear  back  until 
tomorrow,  so  1  can't  be  a  hundred  per  cent 
sure.  But  your  organs  are  absolutely  normal. 
Normal,  that  is,  for  a  woman  going  through 
menopause,  as  you  very  obviously  are.  What 
bothers  me  is  that  I  can't  find  any  reason  for 
the  spotting  between  periods.  Have  you  been 
taking  any  kind  of  medication?" 

Mrs.  Kelly  flushed.  "I  was  feeling  depressed. 
Doctor,  as  I  told  you.  When  I  decided  I  was 
starting  menopause  I  wrote  to  my  sister.  I 
hadn't  yet  gone  to  this  doctor,  you  see.  I 
thought  I  could  manage  it  without  going  to  a 
stranger.  My  sister  was  taking  some  pills  for 
menopause  that  had  helped  her  a  lot.  She 
began  getting  them  for  me,  too,  on  her  pre- 
scription at  the  drugstore." 

"And  you've  been  taking  those  regularly 
for  some  months?" 

Mrs.  Kelly  nodded.  "OfT  and  on.  They 
helped  with  the  depressions,  and  I  wasn't 
bothered  so  much  with  'hot  flashes.'" 

"You  worked  out  your  own  dosage,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes,  1  bad  to.  I  just  took  however  much  I 
seemed  to  need.  Could  that  be  the  reason- 
was  that  why  " 

"Why  you  had  the  spotting  and  dribbling? 
I  think  it  very  likely.  Estrogens  can  do  that, 
especially  when  taken  irregularly  and  without 
supervision  by  a  doctor.  A  doctor  can  be 
easily  thrown  off  in  his  diagnosis  if  he  doesn't 
know  that  a  patient  has  been  taking  estrogen. 
Did  you  tell  the  other  doctor  about  this?" 

"N-no,  I  didn't.  But  then  he  didn't  ask 
me!" 

"I  suspect  this  accounts  for  his  suggesting 
the  hysterectomy.  Spotting  between  periods 


does  point  to  possible  cancer  if  it  hasn't  b 
induced  by  estrogen  medication.  If  you 
taken  the  doctor  into  your  confidence, 
might  have  saved  yourself  quite  a  lot 
worry."  The  doctor  continued  in  a  kir(| 
tone,  "You  see,  sometimes  people  make  q 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  themselves  when  t 
diagnose  their  own  illnesses  and  get  presc 
tion  drugs  by  irregular  methods.  That  is 
as  true  in  menopause  as  in  anything  else.  | 

"Whatever  will  I  say  to  the  doctor?  N 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself!' [| 

"Let's  wait  until  the  results  of  the  srri 
test  come  back.  We  want  to  be  sure  there 
no  suspicious  cells.  If  any  should  be  fount 
might  advise  a  dilatation  and  curettage  an 
biopsy.  That's  a  very  minor  and  routine  k 
of  operation  that  will  hardly  bother  you 
all.  It  is  always  done  if  bleeding  is  irregU 
or  too  frequent  or  if  a  vaginal  smear  she 
anything  in  the  least  suspicious.  It's  the  ii 
way  to  determine  just  what  the  situation 
when  we  suspect  a  cancer  has  started  in 
pelvic  organs. 

"But  if  the  smear  test  turns  out  negatiVi 
and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  will,  a 
that  the  spotting  will  stop  when  the  effect| 
the  estrogen  wear  off — I'll  call  your  doctora 
discuss  matters  with  him.  1  am  sure  he  w4j 
rather  treat  you  for  menopause  than  dp 
unnecessary  hysterectomy.  You  can  help  h 
in  the  future,  too,  by  taking  him  into  y( 
confidence.  Tell  him  anything  he  needs 
know;  don't  hesitate  to  ask  him  questio 
Doctors  can't  always  be  mind  readers,  y 
know.  And  if  it's  the  man  I  think  it  is,  h 
simply  worked  to  death  up  there;  1  belit 
he'll  become  as  good  a  friend  as  your  foffl! 
doctor  back  home.  Give  him  a  fair  chain 
anyhow!" 


Next  month  Dr.  Schaufller  will  discuss  the  symptofl 
and  treatment  for  endometriosis. 
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PRIZE  RECIPES 


3  easy  new  ideas  to  make  cook-outs  more  fun 


FRANKS  IN  BLANKETS 


EASY  DEVILED  EGGS 


GREEN  BEANS  ITALIAN© 


When  is  a  picnic  not  a  picnic?  When 
it's  more  bother  than  eating  indoors! 
So  whv  not  let  Heinz  help  vou  pack  more 
fun  and  flavor  into  your  cook-outs?  Our 
Franks  in  Blankets — an  outdoor  treat 
loaded  with  small-frv  appeal — owe  their 
unusual  zest  to  pickle-sweet,  tomato-saucy 
Heinz  Hamburger  Relish  .  .  .  Easy  Deviled 
Eggs  are  fixed  with  Heinz  Hot  Dog  Relish 


— that  peppy  blend  of  chopped  pickles  in 
tangy  mustard  sauce  .  .  .  .\nd  for  a  dis- 
tinctive salad  that  doubles  as  a  vegetable 
dish,  try  Green  Beans  Italiano,  sparkling 
with  fine,  flavor-coaxing  Heinz  Vinegar! 
•  You'll  find  that  Heinz  Beans,  tempt- 
ing Heinz  Macaroni  and  many  other  ready- 
to-serve  Heinz  foods  make  any  meal  a 
picnic  (especially  for  the  cook!). 


Stir  2  cups  packaged  biscuit  mix  and  % 
cup  milk  together  with  fork  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Knead  about  15  times  on  floured 
board.  Roll  dough  into  16"  by  8"  rectangle. 
Cut  intoJ?<equal  4"  squares.  Spread  1  Tbs. 
rich,  spicy  Heinz  Hamburger  Relish  on 


each  piece  to  34"  from  edge.  Place  frank- 
furter in  center.  Wrap  dough  around 
frankfurter;  moisten  edge  of  dough;  press 
to  seal.  Pierce  frankfurter  with  long  stick 
and  hold  over  coals  until  biscuit  is  done, 
turning  often.  (Makes  8  sandwiches.) 


GREEN  BEANS  ITALIANO 

from  Mrs.  Gladys  Traversa, 
Escandido,  Califarnia 

In  bowl  combine  2  pkgs.  frozen  green 
beans  (cooked,  drained),  small  red 
onion  (sliced  and  in  rings),  14  cup 
chopped  Heinz  Dill  Pickles.  Mash  1 
clove  garlic  in  }4  tsp.  salt.  Add  to  3^3 
cup  salad  oil.  H  cup  Heinz  V  inegar, 
3^2  tsp.  oregano  leaves,  14  tsp.  basil 
leaves,  li  tsp.  ground  rosemary.  Shake 
in  covered  jar.  Pour  over  beans. 
Refrigerate  several  hours.  Serve 
sprinkled  with  crumbled  bacon. 
(Mfikes  6  to  8  servings.) 


EASY  DEVILED  EGGS  ^ 

Shell  6  hard-cooked  eggs  and  cut  in 
half  lengthwise.  Remove  egg  yolks. 
Mash  yolks.  Blend  with  H  cup  zesty 
Heinz  Hot  Dog  Relish.  3  Tbs.  mayon- 
naise and  H  tsp.  salt.  Spoon  into  egg 
whites.  Chill  and  serve. 

P.  S.  For  a  delicious  sandwich  filling, 
chop  eggs  and  combine  with  other 
ingredients.  (Makes  enough  filling  for 
6  hearty  sandwiches.) 


Speedy  Ham  Barbecues,  we  call  this 

simple  dish,  and  youngsters  love  making 
'em  as  much  as  eating  'em!  Combine  lH 
cup  Heinz  Hamburger  Relish  with  H  cup 
water  in  saucepan.  Add  lb.  thinlv  sliced, 
spiced  ham  (or  other  luncheon  meat,  if  vou 
wish).  Simmer  5  min.  Serve  in  heated  sand- 
wich buns.  (Makes  8  satisfying  sandwiches.) 

$100  for  recipes.  Send  us  your  recipe 
using  any  Heinz  product.  If  we  use  it  in 
our  advertising,  we"ll  pav  vou  SIOO.  All 
recipes  become  the  property  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.  and  none  can  be  returned.  In  case  of 
duplicate  recipes,  naturallv  onlv  the  first 
one  received  will  be  considered.  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  Box  28,  D-LHJ-79,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


^r— ^        tfjfHll         Now!  Two  signs 
of  good  eating 


No  other 
Ketchup  tastes 
Wke  Heinz! 


Regular  Hot 


Heinz 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAU 


I  bought  this  car 
^     by  putting  on 
Stanley  Parties 


You,  too,  can  add  important  money  to 
family  income  as  a  Stanley  Dealer! 


Would  you  like  to  earn  $100.00  and 
up  weekly  workinfj  full  time?  Would 
you  like  to  make  from  $35.00  to 
$100.00  a  week  and  more  in  spare 
time?  If  so,  regardless  of  your  sex  or 
age,  you  should  investigate  at  once 
the  substantial  opportunity  awaiting 
you  as  a  Stanley  Dealer  right  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  you  live.  You  need 
no  previous  business  training.  You 
earn  while  you  learn,  right  from  the 
start.  As  an  independent  Stanley 
Dealer,  you  will  conduct  fun-filled 
Stanley  Hostess  Parties  in  homes  of 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  You  sup- 


ply the  demand  by  iiomemakers  for 
Stanley's  more  than  250Qua/(7.y-P/us 
Housekeeping  and  Personal  Groom- 
ing Aids.  Last  year  the  demand  for 
Stanley  merchandise  through  inde- 
pendent Stanley  Dealers  reached  over 
the  $100,000,000  mark.  Yet,  in  every 
community,  the  popularity  of  these 
nationally  advertised  Products  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  grow.  This  is  why 
a  Stanley  Dealership  offers  such  a 
golden  opportunity  for  anyone  with 
ambition,  energy  and  a  real  liking 
for  people.  If  interested,  act  now.  Kill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  STANLEY  HOSTESS  PARTY  PLAN 

<^'\\lin\1P  (     Stanley  Home  Products.  Inc..  Westfield.  Mass.  Stanley  Home  Products  of  Canada, 
' '"""^^     Ltd..  London,  Ont.  Stanhome  de  Mexico,  S.  A.  de  C.  V.,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

 Write  Today  For  This  Money-Making  Information  

Dept.  A.,  Sales  Department,  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet,  "How 
To  Make  Money  the  Stanley  Way" 
with  information  about  how  a  personal 
interview  can  be  arranged  right  in  my 
own  vicinity.  Check  here  (  )  if  you 
would  like  to  earn  $100.00  and  more 
weekly  in  full  time.  Check  here  (  )  if 
you  would  like  toearnS35.00  to  $100.00 
and  up  weekly  in  spare  time. 


ADDRESS  . 


CITY  . 


ZONE  STATE 


(Copr.  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  1950) 


Six  solutions 

FOR 

cleaning-closetI 


Does  it  take  almost  as  long 
to  collect  your  tools 

as  to  do  the  cleaning? 
Here  are  ways  any  home 
can  make  a  cleaning  storage  area 
work  harder  than  you  think. 


By  MARGARET  DAViDSON| 

lliimi/niaking  Ktlitnr 


THE  DOOR  WORKS  TOO 

when  a  wire  rack  on  the  inside 
holds  handled  equipment.  In  deep 
closets  like  this  2'-deep,  2'-wide 
one,  working  doors  bring  order. 
Inside  there  are  half  shelves  at  the 
back,  and  even  room  for  a  tote 
basket  for  supplies  used  most 
often.  Vacuum  cleaner  rolls  in  at 
the  floor  level. 


FINDING  A  PLACE  FOR 
YOUR  VACUUM. 

Your  linen  closet  may  be  the  answer 
when  the  door  is  fitted  with  brackets 
to  hold  the  hose  and  wands.  The  low 
cleaner  itself  rolls  in  under  the 
towels.  This  model  has  its  own  tool 
compartment.  Door  also  has  rack 
for  cleaner  bags. 


INS 


PUT  THE  CART  BEFORE 
THE  WORKER. 

A  small  shopping  basket  on  wheels 
(the  kind  you  use  for  supermarket 
trips)  which  collapses  for  storage  can  go 
through  the  house  with  you.  A  paper 
bag  clipped  to  the  front  holds  waste, 
then  gets  thrown  away.  Wood  box  with 
slat  handle  provides  a  tray  at  the  top 
for  the  canned  and  bottled  cleansers. 


ADOPT  AN  APRON 


to  keep  the  regulars.  Made  of  washable 
denim,  this  big  coverall  has  a  wide 
di\  ided  pocket  at  the  bottom  to  hold  dust- 
ers, vacuum-cleaner  attachments,  win- 
dow spray,  work  gloves  and  other  light- 
weight needs  for  your  daily  tour  of  duty. 


;torage 


DRAWINGS  BV  RAY  PORTER 


NSIDER  A  SHALLOW  CLOSET. 

In  this  5'  one  there  is  house  room  for  mops,  brooms,  sweeper,  polisher,  vacuum 
and  ironing  board ;  each  reached  without  moving  something  else.  Long  handles 
are  held  upright  with  clamps  and  hooks.  Closet  here  fits  tank  cleaner  and  serves 
as  room  divider.  Consider  also  using  9"-  to  -12"-deep  space  in  halls  or  along 
walls  of  laundry  or  activity  room  where  narrow  shelves  are  mighty  useful. 


KEEP  BRUSH-UP  TOOLS 
AT  HAND 

a  closet  near  hall  or  living 
jm.  Toy-size  but  functional 
:eper,  brushes,  dustpan  help  you 
e  the  living  room  that  last  lick 
i  promise  minutes  before  the  bell 
gs.  Good,  too,  when  you  have  to 
3e  with  an  accident  speedily. 


the  dog  food  that's 

Lickin'-Good 


Now  there's  a  new  Pard— Pard  with  Beef 
Gravy.  And  if  you  like  to  see  your  dog 
enjoy  his  meals,  you'll  get  a  real 
kick  out  of  feeding  him  new  Pard  or 
regular  Pard. 

All  the  meat  is  beef  in  Pard— fresh 
lean  beef  fortified  with  all  the 
other  ingredients  a  dog  needs 
to  stay  in  tip-top  condition. 


Lickin' -good— that's  what  Pard 
and  the  new  Pard  with  Beef 
Gravy  are.  Feed  them  both 
to  give  your  dog  variety  with 
no  change  in  nutrition. 


Swift 
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eight  footmen  could  sweep  the  food  from  the 
table  after  the  allotted  time  for  each  course, 
whether  her  guests  were  through  or  not.  Today 
social  dominance  is  less  autocratic. 

But  these  women  arc  leaders  of  Society — 
Society,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  with  a  capi- 
tal 5.  They  represent  a  group  who  are  widely 
looked  on  as  proprietors  of  the  most  desirable 
of  social  worlds,  a  world  maintained  by  wealth 
without  ostentation,  family  importance  going 
back  at  least  several  generations,  traditions  in- 
volving common  manners,  experiences  and  out- 
looks, public  service  and  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic activities,  comfortable  living  with  ex- 
pensive homes,  clothes  and  possessions. 

They  are  naturally  exclusive,  without  in 
most  cases  giving  it  a  thought.  It  is  simply  that 
the  lives  they  lead,  the  institutions  of  which 
they  automatically  are  a  part,  must  in  order  to 
go  on  existing  exclude  others  who  have  not 
had  this  same  background. 

The  reason  was  explained  by  a  Chicago  so- 
cial secretary  who  was  approached  not  long 
ago  by  an  attractive  well-to-do  woman  to  help 
plan  her  daughter's  debut.  The  woman  had 
been  born  in  Chicago  and  so  had  her  husband 
and  so  had  their  parents  and  grandparents, 
although  neither  family  had  been  particularly 
distinguished  socially  or  in  business.  But  the 
woman's  husband  had  advanced  himself  in 
business,  made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  they 
had  moved  out  to  a  large,  beautiful  home  in  a 
fashionable  suburb,  where  they  had  become 
well  known  and  quite  active  socially.  The 
woman  saw  no  obstacle  to  her  daughter's 
"coming  out"  in  Society  in  the  grandest  pos- 
sible manner. 

The  social  secietary,  more  knowledgeable, 
did.  She  shook  her  head  emphatically.  "Im- 
possible, my  dear,"  she  said,  unhappy  at  hav- 
ing to  disappoint  a  valuable  client.  "But,  after 
all — you've  put  tlown  no  roots!"  Important 
social  roots,  she  explained,  are  planted  genera- 
tions before  the  harvest. 

Later  the  social  secretary  asked  a  friend 
rhetorically,  "What  would  happen  if  stand- 
ards weren't  kept  up?  I'll  tell  you  what  would 
happen.  It  wouldn't  mean  anything  at  all  to  be 
a  liebutante.  ' 

Society  people  don't  all  agree  that  Society  is 
over  and  done  with. 

"I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  there's 
no  Society  today,"  said  Mrs.  T.  Markoe 
Robertson,  who  is  the  former  Cordelia  Biddle. 
"There  simply  has  to  be.  There  would  be  no 
point  to  anything  otherwise." 

Society  is  inevitable,"  said  Mrs.  Russell 
Howell,  of  Boston,  who  proved  it  to  her  own 
complete  satisfaction  during  World  War  II 
when  in  the  tradition  of  Boston's  highly  ener- 
getic First  Family  women  she  bought  a  lunch 
pail  and  went  to  work  inspecting  submarine 
parts  in  a  factory  outside  Boston.  After  a 
while  she  noticed  that  "the  same  girls  always 
sat  at  the  same  center  table  at  lunch,  and  it  be- 
came clear  that  this  was  the  best  table.  Not 
that  it  was  any  different,  really,  but  the  girls 
who  sat  there  carried  an  aura  about  them. 
They  had  been  at  the  plant  the  longest,  they 
made  the  most  money,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  strc  j  characters  capable  of  enforc- 
ing their  own  codes.  Other  girls  just  didn't  sit 
there,  or  if  they  did  they  were  frozen  out  and 
made  to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  One 
day  they  invited  me,  and  I  sat  there  from  then 
on.  But  some  girls  were  never  asked,  because 
for  some  reason  they  didn't  fit  in  with  the 
group.  Sometimes  it  was  simply  unacceptable 
manners. 

"I  don't  mean  silly  snobbish  manners!" 
Mrs.  Howell  said  fiercely,  gray  curls  bristling, 
eyes  alert.  "Some  of  the  girls  at  the  center 
table  came  from  rather  rough  backgrounds. 
But  some  of  the  other  girls  threw  themselves  at 
men  unbecomingly,  or  shirked  their  fair  share 
of  work,  or  for  some  other  reason  they  were 
beyond  the  pale.  To  me  that  is  Society  as  you 
can  see  it  anywhere." 

A  study  of  Society  in  America  today  leads  to 
three  main  conclusions: 

1.  Society  has  changed;  but 

2.  The  changes  are  technical  rather  than 
basic;  and 
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3.  Society  is  not  likely  to  change  basically 
unlfi  human  nature  does. 

One  of  the  changes  is  that  no  one  really 
wants  to  be  a  Society  Queen  any  more.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick, 
shy,  retiring  heiress  to  a  huge  farm-equipment 
fortune,  was  elected  Queen  of  Chicago  Society 
in  a  balloting  conducted  by  Chicago  Daily 
News  Society  Editor  Athlyn  Deshais.  "I  am 
overcome,"  was  her  only  public  statement,  but 
it  was  not  with  joy — she  wept  as  she  said  it.  She 
canceled  a  theater  engagement  for  that  evening 
and  for  weeks  shunned  any  occasion  where 
she  might  be  seen  in  public.  Her  friends  still 
discuss  her  distress.  "Letters  came  from  all 
over  the  world  asking  her  for  money  and 
favors  and  telling  her  she  should  be  ashamed, 
not  proud,"  said  a  friend.  "It  would  have  been 
terrible  for  any  sensitive  person.  For  Marian, 
it  was  agony." 

Another  change  is  the  decline  in  frank  per- 
sonal expenditure  for  luxurious  living.  Gone 
is  Society's  Gilded  Age,  when  Henry  Clay 
Frick  built  his  $20,000,000  palace  on  New 
York's  Fifth  Avenue  filled  with  rare  furnish- 
ings and  art  treasures;  when  Mrs.  Grace  Wil- 
son Vanderbilt  entertained  on  a  budget  of 
$250,000— comparable  to  about  $750,000 
now — and  guests  at  New  York  dinner  parties 
were  handed  cigarettes  rolled  with  $100  bills 
and  served  oysters  filled  with  black  pearls. 
"The  days,"  sighed  a  Society  matron,  "when 
it  was  perfectly  all  right  to  go  ahead  and  enjoy 
your  money." 

The  decline  has  been  the  result  of  criticism 
and  inconvenience  that  often  attend  public 
notice  of  extravagant  spending,  plus  a  general 
uniiercurrent  of  feeling  that  such  notice  leads 
to  higher  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

But  the  biggest  change  is  the  broadening  of 
Society's  base — or,  viewed  another  way,  the 
nuilliplication  of  the  number  of  candidates  ap- 
plying for  social  notice.  Many  more  people 
can  alford  now  to  do  what  formerly  only  So- 
ciety people  could  do.  They  travel  around  the 
world,  have  several  homes  and  boats  and 
swimming  pools,  and  it  is  sometimes  con- 
cluded that  Society  has  swelled  to  include  all. 

This  is  plausible  but  inaccurate.  Only  So- 
ciety's outer  reaches  have  become  more  ac- 
cessible, while  its  inner  core  has  become  in 
many  ways  more  exclusive  than  ever,  its  pre- 
cincts shrunk  but  more  impenetrably  walled 
against  outsiders  (and  therefore  more  tan- 
tali/ingly  attractive  to  them). 

"The  best  way  to  put  it,"  said  a  young,  at- 
tractive Society  leader,  "is:  You  can  build 
onto  the  Pyramids  all  you  want  to  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  they  don't  get  any  bigger  at  the  top, 
only  higher." 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  debutantes  all 
over  the  United  States,  many  of  them  in  smaller 


cities  and  towns,  instead  of  a  few  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  other  major  urban  cen- 
ters. But  only  a  few  of  them — in  New  York,  no 
more  than  about  10  per  cent— make  the  grade 
of  the  really  exclusive,  and  so  acknowledged, 
debutante  lists. 

There  are  many  more  clubs,  and  many  more 
expensive  ones,  dedicated  to  private  pleasure 
and  entertainment.  But  the  historically  most 
powerful  and  important  clubs  still  open  their 
doors  only  to  a  select  few  with  very  special  re- 
quirements. 

The  Social  Register  carries  more  names 
than  ever  before.  But  it  still  takes  more  than  a 
filled-out  application  form  to  get  in  (although 
a  part-Pekingese  once  made  it,  to  the  Regis- 
ter's discomfiture). 

There  are  gradual  additions  to  Society's  in- 
ner core,  but  no  mass  invasions.  There  are 
built-in  safeguards  against  mass  invasions  in 
the  unwritten  codes  of  most  private  clubs  and 
debutante  committees.  These  codes  include 
money— because  Society  is  always  based 
somewhere,  somehow,  on  money  and  posses- 
sions. But  weighing  equally,  and  sometimes 
more  importantly,  are  such  factors  as  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  experience  in  Society's 
habitual  activities,  serious  public-spirited  in- 
terests, charm,  manners,  personal  attractive- 
ness— and,  particularly  for  the  social  tyro, 
acute  sense  of  situation  and  great  patience. 

Without  these  a  woman  may  spend  vast 
sums  and  prodigious  effort  and  still  find  she  is 
like  the  hostess  described  by  Oscar  Wilde  who 
"tried  to  found  a  salon  but  only  succeeded  in 
opening  a  restaurant." 

You  cannot  successfully  buy  your  way  into 
Society.  Many  people  have  tried.  Well  known 
in  Society  circles  is  the  story  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  prominent  names  who  threatened 
to  "break"  financially  the  husbands  of  several 
socially  influential  women  unless  his  daughters 
were  received  socially.  He  achieved  his  im- 
mediate goal.  But  he  became  better  known  for 
his  tasteless  ultimatum  than  for  any  graces  he 
or  his  daughters  afterward  displayed. 

He  was  no  more  gauche  than  countless 
others.  There  is  almost  nothing  people  have 
not  tried  to  "get  in"  Society.  Their  activities 
make  life  in  Society's  inner  circle  seem  by 
contrast  like  the  peaceful  eye  of  a  hurricane. 

A  woman  offered  a  New  York  publicity 
man  $100,000  if  he  could  make  her  daughter 
"No.  1  debutante."  A  Boston  mother  went  to 
work  as  her  own  publicity  agent  and  took 
around  to  the  newspapers  regular  feature 
stories  about  her  debutante  daughter,  which  she 
wrote  and  illustrated  with  her  own  photo- 
graphs. A  young  woman  who  had  worked  in  a 
chorus  line  before  she  married  a  wealthy  man 
asked  a  New  York  publicist  to  create  a  new 


image  of  her  as  a  talented  and  grac 
hostess.  He  took  the  job,  at  $10,000  a 
but  though  her  publicity  mentions  have 
tened  somewhat,  success  is  still  arounc 
corner.  She  is  still  referred  to  most  oftt 
newspaper  gossip  columns  as  "ex-showf 

Phony  titles  are  commonly  adopted, 
phony  accents,  in  the  notion  that  they  c 
social  prestige.  Expensive  gifts— gold 
links,  jeweled  cigarette  cases — are  tend 
some  individuals  in  a  position  to  see  that 
tain  persons  are  photographed  to  pub! 
Society  charity  events,  but  it  seldom  work 

Some  people  try  and  try  and  never  succ 
and  still  keep  trying.  ^ 

A  Chicago  woman  who  had  bought 
sold  three  large  homes  in  "fashionable"  fte 
borhoods,  and  thrown  lavish  entertainm 
without  any  marked  social  impact,  heard 
a  couple  whose  acquaintance  she  coveted 
returning  to  the  United  States  aboard 
liner  Liberte.  She  checked  with  a  travel  a 
and  found  there  was  ship  space  available, 
night  she  induced  her  husband  to  take 
weeks  away  from  his  business.  The  next 
she  booked  plane  and  ship  passage,  boug 
wardrobe  of  cruise  clothes,  and  they  flew  t 
Havre  just  in  time  to  board  the  ship,  bre 
lessly.  Then  they  waited  in  their  deck  ch 
which  had  been  carefully  arranged  be 
those  reserved  for  the  other  couple.  The  g; 
plank  was  lifted.  Good-bys  were  shouted, 
other  couple  did  not  appear.  Finally 
woman  inquired  of  a  steward,  and  leai 
that  the  flowers  she  had  sent  to  the  other  < 
pie's  staterooms  were  undelivered — and  ui! 
liverable.  They  had  canceled  their  reservat 
at  the  last  minute  and  were  sunning  th 
selves  lazily  on  the  Cote  d' Azur  while  the  1 
less  woman  and  her  by-now-exasperated 
band  stared  glumly  out  at  the  chilly  Atla 
and  the  fast-disappearing  coast  line.  It 
just  as  well  discovery  came  too  late  to  gel 
the  ship.  The  other  couple  dallied  anothei 
months  in  Europe  and  when  they  finally 
turned  it  was  via  Hong  Kong. 

Every  newspaper  Society  editor  knowi 
dozens  of  similar  cases.  It  is  not  all  won 
"Some  men  are  more  hard-driving  by  far  t 
women,"  said  one  editor.  "They  push  t 
wives  to  social  efforts  which  they  hope  to  w 
to  their  own  advantage  in  a  financial 
business  way." 

Some  go  even  further.  Several  years  ag 
young  man  was  killed  in  an  auto  crash 
Long  Island,  while  driving  alone  in  his  ex| 
sive  convertible.  Papers  on  the  body  sugge! 
a  confusing  picture.  It  was  cleared  up  w 
two  widely  divergent  groups  came  forwan 
establish  identification.  The  young  man 
been  leading  a  double  life.  In  one  role  he 
a  quiet  church  sexton,  regarded  by  parish) 
ers  as  reliable  but  rather  colorless.  In  the  o1 
he  was  a  dashing  European  count — a  titk 
apparently  assumed  from  a  book  he 
read — and  as  such  had  managed  to  introd 
himself  around  in  Cafe  Society  and  even 
corted  several  Cafe  Society  beauties  to 
Morocco  and  other  well-known  Manhat 
night  clubs.  (He  had  not,  however,  ingrati 
himself  much  beyond  a  fringe  area  of  climt 
like  himself.) 


'I  think  we  gave  the  bathinette  to  the  Sanders — oh,  yes,  the  scale  is 
at  the  Websters  and  you  better  call  Sally  Cole,  she  has  our  carriage." 


Young  men  call  up  editors  to  find  out 
"right"  church  to  attend  to  meet  sock 
prominent  young  women,  and  seek  out  sd< 
secretaries  to  get  on  invitation  lists  for 
debutante  balls  and  parties. 

It  almost  never  works  (although  young 
have  the  best  chance).  At  least  not  just'l 
that.  Society  people  are  alert  to  obsequi** 
attention  that  has  as  its  object  social  ad\;ui 
ment,  and  pride  themselves  on  their  abilit)! 
spot  a  climber  instantly.  It  is  not  too  diffic 
Most  social  opportunists  betray  themsel 
quickly  with  blatant  flattery  that  does  noi 
the  least  flatter. 

"They  are  too  eager,  with  no  reason  to  bi 
eager,"  reported  a  wealthy,  socially  promini 
New  York  woman.  "They  are  all  over  )' 
with  smiles  that  they  can  drop  in  a  seco 
Look  at  them  a  few  minutes  later  and  ' 
whole  face  sags  three  inches." 
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RECK 

THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR     THREE     DIFFERENT     HAIR  CONDITIONS 

In  summertime  frequent  shampooing  is  often  necessary  to  keep  your  hair  at  its  loveHest.   A  gentle 

Breck  Shampoo  cleans  thoroughly,  yet  is  not  drying  to  the  hair.  There  are  three  Breck  Shampoos. 

One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.   Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.   A  third  Breck 

Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.    The  next  time  you  buy  a  shampoo,  select  a  Breck  Shampoo  for 

your  own  indi\  idual  hair  condition.  A  Breck  Shampoo  leaves  your  hair  clean,  fragrant  and  lustrous. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos,  available  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold,  are  color  marked  to  help  you  select  the  correct  type. 
M  Red  for  dry  hair  '  Yellow  for  oily  hair  ■  Blue  for  normal  hair 

rER         MEMBERS        OF        YOUR        FAMILY        USE        NEW         BRECK         CHILDREN  SHAMPOO 

Copyright  1959  by  John  H.  Breck  Inc. 
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"They  drop  names,"  said  another,  "as  if 
they  were  intimate  friends  of  your  friends,  and 
later  you  find  out  they  have  barely  met  tiiem 
if  they've  met  them  at  ail." 

Another:  "They  invite  you  too  soon  after 
meeting  you.  They  don't  know  you  at  all  and 
they  ask  you  to  come  to  dinner.  Dinner!  Not 
even  cocktails  where  a  lot  of  other  people  will 
be  around  and  you  can  look  each  other  over. 
If  you  do  not  accept  immediately  they  invite 
you  to  something  else,  and  finally  they  say 
'When  can  you  come?'  They  aren't  interested 
in  you  personally.  You  can  tell  by  the  way 
they  look  right  through  you.  They  want  to  go 
on  to  someone  else  and  say,  "Look  who  is  com- 
ing to  my  house,  now  you  must  come  too.' 
They  want  to  pin  you  on  like  a  medal." 

Why?  Is  it  worth  it? 

Most  of  them  never  find  out.  One  of  the 
greatest  barriers  they  face,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  though  intangible  bene- 
fits that  accrue,  was  expressed  by  a  Boston 
woman  with  long-standing  and  flawless  social 
credentials. 

"I  don't  suppose  I've  ever  gone  into  a  din- 
ing room  feeling  anything  but  supremely  con- 
fident that  I  would  have  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice and  everybody  would  do  everything  to 
make  things  easy  and  pleasant  for  me,"  she 
said.  "We  all  feel  that  way,  all  my  friends  and 
1. 1  think  it's  because  we  could  always  join  any 
club  we  wanted  to  and  have  the  best  china  and 
silver  and  beautiful  paintings  around  so  that 
even  with  no  servants  we  still  have  this  inde- 
finable feeling  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
rich  and  elegant  and  beautiful  for  us.  Breeding 
is  part  of  it.  1  think  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  that  perfectly  relaxed,  utterly 
confident  feeling  without  being  born  into  it 
and  having  your  mother  before  you  feeling 
that  way." 

It  makes  for  an  almost  unshakable  self- 
assurance,  sometimes  tactlessness  to  the  point 
of  rudeness,  and  a  freedom  from  much  of  the 
competitive  activity  that  muddies  Society's 
fringe  areas. 

"I  don't  think  of  Society  as  competitive  at 
all,"  said  a  Chicago  matron  who  is  a  prom- 
inent sportswoman  and  leads  an  active  social 
life.  "The  outsiders  arc  the  competitors." 

Within  the  circle  people  are  bound  together 
by  a  great  area  of  common  backgrounds  and 
interests  that  include  their  schools,  their  chil- 
dren's schools,  their  social  outlets  and  a  mesh- 
work  of  common  habits  that  can  be  refined 
down  to  details  of  speech,  which  enable  one 
member  of  Society  instantly  to  recognize  an- 
other. 

"None  of  my  friends  would  ever  think  of 
saying  'drapes'  instead  of  'draperies,'  for  in- 
stance," said  a  Society  woman.  "Don't  ask 
me  why,  but  we  wouldn't.  And  anyone  who 
did  would  obviously  be  someone  who  wasn't 
very  familiar  with  the  way  we  do  things." 

Society  people  have  common  bonds  with 
other  Society  people  everywhere,  even  while 
following  different  local  customs. 

New  York  undoubtedly  has  the  most  com- 
plex Society  in  America  today. 

"There  really  is  no  New  York  Society  any 
more,"  said  a  Chicagoan.  "It  is  all  so  frag- 
mentary." 

But  to  New  York  Times  Society  Editor 
Russell  Edwards  it  is  a  highly  organized 
"series  of  concentric  circles,"  each  circle- 
within-a-circle  a  layer  of  Society,  the  outer 
edges  including  newly  acquired  wealth,  the 
innermost  circle  the  families  that  go  back  to 
the  nation's  founding,  whose  positions  would 
take  more  than  an  earthquake  to  dislodge  to- 
day. They  include  such  families  as  the  De 
Peysters,  the  Livingstons,  the  Van  Beurens, 
Van  Rensselaers,  Morrises,  many  of  whose 
ancestors  made  their  fortunes  as  early  Dutch 
and  English  settlers  of  New  York — "so  long 
ago,"  explained  a  lady  of  less  firm  social 
ground,  "that  everybody's  lost  track  of  when 
they  were  out  making  their  money  and  how 
much  they  really  have  now." 

They  do  not  consciously  make  and  enforce 
the  rules  for  New  York  Society,  but  in  a  sense 
it  is  the  same  thing,  since  they  set  an  unspoken 
standard  of  established  background  and  reti- 
cence aboTTt  all  public  display.  Some  of  their 
homes  are  built  on  original  pre-Revolutionary 
War  land  grants  from  the  English  crown,  as 


the  Livingston  mansion  north  of  Tivoli,  New 
York,  "Clermont,"  named  after  Clermont 
Livingston,  who  later  helped  finance  Robert 
Fulton's  steamboat  which  was  then  also 
named  after  him.  It  was  a  Robert  Livingston 
who  administered  the  presidential  oath  of  office 
to  George  Washington.  "But  this  isn't  really 
the  old  family  home,"  emphasized  Miss  An- 
gelica Livingston.  "The  old  home  was  burned 
down  during  the  war,  by  the  British.  This  is 
the  new  home.  It  was  rebuilt,  afterward." 

Their  names  rarely  appear  in  public,  and 
when  they  do,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  some  civic  project,  as  Newbold 
Morris,  descendant  of  Revolutionary  patriots 
Gouverneur  and  Lewis  Morris,  former  special 
assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  York  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama. 

An  exception  was  the  debut  party  given  for 
Marilla  van  Beuren  last  year  by  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archbold  van  Beuren.  But  it 
was  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  It  cost 
$50,000— modest  compared  with  the  Barbara 
Hutton  debut  where  the  decorations  alone 
cost  that  much;  microscopic  compared  with 
the  costliest  debut  of  all  time  given  for  Helen 
Lee  Eames  Doherty  in  1930  where  in  addition 
to  the  elaborate  party  itself  Miss  Doherty  pre- 
sented as  favors  custom-made  automobiles 
decorated  with  hunting  scenes  to  eleven  inti- 
mate friends  and  an  absent  acquaintance,  the 
King  of  Spain. 

"It  was  like  a  beautiful  stage  setting,"  said 
Mrs.  van  Beuren.  The  wide  lawn  of  the  fam- 
ily's great  stone  mansion  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  was  hung  with  pink,  blue  and  white 
lanterns.  The  house  nestles  between  two  ridges 
of  hills  leading  down  to  a  reservoir  and  these 
were  indirectly  floodlighted.  The  two  stone 
terraces,  and  the  stanchions  upholding  the 
green-and-white-striped  marquee  over  the 
dance  floor,  were  wound  around  with  flowers 
and  greenery,  as  was  the  tree  around  which 
the  dance  floor  was  built.  The  party  started 
about  1 1  P.M.,  after  an  earlier  supper  dance  at 
the  nearby  Clambake  Club,  and  about  800 
friends  danced  until  dawn  to  a  Meyer  Davis 
orchestra.  Scrambled  eggs  and  pancakes  and 
sausages  were  served  on  the  upper  terrace. 


"We  just  wanted  to  give  a  lovely  party.  It 
was  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Beuren.  But  after- 
ward "people  called  us  up  who  knew  nothing 
about  us  except  that  Marilla  had  a  $50,000 
debut  party.  They  told  us  we  spent  too  much 
money.  They  wanted  us  to  spend  money  on 
something  else.  Or  they  were  just  crank  calls. 
It  was  very  unpleasant.  It  marred  what  should 
have  been  the  memory  of  a  lovely  occasion.  I 
almost  wish  we  had  just  had  a  quiet  little 
party  no  one  had  ever  heard  of." 

But  where  to  draw  the  line?  This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  for  the  social  as- 
pirant, even  following  the  old  and  true  maxim 
that  she  "makes  the  lower  rungs  of  the  social 
ladder  by  getting  her  name  in  the  newspapers 
but  achieves  the  higher  levels  by  keeping  out  of 
them."  When  is  she  ready  for  the  change-over? 
And  how  to  effect  it? 

"It  is  a  decision  that  can  make  or  break  a 
person  socially,"  said  a  social  secretary  who  is 
herself  a  member  of  an  old  Social  Registerite 
family.  "Silence  can  be  used  only  by  those 
utterly  confident  of  their  positions." 

The  question  of  when  public  note  becomes 
notoriety  is  a  problem  on  all  levels,  according 
to  a  society  editor  who  said  she  has  noticed  a 
curious  reaction  among  Society  women  who 
"protest  that  I  must  not  mention  their  names, 
ever.  It  is  my  policy  never  to  run  stories  on 
anyone  who  doesn't  want  to  be  mentioned. 
Invariably  a  woman  who  says  that  comes  back 
to  me  eventually  and  tells  me  she  didn't  mean 
always,  only  most  of  the  time— and  never  of 
course  more  than  a  small  story." 

To  complicate  things  further,  the  New  York 
Journal-American's  Society  Editor  Igor  Cas- 
sini,  who  writes  his  syndicated  "Smart  Set" 
column  as  Cholly  Knickerbocker,  contends  it 
is  no  problem  at  all.  Publicity  can  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  a  social  aspirant, 
if  done  right. 

"Society  today  is  in  the  hands  of  people 
such  as  myself."  he  said.  "If  1  mention  you 
forty  or  fifty  times  in  the  next  year  you  will 
certainly  become  social  in  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  a  question  of  background.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  wealth,  beyond  enough 
money  to  dress  well  and  entertain  nicely.  It  is 
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By  MUNRO  LEAF 

One  look  at  a  Seat  Stander  and  you  know  right 
away  that  it  really  isn't  very  bright.  The  seat  could 
be  in  its  own  house  or  in  an  automobile  or  a  train, 
a  bus  or  even  an  airplane.  Anywhere  that  a  Seat 
Stander  is  standing  on  a  seat  it  is  acting  just  plain 
stupid.  It  is  both  a  destructive  and  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do.  Seats  are  for  silting.  So  
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a  question  of  the  effort  you  put  out  yoi; 
to  meet  people  who  are  in  the  swing  of  thin 
whether  you  are  attractive,  a  good  dai 
what  you  can  contribute  to  a  group  of  pe( 
A  pretty  woman  with  the  inclination 
enough  money  to  do  these  things  could  c 
to  me  and  if  I  wanted  to  I  could  make  her 
social  inside  of  two  years.  She  could 
into  the  most  elegant  houses  in  New  Yc 

In  the  minds  of  many  both  in  Society 
out  (for  Society  pages  are  written  not  for 
pie  in  Society  but  for  those  out  of  it  who  \ 
to  read  about  others'  glamorous  doings) 
is  not  "real"  Society  but  two  other  things 
tirely.  One  is  Cafe  Society  and  the  othi 
International  Society. 

Cafe  Society  can  be  dismissed — anc 
largely — as  an  outer-outer  fringe  area  of 
pie  seeking  wisely  or  unwisely  to  gaii>  ] 
licity  to  further  business,  show  busing 
social  careers,  who  are  seen  primarily  in  ] 
lie  places  (giving  rise  to  the  term  "Cafe' 
ciety)  and  who  do  not  mind  if  columi 
write  about  them  every  day. 

"They  used  to  be  nice  people  when  the  1 
started,"  said  a  long-time  male  observei 
the  social  scene.  "Now  it  has  acquired  a 
torious  connotation:  people  who  air  their 
vate  affairs  publicly,  ride  a  horse  intc 
Morocco,  things  like  that." 

In  many  circles  today  the  "Cafe  Socii 
label  is  the  worst  kind  of  social  indictment 

International  Society  cannot  be  so  lig: 
considered.  It  is  much  closer  to  the  cente 
things,  and  in  New  York  at  least  is  one  of 
biggest  changes  in  Society  since  the  days  ot 
"400."  It  is  a  heterogeneous  group  of  rich, 
and  amusing  people  from  various  parts  of, 
United  States  and  the  world,  who  spend  S( 
part  of  their  time  in  New  York.  In  this  gr 
are  publisher  Henry  Luce  and  his  wife,  for 
Ambassador  to  Italy  Clare  Boothe  Luce; 
Henry  Ford  II's  of  Detroit  and  Long  Isia 
natives  like  the  Winston  Guests  and 
Thomas  Bancroft,  Jr.'s,  whose  homes  an 
New  York  but  who  travel  widely;  party  g 
Elsa  Maxwell;  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
Windsor;  Greek  shipping  magnates  A 
totle  Onassis  and  Stavros  Niarchos,  to  Jist 
better-known  ones. 


/%ccess  to  this  group  is  not  difficult  once 
gets  past  certain  rather  formidable  requ 
ments.  But  these  include  an  income  of  at  l< 
$100,000  a  year  after  taxes  to  pay  vari 
social  expenses:  to  maintain  a  beautiful  wc 
robe  for  any  occasion  that  might  arise — wh 
means,  since  most  of  the  occasions  are  a 
dusk,  stunning  evening  clothes;  to  have 
least  a  few  impressive  jewel  pieces — a  ( 
mond  necklace  is  a  basic  like  the  "little  bl 
dress"  in  this  circle;  to  support  an  eleg 
apartment  or  home  in  the  immediate  > 
York  area — preferably  both,  with  the  home 
Long  Island;  and  an  entertainment  bud 
which  could  amount  to  S50,000  if  a  host 
wanted  to  move  around  comfortably 
make  an  impression  without  skimping.  Coi 
ing  everything,  it  is  necessary  to  allocate  sot 
where  around  $1,000,000  in  capital,  adding 
the  worth  of  clothes,  jewels,  homes,  furni 
ings  and  current-budget  items,  to  carry  oi 
relaxed  role  in  this  set  which  is  one  of 
wealthiest,  most  glittering  in  the  world. 

To  many,  this  is  Society. 

"If  this  is  not  Society,  what  is?"  asks  C 
sini.  "People  who  have  the  money  and 
leisure  to  have  beautiful  things,  to  live  < 
gantly,  to  set  a  standard  in  the  very  best 
everything,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  with 
accouterments  of  fine  living — what  els( 
Society  besides  that?" 

But  there  are  areas  where  even  many  of  tJ 
people,  for  all  their  wealth,  wit  and  glitter,  da 
penetrate — a  concentric  circle  farther  in.  1 
can  be  solid  members,  even  leaders  offi 
sparkling  International  Set,  without,  for  exa 
pie,  being  invited  to  join  the  Colony  Club, 
achieving  for  their  daughters  the  ultim 
prestige  of  "coming  out"  as  a  member  of  N 
York's  Junior  Assemblies. 

The  attitude  of  this  "inner-inner"  circle 
ward  International  Society  varies.  Some 
nore  it.  Some  arc  horrilied  at  intermingling 
the  groups. 

"Did  you  read  in  the  paper  the  other  da) 
asked  a  Society  matron,  "where  Mr.  Churcl 
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[who  because  of  his  American  mother  is  re- 
garded rather  possessively  by  American  So- 
ciety] spent  a  hoHday  on  the  yacht  of  that  man 
Onassis?"  She  was  not  pleased.  '"What  can  he 
be  thini<ing  of?" 

Some  others  cut  across  these  dividing  lines, 
but  more  often  they  cut  out  from  the  inside 
rather  than  in  from  the  outer  circle.  No  one  is 
a  better  example  of  this  than  Mrs.  Thomas 
Bancroft,  Jr.,  the  Society-page  reader's 
dream — tall,  slim,  blond,  lovely,  at  twenty-six 
one  of  the  world's  best-dressed  women  and 
New  York's  most  noted  young  hostess.  Born 
Margaret  "Peggy"  Bedford,  when  she  was 
twenty-one  she  inherited  $4,000,000  of  solid, 
third-generation  Standard  Oil  wealth,  and  her 
husband,  a  Princeton  graduate,  is  equally  com- 
fortable with  a  fortune  made  in  banking  and 
finance  by  his  late  grandfather,  William  Wood- 
ward. When  she  entertains  for  a  dinner  for 
twelve  or  a  dinner-dance  for  400  in  her  vast 
Park  Avenue  apartment  her  guest  list  often 
runs  all  the  way  from  the  Windsors,  a  Spanish 
prince  and  friends  of  her  debutante  days  to 
members  of  the  dignified,  distinguished  older 
set  of  her  husband's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Woodward. 

■■|  began  entertaining  quietly  when  my  hus- 
band was  in  the  Navy  in  California  the  first 
four  years  we  were  married,"  she  said.  "We 
spent  so  much  of  our  time  out  there  in  'Cali- 
fornia clothes'  leading  the  casLial  life  that  we 
started  to  feel  as  if  we'd  been  born  in  Ihcm— 
so  when  we  gave  dinners  we  were  riilicu- 
lously  dressy.  We  made  our  friends  dress  up  to 
the  teeth  in  great  ball  gowns  and  come  to  din- 
ner with  candles  and  the  tables  decorated  and 
everything  was  very  snazzy  and  giggly  and 
gay." 

Social  life  is  a  good  deal  more  complicated 
now.  Last  fall  she  gave  three  dances — one 
large,  for  about  400,  with  5U  for  dinner,  and 
two  small,  with  .^0  at  dinner  and  about  100 
people  dropping  in  afterward.  She  also  had 
one  large  cocktail  party  and  was  on  the  com- 
mittees for  nine  large  charity  balls,  which 
meant  in  addiiion  to  working  on  the  ball  ar- 
rangements she  got  together  tables  for  the 
balls,  rhere  were  a  half  da/en  smaller  dinners. 
Nearly  every  afternoon  friends  drop  by  for 
cocktails,  not  by  any  special  arrangement  but 
because  she  has  urged  them  to  come  by  any 
time  they  can. 

She  can  seal  up  \o  55  at  dinner.  Food  is  no 
problem.  She  haj;  a  formula  by  which  she 
alternates  lielween  two  main  coinses — either 
Kock  Cornish  game  hen,  or  chicken  Kiev, 
whicVi  is  chicken  rolled  in  bread  crumbs  and 
sauteed  in  butter,  with  a  rich  cream  sauce.  It 
used  to  be  even  simpler — for  the  first  two  years 
after  she  started  serious  entertaining  she  had 
only  game  hen,  a  menu  suggested  by  Col. 
Serge  Obolensky,  a  frequent  guest  in  her  home. 
It  was  he  who  suggested  she  switch  off  with 
chicken  Kiev — as  a  relief,  she  supposes,  after 
two  years  of  Rock  Cornish  hen. 

For  more  than  30  persons,  she  has  the  food 
sent  in  and  serves  only  three  courses — soup, 
meat  and  dessert.  For  30  or  under,  she  serves 
live  or  six  courses  which  are  prepared  in  her 
apartment  kitchen,  and  include  soup,  lish, 
meat,  salad,  cheese  and  dessert.  For  a  large 
party  in  the  chicken  Kiev  formula  she  has: 

Consomme 

Fillet  of  sole  mousse  with  lobster  sauce 
Chicken  Kiev,  wiih  zucchini  and  string 

beans  almondine 
Plain  mixed  green  salad 
Creme  briilee  (or  baked  Alaska,  sent  in) 
Camembert  and  Brie  cheese,  and  fruits 
Sherry  brut 
Montrachel 
Dom  Perignon 

Ordinarily  she  keeps  a  small  domestic 
staff — a  cook,  a  nursemaid  for  her  six-year-old 
daughter,  Margaret  ("Muffy"),  and  a  personal 
maid  who  takes  care  of  her  clothes — so  for  a 
party  she  has  to  get  in  extra  help.  For  the 
large  dance  for  400  she  hired  seven  extra  men 
and  four  extra  maids,  and  had  two  orches- 
tras— in  the  hall,  a  French  group  she  had 
known  in  Europe  and  which  flew  over  for  the 
occasion,  and  a  local  orchestra  in  the  dining 
room.  For  smaller  dances  she  has  only  one  or- 
chestra. 


She  has  no  secretary  and  no  master  file  of 
guest  names.  When  she  decides  to  give  a  party 
she  simply  sits  down  at  her  desk  and  starts 
writing  down  names  on  backs  of  telegrams, 
bits  of  paper  and  what  not.  She  has  no  diffi- 
CLilty  whatever  jotting  down  enough  names  of 
people  she  knows,  and  would  like  to  have  over 
for  dinner  and  dancing,  to  fill  the  Plaza  Hotel 
grand  ballroom  comfortably. 

Before  a  party  she  is  always  terribly  nervous 
wondering  if  ten  people  will  drop  out  at  the 
last  minute  or  decide  to  turn  up  with  house 
guests — or  if  dinner  will  start  out  gaily  only  to 
have  the  conversation  come  to  a  dead  halt.  It 
is  never  routine.  Anything  can  happen,  espe- 
cially when  you  combine  stimulating,  some- 
what unpredictable  people. 

Sometimes  her  uneasiness  over  the  un- 
known is  justified.  One  disastrous  night  last 
winter  she  unexpectedly  had  47  for  dinner  in- 
stead of  the  20  she  had  planned  for  (people 
called  at  the  last  minute  and  asked  to  bring 
guests).  She  had  arranged  for  a  six-course  din- 
ner, of  game  hen,  to  be  prepared  in  the  apart- 
ment. She  had  to  send  out  for  more.  There 
were  only  three  menservants.  Dinner  didn't 
start  until  9:30.  Then  it  lasted  for  two  hours, 
while  70  other  people  whom  she  had  invited 
for  "after  dinner"  arrived  and  sat  outside  and 
waited  and  waited  and  fumed.  Afterward  she 
tried  to  explain  and  put  gay  records  on  the 
phonograph,  but  the  evening  was  a  fiasco 
which  she  could  not  repair  but  only  live  down. 
It  was  this  occasion  that  taught  her  never  to 
serve  more  than  three  courses  to  more  than 
30  people  (although  she  hadn't  planned  for 
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over  30)  and  to  make  sure  there  are  enough 
footmen. 

But  a  hostess  has  worries  even  when  every- 
thing goes  right.  Sometimes  guests  stay  on  and 
on  and  dance  initil  (i  or  even  9  a.m.  After  the 
last  9  A.M  departure  she  wrote  a  note  to  the 
people  in  the  apartment  downstairs  promising 
to  end  things  next  time  by  6  al  the  latest :  but  it 
is  difficult  when  people  seem  to  be  having  a 
good  time.  She  may  have  until  fall  to  figure 
this  out,  though.  She  has  promised  her  hus- 
band (who  is  less  enthusiastic  about  parties 
than  she  is  and  like  some  other  husbands  of 
active  social  wives  occasionally  bows  out 
early)  to  have  no  more  big  dances  until  then. 
She  can  confine  herself  to  10  or  12  for  dinner 
and  smaller  groups  afterward;  and  there  are 
many  other  things  to  do— go  to  the  theater,  to 
other  people's  homes,  and,  of  course,  the 
charity  balls.  During  the  height  of  the  season 
there  is  an  average  of  one  or  two  charity  balls 
a  week,  and  as  often  as  not  she  has  a  commit- 
tee responsibility  to  fulfill  and  dinner  to  or- 
ganize, as  well  as  attend.  With  all  her  youth 
and  energy  she  gets  a  little  weary  sometimes. 
One  week  last  fall  she  went  to  three  balls  on 
three  successive  nights,  and  when  a  chairman 
called  her  up  on  the  fourth  afternoon  and 
asked  her  to  organize  a  table  for  20  for  an- 
other ball  that  same  evening  she  burst  into 
tears,  from  sheer  nerves.  She  is  going  to  try 
not  to  get  so  involved  this  coming  fall  that 
things  upset  her  that  much.  Because  social  life 
is  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  chaiily  balls  of  which  even  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft wearies  occasionally  are  an  example  of 
Society's  changes  that  remain  basically  for- 
ever the  same.  The  outward  difference  is  that 
Society's  fantastically  lavish  parties  used  to  be 
given  by  private  individuals  in  private  homes 
(although  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick 
once  took  over  Chicago's  Lincoln  Park  for  a 
fete  champi'ire).  Parties  costing  5100,000  or 
more  were  not  uncommon.  Clarence  Mackay 
in  1924  received  what  may  still  stand  as  the 
largest  bill  ever  tendered  an  individual  for 
floral  and  electrical  decorations  alone — $125,- 
000,  run  up  during  a  month  of  entertaining 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Mackays'  Long  Is- 
land estate.  Magnificent  special  effects  were 


the  subject  of  rivalry,  leading  to  floating 
stuffed  swans  that  exploded  to  shower  guests 
with  rosebuds,  or,  on  one  ill-fated  occasion, 
the  dramatic  release  at  the  height  of  festivities 
of  thousands  of  exotically  hued  Brazilian  but- 
terflies imported  for  the  gala,  which  promptly 
died  of  shock  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  lavish 
food  and  drink. 

Entertainment  on  this  scale  has  its  disad- 
vantages, as  Society  discovered.  Newspapers 
took  the  wealthy  to  task  for  profligate  ex- 
penditure for  personal  pleasure,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protests  of  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  that 
she  gave  her  $369,200  costume  ball,  to  which 
August  Belmont  wore  a  $10,000  gold-inlaid 
suit  of  armor,  after  reading  of  depressed  con- 
ditions and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  "to  give 
an  impetus  to  trade." 

Under  a  storm  of  criticism  New  York  au- 
thorities more  than  doubled  the  Bradley  Mar- 
tins' tax  assessments  and  they  finally  moved 
permanently  to  England.  James  Hazen  Hyde 
was  similarly  driven  into  exile  when  protests 
by  newspapers,  clergymen  and  college  debat- 
ing societies  over  his  $200,000  ball  at  Sherry's 
threatened  for  a  time  to  wreck  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 

The  great  charity  balls  have  been  a  won- 
derful solution,  being  grand  and  elaborate  and 
above  criticism.  They  contribute  millions  of 
dollars  to  worth-while  causes — cancer  and 
heart  funds,  hospitals,  settlement  houses, 
needy  American  Indian  tribes.  And  yet  they 
are  as  sumptuous  as  anyone  could  wish — 
none  more  so  than  the  lush,  glittering  April  in 
Paris  Ball  held  in  New  York's  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  Last  year  the  Waldorf's  grand 
ballroom  was  transformed  into  a  brilliant 
square  in  Montmartre.  Colored  lights  played 
on  magnificent  fountains  constructed  on  the 
ballroom  stage.  Blossoms  and  lanterns  hung 
from  balconies  and  from  50  flowering  chest- 
nut trees  35  feet  tall,  imported  from  France  for 
the  occasion.  Atomizers  sprayed  out  $10,000 
worth  of  rare  perfume  during  the  evening. 
French  entertainers  Fernandel  and  Maurice 
Chevalier  introduced  the  floor  show,  which  in- 
cluded an  entire  designer  collection  of  gowns 
modeled  by  mannequins  flown  over  from 
France,  and  the  entire  American  Ballet  The- 
ater in  a  "Salute  to  Springtime."  A  drawing 
included  prizes  of  two  automobiles,  a  mink 
coat,  jewels  and  a  cellar  of  25  cases  of  chateau- 
bottled  French  wines,  along  with  40  consola- 
tion prizes  ranging  from  designer  hats  and 
stereophonic  high-fidelity  outfits  to  a  motor 
scooter.  At  2  a.m.  the  party  adjourned  to  an 
adjacent  room  where  a  cabaret  was  set  up 
with  different  decorations,  a  different  orches- 
tra and  different  entertainment  (of  a  French 
Lido  variety)  and  everybody  danced  untif  5, 
when  breakfast  was  served.  Some  1400  persons 
attended.  This  year  the  ticket  price  has  been 
upped  from  $100  to  $150  per  person,  all  tax- 
deductible  as  a  charitable  contribution  and  so 
marked  on  the  ticket  stub — an  arrangement 
made  possible  because  the  costs,  like  those  of 
most  charity  affairs,  are  almost  entirely  under- 
written by  jewelers,  auto  makers  and  other 
commercial  sponsors  so  that  the  proceeds  can 
all  go  to  charity.  The  ball,  one  of  dozens  held 
for  various  worthy  causes  in  New  York, 
makes  about  $200,000  annually  for  a  half 
dozen  French  and  American  charities. 

Is  this  Society?  Yes,  it  is — and  it  isn't.  A 
great  percentage  of  New  York's  most  impor- 
tant names  not  only  attend  but  take  part  as 
planning-committee  members.  Mrs.  Bancroft 
is  chairman  of  the  April  in  Paris  Ball  junior 
committee.  Mrs.  Winston  Guest  has  been  co- 
chairman  of  the  ball  several  times.  Also  on 
committees  are  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Amory,  Mrs. 
Robert  Chatfield-Taylor  (the  former  Brenda 
Frazier),  Mrs.  T.  Markoe  Robertson.  But 
there  are  many  others  who  neither  by  their 
background  nor  by  their  primary  activities 
could  be  termed  true  Society,  if  only  because 
they  have  come  to  recent  prominence  in  pro- 
fessional circles  and  their  main  interests  lie 
elsewhere.  At  any  rate — even  with  Society's 
numerical  increase  since  the  formation  of  the 
original  "400"  based  on  the  guest  capacity  of 
Mrs.  William  Astor's  ballroom— it  is  difficult 
to  be  exclusive  with  1400  people. 

Much  more  exclusive  are  charity  balls 
which  'ttract  so  little  attention  their  names 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  average  devoted 


reader  of  Society  columns.  They  are  mud 
smaller — usually  for  no  more  than  sever! 
hundred  people.  The  admission  price  averagi 
around  $50.  Favors  and  prizes  in  drawings  al 
equally  desirable — trips  around  the  world,  d\\ 
mond  brooches,  convertible  cars — but 
splash  is  created  outside  the  immediate  grou 
who  attend.  And  you  do  not  simply  put  dov 
your  $50  and  go.  Tickets  in  limited  numbe| 
are  assigned  well  in  advance  to  those  who 
year  after  year  to  benefits  of  the  Boys'  Clull 
of  New  York.  Roosevelt  Hospital,  the  Yorij 
ville  Community  Association,  the  St.  Nicll 
olas  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Colonil 
Ideals,  the  Mayflower  Society,  the  LighthouJ 
for  the  Blind,  and  Travelers'  Aid.  These  ail 
held  in  the  Plaza  Hotel,  which  is  regarded  bl 
many  as  more  elegant  than  the  Waldorl 
Astoria,  partly  by  tradition,  partly  becauil 
its  ballroom  holds  only  500  or  600  and  thjrJ 
fore  there  aren't  so  many  outsiders  arouaq 

I  ' 

It  is  a  little  like  their  clubs,"  said  Edwai 

Seay,  of  the  Plaza,  who  has  helped  plan  ma 
such  occasions.  "They  really  don't  want  ou 
siders.  These  balls  are  not  held  to  create 
splash.  They  are  not  held  to  make  as  muc| 
money  as  possible.  They  are  held  largely  as 
pleasant  occasion  for  people  to  get  togethd 
who  are  mutually  interested  in  this  worl 
Most  of  them  already  donate  a  great  deal  c| 
money  as  well  as  time.  They  feel  no  need  t 
make  the  further  contribution  of  holding 
public  spectacle  and  associating  with  unfami 
iar  persons." 

Charity  and  charity  balls  are  a  prime  tool  c| 
the  social  aspirant.  Social  unknowns  anxioil 
to  become  "knowns"  hurry  to  buy  tickets  i 
the  balls  and  volunteer  to  work  on  ball  con 
mittees.  But  they  run  into  a  blank  wall  if  thel 
try  to  break  into  an  important  spot  in  theb| 
smaller  charity  balls.  They  are  rarely  presen 
and  when  they  are  sometimes  they  wish  the| 
weren't. 

"It  is  almost  useless,"  said  one  woman,  "f 
try  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  these  peopll 
in  this  way."  What  happens  is  this:  As  an  oui 
sider  (who  has  somehow  wangled  a  tickei 
"you  go  up  to  a  woman  you  want  to  knov 
and  introduce  yourself.  She  is  a  lady.  She  nod 
perfectly  politely  and  smiles — and  then  shI 
isn't  there  any  more.  She  just  drifts  off.  It 
not  her  intent  to  snub  anyone — she  would  bl 
appalled  at  that  idea— but  she  is  simply  ncj 
expecting  to  see  anyone  she  doesn't  know 
she  were  curious  about  who  you  were,  sh] 
would  ask  someone  else,  and  if  no  one  kne\| 
she  would  conclude  you  had  wandered  in  b 
mistake." 

Acceptance  at  one  of  the  larger  charit 
balls  can  be  won — assuming  a  reasonably  al| 
tractive  personality — by  contributing  heavi 
to  the  ball  funds,  securing  a  commercial  spon| 
sor  to  help  underwrite  the  cost,  and  showin, 
an  interest  in  heading  or  working  on  a  bal 
committee.  It  can  be  managed  inside  a  year  o 
two  by  one  who  goes  about  it  correctly.  It  i 
more  difficult,  though  much  more  of  ai 
achieveme.1t,  to  be  accepted  by  the  smalle 
groups. 

It  can  be  done.  But  it  is  such  an  unglamoi 
ous  route  that  it  holds  little  appeal  for  tb 
average  star-struck  social  climber.  It  involve 
actually  working  for  the  charity  itself.  Most  o 
the  people  connected  with  the  less  flamboyam 
charities  actually  work  in  the  neighborhooi 
houses,  in  the  wards  and  offices  of  hospital* 
Mrs.  Augustus  G.  Paine  II,  daughter  of  thi 
former  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  is  chairman  o; 
the  Boys'  Clubs  Fete  des  Roses  and  works  witi; 
the  boys'  singing  groups  and  judges  their  p^| 
and  "little  sister"  contests.  Mrs.  August  Bel 
mont,  founder  and  president  emeritus  of  tlj 
Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,  spends  man; 
hours  every  week  with  the  Guild,  and  of  1^ 
"many  thrills  in  life"— which  include  namini 
her  late  husband's  famous  race  horse  Man  ,o 
War — "I'm  never  more  like  a  child  before 
candy  store  than  when  I  see  them  paste  a  litj 
tie  strip  of  paper  that  says  'Sold  Out'  on 
poster  outside  the  Opera  House  on  Thirty 
ninth  Street."  Mrs.  Lytle  Hull,  formerly  Mrs 
Vincent  Aslor,  works  tirelessly  for  the  Musi 
cians  Emergency  Fund;  Mrs.  Robertson,  fo 
Boys'  Harbor  and  the  International  Rescui 
Committee,  run  by  her  sons  Anthony  Drexe 
Duke  and  Angier  Hiddle  Duke. 
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Kraft  Strawberry  and  Pineapple  Preserves  parfait  Kraft  Strawberry  Preserves  shake  Kraft  Strciivhcny  l'i  rs,  ri  <'s  sundae 


f  resti-f  ruLit  good  'n'  easy 


You  couldn't  serve  dreamier  sundaes,  shakes,  or  parfaits  if  you  picked 
the  fresh  berries  yourself.  For  only  the  freshest  and  choicest  berries  and 
fruit  are  picked  for  Kraft  Preserves.  ..and  Kraft's  special  "quick  cooking" 
method  preserves  all  the  fresh-fruit  goodness.  Taste  the  delicious  difference 
today,  with  one  of  these  cool,  quick  treats. 


KRAFT  Jellies  and.  Freser-v^es 


In  Cana<ia.  too! 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 
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These  people  are  not  interested  in  social  as- 
pirants. They  are  interested  in  individuals  who 
are  as  interested  as  they  are  in  making  a  con- 
tribution in  both  time  and  money  to  their 
projects.  They  are  also  undeniably  interested 
in  family  background,  in  tlie  smaller  charity 
groups. 

There  is  a  reason.  Recently  a  woman  who 
had  become  a  member  of  a  large  charity- 
ball  committee  was  discovered,  to  much  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  to  have  a  background 
as  a  prostitute.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  could 
happen  with  one  of  the  smaller  groups.  Back- 
grounds that  are  not  already  known  are  care- 
fully researched.  "By  the  time  a  woman 


achieves  any  importance  in  one  of  these 
groups,"  said  a  member,  "everything  that  it  is 
necessary  for  anyone  to  know  about  her  is  al- 
ready known." 

If  a  woman  measures  up — if  her  back- 
ground discloses  no  serious  defects,  if  she 
works  enthusiastically  and  makes  a  genuine 
contribution — she  may  meet  these  people  and 
cultivate  their  acquaintance.  If  there  are  other 
areas  of  common  interest — who  knows? 
Friendship  may  blossom.  It  may  not.  In  any 
case,  it  is  not  quick.  It  is  not  an  easy  way  for 
an  impatient,  highly  ambitious  person.  She 
could  bolster  her  chances  by  showing  an  in- 
terest in  art  and  music — perhaps  sponsor  a 
ballet  production,  or  give  valuable  paintings 


to  a  museum.  These  are  also  helpful — though, 
again,  this  is  not  a  speedy  way  to  a  genuine 
social  importance. 

With  all  its  slow  uncertainty,  however,  char- 
ity is  the  most  reliable  and  clear-cut  approach 
to  social  advancement.  Specifically  the  steps 
are  these: 

1.  Work  for  the  charity  in  any  helpful  job. 
Make  suggestions,  show  talent  for  ideas  and 
administration,  contribute  heavily  (but  not  too 
heavily,  lest  it  seem  like  social  bribery);  and 
then 

2.  Get  on  a  charity  committee.  Work  very 
hard  at  this,  doing  cheerfully  any  tasks 
assigned,  and  when  tickets  are  available  there 
will  be  a  chance  to 


This  Midwestern  house  combines  one- floor  efficiency  and  iipsiaii  s  roominess  in  a  very  handsome  packafje. 
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By  JOHN  BRENNEMAN  Architectural  Editor 

TIlis  house  is  practical  for  a  growing  family  be- 
cause school-age  children  can  occupy  the  upstairs 
bedrooms  while  the  parents  have  the  convenient 
downstairs  bedroom  and  bath.  Inexpensive  in- 
tercom speakers  make  it  easy  to  keep  in  touch 
with  upstairs  rooms. 

The  changeable  part:  after  the  children  have 
grown,  the  house  is  practical  for  retirement. 
Parents  can  be  self-sufficient  on  one  floor,  yet 
still  have  extra  space  for  guests  and  grandchil- 
dren when  they  need  it. 

The  breakfast  room  near  the  kitchen  is  a  de- 
lightful little  spot,  and  there  is  easy  access  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining  terrace.  Living  areas 
are  pleasantly  oriented  to  the  back,  while  the 
house's  closed  front  and  high  white  roof  make 
good  insulation  against  hot  afternoon  sun. 

Note  the  spacious  rooms,  large  closets,  wealth 
of  special  storage,  especially  close  to  kitchen 
and  terrace. 

Beauty  is  derived  from  clean-cut  simplicity  of 
design  and  materials  combined  with  tasteful 
textures  and  color  sparingly  applied. 

This  house,  containing  2580  square  feet,  is  en- 
tirely steel-framed.  With  conventional  construc- 
tion methods  and  finish,  it  would  probably  cost 
from  $26,000  to  $34,000  plus  land,  depending  on 
local  building  costs. 


3.  Attend  the  charity  ball.  Eventually  will 
both  of  these,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  help 
ful  ideas,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 

4.  Become  a  member  of  the  charity-bal 
committee,  and  eventually,  if  a  woman  meas 
ures  up  in  every  way, 

5.  Chairman  of  the  charity-ball  committee 
At  this  point  a  woman  is  in.  Not  simply  be 

cause  she  is  chairman  of  the  committee- 
nothing  is  really  very  simple  about  Society 
least  of  all  that — but  because  everything  tha 
led  up  to  this  accolade  signified  an  importan 
fragment  of  the  total  picture. 

There  are  other  signals  that  demonstrat(;^ 
indisputably  that  a  woman  has  "arrived"  i 
Society. 

One  is  an  invitation  to  a  small  but  elaborate 
dinner  for,  say,  12.  in  the  home  of  a  womai 
who  is  a  long-established  member  of  Societyi 
Another  is  an  invitation  to  join  New  Yor^ 
Colony  Club.  Another,  perhaps  the  surest  si 
of  all,  is  an  invitation  for  one's  daughter  to 
come  a  debutante  member  of  New  York'il 
Junior  Assemblies. 

None  of  these  happens  overnight.  The 
Colony  Club  invitation  may  take  years,  if  it 
happens  at  all. 

The  Colony  Club  is  like  the  smaller  more 
select  charity  balls — there  is  little  outwardly 
that  would  attract  any  but  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable, sensitive  social  climber.  It  is  not  glit- 
tering and  dashing.  It  is  designed  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  members  and  in  their  image, 
The  ballroom  is  small  and  quietly  elegant, 
with  gray  walls,  white  French  doors  all 
around  opening  into  pleasant  sitting  rooms, 
and  gold  sconces  on  the  walls.  The  furnishings 
throughout  are  conservative  Americana  in  the 
several  dining  rooms,  lounge,  library  and  two 
drawing  rooms,  one  of  which  is  paneled  in 
paintings  of  early  American  scenes.  There  are 
bright  chintzes  accenting  the  decor  in  small 
alcoves  where  tea  may  be  served,  or  bridge 
tables  set  up  after  luncheon.  Upstairs  the 
rooms  where  members  may  stay  overnight  are 
furnished  with  four-postered  canopied  beds. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  mothers  and  nurse- 
maids gather  with  their  youngsters  for  Mrs, 
W  illiam  de  Rham's  dancing  classes.  There  are 
lectures  and  discussions  from  time  to  time  on 
current  events,  science  and  diplomacy,  and 
occasional  travelogues  accompanied  by  slides 
and  movies.  Its  atmosphere  is  cheerful  and 
unpretentious,  its  importance  is  indicated 
chiefly  in  its  size  and  location,  a  massive  stone 
building  at  62nd  and  Park  Avenue,  and  in  the 
symbol  "Cly"  found  beside  the  Social  Register 
listings  of  Mrs.  William  Woodward,  Mrs.  Au- 
gust Belmont,  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce,  Mrs.  Lytle 
Hull,  Mrs.  Pomeroy  Deans,  Mrs.  Archbold  \  an 
Beuren  and  others  who  bear  New  York's 
most  distinguished  social  names. 


wne  becomes  a  member  of  the  Colony  Club 
by  having  her  name  proposed  by  a  present 
member,  and  seconded  by  another,  and  ti\c  or 
six  letters  of  recommendation  written  by  other 
members.  Such  is  the  desire  to  join  that  "it  is 
not  unusual  in  New  York  to  ask  people  w  ho 
are  known  only  on  the  most  casual  basis  to 
write  sponsoring  letters,"  said  one  woman  in 
shocked  tones.  Letters  are  submitted  to  th& 
committee  on  recommendations  who  consider; 
the  proposed  member  on  the  basis  of  desir- 
ability to  the  group,  acting  as  they  interpret  the; 
best  interests  of  the  club  as  a  whole.  The! 
process  is  about  the  same  for  the  Brook  Club 
for  men  or  the  Creek  or  River  clubs,  which 
have  both  men  and  women  members.  Due 
average  about  $500  a  year.  A  new  member  i 
notified  on  acceptance,  after  which  there  majj 
still  be  a  wait  of  several  years  until  a  place  open^ 
up,  when  a  present  member  leaves  or  dies. 

This  is  quick  action  compared  with  th4 
Junior  Assemblies.  That  may  take  generations 

"If  a  woman  came  to  me  and  asked  how  t<j 
get  her  daughter  into  the  Junior  Assemblies  Q 
would  say  Tf  you  don't  know,  you  don't  havq 
a  chance!'"  said  a  social  secretary  who  ha 
been  asked  that  question  many  times. 

It  is  a  matter  of  birth  and  genealogy  andi 
background. 

"If  your  mother  has  come  out  in  the  Assen 
blies,  you  have  a  good  chance.  If  your  mothef 
and  grandmother  both  have,  the  chance  is 
much  better.  If  neither  is  the  case,  it's  too  late| 
to  start  asking  me  about  it  when  a  girl 
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LIKE  TO  FORGET  FROST  AND  DEFROSTING?  NOW  YOU  CAN! 

59  FRIGIDAIRE  FROST- PROOF 

REFRIGERATOR  -  FREEZER 


.Sow... 
FREEZING 
WITHOUT 
FROSUNG! 


IRED  OF  TUGGING  AT 
ROSTED-IN  PACKAGES? 

ired  of  fighting  frost- 
>cked,  frosted-over  foods? 
ired  of  hand  defrosting? 
lossy  automatic  defrosting 
rip  and  icing?  Tired  of 
abels  you  can't  read,  torn 
f'-rappers?  When  frost  gets 
"ou  down,  remember, 
liere  is  a  genuine  Frost- 
\  ROOF  foodiceeper.  It  is 
<iade  by  Frigidaire.  It  does 
way  with  both  frost  and 
'  efrosting  for  good ! 


NOW-FROZEN  FOODS  WHISK  OUT 
AT  A  TOUCH!    Frost  can't  build  up -not  even 
in  the  freezer  section.  This  is  not  automatic 
defrosting— but  no  frost  at  all!  Gently  flowing, 
super-cold  air  whisks  excess  heat  and  moisture 
out  of  both  refrigerator  and  freezer  sections, 
so  frost  can't  form.  So  there's  no  frost  to 
fight  on  food  packages  or  walls  —no  frost  for 
you  to  defrost  ever! 

Proved  in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes!  And 

owners  are  ecstatic!  You  can  own  a  Frigidaire 
Frost-Proof  Refrigerator-Freezer,  too,  in  a 
wide  choice  of  styles,  colors,  sizes  and  prices. 
See  proof  of  Frost-Proof  freezing  at  your 
Frigidaire  Dealer's.  Forget  frost  for  good! 


fROST-PROOF  Model  FP-1  30-59 

FRIGIDAIRE  BRINGS  YOU 
THE  MOST  ADVANCED 
SHELVES  EVER  MADE! 

(Servin^o^  trav 

convenience,  too!) 
Shelf  space  without  waste — 
wall-to-wall  design.  No  corner- 
cutting,  no  space-robbing 
supports  to  catch  spillovers. 
Lift  out  for  cleaning  at  a 
touch — no  buttons,  no 
levers,  no  tools. 
Roll-to-You  Shelves 
"serve"  you  foods  the  modern 
way — they  roll  "back  shelf" 
foods  out  to  you — 
everything  is  at  your 
fingertips  always.  Double  as 
beautiful  serving  trays,  too! 


FEEL  LIKE  A  QUEEN  WITH 

FRIGIDAIRE 


ADJ£ANCEp  APPLIANCES 
DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 


Built  and  Backed 
by  General  Motors 
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eighteen.  Ask  me  when  she's  three,"  she  said. 
"The  best  advice  I  could  give  her  at  that 
point  is,  there  are  other  ways  a  girl  can  come 
out.  Forget  about  the  Assemblies.  Some  of  the 
other  parties  arc  very  nice  and  not  without 
challenge  themselves." 

There  are  a  half-dozen  or  so  important 
"mass"  bails  for  debutantes  in  New  York,  of 
which  the  oldest,  biggest  and  best  known  is  the 
Debutante  Cotillion  and  Christmas  Ball  which 
dates  back  to  1935  and  is  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  (The  Assemblies, 
which  are  really  two  balls  held  in  November 
and  December,  are  more  than  a  half  century 


old  but  technically  are  not  presentation  balls — 
a  girl  is  a  "member"  of  the  Assemblies.) 

Others  include  the  Gotham  Ball  where 
Catholic  debutantes  are  presented  to  Cardinal 
Spellman;  the  oldest  of  all  (1886)  the  Tuxedo 
Autumn  Ball  for  daughters  of  old  Tuxedo, 
New  York,  families,  and  held  in  Tuxedo 
in  October;  the  Junior  League  Ball  for  deb- 
utantes who  are  provisional  (new  candi- 
date) members  of  the  Junior  League;  and  the 
Grosvenor  Ball,  which  presents  only  14  girls, 
at  a  cost  to  their  fathers  of  SI 400  each. 

Four  of  the  balls  take  place  in  one  activity 
filled  week  around  Thanksgiving — the  Junior 
League  on  Wednesday,  the  Gotham  on  Thurs- 


HOT  or  COLD 


FIESTA  KING  CRAB  SALAD 


With  CANNED  Fancy 

JAPANESE  /((4t^CRABMEAT 


A  meal  can  be  a  masterpiece  with  suc- 
culent pink-white  chunks  of  Canned 
Fancy  Japanese  King  Crabmeat.  Your 
family  will  go  for  the  ocean-fresh  fla- 
vor . ,  .  the  deep-sea  tang  .  .  .  the  juicy 
tenderness  of  genuine  King  Crabmeat 
. . .  available  in  manv  different  brands 


FREE !  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK, 
''Crabmeat  Cookery".  Write  Dept.  LlI-97,  Rm.  1814, 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


marked  ''''Product  of  Japan"  on  the 
label  of  the  can. 


day,  the  first  Junior  Assembly  on  Friday,  the 
Grosvenor  on  Saturday.  Most  of  the  rest  are 
held  around  Christmastime.  At  all  except  the 
Assemblies  the  girls  wear  all-white  dresses  and 
take  part  in  elaborate  courtly  ceremonies  to 
mark  their  official  entry  into  adult  Society.  Al- 
together about  400  girls  come  out  in  these 
balls — which  is  about  half  the  number  of 
eighteen-year-old  girls  who  one  way  or  another 
"come  out"  annually  in  the  New  York  area. 
Some  girls  are  presented  at  several  balls,  al- 
though most  of  the  balls  present  fewer  than 
100  girls.  Only  about  40  are  chosen  each  year 
to  be  members  of  the  Assemblies. 

All  these  balls  are  important  in  varying  de- 
grees. All  are  run  by  committees  which  decide 
which  girls  will  be  included.  The  procedure  is 
fairly  uniform — the  girl,  or  her  mother,  ap- 
plies, and  sponsoring  letters  are  written  by 
family  friends.  The  Cotillion  committee  al- 
ready has  names  on  file  for  the  1962  season. 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  girls  who  are 
finally  accepted  are  already  know  n  to  the  com- 
mittees when  they  meet  to  consider  the  candi- 
dates in  March  or  April.  The  ratio  of  accept- 
ance is  about  one  to  four,  and  decisions  are 
based  primarily  in  all  cases— even  when  other 
factors  enter  in— on  birth  and  genealogy.  But 
this  requirement  is  adhered  to  far  more  strictly 
by  the  Assemblies  than  by  any  of  the  others.  If 
a  girl  is  not  known  to  the  committee  she  and 
her  mother  are  usually  invited  to  meet  the  com- 
mittee members.  They  come  to  "sit  and  chat," 
said  a  committee  member,  "and  get  ac- 
quainted." But,  possibly  because  it  seems  such 
a  critical  matter  to  the  mother  and  daughter 
involved,  the  effect  on  them  is  not  always  so 
warm  and  friendly  as  that  portrayal  implies. 

"1  fell,"  said  one  mother  after  a  tea  session 
w  iih  the  Assemblies  committee,  "as  if  we  were 
being  chosen  for  "best  of  breed.'" 

Sometimes  the  tea-table  questions  are  rather 
pomteil.  in  order  that  the  committee  may  find 
t)ut  what  it  wants  to  know.  What  it  wants  to 
know  is.  who  were  the  girl's  grandparents  and 
u  hat  was  their  position  on  the  social  scene  in 
New  York?  And,  what  has  the  girl  been  doing 
;ill  her  life?  What  schools  and  dancing  classes 
and  parties  has  she  attended?  Who  are  her 
friends?  Did  her  mother  or  an  older  sister 
"come  out" — and  where  and  how? 

"Girls  whose  mothers  or  sisters  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Assemblies  naturally  have  pri- 
ority," said  Mrs.  Lyman  C.  Bleecker,  wife  of  a 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  Protestant 
Lpiscopal  clergyman,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
invitations  committee.  She  admits  it  is  harder 
every  year  to  select,  with  more  mothers  and 
grandmothers  around  who  were  once  members 
of  the  Assemblies. 

If  a  girl's  social  background  is  insecure  be- 
cause no  female  relative  on  either  side  has  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Assemblies,  then  she 
needs  other  strong  assets,  such  as  being  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  having  lifelong  associa- 
tions with  other  girls  who  are  to  be  chosen. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  "ask  me  when  she's 
three." 

It  is  not  always  enough  simply  to  know  the 
right  steps,  although  that  is  a  natural  pre- 
requisite. It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  fulfill 
them.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  discover  the  right 
schools.  There  are  Brearley,  Chapin,  Spence, 
Nightingale-Bamford,  Lenox,  and  Miss  Hew- 
itt's Classes.  Tuition  ranges  from  S450  to  S700 
in  the  lower  grades  and  between  S900  and 
SI200  in  the  higher  grades.  All  have  long  wait- 
ing lists.  It  is  well  to  contact  the  school  as 
early  as  the  thought  occurs.  Still,  early  contact 
does  not  ensure  that  a  child  will  be  accepted. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  anxious  to  uphold 
their  positions  as  the  "best"  schools  socially  as 
well  as  scholastically  and  screen  their  appli- 
cants carefully.  The  backgrounds  of  the  par- 
ents, previous  connections  with  the  school, 
even  the  father's  business  connections  can  be 
factors.  The  best  entree  for  an  applicant  de- 
ficient in  background  might  be  a  high  I.Q., 
since  most  schools  are  anxious  to  avoid  a 
"snob"  label  and  award  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships.  Miss  Hewitt's  Classes,  founded 
in  1920  by  Caroline  D.  Hewitt  and  now  run  by 
Mrs.  Lowell  Comfort,  has  20  scholarship  stu- 
dents among  its  total  enrollment  of  225.  A 
typical  graduate  of  Miss  Hewitt's  Classes  has 
been  speaking  French  since  first  grade  and  has 
been  drilled  in  art,  music.  lileratLire.  sports. 


lljlj 


dramatics,  sewing,  dancing  and  the  soci 
graces,  along  with  geometry  and  history,  ar 
is  planning  to  go  on  to  college.  "The  ten, 
'finishing  school'  is  outmoded."  Mrs.  Comfoi 
says  emphatically.  "The  idea  is  to  prepare  th 
girls,  not  finish  them." 

There  are  about  a  dozen  highly  rated  boan 
ing  schools  scattered  throughout  Connecticu 
Maryland.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  ir 
eluding  Miss  Porter's  School  at  Farmingtoi 
Connecticut,  which  has  been  turning  oi 
socially  impeccable  young  ladies  since  184 
and  accepts  220  girls  a  season ;  Ethel  Walker  i 
Simsbury,  Connecticut,  vxhich  takes  165;  th 
Madeira  School  in  Greenway.  Virginia,  an 
Foxcroft  School  at  Middleburg,  Virgini; 
which  takes  only  130.  Enrollments  are  ac 
cepted  as  early  as  twelve  years  of  age.  Charge 
for  tuition,  room  and  board  range  from  S250l<i«'- 
to  S3000  a  year.  »  iilB 

_  *'  ■  * 

«lso  highly  important  are  Mrs.  Willian 
de  Rham's  dancing  classes,  which  have  lonj 
waiting  lists  starting  almost  at  birth— since  thi 
classes  themselves  begin  as  early  as  three  year; 
of  age,  and  go  on  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Classes  are  held  at  the  Colony  and  Ri\er  club; 
and  are  highly  regarded  for  their  instruction  it 
manners  and  social  graces  as  well  as  dancing 
Mrs.  de  Rham,  beautiful  and  blond,  is  a  Socia 
Registerite  who  took  over  the  classes  after  hei 
husband,  who  taught  them  for  the  ten  yea 
previous,  died  two  years  ago.  The  classe; 
themselves  go  back  through  a  succession  of 
teachers  over  the  past  seventy-five  years.  Mrs 
de  Rham's  pupils  include  the  younger-genera 
tion  Bancrofts.  Whitneys.  Roosevelts,  Goulds 
Paines.  Rockefellers,  Astors,  Dukes  and  al 
most  e\ery  name  of  any  importance  in  New- 
York.  But  even  though  the  classes  are  in  heavy 
demand,  Mrs.  de  Rham  sometimes  has  asi 
much  trouble  as  any  teacher  of  young  people 
dancing  groups  in  keeping  the  number  of  boys^K* 
in  attendance  equal  to  and  preferably  slightly 
over  the  number  of  girls,  despite  a  top-heavy 
enrollment  of  boys.  "A  boy  will  stay  home 
with  a  sniffle.  The  girl  will  leave  her  deathbed 
to  come."  she  sighs.  She  tries  to  explain  to  the 
boys  how  dancing  is  like  sports.  "I  point  ou 
that  some  steps  are  like  golf,  or  tennis,  or  the 
movements  in  boxing,"  she  says.  "I  try  to  em 
phasize  it's  perfectly  manly  to  learn  to  dance 
and  they're  not  sissies." 

But  boys  will  be  boys,  and  one  afternoon  frai' 
recently  Mrs.  de  Rham  made  the  horrifying 
discovery  that  one  youngster  who  was  an  ac- 
complished  dancer  and  had  been  winning 
bronze  medals  regularly  had  been  renting  them  fsn 
out  just  as  regularly  to  his  less  expert  friends  to 
take  home  and  show  their  mothers,  at  25  cents  ^ 
a  week. 

Mrs.  de  Rham  must  also  discipline  them  l^iiii 
from  time  to  time  with  a  stern  "We  don't  hold  I 
the  girl  as  if  we  were  going  to  spank  her!"  and  I  to 
a  few  minutes  later.  "And  we  don't  spank  her .'" 

But  to  the  fond  mothers  and  grandmothers 
who  come,  along  with  nursemaids,  to  collect 
the  children,  the  reprimands  aren't  so  impor- 
tant, and  even  the  dancing  isn't  so  important, 
as  the  other  children  they  meet  and  make 
friends  with  (and  occasionally  spank). 

"These  are  the  children  they  will  be  associ- 
ated with  all  through  life,"  said  a  grandmother 
who  watched  the  classes  recently.  "These  are 
the  children  who  will  set  their  whole  social  out- 
look. They  will  all  learn  the  same  kind  of 
manners.  They  will  be  able  to  talk  easily  to- 
gether. They  will  do  the  same  things.  They  will 
be  in  the  same  world." 

They  will  branch  out  from  Mrs.  de  Rham's  '  JTs 
classes  to  the  Cosmopolitans,  the  Holidays  <  '^^ 
and  the  Merry-makers,  which  are  dancing  \ 
parties  given  for  youngsters  of  predebutante  J 
age.  Then  when  a  girl  is  eighteen,  possibly,  shef' 
will  be  asked  for  the  Assemblies. 

The  Assemblies,  like  most  really  important  % 
social  events,  keep  their  drama  down  to  subtle 
undertones.  They  do  not  require  white  dresses. 
They  stage  no  elaborate  ceremony — there  is 
simply  a  receiving  line  at  the  November  ball 
and  the  girls  dance  the  first  waltz  with  their 
fathers.  They  aren't  expensive — only  $135  for 
both  balls.  But  the  importance  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assemblies  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. Barring  some  misadventure,  it  sets  the 
stage  for  a  successful  social  career  for  the  girl, 
her  sisters,  nieces  and  other  female  relati\es, 
for  life  (and  perhaps  for  generations  lo  come). 
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I  of  which  makes  it  difficult  if  you  have 
he  exacting  credentials  for  admittance — 
iomething  you  hardly  notice  if  you  do. 
ir  Marilla  van  Beuren,  whose  older  sister 
a  member  of  the  Junior  Assemblies  in 
and  whose  mother  "came  out"  impec- 
7  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  effortless.  She  was 
;ven  required  to  go  to  tea  with  the  mem- 
lip  committee,  but  simply  received  an  in- 
ion  in  the  mail.  She  bowed  at  three  balls 
ies  her  own  and  the  Assemblies:  at  the 
llion,  where  she  took  part  in  the  intricate 
es  that  are  part  of  the  ball's  pageantry;  at 
Funior  League;  and  at  the  International 
She  was  also  on  the  committee  for  the 
lbs"  Ball,  a  party  started  as  a  joke  and  now 
idition,  given  by  a  group  of  debutantes 

0  boys  from  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton. 
i  arilla  is  a  Brearley  graduate.  She  attended 

de  Rham  classes  and  the  Cosmopolitans 

other  important 
lebutante  parties, 
is  going  to  secre- 
il  school  and  the 
York  School  of 
rior  Design.  She  de- 
d  not  to  go  away  to 
ege  because  she 
Id  have  been  going 
^ly  to  have  a  good 
and  it  seemed  best 
r  thinking  it  over  to 
'i  I  in  New  York,  have 
lod  time  and  get  an 
esting  job  too.  Be- 
n  New  York  enabled 
to  attend  rehearsals 
the  Cotillion  figures 
fall,  and  also  gave 
a  little  breathing 
I— since  the  city 
ts  down  during  col- 
semesters — after  the 
nsive  planning  that 
up  to  her  own  debut 
last  August  on  Fri- 
of  Tennis  Week  at 
ik'port. 

lanning  for  a  suc- 
ful  debut  party  starts 
s  before  the  actual 
lit  takes  place.  Mr. 
Mrs.  Archbold  van 
ren  reserved  the  date 
Marilla's  party  two 
rs  ahead  with  Meyer 
^is,  famed  Society  or- 
^tra  leader,  and  with 
William  Tew, 
ily  respected  social 
etary  who  helped 
the  myriad  details, 
cussions  about  dec- 
tions  and  guest  lists 
under  way  in  Janu- 
Not  all  the  800 
^^ts  were  known  per- 
ally  to  Marilla.  That 
been  one  of  the  ad- 
tages  of  a  debut — 
seting  so  many  new 
iple!"  Many  were 
)wn  to  her  parents, 

1  many  more  were  suggested  by  Mrs.  Tew, 
>  keeps  a  cross  file  of  names  running  into 
thousands,  of  persons  appropriate  to  in- 
!  for  debut  parties,  charity  balls,  theater 
lefits  and  various  kinds  of  stag  lines. 

I  Irs.  Tew  was  indispensable.  She  assisted 
V  h  advice  ranging  from  the  seating  at  din- 
:i  .  to  furniture  arrangements  to  accommo- 
c  e  a  free  flow  of  guests  through  the  music 
"  m  and  receiving  line,  to  answering  the  tele- 
c  me  which  rang  incessantly  as  the  party  date 
c  w  near,  to  automobile  parking,  itself  a  for- 
rJable  problem,  A  large  parking  lot  finally 
vs  laid  out  in  the  orchard  and  alongside  the 
5  bles  and  barn  with  attendants  and  a  micro- 
[  one  system  so  cars  could  be  delivered  to 
t  ir  owners  promptly.  Still,  cars  were  lined  up 
t  miles  and  there  was  a  minor  crisis  when 
car  ran  out  of  gas  in  the  driveway. 
Even  with  all  the  fuss,  for  Marilla  it  was  a 
I  mory  nothing  can  spoil.  The  whole  debu- 
tite  year  is  "one  of  the  most  thrilling  ex- 
\  riences,  and  your  own  party  is  the  most  ex- 
<ing  of  all,"  Starting  with  a  tea  dance  in  the 


DISPLACED  PERSON 

By  GEORGIE 
STARBUCK  GALBRAITH 


"Womaii'.s  place  i.s  in  the  home." 
Ma>  I,  a«  a  wife  arnl  mother, 
Salute  the  .safje  who  uttered  that 
phrase. 

Ami  add,  "You  sai<l  it,  hrother!" 

I  chant  it  daily,  the  while  1  tote 
The  l\i<ls  to  school.  It's  a  line  1 

l|U«>lC 

.As,  lost  in  the  wilds  of  the 

superniart, 
I  ^amel>  jockey  my  .spa>  ine<l 
cart. 

I  <-arr\  il  with  nic  lo  l'.'i".\. 
it  hears  mc  up  as  I  spend  the 
day 

Collecting:  fumls  for  the 

Somcthinfj  Drive. 
I  mutter  it  sofllj  as  I  strive 
To  herd  the  iiiiU  Scouts  through 

the  museum. 
It  .sounds  in  m\  heart  like  a  deep 

Tf  Ih'itiii 
As  oH"  to  the  cleaner's  1  haul  the 
suits. 

And  back  from  the  cobbler's  I 
fetch  the  boots. 


"Woman's  place  is  in  the  home." 
O  sage,  what  a  truth  you  say 
there. 

But  rarer  than  hen's  teeth  are 

the  days 
She  gets  a  chance  to  stay  there! 


afternoon  through  the  supper  dance  given  for 
her  in  the  evening  by  her  brothers  and  sister, 
and  her  own  party  which  started  at  11,  she 
stayed  up  three  days  without  any  sleep  at  all. 
When  her  own  party  broke  up  at  about  6  a.m., 
she  and  the  others  who  were  still  around — the 
crowd  by  then  had  thinned  down  to  about 
100— went  swimming.  Later  on  she  went  to 
the  semifinals  of  the  national  grass-courts 
tennis-championship  tournament  at  the  Casino 
Club.  That  afternoon  there  was  a  tea  dance; 
then  a  dinner  dance;  then  a  subscription  dance 
at  Bailey's  Beach  which  lasted  until  5  a.m.  She 
and  a  house  guest  went  to  church  and  then 
horseback  riding,  then  swimming  and  on  to 
the  tennis  finals,  which  were  rained  out.  That 
night  there  was  a  quiet  family  picnic. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  a  debut  seems  im- 
portant. Part  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  first  big  oc- 
casion in  life  "when 
you're  the  sensation," 
said  slim,  very  tall, 
brown-eyed  Marilla. 
Then  it  is  fun,  too,  meet- 
ing so  many  new  people, 
after  knowing  only  the 
same  small  group  all 
through  various  schools. 
It's  nice,  too,  having  so 
many  new  clothes,  al- 
though the  number  of 
clothes  required  for  a 
debutante  is  usually 
vastly  overstated,  Ma- 
rilla feels.  She  has  about 
twice  as  many  as  she 
ever  had  before,  but  this 
came  to  only  five  new 
ball  gowns,  and  she  wore 
the  same  white  lace-and- 
peau-de-soie  dress  to  all 
her  coming-out  parties. 

But  one  main  reason 
is  the  tradition  involved. 

"You  look  forward  to 
it  for  years.  In  dancing 
school  they  tell  you. 
'When  you're  coming 
out  you  will  want  to 
know  how  to  dance.' 
And  everywhere  it's  the 
same  thing.  When 
you've  been  brought  up 
in  private  schools  and 
the  environment  we 
have,  it's  something  you 
expect  and  work  up  to. 
It's  almost  like  a  wed- 
ding. The  only  thing  that 
could  replace  it  is  a  wed- 
ding"—which  Marilla 
doesn't  plan  for  some 
time  yet. 


Then,  in  addition  to 
clubs,  dancing  classes. 
Assemblies  there  is  the 
Social  Register. 

Whether  the  Social 
Register   is  important 
socially   is  sometimes 
hotly  debated. 
"The  Social  Register  is  a  completely  phony 
and  commercial  venture."  said  Igor  Cassini. 

"It  makes  a  handy  address  book,"  said  Mrs. 
T.  Markoe  Robertson,  who  always  takes  her 
copy  to  Europe  with  her  in  case  she  wants  to 
drop  a  card  or  a  cable  to  someone. 

How  one  gets  in  the  Register,  who  decides, 
and  on  what  basis,  is  a  well-kept  secret.  In 
fact,  everything  about  the  Register  is  deter- 
minedly mysterious.  It  will  not  tell  where  it  is 
published,  or  by  whom,  other  than  the  Social 
Register  Association,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  as  listed  in  its  directories  for 
New  York  and  twelve  other  cities.  One  of  its 
few  public  statements  was  issued  when  some- 
one called  the  Association  offices  once  to  in- 
form the  Register  that  a  daughter.  Rose,  listed 
in  the  "juniors"  space  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lovett  Kingsland  Morris,  of  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  actually  was  a  red-haired 
Pekingese  whose  own  origins  were  so  doubtful 
she  was  barred  from  the  American  Kennel 
Club.  "A  dog  in  the  Register?"  said  a  sur- 
prised voice.  "Are  you  sure?  The  Morrises  are 
verv  well  known 


scribers'  word.  You  certainly  wouldn't  think 
that  people  like  that  would  name  a  dog  as  their 
own  child.  We'll  certainly  have  to  write  them  a 
letter." 

But  normally  the  Register  is  sphinxlike,  and 
offers  no  explanation  when  an  individual  is 
dropped  for  marrying  an  actress,  or  when  an 
actress  is  added  for  marrying  a  Social  Regis- 
terite,  or  dropped  for  having  a  divorce,  or  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  The  Register  is  not 
always  consistent.  Mrs.  August  Belmont  went 
into  the  listings  when  she  married  and  retired 
from  the  stage.  The  former  Diantha  Mander 
was  dropped  when  she  married  musical- 
comedy  singer  Russell  Nype.  Senator  John  F. 


Kennedy,  never  listed  in  his  native  Boston, 
was  added  to  the  Washington  book  after  his 
marriage  to  listed  Jacqueline  Bouvier.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  Whitney  was  dropped  after 
his  divorce  from  the  former  Eleanor  Searle, 
but  she,  who  was  unlisted  until  her  marriage 
to  him,  remained. 

The  widow  of  John  Jacob  Astor  weis  ex- 
cluded for  marrying  her  son's  handsome  box- 
ing instructor. 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
John  Hay  Whitney  deliberately  took  himself 
out  because  he  decided  it  was  undemocratic. 
So  did  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  This  is 
occasionally  done — but  not  often. 


— a  peach  pie  that's 
sugar  'n'  spice 
everything  nice! 

From  Marie  Gifford,  Armour's  Home 
Economist  and  pastry  authority,  comes  this 
brand-new  peach  pie  idea.  Treat  your 
family  to  this  delicious  pie  soon. 


The  Best  pie  crust  is  made  with  a  good 
lard  and  ttie  finest  lard  is  Armour  Star*. 


SUGAR  'N'  SPICE  CRUST  —  Cut  '/a 
cup  Armour  Star  Lard  into  2  cups  flour 
combined  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea- 
spoons ground  nutmeg  and  2  teaspoons 
sugar,  until  mixture  resembles  coarse 
meal.  Sprinkle  '/>  cup  tap  water  over 
dry  ingredients.  Press  with  knife  until 
dough  just  holds  together.  Divide  the 
dough  into  two  balls,  one  to  be  used 
for  the  bottom  crust,  and  the  other  for 
the  lattice  top. 


PEACH  FILLING— Thaw  2  (12-oz.)  packages 
frozen  sliced  peaches  just  enough  to  separate, 
or  use  4  cups  sliced  fresh  peaches.  Add  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice.  Mix  2  tablespoons  quick- 
cooking  tapioca,  %  cup  sugar  and  V»  teaspoon 
salt,  mix  with  fruit.  Let  stand  15  mins.  Place 
in  pastry-lined  9-in.  pie  pan,  dot  with  2  table- 
spoons Cloverbloom  Butter  or  Margarine.  Top 
with  lattice  crust.  Bake  in  425°  F.  oven  for 
30-35  mins.  Serve  with  spoonful  of  dairy  sour 
cream  sprinkled  with  brown  sugar. 


We  have  to  take  our  sub- 


*Use  Armour  Star  Lard,  too,  for  light,  fluffy  biscuits  and  crisp,  golden-brown  fried  chicken. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


Callouses 

Pain,  Burning,  Tenderness 
at  Bail  of  Your  Foot? 


Fastest  Relief 
Ever  Discovered  I 


The  Ball  of  Your  Foot 
"Floats"  in  Foam 


You  never  tiietl  anything  so  wonflerful.  The 
cushion— not  yoa  — absorbs  the  shock  of  each 
step.  Made  of  soft,  flesh  color  Latex  Foam. 
Loops  over  toe  — NO  adhesive.  Washable. 
Worn  invisibly.  Beautifully  tailored— yet  cost 
only  $1.00  pair.  At  DruK,  Shoe,  Dept..  r.-10(J 
Stores  and  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort"' Shops. 
Try  Dr.  Scholl's  HALL-O-FOOT  Cushion.  If 
not  obtainable  locally,  send  price  and  state  if 
for  woman  or  man.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

DR.  SCHOLL'S,  Dept.  8B,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH- RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliev- 
ing pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
ing statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem !" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
( Bio-Dyne* )— discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
sitpi)o><itory  or  oiittniciit  form  under  the 
name  Prcpd  rat  inn  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all 
drug  counters— money  back  guarantee.*'* 


ZiP  EPILATOR 

IT  S  OFF  becousc  IT  S  OUT 
GUARANTEED  to  remove! 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

MORE  COMPLETELY  and 
MORE  LASTING  ttian  any 
cream  hair  remover  or  razor,  or 

your  MONEY  BACK 

Originally  $5.00,  now  $1.10. 
Good  stores,  or  sent  postpaid, 
plain  wrap,  for  $1.10.  Dept.  7L 
JORDEAU  INC   SOUTH  ORANGE.  N.J. 


''Giving  Away"  Imported  Gifts 


f('«run-Mot  Worhl 

Introdace  lovely  new  Ctiri  tstmas  Cardsbytzivin 
friends  fine  imported  ceramic  gifts  for  only  3yc. 
You  make  60c  toil. 26ca9h  profit  per  i  tern  on  250 
neweBt  AHsortmeDts  of  (ireetinu  CardH,  Stationerj 
ft  Glftn.  No  eipericnco  needed .  Write  for  Free  Gift, 
Free  Fersonal  Album  ft  2  Ass'ts  on  approval  NOWl  . 

BOULEVARD  ART,  235  S.WabashAve.,  Dipt.  5101,  Chlcago4,lll. 

More  Comfort  Wearing 

FALSE  TEETH 

Here  Is  a  pleasant  way  to  overcome  loose 
plate  discomfort.  FASTEETH,  an  Improved 
powder,  sprinkled  on  upper  and  lower  plates 
holds  them  firmer  so  that  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste 
or  feeling.  It's  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does  not 
sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  breath). 
Get  FASTEETH  today  at  any  drug  counter. 


Look  for 


SPRINGMAID 
COTTONS 


in  blouses, 
skirts,  dresses 


Despite  occasional  sharp  criticism,  the 
"Reg" — justified  or  unjustified — retains  enor- 
mous prestige. 

A  few  details  have  leaked  out  over  the  years. 
It  was  founded  in  1887  by  Louis  Keller,  son  of 
a  French-born  lawyer,  who  took  his  inherit- 
ance and  bought  a  small  magazine,  Town 
Topics.  Later  he  decided  a  social  directory 
based  on  Mrs.  Astor's  "400"  and  other  lists 
then  extant  would  be  a  useful  and  profitable  ven- 
ture. He  was  quickly  proved  right.  Keller  and  a 
secretary.  Miss  Bertha  Eastman,  who  joined  him 
sometime  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  ran 
it  almost  singiehanded  until  Keller's  death  in 
1922.  Then  Miss  Eastman  ran  it  with  a  series 
of  Keller's  heirs,  working  with  a  committee  of 
investigators  and  advisers  whose  identities 
were  kept  secret  as  they  are  today.  The  Associ- 
ation now  has  a  closed  membership  of  five 
stockholders  registered  in  the  state  offices  at 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Miss  Eastman,  now 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Barry  and  in  her  seventies,  still 
is  important  in  guiding  Social  Register  affairs 
from  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Achieving  a  listing  in  the  little  black  book 
with  the  neat  red  "Social  Register"  lettering 
on  the  cover  is  much  like  attaining  any  selec- 
tive social  membership.  It  requires,  as  a  basis, 
recommendations.  One  first  sends  in  for  an 
application.  It  may  or  may  not  be  sent.  If  it  is, 
the  applicant  fills  it  out  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, business  if  any,  names  of  members  of 
family,  data  on  schools,  colleges,  clubs,  yachts, 
homes,  and  if  a  woman  the  maiden  name  and 
any  and  all  marriages.  It  is  sent  back,  along 
with  five  sponsoring  letters  from  persons  al- 
ready listed.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do,  and 
nothing  more  that  can  be  done.  The  applicant 
will  hear  nothing  at  all,  or  he  will  be  notified 
that  he  is  in  and  can  remit  S 12  for  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Register ;  or  $  1 4  if  he  also  wants  the 
Locater,  to  help  find  names  in  all  the  other 
cities;  or  $55  if  he  wants  to  keep  handy  all  the 
directories  for  New  York,  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burgh, Clcveland-Cincinnati-and-Dayton,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  BiilFalo.  (Anyone, 
not  only  listecs,  can  send  in  his  money  and 
receive  copies  of  the  Register.) 

Whether  the  Register  is  important  in  the 
cosmic  sense  is  arguable.  Inarguable  is  its  sig- 
nificance to  many  individuals. 

"I'll  tell  you  when  it's  important,"  said  Mrs. 
Robertson.  "And  that's  when  you're  not  in  it. 
And  so  many  people  try  so  hard." 

They  try  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
their  children — who  come  home  from  school 
stinging  from  taunts  and  ask  their  mothers, 
"Why  aren't  we  in  the  Social  Register?"  This 
happens  often. 

"C  hildren  are  the  worst  snobs  in  the  world," 
said  Mrs.  Robertson.  But  she  doesn't  know 
any  more  than  most  people  do  about  the 
Register's  workings.  "I'd  like  to  know,"  she 
said.  "I've  been  lucky.  Many  of  the  people  I've 
recommended  have  got  in.  I  always  say  I've 
known  them  a  long  time  and  tell  about  their 
schools  and  all  the  good  things  about  them. 
Then  you  just  have  to  leave  it  up  to  the  'ghost' 
and  wait  and  see." 

From  time  to  time  persons  have  sent  out  let- 
tors  offering  to  get  listings  for  individuals  for 
fees  ranging  up  to  S5000.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  attempts  to  trace  and  put  down  all 
such  schemes.  Once  in  this  connection  the 
Register  issued  a  rare  public  statement  con- 
cerning, but  not  greatly  clarifying,  its  methods. 

"There  have  never  been  fees  of  any  kind 
connected  with  the  listing  of  names,  nor  has 
the  Association  ever  solicited  names  for 
entry,"  it  said.  "Publication  of  names  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  an  Advisory  Committee 
whose  integrity  and  loyalty  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. While  letters  of  recommendation  are 
requested,  the  action  of  the  committee  is  not 
dependent  on  them  and  the  final  decision 
is  the  result  of  its  considered  judgment." 

"But  why  does  all  that  mean  those  people 
are  Society?"  asked  a  mother  whose  name  has 
never  appeared  in  a  Society  connection  and 
probably  never  will,  unless  her  college-age 
daughter  should  marry  into  Society.  "Does 
that  make  them  any  better  than  other  people? 
Are  they  any  better  than  my  friends  and  1?" 

It  is  the  question  most  frequently  asked  of 
Society  editors  by  those  who  are  not  "in" 


Society.  But  it  is  based  on  a  misapprehension, 
one  which  is  quite  easily  come  by  since  So- 
ciety is  difficult  in  definition.  That  is,  that  there 
is  any  claim  that  the  only  "nice  "  people,  the 
only  lovely  daughters,  the  only  intelligent, 
interesting  men,  the  only  gracious  hostesses 
exist  in  this  rarefied  social  circle.  Few  would 
lay  this  claim,  least  of  all  those  who  are 
chiefly  concerned. 

"Yes,  Society  is  exclusive,  but  so  for  exam- 
ple is  the  American  Medical  Association," 
said  Mrs.  Searle  Whitney,  who-  herself  made 
the  difficult  transition  which  this  other 
woman's  daughter  could  make  when  as  a 
young  concert  singer  and  the  daughter  of  a 
small-town  Plymouth,  Ohio,  physician  she 
married  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  eight- 
een years  ago.  (They  were  divorced  last  year.) 
"They  exclude  people  who  do  not  measure  up 


TIME  FOR 
A  LITTLE  SERIOUS 
TALK  ALONG  LINES 

By  ELIZABETH  McFARLAND 

Do  you  Iwlieve  the  concentralion 

of  beauty 
In  the  hunils  of  the  few  is  unjusl'/ 
^^as  .Nature  unfair'' 
Should  we  ei]ually  share 
The  wealth  —  there's  a  Ix>veliness 

Trust'/ 

I  met  a  l)elle  of  six  or  so 
^  ho  remarked  "F,  IMurihus 

L  num." 
She  referred  to  her  penny 
Hut  I  think  that  money 
Is  very  much  like  women: 

Scarce  if  their  heauty'.s 
Valued  much  ahove  par; 
Only  the  rare  seems  real. 
If  everyone  had  it  we'd  have  to 

get  more 
Or  make  ugliness  i<leal! 


to  certain  standards  and  include  those  who  do. 
They  did  that  back  in  Ohio." 

"I  think,"  said  Edward  Seay,  of  the  Plaza, 
"Society  people  exclude  other  people  with 
whom  they  are  not  comfortable,  as  much  as 
for  any  other  reason.  They  are  most  comfort- 
able with  people  of  similar  backgrounds  who 
desire  and  can  afi"ord  to  live  the  same  kind 
of  lives.  They  feel  more  relaxed  with  people 
who  accept  wealth  and  prominence  as  their 
natural  place  rather  than  make  any  to-do  over 
it." 

Society's  standards  break  down  under  the 
broad  general  headings  which  determine  club 
memberships  and  associations  into  the  varied 
interests  which  make  up  smaller  groups — the 
schools  their  children  attend,  the  places  they've 
been  abroad,  whether  they  can  (or  care  to) 
cha-cha,  whether  they  excel  at  canasta  and 
like  to  play  bridge  for  two  cents  a  point. 
Above  all,  whatever  the  focal  point  of  interest, 
one  must  be  interesting  to  others.  One  must 
not  be  a  bore.  Society,  possibly  because  of 
the  extreme  self-assurance  engendered  by  es- 
tablished wealth,  family  and  power,  is  less 
tolerant  of  bores  than  is  any  other  social 
group. 

Also  because  of  this  extreme  self-assurance 
it  sometimes  does  things  not  quite  dared  on 
other  levels  of  society. 

Society  people,  it  is  soinetimcs  charged, 
drink  a  great  deal,  tend  to  be  sexually  promis- 
cuous, and  are  generally  lazy  and  rude.  Some 
people  have  flagrant  extramarital  affairs.  Some 
have  a  drink  as  soon  as  they  get  up  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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"When  you  have  enough  money  and  sO' 
position  behind  you,"  admitted  a  Soci 
woman,  "it's  a  great  temptation  to  a  man 
woman  simply  to  lie  back  and  do  nothin; 
or  do  whatever  one  feels  like  doing,  is  wha 
boils  down  to.  There's  a  decadence  that 
in  when  life  is  too  easy.  It  makes  people  td^' 
less.  If  they  don't  find  something  worth  wl 
to  do — some  incentive — it  makes  them 
happy.  It  makes  them  drink.  It  makes  th 
susceptible  to  the  flattery  that  is  always  av 
able  to  them  if  they  want  it.  There  is  a  gr 
deal  of  temptation  and  much  less  reason 
to  yield  to  it  than  in  circles  where  peo 
aren't  so  wealthy  and  privileged." 


dome  Society  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
married  to  the  same  persons  all  their  liv 
with  utter  fidelity,  and  some  are  teetotalersi  |Jo(i' 

If  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  that  whalp 
they  do,  they  do,  within  Society's  rules,  i*i 
independently  because  they  are  not  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses  or  anyone  besides  the 
selves.  And  Society's  main  rules  can  be  cc^e 
densed  briefly  into  "Do  what  you  want 
but  don't  disturb  others."  Thus  it  might 
more  disturbing  for  a  man  to  cheat  at  cat 
with  his  fellow  club  members  than  to  keep 
mistress,  quietly.  But  if  he  created  diffic 
social  situations  with  his  mistress,  that,  t< 
would  be  intolerable. 

"You  can  do  a  lot  of  offbeat  things,  as  lo 
as  you  don't  flaunt  it  in  people's  faces,"  si 
one  man. 

An  accepted  male  member  of  Society, 
case  in  point,  had  lived  with  a  woman 
his  wife  for  years.  Divorce  was  impossibjjje 
Yet  scarcely  a  ripple  was  caused  until  he 
peared  at  an  intimate  party,  at  which  his  w 
was  also  present,  escorting  the  other  womEjiyj 
He  is  seldom  received  now. 

Flagrant  misconduct  almost  always  resulltfl 
in  ostracism. 

"There  is  an  element  of  self-protectii 
as  well  as  moral  disapproval  in  this 
a  thoughtful  observer.  "An  individual  wl 
gives  Society  a  bad  name  makes  life  a  lit^Cf 
less  comfortable  for  everyone  else.  And  o 
tainly  a  person  who  creates  embarrassing  s 
uations  is  never  wanted  anywhere." 

But  "I  think  there  will  always  be  a  Society 
said  Russell  Edwards,  of  the  Times.  "Call 
anything  you  want,  but  it  will  be  there, 
group  with  money  and  influence  to  set  t' 
pace  in  charities  and  civic-betterment  projeci] 
culturally  and  in  fashion  or  entertainment  ■ 
whatever  is  its  particular  bent,  people  wl 
have  established  themselves  over  a  long  perici  ^ 
in  the  top  positions  socially  where  they  livi^ 
It  even  happens  in  Russia  with  the  money< 
engineering  class,  and  it  happens  in  eve' 
small  town.  It's  the  way  people  naturally  a! 
ray  themselves  in  groups  with  common  ii' 
terests  and  backgrounds  all  up  and  down  tl 
social  scale." 

Sometimes  the  doors  of  Society's  inni 
circle  open  as  if  by  magic  to  a  newcomer — ft 
no  reason  that  yields  up  to  quick  analysi 
One  name  in  a  recent  Junior  Assemblies  11 
did  not  go  far  back  at  all.  The  parents  came  1 
New  York  about  ten  years  ago  from  a  sma 
Midwest  city  with  no  special  recommend! 
tions  and  no  vast  wealth — but  enough  to  bi 
and  tastefully  furnish  an  apartment  in 
"good"  neighborhood.  They  are  now  listed  i 
the  Social  Register  and  behind  their  namt| 
are  abbreviations  denoting  the  best  club 
Why?  How  did  it  happen?  Even  their  bet 
friends  aren't  sure.  The  woman  volunteer* 
as  a  Nurses'  Aide  at  a  hospital.  They  mjt 
people  who  introduced  them  to  other  peo] 
who  helped  with  their  children's  schools, 
husband  became  interested  in  civic  projects 
connection  with  his  professional  work.  HB 
wife  went  on  successfully  to  take  the  charit 
route.  They  entertain  modestly  but  with  flaw 
less  elegance  in  their  apartment,  usually  wit 
dinners  for  ten  or  twelve  at  the  most,  and  thai 
guests  are  Society  with  a  capital  5. 

"She  must  have  wanted  these  things."  saufj 
a  friend.  "After  all,  no  one  is  dragged  into  th 
Register  and  all  those  clubs  and  school 
against  her  will.  Obviously  she  applied  fo 
them.  But  when  you  meet  her  you  get  the  im 
pression  she  couldn't  possihiy  have  applied  fo 
them,  she  wouldn't  care  that  much.  She's  juS 
sweet  and  gay  and  perfectly  delightful  to  b 
with,  and  so  is  her  husband."  eni 
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HELP  US  KEEP  THE 
rniNGS  WORTH  KEEPING 


body  has  to  tell  this  Marine  the 
;t  important  reason  in  the  world 
peace. 

4[e  holds  it  in  his  arms. 

lut  in  these  troubled  times  keep- 
|the  peace  is  a  tremendous  job — 
rybody's  job.  For  peace  costs 
ley. 

'4oney  for  industrial  and  military 
ngth  to  help  keep  the  peace, 
ney  for  science  and  education  to 
ke  peace  lasting.  And  money 
ed  by  individuals  —  by  people 
you — to  help  keep  our  economy 
Ithy. 

Ivery  U.S.  Savings  Bond  you  buy 
direct  investment  in  America's 
\ce  Power.  It  not  only  earns 
ley  for  you.  It  earns  peace.  It 
5S  us  keep  the  things  worth  keep- 

j-e  you  buying  as  many  as  you 
ht? 


7^ 


HELP 
STRENGTHEN 
AMERICAS 
EACE  POWER 


^UY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


The  U  S  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  magazine  publishers  of  America. 


Wesson  Oi 

takes  the  smoke  out  of  fry i 


MAKE  THIS  TEST  YOURSELF 
(Both  dials  set  at  375°) 


Smoke's  out,  flavors  in  this  festive,  berry-topped 
dessert.  You  make  the  cakes  quickly  with  pancake 
mix,  brown  them  lacy  and  light  in  delicate  Wesson  Oil, 
then  linger  over  every  glorious  morsel.  There's  no 
greasy  taste  or  clinging  odor  when  you  fry  with 

Wesson  Oil.  Wholesome  and  nutritious,  Wesson  is  your 
freshest  pure  vegetable  oil — and  costs  so  little,  too. 


French  Dessert  Pancakes 


Beat  until  smooth  1  cup  pancake  mix,  1  tablespoon 
sugar.  134  cups  milk.  2  eggs.  2  tablespoons  Wesson  Oil. 
Fry  cakes  (2  tablespoons  batter  at  a  time)  in  lightly 
oiled  6-inch  skillet;  tilt  to  spread.  Keep  warm.  When 
done,  spread  each  with  sweetened  berries,  roll  and  heat 
in  large  skillet  in  berry  juice  Wonderful  topped  with 
whipped  cream.  Makes  12  to  14  pancakes. 


Free!  America's  first  Skillet  Cook  Book— 64  pages,  210  recipes.  Send  any  Wesson  label  to  Wesson  Oil,  Box  7383,  Chicago  80,  III. 
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II  licii  Helen  jiu  ed  prospect 
oj  losing  arm,  life  looked  hopeless. 
"But  there  was  no  choice.  Too  many 
people  needed  me."'  Noiu  she 
cleans,  sews,  irons  again,  aided  by 
Frances,  10;  Jacquie,  6;  Juanita,  5;  and 
Tommy,  11,  who  runs  errands. 


Moth 


er 


When  tragedy  struck  from  nowhere,  Helen  Matthews  rallied 
to  hold  her  home  together  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

By  EILEEN  SHARPE.  Photographs  by  JOSEPH  DI  PIETRO 


Working  "with  one  hand  tied  behind  your  back"  used  to  be  the 
same  meaningless  phrase  to  Helen  Matthews  that  it  is  to 
most  people.  Life  took  two  hands  and  a  lot  of  heart  to  survive. 

It  had  never  been  easy,  but  Helen  always  managed. 
"It  was  late  1955,"  she  remembers,  "when  my  left  arm  started 
to  get  painful."  She  was  a  typist  at  the  time  at  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  working  part  time, 
raising  four  children,  and  waiting  for  her  husband,  Arthur,  to  come 
home  from  Navy  duty.  Worried  by  a  recurrent  ache,  she  went 
to  a  doctor.  "It's  all  your  imagination,"  he  told  her  dismissingly. 
Helen  went  back  to  work.  There  was  no  money  to  spend  on 
imaginary  illnesses.  But  the  recurrent  pain  persisted 
until  another  year  had  passed.  By  then  she  winced  with  it  and 
was  convinced  it  was  real.  Saving  a  few  more  bills  from  a 
slender  pay  envelope,  Helen  went  to  another  doctor.  He 


"U  ilhdul    Irlluir  I  would  have  given  up.''  He  tended  house, 
worked  7()  hours  a  week  on  job,  urged  her  gentlv  into  recovery. 
Later  he  took  her  dancing,  persuaded  her  to  do  church  ivork, 
even  taught  her  to  drive  a  car  again  —  the  hard  way. 


One  hand  and  a  lot  of  heart  go  into 
chores.  She^s  adept,  hut  for 
a  while  lived  in  mortal  fear  of  injuring 
ivrist,  suffering  burns.  "/'/;;  slill  loo 
young  to  be  a  burden,''  Helen  says. 
She  was  29  at  time  oj  operation. 


Dishes  fell,  food  skidded  off  plates,  cups  clattered, 
and  Helen  cried.  Now  she  housekeeps  with  new  spirit, 
can  bake  cakes,  cook  casseroles,  even  type. 


Helen  agreed  to  the  operation  for  the  children's  sake. 
'  I  knew  that  even  if  I  could  never  do  anything 
around  the  house  again,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  have  me  there  to  talk  to  them* 
and  to  love  them  and  to  tell  them  what  * 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  For  the  children 
I  woidd  do  anything  that  had  to  be  done.'' 


Helen  is  one  of  I (),()()(),()()()  disabled 
housewives  in  America.  University 
of  Connecticut's  home-economics 
school  is  reteaching  her,  and 
learning  from  her.  Skills  come  slowly. 


looked  so  grave  and  took  so  many  tests 
that  Helen  felt  her  first  real  alarm.  "1  was 
afraid  of  cancer.  He  said  it  was  cancer."  The 
fearful  word  made  Helen  reel.  She  scarcely 
heard  the  doctor's  patient  and  troubled  de- 
tails. She  had  a  rare  and  serious  form  of  the 
disease  known  as  synovioma  tumor.  "That 
doctor  felt  it  as  bad  as  1  did,"  Helen  remem- 
bers through  her  haze  of  fear.  "He  said  we 
had  to  be  sure  all  the  way,  so  he  sent  me  to 
New  York."  There  she  was  to  see  a  noted 
specialist  under  whom  the  doctor  had  studied. 
Helen  clutched  in  her  worn  black  handbag  the 
address  of  the  big  hospital :  Memorial  Center 
for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases.  The  doctor 
had  given  her  letters,  medical  charts  and  lab- 
oratory-test results  to  take  along  too. 

Even  then  Helen  tried  to  keep  her  news 
from  the  family  and  put  a  bright  face  on  it. 
She  asked  her  grandmother  in  Hartford  to  go 
along  with  her.  "We  took  a  train  they  called 
the  Ladies"  Special,  and  neither  of  us  had  been 
to  New  York  before  so  we  said  after  the  doc- 
tor we'd  go  to  the  Music  Hall  and  have  a  big 
day  and  eat  dinner  in  the  Automat.  I  guess  I 
knew  I  wouldn't  get  to  the  Music  Hall." 

The  specialist's  verdict  was  brief  and  ur- 
gent: amputation.  "It's  going  to  be  a 
shock  "  he  had  begun. 

"I  know,"  Helen  said.  "I'm  going  to  lose 
my  arm.  I  dreamed  it  all  week."  The  night- 
mares had  helped  brace  her,  she  thinks,  for 
the  certain  knowledge.  Now  there  was  no 
choice. 

Her  grandmother  seemed  to  think  there 
was.  "I  never  could  do  it,"  she  told  Helen. 
"Even  if  I  had  to  die  I'd  rather  die  with  my 
two  arms."  On  the  slow  train  trip  back  to 
Hartford — they  had  taken  the  first  local  with 
no  more  thought  of  a  festive  express — Helen 
had  time  to  fight  panic.  She  held  down 
hysteria  until  they  were  back  in  her  own  liv- 
ing room.  Then  she  broke  down. 

It  helped  that  Arthur  was  home,  and  that 
he  had  sent  the  children  to  a  neighbor's  house. 

Long  into  the  night  they  talked  about  it. 
Early  next  morning  Arthur  phoned  the  Hart- 
ford hospital  to  make  the  operating  arrange- 
ments. Helen  brushed  her  hand  over  the  cre- 


Ilelen  stops  to  relax,  finds  this  the 
easiest  way  to  leaf  through  a 
newspaper.  When  she  overworked 
she  was  irritable.  "The  family  would 
rather  see  me  rested  and  happy." 


tonne-covered  couch,  rewaxed  the  gleaming 
linoleum,  overwatered  the  three  begonias  on 
the  window  sill,  and  worried  about  the  chil 
dren. 

"Everything  will  be  fine,"  Arthur  promised, 
using  the  optimistic  phrase  she  usually  used 
to  him.  He  was  all  set  now  in  his  first  shore 
job,  having  left  the  Navy  after  nine  years' 
service,  determined  to  be  a  full-time  family 
man.  A  neighbor  down  the  street  was  coming 
in  to  help  with  the  younger  children — her 
husband  had  died  of  cancer,  a  worrisome  fact 
she  had  confided  to  Arthur  when  she  vol- 
unteered. Other  neighbors  on  the  street  had 
offered  aid,  too,  strickenly  and  inarticulately. 
Helen's  employers  phoned  to  say  they  would 
help  defray  medical  expenses  and  see  that  she, 
had  every  care.  The  minister  came  to  call 
Arthur  helped  Helen  pack  her  bag. 

Shortly  after  Thanksgiving,  1956,  she  en 
tered  the  hospital.  Three  weeks  later  she  was 
to  leave.  Meanwhile  she  struggled  under 
tidal  wave  of  despair. 

First  there  was  the  shock  of  finding  her|,jp| 
arm  gone,  the  dimmed  days  of  sedatives,  the 
postoperative  illusion  of  still  feeling  "pain" 
and  motion  in  the  limb  that  was  no  longer 
there  Weakened  and  worried,  for  the  first 
time  Helen  could  summon  few  reasons  to 
live.  She  was  young — only  twenty-nine — too 
young  to  be  an  invalid.  When  she  stood  up 
she  lost  balance.  She  couldn't  wash  herself 
without  help.  How  could  she  ever  house- 
clean  or  cook  or  hold  a  home  together? 

Friends  at  her  bedside  helped.  Night  and 
day  there  were  visitors  from  church,  fellow 
typists  from  the  insurance  company,  couples 
from  the  Dutch  Point  Colony  housing  proj- 
ect where  she  and  Arthur  lived,  standing  by 
for  any  help  she  needed.  Get-well  cards  came, 
and  books  and  candy.  It  was  finally  a  candy 
box  with  a  pink  ribbon  that  Helen's  eyes 
focused  on  in  an  hour  of  almost  suicidal 
despair.  Suddenly  she  saw  the  ribbon  as  a  life 
line  on  her  road  to  recovery.  If  she  could  tie 
that  ribbon  one-handed,  she  could  do  any- 
thing one-handed.  Day  after  day  she  prac- 
ticed when  no  one  was  around,  dropping  it,' 
fraying  it,  shaking  it,  smoothing  it,  starting' 
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;ain.  One  day  she  tied  a  perfect  bow.  When 
e  doctor  came  in,  Helen  inched  herself  up 
bed  and  demonstrated.  "He  was  prouder 
an  /  was,".  Helen  remembers.  "He  wanted 
e  to  give  a  demonstration  to  all  his  interns." 
elen  and  a  fresh  pink  ribbon  were  wheeled 
to  the  hospital  amphitheater  that  rainy 
ternoon,  and  under  a  spotlight  in  a  totally 
jshed  room  she  tied  a  bow.  The  whole 
edical  staff  stood  up  and  applauded.  "The 
ghts  were  so  bright  I  couldn't  see  them,  but 
heard  them,  it  was  a  big  thing  they  did  for 
ie.  I  was  ready  to  go  home  then." 
"Will  I  be  able  to  bake  a  cake  again?"  she 
sked  her  doctor  as  she  left.  He  patted  her  on 
rie  shoulder.  "You'll  be  baking  by  Christmas, 
like  coconut  layer."  It  took  her  painstaking 
ours.  But  for  Christmas 'Helen  baked  him 
coconut  layer  cake  and  then  baked  two 
hocolate  cakes  for  the  nurses. 

But  even  before  that  there  was  an  ice  storm 
3  get  through,  as  though  to  test  every  dreg  of 
er  endurance.  The  day  she  was  discharged 
[■om  the  hospital  icicles  hung  from  roofs, 
ees  were  torn  by  gale  winds,  and  the  power 
nes  were  down.  It  was  a  dismal  home-com- 
g.  Arthur  packed  her  up  along  with  the  chil- 
ren  and  took  them  to  her  grandmother's 
here  they  huddled  around  a  heater  to  keep 
.'arm  and  Helen  addressed  Christmas  cards. 
!  "On  Christmas  Day  we  were  back  home 
I  nd  everything  was  right  again.  There  were 
i  arols  on  the  radio,  turkey  and  sweet  potatoes 
hat  Arthur  cooked  for  dinner,  and  gifts  the 
hildren  made  all  set  out  under  the  tree." 

"1  knew  the  day  you  got  out  of  the  hospi- 
al.  ■  a  teacher  told  Helen  later,  "because  I 
net  your  Tommy  on  the  street  and  he  was 
miling  for  the  first  time  in  months."  The 
.hildren  and  Arthur  had  polished  the  house 
o  a  glow.  All  the  work  was  caught  up  with. 


Tommy,  then  nine,  sober  and  soft-spoken, 
had  kept  the  children's  manners  in  line. 
Everybody  had  to  say  "please"  and  "thank 
you"  at  table  even  when  their  mother  wasn't 
there.  Frances,  eight  at  the  time,  a  quick- 
moving  and  quick-minded  girl,  had  done  the 
dishes,  bandaged  knees,  kept  up  with  the 
mending  and  helped  watch  Jacquelyri,  four, 
and  Juanita,  three. 

Arthur  even  bragged  about  how  well  he 
had  managed  when  she  was  away.  He  did  the 
housework.  "He's  a  Navy  man,  you  have  to 
remember,"  Helen  will  whisper  to  a  guest 
when  Arthur  gets  started  explaining  his  sys- 
tem. Arthur  is  a  man  who  consults  clocks  and 
calendars  frequently,  plans  with  caution,  and 
proceeds  with  precise  timing.  In  Arthur's  sys- 
tem housekeeping  began  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing and  was  charted  around  the  washing  ma- 
chine's cycle — 32  minutes.  Arthur  rose  at 
6:00  A.M.,  showered  and  dressed,  and  had  the 
first  load  in  the  washer  at  6:30  on  the  dot. 
Then  he  woke  up  the  children,  made  their 
beds,  swept  upstairs,  and  was  down  at  7 :02  to 
take  out  the  first  load  of  wash  and  put  in  the 
second.  In  the  next  interval  he  made  break- 
fast with  pans  set  out  the  night  before,  served 
the  children,  filled  his  lunch  box  with  sand- 
wiches made  the  night  before,  and  ate  his  eggs. 
Under  Arthur's  system  the  washer  stopped 
exactly  the  same  minute  he  put  the  older 
children  out  the  back  door  for  school.  Then 
he  hung  up  the  laundry  and  went  to  work. 

Whether  she  could  live  up  to  Arthur's 
standards  worried  Helen  a  little.  "He  was 
wonderful— he  didn't  want  me  to  do  anything 
but  rest— but  I  felt  I  had  to  do  everything  as 
well  as  1  had  done  it  before." 

While  Arthur  was  off  at  his  job  as  zinc- 
plater's  helper  in  a  typewriter  plant,  she  prac- 
ticed. The  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  115 


Talented  Tommy  plays  the  trumpet,  Frances  the  piano 
(she  gets  100  in  spelling  too),  youngest  dance.  Matthewses  hope 
to  send  all  children  to  college,  hut  at  present  it's  a  far 
dream.  If  Arthur  s  earnings  go  up,  they  face  eviction  from 
housing  development;  any  saving  could  be  wiped  out. 


Pinless  clothesline  helps  Helen  ;  at  first 
clothes  fell,  had  to  be  ivashed  three  times  over. 
Other  aids  are  a  lightueight  vacuum  cleaner 
and  a  special  can  opener,  shears  and  cutting  board. 
Indispensable:  "People  who  encourage  you.'^ 
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A  promise  from  Mennen  to  every  woman  about  to  have  a  baby 


The  Birthright  of  Natural  Skin  Prote( 

why  should  it  stop  at  birth? 


When  your  baby  is  born,  he  will  be  covered 
with  a  rich,  natural  protective  "lotion" — (every 
baby's  birthright). 

Because  babies  are  protected  before  birth, 
they  are  rarely  born  with  a  skin  rash  or 
skin  infection. 

So  perfect  is  this  natural  protection,  that  many 
hospitals  only  remove  the  excess — or  even  let  it 
wear  off  with  time. 

And  now  .  ,  .  when  this  natural  "lotion" 
is  gone  .  .  .  Mennen  provides  a  new  kind 
of  natural  protection  to  take  its  place  .  .  . 
for  use  at  the  hospital  and  when  you  take 
your  baby  home. 

It's  MENNEN  BABY  MAGIC  .  .  .  the  first 
man-made  lotion  to  be  inspired  by  nature's  own 
protection. 

Mennen  Baby  Magic  contains  cholesterols, 
sterols  and  lanolin,  which  are  also  found  in  the 
protective  wrapping  your  baby  is  born  with.  In 
addition,  there  are  an  exclusive  formula  and 
medically-tested  ingredient  that  actually  destroy 
the  bacteria  that  cause  diaper  rash  and  other 
common  baby  skin  infections.  Next  time  you 
see  your  doctor,  ask  about  Mennen  Baby  Magic. 


Mennen  Baby  Ma 


When  you're  a  mother,  you'll  use  Mennen  Baby  Magic  to 
stop  diaper  rash,  diaper  odor,  cradle  cap,  chafing,  chapping 
and  prickly  heat.  Mennen  Baby  Magic  comes  in  pink, 
yellow  and  blue^tqueezc  bottles.  60f-  and  $  1 .00,  tax  free. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  113 

j  icn  floor  was  strewn  with  broken  eggshells, 
c  Is  that  had  skidded,  potatoes  that  had 
li  >cd  while  she  tried  to  pare  them.  Scouring 
1  was  almost  impossible.  It  took  her  four 
( rs  to  hang  out  one  load  of  wash,  and  so 
a  y  clothes  fell  into  the  dirt  she  had  to  take 
(1  all  back  in  and  relaunder  them.  Even 
g  a  can  opener  came  to  be  fraught  with 
,  because  one  slip  of  the  sharp  instrument 
d  damage  her  only  remaining  hand, 
ven  the  buoyant  confidence  of  bow  tying 
n't  going  to  see  her  through,  Helen  real- 
A  visiting  nurse  saved  the  day.  After 
:ing  in  on  Helen  for  several  weeks  to  help 
"She  asked  if  I'd  like  to  be  a  guinea  pig  in 
w  experiment."  The  home-economics  de- 
ment of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
entered  on  a  program  to  aid  the  10,000,- 
handicapped  housewives  of  the  nation  by 
ling  develop  more  equipment  for  them, 
jld  Helen  be  interested?  She  was. 
he  new  year  brought  fresh  reserves  in  the 
of  Gertrude  Zmola,  a  housewife  and 
ed  home  economist  assigned  to  the  Mat- 
||vs  case  by  the  university.  She  nodded  un- 
tandingly  when  Helen  outlined  the  prob- 
i.  "1  know,"  she  agreed.  "I've  tried  to 
sekeep  by  pretending  1  was  handicapped, 
don't  know  all  the  answers.  But  if  you'll 
some  of  our  equipment,  and  we  work  out 
je  together,  we'll  make  some  headway." 
irst  there  was  an  industrial  can  opener — 
kind  Arthur  had  used  in  the  Navy — 
hped  to  a  kitchen  counter.  It  worked  with 
hand  and  couldn't  cut  Helen.  Aids  came 
a  after  that. 

Kometimes  they  had  to  invent.  "Mrs.  Zmola 
a  wet  washcloth  under  the  bowl  I  mixed 
cr  in,  and  it  stopped  skidding.  She  put  a 
through  the  bottom  of  the  breadboard  so 
line  up  just  about  an  inch,  and  I  could  put 
ece  of  meat  on  the  nail  for  cutting,  or  a 
tto  that  needed  peeling  or  a  squash  I 
itcd  to  cut  up."  Because  water-filled  kettles 
le  too  heavy  to  lift,  Helen  learned  to  use  a 
e  to  fill  or  empty  them.  With  kitchen 
irs  she  was  able  to  cut  up  chicken  for  fry- 
Hy  baking  cupcakes  in  paper  linings  she 
■d  pan  cleaning.  When  a  garment  or  towel 
to  be  wrung  out,  she  learned  to  twist  it 
r  a  faucet  and  turn  it  in  wringing  motion 
1  one  hand. 

joning  had  always  been  a  big  job  and  big 
sure  to  Helen.  Crisply  ruffled  white  cur- 
s  hung  at  all  the  windows  of  the  little  two- 
y  house.  In  summer  she  would  press 
nty  bright  cotton  dresses  at  a  time  for  the 
She  did  all  Arthur's  shirts.  But  now  the 
^  of  her  iron  tangled  in  the  damp  garments, 
she  burned  herself  extricating  it.  They 
■ed  that  with  a  tall  holder,  and  also  by  a 
ige  in  Helen's  philosophy. 
Up  to  now  I  wanted  to  do  everything  the 
way,  but  1  had  to  accept  new  ways."  New 
'S  included  drip-dry  fabrics,  a  plastic  pro- 
T  for  the  tablecloth,  and  some  shirts  for 
lur.  that  needed  no  pressing.  The  physical 
in  on  Helen's  single  arn>had  grown  too 
t.  "My  family  seemed  to  want  me  cheerful 
;ad  of  all  worn  out."  What  Helen's  family 
wanted  her  to  be  was  safe,  although  they 
om  spoke  of  it.  The  cancer  had  so  far  been 
-sted,  doctors  assured  her.  Only  regular 
lical  checkups  could  confirm  it.  No  one 
w  what  to  expect.  Arthur  insisted  she  take 
sy.  Often  he  scrubbed  the  floor  when  he 
le  home  at  night. 

That  man,  he  never  gets  tired,"  Helen  mar- 
over  her  husband. 

*thur  had  changed  jobs.  He  had  been 
d  by  the  post  office.  "Ever  since  I  left  the 
Vy,"  he  wrote  in  his  application,  "I've 
ited  a  job  with  a  future."  In  nine  years  at 
1  he  had  been  to  China,  India,  Japan,  the 
ilippines,  Spain,  Turkey,  Italy,  the  Carib- 
n,  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Leav- 

it  all,  as  bosun's  mate  third  class,  was  a 
w  at  first.  "I  came  home  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
t  21,  1956,  and  by  Friday  that  week  I  had  a 

lined  up,  and  Monday  I  started  it.  I  can't 
id  inactivity,"  he  explains  to  a  friend.  At 

he  had  tried  for  selling  jobs,  especially  for 

he  heard  was  open  in  a  linoleum  store. 
It  they  said  the  raises  and  promotions  were 
V  and  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  a  married 
1."  Instead,  he  took  a  job  as  zinc-plater's 


helper  because  the  salary  was  $70  a  week.  But 
after  an  outdoor  life  the  acrid  fumes  gave  him 
headaches  and  the  chemicals  ate  through  shoe 
leather  and  infected  his  foot.  At  that  time  he 
looked  up  a  booklet  on  Federal  jobs  he  had 
ordered  while  still  in  the  service,  and  settled 
on  the  post  office  as  his  goal.  He  had  taken  the 
tests,  passed,  and  been  hired  as  a  "temporary 
substitute."  It  was  the  first  step  up  a  long  lad- 
der to  a  permanent  job.  His  base  pay  was  now 
$1.65  an  hour  and  his  pay  check  varied  from 
layoff  times  to  the  boom  periods  when  he 
could  work  as  long  as  70  hours  a  week. 

In  its  wake,  his  new  job  had  brought  some 
housing  problems. 

"Trouble  is,  if  I  earn  too  much  money  we'll 
get  evicted,"  he  explains.  Both  Helen  and 
Arthur  count  it  a  triumph  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  Dutch  Point  Colony,  an  interracial 
project  of  red  brick  houses  sponsored  by  the 
city  of  Hartford  and  limited  to  low-income 
groups.  Each  house  has  a  lawn,  a  front  and  a 
back  yard,  a  park  nearby  for  the  children  to 
play.  There  are  disadvantages  too.  Rent  fluc- 
tuates, eligibility  formulas  change,  and  regu- 
larly delivered  eviction  notices  to  the  neighbors 
dispel  any  feeling  of  security.  When  Helen  and 
the  children  first  moved  into  the  house  in  1953, 
rent  was  $33.  Then  it  went  to  $47,  later  to  $61 
when  their  income  rose,  was  dropped  to  $55 
when  medical  bills  were  heavy,  raised  later  to 
$70  and  dropped  to  $69.  As  long  as  family  in- 
come hovers  around  a  net  of  $4700  the  Mat- 
thewses  can  hold  the  house,  as  they  under- 
stand it.  Rent  changes  are  based  not  only  on 
family  finances  but  on  housing  funds,  "so  it's 
hard  to  follow,"  Arthur  confesses.  Rent  is  re- 
viewed once  a  year.  If  they  lost  the  house  the 
alternative  "might  be  a  $125  one-room  cold- 
water  flat,"  Arthur  thinks,  in  the  Negro  sec- 
tion of  town.  Often  at  night  he  works  over  his 
family  books,  figuring  pay  checks  and  weekly 
averages  and  how  to  make  the  money  stretch 
over  medical  bills  and  the  needs  of  four  grow- 
ing children. 

Both  he  and  Helen  hope  the  children  will  go 
to  college.  She  and  Arthur  both  went  to  Ala- 
bama State  College  for  Negroes.  "I  knew  him 
in  grammar  school,  but  it  was  a  long  way 
around  before  we  married." 

When  she  thinks  of  all  she  has  surmounted 
so  far,  it  often  braces  her  for  the  future.  "It's 
a  good  thing  you  can't  see  ahead,"  Helen 
sometimes  says. 

Childhood  was  happy  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, where  Helen,  though  early  parentless, 
was  raised  by  great-aunt  Nellie  Hill,  whom 
she  still  calls  "mother."  Arthur,  whose  father 
was  a  gardener,  lived  nearby,  and  he  used  to 
buy  her  ice  cream  and  take  her  to  neighbor- 
hood dances  as  they  grew  up.  Aunt  Nellie 
worked  hard  at  domestic  service,  Helen  ex- 
plains, "and  even  so  she  managed  to  raise  two 
other  girls  besides  me  and  wanted  us  all  to 
have  college  degrees.  The  other  two  did,  but  I 
never  made  it." 

After  a  year  at  college,  her  funds  low,  she 
took  a  job  teaching  in  a  rural  school.  The 
work  was  frustrating  because  the  children 
missed  so  many  classes  in  planting  and  har- 
vesting time,  the  salary  was  low,  and  life  was 


lonely.  Helen  married  for  the  first  time,  and 
gave  up  teaching  when  Tommy  and  then 
Frances  were  born,  but  soon  found  she  could 
not  support  them  on  the  S5  a  week  doled  out 
by  an  irresponsible  husband.  She  went  back  to 
Montgomery,  left  the  children  with  Aunt 
Nellie,  and  took  a  job  in  a  real-estate  office, 
"but  it  still  wasn't  enough  to  support  us,  so  1 
went  North  to  look  for  work."  A  relative  in 
Hartford  urged  her  to  try  her  luck  there. 
Factory  jobs  were  hard  to  come  by,  so  she 
wrapped  packages  in  a  department  store  until 
a  typing  job  opened  in  an  insurance  company, 
and  then  began  saving  to  send  for  the  children. 

Arthur's  life  had  gone  off  on  far  tangents 
too.  After  two  years  at  college  and  jobs  as  a 
manual  worker  at  an  A  &  P  and  waiter  at  an 
officers'  club,  he  joined  the  Navy  in  1947.  Oc- 


NEXT  MONIH 

Why  would  parents  with  three 
lively  children  want  to  adopt  a 
four-year-old,  blind  from  birth, 
unused  to  anything  but  foster 
homes?  The  Pardees  didn't  know 
until  they  heard  about  Ronnie, 
then  "knew  right  away  they  wanted 
him." 

WE  ADOPTED 
A  BLIND  CHILD 

By  BETTY  COE  SPICER 

HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 
in  the  August  Journal 


casionally  he  saw  Helen,  but  until  she  was  di- 
vorced in  1 949  they  never  kept  in  close  touch. 
"Then  Arthur  started  coming  to  see  me  in 
Hartford  to  see  if  I  was  all  right  or  needed 
help,"  Helen  remembers.  He  brought  gifts, 
and  they  talked  about  old  times  and  the 
friends  they  knew.  It  made  all  the  difference 
to  Helen  in  a  lonely  city,  and  to  Arthur 
brought  first  glimmerings  of  the  life  he  might 
lead  as  a  family  man.  He  still  remembers  a 
tray  he  tried  to  bring  her  from  Turkey. 

"it  was  a  beautiful  tray,"  says  Arthur,  "all 
glass  and  silver,  and  from  Istanbul."  He  pol- 
ished and  protected  it  for  thousands  of  miles, 
put  it  into  ships'  lockers,  tied  it  in  his  bunk 
during  storms,  carried  it  on  his  head  when  sail- 
ors thronged  wildly  off  the  ship  in  liberty,  got 
it  to  Helen's  door,  and  when  she  flung  herself 
into  his  arms  it  crashed  to  smithereens  at  his 
feet.  "I  didn't  really  mind  losing  that  tray," 
Arthur  says  philosophically. 

They  were  married  June  18,  1951,  in  Hart- 
ford's City  Hall.  Not  long  after,  with  Arthur's 
help,  Helen  sent  for  the  two  older  children. 
When  Jacquie  and  Nita  were  born  in  the 
following  years  Helen  felt  her  world  complete 
"and  I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  life — I  still  am. 


HOW  THE  MATTHEWSES  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 

Arthur's  present  salary  runs  to  a  gross  of  1453.08;  his  take-home  salary  is  $375.56. 
Income  varies,  depending  on  his  hours.  Expenses  arehigh.  If  ihe  Matthewses  pare 
down  to  these  niininmms  the  budget  comes  out  even — but  too  tight  for  comfort. 


Monthly  Expenses: 

Food   $104.00 

Clothing   16.00 

Rent  or  property  payments  69.00 

Fuel,  light,  water   3.30 

Telephone   6.49 

Insurance   14.05 

Medical  and  dental 

(estimated)   30.00 

Recreation   5.00 

Church   10.00 

Furniture  and  appliances.   .  15.07 

Bus  fares   4.00 


^as, 


lubri- 


Payment  on  car, 

cation,  etc  

Household  cleaning  sup- 
plies   

Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair .  . 

Club  dues  (including 

Arthur  s  club  a  I  church. 
Tommy's  and  Frances' 
minor  Scout  fees)  ... 

Magazines,  newspapers    .  , 

Cigarettes  

Total 


80.82 

3.00 
5.00 


3.00 
2.20 
4.32 

$375.25 
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"Sometimes  I  ask  Arthur  if  he  wants  us  to 
go  back  home?  but  we  think  not.  There's  a 
sentiment  attached  to  where  you  grew  up,  but 
we  think  we'll  stay  here.  I  want  the  children  to 
know  our  home,  and  their  relatives,  though,  so 
we  sent  them  down  alone  this  summer.  When 
did  they  leave,  Arthur?" 

Arthur  gravely  consults  a  pocket  calendar: 
"June  22  at  5:35  a.m.,"  he  tells  her. 

What  Helen  remembers  are  other  things. 
Her  aunt  had  asked  to  take  the  children  for  a 
few  months  so  she  could  rest.  "That  was  a  big 
help  and  I  was  able  to  build  up  some  strength. 
I  missed  them,  though."  For  days  ahead  she 
cooked  for  the  expedition.  The  plan  was  for 
the  four  children  to  take  the  3134-hour  train 
trip  alone,  with  changes  to  be  made  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  Atlanta,  and  with 
friendly  conductors  and  Travelers'  Aid  watch- 
ing over  them.  Arthur  could  not  leave  his  job, 
and  Helen  was  still  weak  and  fearful  about 
leaving  the  house.  She  listed  the  children's 
clothes  for  Travelers'  Aid.  Tommy  wore  dark 
brown  trousers,  tan  tweed  jacket,  white  shirt 
and  brown  tie.  The  three  girls  wore  blue  jump- 
ers, white  blouses,  black  patent-leather  shoes 
and  white  socks.  Everybody  had  orders  on 
what  to  do,  and  lengthy  lists  to  consult. 

Tommy  carried  the  lunch  in  a  big  carton 
(fried  chicken,  ham,  bread,  boiled  eggs,  cook- 
ies, peaches,  bananas,  napkins,  paper  cups 
and  more)  and  the  money  ($5).  Frances  car- 
ried the  train  tickets  and  baggage  check,  and 
was  in  charge  of  taking  the  girls  to  the  bath- 
room while  Tommy  watched  the  coats.  There 
was  even  a  spending  list. 

"If  it  costs  1 5  cents,  buy  four,  give  the  man 
$1  and  he  gives  you  back  40  cents. 

"If  it  costs  20  cents,  the  total  is  80  cents  and 
you  get  back  20  cents. 

"If  it  costs  25  cents,  give  the  man  $1  and  he 
won't  give  you  anything  back. 

"If  it  costs  30  cents,  don't  buy  it." 

Tommy  managed  so  well  that  he  had  $2.60 
left  when  he  got  to  Alabama.  By  the  end  of 
summer  Arthur  and  Helen  drove  down  to 
pick  the  children  up.  Montgomery  relatives 
"made  a  fuss  over  us,  and  gave  parties  and 
we  had  a  wonderful  time."  For  Helen,  the  fuss 
was  a  psychological  gain.  It  meant  she  was  not 
different,  and  that  friends  would  not  turn  from 
her  in  distaste.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody 
even  seemed  to  notice  I  was  missing  an  arm. 
They  said  they  were  sorry,  then  forgot  it." 
She  was  almost  tearfully  grateful  with  relief. 

Arthur  and  her  minister  had  urged  her  out 
into  life,  too,  at  times  when  fear  and  shyness 
threatened  to  hem  her  in.  Both  Arthur  and 
Helen  are  devout  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan A.M.E.  Zion  Church  and  Helen  had  in  the 
past  done  volunteer  secretarial  work  for  the 
minister.  He  urged  her  back.  Going  to  her  first 
service  one  Sunday  repeated  her  Montgomery 
experience.  Friends  said  they  were  sorry,  and 
then  welcomed  her  without  further  ado.  Even 
the  minister  put  her  to  work  at  familiar  activi- 
ties under  his  solicitous  eye.  She  made  some 
phone  calls  to  remind  church  members  of  a 
missionary  meeting,  and  when  left  alone  in  the 
office  one  afternoon  with  a  four-page  bulletin 
that  needed  typing,  she  put  a  sheet  of  paper 
slowly  into  the  sleek  green  portable  machine. 
Tapping  out  the  bulletin  in  agonizing  slow- 
ness with  one  finger  at  first,  then  two,  then 
five,  she  finally  finished  it  at  10  o'clock  that 
night.  It  had  no  errors.  Next  morning  she  sent 
away  for  a  manual  on  one-handed  typing. 

Not  long  after  her  typing  triumph  at  the 
church,  Helen  enrolled  in  a  state-run  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  class.  She  goes  to  study 
each  day  now,  and  her  typing  speed  is  up  to 
30  words  a  minute.  She  is  learning  to  use 
office  machines,  too,  of  the  computer  and 
adding-machine  types  that  can  all  be  operated 
with  the  right  hand.  Her  teachers  are  pleased. 
"Playing  the  piano  isn'i  something  I  can  learn 
again,  but  in  a  way  we  solved  that  too,"  Helen 
adds  in  documenting  her  gains.  "I'm  teaching 
Frances  to  play  when  she  comes  home  from 
school." 

It  was  the  night  Arthur  took  her  dancing 
that  stands  radiantly  out  in  her  mind.  She  had 
refused  to  go.  He  was  adamant.  At  his  stub- 
born urging  she  reluctantly  bought  a  short 
velvet  cape  to  wear  over  her  formal  dress. 
"Then  I  danced  with  Arthur  and  all  our  old 
friends  all  night,  and  knew  I  wouldn't  ever  be 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


afraid  to  try  again.  That  very  next  week  I  in- 
vited six  of  them  over  to  our  living  room  and 
we  danced  here." 

Arthur  has  made  her  drive  the  car  again, 
too,  another  skill  she  counts  as  a  landmark, 
though  it  took  a  ruse  to  do  it.  He  patiently 
helped  her  practice,  hour  after  hour.  One  day, 
in  traffic,  he  simply  stepped  out  of  the  car  and 
said,  "Take  it  to  the  supermarket,  honey, 
while  I  go  to  the  bank."  Cars  honking  behind 
her,  Helen  slipped  behind  the  wheel  and  took 
it  to  the  supermarket.  She  parked  expertly.  "I 
suppose  a  lot  of  the  learning  has  been  that 
way,"  she  says.  "If  you  can't  stop,  all  you  can 
do  is  go  forward." 


Now  that  her  confidence  is  back  again,  Ar- 
thur and  the  children  have  relaxed.  It  has  been 
a  long  road  since  the  day  she  tied  the  bow,  but 
now  Helen  is  resolute  that  she  will  hold  her 
home  together  and  learn  anything  she  has  to. 
She  has  set  her  mind  to  it,  and  her  heart. 

Even  small  rituals  are  cherished  to  build 
courage  for  unknown  tomorrows.  At  dinner 
she  sets  a  sprig  of  fresh  honeysuckle  in  a  water 
glass  on  the  table,  sets  out  her  best  dinnerware, 
and  looks  with  a  freshened  sense  of  possession 
at  the  faces  of  Arthur  and  the  children  saying 
grace.  By  8  o'clock  dishes  are  washed,  the  chil- 
dren are  sent  upstairs,  and  Helen  settles  down 
with  a  contented  sigh  in  the  small  cretonned 


living  room  with  her  husband.  She  has  won 
her  struggle  with  another  day. 

She  likes  to  make  Arthur  smile  again.  He 
has  worried  too  much,  too  silently,  and  has 
shared  all  the  strain  of  restoring  her  faith  in 
her  own  shaky  powers.  His  eyes  are  blankly 
anxious  as  he  pretends  to  read  the  paper. 
Helen  picks  up  her  own  section,  rustles  it 
flamboyantly  open  to  the  crossword  puzzle, 
and  asks  to  borrow  his  ball-point  pen. 
He  unclips  it  soberly  from  his  coat  pocket.  As 
she  begins  to  ink  in  the  answers,  Arthur 
laughs.  "An  optimist,"  he  says  fondly  and 
proudly.  "Never  saw  a  problem  to  stop  an 
optimist!"  end 


WHO  ABE 

THE  RE  FUG  EES'" 

By  Dean  FRANCIS  B.  SAYRE,  ];  H 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Committee  for  Refugees 

The  refugee  is  a  tragic  symbol  of  t " 
unrest  of  our  time.  Today's  refuglf 
are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  Afr 
and  the  Middle  East.  Many  are  in  cam 
including  thousands  of  children  who  hi 
known  no  other  Hfe;  the  rest,  strangs 
among  their  neighbors,  eke  out  a  catt 
as-catch-can  existence  from  day  to  d 
wherever  they  find  themselves.  Theyi  i 
homeless,  nationless,  without  passpfti 
funds  or  any  place  to  go. 

About  half  are  the  product  of  Comn 
nism — escapees  from  the  Soviet  Uni,j 
and  its  satellites  or  victims  of  the  dep  « 
dations  of  Red  China.  Hungarians  w  i 
revolted  in  vain,  more  than  a  milliat 
Chinese  who  crossed  from  slavery  to  he 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  Tibetans  followi  ■ 
the  Dalai  Lama  into  exile  are  recent  i  ™ 
amples.  Many  more  are  the  consequei " 
of  the  postwar  struggle  in  which  new  i 
tions  have  come  to  birth.  Among  tht  a 
are  1 ,000,000  Arab  refugees,  1 80,000  /  is 
gerians  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  a  la 
refugees  from  Nasser's  Egypt.  & 

In  addition  to  those  stateless  refug  ■ 
are  far  larger  numbers  uprooted  fn  • 
their  homes  since  World  War  II  for  j  ^ 
litical,  military  and  religious  reaso  ^'[| 
These,  although  living  as  citizens  um  ^ 
their  own  flag,  are  still,  for  the  most  pa  k 
unsettled.  They  include  Koreans  a  ai 
Vietnamese  who  fled  to  the  south  of  th  a 
divided  countries,  Indians  and  Pakisti  - 
displaced  by  the  million  in  an  exchar 
of  populations,  East  Germans  who  he, . 
streamed  into  West  Germany,  and  Duil 
nationals  returned  from  Indonesia  tcl 
Holland  which  many  of  them  have  ne'B 
seen.  Though  the  countries  strugglingn 
absorb  their  refugee  nationals  deserve  cl 
sympathy  and  aid,  it  is  the  2,000,(11 
stateless  refugees  in  quest  of  a  homelaB 
who  have  the  most  urgent  claim  on  1 
world's  collective  conscience. 

It  was  primarily  for  these  "interi 
tional"  refugees  that  fifty-nine  natic 
in  the  UN  General  Assembly  voted  1 
December  for  a  World  Refugee  Ye 
which  would  intensify  government  a 
private  eff"orts  to  bring  the  problems 
these  men,  women  and  children  closer 
solution. 

We  cannot  expect  the  end  to  the  pre 
lem  as  long  as  there  are  conditions  in  i 
world  which  continue  to  produce  re 
gees,  but  through  World  Refugee  Ye 
which  begins  July  I,  we  will  have 
opportunity — by  decisive,  compassion; 
action — to  register  our  protest  agaii 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Our  govei 
ment  can  set  the  pace  for  other  natic 
by  generous  provisions  of  funds  whi 
will  make  possible  the  final  re-establi; 
ment  of  as  many  as  possible  of  11 
tempest-tossed.  For  some  refugees,  v 
untary  return  to  their  former  homes 
constructive  integration  in  their  prest 
location  may  offer  the  best  solution.  F 
those  seeking  new  lives  abroad,  it  is  I 
be  hoped  that  the  United  States  will 
spond  by  taking  its  fair  share,  includi 
reasonable  numbers  of  the  more  diffic 
to  resettle.  A  future  with  dignity  and  pr 
for  the  great  bulk  of  these  uprool 
people  is  attainable  somewhere  if  ma; 
good  will  can  have  concrete  realizati<| 
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WHITE  PEACOCKS 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 


Fashion  thing  might  be  difficult  to  arrange, 
ace  the  whole  affair  in  your  hands,  as  usual. 

Yours  cordially, 
Bill  Beardsley 

Have  you  definitely  decided  on  Smith's 
iry  by  Day  for  Julia's  next?  I  notice  our 
ion  is  running  out  on  it.  My  private 
nion,  which  will  not  influe::ce  you  in  the 
t,  is  that  we  need  an  established  playwright 

ought  not  to  be  taking  chances  on  a 
;nhorn  like  Smith. 

ter  to  Bill  Beardsley  from  Sam  Gentry  : 

Gentry  and  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
May  7 

)ear  Bill:  Yes,  this  is  the  summer  of  the 
lous  vacation!  Julia  has  been  promising  it 
years,  with  something  always  coming  up 
he  last  minute  to  interfere.  This  time  the 
s  and  I  intend  to  collect.  I'll  work  out  the 
hion  feature  somehow  so  that  it  comes  in 
gust  and  after  our  trip,  but  please  turn  a 
f  ear  to  any  other  projects  that  might 
:ter  up  Julia's  summer.  Cynthia  is  se\en- 
1  now,  Martha  is  twelve,  and  it's  high  time 
had  a  touch  of  normal  (two-parent) 
lily  life.  I  can't  tell  you  how  determined 
n  about  this,  and  Julia  is  heartily  in  accord, 
no  summer  theaters,  no  personal  appear- 
es,  no  television  scripts  until  the  middle  of 
just,  please! 

is  to  where  we're  going,  I  don't  intend  to 
j  a  soul,  not  even  you.  We're  closing  the 
[jse  at  the  Corners  on  June  4  and  giving 
s.  Alden  and  the  maids  a  vacation  too.  The 
y  person  who  will  know  our  itinerary  will 
Miss  Marsh,  my  private  secretary,  and 
her  bribery  nor  torture  will  open  her  lips. 
Ibout  those  blasted  white  peacocks!  They 
Ise  the  girls  and  attack  the  gardeners  and 
teze  through  gates  and  squawk  all  day 
il  there's  no  peace  on  the  whole  fifty  acres, 
la  is  wild  about  them,  but  she's  there  only 


on  Sundays,  while  everyone  else  has  to  live 
with  the  beasts.  I  was  going  to  let  them  run 
out  into  the  road  and  perish  (it  takes  three 
men  to  keep  them  from  doing  this  anyway) 
but  now  I  believe  I'll  spare  them  until  Fashion 
has  its  photographs. 

Loren  Hastings  presented  the  wretched 
birds  to  us,  and  it's  the  kind  of  impractical, 
flashy  gesture  you'd  expect  of  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  international  set  who  is  also  an 
expatriate  pcet.  His  wife  Sophie  has  a  lot  of 
common  sense  which,  unfortunately,  she's 
never  tried  to  impose  on  her  husband.  I  sup- 
pose she's  con\  inced  that,  with  his  looks  and 
money  (inherited,  he's  never  earned  a  dime), 
he'd  be  snapped  up  by  some  other  woman  in 
a  minute  if  he  weren't  spoiled  rotten  at  home. 
Well,  they're  coming  to  visit  us  some  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  1  hope  the  peacocks  get  after 
Loren  and  chase  him  for  a  mile  or  so.  Poetic 
justice  is  the  kind  poets  ought  to  get,  isn't  it? 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sam 

P.S.  Smith  is  coming  into  town  June  1,  and 
I've  asked  him  down  to  the  Corners  to  work 
out  possible  revisions  on  his  play  with  him. 
He  lives  in  Chicago  and  we've  been  in  cor- 
respondence. He's  a  real  talent.  Bill.  Don't 
worry  about  him.  Besides,  he  tells  me  that  his 
numerologist  says  that  Glory  by  Day  can't 
miss!  Send  him  a  contract  to  sign,  will  you? 

Letter  to  Sam  Gentry  from  playwright  Smith: 

Chicago,  111. 
May  8 

Dear  Mr.  Gentry:  1  shall  be  at  the  station 
near  Gentry  Corners  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon 
of  June  1.  It  is  \  ery  good  of  you  to  invite  me 
to  make  revisions  in  residence,  as  it  were.  I 
will  bring  with  me  several  of  the  earlier  ver- 
sions of  Glory  by  Day,  which  may  help  us  to 
our  final  decision. 

By  the  way,  I  have  taken  legal  steps  to 
change  my  first  name  from  Jennings  to  South 


Dakota.  This  is  at  the  instigation  of  my 
numerologist,  who  says  that  "Jennings"  in 
my  case  adds  up  to  instability  and  frustration; 
and  it  is  true  that  these  two  things  have 
shadowed  my  life  up  till  now. 

In  the  future,  then,  will  you  address  your 
letters  to  South  Dakota  Smith?  I've  become 
quite  fond  of  the  new  name  already,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  precedent  for  it.  For  every- 
day use,  my  friends  drop  the  "South"  and 
call  me  merely  "Dakota,"  but  my  legal  signa- 
ture includes  both  names.  It's  an  arresting 
name,  I  think,  and  will  look  well  on  theater 
programs.  very  truly  yours. 

South  Dakota  Smith 
{formerly  Jennings  Smith) 

Letter  to  Sophie  Hastings  from  Julia  Gentry: 

Hendrick  Hudson  Theater 
New  York  City 
May  9 

Dear  Sophie:  How  nice  to  have  you  back  in 
the  States  again !  I  am  so  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you  and  Loren  this  Sunday.  Come 
around  four.  We'll  show  you  the  gardens  and 
give  you  a  high  tea. 

You  won't  recognize  the  girls.  They've 
grown  so  old  that  it  terrifies  me  to  look  at 
them,  but  they're  just  as  sweet  as  when  you 
knew  them  as  babies.  Martha  is  plump  and 
quiet,  rather  like  an  unopened  oyster.  She  is 
devoted  to  tennis,  to  food,  and  wants  to  be 
a  writer.  Cynthia  is  more  like  me.  She  has  a 
beau  here  in  the  neighborhood,  but  she's 
more  interested  in  becoming  an  actress  than 
in  getting  married.  Either  way,  Sam  says  she 
has  to  finish  college,  and  he's  right.  I  was  only 
nineteen  when  I  married  Sam,  and  that's  a 
ridiculous  age  to  marry,  even  when  the  man 
turns  out  to  be  as  fine  as  Sam. 

I  saw  Loren  for  a  moment  backstage  yester- 
day, and  we  had  such  a  pleasant  chat.  He 
really  is  most  sympathetic  and  understands 


that  the  life  of  an  actress,  glamorous  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  is  not  unmitigated  joy. 
It's  mostly  work  and  worry,  and  very  little 
thanks  for  it,  and  it's  refreshing  to  find  some- 
one who  realizes  that. 

Please  make  an  opportunity  to  tell  Sam 
about  Rome.  Loren  made  it  sound  so  beautiful 
that  I  quite  long  to  go  there.  I  have  a  free  sum- 
mer (at  last!)  coming  up,  but  I'm  afraid  that 
Sam  has  me  committed  to  a  dreary  little  trip, 
en  famille.  to  the  wilds  of  Colorado.  By  car,  if 
you  can  imagine  anything  so  dismal.  Wouldn't 
it  be  lovely  if  Sam  and  I  could  fly  back  to 
Rome  with  Loren  and  you  in  June?  Loren 
suggested  it.  I  wouldn't  take  the  girls,  of 
course,  I'd  worry  too  much  about  their  health 
in  a  foreign  country,  but  we'd  find  something 
pleasant  for  them  to  do  while  we  were  away. 

I'll  see  you  on  Sunday,  and  don't  forget  to 
talk  about  Rome.  Sam  has  always  had  a  great 
respect  for  your  opinion  on  anything. 

Love, 
Julia 

Letter  to  Julia  Gentry  from  Loren  Hastings: 

The  San  Pedro  Plaza 
New  York  City 
May  20 

Dearest  Julia:  Your  tea  party  was  wonder- 
ful, but  1  have  to  tell  you  in  all  confidence  that 
Sophie  did  not  do  as  you  asked.  That  long 
talk  she  had  with  Sam  was  not  about  Rome 
at  all,  it  was  about  gardens  and  children  and 
heaven  knows  what  mundane  subjects!  When 
I  scolded  her  for  this,  she  said  that  Sam  had 
waited  long  enough  to  think  of  himself  for  a 
change  and  that  she  heartily  approved  of  the 
vacation  he  has  planned  for  you.  So  there  is 
no  help  there. 

We  may  as  well  admit  to  each  other  that 
Sophie  and  Sam  have  their  limitations.  They 
are  competent,  intelligent  and  industrious,  the 
"salt  of  the  earth,"  as  the  hackneyed  phrase 
has  it.  But  they  are  not  very  exciting,  and  they 


YOU  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 

HOW  MANY  EYES  ? 


There's  no  vacation  from  being  a  mother  .  .  .  you're 
always  looking  out  for  your  family.  Especially  for 
the  things  they  seem  to  be  too  busy,  or  too  pre- 
occupied, to  think  about  themselves. 

One  of  these  responsibilities  is  their  eyes,  an(i  it's 
probably  up  to  you  to  make  sure  they  have  the  reg- 
ular examinations  we  all  neecd  to  see  our  best. 

Remember  to  make  appointments  for  them— and  one 
for  yourself.  For  your  eyes,  too,  may  change  .  .  .  and 
it's  so  important  to  keep  our  seeing  up  to  date. 
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tend  to  lean  heavily  on  any  attractive  or  stimu- 
lating person  they  meet.  Do  they  mean  to 
squash  us  completely? 

When  I  saw  your  portrait  in  that  gallery  in 
Rome,  you  looked  like  everything  vibrant  and 
breath-stopping  in  the  whole  world  and  how 
could  I  guess  that  you  were,  in  actuality,  a  piti- 
ful victim  of  a  husband's  selfishness?  And  why 
do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  treated  like  a 
galley  slave?  Sam  needs  you  far  more  than 
you  need  Sam! 

It  may  be  too  late  for  me  (Sophie  smothered 
me  long  ago  with  extra  blankets,  social  obliga- 
tions and  liver  pills)  but  it  is  not  too  late  for 
you.  Put  your  foot  down.  Why  shouldn't  you 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


I 


come  to  Rome  if  you  want  to?  You've  earned 
"  ■  Yours,  too  much, 

LOREN 

P.S.  Sophie  has  gone  to  New  Hampshire  to 
visit  relatives  and  won't  be  back  till  early  in 
June.  This  will  give  her  precious  little  time  to 
help  me  wind  up  my  business  here  (legal  mat- 
ters bore  me,  but  Sophie  reacts  to  them  like  a 
spaniel  to  a  hidden  pheasant)  and  is  her  way 
of  punishing  me  for  my  inordinate  (her  word) 
interest  in  you.  Well,  it  won't  work.  I  intend 
to  haunt  your  theater  all  week  and  see  you  as 
much  as  you'll  let  me.  Can  you  have  dinner 
with  me  tomorrow  night,  and  the  next  night, 
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and  the  night  after  that?  No  one  should  be- 
grudge us  a  carefree  week,  us,  whose  lives  are 
so  short  of  jubilation! 

Note  to  Loreii  Hastings  from  Julia  Gentry: 

Hendrick  Hudson  Theater 
May  24 

Loren,  dear:  I  am  sending  this  by  special 
messenger  to  thank  you  for  the  magnificent 
yellow  roses  and  tell  you  that  I  can't  have 
dinner  with  you  tonight  as  we  planned.  (After 
three  dinners  and  four  luncheons,  you  can 
hardly  feel  this  a  bereavement!)  Sam  is  staying 
in  town  this  weekend  for  the  final  performance 
of  Katydid  and  to  help  me  clear  my  apartment 
for  the  summer  tenants,  who  want  to  get  into 
it  on  Sunday!  I  always  lease  it  furnished,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  personal  belongings 
which  somehow  accumulate  and  have  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Comers.  It's  a  good  thing 
that  Sam  adores  bringing  order  out  of  chaos, 
or  the  situation  would  be  hopeless. 

To  think  that  by  the  end  of  next  week  we 
may  all  be  in  Rome!  I  hinted  to  Cynthia  to 
find  out  what  she  thought  of  the  proposition, 
and  she  was  enthusiastic!  It  seems  that  she  has 
been  longing  to  stay  at  the  Comers  all  sum- 
mer, because  of  Bobby  Blaine  and  because  she 
has  been  invited  to  join  the  amateur  summer- 
theater  group  in  the  village.  I  haven't  said  any- 
thing to  Martha— and  not  a  word  to  Sam — 
but  I'm  working  up  my  courage.  By  this  Sun- 
day evening  I  should  know  if  he  will  come  with 
us,  or  if  he  prefers  to  stay  at  home  by  himself 
and  be  aggrieved!  Because  J  am  coming  to 
Rome,  whether  Sam  does  or  not.  As  you  say, 
why  should  I  wait  till  I'm  eighty  before  I  begin 
to  enjoy  myself!  I'm, glad  you  came  along  to 
put  some  spunk  into  me.  Until  you  pointed 
out  that  for  years  I've  been  following  every- 
body's inclinations  but  my  own,  I  didn't 
realize  what  a  door  mat  I've  been  making  of 
myself.  But  no  more! 

I  confess  I'm  a  bit  worried  about  whether 
Sophie  will  welcome  me,  if  I  come  alone.  She, 
like  Sam,  is  so  terribly  conventional.  Surely 
she  couldn't  construe  my  trip  as  anything  but 
what  it  is,  a  harmless,  long-needed  holiday  in 
pleasant  company.  Could  she? 

Affectionately,  and  in  haste, 
Julia 

P.S.  In  front  of  Sam  and  Sophie,  I  hope  you 
will  be  more  careful  of  what  you  say  than  you 
were  last  night.  You  are  only  imagining  that 
you're  in  love  with  me,  you  know.  And,  no 
matter  how  fond  I  am  of  you,  I  wouldn't  cause 
Sam  a  moment's  pain.  The  dear  man  would  be 
lost  without  me,  and  I  do  have  a  conscience. 
As  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prove 
to  you  yesterday ! 

Letter  to  Sam  Gentry  from  Beardsley  Talent 
Associates:  ^ew  York  City 

May  26 

Dear  Sam:  Here's  the  list  I  will  send  to 
Fashion  indicating  some  of  the  concessions 
you  and  Julia  have  made  for  the  success  of 
your  marriage : 

Concessions — Sam 

Supports  family  completely,  leaving  wife 
free  to  dispose  of  her  own  money  as  she 
chooses;  is  in  charge  of  household,  hires 
servants,  buys  new  equipment,  etc. ;  favoring 
public  schools,  is  home  by  5:30  every  week 
night  to  be  with  daughters  (says,  "I  can  bring 
my  work  home;  Julia  can't");  manages  house- 
hold finances,  as  well  as  those  of  his  business; 
selects  wife's  plays;  co-operates  with  wife's 
agents  (us!);  relieves  wife  of  all  humdrum 
detail  so  that  she  can  pursue  her  career  with- 
out hindrance. 

Concessions — Julia 

Does  not  object  to  family's  living  in  coun- 
try, though  it  makes  extra  travel  for  her; 
spends  all  free  time  with  them,  regrets  it  is  not 
more;  invests  money  sensibly,  is  not  unduly 
extravagant;  conducts  herself  decorously, 
avoiding  theatrical  feuds  and  the  gossip  col- 
umns; is  generous  in  public  acknowledgment 
of  husband's  help  in  her  career. 

If  you  can  think  of  anything  to  add  to  Julia's 
list,  I'd  be  glad  to  have  it.  Confidentially,  sev- 
eral of  the  items  are  rather  negative  (more 
about  what  she  doesn't  do,  rather  than  what 
she  does)  and  somebody  might  get  the  idea 
that  she  is  longer  on  receiving  than  on  giving. 


It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  say  that  she'i 
put  part  of  her  money  into  a  trust  fund  foi 
the  girls,  but  I've  discovered  to  my  surprise 
that  she  hasn't.  Could  we  fake  this  item  a  bit, 
or  would  Fashion  check? 

Another  awkward  thing.  Julia  is  all  for  thi 
interview  but  absolutely  insists  that  CynthidJ*"^ 
and  Martha  be  left  out  of  it.  This  is  an  impo* 
sibility.  Fashion  wants  the  girls,  and  that  "pre- 
serving the  children's  privacy"  bit  won't  go 
down  with  them.  I'm  sure  they'll  cancel  the 
feature  unless  you  can  talk  Julia  around. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Bill  Beardsley 


Letter  to  Bill  Beardsley  from  Sam  Gentry: 

Gentry  and  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
May  28 

Dear  Bill:  Originally  we  did  want  the  gijis 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  limelight,  but  I  believft '  • 
with  you,  that  Julia  is  carrying  this  a  bit  too 
far.  Once  won't  hurt,  and  the  girls  will  be  so 
pleased.  Besides,  they're  not  children  any*  f 
more  (at  least,  Cynthia  isn't)  and  they  might 
misinterpret  their  mother's  motives  in  omit- 
ting them  from  the  Great  Occasion. 

It  isn't  that  Julia  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
her  daughters.  Rather,  it's  that  she's  been  will 
them  so  little  that  she  doesn't  really  kno' 
them  and  can't  understand  what  their  thoughts 
or  feelings  might  be.  This  is  one  of  the  short- 
comings  that  the  summer  trip  ought  to  rectify. 
If  you're  shut  into  a  car  with  three  other  peo- 
ple, you're  apt  to  get  to  know  them  pretty 
well. 

About  your  list  for  Fashion:  Julia's  chief 
contributions  are  difficult  to  pin-point,  but 
they  are  most  definitely  present.  They  lie 
mainly  in  the  kind  of  woman  she  is:  some- 
times thoughtless,  but  never  petty  or  mean; 
entrancing  as  a  chameleon;  as  full  of  vitality 
as  a  child;  gay  on  small  provocation;  in  short, 
the  most  fascinating  company  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  list  qualities  like  this, 
but  they  exist,  nevertheless. 

While  I'm  at  it,  I'll  tell  you  something  I've 
never  confessed  to  anyone  before:  I  secretly 
begrudge  every  minute  that  her  work  takes  her 
away  from  me.  In  twenty  years  I've  not  had 
nearly  enough  of  Julia!  But  you  can't  put 
"husband  would  like  to  kidnap  wife"  on  any 
sensible  list,  now,  can  you?  Though  I  suppose 
this  summer's  excursion  is  a  kind  of  kidnaping 
attempt,  at  that.  Don't  tell  Julia. 

I'll  talk  the  Fashion  setup  over  with  her  as 
soon  as  the  season  is  finished  and  she's  more 
relaxed.  At  the  end  of  a  run  she's  always  rest- 
less, worried  about  the  next  play,  worried! 
about  getting  old,  worried  about— well,  you 
name  it.  Fatigue,  pure  and  simple.  After  a  few- 
weeks'  rest,  she  gets  over  the  feeling  that  life  is' 
somehow  passing  her  by,  and  the  tensions  dis- 
appear. 

About  my  list.  I'd  like  it  shortened  a  bit. 
Surely  a  good  many  of  those  items  can  be' 
taken  for  granted.  You've  made  me  sound  like 
a  martyr  or  a  noble  drudge,  and  I'm  not.  I'm 
a  patient  man  with  an  extraordinarily  fasci- 
nating wife,  that's  all.       In  confidence, 

Sam 


il 


Excerpt  from  the  diary  of  Martha  Gentry: 

May  29 

It  is  hard  to  be  a  writer  because  things  keep 
happening  so  fast  there  is  no  time  to  write 
them  down.  School  closed  on  Friday,  Katydia 
closed  on  Saturday,  and  Sunday  night  my 
parents  separated.  So  here  it  is  Monday 
morning,  and  I  am  way  behind. 

The  trouble  started  after  supper.  Mother 
and  daddy  thought  I'd  gone  to  the  movies  with 
Mrs.  Alden,  because  when  I  came  downstairs 
they  stopped  shouting  at  each  other  and 
looked  remorseful.  And  my  father  said,  "The 
child  might  as  well  know  the  truth.  We're  not 
going  to  Colorado,  Martha.  Your  mother  has 
decided  she'd  rather  run  off  to  Rome  without 
us." 

Well,  that  didn't  sound  so  terrible  to  me. 
1  never  said  so,  but  I  hate  automobile  trips. 
They're  pokey  and  your  legs  get  cramped  and 
people  say  "Oh,  look  at  that!"  And  it's  just  a 
mountain  or  a  tree  or  something.  And  every- 
body gets  hungry  and  cross,  and  the  hotels 
never  expect  you.  even  when  you  wrote  to 
them  two  weeks  ago.  1  went  on  a  trip  once  with 
Babs  Martin's  family  and  I  know. 
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lut  I  didn't  get  time  to  say  anything  because 
y  were  already  tallying  about  Sacrifices  and 
isideration  and  my  father  said.  "1  wouldn't 
nd  one  day  anyplace  where  that  phony 
■en  Hastings  was!"  And  mother  said,  "Just 
ause  Loren's  a  gentleman  and  good- 
king   "  And  daddy  said,  "Good-look- 

,  my  foot!"  (He  was  wrong,  because  Mr. 
stings  is  good-looking.)  And  mother  said, 
on't  be  jealous,  darling,  it  doesn't  suit  you," 
I  daddy  said,  "Jealous  of  what!  Of  that— 
t  white  peacock?  Why,  if  it  weren't  for 
)hie  he'd  be  a  beachcomber!" 
"hen  mother  said  she  supposed  daddy 
ught  she  was  a  white  peacock  too  and  more 
uble  than  she  was  worth,  and  daddy  said 
was  beginning  to,  and  1  went  to  the  kitchen 
5et  something  to  eat  because  I  am  not  inter- 
;d  in  peacocks  since  they  tore  a  hole  in  my 
t  flannel  skirt. 

ly  the  time  I  came  back,  my  father  had  a 
tease  and  was  saying,  "It'll  be  interesting  to 
how  your  highness  makes  out  on  her  own," 
1  mother  said,  "You've  been  flattering  your- 
",  dear.  I'll  get  along  nicely."  And  daddy 
J,  "Since  I  won't  be  missed,  it  doesn't  mat- 
how  long  I  stay  away,  then."  And  mother 


Woman  has  believed  in  man  even 
when  he  did  not  warrant  it,  and  she 
has  endured  the  further  paradox 
that  man  needed  woman's  aid  even, 
when  he  said  he  was  strength  and 
she  was  weakness.  .  .  .  She  learned 
that  she  is  a  danger  to  him  because 
of  the  weakness  that  he  finds  in  him- 
self when  with  her.  He  comes  to  her 
at  his  peril,  for  she  can  soften  him, 
she  can  expose  him  to  his  passions, 
and  his  childishness,  and  to  all  that 
is  most  primitive  and  most  formless 
in  him.  She  exposes  him  to  the  un- 
conscious, so  how  natural  if  she  has 
been  feared  for  her  power  over  man; 
feared  and  scorned  and  ruthlessly 
suppressed,  she  was  then  left  to 
carry  both  his  sins  and  her  own. 
While  he,  much  lightened  by  what  he 
hod  left  with  her,  went  forward  to 
clarify  all  those  impersonal  things  in 
which  we  have  half  our  being. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  and  Sometimes  Men 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


d,  "If  you  walk  out  that  door,  you  may  be 
ying  longer  than  you  think.  I'll  divorce  you 
desertion!"  And  daddy  said,  "Good-by, 
artha,  I'll  write  to  you  from  Colorado,"  and 
mmed  the  door  and  went  before  I  had  time 
say  anything.  Then  mother  put  her  arms 
Dund  me  and  said,  "Don't  worry,  child.  At 
ist  your  mother  loves  you."  But,  of  course, 
ddy  loves  me  too  and  Ts  only  angry  at 
Dther. 

1  stayed  awake  until  Cynthia  came  home 
)m  her  date  and  told  her  what  had  hap- 
ned,  and  she  said  it  would  all  blow  over, 
ou  and  Charley  Graham  fight  a  lot,"  she 

id,  "but  you  don't  stay  mad  long,  do  you?" 
ut  that's  different,  because  Charley  and  I 

2  in  love,  and  mother  and  daddy  are  only 
arried.)  Then  she  went  into  mother's  room— 
lich  daddy  never  allowed,  for  fear  of  dis- 
rbing  mother's  rest— and  they  were  stil 
Iking  when  I  fell  asleep. 
Charley  is  coming  up  to  play  tennis  today 
d  Cynthia  says  I  must  not  say  a  word  about 
2  Trouble  because  daddy  will  probably  be 
ime  this  evening.  But  maybe  not,  and  then 
will  be  a  child  of  Divorce  and  grow  up 
urotic  and  make  everyone  worry  about  me. 
ad  I  will  be  able  to  do  awful  things  and  not 
t  blamed  for  them,  like  that  little  Cissy  Hen- 
rson. 

But  I'd  rather  have  daddy  home. 

'tter  to  Loren  Hastings  from  Julia  Gentry: 
Gentry  Comers 
May  31 

Dearest  Loren:  Since  I  spoke  to  you  on  the 
lone,  the  situation  has  become  unbelievably 


worse!  Bill  Beardsley,  my  agent,  has  had  no 
luck  in  locating  Sam.  Even  his  oflice  claims 
not  to  know  where  he  is,  which  makes  every- 
thing very  awkward  and  leaves  everybody  up 
in  the  air.  I  suppose  he's  sulking  in  a  little 
room  somewhere  in  New  York  and,  after  he 
feels  he's  been  properly  missed,  will  come 
blandly  home  to  a  great  welcome!  He  couldn't 
be  more  mistaken.  I  have  a  few  things  to  say 
to  Sam! 

The  worst  blow  is  that  this  morning  the 
entire  servant  staff'  left  on  the  vacations  that 
Sam  had  arranged  for  them— and  1  didn't  dare 
ask  them  to  stay,  for  fear  news  of  Sam's 
abominable  behavior  would  get  out  to  the 


newspapers!  So  I  had  to  smile  and  pretend 
that  he  had  been  unexpectedly  called  out  of 
town  but  would  be  back  any  minute.  Tomor- 
row I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  woman  from  the 
village,  but  Bill  Beardsley  says  I  must  be  very 
careful  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
outsiders  around  until  this  whole  thing  is 
settled.  He  says  that  the  Gentrys  are  an  insti- 
tution, an  example  of  Virtue  in  High  Places 
and  that  the  public  will  take  disillusion  pretty 
hard.  Well,  1  take  scrambled  eggs  three  times 
a  day  pretty  hard  too.  It's  the  only  thing  I 
know  how  to  cook. 

Meanwhile.  Sam's  mail  is  piling  up  here, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  to  open  it  or  not. 


I  suppose  there  are  bills  that  should  be  paid, 
etc.,  but  all  I  have  to  guide  me  is  a  deskful  of 
papers  and  notes  with  which  I  am  unfamiliar. 
There's  something  about  a  new  well  to  be  dug 
during  the  summer — we  have  our  own  water 
system  here,  you  know — but  no  record  of  the 
firm  who  is  to  do  it ;  and  one  of  the  cars  is  miss- 
ing and  I  don't  know  if  Sam  took  it  or  if  it's  in 
a  garage  being  fixed  somewhere.  I  don't  drive 
and  Cynthia  was  just  learning,  so  we  don't  miss 
it  much.  Still.  1  wish  I  had  a  plain  little  agenda 
of  some  kind  to  follow.  Not  that  I  don't  feel 
entirely  competent.  Anyone  not  suffering 
from  a  brain  injury  can  do  clerical  work.  Sam 
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Whatever  it  is  you're  eating  or  drinking,  cooking  or  baking 
you  can  save  a  lot  of  calories  by  sweetening  with  Sucaryl* 
And  there's  no  bitter  aftertaste.  At  drugstores  everywhere. 


Abbott  Laboratories,  North 
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Potato  -Burners ! 


New  hamburger  idea!  Quick,  and  so  tasty, 
because  you  make  it  with  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 
...tomato  at  its  cookin'  best! 


Then  you  simme'-  t  ^   o  .rated  onion 

drained  ^,,,,oes  \       ground  beef 

eups  cooked,  ^^^f^       pepper  ^  Hunt's  Tomato 

1  teasp.  salt  ^  parsley  . uh  A  cuj  ^^^.^^^^ 

^^ines  on  ever }  copf-iy^^"' 
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.lys  made  such  heavy  weather  out  of  it.  To 
iress  me,  I  suppose. 

V'oiild  you  and  Sophie  liiid  time  to  come 
vn  and  be  our  house  guests,  for  as  long  as 
I  clioose  to  stay?  (Last  night  I  dreamed  of 
t  wonderful  beef  stew  Sophie  used  to 
ke!)  Eixplain  the  situation  to  her,  and  the 
d  for  extreme  secrecy  until  Sam  is  found 
in.  As  Beardsley  says,  there  is  no  need  to 
ertise  me  as  a  woman  whom  men  walk 
ly  from!  But  if  Sam  thinks  1  can't  get  along 
hout  him,  he  can  just  think  again!  Upon 
It  meat  doth  this,  our  Caesar,  feed  that  he 
h  grown  so  great!      Yours,  distraught, 

Jui  lA 

ry  from  the  Joiinuil  oj  South  Dakota  Smith : 

\  Gently  Corners 

June  6 

Itill  no  Sam  Gentry,  and  no  definite  word 

0  when  he  is  expected.  The  situation  is  odd. 
)m  everything  I  know  of  Mr.  Cientry,  he  is 
orderly  and  punctilious  man.  Yet  no  one 
e  knew  I  was  to  arrive,  Mrs.  Gentry  did  not 
agnize  me  by  name  and  obviously  has  not 
d  Glory  by  Day.  Mr.  Beardsley,  her  repre- 
tative,  came  down  Thursday  afternoon, 

1  lie  seemed  to  know  who  I  was,  all  right, 
knew  nothing  about  which  revisions  Mr. 

ntry  had  in  mind.  Everyone,  however,  is 
nendously  cordial.  They  insist  that  I  re- 
in here  as  a  house  guest — I  believe  the 
irest  hotel  is  thirty  miles  away — and  await 
.  Gentry's  return,  a  vastly  uncertain  event, 
ather,  from  the  nervous  silence  that  any 
ntion  of  it  brings  on. 

)0  I  am,  perforce,  taking  the  first  vacation 
;  ever  had  in  my  life.  The  orphanage  was 
er  like  this,  nor  the  factory,  nor  my  swelter- 
little  room  at  the  boardinghouse!  Cientry 
rners  is  rather  like  the  big  Southern  man- 
ns  that  I've  seen  in  the  movies:  white  pillars, 
/ered  verandas,  vast  rooms  and  a  noble 
ircase.  Its  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  its 
ns  are  studded  with  big  trees,  which  com- 
tely  block  ofT  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
tant  highway.  It  has  a  kitchen  gartien,  too, 
h  herbs  and  lettuces,  and  a  tennis  court 
ere  young  Martha  gives  me  a  lesson  each 
rning.  There  is  even  a  pair  of  white  pea- 
:ks,  the  first  I've  ever  seen,  and  to  watch 
se  gorgeous  birds  strut  past  a  backdrop  of 
wcring  pink  shrubs  is  a  breathless  experi- 
;e!  Martha  dislikes  them;  but  Mrs.  Gentry 
i  Cynthia  adore  them. 
The  gardeners  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
e  and  feeding  of  the  peacocks  and  of  the 
lunds.  I  have  never  seen  a  house  so  well 
ffed  on  the  outsitle  and  so  poorly  staffed  on 
inside.  There  isn't  a  servant  on  the  prcm- 
>  except  for  a  cleaning  woman  from  the  vil- 
e  who  comes  in  for  a  few  hours  each  morn- 
and  has  been  doing  that  only  recently,  she 
s.  I  would  expect — in  a  house  so  far  out  in 
country — to  find  a  group  of  old  family 
ainers,  but  no,  there  is  only  an  impersonal 
•dening  service,  dispatched  from  a  nearby 
rsery.  Has  Mrs.  Gentry  quarreled  with  her 
P? 

She'doesn't  appear  difficult.  In  fact,  she  is 
>st  beguilingly  pleasant.  But,  in  her  own 
use,  she  appears  to  be  quite  out  of  her  ele- 
nt.  She  is  sweet  to  her  daughters — when 
;  realizes  they  are  there — and  perfectly 
lite  and  cordial  to  me.  I  have  fallen  into  the 
bit  of  preparing  breakfast  for  her  and  she 
5  it  in  the  kitchen,  talking  vivaciously  and 
trming  me  out  of  my  wits  with  very  little 
luble.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  disappears  up- 
irs,  coming  down  only  at  dinnertime  and 
the  evening.  Occasionally  she  has  asked  me 
drive  into  town  to  buy  the  groceries.  "Get 
latever  you  think  we  need,"  she  says.  "I 
ow  I'm  imposing  on  you,  dear  Mr.  Dakota, 
t  I  really  know  nothing  about  food  in  its 
tural  state."  Nor  in  its  unnatural  state, 
her,  I'm  afraid.  She  is  an  extremely  bad 
ok,  but  she  is  reluctant  to  hire  a  chef  and 
:  refuses  to  let  us  dine  out  more  than  once 
lAeek.  I  suppose  the  real  reason  is  that  she 
I  racts  a  good  deal  of  attention  wherever  she 
|es,  and  she  seems  to  be  averse  to  that.  (Can 
I  e  be  an  actress  and  a  recluse  at  the  same 
I  nc?)  "There  aren't  many  restaurants  near," 
-  s;iys,  "and  the  ones  there  are!"  Which  is 
le,  but  even  a  poor  restaurant  would  be  an 
provement  on  the  cuisine  here.  Hot  dogs 


and  hamburgers  are  as  far  as  /  go,  but  I've 
begun  to  study  the  cookbooks  in  the  library 
here.  In  self-defense,  I  need  to  improve  my 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  couple  named  Hastings,  old 
friends  of  Mrs.  Gentry's,  on  whom  she  sets 
great  store.  They  will  be  coming  down  here 
soon,  she  tells  me,  either  to  stay  here  or  to 
take  a  house  in  the  village  for  the  summer. 
She  seems  to  think  that,  with  the  arrival  of 
the.se  two,  all  her  troubles  will  be  over— but, 
unless  they  are  an  ex-butler  and  an  ex-cook, 
I  don't  see  how  they  can  improve  the  situation 
much. 

But  oh!  what  a  wonderful  Maude  in  Glory 
by  Day  Mrs.  Gentry  will  make!  She's  com- 
plex, with  a  great  vitality  and  as  many  facets 
as  a  well-cut  diamond.  The  play  is  exactly 
right  for  her,  just  as  Sam  said.  Having  met  her, 
I  am  starting  to  revise  a  bit  on  my  own,  and  I 
hope  Sam  will  approve.  Where  is  he? 

Letter  to  Julia  Gentry  from  Bill  Beardsley: 

New  York  City 
June  8 

Dear  Julia:  For  your  own  sake,  you  must 
not — I  repeat,  must  not — cry  and  shout  over 
the  telephone  as  you  did  yesterday.  I  don't 
completely  trust  those  country  party  lines. 
Letters  are  far  more  discreet  at  this  moment; 
and  besides.  I  could  scarcely  make  out  what 
you  were  trying  to  tell  me.  What  is  scrambled 
every  day?  And  how  seriously  was  your  hand 
burned? 

I  am  not  taking  Sam's  part  against  you.  I  am 
not  taking  anyone's  part.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
preserve  a  valuable  property  (you)  and  pre- 
vent irreparable  damage  to  a  career.  It's  all 
right  to  say  that  divorce  is  commonplace  these 
days,  but  your  case  is  as  special  as  a  Methodist 
bishop's.  It  must  be  handled  carefully  and 
tactfully,  and  for  that  we  need  Sam's  co- 
operation. Otherwise,  there  will  be  very  un- 
pleasant repercussions  in  the  press,  with  snide 
"l-told-you-so's"  and  sly  snickers,  which  will 
not  do  your  next  play  any  good. 

The  whole  idea  of  divorce  is  decidedly  pre- 
mature, but,  since  you  have  taken  this  tack, 
I  have  consulted  our  legal  branch.  They  like 
the  desertion  angle  and  feel  it  would  win  you 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  from  the  court.  They 
recommend  that  you  and  your  daughters  re- 
main exactly  where  you  are  (one  does  not 
prove  desertion  by  romping  off  oneself)  until 
such  time  as  further  formalities,  like  a  written 
request  from  yourself  to  Sam  asking  that  he 
return  to  you,  need  to  be  instigated.  Have  you 
considered  the  point  of  the  custody  of  your 
daughters?  I  feel  I  must  warn  you  that,  if  Sam 


contests,  he  has  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
awarded  the  girls.  Cynthia,  of  course,  is  of  an 
age  to  make  up  her  own  mind,  more  or  less, 
and  you  would  undoubtedly  have  visiting 
privileges  with  Martha.  Our  lawyers  say, 
however,  that  the  demands  of  your  profession, 
with  its  long  periods  of  absence  from  home, 
would  not  dispose  the  court  in  your  favor  as  a 
parent. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  I  should  be  writing 
of  such  matters  to  you,  one  of  the  marriage- 
madc-in-heaven  Gentrys!  Let  us  delay  such 
talk  until  Sam  is  found.  He  will  know  best  how 
the  thing  should  be  handled,  with  the  least 
harm  all  around.  Meanwhile,  sit  tipht  and  keep 
mum.  I  am  glad  Smith  is  there.  Without  know- 
ing it,  he  may  prove  a  good  witness  for  you, 
though  I  can't  believe  it  will  really  coine  to 
that! 

One  of  our  California  people  is  combing 
Arizona  for  Sam.  I'll  keep  in  touch.  Please 
try  to  calm  yourself!  Yours, 

Bn  I 

Special-delivery  letter  to  Loren  Hastings  from 
Sophie  Hastings:  Brookshire 

New  Hampshiie 
June  10 

Dear  Loren:  Your  telegram  arrived  twenty 
minutes  ago  and  left  me  shocked  and  sorry, 
but  not  for  Julia.  When  I  think  of  Sam's  in- 
credible devotion  to  her  over  all  these  years, 
and  then  to  have  her  turn  down  the  first  favor 
he  asks  of  her— well,  it  makes  me  boil!  I  don't 
dislike  Julia — who  could? — but  I'm  not  in  the 
least  sorry  for  her,  either.  In  fact,  I've  written 
Sam  a  letter,  in  care  of  his  club,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  refusal  to  be  a  footstool  any 
longer! 

He  has  even  infected  me  with  courage,  so 
that  I  can  tell  you  plainly  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  going  anywhere  near  Gentry  Corners. 
Isn't  it  enough  that  I  should  be  your  house- 
keeper, your  social  secretary,  your  nurse  and 
your  bookkeeper?  Am  1  now  to  be  used  as  a 
prop  of  respectability  so  that  you  can  go 
down  to  Julia's  house  where  it  is  more  conven- 
ient for  you  to  flirt  with  her?  Not  this  time! 
Beginning  with  office  girls  and  ending  with 
phony  noblewomen  on  the  beach  of  Biarritz, 
I've  had  it!  I  know  that  you're  not  a  genuine 
philanderer,  but  mental  infidelity  is  just  as 
hard  to  bear  as  the  other  kind,  and  I  am  tired 
of  waiting  out  these  interludes  until  your 
attention  returns  to  me. 

The  more  I  think  of  your  complacent  little 
plan  for  me,  the  angrier  I  get.  Settle  your  own 
affairs  with  the  lawyers.  Make  your  own  ar- 
rangements for  the  summer.  I  am  beginning 


"Would  you  get  my  boy?  He'i  wearing  blue 
jeant,  white  T  shirt  and  has  a  butch  haircut.' 
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to  think  that  what  we  need  is  a  long  separa- 
tion—perhaps a  permanent  one.  From  now 
on,  I  shall  do  as  I  please,  which  is  what  you 
have  always  done.  Just  let  me  alone! 

Sophie 

P.  S.  I  hope  Julia  accepts  whatever  proposal 
you  are  thinking  of  making  to  her.  The  two 
of  you  deserve  each  other! 

Letter  to  Julia  Gentry  from  Loren  Hastings: 

New  York  City 
June  15 

Dearest  Julia:  I  have  been  up  to  my  ears  in 
legal  red  tape  for  the  past  three  days— thanks 
to  Sophie,  who  has  turned  completely  unrea- 
sonable and  selfish — but  the  worst  is  over  and 
I  can  get  away.  Mr.  Gamble,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  my  firm  of  attorneys,  has  managed  to 
find  me  a  house  for  the  summer,  not  six  miles 
from  you.  It's  a  small,  white  salt-box  house 
on  Cravatte  Road,  near  the  river.  Do  you 
know  it?  Gamble  says  it  is  simply  but  com- 
pletely furnished— a  kitchen  and  bath,  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  large  living/dining  room.  It 
sounds  somewhat  primitive,  but  will  be  ade- 
quate for  me  and  the  valet  Mr.  Gamble  has 
discovered  for  me.  His  name  is  Haskell,  and 
he  is  not  averse  to  acting  as  butler  on  the  side. 
We  shall  drive  down  and  take  up  residence  on 
the  seventeenth.  Then,  my  dear  girl,  I  shall  be 
on  hand  to  help  you  through  your  difficulties. 
Hold  the  fort! 

Don't  fret  about  Sophie.  A  few  weeks 
among  those  sedate  and  priggish  relatives  of 
hers  and  she'll  be  crying  for  better  company; 
but,  of  course,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I'll 
take  her  back.  1  am  not  an  easily  offended 
man,  but  she  has  said  some  genuinely  unfor- 
givable things.  While  Gamble  and  I  were  go- 
ing through  the  tedium  of  estimating  taxes, 
etc.,  I  hinted  to  him  that  I  would  like  a  com- 
plete statement  of  whatever  properties  are  in 
Sophie's  name,  etc.,  so  that,  if  it  comes  to  a 
divorce,  I'll  know  what  to  exp)ect  financially. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  she  controls  a 
great  deal  of  my  money,  and  this  is  hardly  the 
time  to  expect  her  to  turn  any  of  it  loose.  In- 
deed, it  was  Mr.  Gamble's  frank  opinion  that 
I  could  not  afford  a  divorce,  but  no  sacrifice 
would  be  too  great  if  things  work  out  between 
you  and  me  as  I  hope  they  will.  But  more  of 
this  when  I  see  you. 

All  at  once  I  feel  ten  years  younger,  very 
carefree  and  happy!  You  must  know  why. 

Yours  devotedly, 
Loren 

Excerpt  from  the  diary  of  Martha  Gentry: 

June  23 

Today  was  a  very  exciting  day,  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  commence.  I  think  I'll  begin 
with  Cynthia's  fainting  at  rehearsal.  She  was 
acting  Kate  Hardcastle  in  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  which  the  Village  Players  are  going 
to  give  in  their  barn  on  August  6.  And  this 
afternoon  she  fainted  in  the  middle  of  Act  I 
and  they  brought  her  home.  So  mother  ran  up 
and  down  twisting  her  hands  and  Mr. 
Dakota  Smith  called  the  doctor.  Cynthia 
came  to  and  said  she  was  all  right,  but  the 
doctor  went  on  examining  anyway.  And  you 
know  what?  He  said  she  was  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  needed  a  balanced  diet  and 
vitamins,  and  he  looked  very  cross  at  mother, 
who  was  stunned.  "What  does  this  girl  eat?" 
said  the  doctor.  "I  don't  know,"  said  mother, 
looking  like  a  convict.  "You  don't  know!" 
said  the  doctor.  "We  don't  eat  at  the  same 
times,  except  for  dinner,"  mother  told  him, 
"and  sometimes  Cynthia  stays  down  at  re- 
hearsal and  eats  there." 

"Well,  madam,  it's  your  business  to  know," 
said  the  doctor,  very  lofty.  And  mother  began 
to  cry,  and  he  wrote  out  a  vitamin  prescrip- 
tion and  left. 

So  I  never  got  a  word  in  edgeways,  but  I 
could  have  told  him  that  Cynthia  is  dieting 
so  she'll  look  better  in  the  costumes  for  the 
play  and  black  coffee  and  soup  is  all  she'll  eat, 
no  matter  how  much  scrambled  eggs  and 
applesauce  and  hamburgers  and  tomatoes  are 
on  the  table.  Only  she  didn't  tell  Mr.  Smith 
or  mother  and  they  thought  she'd  been  eating 
at  rehearsal.  And,  when  I  helped  her  up  to  her 
room,  she  told  me  I  wasn't  to  tell,  that  she  felt 
very  foolish  and  would  eat  more  from  now  on. 
But  I  .said  it  wasn't  fair  for  mother  to  think 
Cynthia's  fainting  was  her  fault,  and  Cynthia 
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said  if  1  told  she'd  tell  mother  that  I  was  down 
at  Charley  Graham's  house  morning,  noon 
and  night.  Which  I'm  not,  because  I  play  three 
sets  of  tennis  with  Mr.  Smith  every  morning 
before  I  go,  and  what  else  is  there  to  do?  But 
I  guess  mother  might  thinic  I  shouldn't  go 
there  so  much,  and  Charley  Graham  is  all 
that  keeps  me  from  dying  with  boredom.  So  I 
promised  Cynthia  I  wouldn't  tell  on  her. 

When  I  got  downstairs,  mother  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  having  a  Serious  Conversation 
with  cookbooks  all  over  the  table.  "I  know 
the  meals  haven't  been  fancy,"  Mr.  Smith  was 
saying,  "but  I'd  swear  that  they  were  balanced. 
Maybe  she  hasn't  been  eating  enough:  I've 
been  too  busy  to  notice."  "Oh,  it  isn't  your 
fault,  Mr.  Smith,"  mother  said,  "you've 
done  wonderfully.  The  blame  is  mine,  1 
haven't  been  paying  any  attention,  I've  been 
so  wrapped  up  in  my  own  affairs.  But  I'll  do 
better  from  now  on,  see  if  I  don't."  And  she 
put  her  arms  around  me,  like  I  had  been  the 
one  to  faint. 

Then  Mr.  Smith  said  pardon  him,  he  didn't 
wish  to  be  inquisitive,  but  was  there  any  rea- 
son why  Mrs.  Gentry  couldn't  hire  a  cook.  "I 
don't  mind  playing  chef,"  he  said,  "I've  had 
to  do  it  since  I  was  sixteen.  But  if  I'm  not 
doing  it  right  " 

"I  can't  hire  a  cook,  I  can't  hire  anyone" 
said  mother,  "because  my  husband — I  shouldn't 
be  telling  you  this,  it's  in  strict  confidence — 
is  on  a  very  secret  mission  for  the  Government, 
and  the  FBI  thought  that  the  fewer  people 
there  were  in  the  house  until  he  came  home, 
the  safer  it  would  be."  She  was  looking  at  me 
when  she  said  it,  but,  honestly,  she  was  so 
good  that  I  believed  it  myself,  almost! 

Well,  Mr.  Smith  acted  reheved,  anil  he  said 
that  he  was  glad  she'd  told  him,  that  he'd  been 
wondering  a  little,  and  now  that  he  knew  he'd 
just  pack  himself  olf  to  New  York  and  wait  for 
Mr.  Gentry  to  call  liim  when  he  returned.  And 
mother  said  she  didn't  blame  him  for  wanting 
to  leave — and  Mr.  Smith  said  it  wasn't  like 
that  at  all— and  so  forth.  It  ended  up  with  him 
agreeing  to  stay  on  a  few  more  days,  until 
mother  could  arrange  things  with  Mr.  Has- 
tings. "I  have  to  have  help  with  the  cooking 
and  the  chaulTcuring,"  she  said,  "and  I 
daren't  trust  a  stranger.  Of  course  Lorcn 
can't  slay  at  the  house,  it  wouldn't  be  conven- 
tional, but  he  might  take  over  the  driving,  now 
that  he's  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  that  man 
of  his  can  cook  " 

Mr.  Hastings  telephoned  a  little  later  to  ask 
mother  to  come  out  to  dinner  with  him,  and 
she  accepted  for  all  of  us.  I  think  Mr.  I  lastings 
was  a  little  surprised,  but  he  acted  polite.  He 
even  told  Mr.  Smith  that  he  might  as  well 
come  along,  too,  but  Mr.  Smith  said  no,  he 
had  just  had  a  new  idea  for  a  play  that  he 
wanted  to  fool  around  with.  So  mother  and 
Cynthia  and  I  went  to  the  inn,  and  Mr. 
Hastings  said  that  the  food  was  terrible;  and 
when  he  dropped  Cynthia  off  at  the  Players' 
Barn  mother  said  why  didn't  we  all  go  in  and 
watch  rehearsals  for  a  while,  which  made  Mr. 
Hastings  look  positively  black.  And  everyone 
there  made  a  big  fuss  over  mother,  and  we 
stayed  until  rehearsal  was  completely  over, 
which  made  Cynthia  very  happy.  When  he 
drove  us  home,  mother  said  the  girls  would  be 
going  to  bed,  why  didn't  he  come  in  and  have 
a  drink,  and  he  said  no,  he  wasn't  feeling  very 
well,  that  awful  dinner  had  done  something 
to  his  liver,  and  he  went  away.  I  think  mother 
was  mifTed,  but  Mr.  Hastings  really  looked 
quite  green  and  frail. 

So  I  didn't  see  Charley  Graham  hardly  at 
all  today.  I'll  make  up  for  it  tomorrow,  and 
maybe  skip  my  Y  Club  meeting  for  once.  All 
they're  talking  about  anyway  is  where  they'll 
have  their  County  Jamboree,  and  looking  at 
me!  Because  last  summer  daddy  said  they 
could  have  the  next  one  at  the  Corners,  and 
they're  expecting  me  to  invite  them,  and  now 
I  cant.  Because  how  would  mother  handle 
that  many  girls  at  once?  I  think  I'll  tell  Mrs. 
Hudson  that  I'm  resigning.  My  life  is  so  de- 
pressing anyway  that  nothing  could  make  it 
much  worse. 

Letter  to  Julia  from  Mrs.  Hugh  Graham: 

Orchardlawn 
June  25 

My  dear  Mrs.  Gentry:  Though  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I  make  bold 


to  write  to  you  because  I  have  known  Mr. 
Gentry  for  a  long  while  and  because  I  am  a 
neighbor  of  yours.  If  Mr.  Gentry  were  home, 
I  should  address  this  letter  to  him,  but 
Martha  says  that  he  is  away. 

My  son  Charles  is  thirteen,  a  year  older  than 
Martha,  and  the  two  of  them  have  known 
each  other  ever  since  you  moved  here.  In  pre- 
vious summers,  Charles  was  at  your  house  a 
good  bit.  Mr.  Gentry  is  so  good  with  young 
people,  and  he  always  included  Charles  in  the 
picnics,  or  tennis,  or  movie  expeditions.  We, 
in  turn,  reciprocated  with  invitations  that  we 
thought  Martha  would  enjoy,  and  it  was  a 
most  happy  state  of  affairs  all  around. 


But  since  Mr.  Gentry's  absence,  Martha 
has  been  here  on  an  average  of  eight  hours 
every  day.  Not  that  we  object — we  have  al- 
ways considered  her  as  a  member  of  our 
family — but  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  observe  her,  and  what  I  have  seen  is  worri- 
some. 

She  is  so  quiet  and  sad  these  days,  whereas 
before  she  was  talkative  and  quite  happy.  She 
spends  hours  just  watching  Charles  potter  with 
his  radio,  or  walking  alongside  of  him  while 
he  mows  the  lawn.  Without  saying  a  word, 
mind  you! 

Yesterday  I  was  horrified  to  discover  her 
whitening  Charles'  shoes,  while  he  was  out 


on  an  errand  for  me.  And  when  I  told  her  t 
Charles  was  supposed  to  do  that  himself,  s 
said  she  had  to  do  something,  her  life  was 
"bleak  and  empty"!  Those  were  her  ven 
words,  Mrs.  Gentry,  and  they  tore  me  t< 
pieces ! 

I  thought  you,  as  her  mother,  should  knovl 
the  straits  to  which  she  has  been  reduced  ii 
trying  to  find  something  to  fill  up  her  time 
And  if  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  w( 
can  be  of  help  to  you  in  the  situation,  pleasi 
don't  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 

Yours  cordially, 
Eleanor  Graham 
(Mrs.  Hugh  Graham) 


Flavor  Unlimited. . . 


Topping  her  Lime  Cake  with  mounds  of 
fluffy  coconut,  Helen,  with  Jackie  and  Juanita, 
finishes  her  afternoon  project. 


Funds  extremely  limited — 7  delicious 
recipes  seasoned  to  perfection 

By  LIANE  WAITE 

Helen  Matthews  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  "I  like  to 
spoil  my  family,"  she  said,  and  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  her  beautiful  cake.  "I  also  like  to  cook," 
Helen  continued,  "because  when  I  succeeded  at  cooking 
a  good  meal  after  getting  out  of  the  hospital,  I  had  the 
courage  to  go  on."  Helen's  tasks  are  made  even  more 
difficult  because  of  a  very  low  budget — about  S26  a 
week  for  6  people.  She  and  her  husband,  Arthur,  shop 
every  two  weeks.  Helen  watches  the  newspapers  and 
finds  as  many  bargains  as  she  can.  Meat  is  bought  at  the 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  wholesale  market.  Nothing  is 
thrown  out — even  chicken  backs  are  used  as  the  base  for 
a  wonderful  recipe.  Of  course  her  success  with  these 
low-cost  recipes  is  the  seasoning.  Just  the  right  herb,  a 
touch  of  garlic,  even  the  dry.  grated  orange  rind  used  in 
the  cake,  set  these  recipes  apart. 


chick 


Fragrant, 
delicious 
and  indispensably 
necessary  to  flavor  meat, 
en  and  egg  dishes. 


CHI  CKEN  AND  RICE 

Save  the  chicken  backs,  wings,  necks  and  giblets  from  2  chickens.  Put  them  and  a 
veal  soupbone  in  a  heavy  kettle  and  cover  with  1  quart  water.  Season  with  1 
tablespoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  garlic  salt,  5  peppercorns,  1  good  sprig  parsley,  1 
celery  top  and  1  carrot.  Cover  and  simmer  until  the  meat  falls  from  the  bones.  Re- 
move from  heat,  cool  and  strain.  Measure  the  stock — you  should  have  about  3 
cups.  Separate  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  skin,  and  cut  into  bite-sized  pieces. 
Skim  fat  from  stock.  Add  the  meat  and  enough  uncooked  rice  of  your  favorite 
type  to  absorb  the  3  cups  of  liquid  (cook,  pilaf  method,  following  the  directions 
on  your  package).  Season  with  1  blade  mace,  crushed,  and  }  2  teaspoon  crushed 
savory.  Add  I  cup  leftover  cooked  carrots,  '^A  cup  each  leftover  beans  and  peas — 
or  any  other  leftover  green  vegetable.  Heat  slowly  until  vegetables  are  hot  and 
rice  is  dry  and  fluffy.  Makes  6  servings. 


SUMMER  SQUASH  AND  ONIONS 

Wash  and  thinly  slice  6  small  summer  squash.  Steam  them  in  a  pan  with  a  little 
water  and  season  with  I  tablespoon  salt.  Peel  and  slice  3  onions.  Saute  in  3  table- 
spoons margarine  until  tender.  Drain  squash.  Add  to  the  onions.  Season  with  a 
generous  teaspoon  pepper,  a  good  pinch  dry  parsley  and  one  of  nutmeg.  Re- 
turn to  the  heat  for  about  1  minute  to  blend  flavors.  Makes  6  servings. 


PARSLEY 

Fresh  or  dried,  its 
delicate  savor 
graces  hot  buttered 
vegetables, 
soups  and  stews. 


The  pungent  freshness  of 
this  bulb,  if  used 
very  sparingly, 
j        adds  to  the 
y     natural  flavor 
of  sauces, 
pot  roasts, 
salads  and  .soups. 

GARLIC 


BEEF-AND-OKRA  SOUP 

Cover  a  2-pound  piece  of  shin  beef  and  a  large  soupbone  with  4  quarts  water. 
Bring  to  a  simmer  and  season  with  2  tablespoons  salt,  6  small  onions,  peeled  and 
sliced,  I  clove  garlic,  crushed,  1  large  sprig  parsley  and  celery  top  and  about  10 
peppercorns.  Cover  and  continue  to  cook  until  meat  is  tender  enough  to  fall  from 
the  bones.  Cool.  Remove  meat  from  bones  and  cut  into  bite-sized  pieces.  Strain 
broth.  Add  meat,  two  1 -pound- 13-ounce  cans  tomatoes,  2  more  onions,  sliced, 
two  10'2-ounce  packages  mixed  frozen  vegetables  and  2  pounds  fresh  okra, 
washed  and  sliced  into  '  ■>"  sections.  Season  to  taste  with  more  salt,  pepper  and  a 
little  basil  and  thyme.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook  for  20  minutes.  Then  remove 
from  the  heat.  Let  cool  and  hold  overnight  for  best  flavor.  Makes  Hi  quarts. 
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)  Mrs.  Hugh  Graham  from  Julia  Gentry  : 
Gentry  Corners 
June  27 

Mrs.  Graham:  I  was  happy  to  get  your 
hough  I  was  surprised  at  the  news 
/lartha.  Here  at  home  she  seems  much 
le  as  always,  but,  since  1  have  a  great 
my  mind  at  present,  I  have  not  been  as 
e  as  I  should  have  been.  Eight  hours 
jnd  me  thinking  that  she  was  around 
se  somewhere!  I  suppose  it's  because 
ways  present  at  mealtime,  which  is 
t  rule  I  have  made  for  ail  of  us. 
;nd  to  remedy  the  situation  at  once, 
arles  join  us  here  for  dinner  tomorrow 


evening,  at  six?  And  afterward  we  will  take  the 
children  to  a  movie.  Mr.  Hastings,  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  is  chauffeuring  me  in  Sam's 
absence.  We  will  have  Charles  home  before 
eleven. 

There  will  be  other  plans,  too,  because  I 
intend  to  organize  Martha's  time  so  that  she 
will  not  miss  her  father  so  much.  She  has 
always  been  so  devoted  to  him  that  I  should 
have  realized  how  hard  his  absence  was  on 
her.  But  I  didn't  until  now. 

Thank  you  for  telling  me.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  person  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Julia  Gentry 


Note  to  Julia  Gentry  from  Loren  Hastings 
(delivered  by  Haskell) : 

June  28 

Dearest  Julia:  After  having  told  you  on  the 
telephone  that  I  would  be  available  to  drive 
you  and  the  children  to  the  movie,  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  tell  you  that  1  have  suddenly  taken 
ill  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  It's  one  of  my 
liverish  upsets  (I  have  always  had  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  with  my  digestion)  and  I  have 
run  out  of  the  pills  I  take  for  the  condition. 
Sophie  has  the  prescription  for  them,  but  she 
keeps  returning  my  letters  unopened.  If  she 
refuses  to  read  my  requests  for  a  divorce,  I 
don't  suppose  she'd  read  a  request  for  a 


HOW     '  t 

AMERICA 


Beef-and-okra  soup, 
made  hearty  with  chunks 
of  meat  and  extra  vege- 
tables, is  deliciously  sea- 
soned with  basil  and 
thyme.  Helen  serves  it 
with  light-as-a-feather, 
piping-hot  biscuits. 


NEAPPLE-ORANGE  LANE  CAKE 

Sift  together  2'2  cups  cake  flour,  2H  teaspoons  baking  powder,  I  teaspoon 
salt,  1 '  3  cups  sugar  and  2  teaspoons  dried  grated  orange  rind  (you  can  buy  this  in  a 
bottle).  Stir  '  2  cup  butter  until  softened.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  and  H  cup  milk. 
Beat  until  dampened  and  then  2  minutes  at  low  speed  on  the  mixer  or  300  strokes 
by  hand.  Make  a  soft  meringue  of  4  egg  whites  and  h  cup  sugar.  Add  to  batter 
with  M  cup  more  milk  and  2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Mix  1  minute  on  the  mixer  or  150 
strokes  by  hand.  Line  three  9"  round  I  H"-deep  pans  with  waxed  paper.  Divide 
batter  evenly  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  25  minutes,  until  cake 
shrinks  slightly  from  sides  of  pan  and  is  golden  brown  on  top.  Remove  from 
oven.  Cool  5  minutes.  Reniove  from  pan.  Cover  with  a  clean  cloth  until  cooled. 

Pineapple-Orange  Ichig.  Heat  ht  cup  thawed  frozen-orange-juice  concentrate 
until  quite  hot.  Add  '  2  cup  butter  and  let  stand  until  softened  and  mixture  is 
cooled.  Stir  in  1 2  pound  confectioners'  sugar  and  a  pinch  salt.  When  smooth,  add 
l<2  cup  well-drained  crushed  pineapple  and  another  .4  pound  sugar.  Mix  well. 
Spread  on  tops  of  layers.  Stack,  then  ice  sides.  Top  with  H  cup  grated  coconut. 


ORANGE  RIND 


Sweet  and  fresh  in  aroma  and 
flavor,  use  lightly  with  fruit, 
cakes  and  cookies  or, 

once  in  a  while,  with  peas. 


Grayish-green 
leaves,  sweetly 
oungent — use  in 
soups,  meat  dishes, 
stuffings,  fish 
and  cheese  dishes. 


BUTTERMILK  DROP  BISCUITS 

Sift  into  a  large  bowl  2  cups  flour,  24  teaspoons  baking  powder,  M  teaspoon 
salt  and  }4  teaspoon  each  baking  soda  and  thyme.  Cut  in  6  tablespoons  shortening 
until  mixture  looks  like  coarse  meal.  Add  1  cup  buttermilk  to  dry  ingredients  and 
stir  just  15  times-until  a  soft  dough  is  formed.  Divide  evenly  mto  12  greased 
muffin  pans.  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  12-15  minutes. 


I^KED  MACARONI  AND  VEGETABLES 

Peel  and  grate  1  large  carrot,  peel  and  mince  1  large  onion,  and  seed  and  mince 
y2  small  green  pepper.  Saute  in  2  tablespoons  margarine  until  tender.  Also,  cook 
y2  pound  elbow  macaroni  according  to  package  directions;  dram.  Mix  1  cup 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  a  I-pound-13-ounce  can  tomatoes  with  the  vege- 
tables. Season  with  1  ^  teaspoon  basil,  M  teaspoon  oregano,  M  teaspoon  salt  and 
H  teaspoon  pepper.  Toss  with  the  cooked  macaroni.  Turn  into  a  6-cup  casserole. 
Sprinkle  the  top  with  M  cup  more  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  20  minutes  until  browned.  Makes  5-6  servings. 


A  special 
fragrance 
and  taste  to 
be  imparted  to 
salads  and  dishes 
made  with  tomatoes. 


prescription  either.  What  a  viciously  stubborn 
woman  she  is! 

Meanwhile,  since  I  don't  have  any  confi- 
dence in  the  local  medical  talent,  I  suppose  I 
must  go  on  suffering.  How  long  can  one  sur- 
vive on  tea  and  toast?  Still,  that's  preferable 
to  what  Harley's  Grille  can  provide.  To  that 
neon  sign  of  theirs  that  says  "Eat"  they  should 
add  "and  be  damned  to  you"!  I  suppose  that, 
having  been  on  the  road,  you  have  developed 
a  stomach  that  will  tolerate  anything,  lucky 
girl. 

But  how  about  some  sympathy  for  those  of 
us  who  are  less  fortunate?  I'm  not  complain- 
ing at  all,  my  beautiful  darling,  but  I've  been 
in  this  benighted  location  for  eleven  days 
now,  and  I  haven't  seen  you  alone  for  ten 
minutes!  Must  we  always  be  engrossed  in  the 
mundane  problems  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry? 
Is  it  inevitable  that  we  move  about  in  a  cloud 
of  adolescent  actors  or  hungry  children? 

I  have  a  marvelous  idea.  Why  don't  you 
cancel  your  fearful  little  excursion  this  eve- 
ning? Instead,  come  to  my  house  where 
Haskell  will  serve  us  a  bird-and-bottle  supper 
(my  digestion  is  bound  to  have  recovered  by 
then)  by  candlelight,  in  civilized  quiet.  After 
all,  I'm  here  on  your  account,  and  I  deserve  a 
trace  of  special  consideration,  don't  you 
think? 

Tell  me  that  I  may  send  Haskell  in  my  car 
for  you  at  seven,  and  we'll  recapture  some  of 
the  glory  that  was  ours  in  New  York. 

Yours  completely, 
Loren 

Note  to  Loren  Hastings  from  Julia  Gentry  (by 
Haskell): 

Sorry  to  hear  about  your  liver.  Impossible 
to  disappoint  Martha.  Dakota  Smith  will 
drive  us  to  the  movies.  We'll  be  fine.  Don't 
worry  about  us. 

Come  up  tomorrow,  early,  with  as  many 
pails  of  water  as  you  can.  The  pumps  have 
quit,  and  the  gardeners  tell  me  a  new  well  will 
have  to  be  dug.  Ani  getting  in  touch  with  well 
diggers,  but  work  may  take  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
no  water  for  any  purpose.  Am  counting  on  you 
to  supply  us  until  some  other  arrangement  can 
be  worked  out.  Surely  you'll  feel  better  tomor- 
row. I  always  think  the  secret  is  not  to  baby 
yourself.  Hastily, 

Julia 

Letter  to  Sophie  Hastings  from  Sam  Gentry: 

New  York  City 
June  28 

Dear  Sophie:  I  have  been  living  in  one  room 
in  Greenwich  Village,  out  of  touch  with  every- 
one except  my  private  secretary.  Miss  Marsh, 
who  brings  me  manuscripts  to  read  and  ap- 
prises me  of  business  details.  She  didn't  gel 
around  to  picking  up  my  mail  at  the  club  until 
yesterday,  which  is  why  I  am  so  late  in  answer- 
ing your  kind  and  sympathetic  letter.  Thank 
you  for  writing  it.  It's  the  only  pleasant  thing 
that's  happened  to  me  in  a  month. 

It  wasn't  courage  that  made  me  leave  home, 
Sophie.  It  was  a  pure  red-hot  flash  of  temper! 
Not  that  I  hadn't  reason.  All  at  once  I  saw 
Julia  for  what  she  was— a  selfish,  shallow, 
will-o'-the-wisp  kind  of  woman,  with  no 
conscience,  no  principles  and  no  heart!  But 
a  good  many  men  have  discovered  these  things 
about  their  wives,  I  suppose,  without  walking 
out  on  their  homes,  their  children  and  their 
friends.  I  should  have  stayed  right  where  I  was 
and  let  her  go  to  Rome.  She's  been  away  all 
summer  for  five  years  anyway.  Why  should 
once  more  make  that  much  difference  to  me? 
Unfortunately,  it  did. 

By  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  ready  to  go  back, 
to  give  her  carle  blanche,  to  resume  my  role 
as  Faithful  Old  Pack  Horse.  1  think  what  I 
had  in  mind  was  one  of  those  so-called 
"civilized  agreements"  whereby,  with  love  out 
of  the  question,  a  man  and  wife  still  share  the 
same  roof,  for  the  sake  of  their  children  and, 
in  Julia's  case,  the  public.  But  by  then  Miss 
Marsh  warned  mc  that  if  I  put  in  an  appear- 
ance Julia  would  start  divorce  proceedings, 
and  that  I  don't  want  at  all.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  be  too  embarrassing,  considering  our 
twenty-year  reputation  for  connubiality.  For 
another,  until  the  girls  are  grown,  I  will  con- 
test a  divorce  with  every  means  in  my  power. 
Having  used  me  like  an  old  shoe  for  two 
decades,  Julia  needn't  think  she  can  dispose 
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of  me  any  time  she  thinks  it  convenient.  /  will 
decide  when  there  is  to  be  a  divorce. 

Meanwhile  Bill  Beardsley  has  his  minions 
ransacking  the  country  for  me,  and  I  am  afraid 
to  show  my  face  by  daylight,  and,  of  course,  I 
miss  Cynthia  and  Martha  terribly.  When  I 
think  what  a  horrible  time  they  must  be  having 
at  the  hands  of  that  irresponsible  woman,  my 
heart  breaks  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  hue  and 
cry  dies  down,  I'll  find  some  way  to  get  in 
touch  with  them. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  decision  to  live 
apart  from  Lorcn,  but  I  can't  say  I  blame  you. 
His  behavior  has  been  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  taking  a  home  down  at  the 
Corners  strikes  me  as  constituting  flagrante 
delicto.  I  dare  say  he  and  Julia  will  have  a 
merry  summer  together,  while  the  girls  go  in 
rags,  neglected  and  ignored.  All  Vm  hoping  is 
that  the  pumps  quit  on  her!  I'd  planned  to 
have  a  new  water  system  put  in  while  we  were 
away.  Still,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  Julia  is 
the  type  who'll  cajole  some  man  into  taking 
care  of  things  for  her.  Isn't  that  exactly  what 
she  did  to  me  for  years?  Thank  God,  I'm  be- 
ginning to  see  her  as  she  is! 

If  you  get  down  to  New  York,  will  you  tele- 
phone Miss  Marsh  so  I  can  get  in  touch  with 
you?  We  could  have  dinner  together  and,  per- 
haps, cheer  each  other  a  bit.  I'd  like  very  much 
to  see  you.  My  life  has  lacked  sensible  and 
considerate  women.  Yours  sincerely, 

Sam 

Letter  to  Sam  Gentry  from  Sophie  Hastings: 

The  Waldorf 
June  30 

Dear  Sam:  As  you  can  sec  by  the  letterhead, 
I  am  back  in  town  and  available  for  dinner  on 
whatever  evening  you  choose.  Not  only  avail- 
able, but  eager!  After  all  these  years  of  Rome, 
I  confess  that  New  England  was  a  bit  too 
sedate  for  me  and  I  suddenly  had  to  get  away 
or  die  of  boredom.  All  that  famous  New  Eng- 
land reserve  and  those  laconic  two-word  an- 
swers! Why,  I  haven't  had  a  decent  conversa- 
tion in  a  month.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that 
I  haven't  come  across  anyone  who  was  fun  to 
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listen  to  (as,  for  all  his  faults,  Loren  was),  be- 
cause I  myself  am  not  an  inspired  conversa- 
tionalist; I  am,  however,  a  brilliant  listener  (so 
Loren  always  said)  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  listening  to  you. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  taking  care  of  the  legal 
details  that  brought  us  back  to  New  York  in 
the  first  place.  This  is  not  as  a  favor  to  Loren, 
but  simply  because  I  dislike  loose  ends  and 
disorder.  Eventually  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  get  in  touch  with  him  to  see  what  he 
wishes  to  have  done  with  the  assets  which  are 
in  my  name.  I  want  to  retain  nothing  of  his 
when  our  separation  is  made  legal.  At  least 
I'm  New  England  enough  for  that ! 

If  it  would  help  you  in  remaining  incognito, 
we  can  have  dinner  served  in  my  sitting  room 
here.  It  might  give  us  a  better  chance  to  talk. 
No  one  can  say  that  we  don't  have  a  great 
deal  in  common!  Sincerely, 

Sophie 

Entry  from  the  Journal  of  South  Dakota  Smith : 

July  3 

Water  today,  at  last!  It  flows  beautifully 
from  every  tap  and  faucet,  the  sprinklers 
throw  a  lovely  mist  of  it  over  the  lawn,  and 
the  heavenly  sound  of  the  flushing  toilet  is 
heard  in  the  land !  I  never  realized  before  the 
incredible  luxury  of  a  prolonged  bath. 

Of  course  it  is  entirely  due  to  Julia.  The  men 
said  that  it  would  take  three  weeks  (minimum) 
to  do  the  job  and  that  they  had  other  assign- 
ments to  get  out  of  the  way  first.  However, 
Julia  contrived  to  look  so  beautiful  and  help- 
less that  Sankowicz  (the  boss)  was  cajoled  into 
giving  her  precedence.  From  the  moment  they 
arrived  (five  days  ago,  at  seven  in  the  morning) 
Julia  was  an  ever-present  member  of  the  crew. 
Dressed  in  slacks  and  a  blue  denim  jacket 
("Nothing  like  blue  denim  for  the  common 
touch,"  she  told  me),  she  scrambled  over  the 
diggings  with  a  concerned  but  cheerful  face 
(I  don't  know  how  she  manages  to  look  wor- 
ried and  confident,  both  at  the  same  time,  but 
perhaps  all  things  arc  easy  to  a  sorceress)  and 
certainly  seemed  to  be  the  hardest-working 
person  present.  Wherever  there  was  the  most 


activity,  there  was  Julia  asking  questions  and, 
apparently,  finding  the  answers  absorbing; 
and,  in  the  morning,  when  the  crew  drove  in, 
there  was  Julia,  bright-eyed  and  alert,  already 
peering  at  the  great  hole  in  the  ground! 
("They're  coming  earlier  and  earlier,"  she  ex- 
plained to  me.  "I'd  better  set  my  alarm  for 
four  o'clock  tomorrow.")  No  one  can  say  that 
she  does  not  rise  to  an  occasion ! 

I  hauled  cold  beer  from  the  village  and 
Julia  served  it  to  them  at  their  luncheon  break. 
When  I  offered  to  help  her  carry  out  the  tray, 
she  refused  on  the  ground  that  my  appearance 
would  break  up  the  rapport  between  herself 
and  her  new  audience.  "I've  told  them  you're 
a  semi-invalid,"  she  said.  "If  you  were  able- 
bodied,  how  could  I  be  so  lost  and  alone?" 
In  line  with  this  same  policy,  she  invariably 
helped  Loren's  man,  Haskell,  to  unload  the 
containers  of  water  which  he  delivered  by  car 
several  times  a  day.  The  sight  of  Julia,  pa- 
tiently struggling  to  lift  a  huge  jug  into  the 
kitchen,  accelerated  the  men's  efforts  visibly. 
("If  you  want  somebody  to  know  something," 
she  said  briskly,  "dramatize  it  for  them!") 

It  was  a  lesson  to  me  as  to  how  a  role  is 
built,  and  there  wasn't  much  basic  dishonesty 
to  it  at  that.  The  men  liked  Julia,  but  Julia 
also  liked  the  men.  Every  evening  at  supper 
she  would  recount  to  us  the  stories  of  their 
lives,  with  little  admiring  exclamations.  "Mi- 
guel fought  in  Korea  and  was  wounded  in  the 
leg.  It  took  five  operations,  and  you  can 
hardly  notice  the  limp,  can  you?  I  said  I 
thought  he  ought  to  have  a  desk  job — he's  a 
very  bright  man — but  he  says  he  likes  to  work 
outdoors."  Or,  "Mrs.  Sankowicz  is  expecting 
her  third  baby  any  day.  What's  that  blue  stuff 
that's  in  bloom  now?  Delphinium?  I'll  cut  a 
bunch  to  send  her  tomorrow." 

They  finished  at  nine  o'clock  last  night, 
whereupon  Julia  gave  each  man  five  cartons 
of  cigarettes  and  came  in  wiping  her  eyes. 
"Weren't  they  darlings?"  she  said.  "Nature's 
noblemen,  all!"  Yet  I  hear  in  the  village  that 
Miguel  is  periodically  arrested  for  back  pay- 
ment of  alimony  and  Sankowicz  has  a  bad 
record  for  street  fighting.  It  goes  to  show  you. 
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In  the  waterless  interim,  I  havt 
better  acquainted  with  Loren  H. 
think  he  sleeps  in  the  mornings,  bi  iMi 
afternoon  he  finds  time  hanging  hea 
hands  and  comes  over  here  to  wait  ii 
has  a  minute  to  spare.  Recently  th 
been  very  few  of  these  minutes,  S( 
taught  me  to  play  canasta  and  I've 
rather  good  at  it.  He  refuses  to  tak 
with  us— though  my  cooking  has  i 
vastly — preferring  to  go  home  to  a 
prepared  dinner  and  to  return  to  si 
evening  with  us. 

He's  an  interesting  man,  somewl 
tyred  by  dyspepsia,  and  plainly  acc 
to  being  the  center  of  his  universe.  (H 
to  his  bed  on  slight  provocation  migh 
one  version  of  a  temper  tantrum.) 
house  he's  very  much  on  the  perish 
marily  because  he's  useless  for  praol 
poses  and  Julia  needs  Doers  ra#i 
Talkers.  All  by  herself  she  can  teach  ^ 
the  intricacies  of  wearing  a  hoop  sk 
grown  so  accustomed  to  seeing  Cynt 
a  skirted  contraption  made  of  soiled 
wire,  even  over  Bermuda  shorts,  th 
going  to  look  strange  to  me  without 
infuse  the  young  people's  rehearsals  Jf.j 
real  glow;  but  for  driving  the  car,  s 
for  supplies,  answering  telephones  or 
household   accounts  she  needs  he 
Loren  either  can't  or  won't  oblige.  Bill 
ley  (who  shows  up  one  day  a  week 
divide  these  chores,  though  we're  f; 
being  really  adequate;  and,  with  Julia 
the  house  full  of  Martha's  friends  (Of 
Social  Program,  she  calls  it),  things 
and  don't  get  done.  She  has  even  ofl!  * 
entertain,  for  a  day,  Martha's  Y  Cluf' 
twenty-five  girls  or  so,  which  seems 
chunk  of  entertaining  to  me. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  Julia 
she  never  calls  attention  to  anyone's 
comings,  except  her  own.  "This  sun 
being  very  good  for  me,"  she  said  ye: 
"I've  been  in  the  theater  so  long  that 
gotten  what  real  life  was  like.  What  ; 
was  like,  or  children,  or  trouble,  or  ! 
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Here's  really  rich 
cheese  flavoii 


It* 


Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  are  well  worth  a  few 
nies  more  because  they  taste  so  much  bi 
than  other  cheese  slices!  That's  because  I 
selects  only  truly  fine  natural  cheese  to  i 
them,  and  seals  the  rich  cheese  flavor  in  e 
slice  by  a  special  patented  method.  Foi 
best  cheese  flavor  always  pick  the  s 
marked  Kraft  De  Luxe. 


Eight 
general 
slices .  I 

Eight 
full 

ounces 


Two  Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  with  ham  salad  make  a  wonderful  filling  for  this  sandwich. 
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\fter  all,  you're  luckier  than  I.  I've  dis- 
ed  that  Sam  is  indispensable  to  me,  but  I 
find  him  to  tell  him  so. 


from  the  diary  of  Martha  Gentry: 

July  29 

all  so  exciting  that  I  don't  know  what 
t  down  first,  so  I'll  list  everything  any  old 
which  daddy  says  is  wrong  on  account  of 

and  climactic  order,  but  today  I'm  so 
y  I  don't  care. 

Daddy  came  home  July  27.  He  just 
;d  in  the  door  and  we  all  fell  on  him  and 
I  weren't  any  explanations,  just  joy. 
Mrs.  Hastings  came  over  later — only  for 
nute,  because  she  had  to  get  back  to 
ng  Mr.  Hastings — to  say  there  were 
ers  who  did  everything  and  she  had 
iged  for  one  before  she  left  New  York, 
said  she  would  stay  over  for  the  party 
|ere  are  always  a  thousand  details  to  see 
she  said)  and  then  she  and  her  husband 
I  flying  back  to  Rome.  I  guess  they're  on 
Jane  this  very  minute  and  it  is  certainly 
ef  to  have  him  off  our  minds. 
Yesterday,  at  two,  the  girls  began  to  come 
it  looked  like  a  thousand  of  them,  but 
were  only  392.  Daddy  had  hired  some 
uses  to  take  us  to  the  beach,  and  when  we 
;  back  the  supper  tables  were  set  up  in  the 
;n  with  Japanese  lanterns  around  and  big 
i>  with  "Y  Club"  written  on  them  and 
broiling  steaks  at  big  outdoor  grills 
Y I  brought  with  them.  Later,  there  was  a 
jOrks  display  on  the  terrace  and  the  girls 
home  at  9:30,  genuinely  impressed.  To- 
il's all  in  the  newspaper  and  the  phone 
s  ringing  for  me,  because  all  392  want  to 
le  what  a  good  time  they  had  and  ask  me 
to  something.  But  /  didn't  do  a  thing, 
y.  It  was  all  mother  and  daddy  and  Mrs. 
ings  and  Dakota.  Even  Mr.  Hastings 
:  over  for  the  fireworks,  leaning  on  Mrs. 
ings'  arm,  and  the  girls  helped  him  into 
lir  and  made  a  big  fuss  over  him.  I  guess 
iier  was  the  real  hit  of  the  show,  though, 
jUse  every  single  girl  there  wants  to  be  an 
ss  (except  me).  And  I  must  say  that 
!ier  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me  this 
e  summer  and  Charley  Graham  hangs 
nd  here  as  much  to  see  her  as  to  see  me, 
h  makes  me  very  happy  because  I  don't 
why  he  hangs  around,  as  long  as  he  does. 
Daddy  wired  Mrs.  Alden  today  and  she 
ming  back  immediately  and  bringing  the 
Dlete  staff  with  her.  Dakota  says  that  he 
n't  know  if  he'll  be  able  to  eat  anything  he 
't  cooked  himself,  but  daddy  told  him 
be  too  busy  working  on  the  play  to  do  any 
ing.  And  the  two  of  them  have  locked 
^selves  into  the  library  all  morning,  except 
1  they  come  rushing  out  to  read  some- 
;  to  mother.  Dakota  says  that  my  father 
very  intuitive  man  and  doesn't  just  say 
'thing  is  wrong  but  tells  you  what  is  wrong. 
:ed  Dakota  why  he  couldn't  see  what  was 
ig  himself,  and  he  said  he  was  too  close 
Which  is  strange,  because  I'd  have 
ght  that  the  closer  you  were,  the  better 
could  see.  *"  ' 

Most  exciting  of  all,  Fashion  Magazine  is 
ing  down  here  next  week  to  take  pictures 


and  do  an  article!  We  are  all  to  be  in  it, 
Dakota,  too,  because  daddy  says  it  will  be 
good  advance  publicity  for  the  play  to  let  the 
public  know  that  a  playwright  is  in  residence. 
Just  think,  I've  never  had  my  picture  any- 
where before !  And  mother  says  she'll  rehearse 
me  in  talking  and  standing  and  everything. 'So 
that  I'll  seem  natural  and  casual.  Oh,  my! 
When  I  think  of  Fashion  Magazine  going  all 
over  the  world — with  my  picture  in  every 
copy— I  can  hardly  get  my  breath! 

Memorandtm  from  editor  in  chief  of  Fashion 
to  Patricia  Bottsford,  in  charge  of  layout: 

August  3 

Pat  .  Here's  the  Gentry  story,  complete  with 
pictures,  the  best  of  which  I  indicate  below: 

A.  For  the  color  page,  I  think  the  one  of 
Julia  alone— pink  dress  against  blue  delphin- 
ium with  the  white  peacocks  just  visible  in  the 
background.  It  ties  in  well  with  one  of  Mr. 
Gentry's  remarks  (see  page  3)  on  the  virtues 
of  ornamentation— something  about  the  fool- 
ishness of  resenting  peacocks  because  they 
can't  pull  plows — and  "Beauty  is  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being."  (No  doubt  about  Julia's  being 
a  beauty!  I've  been  sitting  here  pulling  in  my 
stomach  ever  since  this  shot  landed  on  my 
desk.) 

B.  We  particularly  want  her  daughters  be- 
cause they've  been  unphotographed  hereto- 
fore. So  how  about  the  picture  of  the  whole 
family  on  the  veranda?  The  facial  expressions 
are  animated,  even  Martha's  (the  younger  girl, 
a  serious  type).  An  added  advantage  is  that  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  Dakota  (!)  Smith,  who  is  sit- 
ting a  short  distance  away,  smoking  his  pipe. 
This  is  the  only  good  shot  of  Smith,  and  he 
didn't  know  he  was  in  it.  The  photog  said 
Smith  had  the  worst  case  of  camera-freeze 
that  he'd  seen  since  Teapot  Dome! 

C.  Mrs.  Gentry  particularly  requested  that 
we  use  the  one  of  Cynthia  in  her  Stoops  to 
Conquer  costume,  and  I  agree.  Hoop  skirts 
and  marble  pillars  are  always  effective  and  the 
girl's  lovely  besides.  Mature-looking  enough 
to  make  Julia's  fans  begin  to  count  up  Julia's 
age,  but  if  she  doesn't  care,  why  should  we? 
For  one  of  the  smaller  pictures  we  can  use 
Martha  in  tennis  shorts  standing  beside  Cyn- 
thia driving  car. 

D.  Lastly,  we  want  to  use  the  shot  of  Sam 
and  Julia  alone.  It  isn't  sentimental  (the 
photog  tried  to  pose  them  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes,  but  they  couldn't  do  it  without 
laughing)  but  it's  eye-catching— I  guess  be- 
cause they  look  as  if  they  knew  an  amusing 
secret  about  each  other.  I  suggest  we  trim  out 
everything  but  their  heads  and  shoulders  and 
use  them  as  the  background  montage  for 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  text. 

E.  As  for  a  title,  I  leave  that  strictly  up  to 
you.  "Made  in  Heaven"  is  out— everybody 
uses  that  on  the  Gentrys.  "The  Incredible 
Couple"?  "The  House  at  Gentry  Corners"? 
"The  Fabulous  Marriage"?  Rack  your 
brains. 

I  think  the  Fashion  team  has  done  a  superb 
job.  Any  reader  who's  just  had  a  spat  with  his 
mate  is  going  to  find  food  for  reflection  in  this 
intimate  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  Gentrys. 
They're  a  noble  lesson  to  us  all. 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  DANNY  McCLURE 
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a  ribbon  in  her  hair!  Or  if  they  had  gone 
ther  to  the  village  times,  or  walked  aim- 
i  along  the  river  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
le  had  seen  the  other  engaged  couples  do- 
Laughing  and  whispering,  and  looking  at 

other  with  such  fondness !  Initials  carved 
ees,  and  daisies  made  up  into  bouquets! 
stead;  they  had  gone  from  their  sober 
iage  straight  into  the  sober  realities  of 
lemaking  and  land  clearing.  Never  once 
he  told  her  how  he  felt  about  her  in  his 
t.  Dimity  had  caught  a  certain  look,  some- 
s;  a  certain  tone  of  voice.  But  he  had 
r  told  her.  So,  in  the  first  quiet  hours  of 
stay  at  Granny's,  Dimity  began  taking 
k.  There  were  these  five  days,  like  a  gift. 

days  in  which  to  be  young  and  gay,  to 
1  to  know  each  other  better, 
iie  next  morning  when  he  brought  the 
;,  she  told  Danny,  "Step  around  this  eve- 


ning after  supper.  You  and  I  have  some  court- 
ing to  do." 

This  startled  him  some,  which  was  natural, 
considering  that  their  first-bom  was,  even 
then,  pulling  at  his  nose  with  small  importu- 
nate fingers.  What's  more,  it  made  him  furious 
and  Danny  in  a  fury  was  a  sight  to  behold. 
Over  six  feet  he  stood,  the  brawniest  man  for 
miles  around.  Quiet,  he  was  impressive.  But 
aroused,  stamping  back  and  forth,  shouting 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  Danny  was  awe-inspiring. 

Still,  Dimity  had  seen  him  angry  before.  She 
had  seldom  seen  him  gay,  never  giddy  or 
lighthearted;  but  his  fury  was  no  new  thing. 
She  sat  before  the  fire,  serenely  mending  the 
baby's  smallclothes,  waiting /or  the  storm  to 
blow  itself  out. 

At  last  he  stopped,  from  sheer  lack  of 
breath,  and  she  put  it  to  him  plainly.  Through 
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Medical  research  has  discovered  that 
overweight  produces  a  IVi  times 
greater  risk  of  coronary  trouble  than 
if  the  weight  is  normal. 

If  you  have  a  heart  condition,  your 
doctor  knows  how  important  it  is  for 
you  to  control  your  weight.  He'll  prob- 
ably place  you  on  a  reducing  diet  if 
you're  many  pounds  over. 

Whether  you're  overweight  or  not, 
your  doctor  may  advise  a  low-fat  diet, 
believing  that  cardiacs  do  better  when 
they  limit  their  intake  of  fats. 

But  to  keep  your  spirits  high,  your 
doctor  wants  you  to  enjoy  as  many  of 
the  good  things  of  life  as  possible,  in- 
cluding the  "good  things"  of  the  table. 

That's  why  so  many  physicians 
favor  the  use  of  delicious  D-Zerta® 
Gelatin.  Made  entirely  without  sugar, 
it  has  only  1 2  calories  a  serving.  And 
it's  cholesterol-free. 

D-Zerta  Gelatin  comes  in  six  fresh- 
tasting  flavors  for  satisfying  desserts 
and  between-meal  snacks. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zerta 
Gelatin.  He'll  recommend  it  .  .  .  and 
D-Zerta  Pudding,  too.  D-Zerta  is 
made  by  General  Foods,  makers  of 
Jell-O®  Desserts.  Gelatin  or  Pudding 
—it's  available  at  grocery  stores. 
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no  fault  of  his,  or  hers,  they  had  missed  the 
joy  of  being  young  and  carefree  together.  Why, 
she  had  never  danced  witli  him,  though  she 
had  heard  that  he  was  wondrous  light  on  his 
feet  in  the  turns.  She  had  never  gone  with  him 
to  a  party,  never  had  a  chance  to  see  how  he 
measured  up  to  the  other  men  when  it  came  to 
a  show  of  strength,  or  of  wit. 

"We've  just  never  had  time  for  laughing, 
much,  or  for  walking  out,"  she  ended,  looking 
up  at  him  appealingly,  "or  for  getting  to  know 
what  the  other  thinks  about." 

He  growled,  "There's  more  to  life  than 
foolishness.  I've  provided  for  you,  haven't  1? 
Better  than  most  too." 


That  was  true,  she  acknowledged,  and  she 
held  herself  fortunate.  But  there  were  these 
five  days.  What  would  be  the  harm  if  they  two 
were  to  be  happy  in  them? 

"There's  a  sing,  over  at  Osbornes',  Sunday 
evening,"  she  told  him,  her  eyes  shining  with 
eagerness,  "and  a  barn-raising  on  Tuesday, 
down  Earlville  way.  We  don't  often  have  a 
chance  to  pleasure  ourselves.  It  would  be 
something  to  remember  when  the  snows  come, 
Danny,  and  we  can't  go  anywhere.  To  always 
remember." 

He  roared,  "I  won't  make  a  dunce  of  my- 
self for  anyone.  Courting  a  woman  I'm  al- 
ready married  to!" 


She  was  small  and  slight,  demure  as  a  gar- 
den pink,  but  she  had  been  patient  with  him 
long  enough.  She  stood  up,  her  chin  raised 
haughtily,  and  told  him  sharply  that  they 
weren't  married,  not  really,  and  that  they 
wouldn't  be,  unless  she  was  courted  properly. 

He  roared  lustily  that  she'd  wait  a  long  time 
before  he'd  come  courting  her,  and  that  if  they 
never  married  again,  he'd  be  as  well  pleased! 
Blindly  raging,  he  stormed  toward  the  door 
and  flung  it  wide. 

She  had  the  last  word.  "Then  you  won't 
mind  if  someone  else  courts  me,  will  you,  Dan- 
iel?" She  shut  the  door  gently  in  his  outraged 
face. 
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The  next  evening  was  Indian-summer  1  ^ 
The  air  was  soft,  blue  haze  lay  along  the  h 
and  the  breeze  was  fragrant  of  ripe  fruit.  L  jjft 
there  would  be  a  moon  rising  large  and  pui 
kin-bright  above  the  round  shoulder  of 
distant  mountain. 

While  it  was  yet  light,  Danny  took  up  ^ 
vigil  on  Granny's  doorstep,  his  rifle  across 
knees.  He  was  very  large,  and  very  angry, 
there'd  be  no  courting  in  this  house  toni{ 
Minutes  crept  by.  He  looked  at  the  trees, 
the  stretch  of  dirt  road  in  front  of  the  hoi 
He  examined  his  fingernails.  He  yawned," 
finitely  bored.  The  sky  darkened  slowly. 

He  tightened  his  grasp  on  his  gun  when 
heard  someone  coming  down  the  road 
horseback.  The  rider  slowed  his  mount  as 
approached  the  house,  and  Danny  stood 
grimly  waiting. 

"Evenin',  Daniel!"  It  was  old  Able  Fl^c  ^jj 
on  his  way  home  from  the  mill.  "Nice  ni 
for  settin'  out,  ain't  it?"  * 
He  rode  on,  and  Daniel  sat  down,  feell 
foolish.  The  front  door  opened,  and  Din|j|> 


ta^: 


•Ut! 


JULY  ESCAPISI 


By  HAROLD  WITT 


July  escapist,  I  hied  the 

highways  where 
rain-carved  arches  graced  hke  a 

Bach  air, 
eroicas  echoed  from  the  angled 

crags 

beyond  facades  of  SOUVENIRS 

and  Drugs. 

I  dared  in  a  careless  car, 

.4nierica, 
racing  wastes  with  mesas,  stone 

and  bare, 
through  fields  of  wheat  speeding 

into  seed, 
and  slept  the  rivered  nights  in 

canyon  deeps, 
leaving  small  towns  slow- 
swaying  under  green 
elms  and  catalpas, 

cities  windowing, 
cement  on  blue,  pointed  in  a 

plain 

where  loud  crowds  made  a  noisy '  ■ 

whine, 
for  natural  music,  a  piano 

.sound 

of  pounding  waterfalls,  adagios 
of  wind. 

a 


fit 


came  out.  She  was  wearing  her  buttemut-yi  ^ 
low  dress,  with  a  new  white  fichu  at  the  na 
Some  gaud  Granny  had  given  her,  likely.  La 
and  foolish.  Her  hair  was  smoothly  plaited  a 
her  eyes  were  very  blue.  Cornflower  blue,  tt 
never  became  gray  or  green,  but  stayed  alw^ 
the  same. 

She  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  step,  swt 
and  sociable,  faintly  fragrant  of  lavendl 
flower.  She  smiled  at  him,  and  he  knew  himsii 
trapped.  He  could  either  get  up  and  go  hoir 
leaving  the  field  to  any  rival  who  might  ha 
pen  along — in  his  angry  imagination  they  wtlj 
legion— or  he  could  sit  here  and  let  Dimi| 
pretend  he'd  come  courting.  Either  way  Wj 
insufferable.  He  sat  silent,  glowering  at  herj| 

She  chatted  lightly.  About  how  fine  the  di 
had  been,  and  how  red  and  firm  the  apj 
were  this  year.  He  found  himself  watching^bi  ^ 
curved,  sweet  mouth. 

Well,  if  it  was  courting  she  wanted  

put  his  arms  around  her,  drawing  her  clos 
Instantly  Granny's  sharp  voice  came  from  i 
side  the  house.  "You  mind  your  mannei 
Danny  McClure,  and  leave  that  girl  be!" 

Startled,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and  Dimi 
moved  primly  away  from  him.  He  peen 
through  the  half-open  door,  to  where  Gram 
sat  in  the  dimness. 

"I'm  the  chaperoon,"  Granny  announce 
happily  important,  "here  to  see  you  keep  yd 
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e,  young  feller,  until  you  declare  your  in- 
ions,  honorable-like." 
ince  more  he  stamped  home  in  a  fury.  He 
t  to  bed,  there  to  toss  and  turn,  wondering 
)  might  be  sitting  with  Dimity,  watching 
way  her  red  mouth  moved,  and  trying  to 
her  when  Granny  wasn't  looking, 
he  next  day  he  worked  around  the  home 
e,  pulling  stumps.  He'd  be  damned  if  he'd 
:hasing  after  her,  he  vowed  savagely  as  he 
his  supper  of  soggy  corn  bread  and  bitter 
ee.  Once  give  a  woman  her  way,  and  a 
!i'd  never  have  any  peace, 
he  hearth  was  gray  with  ashes,  the  floor 
wept.  A  homespun  shirt  hung  on  the  bed- 
a  deerskin  jacket  was  flung  on  the  settle, 
iny  rinsed  his  few  dishes  in  cold  spring 
sr,  and  ignored  the  tumbled  bed. 
This  place  is  beginning  to  look  homey," 
Beacon  told  him  that  evening.  Anse 
^.ed  in  a  shack  downriver,  and  he  was  a 
ared  woman  hater.  Sure  of  his  sympathy, 
warmed  by  the  flagon  of  dandelion  wine 
^  thoughtful  guest  had  brought,  Danny 
id  himself  confiding  in  Anse,  who  whittled 
How  whistle,  and  spat  often  and  accurately 
the  fire. 

The  way  1  see  it,  you'd  best  do  as  she  asks, 
iny,  my  boy,"  Anse  said,  after  longcogita- 
.  He  squinted  at  his  knife,  polished  the 
ie  on  the  tail  of  his  shirt,  squinted  profes- 
lally  at  it  again. 

)anny  looked  up  at  him,  startled.  He  had 
iected  better  advice  than  this  from  Anse. 
Not  that  I  don't  think  it's  plain  foolish," 
e  went  on  slowly,  "but  then,  women  are 
lish.  And  stubborn!"  He  whistled  briefly, 
lere's  nothing  on  earth  as  stubborn  as  a 
sed-up  female.  Sure,  you  could  refuse  to  do 
U  she  wants,  and  chances  are  she'd  marry 
again  anyway,  you  being  the  father  of  her 
i,  and  all.  But  all  the  time  she'd  remember 
brood  around,  and  rub  it  in,  until  you'd 
anything  if  you'd  given  her  her  way  in  the 
inning." 

'here  was  another  long  pause,  during  which 
iny  thought  of  Dimity's  words,  "It  would 
omething  to  remember." 
Then,  o'  course,"  Anse  went  on,  chewing 
ughtfully,  "there's  always  the  chance  some 
2T  feller  might  cut  you  out  with  her,  you 
not  being  legally  married  up.  Dimity's  a 
hty  pretty  woman,  and  girls  being  so 

ce  in  these  parts  "  He  let  the  sentence 

ndle  off,  while  he  bit  oft'  another  chew, 
course  there's  the  Mitchell  girls  and  the 
ow  Slattery,  if  you  should  want  to  look 
Lind  a  little  yourself." 
)anny  regarded  Anse  sourly  over  his  unlit 
.  The  Mitchell  girls  were  twins,  aged  thir- 
1,  and  the  widow  Slattery  had  a  large  fam- 
5f  towheaded  boys  to  raise.  But  these  were 
only  unattached  females  of  anywhere  near 
arriageable  age  in  these  parts. 
And  even  so,"  Anse  concluded  gently, 
u'd  have  to  go  courting,  likely.  Women  be- 
what  they  are." 

arly  the  next  morning  Danny  appeared  at 
inny's  door.  "I've  come  courting,"  he  told 
old  woman  grimly.  "Whefe'*  Dimity?" 

In^the  loft,  tending  her  baby    My, 

't  that  sound  turrible?"  Granny  pouched 
her  mouth  with  relish.  "How  come  you're 
courting  so  early,  Dan'l?" 
I  aim  to  get  this  thing  over.  What  must  I 
Granny,  long  as  she's  got  her  mind  made 
I  never  did  much  running  after  girls." 
Well  now"— the  old  woman  seated  herself 
the  bench  and  folded  her  hands  into  her 
on — "first  you  come  calling;  you  already 
le  that.  Then  you  take  her  walking  by  the 
r,  saying  sweet  things  to  her,  romantic-like, 
n  maybe  there'd  be  a  sociable  hereabouts, 
you'd  take  her  to  that." 

looked  at  her,  glowering.  "With  you 
und  all  the  time,  keeping  tabs  on  us?" 
jranny  chuckled.  "The  beauty  of  a  chap- 
on  is  that  you  can  carry  on  when  she  ain't 
kin'." 

Ie  allowed  his  expression  to  relax  slightly. 

But  I'll  be  lookin',"  she  snapped.  "Least- 

s  until  you've  proposed." 

When  do  I  do  that?"  Danny  ran  his  fingers 

Dugh  his  hair,  and  looked  distraught. 

Soon  as  she's  been  courted  proper.  That'll 
I  up  to  you  and  Dimity,  me  not  being  the 
k  d  that  interferes." 


Dimity  came  downstairs,  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  Today  she  wore  a  red  ribbon  in  her 
hair,  and  her  apron  crackled  with  starch. 
"Morning,  Danny.  What  are  you  doing  here 
so  early  in  the  day?" 

"Come  courting,"  he  said  shortly.  "And  if  I 
do  it,  I  do  it  my  own  way.  Now"— he  looked 
from  one  woman  to  the  other,  serious  as  a 
schoolmaster  at  a  spelldown— "this  afternoon 
I'll  be  around  to  take  you  walking,  Dimity. 
This  evening  I'll  come  sit  in  the  parlor  with 
you.  Tomorrow  being  Sunday,  I'll  come  to 
dinner  and  in  the  evening  we'll  go  to  the  Os- 
bornes'  sing."  His  business  over,  he  turned 
and  started  for  the  door.  "Oh,  yes,  there's  one 
more  thing  " 

He  stepped  outside,  and  returned  carrying  a 
wooden  pail  filled  with  burnished,  golden 
Sweet  Bough  apples.  Dimity's  favorites. 

"Present  for  you."  He  scowled  ungraciously 
when  she  thanked  him,  turned  and  started 
once  more  for  the  door.  "I'll  be  by  for  you  at 
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Vogue  Design  No.  9627.  "Very  Easy 
to  Make"  skirt:  24-30  waist  meas- 
urement. 60c.  Version  shown  re- 
quires 3 '  2  yards  of  45"  fabric  with- 
out nap,  size  26  waist. 

Vogue  Design  No.  9782.  Blouse: 
10-18  (31-38).  60c.  Version  shown 
requires  yards  of  35"  fabric 
without  nap  including  cape  or  1}/$ 
yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  in- 
cluding shoulder  straps,  size  14. 


three."  He  flung  the  heavy  door  wide.  "Be 
ready." 

"My!"  Granny  gave  her  eldritch  chuckle. 
"This  is  what  I  call  a  whirlwind  courtship." 

That  afternoon  they  walked  by  the  river,  all 
four  of  them.  Danny  with  the  baby  in  his  arms, 
Dimity  stepping  lightly  at  his  side,  and  Granny 
stumping  determinedly  along  behind  them, 
complaining  about  the  unseasonable  heat 
and  the  buckwheat  flies,  and  moaning  that 
her  feet  hurt.  Danny  stood  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  then  he  sat  Granny  on  a  log,  plumped 
Katy  into  her  lap,  and  led  Dimity  downstream 
along  the  grassy  bank. 

"I  can't  sweet-talk  with  you  running  on  all 
the  time  about  flies  and  your  feet,"  he  told  his 
grandmother. 

"Don't  you  get  out  of  my  sight!"  warned 
Granny. 

The  walk  was  not  a  great  success.  Granny 
shrieked  orders  and  counterorders ;  the  baby 
cried  incessantly.  That  night  Granny's  rheu- 
matism was  bad,  and  Danny  spent  most  of  the 
evening  sitting  alone  in  front  of  the  fire,  while 
Dimity  went  from  Granny  to  the  fretful  baby. 

He  left  early,  before  nine  o'clock.  Who  could 
blame  him?  Dimity  thought  wearily  as  she  sat 
trying  to  quiet  Katy.  With  Granny  so  cross 
and  snappish,  and  the  child  screaming  like  a 
banshee,  so  you  couldn't  hear  yourself  think. 
Let  alone  talk  about  the  things  that  were  in 
your  heart,  or  on  your  i.  md. 


She  held  the  squirming  red-faced  baby 
close,  crooning.  Abruptly  Katy's  sobbing 
turned  to  a  hoarse  crowing.  The  tiny  hands 
flailed  the  air  as  she  fought  desperately  for 
breath.  Croup.  Even  as  Dir  ity  lifted  Katy  into 
a  more  comfortable  position,  she  was  mentally 
marshaling  her  equipment:  the  big  croup  ket- 
tle, to  be  set  boiling  ...  but  first  the  fire  must 
be  built  up;  the  ipecac;  blankets  warming  be- 
fore the  fire.  .  .  .  She  knew  the  procedure  by 
heart,  but  always  before  Danny  had  been  with 
her,  fighting  with  all  his  great  strength,  antici- 
pating her  needs  before  she  could  put  them 
into  words,  comforting  her. 

She  pulled  herself  together.  First  the  fire. 
She  laid  the  baby  down,  and  instantly  the  ter- 
rible choking  began  again.  Sobbing,  Dimity 
caught  Katy  up  and  held  her  against  her 
shoulder. 

"Mother's  here,  baby,"  she  whispered. 
"You'll  be  all  right."  In  the  next  room  Granny 
snored  loudly,  turned  in  her  bed,  groaning. 
/'//  have  to  wake  her,  Dimity  thought  fever- 
ishly. Someone  will  have  to  help  me. 

The  outside  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Danny  strode  across  the  room  toward  her. 

"I'll  get  the  fire  built  up.  You  get  her  medi- 
cine." His  big  hands  were  swift  and  skillful. 
"Hurry,  Dimity!" 

Now  they  worked  together  over  the  child 
who  was  their  joy,  their  shared  responsibility. 
Once,  toward  morning,  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
"We've  had  times  like  this  before.  Dimity,  and 
she  pulled  through." 

Dimity  nodded,  not  trusting  her  voice. 
Surely  Katy  had  never  been  so  ill  before.  And 
her  mother  dreaming  of  such  foolish  things, 
such  unimportant  trifles! 

It  was  nearly  dawn  before  Katy  went  off" into 
a  sound,  normal  sleep.  Her  dark  hair  was 
damp,  her  small  night  robe  sodden  and  rum- 
pled, but  her  breathing  was  clear.  Dimity  cov- 
ered her  warmly,  and  stood  up,  swaying  with 
weariness.  Danny's  arm  went  around  her, 
strongly,  and  she  leaned  against  him.  He  held 
her  close,  his  cheek  against  her  hair. 

"This  is  a  fine  courting.  Dimity." 

She  laughed  shakily.  "When  I  saw  you 
come  through  that  door,"  she  said  fervently, 
"that  was  all  the  courting  I  wanted!  Danny," 
she  added,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  "how 
did  you  happen  to  come  back?" 

He  grinned  down  at  her  sheepishly.  "I'd 
never  left.  I  was  hanging  around  like  a  moon- 
struck calf,  hoping  you'd  step  outside  for 
something.  Then  I  heard  Katy  choke." 

She  stood  looking  up  at  him,  her  eyes  sud- 
denly luminous  in  the  firelight.  Her  hair  was 
roughened,  tumbled  by  Katy's  small  frantic 
hands,  her  once-crisp  apron  hung  limp.  But 
he  saw  only  her  eyes,  and  the  way  her  lips 
curved  in  the  slow  beginning  of  a  smile. 

"You  never  knew  I  had  it  so  bad,  did  you?" 
He  held  her  lightly  by  the  shoulders,  shaking 
her  gently.  "You  never  knew  I  was  foolish 
about  you,  did  you?  You  and  your  red  hair 
ribbons  and  your  notions !" 

He  kissed  her  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  in 
her  mind. 

She  leaned  against  him,  bedraggled  and 
weary;  happier  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of 
being.  "You  should  have  told  me  that  a  long 
time  ago,  Danny.  In  the  beginning.  Then  you 
wouldn't  have  had  to  fash  yourself,  courting 
me  and  bringing  me  presents." 

She  drew  away,  still  in  the  circle  of  his  arms, 
and  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  serious.  "A 
woman  who's  loved  doesn't  need  such  things." 
At  the  moment,  she  thought  she  spoke  the 
truth. 

But  Danny  had  learned  something  of 
women,  these  past  few  days.  He  smoothed  her 
hair  back  with  his  big  fingers,  and  brushed  a 
speck  of  soot  from  her  cheek.  "I  kind  of  think 
a  woman  can  always  use  a  bit  of  courting. 
I've  got  so  I  kind  of  like  it  myself,  now  that 
I've  got  the  hang  of  it." 

When  Granny  came  out  of  her  bedroom  a 
while  later,  they  were  sitting  on  the  front  step. 
A  clear  rose-colored  light  lay  over  the  fields, 
gorgeous  streamers  of  gold  and  crimson  were 
flung  against  the  sky.  Somewhere  out  of  sight 
a  bird  sang  rapturously,  and  was  still  again. 
Granny  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  arms  folded 
into  her  apron. 

"I've  been  here  all  night,"  Danny  told  her 
impudently,  "carrying  on." 


Granny  sniffed.  "I  seen  the  croup  kettle,  so 
you  ain't  fooling  me,  Danny  McClure!" 

They  stood  up,  Danny's  arm  around  Dim- 
ity's waist.  "Well,  anyway,  I've  declared  my 
intentions.  Granny." 

The  old  woman  nodded.  "I  was  afraid  of  that. 
With  no  chaperooning  to  do,  you  won't  need 
me,  likely." 

Danny  considered  the  matter.  "Well,  I 
don't  know  about  that.  It'd  be  handy  if  you'd 
look  after  our  baby  tonight,  while  my  in- 
tended and  I  step  over  to  the  Osbornes'  sing." 

Granny  thumped  her  cane  delightedly  on 
the  rough  wooden  doorstep.  "My,  if  that  don't 
sound  turrible!"  end 
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Solarcaine  is  greaseless— white. 
Comes  in  a  plastic  "applicator" 
boUte.  Flows  on  without  rubbing- 

New 
"wonder 
drug" 
medication 

stops  torture 
of  sunburn... 

instantly! 

From  Florida  comes  news  of  a  remarkable 
new  medication  for  sunburn,  kitchen 
burns,  all  kinds  of  skin  irritations.  A  lotion, 
it  relieves  the  pain  of  sunburn  as  no  mere 
medicated  "face  cream"  can  do. 

Called  Solarcaine,  it  contains  "wonder 
drug"  anesthetics  that  actually  block  pain 
. . .  "short-circuit"  the  pain  impulses  in 
nerves.  And  its  refrigerants  bring  instant 
soothing  and  cooling. 

Thus  Solarcaine  stops  sunburn  torture 
.  .  .  instantly!  Promotes  fast,  clean  heal- 
ing, too,  as  its  antiseptic  ingredients  pene- 
trate beneath  skin's  surface. 

At  the  same  time  it  acts  to  "moisturize" 
parched  tissues,  soften  the  skin  and  make 
it  feel  better! 

Grand  for  itching,  too.  Use  Solarcaine 
for  all  "skin  pain,"  summer  and  winter, 
for  the  whole  family.  If  druggist  can't  sup- 
ply, send  850  to  Plough,  Inc.,  Dept.  257, 
Memphis  1,  Tenn.  for  your  first  bottle 
(will  be  sent  postpaid  if  you  enclose  your 
druggist's  name,  address). 


"DETERGENT  HANDS"? 

Gel  instant,  healing  relief 
with  Solarcaine;  use  instead 
of  cosmetic  lotions.  Great  for 
children's  scrapes.  Also  as 
an  aid  to  shaving.  Keep  one 
in  bathroom,  one  in  kitchen. 
Save  on  large  size. 


SOLARCAINE  ® 
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lAOIES'  HOME  JOUli 


Refreshing  as  a  sun-sj)iinkled  ocean  breeze. . . 


Borden's  Golden  Isle  Sherbet!" 


FJsi\\  the  Borden  Coiv 


On  hot  siiiiiinor  days,  there's  uotliing 
quite  so  appealing  as  a  frosty  sherbet 
. . .  and  no  shorbet  as  delightfully  cool- 
ing as  Borden's  (< olden  Isle. 

It's   pineapple-flavoretl  sherbet. 
sparkiHi  with  wavers  of  golden  oi-ange 
juiix^  ...  a  most  reireshing  eon\bina- 
tion  of  flavors.  Vacation  with  Borden' 
r.olden  IsleSherlx^t  today! 

Ciet  it  at  your  neighborhood  store., 
look  for  Borden's  Ii^e  Cream  sign. 


//"  if 


You  can  buy  Murdon'.-*  Kv  Cn>i»n>  in  Ontario  nnd  Quobtn:-.  too! 
St<f  Uordiui'sTV  shows  "RutVand  RiHldy"  and  "Fury"  over  NBC. 


it's  sot  to  be  sood! 


OWW.  The  Bonli'M  Co. 


(lel-\ ()ur-()\\  n  and  serve-yourself  meals,  plus 

two  easy  sil-dowii  dinners,  free  the  hostess  to  enjoy  her  ^ues 
her  guesis  to  enjoy  her  food. 


!U  IIKI.KN  EVERllT 


1 11  many  years  of  cnicrlaiiiing  wcckciul 
guests,  I  iiavc  learned  that  planning  is 
the  key  to  a  relaxed  hostess.  And  a  re- 
laxed hostess  is  the  key  to  happiness  for 
c\erybody.  Weekend  living  should  be 
easy,  casual  and,  above  all,  a  break  in  the 
Monday-to-Friday  slaxery  to  the  clock. 
The  folks  w  ho  flee  to  the  shelter  of  your 
roof  for  their  leisure  welcome  a  rich  sense 
of  time  and  space. 

riiey  also  want  food — good  food.  This 
the>  can  have  even  if  time  is  treated  w  ith 
nonchalance.  Here  is  where  the  planning 
comes.  .At  our  house  we  have  worked  out 
a  framework  siitliciently  elastic  so  that  it 
conforms  to  guests  rather  than  requiring 
all  ages  and  kinds  to  conform  to  it.  It  also 
tries  to  do  away  with  the  [disappearing 
I  liistess  and  the  Helping  Guest,  two  types 
w  hich  my  world,  at  least,  can  do  w  ithout. 

There  are  social  weekend  guests,  I- 
w  ant-to-be-alone  weekend  guests,  sport- 
ing types  and  ones  who  bring  their  work. 
There  are  also  those  who  bring  the 
children. 

Ciuests  arri\  ing  on  Friday  night  tend  to 
be  elastic  about  time  of  arrival.  Thev  are 
often  scratch)  from  a  day  of  w  ork.  So  are 
you,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
L'sually  there  is  a  car  to  be  unpacked, 
and  settling  in  to  be  done.  This  allows 
you  to  disappear  briefly. 

We  alw  ays  use  a  one-shot  meal  on  Fri- 
day night,  and  rarely  have  extr.i  guests 
because  of  liie  time  shortage.  By  '"one- 


shot  meal"  we  mean  one  in  which  all  the 
goodness  is  concentrated  in  one  appear- 
ance. No  worry  about  whether  it  w  ill  re- 
heat, because  there  is  not  going  to  be 
an>thing  left  for  that  back  burner.  It  is 
either  a  casserole  dish,  prepared  ahead 
and  capable  of  awaiting  guests'  arrival 
indetinitely,  or  a  quick  job  to  be  done  after 
their  arrival.  My  quick  jobs  are  broiled 
steak  or  chicken,  or  tish  poached  lightly 
(sometimes  in  white  wine),  served  with 
small  canned  potati^es  brushed  with  but- 
ter and  parsley.  These  potatoes  heat  up 
quickly  or  can  be  kept  in  a  heated  low 
oven  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  I 
usually  add  mushroom  soup  or  egg 
yolks  to  the  lish  liquid,  to  fancy  up  the 
sauce.  I  always  want  potatoes  with  tish, 
and  string  bveans  or  spinach  rounds  out 
the  plate.  Usually  1  let  it  go  with  a  tossed 
green  salad  (separate  plate),  rolls  or  hot 
buttered  French  bread. 

l-Ct  it  be  said  right  here  that  we  arc  too 
calorie-conscious  in  our  house  to  serve 
dessert  often.  .A  large  bowl  of  fruit  serves 
as  both  centerpiece  and  something  over 
which  to  linger.  A  slab  of  good  sharp 
Cheddar  is  pleasant  with  any  fruit.  1  as- 
sume the  freezer  can  always  produce  ice 
cre.uii  for  children  or  undernourished 
parents.  However,  we  start  the  weekend 
w  ith  one  cake  or  pie  on  hand  to  throw  in 
if  things  look  sparse. 

Two  dishes  that  have  made  a  special 
hit  on  first  nichts  are  these: 


VIENNESE  GOULASH 

Buy  pounds  rump  of  veal  anu  .  poinids  beef  chuck.  Hav  e  your  butcher  cut  the 
meat  into  1"  cubes.  Remove  excess  fat.  Saute  4  small  onions,  peeled  and  linely 
chopped,  in  2  tablespoons  butter  until  golden.  Remove  and  drain  on  paper 
toweling.  Shake  the  culx'd  beef  in  flour  until  coated  on  all  sides.  L'sing  the  same 
skillet  in  w  hich  you  cooked  the  onions,  heat  2  tablespoons  butter  and  saute  the 
beef  uiitil  golden.  Remove  ,md  drain  on  paivr  toweling.  Transfer  onions  and 
meat  to  a  large  kettle.  .\dd  2 '  j  cups  beef  consomme,  '  j  cups  sauerkraut,  4  tea- 
spoons paprika.  2  teaspoons  caravvav  seeds  and  '  i  te.ispoon  ctepper.  Simmer 
slow  ly  about  1  hour.  Meanw  hile,  siiake  the  veal  in  flour.  He.ii  2  i.iblespoons  but- 
ter in  the  skillet  and  s.iute  about  ' of  the  veal  until  golden.  Retvat  until  all  the 
veal  is  browned,  using  2  tablespoons  butter  betore  e.ich  .iddition  ofme.it.  W  hen 
the  beef  has  cooked  lor  1  hour,  add  the  veal.  Continue  simmering  about  I ' 
hours  or  until  all  the  me.it  is  tork-tender.  Stir  ivcasionally.  Remove  from  the  heat 
and  allow  to  cool  slightlv.  Now  .idd  the  veal-and-beef  mixture  to  2  cups  com- 
mercial >;our  cream.  Mix  well.  Refrigerate  overnight.  Reheat  \erv  slowly,  stirring 
from  time  to  time.  Serve  with  noodles.  Makes  8  servincs. 


"  You  can  enjoy  your  guexlx,  and  they  can  enjoy  your  food" 
says  Helen  Everill.  Her  weekend  plans  suit  old,  younn,  tennis  fiends, 
hammock  J'anciers,  late  and  early  risers — they  suit  her  too. 


HAM-AND-SPINACH  LOAF 

I  have  all  ingredients  put  together  before  the  guests  come.  I  toss  in  the  egg  whites 
after  their  arrival.  Buy  about  2  pounds  precooked  ham.  Remove  all  fat.  Cut  into 
tiny  dice-shaped  pieces.  Cook  3  packages  frozen  chopped  spinach  according  to 
package  directions  (omit  salt).  Drain  well,  pressing  out  as  much  water  as  possible. 
Prepare  3  cups  stale  white-bread  crumbs.  Pour  over  2  cups  milk  and  mix  well. 
Allow  to  stand  10  15  minutes.  Squeeze  as  dry  as  possible.  Melt  '  2  cup  butter  in  a 
saucepan.  Add  the  bread  crumbs.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until 
the  mixture  becomes  pastelike.  Remove  from  the  heat.  Add  6  lightly  beaten  egg 
yolks,  I  M  teaspoons  salt  and  M  teaspoon  pepper.  Mix  well.  In  a  large  bowl  mix 
together  the  ham,  spinach,  bread-crumb  mixture  and  5  tablespoons  finely 
chopped  onion.  Beat  6  egg  whites  until  very  stilf  (stand  in  peaks).  Fold  into  the 
ham  mixture.  Brush  two  I3  j-quart  loaf  pans  with  salad  oil.  Pack  mixture  into 
them.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  half  full  of  warm  water.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  1  J'2  hours  or  until  a  toothpick  comes  out  clean.  Remove 
from  the  water  and  let  cool  10  minutes.  Loosen  the  sides  with  a  spatula.  Turn  out 
on  a  platter.  Serve  immediately  with  mushroom  sauce.  Makes  8  servings. 


MUSHROOM  SAUCE  — 7V>  f(<t  with  llain-iitul-Sitinnth  Lwif 

Make  a  cream  sauce  with  6  tablespoons  each  butter  and  flour  and  2  cups  milk. 
Season  with  I  teaspoon  each  salt  and  paprika  and  I  small  clove  garlic,  peeled  and 
crushed.  Add  1  beef-bouillon  cube  dissolved  in  ]/%  cup  hot  water.  Wipe  '  j  pound 
mushrooms  with  a  damp  cloth.  Chop  the  stems  and  slice  the  caps  thinly.  .Saute 
caps  and  stems  in  K  cup  butter  until  just  tender  (do  not  brown).  Add  contents  of 
skillet  to  sauce.  IVflx'well.  Keep  hot  over  just  simmering  water.  Makes  3j^-4 
'    cups  sauce. 


The  eating  of  each  of  these  dishes  is 
teasing,  rather  than  insistent.  They  make 
us  feel  a  little  lazy  and  as  if  talk  were  a 
pleasant  thing. 

Saturday  morning  is  a  good  time  to 
splurge  on  breakfast,  since  Friday  night 
is  early-to-bed  night.  That  is— if  you  feel 
like  it.  If  you  don't,  put  out  bacon  and 
eggs  (cereal  for  the  children,  if  any)  and 
let  everyone  get  his  own  when  he  gets 
down.  First  one  down  does  all  the  bacon 
and  leaves  it  on  the  warm  top  of  the 
range  for  those  who  follow.  The  oven 
gives  it  too  much  heat. 

For  our  splurge  breakfasts  we  use: 
Bacon  and  green  tomatoes  in  season. 
Tomatoes  dipped  lightly  in  fiour  and 
fried  until  softened  and  brown. 


A  poached  egg  mounted  on  grilled  ham 
on  a  toasted  English  muffin,  or  bacon 
and  fried  corn-meal  mush. 

The  secret  with  mush  is  to  dip  the 
slices  in  egg.  I  tried  it  without  the 
egg,  and  it  all  broke  up  in  the  pan. 

I  do  bacon,  sausage  or  ham  for  all  at 
one  time.  Tomatoes  can  be  kept  warm, 
but  eggs  must  be  done  as  people  come 
down. 

Saturday  lunch  is  a  keep-hot  buffet  in 
the  dining  room.  It  can  be  carried  out- 
doors. Hungry  spectators  can  eat  while 
the  sporting  types  finish  tennis,  golf  or  a 
walk.  Trays  with  cardboard  liners  are  a 
big  help  here. 

Hearty  soups  for  Saturday  lunch  can 
be  made  any  time  during  the  week. 
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Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  gives  you 

14  Vitamins  and  Minerals 

plus  more  natural  fruit  pectins  than  oranges, 
apples,  bananas,  or  any  other  fruit! 


It's  the  natural  mate  for  every  meat  —  tart,  tangy 
Cranberry  Sauce.  So  naturally  delicious,  you'll 
want  to  serve  big  double-thick  slices.  .So  naturally 
nutritious  you'll  count  Cranberry  Sauce  an  extra 
vegetable— happy  way  to  add  vitamins  and  minerals 
to  your  meals.  .Serve  Ocean  Spray  every  day.  To 
glamorize  a  simple  sandwich.  To  add  new  substance 
to  a  salad.  Or  to  dress  up  any  meat.  Natural  fruit 
vitamins,  minerals  and  pectins.  And  a  naturally 
sparkling,  taste-teasing  flavor.  Good  reasons,  all,  why 
Ocean  .Spray  belongs  in  your  meals  .  .  .  every  day! 
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Buttery,  buttery  WHITE  frosting! 
Buttery,  buttery  CARAMEL  frosting! 
You  add  butter  to 
Betty  Crocker's  2  newest  frosting  mixes! 


"Smooth,  rich,  bullery-good!  You  make  home-cooked  tasting 
frostings  without  cooking,  with  our  new  Creamy  White  and 
Caromel  Fudge  Frosting  Mixes.  The  secret?  A  special  short- 
ening that  blends  perfectly,  instantly,  with  the  butter  you 
add.  And  we  guarantee  a  perfecf*  frosting  every  time!" 


New!  Betty  Crocker  CREAMY  WHITE  Frosting  Mix! 


You  can  finf  it  any  color.  You  can  spreod  it  in  luscious,  creamy 
swirls,  or  use  it  In  any  decorator  set.  Betty  Crocker  Creamy  White 
Frosting  Mix  always  comes  out  creamy-smooth,  easy-handling, 
buttery-good.  The  fresh  vanilla  flovor  Is  delicious  with  every  coke. 


New!  Betty  Crocker  CARAMEL  FUDGE  Frosting  Mix! 


Real  cooked-caramel  flavor-yet  you  don'r  even  have  to  boll 
waterl  New  Betty  Crocker  Caromel  Fudge  Frosting  Mix  blends 
instantly— turns  out  o  mell-ln-your-mouth  old-toshioned  caramel  frost- 
ing. Mokes  delicious  candy,  too,  or  o  luscious  souce  lor  ice  creomi 


*  PERFECT  I  Y«i.  •veiy  mii  we  iniki  lor  you  U  Kuaimlttd  lo  come  out  petfeel  oi  send  (lie  boi  lop  «iih  a  lellef 
deKiibine  your  teiulti  lo  Belly  Ciocher,  Boi  200,  Minneapolis  40.  Minn  .  and  General  Mills  will  send  back  packate  cosi 


STRANGER  IN  MY  MIRROR 
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are 
you 
positive? 


couldn't  have  been  more  unco-operative.  As  a 
doctor  he  is  sound,  sensible  and  entirely  up  to 
date  in  his  medicine  and  thinking.  If  I  had 
wanted  hormone  shots  (which  1  don't)  or  my 
insides  rearranged  (which  I  have)  he  wouldn't 
have  batted  an  eye.  But  take  a  tuck  in  m>  in- 
cipient jowls?  Perish  forbid! 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  a  silly  thing  like 
that  for?"  he  snorted. 

I  could  have  told  him  that  there  are  more 
jobs  for  an  actress  who  doesn't  look  decrepit. 
(I  have  played  character  parts  since  I  first 
went  into  the  old  Jessie  Bonstelle  stock  com- 
pany, but  I  prefer  to  draw  in  the  age  lines — 
and  have  them  come  off  after  the  show  with  the 
rest  of  my  make-up.)  I  could  also  have  ex- 
plained that  1  have  the  usual  number  of  beaux 
who  expect  me  to  be  favorably  noticed  when 
they  take  me  to  an  opening  night.  However, 
I  told  him  the  real  true  honest  reason,  which 
has  only  to  do  with  me  personally. 

To  wit :  I  have  managed,  without  too  much 
stress  and  strain,  to  retain  a  reasonably 
youthful  figure  and 

point  of  view.  My   

step  is  brisk,  my  eye 
is  clear.  What  I  re- 
sented bitterly  was 
promenading  down 
the  street  on  a  bright 
sunny  day,  feeling  as 
brisk  and  debonair 
as  I  did  when  1  was 
thirty,  and  unexpect- 
edly seeing  that 
droopy,  dreary  face 
mirrored  back  at  me 
in  a  shopwindow.  I 
resented  it  bitterly. 

So  I  informed  my 
dtKtor  that  with  or 
without  hisco-opera- 
tion  I  intended  to  do 
something  about  my 
problem.  He  retort- 
ed: 

"Well,  if  you  have 
to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,  go  ahead. 
But  at  least  let  me 
know  the  plastic  sur- 
geon you  pick  so  I 
can  check  up  on 
him." 

I  promised. 

Then  I  started 
dropping  hints 
among  my  theater 
friends  that  I  was  in 
the  market  for  a  job 
on  the  old  family 
features.  No  reac- 
tion.  I  mentioned  it 

to  chance  acquaintances.  Obviously  no  one 
in  New  York  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
facial  surgery. 

I  decided  to  wait  until  my  next  television  or 
motion-picture  offer  and  have  it  done  on  the 
Coast.  People  in  the  movies  do  it  regularly 
every  few  years  as  a  matter  of  course.  Besides, 
people  in  Hollywood  are  notoriously  garru- 
lous. That's  what  1  told  myself. 

At  about  this  time  I  had  an  offer  to  go  on 
tour  in  a  hit  show  for  Alfred  de  Liagre.  I  have 
a  habitually  itching  foot;  touring  for  de 
Liagre  is  tra\el  de  luxe;  one  of  the  stars  was 
an  old  friend  and  the  itinerary  included  Holly- 
wood. So  naturally  I  said  yes.  However,  I 
warned  the  management  that  I  might  not  com- 
plete the  tour,  and  I  explained  why.  Mr.  de 
Liagre  was  amused  and  agreed. 

I  enjoyed  the  tour  tremendously,  largely  be- 
cause Romney  Brent,  the  above-mentioned 
star,  is  the  perfect  traveling  companion.  He 
has  a  lovely  sense  of  humor,  an  angelic  disposi- 
tion, and  is  a  demon  Scrabble  player.  We 
both  enjoy  concerts,  museums  and  wandering 
through  Chinatown.  It  is  an  uncomplicated, 
comfortable,  old-shoe  type  of  friendship  that 
has  gone  on  since  the  Garrick  Gaieties. 

We  reached  Hollywood  in  time  to  spend 
Christmas  with  many  old  New  York  theater 
friends  who  have  taken  root  profitably  and 
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pleasantly  in  that  beguiling  balmy  soil.  The 
air  was  soft,  roses  were  in  bloom — and  I  went 
swimming  daily  in  the  hotel  pool. 

The  night  after  Christmas  we  had  a  typical 
Hollywood  opening  in  Mr.  Huntington  Hart- 
ford's elegant  new  theater.  Bottles  of  cham- 
pagne and  flowers  in  the  dressing  rooms, 
black  tie  and  ball  gowns,  and  salvos  of  ap- 
plause in  the  orchestra  seats. 

Then  the  stream  of  old  friends  backstage. 
Females  definitely  my  vintage.  Heads  held 
high  on  swanlike  throats.  Beautiful  sleek  jaw- 
bones. No  wrinkles  around  the  mouth.  No 
bags  under  the  eyes. 

Aha,  sister,  said  I  to  myself,  you  have  come 
to  the  i  if,'ht  place. 

Now  one  does  not  go  up  to  one's  old  gi#l 
friends  and  say,  "Congratulations,  baby.  Yoi^ 
never  looked  like  this  in  New  York.  Where 
did  you  have  it  done?"  You  merely  indicate 
that  you  know  people  in  the  motion-picture 
industry  have  to  take  unusual  measures  to 
fool  that  old  devil 

  camera  and  where 

do  their  friends  go? 

Did  my  pals  slip 
me  an  address  and 
wish  me  Godspeed': 
Not  at  all.  They  gave 
me  that  baby-blue- 
eyed  look  and  said 
of  course  everyone 
should  be  lifted  when 
the  time  comes  (in- 
dicating I  was  long 
overdue),  but  of 
course  it  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  they 
have  to  bother  theiri 
dear  little  heads 
about  it.  Sorry. 

The  first  two  ori 
three  times  this  hap-i 
pened  1  was  amused. 
Then  I  became  an- 
noyed. Females  I 
knew  to  be  my  con 
temporaries  behaved 
as  if  they  belonged 
in  the  next  genera-i 
lion. 

I  don't  think  I've 
ever  really  lied  about 
my  age.  In  the  first 
place,  it's  too  com- 
plicated. In  the  sec^ 
ond  place,  I  have  too 
many    old  friends 
with  excellent  mem- 
ories— except  about 
  themselves.  I'm  al- 
ways amazed  that  sc 
many  of  them  keep  subtracting  years  while  1 
keep  putting  them  on. 

I  was  voicing  my  resentment  to  Romney  one 
night  over  a  particularly  vicious  Scrabble 
game.  (He  had  come  up  with  the  word  "krubi' 
in  a  corner  space.  Naturally  when  I  chal 
lenged  he  was  able  to  point  it  out  in  thi 
authorized  word  book.) 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  he  said,  soothing  m> 
irate  spirits.  "The  Lunts  are  opening  down  ii 
Los  Angeles  later  in  the  week.  I'll  ask  Lynnie 
She'll  tell  me  anything." 

Miss  Fontanne  is  the  dean  of  all  the  glamou 
girls.  In  broad  daylight  she  looks  not  a  da; 
over  thirty.  She  has  the  skin  of  an  angel  am 
the  clear  untroubled  eye  of  a  sixteen-year-old 
This  has  been  going  on  for  a  considerabli 
number  of  years. 

"It's  just  not  humanly  possible,"  my  forme 
husband  once  said  in  rapt  admiration.  "Sh 
must  have  sold  her  soul  to  the  devil." 

Romney  and  the  Lunts  have  been  oli 
friends  on  two  continents.  They  have  evei 
been  on  safari  together.  He  promised  it  wouli 
be  easy  to  get  me  the  required  information 
By  this  time  I  would  have  been  willing  to  g' 
to  Outer  Mongolia  if  need  be. 

Romney  and  the  Lunts  had  a  happs  ri 
union  over  midday  dinner  on  New  >  c.ir".' 
Later  while  her  spouse  took  his  postprandi; 
siesta  in  the  next  room  Romney  broached  th 


Cats  see  in  the  dark. 
But  are  you  positive?  No  animal, 
not  even  a  cat,  can  see  in 
total  darkness.  Here's  another 
fallacy:  "TB's  not  a 
serious  problem  today."  The 
truth:  55,000,000  Americans  are 
infected  with  TB  germs  —  and 
2.700,000  will  break 
down  with  the  disease  sometime 
during  their  lives. 
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bject  to  Miss  Fontanne  over  a  game  of 
rabble.  (Miss  F.  is  also  no  mean  word 
aneuverer.) 

"Edie  is  having  the  most  awful  time,"  he 
id,  placing  an  X  on  a  triple-count  square, 
(he  wants  to  have  her  face  lifted — and  none 
the  local  beauties  will  tell  her  where  to  have 
done." 

"Isn't  it  dreadful?"  answered  Miss  F.  "I 
low  just  how  she  feels.  The  time  is  coming 
len  I'm  going  to  have  to  think  about  it  my- 
If.  What  am  I  going  to  do?" 
Romney  went  in  search  of  some  missing 
ters  under  the  table.  Later,  when  he  returned 
loveboard.  Miss  F.  was  looking  up  a  word 
the  dictionary. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  she,  thumbing 
e  pages.  "When  we  get  to  San  Francisco  I'll 
k  Ina  Claire.  She's  older  than  I  am,  you 

lOW." 

■ 

rustrated  and  thwarted,  I  continued  with 
e  tour,  which  was  due  to  end  in  Baltimore 
rly  in  March.  There  we  were  offered  an  extra 
onth's  booking  in  Florida. 
Now  I  had  been  aware  all  along  that  there  is 
very  well-known  facial  surgeon  quite  near 
jconut  Grove,  where  we  were  to  play.  I 
>o  knew  that  my  doctor  doesn't  approve  of 
m.  Whether  it's  because  he  operates  in  his 
m  small  private  hospital,  or  because  he  is 
t'en  to  too  much  publicity  in  the  news- 
;pers,  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea.  At  any 
te,  as  soon  as  we  arrived  I  phoned  and  made 
appointment  with  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
m.  I  also  wrote  my  physician  what  I  had 
me. 

I  had  a  pleasant  interview.  The  plastic  sur- 
on  was  pleasant  and  suave  in  the  hand- 
me,  paneled  office  of  his  private  sanitarium 
at  looked  like  a  country  club.  After  a  thor- 
igh  inspection  of  my  facial  topography  he 
ought  the  job  could  be  done  for  $1000,  in- 
iding  hospitalization.  This  was  a  very  special 
ice  because  we  had  many  mutual  friends. 
My  own  doctor  answered  my  letter  by  re- 
m  post— airmail.  His  remarks  fairly  sizzled. 
5  had,  however,  dug  up  a  plastic  surgeon 
at  he  could  approve  of.  I  was  ordered  to 
me  home  and  have  the  job  properly  done  in 
e  New  York  hospital  (where  my  own  doctor 
uld  keep  an  eye  on  me)— for  $2500. 
I  replied  with  some  heat  that  the  price  was 
ly  over  my  head — and  I  didn't  see  why  a 
;re  face-do  should  cost  more  than  the  major 
leration  I  had  had  some  years  before  by  a 
p  surgeon  who  charged  me  $500. 
An  acid  exchange  of  letters  followed  which 
ded  by  my  doctor's  giving  me  practically  a 
■ever  darken  my  office  door  again"  ultima- 
m  if  I  went  ahead  with  my  pigheaded  non- 
ise.  By  this  time  what  I  had  thought  of 
ithely  as  a  little  nip  and  tuck  had  assumed 
ch  drastic  proportions  in  my  mind  that  1 
it  my  nerve.  I  gave  up  the  whole  idea  of 


having  my  face  lifted.  I  would  do  nothing  to 
battle  the  erosion  of  time.  I  was  ready  to  take 
to  my  rocking  chair  and  the  heck  with  it. 

While  I  was  in  this  somewhat  indigo  mood 
I  happened  to  drive  by  a  church  which  sported 
a  large  sign  among  the  hydrangeas  on  its  front 
lawn.  It  read: 

"Come  in  and  Have  Your  Faith  Lifted" 

That  night  I  related  that  anecdote  to  two 
cherished  old  friends  whom  I  shall  call  Ed  and 
Ben.  They  were  both  highly  diverted  by  my 
trials  and  tribulations  in  my  hunt  for  a  facial 
overhaul.  Then  Ed  said  quite  casually: 

"If  you're  really  serious  about  all  this,  I  have 
a  friend  down  here  who  is  one  of  the  top  young 
plastic  surgeons  in  the  country." 

It  developed  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
has  a  Harvard  Medical  School  diploma,  in- 
terned at  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston,  spent 
the  war  mending  guys  in  the  Navy,  operates  at 
Mercy  Hospital  (a  magnificent  modern  well- 
equipped  medical  center  overlooking  Biscayne 
Bay).  He  has  collaborated  on  an  impressive 
two-volume  tome  on  plastic  surgery  and  lec- 
tures all  over  the  map  on  new  techniques  he 
has  himself  invented. 

Even  my  doctor  approved  of  him. 

So  after  phoning  for  an  appointment,  I  took 
the  bus  into  Miami.  It  was  hot  and  muggy. 
My  palms  were  sticky  from  nervousness.  I  sat 
fidgeting  in  the  waiting  room  which  this  doc- 
tor shared  with  two  other  doctors.  No  panel- 
ing—no interior  decorating.  Just  a  perfectly 
normal  doctor's  waiting  room.  In  due  time  a 
nice,  intelligent-looking  nurse  said: 

"Won't  you  come  in.  Miss  Meiser.  Dr. 
M.  can  see  you  now." 

The  office  was  like  any  other  doctor's  office, 
with  the  usual  medical  paraphernalia.  A  desk 
was  strewn  with  papers  and  reports — and  be- 
hind it  rose  a  tall,  rangy,  good-looking  man, 
probably  in  his  middle  thirties.  His  thick  hair 
was  close-cropped.  He  was  in  shirt  sleeves.  His 
white  shirt  was  crisp  and  cool.  He  looked  and 
sounded  matter-of-fact  and  completely  com- 
petent. Having  a  face  lifting  suddenly  became 
as  normal  and  rational  as  having  a  twisted 
ankle  bandaged. 

Dr.  M.  examined  my  face  minutely  under 
small  spotlights.  Then  he  took  pictures  of  it 
from  every  angle.  Like  all  unretouched  photo- 
graphs, they  were  completely  brutal.  But  those 
pictures  are  also  truthful.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  looked  like  before  my  face  was  lifted. 

He  warned  me  not  to  expect  miracles.  I 
wouldn't  come  out  looking  twenty-five.  Nor 
would  I  come  out  looking  pulled  and  stiff- 
faced  like  a  mummy.  He  said  I  would  look 
about  fifteen  years  younger  and  some  of  my 
friends  might  not  even  realize  the  improve- 
ment. I  said  I  would  settle  for  ten  as  long  as  I 
knew  the  difference.  He  explained  that  the 
usual  reputable  plastic  surgeon  prefers  not  to 
do  too  drastic  a  job  the  first  time.  Then  if 
eighteen  months  later  there  seems  to  be  a  slight 


sag,  another  small,  unimportant  nip  can  be 
taken. 

We  discussed  price:  $1000  for  the  lifting. 
He  also  suggested  I  have  the  tip  of  my  nose 
thinned— not  shortened.  Another  $200  for 
that.  I  agreed.  The  three  days  in  the  hospital 
would  be  extra.  He  suggested  I  share  a  room. 
It  would  be  cheaper  and  I  wouldn't  have  to 
wait  as  long  to  get  in. 

It  was  decided  I  would  go  into  Mercy  Hos- 
pital in  the  late  afternoon  on  the  Monday  after 
the  show  closed.  The  operation  would  be 
Tuesday  morning. 

We  shook  hands  and  I  left  the  office.  I  was 
cool  and  calm  and  collected.  I  had  complete 
confidence  in  Dr.  M. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Ed  picked  me  up  at 
the  theater  and  drove  me  to  the  hospital.  I 
had  my  toothbrush,  comb,  dressing  gown  and 
a  couple  of  nighties  in  a  newly  acquired  raffia 
knitting  bag. 

"You're  being  pretty  casual,"  said  Ed, 
maneuvering  us  around  a  truckload  of  as- 
sorted tropical  fruits.  "You  don't  look  at  all 
as  if  you  had  opening-night  jitters." 

Mercy  Hospital  is  an  imposing,  efficient- 
looking  building  which  sits  in  its  own  park 
on  the  edge  of  Biscayne  Bay.  I  entered  the 
admissions  office  and  settled  down  to  give  my 
age,  occupation,  mother's  maiden  name,  etc., 
etc.  Eventually  I  was  given  a  card  and  sent 
down  the  hall  for  blood  tests  and  what  have 
you. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  upstairs  in  my  own 
room  on  the  top  floor  overlooking  Biscayne 
Bay.  My  roommate,  a  jolly  little  old  lady  who 
had  slipped  and  broken  her  leg  on  her  first 
day  at  a  swank-hotel  pool,  lay,  with  her  cast 
well  elevated,  in  the  bed  next  to  the  window. 

"What  a  shame  to  be  bedridden  on  your 
Florida  vacation,"  I  commiserated. 

"Bedridden,  nonsense,"  she  chortled.  "Just 
watch  me." 

She  hopped  off  the  bed  on  her  good  leg, 
dragged  what  looked  like  a  grown-up  version 
of  a  baby's  walker  from  behind  a  large  chair, 
and  went  tooling  off  down  the  corridor.  She 
was  obviously  the  pet  of  the  floor  and  called 
on  everybody.  I  suspect  she  was  having  much 
more  fun  than  she  would  have  had  at  the 
hotel — at  much  less  expense. 

I  undressed,  put  on  my  negligee  and  had  a 
nice,  dull,  bland  hospital  supper  in  bed,  which 
is  the  easiest  place  to  eat  in  a  hospital.  After 
the  trays  were  removed  my  roommate  and  I 
popped  out  of  bed  and  she  led  me  down  the 
hall  to  a  large  open  veranda  with  big  arm- 
chairs. The  tropical  stars  blazed  overhead  and 
on  the  northern  horizon  the  bay  reflected  all 
the  neon  lights  of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach. 

At  about  nine  I  was  summoned  back  to  my 
room  by  an  earnest  young  intern  who  wanted 
to  poke  at  me.  My  roommate  returned,  too, 
and  turned  on  a  quiz  program  on  her  enor- 
mous television  set.  The  intern  commanded 
her  to  turn  it  off.  He  took  my  blood  pressure, 
my  pulse,  my  temperature,  and  listened  to  my 
chest,  front  and  back.  He  warned  me  solemnly 
not  to  eat  breakfast  because  my  operation  was 
set  for  nine  a.m. 

"It's  not  a  very  serious  operation,"  I  said, 
reassuring  myself  and  him;  "I'm  having  my 
face  lifted." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  snapping  his  mouth  and 
medical  bag  shut,  and  swept  out  the  door. 

"He  doesn't  approve  of  anything,"  said  my 
roommate,  adjusting  the  set  so  we  could  both 
watch  a  good  violent  mystery.  Halfway 
through  she  dozed  off  and  a  nice  little  night 
nurse  rattled  in  in  her  stiffly  starched  uniform, 
turned  off  the  set  and  gave  me  a  sleeping  pill. 

"But  I  don't  need  it,"  I  remonstrated. 

"Just  have  it,  anyway — to  please  the  man- 
agement," she  smiled.  So  I  did  and  slept  like  a 
baby. 

At  eight  next  morning  the  day  nurse  woke 
me.  My  roommate  had  already  had  her  break- 
fast and  was  bucketing  up  and  down  the  hall. 
The  sun  shone  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
breeze.  I  was  hungry.  Instead  of  breakfast  I 
was  given  another  pill. 

At  quarter  to  nine  Dr.  M.  strode  in,  looking 
very  assured  and  capable  in  his  short  white 
operating  coat  tied  neatly  in  back.  He  told  me 
1  looked  fine.  I  told  him  I  felt  fine.  He  gave 
me  a  grin  and  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  and  strode 
out. 
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-HowJ_  use 
Murine  to 
soothe 
my  eyes 

and 
so  relax 
tension' 

MARGARET  WHITING 

famous  singing  and 
recording  star 

"My  eyes  often  get  a  tired  or 
uncomfortable  feeling,  espe- 
cially if  I've  been  doing  close 
work  or  been  out-of-doors  a  lot. 
Murine  soothes  away  such  dis- 
comforts and  in  so  doing  helps 
relax  tension."  Why  don't  you 
try  Murine?  See  how  it  refreshes 
your  eyes  —  washes  away  dust, 
smoke  and  the  feeling  of  strain 
that  makes  you  look  tired.  A 
great  comfort  every  morning 
and  night.  Get  Murine  today. 


JVtURiMB 


"Without  It  the  beautiful  green  grass  wouldn't  grow,  our  life-giving  wells 
would  dry  up,  the  earth  would  become  parched,  crops  would  .  .  ." 
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I  did  feel  fine.  An  efficient  middle-aged 
nurse  came  in  and  gave  me  a  sliot.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  felt  even  better.  I  didn't  have  a  care 
in  the  world.  If  I  had  been  Elinor  Glyn  float- 
ing down  the  Nile,  dribbling  my  lily-white 
fingers  among  the  lotus  blossoms,  life  couldn't 
have  been  more  dreamy. 

This  mood  lasted  throughout  the  entire 
operation — which  took  three  hours — and  left 
no  hang-over  afterward. 

They  brought  that  ambulatory  slab  on 
which  one  is  wheeled  away.  I  crawled  aboard 
and  lay  down  and  was  wafted  down  the  hall, 
into  a  large  elevator,  and  then  drifted  pleas- 
antly into  the  operating  room.  Somewhere 


along  the  way  I  vaguely  noticed  a  large  wall 
clock  that  said  nine  o'clock  exactly 

In  the  operating  room  some  nurses  trans- 
ferred me  onto  the  operating  table.  I've  never 
been  quite  clear  how  many  nurses  were  pres- 
ent. More  than  one,  certainly.  They  sounded 
like  a  hazy  sort  of  angel  choir  that  made  an- 
tiphonal  responses  to  Doctor  M. 

"Just  turn  your  head  to  this  side,  please," 
said  my  doctor.  "We'll'  use  plenty  of  Novo- 
cain. You  won't  feel  a  thing." 

If  ever  a  voice  was  soothing  it  was  Doctor 
M.'s.  He  talked  all  during  the  operation. 

From  time  to  time  he  asked  me  to  smile. 
Once  when  he  was  working  on  the  second  side 


of  my  face  I  couldn't,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
worry  about  it,  so  I  didn't.  Once  I  asked  them 
to  loosen  my  hands,  which  had  gone  to  sleep 
from  the  straps  that  held  them  down.  They 
were  loosened.  It  felt  wonderful. 

I  was  quite  aware  that  the  operation  was 
taking  a  long  time,  but  that  seemed  all  right. 

Late  in  the  morning  I  realized  that  Dr.  M.'s 
voice  sounded  a  bit  weary.  An  actor  can  al- 
ways spot  a  tired  voice.  By  this  time  both  sides 
of  my  face  were  so  full  of  Novocain  I  couldn't 
pronounce  the  labials — the  p's  and  b's.  My 
lips  were  too  numb  to  form  them  properly. 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  doctor,"  I  was 
able  to  say  reasonably  clearly.  Then  I  tried  to 


say,  "Don't  you  want  a  break" — but  the  b 
the  last  word  wasn't  there. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  Dr.  M.  * 

"Nothing,  I'm  fine."  Then  I  tried  to  say 
another  way:  "Why  don't  you  take  time  o 
for  a  cup  of  coffee" — but  the  p  in  cup  stopp< 
the  sentence  that  time. 

"You  mean  I  should  take  a  coffee  break 
laughed  the  doctor. 

"That's  right.  Very  sensible."  My  i's  we 
still  sizzling  beautifully. 

"I'm  O.K.,"  said  Doctor  M.  "Just  finishii 
up.  We'll  be  out  of  here  in  fifteen  minutes." 

Shortly  after  noon  I  was  back  in  my  room 
my  head  all  bound  up  with  cotton  batting  ai 
miles  of  face  bandages.  And  there  was  wa 
ding  up  my  nose — because  of  the  removal 
flesh  from  inside  my  nostrils. 

It  was  lunchtime,  but  I  wasn't  interested 
just  wanted  to  sleep,  which  I  did  until  la 
afternoon.  Then  I  woke  up — felt  fine  and  h 
a  good  supper.  * 

"I  don't  suppose  you  feel  like  television^ 
night?  It's  Jack  Benny,"  said  my  roomma 
sadly.  "I  just  love  Jack  Benny." 

Well,  I  certainly  didn't  feel  badly  enougli 
deprive  anyone  of  Jack  Benny.  So  we  watch 
television.  Only  this  time  I  was  the  one  wl 
dozed  off.  At  ten  o'clock  the  night  nurse  car 
in  and  woke  me  to  give  me  my  sleeping  pill. 

I  slept  straight  through  the  night  exce 
for  one  half  moment  when  I  woke  to  find 
nurse  winking  a  flashlight  on  my  face.  I  si 
pect  she  was  impelled  more  by  curiosity  thai 
desire  to  find  out  if  I  was  still  alive. 

Next  morning  the  day  nurse  came  in  do 
bled  up  with  laughter. 

"I  just  have  to  tell  you,"  she  said  as  I  w 
munching  my  cereal  with  relish.  "Dr.  f 
did  another  operation  yesterday  aftemoc 
Big  shot  from  Washington.  Only  he  didi 
come  in  decently  through  the  front  office  t 
way  you  did.  They  registered  him  under 
phony  name  and  brought  him  up  the  freig 
elevator  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"Men  can  be  so  sneaky,"  agreed  my  roor 
mate. 

"Well,  first  thing,  when  his  private  nur^ 
came  on  duty,  she  took  one  look  and  saiH 
'Why,  Senator  Glutz — don't  you  remembB 
me?  I'm  Minnie  Hempelmeyer — we  went  I 
Sunday  school  together.'  Now  it's  all  over  tS 
hospital."  II 

It  seems  that  plenty  of  top-ranking  por^ 
ticians  and  other  public  figures  are  havii 
their  faces  lifted  these  days  by  Dr.  M.  Li 
television  is  not  kind  and  too  many  of  the 
constituents  are  saying,  "That  old  dodo.  I' 
not  going  to  vote  for  him  again,  he's  a  hundrt 
if  he's  a  day." 

Shortly  thereafter  my  doctor  came  in  ar 
said  1  was  doing  fine.  He  removed  the  stuftii 
from  my  nose.  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  breati 
again.  He  told  me  I  could  go  home  "d; 
after  tomorrow."  Then  he  raised  Cain  with 
nurse  because  one  of  my  bandages  had  fall( 
off  during  the  night. 

After  he  left  I  got  up  and  went  for  a  stro 
I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda — but  not  in  tl 
sun — when  Ben  came  calling. 

"My  gosh,  you  look  gruesome,"  he  sai 
"How  awful  do  you  feel?" 

"I  don't  feel  awful  at  all,"  I  replied  wi 
some  asperity.  Which  was  true.  There  wasr 
any  acute  pain.  Just  a  sort  of  tenderness  if 
touched  my  face  or  the  back  of  my  neck- 
rather  like  a  deep  bruise. 

"Should  you  be  wandering  around — o 
of  bed— all  by  yourself?"  asked  my  visitor. 

"I  may  look  like  ravaged  Belgium,"  I  r 
torted,  "but  1  am  not  sick.  After  you  lea' 
I'm  going  to  take  a  bath — all  by  myse 
What's  more,  I  can  go  home  day  after  i 
morrow." 

"Good,"  said  Ben.  "Ed  anfl  I  will  mak« 
a  coming-out  party." 

Well,  I  had  my  bath — and  while  I  was 
the  bathroom  I  took  the  first  real  good  loc 
at  my  face.  It  was  all  swollen  up  and  slight 
green.  1  looked  like  a  cross  between  one  > 
Belcher's  oldjadiesand  an  underripe  pumpki 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  I  left  tl 
hospital,  as  promised.  Ben  drove  me  to  tl 
little  hideaway  apartment  the  theater  manag 
mcnl  had  been  kind  enough  to  engage  for  m 
Actually  1  had  no  intention  of  hiding  away- 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  GARDENER 
DO  IN  THE  SUMMER? 

Mulch  and  Pray 


By  Tin:  (;\KI)KNER'S  ASSISTANP 

Of  all  the  practic  al  <:ar(l<  riing  procedures  which  people 
practice  u|)on  fjrowirig  plants,  it  is  uiy  o|>iiii<>n  that  rnnlcli- 
ing  is  tlic  most  important.  This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year 
to  talk  about  it,  because  it  is  in  the  summer  that  nuilcbing 
can  be  niosl  beneficial  to  tlic  garden.  Also  to  the  gardener. 
For  the  really  glorious  light  in  which  I  like  to  look  at 
nnilcbing  is  as  a  labor  saver.  In  this  respect  it  far  out- 
distances all  till-  power  c<|uij)nH'rit  that  gardeners  both 
swear  by  and  swear  at. 

T.,et  me  tell  you  three  kinds  of  labor  thai  nuilching  can 
eliiriinatc:  nanicK,  weeding,  cultixating  and  watering. 
Also,  lliougli  the  kind  of  niidching  that  man)  good  gar- 
deners do  looks  to  nw  like  an  ungodly  mess,  nndcbing,  if 
you  want  it  to.  can  do  as  nnicli  lor  the  beauty  of  a  garden 
as  it  docs  for  the  garden's  whole  well-being.  It  all  depends 
in  which  direction  your  gardening  interests  lie. 

There  are  gardeners  whose  great  interest  in  growing 
things  is  in  the  growing  itself.  Then  there  are  those  who 
grow  things  [trimarily  in  order  to  decorate  their  surroiuui- 
ings.  INole  I  do  not  sa\  cxclnsivcly  in  either  case.  Kor  ex- 
ample, as  a  so-called  green-thumb  gardener  I  would 
hardly  be  acknowledged  by  Hutli  .S(oul.  .She  woiddn't 
even  want  as  an  assistant  an\one  whose  preoccupation 
with  plants  was  so  largely  pictorial. 

And  who  is  |{iilli  .Stout';'  I'irst  of  all.  for  me  she  is  a 
person  who  s])eaks  right  out.  Second,  she  has  written  the 
most  outspoken  garden  book  I  ever  read,  called  How  to 
Have  a  (ireen  Tiinndt  \\  itbout  an  Aching  Mack  (Exposi- 
tion Press,  38()  Fourth  y\yenue,  New  ork  City,  $2.T.S). 
Third,  she  is  absolutely  mad  about  mulching,  which  is 
what  her  book  is  mostly  about.  And  fourth,  she  is  a  sister 
of  Re.x  Stout,  who  writes  the  I\ero  \\  oll'e  stories  and  is  a 
|)erson  who  also  speaks  right  out,  and  (piite  a  gardener 
himself.  I  hear. 

Huth  writes  in  a  frisky  freehanded  way,  just  the  way 
she  mulches;  and  though  her  kind  of  gardening  isn't  alto- 
gether my  kind  of  gardening,  I  think  that  for  any  garden- 
ing person  whose  interest  is  primarily  in  getting  things  to 
grow,  and  who  enjoys  hearing  somebody  take  cracks  at 
the  sacred  cows  of  gardening,  such  as  compost  heaps  and 
garden  writers,  Ruth's  book  is  definitely  a  book  to  read. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  speak  right  out  for  it. 

Now  to  go  on,  a  mulch  is  a  layer  of  any  material  you 
spread  on  the  soil  above  the  roots  of  a  plant  with  the  ob- 
ject of  1 — conserving  the  moisture  in  the  soil;  2 — dis- 
couraging the  grow  th  of  weeds;  3 — reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  keeping  the  soil  surface  loosened  by  cul- 
tivating; and  4 — preventing  winter  damage  due  to  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing. 

M  niching  is  merely  what  |)lants  do  for  them.selves  when 
growing  wild.  Their  leaves,  llowers,  fruit  fall  to  the  earth 
and  form  a  protective  blanket  on  the  soil  above  their 
roots.  Mulching,  as  a  gardening  |)rocedure,  is  what  we  do 
for  the  plants,  now  no  longer  growing  wild  but  growing  in 
our  care  under  cultivation. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  mulching  materials.  .Some  are 
neat  to  look  at  and  nice  to  handle,  like  buckwheat  hulls. 


and  .some  might  be  considered  a  little  un.sightly,  like  sour 
hay  and  garbage,  though  I  risk  Ruth  .Stout's  wrath  by 
speaking  disparagingly  of  those  two  latter  materials  which 
she  herself  eni|)loys  with  such  remarkable  results. 

Neat  and  nice  are  not  enough  by  themselves,  however. 
Most  hardwood  leaves  make  good  winter  mulches, 
whereas  most  softwood  leaves  make  bad  winter  mulches 
because  they  pack  down  when  wet  and  smother  the  soil. 
Grass  cuttings  make  a  good  summer  mulch,  but  in  dry 
weather  only:  in  wet  weather  they,  t<M),  mat  down  and 
check  soil  aeration  so  that  actively  grov\ing  plants  soon 
suffer. 

P'or  gardening  in  rows  there  are  long  lengths  of  paper 
and  plastic  for  mulching,  but  I  am  not  a  paper-and-plastic 
man.  I  idess  vou  anchor  them  down  with  earth,  rocks, 
boards.  pol<-s  or  whdt  not,  you  can  imagine  what  happens 
in  a  high  v\ind.  Hay  and  straw  are  fine  for  rough  mulch- 
ing, but  they,  too,  blov>  all  over  the  {)lace. 

So  let  us  look  at  a  fev>  mulching  materials  that  are  neat 
to  look  at,  nice  to  handle  and  still  do  all  that  a  mulch  is 
intended  to  do.  I  think  buckwheat  hulls  are  best  in  every 
v^ay,  if  you  can  afford  them  and  live  where  you  can  get 
them. Tbcii  there  is  a  lu-w  nudcli  on  the  market  made  of 
granulated  corncobs  w  hh  an  additiv  i'  that  helps  the  soil, 
though  v\hether  it  is  the  miracle  that  its  trade  nanu'  in- 
sinuates is  another  matter. 

I'cbbles  and  grav  el  make  very  good  nudches  for  shrubs 
and  trees.  Sav>dust  is  cheap  enough  if  you  can  get  it,  neat 
and  nice  to  handle,  though  not  terribly  attractive,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  for  plain  ordinary  chopped-up  corn- 
cobs. Then  of  com-se  there  is  old  reliable  peat  moss,  which 
is  fine  if  you  keep  it  moist. 

A  really  good  nudcliing  material  is  one  that  in  time 
works  down  into  the  soil  and  improves  its  texture.  Fer- 
tilizers mixed  with  nudcliing  materials  wash  down  when 
it  rains:  and  as  the  soil  under  a  good  mulch  never  gets  dry, 
the  soil  is  always  ready  by  means  of  capillary  attraction 
to  get  the  fertilizer  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  is 
where  plant  food  belongs. 

Try  as  you  will,  there  are  weeds  that  will  continue  for  a 
v\  bile  to  come  up  through  even  the  most  wonderful  mulch. 
But  they  will  be  scattered  and  easily  pulled  and  eventually 
subdued. 

The  reason  I  said  "Mulch  and  pray"  at  the  head  of  this 
piece  is  that  in  the  spring  I  received  from  Doubleday  a 
book  entitled  The  Power  of  Prayer  on  Plants,  by  the 
Reverend  Franklin  Loehr.  In  it  are  pictures  of  plants  for 
which  the  author  has  prayed,  as  well  as  of  plants  which 
have  not  been  so  benefited.  There  were  laboratory  tests, 
and  the  results  present  a  striking  contrast.  Mr.  Loehr 
pays  tribute  to  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine, 
Aldous  Huxley  and  other  well-known  figures  in  extra- 
sensory circles.  Even  so,  it  rublted  me  the  wrong  way.  As 
I  see  it,  prayer  is  better  kept  for  the  person  who  needs  it 
the  most;  namely,  himself.  Praying  for  others  is  gratui- 
tous. Praying  for  plants  is  an  impertinence.  Take  my  ad- 
vice. For  the  best  results — mulch. 


Created  by  mAPT 
for  today's  lighter  frying,  baking,  and  salads! 

Today's  new  trend  is  to  lightness— in  figures,  fashions,  and  foods.  This  explains  the 
big  switch  to  Kraft  Oil . . .  the  Light  Touch  oil.  To  your  fried  foods  Kraft  Oil  gives 
a  wonderful  new  lightness  and  crispness.  It  gives  a  new  light  touch,  a  glorious  tender- 
ness and  moistness  to  your  cakes,  pastries,  and  other  baked  goods.  And  in  salad 
dressings  its  fresh,  light  touch  lets  all  the  flavor  of  the  seasonings  come  through  clearly. 
Discover  the  Light  Touch  of  Kraft  Oil  today.  It's  great  news  for  every  good  cook. 
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You  don't  have  to  hurt  her 
to  protect  her! 


Get  proved  protection  in  a  soothing 
antibiotic  ointnfient  that  will 
not  sting  tender  tissue! 

Soothing  Mycitracin*,  with  its  3  specially  selected  antibiotics, 
provides  triple  protection  against  infection  in  cuts,  burns  and 
scratches.  And  Mycitracin  aids  the  body's  own  natural  healing. 
Always  keep  Mycitracin  in  your  medicine  chest.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  2  tubes  .  .  .  one  for  the  car. 


MYCITRACIN* 

(My- Si-  Tray -Sin) 

The  nonirrttating 
Triple  Antibiotic 
Ointment  for  minor 
skin  injuries. 
Contains  Neomycin, 
Bacitracin  and 
Polymyxin  B. 
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a/.incs  in  your  spare  time.  For  details  write  to: 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  760  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


14  FAST-SELLING-FEATURE  $1.00  and  $1.25 
Christmas  Card  Assortments— 21  cards  per  box. 
FREE  SAMPLES  of  15  Name-Imprinted  Christ- 
mas Card  Lines  (81  Actual  Sample  Cards)  40 
cards  for  $1.50  and  up  including  parchment  and 
religious  and  plastichrome  cards  imprinted  in 
red. 

FREE  NEW  BIG  catalog  of  novel  gift,  house- 
hold and  baby  items,  novelties,  toys  and  full- 
color  literature  of  greeting  cards,  gift  wrappings 
and  stationery.  Plus  $3.50  worth  of  samples 
and  greeting  cards  and  gift  wrappings  sent 
on  approval. 


S«rv*speon 
StainUss  Steel 


Gold  Tone  Bell 
Door  Ringer 


Jerri  Clown 
Action  Doll 


Everything  you  need  to 
start  earning  money. 
£ONUS  GIFT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

MITCHELL  GREETINGS  CO.,  Dept.  E-67 
47  W.  7  Mile  Rd,  Detroit  3,  Michigan 

Please  send  free  imprinted  cards  ond  somples 
on  approval  lo; 
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Built-in  Comfort 


DrScholls 

You'd  never  believe  a  sandal  could  feel 
so  good!  The  exclusive  built-up  arch, 
molded  sole  and  cupped  heel  support  and 
cradle  your  every  step  .  .  .  make  walking 
a  real  pleasure  .  .  .  prevent  that  'letdown' 
feeling  of  ordinary  sandals.  Ideal  for 
home,  street  or  recreation.  Adjustable 
straps.  Finest  quality  leather.  Get  a  pair 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 


WOMEN'S:  Tan,  Red.  White,  Black 
MEN  S;  Tan,  Brown,  Black 


CHILDREN'S:  Tan, 
Red,  White  $6.95 


Molded  Sole  >BUILT-UP|ARCH>  Cupped  Heel 

At  all  Dr.  Scholl  Foot  Comfort  Shops,  leading 
Shoe  &  Dept.  Stores.  If  not  available  locally, 
write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  61J,  Chicago,  III. 
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and  I  had  told  my  landlady  what  I  was  up  to 
before  I  went  to  the  hospital.  I  didn't  want  to 
have  her  come  round  the  corner  of  the  house 
some  morning  and  faint  dead  away  at  the  sight 
of  me  with  my  face  bound  up  like  the  victim  of 
a  major  accident. 

Ben  waited  while  I  changed  my  dress  and 
combed  what  hair  I  could  get  at,  and  then 
drove  me  on  to  Ed's,  who  was  preparing  a 
very  special  dinner.  On  my  way  to  the  car  we 
plucked  an  enormous  hibiscus  for  me  to  wear 
in  my  bandages. 

Everything  was  very  gala.  A  voluptuous 
tropical  full  moon.  My  first  cocktail  in  several 
days,  a  delicious  dinner  on  the  veranda  over- 
looking the  swimming  pool,  and  much  laugh- 
ter. I  reached  home  at  midnight. 

When  1  woke  up  it  was  Friday.  I  was  due  to 
see  the  doctor  at  his  office  in  Miami  on  Mon- 
day. Those  were  probably  the  longest  three 
days  of  my  life.  My  nose  was  an  unattractive 
blob,  the  swelling  seemed  to  get  worse,  not 
better,  and  underneath  the  bandages  my  ears 
itched.  Dr.  M.  had  given  me  his  telephone 
number  in  case  I  felt  uncomfortable,  or  queer, 
or  just  plain  anxious.  But  I  was  determined 
not  to  break  in  on  his  weekend.  Somehow  I 
stuck  it  out.  Ed  and  Ben  were  splendid.  So 
was  the  stage  manager  at  the  theater— another 
old  friend.  When  they 
had  errands  they  picked 
me  up  and  drove  me 
along.  On  Sunday  night 
I  went  to  watch  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  next 
week's  show. 

Finally  it  was  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  I  put 
on  a  hat  like  an  inverted 
bucket  and  took  the  bus 
down  to  Miami.  The 
boys  had  offered  to 
drive  me,  but  I  was  de- 
termined to  be  inde- 
pendent. It's  remarkable 
how  little  attention  peo- 
ple pay  to  you  if  you 
mind  your  own  business. 
The  bus  driver  looked  at 
me  twice  in  the  rear- 
view  mirror,  then  shifted 
his  attention  to  a  bos- 
omy  little  thing  in  a 
low-cut  dirndl.  Nobody 
turned  around  on  the 
street  to  gawp.  I  cer- 
tainly didn't  stop  any 
traffic. 

1  must  say  it  was  a  pleasure  when  Dr.  M. 
got  the  bandages  off  and  swabbed  my  ears 
to  stop  the  tickling.  He  seemed  to  be  pleased 
with  the  way  I  was  healing.  He  even  took  out 
some  of  the  stitches  while  I  watched  in  a  hand 
mirror.  The  only  scar  I  could  see  was  the 
tiniest  thread  over  the  top  of  my  ears,  where  it 
disappeared  into  the  inside  of  the  ear  and  then 
later  emerged  lower  down  in  a  crease  of  the 
lobe.  Incidentally,  this  scar  was  invisible  in 
less  than  a  month. 

"Is  that  all  you  cut?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  be  so  disappointed."  He  laughed. 
"The  cut  begins  way  up  here  in  your  hair  op- 
posite your  temple,"  he  told  me,  "comes  down 
to  the  ear — where  you  see  a  bit  of  it — then 
goes  up  the  back  of  the  ear,  into  the  hair  again 
and  slightly  down  the  back  of  the  neck— still 
in  the  hair." 


TOAYOUNGGIRL 


By  BARBARA  SHOOK  HAZEN 


movie.  We  drove  all  the  way  across  town  or 
night  to  see  Funny  Face,  which  someho 
seemed  appropriate. 

On  Friday  the  bandages  came  off  for  goo( 
And  1  had  a  look  at  myself  in  a  three-wa 
mirror.  That  lovely  smooth  chin  line!  Tl^ 
mouth  minus  its  sag!  The  nose  thin  an 
patrician! 

"You  know  something?"  said  Dr.  M.  "It 
a  good  fifteen  years — maybe  even  more- 
we've  taken  away." 

Then  he  warned  me  there  might  be  a  sligl 
sag  in  eighteen  months — depending  on  n 
muscle  and  skin  tone — but  if  there  was  I  cou 
have  another  minor  tuck  taken.  It  would  be 
very  small  and  inexpensive  job,  and  wou 
last  as  long  as  I  was  interested. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  1  spent  getting  a  beai 
tiful  tan  on  my  beautiful  new  face.  Monday 
went  back  for  a  final  checkup — and  s^ 
more  photographs.  Then  I  had  a  fancy  haiK 
and  Ben  and  Ed  and  I  had  a  bang-up  fare^iJt 
dinner  at  two  restaurants,  and  on  Tuesda 
exactly  two  weeks  after  my  operation,  th( 
put  me  on  the  train  back  to  New  York. 

The  morning  after  I  reached  home  I  phom 
one  of  my  favorite  old  beaux.  I  knew  he  w; 
going  off  to  Europe  and  would  never  forgi' 
me  if  he  couldn't  have  a  look  at  me  before  1 
went. 

"When  would  yc, 
like  to  come  to  dinner 
I  asked. 

"Dinner,"  he  snorte 
"My  boat  sails  th 
afternoon.  You  put  c 
your  best  hat  right  no 
and  I'll  take  you 
lunch." 


.\II  luii^hin^!  on  a  summer  luwii, 
I»v«'  will  <'ome  and  touch  _\our 
hair. 

IVrhaps  ii|K>n  ihe  croquet  court 
Kiss  will  catch  you  unaware. 

Billow  hrocade  and  first  long 
gown; 

Ivct  your  hair  l>low  hlond  and 
free. 

Lf'arn  lemonade  and  holding 
hands 

On  a  summer-striped  settee. 


He 


e  then  explained  with  satisfaction  that  he 
had  taken  out  a  good  inch  of  skin  from  either 
side  of  my  face.  Then  he  bandaged  me  up 
again  and  told  me  to  come  back  Wednesday. 
Just  before  I  left  he  said: 

"You  know,  you're  the  most  relaxed  patient 
I  ever  had.  You  went  to  sleep  three  times  on 
the  operating  table." 

He  removed  all  stitches  on  Wednesday  and 
rewound  my  head  in  its  cocoon.  On  Friday 
he  promised  I  could  stay  out  in  the  open.  I 
could  hardly  wait.  I  knew  the  swelling  and  dis- 
coloration were  disappearing — but  what  was 
1  really  going  to  look  like? 

All  this  time  Ben  and  Ed  were  wonderful  to 
me.  They  picked  me  up  in  the  car  nearly  every 
night  and  we'd  have  dinner  at  a  drive-in. 
Somehow  I  didn't  feel  it  was  fair  to  frighten 
the  patrons  in  a  restaurant.  Then  we'd  go  to  a 


Twenty  minutes  lat 
I  was  tripping  dov 
Fifth  Avenue  all  curli( 
up  and  highly  perfume 
I  was  wearing  my  be 
black  suit,  my  new  pit 
Easter  hat  with  the  rost 
spotless  white  gloves  ar 
the  highest  heels  I  ow! 
It  was  a  gorgeous  cle 
spring  day.  At  that  pr 
cise  and  perfect  m 
ment  fate  handed  r 
the  most  delightful  c 
incidence  that  cou 
have  happened. 

Up  the  aveni 
plodded  a  tall,  disti 
guished-looking  ge 
with  an  agreeable  suburban-looking  young 
woman.  It  was  my  former  husband,  whorr 
hadn't  seen  since  his  second  marriage,  a  g0( 
ten  or  more  years  ago. 

It  had  been  a  perfectly  friendly  divorce  (yi 
just  can't  run  a  marriage  on  opposite  coast 
so  I  had  no  hesitancy  about  speaking  to  hii 
I  waited  on  the  curb  as  they  crossed  t 
street. 

"Well,  hello,"  I  said  pleasantly. 

"Good  heavens,"  said  my  ex,  stopping  de 
in  his  tracks.  "I  wouldn't  have  known  yoi 
No  remark  has  ever  given  me  greater  pleasu 
The  lady  beside  him  gave  him  a  question! 
smile. 

"Oh,  sorry,"  he  said,  pulling  himself  1 
gether.  "I  don't  think  you've  met  my — my 
my  wife." 

Obviously  she  still  didn't  know  who 
blazes  I  was. 

"I'm  Edith  Meiser,"  said  I,  diplomatica 
using  my  maiden  name — as  I  generally 
anyway. 

She  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  divom 
so  it  was  no  problem  for  us  to  be  charm} 
to  each  other. 

"Sorry,  but  I'm  late  for  a  lunch  date. 
remember  Ben  Kaye?"  I  said,  shaking  han 
with  my  ex. 

I  left  without  saying  a  word  about  my  fa 
lifting.  He's  the  only  person  I  didn't  tell.  Pc 
old  thing;  he  did  look  a  bit  jowly,  I  thoug. 
Anyway,  I'm  sure  he  has  been  told  by  no 
I'm  still  very  friendly  with  his  family  and  th 
know. 

And  so  I  went  tripping  down  Fifth  Avenue 
head  and  heart  in  the  clouds— smiling  back 
my  delightful  new  rctlection  in  the  she 
windows.  E 
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WEEKEND  COMPANY  MEALS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  131 


LENTIL  SOUP  WITH  HAM  BONE 

Use  a  leftover  ham  bone  that  has  some  meat  attached.  Place  in  a  large 
kettle.  Wash  1  pound  lentils  and  drain  well.  Peel  and  dice  3  medium  car- 
rots. Peel  and  coarsely  chop  2  medium  onions.  Now  add  lentils,  carrots, 
onions  and  1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed,  to  the  kettle.  Season  with  1 
bay  leaf,  crushed,  and  M  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  Hi  quarts  water.  Simmer 
for  5  to  6  hours,  stirring  occasionally.  Remove  bone  and  cut  meat  into  bite- 
size  pieces.  Return  meat  to  soup.  Cool  and  refrigerate  overnight.  Reheat 
very  slowly.  Taste  and  add  salt  as  required.  This  soup  improves  with  re- 
heating. Makes  about  9  cups  soup. 


VICHYSSOISE 

Melt  M  cup  butter  in  a  skillet.  Add  2  medium  onions,  peeled  and  finely 
chopped,  and  1  ?^  cups  chopped  scallions  (include  some  of  the  green  stems). 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  onions  are  transparent.  Do  not  allow 
to  brown.  Now  add  I  %  cups  canned  chicken  broth.  Simmer  10  to  15  min- 
utes. Allow  to  cool.  Peel  and  quarter  3  medium  potatoes.  Cook  in  1  %  cups 
canned  chicken  broth  until  soft.  Allow  to  cool.  Put  the  potatoes,  onions, 
scallions  and  all  the  liquid  through  a  food  mill  or  blender.  Repeat  to  ob- 
tain a  very  smooth  mixture.  Add  2  cups  light  cream,  I  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  white  pepper  and  2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  chives.  Mix  well. 
Refrigerate  overnight.  Makes  about  3  quarts. 


A  heaped  bowl  of  sliced  tomatoes,  lightly 
marinated  and  fragrant  with  oregano, 
is  partnered  by  a  bowl  of  crisp  sliced 
cucumbers  dressed  with  vinegar,  salt  and 
fresh  pepper.  Sometimes  we  add  sour 
cream.  Brie  or  cottage  cheese,  French 
bread  and  fruit  complete  this  light  mov- 
able feast.  Not  any  strong  cheeses  here 
to  compete  with  the  flavor  of  the  soups. 

Saturday-night  dinner  is  our  big  meal. 
We  usually  have  guests  from  outside  so 
no  one  gets  cabin  fever.  I  use  roasts :  beef, 


pork,  ham,  lamb  or  turkey,  mindful  of 
the  soups  to  come.  Pork  doesn't  yield  any 
soup,  of  course,  but  it  is  good  on  a  chilly 
night  surrounded  by  raisin-stuffed  apples. 

So  to  Sunday  and  a  get-your-own 
breakfast. 

Lunch  is  again  a  perambulating  side- 
board, but  with  hearty  food,  because 
again  there  may  be  invited  guests  or  those 
lingering  from  sports.  One  dish  keeps  hot 
over  hot  water. 

We  use  spaghetti  with  this  sauce: 


SPAGHETTI  SAUCE 

Heat  '  2  cup  olive  oil  in  a  large  skillet.  Saute  6  medium  onions,  peeled  and 
finely  chopped,  4  green  peppers,  seeded  and  thinly  sliced,  and  4  cloves 
garlic,  peeled  and  crushed,  until  the  onions  are  golden.  Remove  the  mixture 
and  drain  on  paper  toweling.  In  the  same  skillet  (add  no  fat)  saute  2  pounds 
lean  hamburger  until  browned.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  skillet  and 
the  onion  mixture  to  a  large  saucepan  or  kettle.  Add  four  6-ounce  cans 
tomato  paste,  3  cups  water  and  1  cup  milk.  Season  with  2  teaspoons  pow- 
dered cardamom  seeds,  1 '  ■>  teaspoons  salt,  /4  teaspoon  chili  powder,  Ys 
teaspoon  pepper  and  3-4  drops  liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Simmer,  stirring 
occasionally,  about  3  hours.  Cool  and  refrigerate  overnight.  Before  using, 
remove  fat  from  surface.  Reheat  slowly.  Makes  about  10  cups. 


I  must  confess  that  I  am  stubborn 
about  the  fact  that  "salad"  means  green 
salad  with  French  dressing  in  the  French 
manner— iflWe.  Dandelion,  endive,  leaf 
Ipttuce  such  as  romaine  or  Boston  lettuce 
mix  well.  Water  cress  does  not  mix  well 
because  it  becomes  limp  and  black  before 
the  dressing  has  coated  the  other  greens. 
We  use  it  alone,  being  careful  not  to 
bruise  it,  so  that  it  keeps  the  fresh  cool 
tang  of  that  stream  which  it  supposedly 
comes  from.  Shelled  walnut  halves  can 
add  an  exciting  taste  and  texture. 

I  vary  the  salad  accompaniment  with 
cabbage  salad  (red  cabbage  if  you  can 
find  it)  or  a  platter  of  raw  vegetables  with 
a  sharp  dip.  My  cabbage  salad  is  dressed 
and  tossed  exactly  like  a  green  salad. 

Crush  some  onion  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bowl.  Fill  the  middle  of  a  salad  spoon 
with  salt  (about  1  teaspoon),  some  shakes 
of  oregano,  a  knife  end  of  powdered 
mustard.  Now  fill  the  salad  spoon  with 
vinegar.  Spill  into  the  bowl,  stirring  it 
into  the  onion.  Grind  fresh  pepper  on 
top.  Add  3  salad  spoons  oil,  blending 
into  mixture.  Then  taste  and  fix  it  up! 

Put  in  greens  and  mix  and  mix  until 
leaves  are  well  coated.  You  may  need  to 
repeat  the  salad-dressing  ritual  if  you're 
making  an  extra-large  bowl  of  greens,  but 
don't  drown  the  leaves  with  dressing — 
merely  coat! 


We  sometimes  add  a  pinch  of  cara- 
way seeds  or  a  whiff  of  curry  powder. 
In  cabbage  salad,  we  like  lots  of  chopped 
green  pepper. 

After  spaghetti  and  salad,  a  bowl  of 
chilled  fruit  (doubling  as  table  center- 
piece) seems  the  perfect  dessert.  A  wedge 
of  Cheddar  or  Bel  Paese  is  welcome, 
served  with  crackers.  There  is  also  ice 
cream  waiting  in  the  freezer  for  the  smaller 
guests,  who  don't  count  calories. 

And  so  to  coffee. 

The  Sunday  sun  is  lowering  and  de- 
partures are  in  order— although  you  are 
hollowly  urging  everyone  to  stay  until 
Monday  morning.  A-bite-to-eat-before- 
you-go  is  the  name  of  this  meal  which 
can  be  served  all  together  or  individually 
if  some  leave  early  and  some  late :  A  slice 
of  last  night's  roast  with  artichoke 
vinaigrette  or  half  an  avocado  on  the  side 
with  special  or  good  bread — all  out  of 
the  refrigerator. 

You  have  a-bite-to-eat-before-you-go 
after  they  have  gone,  throw  away  those 
paper  plates  and,  weather  permitting, 
step  outside  to  watch  the  sun  go  down  or 
the  moon  rise.  The  bereft  feeling  is  dis- 
placed by  the  joy  of  having  fed  your  guests 
with  ease.  You  can  linger  now  with  the 
anticipation  of  next  Wednesday,  when 
the  fun  of  preparation  starts  again. 

END 
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Girls'  Schools 


Kemper  Hall 


Gives  girls  mental,  spiritual,  moral  and  physical  training 
for  gracious,  successful  living.  College  preparation;  oppor- 
tunities in  Music,  Dramatics  and  Fine  Arts  including 
Ceramics.  Jr.  School.  89th  Vr.  Under  direction  of  Sisters 
of  St.  Mary  (Episcopal).         y^rife  Box  J,  Kenotho,  Wit. 


St.  Katharine's  School  f&t.^^h^^lS; 

spiritual  training.  College  preparatory.  Individual  guid- 
ance. New  fireproof  dormitory.  Fine  arts  with  Ballet. 
7th -12th  Grades.  Small  classes.  Sports  include  Golf. 
Swimming.  Riding.  Write  for  Catalog  and  "  The  Sampler'*. 

Walter  L.  Lemley,  Headmaster,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Boys'  Schools 


PEEKSKILL 


Outstanding  preparation  for  latest  coIIlkc  entrance  re- 
quirements starting  7th.  8th  &  9th  grades.  Only  boys 
of  good  or  above  average  ability  acceptable. 
Boys  taught  fundamental  subjects  early  including 
Sciences,  Mathematics.  English  Composition  and  For- 
eign Language:  in  small  classes  by  men  teachers. 
Students  advance  in  each  subject  according  to  their 
ability  under  flexible  grouping. 

127th  yr.  For  "Why  Fundami-ntals  Farly?"  write 
Box  407,  PEEKSKILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 
 Peekskill-on-Hudson  4,  N.Y.  

Manlius 

Founded  1869.  For  boya.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Complete 
college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating  for 
over  50  years.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  A.  Weeket,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

CnrfAr^t  SrhonI  Accelerated  Program. 

V^arrereT  dCnOOl  ^ov  students  with  above 

normal  latent  inttlligence  but  having  difficulties  interfering 
with  successful  college  preparation,  personal  tutorial 
instruction  and  supplementary  classroom  experience. 
Compttitive  sports  and  other  activities.  Address  Dept.  16G, 
Guidance  Director       Carteret  School,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Missouri  Military  Academy  I'^umof^'sVi^^^^^ 

71st  yr,  tirades  5-12.  I'  utly  accredited.  Sr.  RO TC  l-  riendly. 
inspiring  teachers.  Fssentially  college  prep.  Small  classes. 
Strong  guidance  program.  All  sports.  ,10  acre  lake.  5  athletic 
tieUis.  226-acre  campus.  C^atalog. 

Col.  C.  R.  Stribling,  179  Main  St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Kemper  Military  School 

1 15th  year.  Accredited  — top  rated  academic  standing. 
Individual  attention.  We  teach  boy  how  to  study.  All 
sports,  golf;  swimming;  flying.  9th  Grade.  H.S.  and  Jr. 
College.  Senior  ROTC.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Adm.,  705  Third  St.,  Etoonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  leaders  started  here. 
4-yr.  High  School;  separate  2->'r-  College,  Accred.  Sr.  ROTC. 
CAA  flying.  Modern  bldgs..  country  club.  Sports  for  all ;  pool. 
Summer  school ;  also  younger  boys'  camp.  80th  yr.  Catalog. 
Col.  J.  M.  Sellers,  1879  Washington  Place,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Northwestern  Military  &  Naval 

A  __-J___^  College  prep.  Est.  1888.  Accredited.  75  mi. 
'^^awdTiy  north  of  Chicago.  Average  class  10.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  New  3-court  gym.  85  acres  on  lake.  Sr. 
ROTC  Basic.  All  sports;  sailing.  Summer  Camp.  Write 
for  catalogs.      87  So.  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Medical  Technology 

Franklin  School  of  Science  &  Arts 

Nationally  famous  for  excellence  of  training  in  Medical 
Technology— 12  months;  X-Ray  Technology — 6  months; 
Medical  Secretary — 12  months.  Top  paying  positions  wait- 
ing. Coed.  Free  Placements.  Approved.  Founded  1919. 
Write  for  Catalog  A.  251  S.  22nd  St.,  Phila.  3,  Pa. 

College  of  Medical  Technology 

Medical  Technician  Training,  Also  X-Ray.  Graduates  in  de- 
mand.excellent  pay.  Free  nation-wide  placement.  Nationally 
approved  school.  Dorms.  Athletics.  Coed.  Courses  ?>  to  15 
months.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  year  of  high  school  grad- 
uation.      1900-L  La  Salle  Avenue,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 

Home-Study  Scliools 

American  School      mLw  fuut  inS  Y?L"rs: 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilitii-  ii'miif  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  II  s   t.  >i  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  suIm-  ii-  air.  ady  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulli-tin 
American  School,  Dept.  HB3,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 

Deco-Secrets 

Cake  Decorating.  Learn  professional  cake  decorating  at 
home.  Easy  course  reveals  secrets  of  famous  decorator  for 
Hollywood  stars.  Send  for  free  color  literature  and  icing 
formula. 

Deco-Secrets,  Venice  6,  California 

4  MliUUfUIIT 

mk  II  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  IM  I 

AbyuiiiiiHllI 

TO  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  TO 
ENJOY  AN  ACCOUNTING  CAREER 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

ThoQsands  of  firms  need  women  accountants.  We  train  you  thoroly  at 
home  in  spare  time  for  well  paying  accounting  positions.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  staff 
of  CPAs  and  expert  accountants.  Placement  counsel. Write  for  sample 
lesson  and  illustrated  free  book,  "Opportunities  in  Accounting" 
which  describes  the  opportunities  for  women  in  this  profitable  field. 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution.  Dept.  746  H       Chicago  5,  III. 

Vocstional 


Career  and  Finishing  Schools  invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door."  Complimentory  copies  tell  how  to 
become  olamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professional 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — important  in  Fashion 
and  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  oge.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including: 
New  York  —  San  Francisco  —  St.  Louis  —  Dallas 
Address:  P.  O.  Box  1412,  Chicago  90,  III. 


The  Miller  School  of  Albemarle 

Military.  Grades  5-12.  College  preparatory  plus  industrial 
arts,  iron  &  wood  working,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop 
&  electricity.  Endowed.  Inclusive  rate  $1200.  Sports.  Near 
Charlottesville.  81st  year.  Also  Camp  Wahoo.  Catalog. 
Col.  W.  Hugh  Flannagan,  Dept.  L,  Miller  School  P.  O.,  Vo. 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

"The  Friendly  School."  Distinguished  ROTC  school  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Jr.  &  Sr.  Divisions.  Boys  8-20.  Ac- 
credited; graduates  in  leading  colleges.  All  sports — pool, 
gym.  1400  acres.  Family  owned  since  1742.  Rate  $1250. 
Catalog.     Col.  Charles  S.  Roller,  Box  J,  Ft.  Defiance,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School 

147th  yr.  The  School  of  Achievement.  7th  &  8th  grades  & 
H.S.  and  P.G.  Dept.  ROTC.  2300  ft.  elev.  White  Sulphur 
Springs'  golf  &  swim  pool.  Modern  gym  &  new  Rifle  range. 
Athletics.  Band,  Glee  Club.  Summer  Camp.  For  Catalog 
wi^i^e  D.  T.  Moore,  Box  J-601,  Lewisfourg  6,  W.  Va. 

Fork  Union  Military  Academy 

Our  One  Subject  Plan  in  Upper  School  {grades  9-12)  has 
increased  honor  roll  50'^.  Develops  concentration.  Ac- 
credited. ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs.  2  gyms, 
2  indoor  pools.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  4—8.  61st  year. 
Catalog  D,.  j  c.  Wicker,  Box  867,  Fork  Union,  Va. 

Miami  Military  Academy  s^'hranrhiJIcli;: 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  high  school,  Junior 
School.  Small  classes.  Boys  learn  to  study.  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Corps  Honor  School.  Sports,  sailing;  pool.  35 
acres  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Moderate  fee.  34th  year.  Catalog. 
Cot.  F.  R.  Williams,  10603  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami  38,  Fla. 

Western  Military  Academy 

Develops  a  desire  to  succeed.  Emphasis  on  self-confidence, 
self-direction,  how-to-study.  Small  classes,  guidance. 
Grades  7-12.  Career  analysis.  Jr. -Sr.  R.O.T.C.  All  ath- 
letics; riding,  pool.  81st  yr.  Near  St.  Louis.  Catalog: 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jockton,  Supt.,  Box  L-7,  Alton,  lllinoit 

St.  John's  Military  Academy  S^o^^^ff! 

confident  men.  Accredited  college  preparation  under  the 
famous  St.  John's  System.  Grades  7-12.  Inspired  teaching. 
Small  classes,  individual  attention.  Reading  Clinic.  ROTC. 
Fireproof  dorms.  All  sports.  Summer  Camp.  75th  year. 
Catalog.        x>\t.  of  Admissions,  Box  379,  Delafletd,  Wis. 

Villanova  Preparatory  School 

Boys'  Residential  Catholic  High  School.  Est.  1924.  College 
Preparatory.  Fully  Accredited.  9th  to  12th  Grades.  131  Acre 
Campus.  Healthful  Climate.  Near  Santa  BarLjra.  All 
Sports.  Fall  Term  Registration  Now.  ViUanova's  35th  year. 
Augustinian  Fathers,  Route  2,  Box  10,  Ojai,  Californfc 

Coeducational  Schools 


Judson  School 


n  Arizona.  A  coed  ranch  school. 
Grades  1  to  12.  College  Prepara- 
tory. Accredited.  Beautiful  location  in  Paradise  Valley  near 
Phoenix.  Healthful,  warm  climate.  Small  classes.  Riding  & 
polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming,  pack  trips, 
fishing,  rodeos,  riflery.  roping,  music.  31st  year.  Catalog. 

David  J.  Wick,  Headmaster,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 

Blue  Ridge  School  g^^TFli^ 

A  moderately  priced  Ei)iscopal  Church  Boarding  School, 
in  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  23  miles  north  of 
Charlottesville  and  115  miles  southwest  of  Washington. 
Gymnasium,  riding.  Board  and  tuition  $900. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Loving,  Headmaster,  Box  J,  St.  George,  Va. 

Fenster  Ranch  School — Tucson 

Nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Grades 
1-12.  College  preparatory.  Superior  facilities  and  staff. 
Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  in  wartn.  dry  climate. 
Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  Mr.  G.  M.  Fenster, 
Director,  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Business  &  Secretarial 

M r*kV\r%wlw%A  flim^e  Secretarial.  Outstanding  training. 
IvainanntS  \7iniJb  Three  practical  courses:  One- Year 
Secretarial,  Liberal  Arts-Secretarial  {two  years).  Special 
Course  for  College  Women.  Residences.  Personal  place- 
ment service.  For  catalog  write :  Admissions  Dean,  Efoston 
16,21  Marlborough  St.;  New  York  17,  230  Park  Ave.; 
Montclair,  N.J.,  33  Plymouth  St.;  Providence6,1 55  Angell  St. 

Cm^^m^aaiImm  ^mIIama     Coeducational.  Est.  1863. 

bpencerian  i^ollege   smaii   classes,  work- 

study  plan.  College  life;  social,  athletic  activities.  In  resi- 
dential area.  Earn  B.B.A.  degree  in  2  yrs..  8  mos.  in 
Accounting,  General  Busihess.  Sales  Management.  A. A.  in 
executive,  medical,  legal,  secretarial;  court  reporting.  G.I. 
approved.  Catalog.  Registrar  J,  Milwaukee  10,  Wisconsin 

Wood  Secretarial  School  ^oursl^^or'nilh 

School  and  Private  School  graduates.  Accredited  by  N.Y. 
State  Education  Department.  Placement  service.  Air- 
conditioned.  Dormitory.  80th  year.  Enroll  now  for  Septem- 
ber or  February.  Catalog.  Enrollment  SecV^  '25  Pork  Ave., 
(100  E.  42  St.  opposite  Grand  Central),  N.Y.  17.  OX  7-1290. 

SHORTHAND]^ 

Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  120  words  , 
per   minute.    No   symbol'^;    no   machines.    Uses  I 
ABC's.  Learn  at  home  or  through  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Lowest  coat.  Over  ."il)0,()00  graduates.  Typing 
available.  36th  Year.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  | 


WEEKS 


Fine  A  Applied  Arts 

Ray-Vogue  Schools 

Commercial  .\rt.  Photography.  Interior  Decoration,  Dress 
Design.  Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  girls.  Enter  Sept. 
9  or  Oct.  S.  Write  Registrar.  Room  706.  Specify  course. 
Ray. Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicogo  1 1 


BE  A  FRIEND! 
PHONE  A  FRIEND! 


...it  makes  two  people  happy 


Out-of-sight  is  never  out-of-mind 
with  the  telephone. 

Quickly,  easily— across  the  street 
or  across  the  country— you  can  be 
in  touch  with  family  and  friends. 


So  reach  for  the  telephone  and 
freshen  up  those  friendships. 

It  means  so  much  in  so  many 
ways.  And  there  just  couldn't  be 
a  better  time  than  right  now. 


Bell  Telephone  System 


■  n 
1 

f  >'  1 
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If 
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Wood?  Gracious,  no!  It's  modern  Armstrong  Linoleum 

IT  KEPT  THE  CHARM  IN  THE  KERNS'  OLD  HOUSE,  BUT  CHASED  AWAY  THE  CHORES 


A  skilled  professional  from  llie  flooring  store  put 
down  tlif  floor  in  tins  remodeled  kitchen.  Mrs.  Kern 
cliose  \o.  ."j.jUO  in  Armstrong  Knibossed  Liiu)lenm. 
i*  has  all  the  'J  looks  of  a  real  old  plank  floor. 
Yet  it's  pract.  ii  ■;!.-'  mode'-at  iv  piited. 


There  are  no  cracks  between  these  handsome  "planks"  to 
trap  spilled  things.  Made  in  six-foot-wide  sheets,  this  floor 
has  few  seams,  and  thev  were  so  expertlv  joined  wiien  the 
floor  was  put  ilown  that  they're  invisihle.  Mrs.  Kern  never 
ktiew  a  floor  i  ouhl  he  so  easy  to  keep  clean. 


"Like  walking  on  air,"  savs  Mrs.  Kern,  al)out  the 
comfort  >he  get>  from  tlie  laver  of  foam  under  her 
new  floor.  It  s  new  Armstrong  ('u>hion-K/e  L  nder- 
ia\  inent.  ( xist  her  only  a  few  dollars  extra — but  w  hat 
luxury!  See  "Cushion-E/.e"  at  your  flooring  store. 


SFNO  FOtt  I  XEE  kOOM  PORTFOUO  describing  the  mony  ideas  in  this  remodeled  kitchen. 
Sketch  pla  i  ond  list  of  furnishings  ore  included.  Write  Armstrong  Cork  Compony, 
'9T8  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Po.  h  Conada,  Dept.  89-A,  Box  919,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


V.   VTCH       Ah   VSTR-.  N 


f    rcle     theaire.     altermate     wednesoav     imiqmts.  cbs-tv 


(^)-mstrong 

THE    MODERN    FASHION  IN 

FLOORS 


Does  she 
brush 
every  day. . . 

and  still 
get  decay? 


|hange  to  hew  Ipana-now  with  geim-Mlling  hexactilorophene 
-twice  as  effecth^e  against  decay  germs ! 


^enetrates  between  the  teeth 
uhere  decay  germs  thrive. 

one  knows  the  complete  answer  to  preventing 
ay.  But  this  much  is  sure.  Decay  germs  thrive 
veen  the  teeth.  And  laboratory  tests  prove  new 
■na®  is  twice  as  effective  against  decay  germs 
en  from  between  the  teeth  . . .  twice  as  effec- 
?  as  any  of  the  other  four  best- known  brands. 

Tou  see,  just  as  food  particles  hide  between  the 
:h,  so  do  decay  germs.  Ordinary  tooth  pastes 
't  destroy  decay  germs  as  new  Ipana  can. 
^ew  Ipana  with  penetrating  hexachlorophene 
roys  decay  germs.  It's  twice  as  effective  as  or- 


dinary tooth  pastes!  Prevents  bad  breath  aU  day, 
too.  Even  more  effective  than  the  leading  mouth 
wash.  So  everyone  in  your  family  should  use  it 
regularly. 

If  you  or  your  children  brush  every  day  and 
still  get  decay  .  .  .  change  your  tooth  paste. 
Change  to  new  Ipana  —  now  with  penetrating 
hexachlorophene. 


COMPARE   GERM  DESTROYING  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORDINARY  TOOTH  PASTES  don't 
have  germ-killing  hexachloro- 
phene. Laboratory  tests  prove 
they  can't  destroy  decay  germs 
as  new  Ipana  can. 

It- 


new  IPANA  with  germ-killing 
hexachlorophene  was  proved 
twice  as  effective-even  against 
decay  germs  taken  from  be- 
tween the  teeth! 


TOOTH  PASTS 


ANOTHER    FINE    PRODUCT  OF    B  R I S  TO  L.  M  Y  t£RS  —  MAKERS   OF  PHARMACEUTICALS 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER ...  / 
NOW  AT  / 
YOUR  STORJ 
Save  up  to 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


New  Si  iinraertime  trecit . . . 


Make  pancakes  outside... on  the  Aunt  Jemima  Griddle  ! 


Imagine !  A  summer  breakfast  of  new  Aunt  Jemima  Electric  Griddle, 

tender,  golden  Aunt  Jemima  Pan-  And  here's  your  chance  to  get  one 

cakes,  right  out  on  your  own  porch  through  Aunt  Jemimaforjust$10. 00 

or  patio,  if  you  please!  You  can  fix  —less  than  half  retail  price!  (See 

it  in  10  shakes  with  the  beautiful  details  in  box  at  right.) 

Support  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  defending  your  freedom 

MORE     USES     FOR     YOUR     AUNT  JEMIMA     ELECTRIC  GRIDDLE 


Lfcxvu-  yen.  &)JIjl(  ^70ss 

An  exclusive  Aunt  Jemima  offer.  This  large  9"  x  16"  electric 
griddle  is  made  especially  for  Aunt  Jemima  by  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  electric  griddles.  And  the  first  time  you  use  it, 
you'll  know  you've  found  the  world's  easiest  and  best  way  to 
make  pancakes !  Perfect-cooking  thermostatic  heat  control  bakes 
Aunt  Jemimas  an  even,  golden  brown —just  the  way  you  like  'em ! 
Send  for  your  Aunt  Jemima  Electric  Griddle  today!  Just  send 
one  box-top  or  bag  bottom  from  any  kind  of  Aunt  Jemima  Pan- 
cake Mix  (Regular,  Buckwheat,  or  Buttermilk),  your  name 
and  address,  and  $10.00  in  cash,  check  or  money  order,  to: 
Griddle,  Box  5105,  Chicago  77,  Illinois.  Offer  expires  Sep- 
tember 30,  1959.  Void  where  regulated,  prohibited  or  taxed. 


Pan-broils  meals 


Grills  sandwiches 


Ladies'  Horn 


Dr.  Schaujfler 


Maurice  Edelman 


OURNALITIES 

Our  Dr.  Goodrich  C. 

SCHAUFFLER    ( Tt'll  Me 

Doctor,  page  37)  left 
Williams  College  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year, 
1917.  with  the  Williams 
Ambulance  Unit  that 
served  with  the  French 
army.  "I  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the 
only  Williams  man  who 
)Ught  the  entire  war  with  the  continuing 
ink  of  buck  private."  True,  he  was  eventu- 
ly  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  but  "that 
as  for  bringing  up  an  ambulance  load  of 
lampagne  from  Rheims  under  bombard- 
ent."  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
ledical  School  in  1923  and  got  his  postgrad- 
tte  training  in  Chicago, goingdirectlythcre- 
ter  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  for  thirty 
:ars  he  has  specialized  in  gynecology  and  ob- 
;trics.  His  te\t.  Pediatric  Gynecology,  is  in  its 
urth  edition  and  he  has  contributed  to  most 
the  major  reference  works  on  this  subject, 
e  has  five  children  and  ten  grandchildren. 


The  tirst  writer  to  get  a 
Chelovyek  (human  be- 
ing) in  a  Sputnik  is  Mau- 
rice Edelman,  whose 
exciting  suspense  novel, 
A  Call  on  Kuprin,  ap- 
pears on  page  44.  The 
fictional  man  in  space 
is  a  Russian.  The  author 
is  British,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  journalist 
d  television  playwright.  Maurice  Edelman 
IS  educated  at  Cardift"  High  School  and 
inity  College,  Cambridge.  He  is  a  special- 
in  French  affairs  and  chairman  of  the 
anco-British  Parliamentary  Relations  Com- 
ttee.  Last  year  he  was  decorated  with  the 
der  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  Professional 
iters  are  not  rare  in  the  Parliament.  Mr. 
lelman  is  the  author,  among  other  books, 
A  Trial  of  Love  and  Who  Goes  Home  ? — 
;  latter  being  a  cry  from  the  days  when 
mbers  of  Parliament,  upon  adjournment, 
nded  for  protection  on  their  way  home.  A 
dition  now,  it  may  still  be  heard  at  the  close 
each  session  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Fred  Pillsbury  speak- 
ing: "The  Marvelous 
Black  Magic  Washing 
Machine  (page  64)  is  my 
first  published  story.  The 
idea  came  to  me  one 
day  when  I  was  wonder- 
ing how  on  earth  we 
were  going  to  pay  all  our 
bills  and  our  seven-year- 
old,  nonmagic  washing 
chine  broke  down.  'If  only  we  had  a 
shing  machine  which  would  never  break 
m  and  which  would  do  the  cleaning  and 
/  the  bills,  too,'  I  moaned  to  my  wife,  and 
n  my  mind  went  to  work.  Writing  courses 
■iarvard  and  newspaper  experience  helped 
ne.  My  wife,  three  children,  enormous 
,  cat,  canary,  goldfish  and  I  live  more  or 
harmoniously  in  a  modern  house  in  an 
neighborhood  in  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
hobbies  include  reading,  planting  trees 
people  can't  see  in  our  picture  windows, 
ling  (1  never  catch  anything)  and  picnics. 
'  ambition  is  to  make  enough  money 
writing  so  that  I  can  keep  on  writing." 

ited  in  U.S..\. 


•ederick  Pillsbury 
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SOUP'N 
SANDWICH 
LUNCHES 

FOR 
SUMMER 


Pick  your  favorite  Campbell  Soup 
and  heat  it .  .  .  takes  just  4  min- 
utes. Then  fix  your  favorite  sand- 
wich. That's  a  Soup  'n  Sandwich 
lunch.  It's  quick,  it's  cool,  it's  nour- 
ishing, too. 

Here  are  15  favorite  combinations 
of  Campbell's  Soups  and  sand- 
wiches. 

CHICKEN  VEGETABLE  SOUP 

Hot  Dog 

VEGETABLE  BEEF  SOUP 

Cheeseburger 

VEGETARIAN  VEGETABLE  SOUP 

Tuna  Salad  Sandwich 

CLAM  CHOWDER 

Egg  Salad  Sandwich 

CHICKEN  NOODLE  SOUP 

Swiss  Cheese  Sandwich 

GREEN  PEA  SOUP 

Roast  Beef  Sandwich 

TURKEY  NOODLE  SOUP 

Bologna  Sandwich 

SCOTCH  BROTH 

Deviled  Ham  Sandwich 

CHICKEN  GUMBO  SOUP 

American  Cheese  Sandwich 

MINESTRONE  SOUP 

Tongue  Sandwich 

VEGETABLE  SOUP 

Chicken  Salad  Sandwich 

CREAM  OF  CHICKEN  SOUP 

Cream  Cheese  and  Jelly  Sandwich 

BEAN  WITH  BACON  SOUP 

Crab  Salad  Sandwich 

BEEF  NOODLE  SOUP 

Tomato  and  Lettuce  Sandwich 

CHICKEN  WITH  RICE  SOUP 

Pimiento  Cheese  Sandwich 
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The  "meat"  of  a  fresh  orange  is 
the  main  source  of  many  of  its 
health  values.  In  fact... 


Big,  plump  wedges. . 
children  love  them 


...fresh  Sunkist  Oranges 

give  your  family  much  more 
of  the  important  bio-flavonoids 
and  protopectins  than  frozen 
orange  juice. 

...and  you  get  all  of  the 
vitamin  C  plus  more  than  50 
other  health  factors. 

Eat  whole  fresh  oranges... drink  whole  fresh  orange  juice 

The  Sunkist  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  fruit  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  finest  from  California-Arizona.  Accept  nothing  less. 


OUR 


REA 


ilRliJiilitg 


Cartoon  vs.  Calories 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  To  you  I 
give  credit  for  the  continuing  victory  I've 
had  in  my  "Battle  of  the  Bulge."  When  I 
was  married  twelve  years  ago,  I  weighed 
105.  When  I  reached  120,  the  Journal 
came  to  my  rescue  with  a  cartoon  which  I 
taped  to  my  refrigerator  door  as  a  re- 
minder when  I  was  tempted  to  snack. 


reprinted  from  the  november,  1947, 
ladies'  home  IOURNAL 


Whenever  I  got  so  used  to  it  there  that  I 
ignored  it,  I  moved  it  to  the  pantry  door! 

Unfortunately,  the  poor  cartoon  is  bat- 
tered and  aged,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
you  would  reprint  it.  Then,  perhaps,  it  will 
help  keep  me  slender  the  rest  of  my  life ! 

Name  Withheld 

Through  Blue  Lenses 

Albany,  New  York 
Well,  if  The  Blue  Lenses  (May  Journal) 
was  an  experiment,  it  certainly  worked  on 
me.  Since  I  read  it,  people  just  haven't 
been  the  same.  My  two  bear  cubs  have 
just  waked  up  from  their  naps,  but  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  a  fascinating,  adven- 
turous story.       PATRICIA  J.  HALLORAN 

Chicago.  Illinois 
The  Blue  Lenses  is  a  horrid,  horrid  story. 
But  I  guess  it  says  a  lot  about  truth,  and 
the  way  people  are  afraid  to  really  look  at 
it.  I  will  never  forget  that  snake  and  vul- 
ture or  how  much  I  wanted  that  poor  girl 
no!  to  remain  a  doe! 

MRS.  WILLIAM  R.  ROBERTS 


Help  for  the  Helpless 

New  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  World  Ref- 
ugee Year  officially  began  this  July.  Our 
nation  is  among  the  fifty-nine  nations  in 
the  world  supporting  the  United  Nations 
in  declaring  this  twelve-month  period  a 
time  of  special  concern  for  the  millions  of 
refugees  scattered  like  "loose  grains  of 
.sand"  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Not  long  ago  I  made  another  sad  pil- 
grimage to  some  of  the  camps  in  Europe. 
I  have  visited  these  refugee  camps  alniost 
yearly  since  1946.  Now,  fourteen  years 
after  the  war,  they  are  still  in  existence. 
Indeed,  a  whole  new  generation  of  chil- 
dren has  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
refugee  camps.  In  squalor  and  crowded 
dismal  quarters  life,  of  a  sort,  goes  on. 

And  the  displaced  persons  of  Europe  are, 
not  all.  by  any  means.  There  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unresettled  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East  and  untold  thousands 
more  who  became  nationless  in  the  mas- 
sive exchange  of  population  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  Perhaps  as  many  as  a  mil- 
lion refugees  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
cling  to  Hong  Kong  as  a  precarious  life 
raft.  This  very  day  the.se  an  1  many  more 
are  literally  homeless  and  deprived  of 
basic  human  rights  in  what  we  call  the 
"free"  world. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  World 
Refugee  Year  is  to  bring  to  the  forefront 


of  the  conscience  of  the  free  world  the 
great  chasm  between  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand  and  the  plight  of  these 
people.  There  must  be  more  assistance, 
both  private  and  governmental,  to  those 
who  are  separated  from  their  own  societies 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  any 
government.  Immigration  laws  must  h* 
changed  to  meet  the  moral  realities  an^ 
challenges  of  our  time. 

If  great  numbers  of  refugees  are  not 
soon  moved  out  of  camps,  the  moral 
capital  of  the  free  world  will,  I  fear,  be 
greatly  dimini.shed.  There  is  no  more  sen- 
sitive index  to  the  integrity  of  the  free 
world  than  the  treatment  accorded  to 
these  most  defenseless  and  victimized 
people.  This  is  the  challenge  of  World 

Refugee  Year.  „.  , 

"  Sincerely, 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  EDWARD  SWANSTROM 

Executive  Director  and  Chairman 

American  Council  of  Voluntary 

Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  Inc. 


The  Life  Preserver 
in  Your  Car 

Revere,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Editors:  If  you  vacation  at  lake, 
river  or  seashore  this  summer,  you'll  be 
glad  to  know  that  your  car  comes  factory- 
equipped  with  an  ever-ready  device  to 
rescue  a  swimmer  in  distress:  your  spare 
tire! 

Fully  inflated,  your  tire  (despite  the 
weight  of  the  rim)  is  buoyant  enough  to 
support  three  or  four  persons  struggling 
in  the  water.  If  you  hear  that  cry  for 
"Help!": 

Quickly  roll  the  wheel  into  the  water 
and  push  it  out  as  far  as  you  can  wade. 


Rescue. 

Then  push  the  tire,  propelling  it  yoursel 
with  kick  strokes,  or  using  a  long  brand 
or  pole.  Don't  throw  the  tire — it  may  hit  tb 
person  or  land  out  of  reach. 

To  be  sure  your  spare  will  be  hand 
when  seconds  count,  keep  it  properly  in 
flated,  lug  loosened,  and  untangled  in  you 
car  trunk.  It  will  also  be  useful  for  ice  ref 
cues  in  cold  weather!  sincerely, 

RODGER  DARLir* 

Get  Your  Polio  Shotsl 

Birmingham.  Michiga 
Dear  Journal  Editors:  Won't  you  pleas 
publish  an  article  on  polio  .soon?  Peopl 
are  .so  casual  about  getting  all  their  poli 
shots. 

I  had  bulbar-spinal  polio  in  the  sumiiu 
of  1954.  I  made  a  complete  recover; 
which  is  most  unusual  for  this  type 
polio,  but  I  saw  the  suffering,  heartach 
and  agony  that  polio  can  bring.  It  is  all  s 
unnecessary  if  people  would  only  prote< 
themselves  against  it!  Sincerely. 

MRS.  R.  W.  PATTERSO 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38 
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KRAFT 


Miracle 
Whip 


FOOD  WITH  A  FLAIR 

lt:'s  s  snsp  -to  prepsre  \A/iizh  /igh-t,  /i\/ely 

MIRACLE  WHIP 


8HOW.OFF  CASSEROLE  This  recipe  brings  flair  to  a 
simple  ham  casserole  .  .  .  rave  compliments  to  you!  The 
^ecret—Vi  c.  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing  combined  with 
one  lOH-oz.  can  condensed  cream  of  celery  soup  and  c. 
milk.  Add  2  c.  cubed  cooked  ham,  one  3-oz.  can  mush- 
rooms, drained,  2  T.  diced  green  pepper,  2  T.  chopped 
pimiento  and  1  T.  finely  chopped  onion.  Heat  slowly, 
stirring  often.  Serve  with  hot  parsleyed  rice.  Miracle 
Whip's  delightful,  can"t-be-copied  flavor  adds  a  new 
dimension.  Bright,  lively,  sure  to  please! 


FRUIT  TOWER  Here's  the  happiest  combination  of  go- 
together  fruit  flavors,  ever.  The  final  touch,  light  lively 
Miracle  Whip.  Prepare  raspberry  gelatin  as  you  always 
do.  Blend  in  a  medley  of  fresh  peaches,  Bing  cherries 
and  little  mandarin  oranges.  Mold  in  a  tall,  tall  mold.  Serve 
topped  off"  with  Miracle  Whip.  Miracle  Whip  adds  elegance 
to  any  fruit  salad.  It  stands  up  and  looks  pretty — 
tastes  50  delightfully  good.  You  won't  get  that  famous 
texture  and  flavor  any  other  way  than  with  America's 
favorite,  Miracle  Whip. 


■or 


every  use,  -for  e\/^er_y  -tasize,  K RAFT  has  a  Jusiz  -  righ±  dress 


CHICKEN  HIGH  HATS  Now  for  a  really  dramatic 
sandwich.  Cut  small  French  rolls  in  half  lengthwise 
and  spread  both  halves  with  Miracle  Whip.  Cover 
the  bottom  halves  with  lettuce  and  chicken  salad 
(generously  laced  with  Miracle  Whip).  Add  strips  of 
pasteurized  process  American  cheese  cut  from  Kraft 
DeLuxe  Slices,  tomato  slices,  tops  of  rolls.  Miracle 
Whip's  unique. flavor  gives  special  flair  wherever 
it  s  used.  The  more  ways  you  try  it  the  surer  you' 
be:  there's  nothing  else  like  Miracle  Wiiip. 


/ngr  /  &  \/arie-t 
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You  can't  fell  good  bedding  by  its  cover!  Buy  by  this  label  and  you  can't  buy  wrong 


HEADBOARD  ENSEMBLES 

Each  ensemble  includes  twin-size  headboard, 
mattress,  box  spring,  steel  frame 


RALEIGH 

wipes  cic 
striped 


—  Graceful  heailboard  in  while  plastie  that 
an  easily.  A  Rood,  durahle  cotton — smartly 
covers  the  comfortable  mattress.  95 


ROYALE— So  ])retty,  so  praetieal  .  .  .  this  heautifuUy 
styled,  washable  Bolladex  headboard  with  its  lovely 
Bolta-tuft  desif^n.  Delicately-patterned  cot- 
ton on  tuftless  mattress.  ^89.95 


MONTICEILO— Most  nlli  ninr  and  very  hands —lliis 
maple-fmish  bookcase-lu  aiiln lai d  with  sliding  doors  fur 
extra  storage  space.  Smart  modern  print  on 
tuftless  mattress  and  spring.  ^99.95 


VOGUE — fits  so  perfectly  witli  almost  any  decor — this 
trimly  designed  bookcase-headboard  w  ith  sliding  panels. 
Stain-resistant  walnut  finish.  Decorator 
cover  on  smooth  mattress,  n  09.95 


s 


\ 

*     -  ■  to-.-  iBMiJ'! 

PRINCESS — And  royal-looking  it  is  with  its  sculptured, 
cushioned  headboard  in  white  plastic,  gold  trim.  The 
silky-smooth  mattress  echoes  this  ele- 
gance with  gold-flecked  cover.  ^1  19.95 


MERCURY — Extra  sleeping  space  for  one  in  an  at- 
tractive lounge  for  living  room,  den  or  porch. 
Two  removable  bolsters;  no-sag  construction; 
fabric-upholstered  mattress  and  base; 
foam  seating  surface.  »99.95 


Some  prices  slightly  higher  tn  Canada 


®T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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'We're  looking  for  people  who  like  to  draw" 


Y  JON  WHITCOMB 

)o  YOU  LIKE  to  draw  or  paint?  If 
you  do  — America's  12  Most  Fa- 
ous  Artists  are  looking  for  you.  We'd 
:e  to  help  you  find  out  if  you  have 
lent  worth  developing. 
Here's  why  we  make  this  offer.  About 
n  years  ago,  my  eolleagues  and  I  re- 
zed  that  too  many  people  were  miss- 
g  wonderful  eareers  in  art.  Some 
;sitated  to  think  they  had  talent, 
hers  just  couldn't  get  the'professional 
training  they  needed,  without  leav- 
5  home  or  giving  up  their  jobs. 
My  eolleagues  and  I  decided  to  do 
mething  about  this.  Taking  time  off 
)m  our  busy  art  careers,  we  pooled 
e  extensive  knowledge  of  art,  the 
ofessional  know-how,  and  the  priee- 
s  trade  secrets  which  we  ourselves 
:re  able  to  learn  only  through  long, 
ccessful  experience. 
We  organized  this  knowledge  into  a 
Tiarkable  series  of  lessons  covering 
ry  aspect  of  drawing  and  painting, 
len,  to  illustrate  these  written  les- 
ns,  we  made  over  5,000  special  draw- 
ls ..  .  with  each  of  the  famous  artists 
monstrating  the  particular  art  tceh- 
jues  for  which  he  is  best  known. 
Finally,  we  perfected  what  we  sin- 
rely  believe  is  the  most  personal  and 
eetive  method  ever  developed  to 
e  art  students  constructive  criticism. 
In  short,  we  created  a  complete  prac- 
al  training  course  in  Commercial 
t  and  Illustration  that  people  every- 
lere  could  take  right  in  their  own 
mes  and  in  their  spare  time.  This 
ginal  course  proved  so  successful 
it  two  equally  practical  professional 
urses  were  later  created— the  Famous 
tists  Course  in  Fine  Arts  Painting 
d  the  Famous  Artists  Course  in  Pro- 
sional  Cartooning. 
Our  training  has  helped  thousands 
n  the  creative  fulfillment  and  finan- 
;il  rewards  of  part-tim^  or  full-time 
;  careers.  Here  are  just  a  few: 

New  Mother  Wins  New  Career 

kicn  Kathryn  Gorsuch  found  out 
lat  she  was  to  have  a  baby  — she  left 
I  r  file-clerk  job  at  an  aircraft  company 
d  studied  art  at  home  with  us.  By  the 
le  the  baby  was  seven  months  old, 
;  rejoined  the  same  company  — this 
lie  as  a  well-paid  commercial  artist. 
Lilian  Ashby  of  Toronto  writes: 
'  m  losing  count  but  I  believe  I  have 
|intcd.  57  and  sold  41  pictures  since 
I  ginning  your  wonderful  Course." 

Escapes  Dead-End  Job 

Imley  Bowen,  father  of  three  Chil- 
ian, was  trapped  in  a  dull,  low-paying 
j:).  By  studying  with  us,  he  was  able 
I  throw  over  his  old  job  to  become  an 
iastrator  for  a  fast-growing  art  studio 
• .  at  a  fat  increase  in  pay! 
Harriet  Kuzniewski  was  bored  with 


^  Mass.,  have  sold  over  88,000  copies. 

She  also  gets  a  monthly  check  for  ad- 
vertising artwork. 

'**'  Mother  Boosts  Family  Income 

Elizabeth  Merriss  —  busy  New  York 
mother  — adds  to  her  family's  income, 
by  designing  greeting  cards  and  illus- 
trating children's  books. 

John  Busketta  was  a  gas  company 
pipefitter  when  he  enrolled  with  us. 
J,  -      He  still  works  for  the  same  company 

f  —  but  as  an  artist  in  the  advertising 

'  department,  at  much  higher  pay! 

J  Typist  to  Fashion  Artist 

%  Wanda  Pickulski 

gave  up  her  typing  job,  became  fashion 
artist  for  a  local  department  store. 

A  great-grandmother  living  in  Ohio 
studied  painting  with  us  in  her  spare 
time.  Recently- at  her  first  local  "one 
man"  show— she  sold  thirty-two  of  her 
water  colors  and  five  oil  paintings. 

Donald  Kern  — a  Montana  cowboy— 
studied  art  with  us.  Now  he  paints 
portraits,  sells  them  for  $250  each,  and 

\gets  all  the  business  he  can  handle. 
_  Where  are  Tomorrow's  Artists? 

We're  not  surprised  by  the  success  of 
our  students.  Opportunities  open  to 
trained  artists  today  are  endless.  We 
~"  continually  get  calls  from  art  buyers 

all  over  the  U.  S.  They  ask  us  for  prac- 
tical, well-trained  students  —  not  gen- 
iuses—who can  step  into  full-time  or 
part-time  jobs. 

We're  con\inced  that  other  men 
and  women  are  missing  an  exciting 
career  in  art  simply  because  they  hesi- 
tate to  think  that  they  have  talent. 
These  are  the  people  we  want  to  find 
and  train  for  success  in  art. 

Artist  JON  WHITCOMB  paints  one  of  his  famous  love  story  illustrations  ^""^^  •  •  •  FomOUS  Artists  Talent  Test 

for  a  top   national   magazine  in  his  fabulous  Darien,  Conn.,  studio.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Wouldn't  yOU  like  tO 

find  out  if  you  have  talent  worth  train- 
ing for  a  full-time  or  part-time  art 
was  an  airline  clerk  when  he  began  to      career?  Just  send  for  our  remarkably 
study  with  us.  Today  he  draws  a  popu-      revealing  12-page  Talent  Test.  Thou- 
lar  comic  strip  enjoyed  by  millions.         sands  formerly  paid  $1  for  this  test. 

^           X  «                                O"''  School  offers  it  free  and 
Happy  With  Career  of  Her  Own   j       i       ■.  r  r 

will  grade  and  analyze  it  for  you  free. 

Mrs.  Doris  S.  Hagen,  New  Rochelle,  If  you  show  art  talent  through  this  test, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "The  Famous  Artists  you'll  be  cligililc  for  professional  train- 
Course  has  provided  me  with  extra  ing  by  our  School ...  in  your  own  home 
money  for  trips  and  a  bank  account  y^"''  ^P^^^  ^ime.  There's  no  ob- 
to  do  with  as  I  please.  Without  it,  I  bga^ion.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  today, 
would  not  have  had  a  profession." 

The  greeting  card  designs  of  our  ■     FAMOUS  ARTISTS  SCHOOLS  | 

student  Tina  Prentiss,  Somerville,  '      Studio  871,  Westport,  Conn.  | 

j  I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  I  have  I 

  '  art  talent  worth  developing.  Please  send  I 

I  me,  without  obligation,  \our  Famous  | 

America's  12  Most  '  Artists  Talent  Test.  | 

Famous  Artists  '  Mr.  I 

I  Mrs  Age   I 

FRED  LUDEKENS  |  Miss    (please  print) 

BEN  STAHL  |    j 

ROBERT  FAWCETT  |  ' 

AUSTIN  BRIGGS  ■  ^''^   ^ 

I  I 
HAROLD  VON  SCHMIDT       •  ,                                                    ,  " 
I  County  State  | 

ALBERT  DORNE  L_____  — 


an  "ordinary"  job  when  she  sent  for 
our  talent  test.  Convinced  she  had  the 
makings  of  an  artist,  she  enrolled  with 
us.  Soon,  she  landed  a  job  as  a  fashion 
artist.  Today,  she  does  high-style  illus- 
tration in  New  York. 


Earns  Seven  Times  as  Much 

Eric  Ericson  used  to  be  a  clerk  in  an 
auto  parts  department.  Thanks  to  our 
training,  he  is  now  an  advertising  illus- 
trator at  seven  times  his  former  salary. 

Gertrude  Vander  Poel  had  never 
drawn  a  thing  until  she  started  study- 
ing with  us.  Now  a  swank  New  York 
gallery  exhibits  her  paintings  for  sale. 

Mrs.  Crathie  Guy,  North  Carolina 
housewife,  writes:  "After  my  fourth 
lesson,  I  began  selling  my  drawings. 
Now  I  work  full-time  as  an  artist  in  my 
own  home  studio,  and  I  can't  keep  up 
with  all  the  orders  I  get." 

John  Whitaker  of  Memphis,  Tcnn., 


NORMAN  ROCKWELL 
JON  WHITCOMB 
AL  PARKER 
STEVAN  DOHANOS 
DONG  KINGMAN 
PETER  HELCK 
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The  inspired  "Repousse  Embroidery''. , . 

exclusive! 


Only  WAMSUTTA  SUPERCALE®  gives  you  this  heavenly  new  opulence. 

Exquisite  hand-embroidered  look  ...  in  an  exciting  new  sheet  fashion  never  before 
available  except  on  custom  order.  And  you  can  enjoy  Supercale's  lavish  luxury  in  White, 
Candy  Stripes  and  Blossom  Tones  ...  at  fabulous  White  Sale  prices  all  during  August. 

And  WAMSUTTA  DEBUCALE® — Glamorous  sister  sheet  to  incomparable  Supercale,  high-count  Debucale 
gives  you  the  same  super-silken  finish  .  .  .  and  you'll  find  it  in  White  and  flattering 
Complexion  Tones  at  dramatic  White  Sale  reductions  tbat  slash  even  its  usual  modest  price ! 


WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  division  of  M.  Loivenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Dept.  WPIS,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
makers  of  Wamsutta  Heritage  Towels,  Babycale  cribsheets,  fashion  fabrics  for  men,  women  and  children. 
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For  the  First  Time... this  Lavish  Offer  to  New  IVIembers  of  Doubieday's  Dollar  Book  Club! 


\HY4  B00KS(%99< 


when  you  join  the  Dollar  Book  Club  and  agree  to  take  as  few  as  6  best-selling  novels  out  of  the  24  to  be  offered  within  a  year 
Never  Before  This  Extraordinary  Choice  of  Best-Seliers-liiustrated  Voiumes- Valuable  Sets  of  Booksl 


ICE.. 


lew  World  Atlas!  Big  256- 
age  bool(  covers  U.S..  Can- 
da  and  all  foreign  lands. 
90  pages  of  the  latest  color 
laps;  illustrated  geography. 


Best-Seller!  A  dandy's  gift 
of  golden  slippers  to  a  dark 
eyed  cafe  girl-followed  by 
a  shocking  murder  -  starts 
passions  blazing!  Keyes'  best! 


1,000  Slep  by-Step  Pictures 
with  text  cover  dressmaking 
and  sewing,  from  basting  a 
hem  to  tailoring  a  suit  For 
beginners  and  experts- 


Doctors  Betiind  the  Scenes! 
Best-seller  -  a  brilliant 
young  psychiatrist  risks  his 
career  by  falling  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  patient! 


Superb  New  Flower  Guide! 
More  than  600  flowers  lav- 
ishly illustrated  in  over  600 
gorgeous  full-color  photos- 
each  with  fascinating  text! 


Sail  the  Seven  Seas-tour 
Rome,  Paris,  Hong  Kong, 
Mexico  -  see  the  wonders  of 
84  lands  in  vivid  photos  and 
reading.  832  thrilling  pages! 


Edna  Ferber  tops  "Giant"  In 
this  new  best-selling  novel 
about  life  and  love  in  Alas- 
ka, the  forty-ninth  state. 
Timely,  exciting,  different! 


2-Volume  Health  Set.  Handy 
Home  Medical  Adviser  by  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein,  plus  new 
Stay  Slim  for  Life.  Both 
illustrated.  620  pages. 


*4Z5 


imous  2-volume  Desk  En- 
fclopedia  has  1,440  pages, 
1,000  articles,  1,250,000 
lOrds.  Up-to-date  knowledge 
every  field!  Illustrated. 


John  P.  Marquand's  latest 
best-selling  novel  about  a 
successful  playwright  and 
the  three  beautiful  women 
in  his  life.  416  pages. 
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IN  PUB. 
COITION 

IN  PUB. 
EDITION 

1,152  Pages  of  Suspense 
Stories  by  Agatha  Christie, 
Ellery  Queen,  Rex  Stout,  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner,  15  others. 
Includes  4  full  novels! 


This  Forbidden  Love  Story 
out  of  mankind's  past  now 
becomes  an  exciting  best- 
seller! Relive  the  glory  and 
spectacle  of  Bible  days! 


Garden  Ideas  -  build  your 
own  walks,  pools,  terraces, 
fences,  rock  gardens,  etc. 
Self-pronouncing  dictionary 
of  4,400  plant  names. 


1,250  Delicious  Recipes,  250 
menus,  640  pages.  Latest 
edition  of  the  most  useful 
cook  book  published.  Up-to- 
date  freezing  section! 


Lowell  Thomas  takes  you  on  Glamorous  Guide  to  Home 

a  magic-carpet  iourney  to  Decorating.  Lavish  new  vol- 

hundreds  of  the  most  excif-  ume!  293  illustrations.  144 

ing  spectacles  of  the  world  in   color.    Covers  fabrics, 

today!  Profusely  illustrated.  furniture,  lighting,  etc. 


*555 

IN  ORia. 

a  VOLS. 

claimed  Modern  Dictionary 
in  a  new  2-volume  edition. 
1,000  entries,  700  pictures, 
6  pgs.  Sections  on  letter 
iting,  grammar. 


The  Story  of  Our  Presidents 
told  in  566  prints,  paintings, 
photos  and  cartoons  -  with 
lively  facts  about  each  En- 
tertaining, educational! 


172  Wild  Animals,  many 
rarely  seen  in  captivity, 
live  before  your  eyes  in  thrill- 
ing text  and  pictures,  in- 
cluding 80  in  full  color! 


Funny  and  Wise  Sayings  of 
youngsters-collected  in  one 
priceless  volume  by  TV's 
famed  Art  Linkletter,  You'll 
blush,  laugh,  cry!  Illust'd. 


640  Pages  of  Famous  Stories 
(including  2  novels)  by  Thorn, 
as  Costain.  Lionel  Shapiro, 
Stephen  Leacock.  Mazo  de  la 
Roche,  and  22  others. 


Children's  Famed  Classic  in 
a  superb  new  edition  32 
stones:  Snow  White.  Hansel 
&  Gretel,  Tom  Thumb,  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  etc.  Illustrated! 


Cronin's  Two  Great  Novels  in 
one  508-page  book!  One 
about  a  young  doctor  in  fash- 
ionable London,  the  other  set 
in  dangerous,  far-off  China! 


Whole  Story  of  Mankind  - 
from  earliest  times  to  now. 
One  of  the  most  acclaimed 
works  of  the  20th  century. 
1,024  pages,  200  lllust'ns. 


You  Get  *9.88  to  *45.00  Worth  of  Books  for  only  99c  if  You  Act  Now! 


' ;  Favorite  Poems  of 
I  dventure,  laughter  — 
homplete  section  of 
H  for  children,  etc. 
MHightful  pages. 


Your  Dreams  come  true!  How 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
—and  have  the  most  fun  for 
least  money.  Specific  costs, 
travel  plans.  Illustrated. 


I  ory  of  Our  Continent 
*  is  and  pictures  —  the 
I-  Canada,  Mexico,  with 
I'  section  on  Alaska, 
l  otos,  maps  -  445  pgs. 


Official  Rules  for  All  Pop- 
ular Games-bridge,  canasta, 
chess,  poker,  scrabble,  and 
500  more!  Winning  strategy 
by  top  players!  700  pages. 


TAKE  advantage  of  this  amazing  introductory  offer 
from  Doubleday's  Dollar  Book  Club!  Join  now  and 
get  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered  to  new  members. 

Select  any  4  of  the  full-size,  hard-bound  books  on  this 
page  for  only  99<f.  Choose  from  new  best-sellers  .  .  . 
beautiful  library  volumes  .  .  .  big,  lavishly  illustrated 
books  . . .  even  2-volimie  sets!  Thiiik  of  it  —  a  total  value 
of  $9.88  to  $45.00  in  publishers'  editions  —  yours  for 
just  99(f  when  you  accept  this  offer. 

Members  Save  up  to  75%  on  New  Best-Sellers! 
Imagine  —  best-seller  selections  costing  up  to  $3.95  in 
publishers'  editions  come  to  Club  members  for  only  $1 
each!  Over  the  years  the  biggest  hits  by  top  authors  like 
Ernest  Hemingway,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Daphne 
du  Maurier,  Thomas  B.  Costain,  Frank  Yerby  and 
others,  have  come  to  Club  members  at  this  low  $1  price. 
Occasional  extra-big  books  are  also  offered  at  prices 
slightly  above  $1.  All  are  new,  full-size,  hard-bound 
editions.  An  exciting  new  bonus  plan  offers  other  big 
savings  too.  But  you  buy  only  the  books  you  want  — 
and  you  don't  have  to  take  one  every  month.  You  may 
take  as  few  as  six  $1  selections  a  year! 

Send  No  Money  —  Just  Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Receive  any  4  books  on  this  page  for  only  99^,  plus  a  small 
shipping  charge.  Three  books  are  your  gift  for  joining,  and 
one  is  your  first  selection  Thereafter,  you  •will  receive  the 
Club's  Bulletin,  ■which  describes  forthcoming  $1  selections 
and  other  book  bargains. 

No-Risk  Guarantee:  If  not  delighted,  return  all  4  books 
and  membership  ■will  be  cancelled.  Send  no  money  now  — 
just  mail  the  coupon! 

DOUBLEDAY  ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club 
Dept.  9>LH-8,  Garden  Cit/,  New  York 

Send  me  at  once  the  4  books  checked  below  and  bill  me  only  99<  FOR  ALL 
4,  plus  a  small  shipping  charge.  Also  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member. 
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□  a  Treasury  of  Great  DThe  Citadel  and  Keys  of 

Mysteries  —  set  (76)  The  Kingdom  (114) 

n  Ice  Palace  (87)  □  New  Complete  Hoyle  (117) 

□  Cavalcade  of  the  North  (88)  □  Best  Loved  Poems  (llii) 

□  Victorine  (02)  □  Wild  Animals  of  the 
nsewino  Made  Easy  (95)  World  (lif,) 

LJ  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
Book  of  Interior 
Decoration  (138) 
n  Flowersofthe  World  (149) 


I 


□  Romance  of  North 
America  (21 

G  Thorndike-Barnhart  Comp. 
Dictionary— set  (9) 

□  Pictorial  History  of 
American  Presidents  (37)  ,  ,  o„,„„  mau. 

LJ  Women  &  Thos.  Harrow  (45)  q  Garden  Ideas  &. 
U  Health  Set-2  vols.  (50)  Projects  (96) 

U  Columbia- Viking  Desk  □  How  to  Travel  Without 

Encyclopedia-set  (61)  Being  Rich  (101)  ^ 

□  outline  of  History-set  (62)  □  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (102)  □  Daybreak  (150) 
D  Around  the  World  In  □  Kids  Say  Darndest  □  Hammond's  Family 

2000  Pictures  (67)  Things  (1051  Reference  Atlas  (155) 

□  Mod.  FamilyCookBook  (74)  □  Solomon  &  Sheba  (111)        □  7  Wondersof  World  (212) 

Include  my  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin  describing  the  new  forthcoming  one-dollar 
selections  and  other  bargains  for  members.  I  may  notify  you  in  advance  if  I 
do  not  wish  the  following  month's  selections.  I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book 
every  month  —  only  6  a  year.  I  pay  nothing  except  $1  for  each  selection  1 
accept  (plus  a  small  shipping  charge)  unless  I  choose  an  extra-value  selection 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price. 

Print  NO-RISK 
Name   GUARANTEE: 

If  not  dellgtitcd 
return  all  books 
'  ■  ■ '    In    7    days  and 
membership  will 
.  ,  .  ,    be  cancelled. 

TO  RESIDENTS  OF  CANADA:  Selection  price  $1.10  plus  shipping,  address  Doubleday 
Book  Club,  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2.  Offer  good  only  In  continental  U.S.  &  Canada. 
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Now  its  easy  as  pie  to  make 
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the  "busy-day"  way.' 


1.  Ice  Cream 

Blend  together  lightly  In 
bowl  one  pint  vanilla  ice 
cream  and  one  cup  of  milk. 


2.  Jell-O  Instant  Pudding 

Add  package  of  Chocolate 
Instant  Pudding.  Beat  until 
just  mixed  .  .  .  one  minute. 


3.  A  baked  pie  shell 

Pour  at  once  into  9-inch  pie 
shell.  Let  stand  in  refriger- 
ator about  one  hour. 


Try  other  combinations,  too.  Pair  up  Jell-O  Lemon  Instant  Pudding 
with  pineapple  ice  cream  ...  or  Jell-O  Strawberry  Instant  Pudding  with 
strawberry  ice  cream  ...  or  Vanilla  Instant  Pudding  with  Pistachio. 
Seven  flavors  of  Jell-O  Instant  Pudding,  the  famous  "busy  day"  dessert! 


Created  for  your  enjoyment  by  General  Foods  Kitchens 


J 


No  freezing... 
"nrms  up  in  your  reffigeratd 
Stays  oreamy-smooth  | 
and  "out-able"  -for  hours, 
thanks  to 

Jell-O  Instant  Pudding  j 

Jcll-O  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Corporation 
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The  Congregational  Church  of 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
built  in  1 847,  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  wooden  Gothic  style.  Its  square  tower  is 
capped  by  a  noble  octagonal  steeple 
and  the  vertical  moldings  catch  the  sun 
in  latticelike  light  and  shade. 


ARE  WE  DEVELOPING 
ROBOT  EDUCATION? 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN 


When  I  was  a  child,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  my  father,  who  was  a  Method- 
ist minister,  held  a  succession  of  charges  in 
Western  New  York  small  towns  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Buffalo.  It  seems,  on  recollection,  that 
each  of  them  had  a  local  genius  whose  fame 
eventually  spread  far  beyond  the  locality,  or 
even  became  nationwide. 

One  of  these  was  a  man  in  Tonawanda, 
whose  name  was  Phil  Perew.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  my  father's  church,  or  of  any 
other.  He  owned  numerous  saloons  and 
what  were  called  in  those  days  "houses  of 
mirth,"  for  Tonawanda,  though  small,  was 
then,  due  to  its  river,  lake  and  canal  loca- 
tion, the  "second  lumber  capital  of  the 
world." 

Lumbermen  and  canal  loaders  were  hard- 
drinking,  hard-living,  hard-fighting  roister- 
ing roughnecks.  Tonawanda  was  "wide 
open";  my  mother  thought  it  no  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  a  family,  our  stay  was 
brief,  and  I  never  saw  Phil  Perew. 

But  I  "heard  tell  of  him"  later,  because  he 
was'  legendary  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  a  dis- 
cipliner  of  bullies,  a  formidable  "bouncer" 
and  had  the  unique  distinction  of  being  an 
expert  "foot  fighter"  who,  slight  and  small 
as  he  was,  could  knock  out  the  strongest 
man,  belligerent  in  his  cups,  with  the  swing 
of  a  leg  in  a  great  arc,  crashing  down  with 
incredible  speed  and  amazing  accuracy.  "At 
seventy-five  he  could  kick  a  fly  off  the  wall." 
a  chronicler  recorded. 

In  saloons  and  cheap  dance  halls  his  foot- 
boxing  exploits  were  the  cause  of  his  local 
fame.  But  when  the  World's  Fair  opened  in 


Chicago  in  1893  he  became  nationally  re- 
nowned. For  Perew  was,  like  so  many  Amer- 
icans of  his  time,  an  amateur  inventor,  and 
at  the  fair  he  displayed  the  first  mechanical 
man— a  robot.  Afterward  it  made  the  tour 
of  many  fairs,  large  and  small,  and  quite  a 
few  people  still  remember  the  "man"  which, 
on  being  wound  up,  could  go  through  every 
human  muscular  motion — except,  perhaps, 
foot  boxing. 

Perew  was  proud  of  his  robot,  and  saw  it 
as  a  symbolic  forerunner.  He  prophesied,  it 
was  said,  that  before  the  century  was  out 
machines  would  be  able  to  perform  most 
human  functions,  and  the  half-literate  fellow 
was,  of  course,  right. 

But  one  thing  he  did  not  foresee.  Humans 
might  invent  mechanical  robots,  but  they 
would  not  create  mechanical  humans — peo- 
ple of  flesh  and  blood  conditioned  to  "func- 
tion" and  "react"  with  the  soulless  precision 
with  which  machines  function  and  react. 
Humans,  Perew  undoubtedly  thought, 
would  always  be  human,  as  he  himself  was 
human — all  too  so. 

Perew  "engineered"  his  robot  of  steel.  But 
today  people  speak  of  "engineering  society," 
and  I  read  the  other  day  of  school  tests  "en- 
gineered" to  classify  school  children  accord- 
ing to  the  abilities  they  natively  possess,  and 
enable  their  teachers  to  "channel"  them  into 
the  right  "grooves"  and  train  them  to  "per- 
form efficiently"  in  a  "technological" 
society. 

I  find  something  sinister  in  such  terminol- 
ogy that  one  reads  in  every  newspaper,  and 
in  nearly  every  professional  and  educational 


journal.  It  is  the  terminology  of  the  factory, 
industry,  assembly  line  applied  to  human 
problems  and  endeavors  of  every  kind. 

Some  months  ago,  the  book  section  of 
The  New  York  Times  published  two  con- 
tradictory reviews  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
book.  Education  and  Freedom,  on  its  front 
page  under  the  headline  "How  Should  We 
Retool  Our  Schools?"  The  book  under  re- 
view raised  the  question  of  whether  school 
curricula  and  teaching  methods  need  recon- 
sideration, revising  or  reforming.  But  the 
headline  writer,  doubtless  unconsciously, 
slipped  into  the  language  of  the  factory. 

I  confess  that  1  do  not  know  what  this 
phrase,  in  this  connection,  means,  or  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  innumerable  similar 
phrases.  Nor  does  a  dictionary,  a  thesaurus 
or  Fowler's  English  Usage  help  me.  A 
"tool"  is  an  instrument  of  manual  or  me- 
chanical operation,  a  machine  for  shaping 
metal,  wood  or  other  inanimate  matter.  One 
shapes,  forms  or  finishes  with  a  tool.  It  is 
used,  relating  to  human  affairs,  in  a  highly 
derogatory  sense,  as  of  a  person  used  to  ac- 
complish another's  ends;  a  dupe;  a  tyrant's 
tool.  Used  as  a  verb,  it  means  to  equip  a 
plant  or  industry  (for  volume  production, 
for  instance).  "Retooling"  a  school  might 
accurately  mean  equipping  itwith  a  cafeteria 
or  a  wood-  or  metal-working  shop.  But 
what  are  the  "tools"  with  which  one  equips, 
shapes,  forms  or  finishes  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
human  character,  a  human  mind? 

Words  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  human  mind  and  psyche,  and  are  essen- 
tial to  human  communication.  In  that  sense 
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LADIES'  HOME  ^'OUR^ 


ilLiittle  JUsidL-y  or  Letter  ls/Lsuri\ 


siloes  are 
liw£ot]ner-a,pp)rov-eci 

Whether  your  kids  are 

spectators  or  sportsmen, 
^diuards  has  just  the  shoe  for 
them.  And  think  of  ail 
the  extras  you  get- Fit, 
Quality,  plus  Fashion.  It's 
no  wonder  wise  mothers 
are  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  these  fine  shoes. 

Take  your  family  to  an 
^duiards  deader  soon  I 


The  Shoe  for  Children 
Philadelphia  7,  Penrta. 


NARBETH 


NOVA 


STOP  PAIN  INSTANTLY 

OOMBAT  INFECTION -PROMOTE  HEAUNB 

WITH  ANTISEPTW  "^"W 


uS^o'o^.  MINOR  BURNS,GUTS 

SCRATCHES,  ABRASIONS 

Quick!  Apply  Campho-Phenique  at  once  to  minor  bums 
from  hot  cooking  utensils,  hot  water  or  steam  .  .  .  stops  pain 
instantly,  promotes  rapid  healing.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  you  use  it  on  minor  cuts,  scratches  and  abrasions. 
Campho-Phenique  is  highly  antiseptic.  Wonderful  for  fever 
blisters,  cold  sores,  gum  boils;  to  relieve  itching  and  to  guard 
against  infecting  insect  bites.  Used  on  pimples,  Campho- 
Phenique  helps  prevent  their  spread  and  re-infection. 


If  your  NAILS 

DO  ONE  SIMPLE  THING  .  .  .  drink  one  envelope  of  Knox 
Unflavored  Gelatine  (about  5C)  every  day  in  fruit  or  vegetable 
juice,  bouillon  or  water.  In  study  after  study  medical  journals 
report  Knox  Gelatine  and  only  Knox  Gelatine  offers  clinically 
accepted  proof  that  7  out  of  10  restore  brittle,  splitting  nails. 
Ask  your  doctor.  Accept  no  substitutes. 

PHYSICIANS:  All  published  medical  studies  were  conducted 
with  one  envelope  (115-120  grains)  of  Knox  Gelatine  daily. 
Reprints  on  request.  ei!'.'>'*  Knov  cciatim-,  ino,.  Joiuistuwn.  .n'.v. 


they  are  tools.  But  they  are  not  analogous  to 
a  tool  that  works  on  insensate  matter.  One 
does  not  speak  of  retooling  a  growing  plant. 
One  nurtures  it.  feeding  it,  pruning  out  dead 
wood,  pulling  up  weeds  that  would  choke  it. 
giving  it  sun  or  shade  according  to  its  nature, 
in  order  that  it  should  grow  to  fullest  strength 
and  beauty.  One  does  not  "process"  a  plant, 
nor  does  one  assign  it  permanently  to  a  place 
in  the  garden.  One  watches  and  aids  its  growth, 
always  with  a  view  to 
its  essential  nature.  The 
same  necessity  for  nur- 
ture,  requiring  loving 
care,  holds  for  animals 
and  humans.   A  kin- 
dergarten is  a  children's 
garden,  not  a  factory. 
If  children  are  "rubber 
stamped,"  ""pigeon- 
holed,"  "channeled,"  or 
graded  by  mechanical  or 
essentially  mechanical 
tests,  they  wither. 

Any  school  examina- 
tion should  reveal  what 
is  in  a  child's  mind,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  reasoning  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his 
answers.  The  mechani- 
cal tests  which  have  been 
in  vogue  for  a  long  time, 
and  which  are  given  as  a 
gauge  both  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  school 
achievement,  do  not  do 
this,  and  all  of  them  pre- 
suppose that  there  is 
only  one  correct  answer 
to  a  given  question. 

The  child  or  youth  is 
asked  to  choose  between 
half  a  dozen  alternative 
answers  and  check  the 
right  one.  His  score  on 
the  sum  of  these  may 
determine  in  which  cate- 
gory of  pupils  he  is 
placed  or  kept;  whether 
he  is  directed  into  a  class 
of  exceptionally  bright, 
average  or  subaverage. 

Given  at  the  end  of 
high  school,  such  tests, 
as  part  of  College  Board 
Examinations,  may  set- 
tle once  and  for  all  the 
question  of  whether  the 
student  will  be  accepted 
in  a  first-rate  college  or 
university  or  must  go  to 
one  of  those  which  will 
take  anyone  with  a 
high-school  diploma. 


LAIERRACE 
DANS  LA  PLUIE 

By  ZoIE  AKINS 


It  is  obvious  that  if 
these  tests  are  to  prove 
anything,  the  questions 
to  which  the  youngster 
must  choose  one  answer 
out  of  several  must  be 
precisely  put,  without 
ambiguity  of  meaning, 
and  that  one,  and  only 
one,  of  the  alternative 
answers  can  possibly  be 
correct — for  there  is 
never  going  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  thechild 
to  argue  his  case,  or  to 
say  why  he  chose  one  answer  rather  than  an- 
other. But  many  of  the  questions  are  by  no 
means  accurately  put.  Some  of  them  were  re- 
cently published  in  a  popular  magazine,  and 
from  them  I  take  one  example. 

A  test  is  made  to  determine  whether  a  child 
is  able  to  classify  objects  according  to  species. 
He  is  shown  pictures  of  a  dog,  a  horse,  an 
elephant,  a  cow  and  a  house,  and  asked  which 
docs  not  "belong"  with  the  others.  The  chil- 
dren who  are  asked  this  question  presumably 
do  not  know  the  word  "species,"  although  if 
they  are  going  to  be  so  tested  they  should. 
But  they  are  not  even  asked  which  of  the  ob- 
jects is  of  the  same  kind  or  sort. 

Yet  "belong,"  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to- 
gether, can  have  several  meanings,  besides  "to 


the  long  gracious  house 
Between  the  cypress  hedges 
overlooking  the  hollow 
garden 

And,  beyond,  the  pools,  the 
foinitains,  the  oleanders 
and  the  pavilion, 
.\re  beautiful  in  the  nioonUght. 
The  sounds  of  the  violins. 
The  dancers  interweaving 
Make  life. 

Bey  ond  the  caged  monkeys  and 

strange  birds 
And  the  massetl  trees 
Look  toward  the  lighted  pavilion 

and  the  bright  terrace 
Out  of  the  shadows. 

But  there  will  be  nights  when 
no  candlelight  and  torches 
or  violins 
Make  life  on  the  terrace. 
Instead  la  pluic  sa  tombe,  sa 

toml>e — 
Washing  the  green  terrace  with 

soft  waves — 
Beaching  through  the  green  surf 

of  the  hollow  gardens 
To  the  root  mat  under. 
Bringing  from  leaf  and  bark  of 

the  dark  trees 
The  scent  of  the  earth,  of  life. 
And  she  who  will  stand  a  while 
Beyond  the  glass  wall  of  the 

gracious  house 
Will  open  a  door,  and  walk  on 

the  rain-washed  terrace 
.\s  aware  as  the  thankful  roots 
Of  the  earth  scents  and  the 
strong  slant  of  the  rain  in 
the  air; 
As  the  sod  and  the  flowering 

darkness 
And  l>e  happy  — 
Without  torch  or  candle  or 

violins  or  moonlit  souvenirs. 
Because  this,  too,  is  life. 


be  properly  classified  among."  "Belong"  ( 
also  means  "to  be  associated  or  connect 
with  as  an  adjunct,  attribute,  function.  To 
the  property  of ;  to  be  attached,  or  bound 
or  connected  with  by  some  relation." 

But  the  test  admits  only  one  "correct"  ; 
swer  to  the  question.  A  house  does  not  beic 
with  the  animals  pictured  or  named.  It  c; 
not  properly  be  classified  among  them.  1 
the  animals  certainly  c 
be,  and  are,  associa 
with  a  house. 

All  domestic  anim 
are  housed  animals.  1 
very  word  "domest 
comes  from  the  Lai 
domus,  meaning  ha 
A  dog,  a  cow,  a  ho 
is  each  "attached  to 
bound  to  or  othePsv: 
connected  witl)^' 
house.  If,  therefore 
child  answered  that  o 
the  elephant  didn't " 
long"  with  the  oth 
(thinkingoftheeleph : 
as  a  wild  jungle  bea , 
he  would  be  givinti 
reasonable  and  logi 
answer,  though 
thoughtful  and  kncy 
edgeable  child  mi, 
argue  that  in  parts 
the  world  elephants 
also  domesticated  ; 
thus  domiciled. 

In  short,  the  chil.i 
asked  to  give  a  defi 
and  exclusive  answe 
an  undefined  quest 
of  several  possible  me 
ings.  On  a  bread-aj 
butter  level,  bread 
butter  belong  togetj- 
though  one  is  a  pli 
and  the  other  an  an: 
product.  So  do  rri 
and  potatoes,  and  str ' 
berries  and  cream,  lin 
intelligent  child  thi 
about  the  answer  to 
ambiguous  question  ! 
is  in  a  real  dilemma, 
he  cannot  explain 
dilemma.   The  ansa 
must  be  checked 
place  provided  for  t, 
after  which  the  pE:i 
will  be  punched  and."- 
corded  by  a  busiis 
machine  (or  electn.i 
computer)  and  Osc'; 
little  mind  will  ha\et  i 
"tested." 

1  will  give  another <• 
ample  from  a  schola 
aptitude  test  for  h  v 
school  seniors  hopina 
enter  college.  A  see  l 
of  a  verbal  test  cot 


under  the  heading  " 
Again 


posites." 

testers  do  not  assi 
that  a  student  \ 
twelve  years  of  schfl 
ing  has  ever  enctl 
tered  the  words  "sj| 
nym"  and  "antonyj 
or  they  would  have, 
succinctly,  after  nj 
ing  a  word,  "Check  among  the  followin; 
ternative  words  the  most  nearly  accurate) 
tonym,"  instead  of  the  awkward,  "Chonsi  v 
lettered  word  most  nearly  opposite  in  ai  n' 
ing  to  the  word  in  capital  letters." 

Synonyms  and  antonyms  are  trick>  iii' 
ters,  because  the  exact  meaning  of  words  ih 
all  their  overtones,  undertones  and  a-.si  y 
tions  is  often  elusive,  even  to  gifted  and  hi  b 
literate  writers— perhaps  especially  tn  iH' 
One  of  the  words  for  which  the  stu  n: 
must  find  its  opposite,  or  antonym,  aims 
five  is  "plaudit." 

Plaudit  is  a  word  one  seldom  cncoui:" 
nowadays  except  in  the  titles  of  ariii.lcbyf*' 
theatrical  or  music  critics,  who,  with  hd 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  122 
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This 
high 
style 
Black 
Beauty 
Duo  Pen 
and  Pen- 
cil Set  is  ex 
quisite  lux- 
u  r  y  and 
usefulness 
combined. 
Matching  gleam- 
ing black  barrels 
and  smart  gold 
colo  r  engraved 
stripes  make  a  strik- 
ing ensemble.  Both  the 
fine  ball  point  pen  and 
mechanical   pencil  have 
gold  plated  metal  clips, 
tips    and    lops.    BeautifDl ' 
,  snap-close   styrene  see- 
through    hinged    cover  gift 
case.  Ideal  writing  companions 
for  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
—  for  pocket  or  purse 


CHRISTMAS  LUXURY  ASSORTMENT 
21  exquisite  slim  cards  richly  adorned 
with  radiant  foil,  fine  embossing,  etc. 
Sent  you  on  approval  to  sell  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors 


Mail  Coupon  To  Puzzle  Director: 
CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.  423,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Looking  at  the  puzzle  above  you  will  see  several  errors  among  the  18  objects  marked  by 
numbers.  Be  careful,  not  every  numbered  object  is  incorrect.  As  a  sample  of  v/hat  we 
mean,  object  [s]  has  the  phrase  "Home  Sweet  Home"  spelled  wrong.  Now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  find  5  of  these  errors  —  and  the  $1.50  Ball  Pen  and  Pencil  Set  is  yours 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  for  you  to  keep,  never  to  pay  for  or  return.  The  purpose  of  this 
puzzle  is  to  find  observant,  wide-awake,  ambitious  people  who  want  to  make  fast, 
easy  extra  money  in  their  spare  time.  When  we  receive  your  answer  we  will  send  you 
your  Free  $1.50  Gift  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards  plus  leading 
Christmas  greeting  cards  on  approval  for  your  inspection.  Put  a  cross  (X)  through 
5  numbered  squares  on  coupon  below  that  identify  5  incorrect  obiects  and  mail  the 

10W. 

Your  Opportunity  To  Make  $50  -  $150  — 
$250  — $500.      No  Experience  Necessary 

In  addition  to  your  Free  Gift  you  will  receive  our  tested  money-making  plan  that 
has  helped  so  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  For  example,  you  can 
make  $50.00  for  selling  only  59  boxes  of  our  Deluxe  Favorites  Christmas  Cards.  Last 
year  some  folks  who  sold  less  than  50  boxes  made  only  $25  to  $45,  while  others 
made  $150  —  $250  —  $500  and  more  selling  our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many 
church  groups,  clubs,  schools,  lodges  and  other  organizations  did  this  too.  Everybody 
buys  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  cards. 

Rush  Puzzle  Answer  — 
Get  Your  Free  $1.50  Gift  At  Once 

Send  the  coupon  now  —  while  the  puzzle  is  in  your  hands  and  get  your  Free  Gift 
WITHOUT  COST.  Please  note:  only  one  entry  to  a  household.  We  reserve  the  right 
not  to  accept  puzzle  entries  mailed  60  days  after  the  date  printed  on  the  cover  of 
this  publication. 

■  »  »  ^  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  On  Post  Cord  or  In  Envelope  \  mm  ^  ^ 

I  Puzzle  Director:  CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.  423  I 
I  White  Plains,  New  York  | 

Here's  my  puzzle  answer.  Send  me  the  Free  $1.50  Ball  Pen  and  Pencil  Set  — and  free 
I  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards,  plus  leading  Christmas  Greeting  Cords  I 
I  on  aporovol  for  30-day  free  trial  and  full  details  of  your  easy  money  making  plan.  | 
-  CROSS  OUT  ONLY  5  NUMBERS  OF  INCORRECT  OBJECTS  - 

I  Name   | 

I  Addresf   I 

I    I 

I  City  Zone  State   | 

I  □  CHECK  HERE  if  writing  for  on  organization  and  ore  interested  in  a  proven  Fund  Raising  ■ 
Plan  that  hoj  aided  numerous  church  groups,  clubs,  schools,  lodges  and  other  orgonizations. 
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4  new  cool  h  quia 


Pillshun 


Nut  RoU^ 


Caramel  Nut  Snack  Bars  &  Milk 

Unroll  the  dough  from  1  can  Pillsbury  Quick  Caramel  Nut  Roils  to 
13  X  4-inch  strip  on  greased  baking  sheet.  Press  out  dough  to  X-inch 
thickness.  Brush  with  butter.  Sprinkle  with  the  Caramel  Nut  top- 
ping that's  right  in  the  can.  Bake  at  375°  for  10-12  min.  While 
warm,  cut  into  bars.  Serve  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice  cold  milk! 


QUICK 

Cinnamon  Rolls 

WITH  ICING 


Quick  Cinnamon  Rolls  &  Cool  Salad 

Delightfully  cool  combination  for  a  summer  luncheon!  Pillsbury 
Quick  Cinnamon  Rolls  are  so  easy.  Just  pop  the  8  rolls  of  fresh 
dough  in  a  pan  and  bake.  Spread  on  the  velvety  icing  that 
comes  right  in  the  can.  Serve  with  a  cool  salad — your  favorite 
fresh  fruits  nestled  on  a  bed  of  crisp  greens! 


^4 


¥*iU8bury 

Conrttry  Styl& 
Hiscuits 


Breeze-easy  Biscuit  Shortcake 

Place  5  Pillsbury  Biscuits  on  greased  baking  sheet.  Brush  wi 
butter.  Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Top  each  with  another  biscuit.  Flatt* 
to  3-inch  round.  Brush  with  butter.  Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  at  4^ 
for  10-12  min.  Split;  fill  with  berries  or  other  fresh  fruit,  top  w1 
whipped  cream. 
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Wesh  Douffh  Foods : 


f 


Slice'n  Bake  Cookies 


]ookie  Crust  Ala  Mode  Pie 

lelicious  new  switch  on  pie  a  la  nnode!  Just  line  bottom  of  ungreased  piepan 
'ith  thin  slices  of  Pillsbury  Slice'n  Bake  Cookie  dough;  press  out  evenly, 
ine  sides  with  more  slices,  overlapping  for  scalloped  edge.  Bake  at  375° 
)r  6-9  min.  Cool;  fill  with  scoops  of  ice  cream.  Add  your  favorite  topping! 

our  wonderful  Slice  'n  Bake  flavors  .  .  .  Butterscotch  Nut,  Crunchy 
eanut,  Toasted  Coconut  and  Sugar  Cookies! 


theALAMODE 


Get  them  all  at  your  grocer's  dairy  case 

PILLSBURY 
FRESH  DOUGH  FOODS 

( get  them  in  Canada,  too  I) 


is  no  place  for  "second  best".  . . 

is  the  place  for  Best  Foods 


Ladies,  circle  the  table,  and  have 
a  bee.  Set  out  Best  Foods',  and 
start  to  spread,  on  squares  and 
triangles  of  brown  and  white 
bread.  Different  fillings  make  the 
pattern!  Salami,  sardines,  eggs 
and  cheese . . .  anchovies,  salmon, 
whatever  you  please!  Name  it! 


new  idea: 

arrange 
sandwiches 
like  a 
patchwork  quilt 


Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise 
makes  them  partners.  For  only 
Best  Foods  joins  so  perfectly  the 
friendly,  country  goodness  of 
freshly-broken  whole  eggs, 
whipped  and  whirled  to  a  do-si-do! 
Best  Foods  is  more  than  party 
fare  — it's  a  daily  family  affair! 


FRESH-MADE    IN    THE  WEST 


FAMOUS     FOR    WHOLE  EGGS 
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By  VICTORIA  HARRIS 

There  are  three  good  reasons  for  waging  a  relentless  cold  war  against  frost  in 
your  freezer.  Heavily  frosted,  a  freezer  holds  fewer  packages,  it  works  harder 
and  freezes  food  more  slowly.  Frosting  is  not  a  problem  with  some  of  the 
newest  freezers  and  freezer  sections  of  refrigerators,  but  there  are  millions 
in  use  that  do  require  regular  frost  control  and  cleaning. 


HEN  FROST  IS  F L U F F Y - SC R APE 

•  Frost,  as  it  first  accumulates,  is  frothy  but  gets  icy  in  time.  If  scraped  away 
while  still  flufly  (usually  once  a  month),  complete  defrosting  can  be  deferred. 

•  Special  frost  scrapers  have  stiff  but  dull  blades  to  loosen  ice  crystals — one 
has  a  cupped  lower  section  to  catch  frost.  Wide,  stiff  spatulas  or  putty  knives 
also  serve;  but  in  any  case  don't  use  sharp  tools — they  might  puncture 
freezer  plates. 

•  Stack  food  in  one  section,  spread  newspaper  or  towels  to  catch  loosened 
frost,  pull  on  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves  and  start  to  work. 


HEN  FROST  IS  ICY-MELT 

•  Dense  icy  frost  must  be  thawed;  it's  impractical  to  scrape  or  chip  it  away. 
Completely  defrost  at  least  once  a  year — or  whenever  half  an  inch  of  ice  lines 
most  of  the  interior.  If  possible,  defrost  when  supplies  are  low  and  weather  cold. 

•  Pack  food  into  newspaper-lined  boxes  and  wrap  with  two  or  three  blankets. 
Turn  freezer  control  "Off"  or  disconnect.  To  speed  melting  use  a  fan— or 
better  yet,  a  fan-heater — you'll  be  surprised  how  it  hurries  the  process.  Set 
the  fan  on  a  stool  or  chair  so  it  blows  directly  into  the  freezer.  As  ice  loosens, 
lift  it  out  in  chunks;  it's  easier  than  mopping  up  later.  Using  pans  of  warm 
water  to  melt  ice,  as  in  defrosting  refrigerators,  isn't  recommended. 

•  If  defrosting  in  hot  weather,  arrange  to  hold  your  food  in  a  neighbor's 
freezer  or  a  nearby  locker  plant  twenty-four  hours  until  your  freezer  is 
thoroughly  rechilled. 


HEN  FREE  OF  FROST-CLEAN 

•  After  the  ice  melts,  wash  inside  of  cabinet  with  warm  soda  water.  If  foods 
have  spilled,  use  mild  suds,  rinse  and  wipe  dry. 

•  With  freezer  disconnected,  clean  the  condenser  located  in  the  motor  com- 
partment— or  along  the  outer  rear  wall.  (If  you  don't  know  where  it  is  on 
your  freezer,  look  in  the  instruction  book,  or  call  the  dealer.)  Dirt  on  the 
fins  or  coils  cuts  down  efficiency  and  adds  to  cost  of  operating.  Use  a  stiff 
brush  or  vacuum  dusting  tool  to  remove  dust  and  a  damp  soapy  cloth  to 
take  up  any  sticky,  gre^y^film.  Rinse  and  carefully  wipe  dry. 

••To  treat  exceptionally  strong  odors — spoiled  food,  for  instance — try  a 
three-part  program.  First  wash  the  inside  with  detergent  solution  plus 
borax — two  tablespoons  per  quart  of  water.  Next,  mop  liberally,  using  a 
chlorine-bleach  mixture  (a  quarter  cup  in  a  quart  of  water).  Close  the  door 
fifteen  minutes  before  wiping  up  the  bleach  solution.  Finally,  thoroughly 
rinse  all  surfaces  with  a  baking-soda  solution.  Repeat  if  necessary.  If  odor 
persists,  consult  your  local  dealer. 

•  When  defrosting  is  finished,  turn  freezer  control  to  the  coldest  setting 
(used  for  freezing)  for  twenty-four  hours. 


lFrigerator  freezer  sections 

Zero-temperature  compartments  of  refrigerators  deserve  the  same  care,  but 
may  need  defrosting  more  often  than  separate  freezers— particularly  if 
opened  frequently.  In  these  it  is  both  convenient  and  appropriate  to  use  pans 
of  warm  water  to  speed  the  thawing. 

•  Even  when  they  regularly  defrost  automatically,  we  suggest  that  at  least 
every  six  months  the  contents  be  removed,  the  control  be  turned  off  and 
the  compartment  be  thoroughly  defrosted  and  cleaned. 


From  White  King 


Sun 


UQU/D  ® 


the  instant  launcuy  concentrate 


brigh'tens 
washday. . 
and  every  day! 


put  Sun  to  work  all  through  the  housel 


GOES  TO  WOR<  AT  ONCE 
IN  YOUR  WASHER 

REMOVeS  STUBBORN  STAINS 
AND  SOILED  SPOTS 


WALLS  AND  WOODWORK 
WIPE  CLEAN 


DISHES  DRY  TO 

SPOT-FREE  SPARKLE 


In  your  washer,  Sun  goes  to  work  in- 
stantly; valuable  wash -cycle  time  isn't 
wasted  waiting  for  a  powder  to  dissolve. 
Clothes  come  out  brighter,  whiter,  deep- 
down  clean.  Sun  is  concentrated  for  econ- 
omy, liquid  for  instant  action ...  sa/e/y 
washes  anything  washable.  Shop  for  Sun 
today.  You'll  find  it  on  your  grocer's 
shelf  at  a  sensible  low  price. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  on  how  to  save  time 
and  money  on  washdays.  Write  to  White  King  Soap 
Company,  Dept.  B,  Box  2198,  Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 

Available  in  Pint,  Quarf  and  Half-Gallon  Contoiners 


^ncentrate^ 
M  Brighter 
^niiiy  Washes 


Another  Fine  Product  of  the  White  King  Soap  Company. .  ."Quality  in  the  West  For  99  Years" 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUK 


¥e  Letters 

ambler 

\ 

Mother  of  tliree 
hiisy  hoys  —  ages 
1:3.  9,  and  1— Mrs. 
Raymond  Belke  of 
Monroe,  Wis.,  still 
finds  t  i  m  e  for 
travel,  her  favorite 

Mrs.  Raymond  Belke     l,ol)l)y:  alsO  lists 

pliotofjra])liy,  swinnning,  skating  as 
s()are-tirne  interests.  Now  driving 
her  I'onrtli  Rambler,  she  writes: 

"EASIER  TO  HANDLE, 

PARK,  AND  STEER" 

"I  put  an  average  of  30,000 
miles  a  year  on  a  car  and 
I  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  any  other  make 
after  owning  a  Rambler. 
Besides  getting  wonderful 
gas  mileage,   they  are 
easier  to  handle,  park,  and 
steer.  One  glance  at  the 
trim  lines  and  seating  room 
and  you  know  you  have  the 
world's  smartest  styling. 
Ideal  for  business,  pleasure 
...luxuries  found  in  only 
the  most  expensive  cars..." 

Can't  live  with  I  he  higher  eost  of 
today's  bigger,  thirstier  cars.''  Sec 


the  compact  ear  . 


Raml)lei'  .  . 
save  more 
than  ever  on 
first  cost, 
gas.  npkec]). 
Room  for  (i 
big  adults. 
Personalized 
Comfort  :  se])arate  front  seats  glide 
bat'k  and  foi'tli  individually;  Air- 
liner Recli  ning  Sea  t  s ;  i  lead  rests;  low- 
costaireouditioiiiiig.  l)ri\e  Haniider 
.  .  .  the  success  car  .  .  .  ami  .■<uve. 


.'Sensationally  NEW! 


'3UST  SLIP  IT  ON  > '  ^ 


ZIP  IT  UP! 

$/l9g 


4s 


A  Cup,  32-36 
B  Cup.  32-42 
C  Cue.  34-4« 


Al  last:  A  fiKurc-slimniiiiK 
all-in-one  you  tan  slip  into 
as  easy  as  a  coatdress!  This 
marvelous  new  two-way 
stretch  corselette  has  a  full- 
length  20"  zipper  that  closes 
the  open  front  from  \'ery  top 
to  very  bottom,  to  give  your 
form  the  smooth  unbroken  line  the  new  Klamorous 
fashions  demand.  A  batiste  Lastex  nmer  shield 
gives  extra  stomach  control.  Kmbroidered  nylon 
sheer  bra  tops,  with  two-ply  satin  under  cups. 
White  only.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mone>'  back. 

1  W?L~6~FXsHioNT,~Dept7cC50H^  ' 

I  35  S.  Pork  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

I  □  Send  Open  Front  CCD.  $4.98  plus  postage. 

I  O  '  enclose  $4,98,  you  pay  posloge. 

!  Bust  Size  Cup  

I  □  Regular  □  Panly 

I  NAME  (print).. 


I   ADDRESS  (print)  

I   CITY   ZONE   STATE  

^_       Save  up  to  65c  postage — enclose  _payit;ejU  now  j 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

Bv  IIAKLAN  MILI.EU 


H,\»KV  MACE 


'I  own  us  fur 

us  the  eve  can  see!' 


My  Lady  Love's  white  petunias  at 
the  frontdoor  bloom  so  abundantly  all 
summer,  they  seem  bewitched.  They 
last  so  lon^  I  wonder  if  they  haven't 
been  crossed  with  those  inercdible 
new  artificial  flowers. 

City  Hall  ordered  the  dogs  in  our  town 
tied  up  all  summer.  Dog  owners  are 
mad,  dog  haters  are  glad,  and  the  neu- 
trals miss  the  wolf  pack  which  used  to 
bark  at  their  cars. 

/  used  to  enjoy  buying  phonograph  rec- 
ords, hut  it  has — alas  ! — become  an  ahnost 
impossible  chore.  Either  I  cant  find  the 
tune  I  want  without  endless  shopping,  or  if 
I  do  I  must  also  buy  and  pay  for  three  to 
eleven  other  tunes  I  dotft  want. 

One  of  our  town's  most  reluctant  social 
butterflies  finally  gave  a  party.  All  of  her 
seventy  guests  were  people  who  had  in- 
vited her  to  parties  during  the  year;  all 
aglitter. 

Ottr  stthtirb's  Republican  sachem 
siispecl.s  yoti^re  a  ratliral  if  ytm  aren't 
enthusiastic  ahttut  Mamie's  Itangs. 

"Our  nicest  friends  have  the  fiercest 
quarrels,"  confides  Betty  Comfort,  ele- 
vating her  fatter  tomatoes  off  the  ground. 
"In  fact,  I  suspect  that  husbands  and 
wives  who  don't  quarrel  may  not  really 
love  each  other." 

Our  stingiest  neighbor  seoids  his 
wife  about  throwing  away  leftovers, 
"if  you  don't  dish  up  a  meal  of  left- 
overs once  a  week,"  he  says,  "I  won't 
take  you  out  to  dinner." 

/  don't  tell  this  in  Dixie,  but  I'm  im- 
pelled to  brag :  My  wife's  broiled  chicken 
tastes  better  than  any  Southern  fried 
chicken  I  ever  ate.  (Partly  because  I'm 
trying  to  lose  ten  pounds. ) 

/  uish  some  reckless  entrepreneur 
uuulil  l)uil<l  us  a  pitch-aml-putt  fiuif 
course  nearby,  (hir  gulf  season  isn't 
as  loufi  as  FIttriila's,  but  neither  are 
our  ftttlfers  us  young  as  they  were,  t'd 
IMiy  $1. 

We  went  to  a  dinner  party  recently 
where  every  couple  present  had  flown 
around  the  world  during  the  last  year. 
It's  a  new  fad,  and  if  you  don't  like  pizza 
or  Indian  curry  you  might  as  well  stay 
home. 

Long  ago  I  protested  that  niy  wife 
as  hostess  could  invite  attractive 
males  to  our  parties,  while  it  was 
gauche  for  me  to  invite  pretty  girls. 
Maybe  we've  upsel  Emily  Post's  and 
Amy  \'andcrbilt's  strategy;  this  sum- 
mer we  had  our  town's  five  prettiest 
girls  at  one  party. 

Our  local  deep  thinkers  argue  politicians 
could  do  worse  than  run  the  two-lime  losers, 
Totn  Dewey  vs.  Adiai  Stevenson.  We  ad- 
mire 'em  both,  but  Admiral  Dewey  might 
carry  Vermont  vs.  Adiai's  grandpa. 

My  Dream  Girl's  ambition  :  To  pre- 
pare a  meal  that  looks  like  a  magazine 
picture,  or  halfway  between  a  Jack- 
son Pollock  and  a  Picasso  still  life. 
I'm  a  meat-loaf  man  myself,  but  I've 
oflercd  to  paint  a  water  color  of  a 
pixza  if  she'll  balic  one. 

I'm  under  heavy  fire  from  our  town's 
best-dressed  young  man,  because  on  hot 
days  I  flaunt  a  clip-on  bow  tie,  to  cool 
the  neck.  He  contends  we  owe  it  to  Beau 
Brummell  to  swathe  the  throat  in  four 
layers  of  cloth. 


"/  used  to  play  eighteen  holes  of  go 
without  criticism,"  mutters  Peter  Con 
fort,  fishing  barbecued  rib  bones  from  il 
garbage  grinder.  "But  since  our  house  gt 
mechanized  I  get  a  dirty  look  if  I  play  nil 
holes.  I'm  the  emergency  mechanic." 

My  wife  has  graciously  granted  ni 
a  heart's  desire:  she  wears  a  midd> 
blouse  dress  occasionally  for  outdoi 
suppers.  This  halfway  satisfies  ni 
bafHed  wish  that  I'd  known  her  in  tli 
seventh  grade. 

At  our  luncheon  table  a  gentleman  i 
the  old  school  contends  it's  plebeian 
strike  a  woman  with  the  fist.  "Only  a^; 
does  it,"  he  says,  spooning  his  pie  a 
mode.  "To  bring  my  wife  to  her  senSts 
permit  myself  only  the  threat  of  a  span 
ing." 

Before  the  end  of  summer,  one  i 
our  local  bankers  promises  he'll  teei 
Bermuda  shorts  to  his  desk  on  a  hi 
day.  "It's  silly  not  to,"  he  says.  "Bi 
our  air  conditioning  is  .so  strong 
knees  will  be  chilly." 

Even  a  modern  painting  on  your  livin 
room  wall  begins  to  look  old-fashioned 
you  leave  it  in  the  same  place  too  long 
argue  pictures  should  be  moved  monthi 
but  my  wife  is  fond  of  the  status  quo. 

Our  favorite  professor  at  a  ncari 
college  tells  us  Shakespeare's  pla 
are  now  attributed  to  seventeen  oth 
persons,  including  Queen  Elizabe 
the  First.  He  chooses  Shakespeare  o« 
the  nobles  and  aristocrats.  (Japane 
emperors  are  the  only  monarchs  wl 
write  poetry,  and  you  know  tht 
poems.) 

Our  high-schoolers  play  heavy  classic 
music  on  hi-fi  while  they  study.  I  doub 
could  do  much  with  Thanatopsis  or  t 
binomial  theorem  while  assailed  by  Wa 
nerian  thunder. 

Now  that  our  youngest  has  finess' 
his  hi-fi  phonograph  to  college,  hi 
needling  me  to  buy  us  a  stereophon 
outfit.  But  he  can't  quite  put  the  o 
zeal  into  it  as  when  he  pressured  r 
for  his. 

Rare  hospitality  in  an  Iowa  hotel  run 
a  man  named  Sutherland  Cook :  a  plate 
cookies  and  a  pitcher  of  milk  at  our  bi 
side,  with  a  note  "Pleasant  Dreams" . 
Midwest  whiff  of  Dixie  ? 


J 

a  th 


A  gilt-edged  matron  is  wearing 
teen-carat  pear-shaped  diamond  wh 
she  shops  at  the  supermarket.  "I  suppc 
she  bought  it,"  says  one  of  her  envic 
friends,  "just  to  prove  she  isn't  sup 
stitious." 

ff  hen  my  Dream  Girl  and  I  were  i 
fited  to  "chaperon"  a  college  daii 
I  asked  her  /loic  she'll  like  to  be  bn 
in  that  phase  again.  She  shudderf 
"t\ot  for  all  the  fraternity  pins  in  I 
Pan  Hellenic!"  she  said. 

. . .  When  (at  two)  Harlan  Ill's  noseg< 
cold  on  a  bicycle  outing  in  Japan  and 
protests,  "Mommie,  no  more  bye-bye 

.  .  .  Or  our  youngest  reads  all  of  Rob 
Frost's  collected  poems  before  the  poe 
campus  lecture, 

.  .  .  And  we  rejoice  when  our  son- 
law's  soulful  corporation  transfers  h 
and  his  quartet  250  miles  nearer, 

.  . .  Or  my  Lady  Love  brings  me  a  hoii 
grown  flower  for  iny  desk,  in  my  favoi 
va.ie. 

Then  /,  too,  would  spurn  ten  git 
razzle-dazzle  years  on  atiy  campus. 


Make  a  Perfect  Meat  Loaf 

moist,  marvelous... with  Hmit's  Tomato  Sauce,  tomato  at  its  cookin'best! 


A  real  prize,  this  recipe  '  It'        .,  ~~  -^  ■^ 

%  ™p  quick-rooking  .  ^  "^Sg^- beaten  sJ.VI.,..,  't  hot  coJd. 

Mw-  oats 


2  eggs,  beaten  sligh,jy 
/icup  rhopperf  onion 
'easp.  salt 


14.  teasp.  pepper 

r     1  .  leasp.  salt  ^         '""s  Hunt's 

^o'T.b.ne  firs,  six  ingredients  .  .  '^"'""'o  Sa„.e 

V»u  can  useTtoh";  IT""'"  Hun,.,  T 

^'^  tan  ol  Hlln^'«!  t 

*  '  Sauce,  too. 


«  RITE  FOR  FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET: 

21  yEW  wirs  TO  sf.rve  hamburcer."  hum  foods.  DEi-r.  mi.  r.o.  box  s.  Fui.LERror^.ctuF.  in  can  ad  a  :  HUNT  FOODS.  TILBURY.  ONT.  Hunt...  for  the  heSt 
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Now ! 
skillet  cookery 
with  your  heart 

in  mind 


Wesson  -  the  fighter  againd^ 


©195!)  Wrsson  Oil  &  Snowdrift  Sales  Company 


UST,  1959 


Wesson 

Oil 


holesterol 


Wesson 
cuts  down 
cholesterol 

the  prime  suspect 
in  coronary 
heart  disease 


When  you  reach  for  the  ski/let... 
reach  for  the  Wesson ! 

This  pleasant  advice  stems  from  those  heart  authorities 
who  are  recommending  the  poly-unsaturated  quahties  of 
liquid  pure  vegetable  oil  instead  of  the  saturated  solid  fats. 

Cholesterol  is  the  villain 

Saturated  fats  have  been  found  to  build  up  cholesterol  in 
the  blood,  and  excessive  levels  of  cholesterol  are  the  prime  suspect 
in  the  cause  of  heart  disease.  Because  Wesson  is  pure  vegetable  oil, 
it  reduces  cholesterol. 

For  your  heart's  sake,  fry  the  unsaturated  Wesson  way 

Eat  moderately,  as  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you,  and  watch  your 
weight.  For  the  wonderful  skillet  dishes  your  family  loves,  use 
unsaturated  pure  vegetable  Wesson.  Lighter  and  clearer  than  any 
other,  Wesson  is  also  the  freshest,  most  highly  refined  pure  vegetable 
oil  you  can  buy.  Wesson  Oil  takes  the  smoke  out  of  frying, 
browns  foods  beautifully  to  taste  their  very  best. 

FREE  16-page  recipe  booklet  of  Wesson  recipes  for 
"Good  Eating  With  Your  Heart  in  Mind".  Write 
Wesson  Oil,  Box  873,  New  Orleans  2,  La. 

=*'Blood  Serum  Cholesterol 
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When  the  little  league  enters  on  bi^  league  feet  ...you're  safe! 

New  SIMON IZ  FLOOR  WAX  is  CHILDPROOF! 


Heres  where  you  get  your  innings,  Mother- with  the  floor 
shine  they  caht  unshine.  Lei:  -the  home  team  run  and  romp 
and  rampage -New  Simoniz^  Floor  Wax  won't  let  dirt  grind  in. 

•  Spills  and  st)lashes?  They  wipe  right  up  and  leave  not  3 
trace.  For  this  is  the  floor  wa/  With  vin^/J  in  it  ! 

Its  a  bright  shine.  A  tough  shine.  An  easy  to  wipe  up 
shine.  And  it  Couldn't  be  easier  to  apply  !  No  rubbing- 
New  Si  men  iz  Floor  Was  polishes  itself. 


Simoniz 


^  CHILDPROOF 

^  because  thereS  VINYL  ,n  ,t  ' 
^  -7*  


ILDPROOF  because  there's  VINYL  in  it ! 


SIMONIZ  MAKES  IT 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT  Edited  by  MARGARET  HICKEY 


HELPING  GIRLS 
IN  TROUBLE  is  a  project  of 
the  Junior  Wbman's  Cliib 

...  Ill  Ocala,  Florida 


Overcomiiifi  Deliiuiuency 
By  MAR(;AK1"I'  IIICKKY 

Programs  to  keep  youngsters,  once  in  trouble, 
from  becoming  repeaters  are  a  v  ital  part  of  delin- 
quency treatment.  Here  is  a  good  example  of 
how  this  can  be  done. 

In  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  parents  of  problem 
youngsters,  as  well  as  the  children  themselves, 
receive  counseling  services.  This  project  was 
originated  eight  years  ago  by  Judge  Evan  Crossley, 
then  Juvenile  Court  judge  in  Washington  County, 
where  Hagerstown  lies. 

Whenever  a  child  appears  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  Hagerstown,  a  letter  is  sent  by  the  court 
to  his  parents.  They  are  asked  to  attend  four 
adult-education  classes  which  will  help  them  to 
understand  their  responsibility  to  their  child. 

At  these  meetings,  one  of  Hagerstown's  doctors 
may  tell  them  of  the  young  body's  need  for  good 
food,  a  healthful  environment,  sleep  and  exercise. 
He  may  describe  the  damaging  effects  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  on  the  youthful  system.  A  minister 
perhaps  talks  of  the  importa'ice  of  linking  home 
life  with  church.  Board  of  Education  members 
discuss  the  problems  a  youngster  must  face  on  his 
way  through  school  and  the  help  his  parents' 
understanding  can  be. 

At  the  same  time,  the  youngsters — unless  their 
appearance  before  the  court  has  been  on  a  major 
charge — are  referred  to  a  Saturday-morning  citi- 
zenship-training class  which  they  must  attend 
without  fail  for  a  period  of  time  up  to  eight  weeks. 

This  youth  class  is  led  by  a  sympathetic  trained 
public-school  teacher  or  a  Big  Brother  or  Scout- 
master. The  boys  arjd^irls  discuss  how  to  get 
.along  with  friends  and  family,  the  best  use  of 
leisure  time,  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  their  plans  for  the  future,  feelings  about 
their  pasts.  The  class  is  a  combination  punish- 
ment/rehabilitation technique,  since  it  does  take 
every  Saturday  morning  from  nine  until  twelve 
away  from  the  children,  but  at  the  same  time  gives 
them  a  chance  to  discuss  their  problems  openly 
and  to  have  the  counsel  of  competent  adults  in 
dealing  with  them.  It  also  gives  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  youngsters  in  a  small  group 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Truancy  has  decreased  notably  in  the  years 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Saturday  classes, 
and  an  improvement  in  general  attitude  toward 
schoolwork  has  been  noticed.  Parents,  once  so 
defiant  of  the  court,  after  their  own  adult  training 
begin  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  their  children 
are  at  fault  and  that  they,  as  parents,  have  failed 
to  give  adequate  guidance  in  the  home.  end 


Boy,  I've  missed  you  so  much,"  Shirley  Anne 
said.  "Of  course  it's  my  own  fault,  not 
makin'  a  good  enough  record  to  go  off  campus 
and  gettin"  put  in  detention.  But  I'm  not 
goin"  to  do  that  again.  I'm  not  goin'  to  run 
away.  I'm  goin'  to  get  my  record  made  in  a 
hurry." 

Fifteen-year-old  Shirley  Anne  rumpled  her 
fingers  through  a  bleached-blond  forelock 
and  smiled  shyly  up  at  the  pretty  Junior 
Woman's  Club  member  in  black  patent- 
leather  shoes,  pencil  skirt  and  soft  silk  shirt 
beside  her. 

They  were  walking  across  the  campus  of  the 
Florida  School  for  Girls,  training  center  for 
delinquent  girls.  In  front  of  the  little  red  brick 
administration  building,  they  climbed  into  a 
pkim-colored  convertible.  Shirley  Anne  had 
been  at  the  Florida  School  for  Girls  for  three 
months.  This  would  be  the  first  time  in  those 
three  months  that  she  had  gone  off  the 
grounds.  Shirley  Anne's  heart  pounded. 

She  glanced  again  at  the  young  woman  be- 
side her.  Every  member  of  the  Junior  Wom- 
an's Club  in  Ocala,  where  the  girls'  school  is 
located,  sponsors  one  girl  from  the  school. 

As  they  drove  down  the  palm-  and  pecan- 
tree-lined  streets  of  Ocala,  a  pleasant  city  of 
12,000  in  Northeastern  Florida,  100  miles 
from  Jacksonville,  Shirley  Anne  thought  about 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  be  in  a  home 
and  with  children  again,  especially  in  the  sort 
of  home  she  was  sure  her  sponsor  would 
have — the  kind  she  had  seen  in  magazine  pic- 
tures and  movies,  with  a  pleasant  family  and 
a  back  yard  with  flowers.  Her  sponsor  had 
visited  her  on  the  campus  before,  and  written 
her  letters.  She  had  met  her  children — little 
Joey  and  Jimmy  and  Jeff — but  this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  really  been  made  a  part  of 
the  family. 

Shirley  Anne's  own  home  was  a  whitish 
clapboard  house  just  off  a  main  route  through 
Jacksonville.  There  were  only  four  rooms  in 
it  and  there  was  no  place  you  could  be  by 
yourself.  She  was  ashamed  to  bring  friends 
home  from  school  and  then  find  out  that  her 
stepdaddy  was  drunk  and  stretched  out  on  the 
couch  in  the  living  room.  And  Laurie  and 
Susie  Bett  and  Baby — those  were  her  half  sis- 
ters and  brother — were  always  dirty  and  hard 
to  manage.  With  her  mamma  working  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  ten  and  then  from 
twelve  noon  until  ten  at  night,  it  was  always 
Shirley  Anne  who  had  to  look  after  them — 
until  she  got  her  car-hopping  job  of  waitress 


Each  member  of  llic  Ocala  Junior  Woman'' s  Club  sponsors 

a  teen-ager  at  the  Fhrida  School  for  Girls, 

gives  her  a  chance  to  witness  happy  family  living. 

Many  of  the  girls  have  never  seen  the  good  side  of  life  before. 


at  a  curb-service  restaurant.  Then  they  just  let 
the  kids  go  where  they  wanted  and  nobody 
paid  much  attention. 

Shirley  Anne  had  car-hopped  after  school 
for  three  months  and  sometimes  she  was  tired 
in  the  morning  and  skipped  school.  The  juve- 
nile counselor  had  come  to  her  house  and  told 
her  that  she  would  have  to  stop  skipping 
school  or  she  would  go  before  the  court  and 
be  put  on  probation.  He  said,  too,  that  she 
was  too  young  to  work. 

For  a  while  after  that,  she  tried  to  be  on 
time  and  regular  in  attendance.  But  still, 
sometimes,  she  was  out  late  at  night  and  ouer- 
slept.  There  had  been  a  hearing  and  she  had 
been  put  on  probation.  Her  stepdaddy  had 
been  real  mad. 

"I'll  teach  this  gal  to  mind,"  he  had  told  the 
judge.  "I  been  too  good  to  her.  I  let  her 
mamma  handle  her  and  her  mamma  can't 
handle  anythin'.  I'll  give  her  a  good  horse- 
whippin',  that's  what  I'll  do.  I'll  belt  some  of 
that  sass  out  of  her.  You  see  if  I  don't." 

Her  stepdaddy's  face  had  gone  red  and  her 
mamma  had  cried.  Shirley  Anne  had  felt 
sorry  for  her  mamma,  so  she  promised  she 
would  go  to  school,  and  she  had,  pretty  much, 
until  she  met  Benny. 

She  had  met  him  at  the  hamburger  stand 
where  she  used  to  work.  He  was  twenty  and  a 
garage  mechanic  and  made  lots  of  money. 
Sometimes  he  used  to  take  her  driving.  One 
night  Benny  had  some  beer  in  the  car,  and 
before  Shirley  Anne  knew  it  it  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

When  she  came  home,  her  stepdaddy  really 
raised  the  roof.  He  called  the  juvenile  coun- 
selor, and  the  juvenile  counselor  came  again 
and  said  one  more  night  out  and  she  was  go- 
ing to  the  Florida  School  for  Girls. 

Shirley  Anne  guessed  she  didn't  care  after 
that.  She  asked  Benny  to  take  her  to  Georgia 
so  she  could  continued  on  page  25 
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For  the  woman  who  needs  a  washer  or  dryer  that  works  every  day... 


Breathes  there  a  woman  over  16  who  has  not 
heard  that  you  can  depend  on  a  Maytag?  Some 
12,000,000  Maytag  customers  could  tell  her  that 
this  is  the  one  that  works  without  fail,  day  after 
day,  year  in  and  year  out. 

And  actual  service  figures  back  up  this  belief. 
Maytag  Automatic  Washers  and  Dryers  arc  the 
most  trouble-free  of  them  all. 


Of  course,  Maytag  gives  you  all  the  most  mod- 
ern features,  too.  Washer  features  like  an  Auto- 
matic Bleach  Dispenser,  a  Lint-Filter  Agitator, 
2  wash  speeds,  2  spin  speeds,  3  water  tempera- 
tures (including  "Cold"). 

And  the  Maytag  Halo  of  Heat  Dryer  fast-dries 
clothes  in  a  gentle  circle  of  heat.  This  time,  insist 
on  dependability.  Insist  on  a  Maytag  Automatic. 


New  Maytag  Automatic  Bleach  Dispenser  knows  ex- 
actly when  (0  add  bleach   at  just  the  right  strength. 


lyi/l^YTAG""*^^  ^^^^  service-free  automatics  made 
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S  OPS  TORTURE  OF 
yiBURN-INSTANTLY 

II  lorida  comes  news  of  a  remarkable 
!  Jication  for  sunburn.  It's  Solarcaine, 
II  gieaseless,  stainless  lotion  that  "flows 
'  hout  rubbing.   Relieves  the  pain  as 
:  ^ntholated  "face  creams"  cannot  pos- 
Helps  prevent  peeling,  blistering. 
..line  contains  "wonder  drug"  anes- 
uch  as  benzocaine  that  block  the  pain 
t -circuit"  nerve  pain  signals — as  its 
ints  cool  on  contact. 
Solarcaine  stops  sunburn  torture  in- 
l*romotes  fast,  clean  healing,  too,  as 
scplic  ingredients  penetrate  beneath 
ii  tace.  Also  "moisturizes"  skin. 
Icrful  for  kitchen  burns,  itching,  too. 

detergent  hands".  Not  a  mere  cos- 
tion.  In  plastic  bottle.  Keep  one  in  bath- 
ne  in  kitchen.  Save  on  large  size. 
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)%  profit.  21  magnificent  cards, 
iom»,  EVANS  lelf-telling  kit,  _ 
vol.  Included  FREEI-32  sample  personolited 
0  catalogs-money  making  guide.  Write  today: 
rlAND  ART  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Abington  818,  Mats. 
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lONEY  BACK 

lly  $5.00,  now  $1.10. 
lores,  or  sent  postpaid, 
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^'ofits  for  You! 

'  'I    can  profit,  as  do  thousands  of 
itders,  by  using  our  money -making 

>  1.  Our  subscription  commission  offer 
e  ithilsiastically  used  by  folks  in  many 
!'  munities.  You  can  offer  and  profit 
1  1  llie  sale  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
'    Siiiurday   Evening    Post,  Holiday, 

Tii  nn  Home,  Jack  and  Jilt  and  many 

>  r  popular  publications.  Write  today 
» our  easy-to-follow  plan  and  supplies. 
V  obligation.  Address  your  request  to 

:rtis  circulation  company 

I  ependence  Square      Philadelphia  S,  Penna. 
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get  a  good  job  and  be  on  her  own.  They 
started  out  one  night,  but  they  hadn't  gone  far 
when  a  cop  stopped  them  for  passing  ai  red 
light  and  that  was  how  she  had  ended  up  at  the 
girls'  school. 

She  didn't  mind  the  school,  really,  but  she 
was  lonesome,  even  with  a  lot  of  girls  around. 
It  was  hard  talking  to  people.  She  could  talk 
to  Mrs.  Sigman,  the  principal,  and  sometimes 
to  her  housemother,  but  best  of  all  she  could 
talk  to  her  sponsor.  She  never  talked  to  her 
about  why  she  was  at  the  girls'  school  and  her 
sponsor  never  asked  her,  but  she  could  tell  her 
about  her  schoolwork  and  about  wanting  to 
be  a  nurse  when  she  left.  She  guessed  having  a 
sponsor  was  about  the  nicest  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  her  in  the  world.  It  meant 
she  belonged  to  somebody. 

It  was  precisely  to  give  the  girls  at  the  Flor 
ida  School  for  Girls  "someone  to  belong  to" 
that  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Ocala  began 
their  Friends,  Inc.,  plan  in  October  of  1957. 

During  the  previous  year,  club  members 
had  been  leading  after-dinner  classes  at  the 
training  school  at  the  suggestion  of  the  staff 
instructor  of  physical  education.  Once  a  week. 


I? 


(to  a  boy  eleven) 
By  MARY  CARTER 

That  which  you  are 
unfolds  from  day  to  day: 
Your  sympathy,  your  truth, 
the  game  you  play. 
Those  whom  you  champion 

and  uphold.  .  .  . 
In  all  these  ways 
is  your  true  nature  told. 
Should  you  be  judged  unfairly 

wrong, 
your  inner  sense  of  right 
will  make  you  strong. 


volunteer  teachers  from  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  tackled  such  subjects  as  charm,  interior 
decoration,  flower  arrangement,  creative  cook- 
ing and  sewing,  arts  and  crafts.  The  girls  re- 
ceived instructions  in  how  to  walk,  sit,  stand 
gracefully  and  to  apply  make-up  with  good 
taste.  They  asked  why  eyebrows  should  not  be 
shaved,  fussed  over  the  selection  of  lipstick 
colors.  When  class  was  over  there  was  almost 
always  a  thank-you  from  a  wide-eyed  teen- 
ager, "I'm  glad  you  came,"  and  a  friendly 
'Well,  honey,  I'm  glad  we  came  too,"  from  a 
Junior  Woman's  Club  member. 

The  project  was  undoubtedly  a  success,  but 
it  seemed  to  the  club  members  that  there  must 
be  more  that  they  could  do  for  the  affection- 
starved  youngsters.  Talks  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  the  principal  and  the 
receptionist  showed  that  there  was.  Soon  plans 
for  the  sponsorship  program  were  under  way. 

"The  girls  at  the  school  obviously  needed 
friends— real  friends— just  as  much  as  poise 
and  cooking  courses,"  Mrs.  Joy  Hayward,  1957 
club  president,  explains.  "They  needed  some- 
one a  little  bit  like  a  big  sister  to  confide  in,  but 
more  than  that,  too :  someone  they  could  look 
up  to  and  believe  in  the  way  they  would  in  a 
mother;  someone  they  could  admire  and 
model  themselves  after.  We  decided  that,  as 
sponsors,  we'd  try  to  be  friends  like  that." 

"To  start  off  with,"  according  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Helen  Button,  school  receptionist,  "it  seemed 
important  to  us  to  match  girls  with  sponsors 
of  like  personality.  We  tried  to  put  shy,  retir- 
ing girls  with  shy  sponsors,  and  lively  girls 
wfth  lively  sponsors.  It's  easier  for  a  quiet, 
withdrawn  girt  to  respond  to  someone  of  the 
same  nature.  Similarly,  a  rambunctious  girl 
may  scare  away  a  quiet  sponsor." 

Girls  are  assigned  to  sponsors  approximately 
two  weeks  after  their  arrival  at  the  school — as 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  123 


IVhat,  spend  hours  on  my  wardrobe?  Not  me!  I've 
discovered  the  carefree  fashion  —  Shelton  Stroller! 
It's  100%  jersey— all  nylon,  even  to  the  nylon  thread 
so  it  practically  takes  care  of  itself.  It  goes  from  tub 
to  club,  from  wash  machine  to  fashion  scene.  . .  needs  no 
ironing  ever.  And  I  love  those  "extra"  touches  I  find 
only  in  a  Shelton  Stroller:  two  top  pockets  for  flattery, 
two  skirt  pockets  for  practicality,  made-for-me  in  my 
proportioned  size.  In  so  many  wonderful  prints,  I'm 
collecting  a  wardrobe  of '    ^  r  i 


the  carefree  fashion 


Sizes  10  to  20.  12  1/2  to  22  1/2.  q  At  leading  stores,  about  $13. 
For  FREE  Fall  Fashion  Folio,  write  to:  Dept.  L,  utcilbK  casuals.  1350  Broadway.  N.  Y.  18 
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marine  supplies,  paints,  tools, 
furnace  cleaners,  swimming  pools 

whatever  you  need- 


Find  it  Fast 
In  The 

Yellow  Pages 


Advertisers  displaying  this  emblem 
make  your  siiopping  easy. 


"Tests  given  to  a  group  of  seven-year-olds 
revealed  that  they  felt  their  parents 
were  oppressing  them  constantly 
and  that  life  was  grim.'"' 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


Young  rebels 
vearn  for 

0|)|)OSltlOll 

By  BENJAMIN  SPOCK.  M.D. 


Is  there  a  way  to  get  along  smoothl> 
with  a  child  between  six  and  twelve, 
and  still  do  your  duty  by  him? 

In  my  last  two  articles  I  described  some 
of  his  characteristics.  He  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish at  least  three  major  changes — 
all  at  the  same  time:  1 — He  wants  very 
earnestly  to  fit  into  the  world  outside  his 
home,  and  to  imitate  the  other  kids  of  his 
own  age  and  sex;  2 — He  wants  to  be- 
come more  independent  of  his  parents; 
3— His  nature  insists  that  he  devote  a  lot 
of  energy  to  learning  skills,  systematizing 
things,  respecting  laws  and  strengthening 
his  conscience. 

These  aims  when  listed  in  these  words 
don't  sound  too  difficult  for  parents  to 
deal  with.  But  in  actuality — especially  in 
the  case  of  a  boy — they  can  turn  out  to  be 
quite  annoying.  The  things  which  he 
chooses  particularly  to  imitate  in  other 
boys,  and  with  which  he  declares  his  in- 
dependence of  parents,  are  apt  to  be 
sloppiness  in  dress,  reluctance  to  bathe 
and  wash,  crude  table  manners,  vulgarity 
in  language,  argumentativeness,  some- 
times rudeness.  His  devotion  to  the  learn- 
ing of  skills  is  not  too  impressive  at  home 
because  it  consists  of  such  matters  as 
making  stinks  or  explosions  with  chemi- 
cals, or  whirling  whirly-whirlers.  Most  of 
his  learning  of  skills  goes  on  at  school 
and  he  won't  talk  about  that  at  home.  His 
joy  in  systematizing  is  applied  to  collec- 
tions of  comics  or  bugs  rather  than  to 
keeping  bureau  and  desk  drawers  in  or- 
der. The  rules  of  conduct  which  he  picks 
up  eagerly  in  the  outside  world,  and 
sometimes  quotes  disapprovingly  against 
his  parents,  he  often  forgets  to  follow 
himself.  His  conscientiousness  shows 
more  often  in  stepping  over  cracks  than 
in  performing  his  chores. 

The  frequency  with  which  children  of 
this  age  manage  to  be  irritating  makes 
you  wonder  whether  they  could  be  doing 
it  on  purpose.  Special  psychological  tests 
that  were  once  given  to  a  group  of  seven- 
year-olds  revealed  that  they  felt,  deep 
down,  that  their  parents  were  oppressing 
them  constantly  and  that  life  was  grim. 
Since  these  were  the  same  parents  whom 
they  had  looked  up  to  and  enjoyed  when 
they  were  three  and  four,  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  the  children  who  had 
changed.  What  this  means,  I  believe,  is 
that  their  determination  to  be  less  de- 
pendent on  their  parents  makes  them  feel 
antagonistic  toward  them.  But  they  can't 
admit  this,  so  instead  they  picture  their 
parents  as  being  domineering  and  antago- 


It's  a  matter  of  assigning  jobs  which  are  just  difficult  enongii  lo  be  challenging. 


nistic  toward  them.  You  can  see  signs  of 
somewhat  the  same  pattern  in  the  auto- 
matic contrariness  toward  the  parent  of 
the  one-year-old  when  he  first  senses  that 
he's  a  separate  person,  as  if  he  were  al- 
ways looking  for  an  argument.  You  can 
see  it  in  a  much  more  complex  way  in  the 
touchiness  of  many  children  around  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  who  complain,  in  an- 
swering questionnaires,  that  their  parents 
don't  understand  them  or  treat  them 
fairly,  whereas  younger  and  older  teen- 
agers don't  feel  nearly  so  strongly  about 
this. 

So  I  think  that  the  six-to-twelve-year- 
old  is  really  trying  to  be  irritating  some- 
times, though  he  doesn't  realize  this  con- 
sciously. It's  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
parents,  who  were  accustomed  to  so 
much  admiration  from  him  at  an  earlier 
age,  now  frequently  find  him  standoffish, 
unpleasing,  pesky. 

Are  there  any  solutions?  I  do  think 
myself  that  it's  some  consolation  for  the 
inexperienced  parent  to  learn  that  the 
grittiness  which  comes  between  him  and 
his  school-aged  child  is  not  a  sign  that  the 
parent  has  lost  his  touch  or  that  his  child 
is  in  trouble.  If  he  can  think  of  these  new 
behavior  trends  as  proofs  that  the  child  is 
making  progress  in  the  long,  hard  busi- 
ness of  growing  up,  then  the  parent, 
though  he  may  still  not  enjoy  the  be- 
havior, can  at  least  smile  wryly  and 
knowingly,  at  his  spouse  or  to  himself. 
He  will  get  less  tense  on  certain  oc- 
casions and  this  will  prevent  a  number 
of  blowups,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
family. 

How  are  the  father  and  mother  to  man- 
age the  child,  from  hour  to  hour  and  day 
to  day?  Parents  who  have  tried  to  be  ex- 
cessively understanding  and  patient  have 
usually  found  that  this  is  no  answer. 
When  a  child,  like  an  adult,  finds  that 
there  is  no  one  willing  to  set  limits  for  his 
conduct,  it  makes  him  uneasy  inside.  He 
senses  that  he  needs  controlling.  He's  apt 
to  react  by  trying  to  provoke  those 


around  him  to  crack  down.  He  behaves 
more  and  more  irritatingly,  as  if  to  say, 
"How  bad  do  I  have  to  get  before  you'll 
stop  me?"  He  forces  the  parents  to  lose 
their  temper  eventually.  But  if  they  are 
the  kind  who  believe  they  should  remain 
sweetly  agreeable  under  all  circumstances, 
they'll  feel  a  wave  of  remorse  soon  after 
the  blowup.  Then,  in  one  way  or  another, 
they're  inclined  to  turn  apologetic.  This 
undoes  the  correction  and  gives  the  child 
permission  to  act  up  again. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
child  of  this  age,  with  his  strong  inner 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  needs  to  be 
kept  from  meanness,  destructiveness, 
rudeness,  deliberate  disobedience,  just  as 
much  as  a  child  of  any  other  age.  He  also 
needs,  for  example,  to  feel  the  obligation 
to  perform  his  routine  chores,  to  lend  a 
hand  at  other  times  when  requested,  to 
come  home  for  meals  on  time.  Further- 
more, his  parents  must — for  their  own 
sake  as  well  as  his — make  him  comply 
with  minimal  standards  in  table  manners, 
politeness  to  company,  personal  cleanli- 
ness. If  they  don't,  they  won't  be  able  to 
stand  him,  and  then  they'll  be  more 
irritable  with  him  in  the  end. 

From  what  I've  said,  so  far,  it  doesn't 
sound  as  if  any  allowances  should  be 
made  for  his  age  and  nature.  There 
is  still  room  for  special  consideration,;, 
though.  What  he  resents  most  is  being 
talked  down  to  in  a  chiding  tone  o 
voice.  Inside,  he  is  longing  to  be  a  dig- 
nified man  of  the  world.  He  thinks  he? 
is  well  along  the  way.  If  his  mother  cor- 
rects him  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  im- 
plies that  he  knows  nothing  about  proper 
behavior  and  is  just  a  small  bad  boy 
this  shatters  his  illusion  and  grates  on 
him. 

Yet  even  when  he  has  the  best  of  inten- 
tions he  docs  have  to  be  jacked  up,  and 
quite  often,  as  you  know.  So  your  first 
step,  I  think,  is  to  have  a  few  rules  which 
you  yourself  consider  essential,  such  as 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  28 
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NEW  WASHING  DISCOVERY! 


TODAY'S 
CLOROX  ^ 


gets  out  dirt  that  suds 

leave 


E  ViHAT  HAPPENS 


matter  which  leading  deter- 
:  you  use  in  your  family  wash 


...there's  a  left-in  dirt  that  suds 
alone  simply  cannot  get  out. 


But  Clorox  today,  added  to  your 
laundry  suds,  dissolves  this  dirt. 


Suds,  plus  today's  Clorox  bleach, 
give  today's  cleanest  washes! 

©19S9,  The  Clorox  Company 


CLOROX 


oisjHcnn-BLEACH-siAifiRiMgtii 

fgmliiter.tleaiier.iaiiitiqwasliis 
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LADIES'  HOME  JC 


THE 
PROBLEM 

MOST 
WOMEN 
DON'T 
DISCUSS 


1 Women  have  such  full  schedules 
_  these  days,  they  may  ignore  a 
problem  like  constipation. 


4 Next  day,  you're  on  the  way  to- 
ward your  normal  regularity  .  .  . 
no  need  to  discuss  constipation. 


Is  Ex-Lax  in  your  medicine  cabi- 
net? It  should  be. 

Copr.  Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  1959 
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a  bath  every  night  but  Friday,  his  bike  in 
the  garage  for  the  night,  no  absent-minded 
kicking  of  the  dining-room-table  leg,  bed  at 
8:30. 

You  have  to  stick  to  your  rules  through 
thick  and  thin.  When  the  child  is  slightly  over- 
due or  out  of  line,  the  trick  is  to  ask  him  to 
do  what  you  want,  firmly  but  cordially,  as  if 
you  were  speaking  to  a  respected  friend  who 
had  asked  to  be  reminded.  He'll  wait  another 
minute,  to  see  whether  your  attention  will 
wander,  but  don't  let  it. 

Of  course  the  unrealistic  factor  in  this  ad- 
vice about  friendly  firmness  is  that  a  mother 
can't  help  getting  cranky  after  hours  of  nee- 
dling from  her  child,  whether  the  needling 
is  gentle  or  fiendish.  The  only  defense  I  know 
is  for  the  mother  to  remind  herself,  at  least 
once  a  day,  that  some  of  the  child's  be- 
havior is  simply  needling.  If  she  can  see  this 
as  a  kind  of  fencing  match  in  which  the  child 
feels  obligated  to  take  the  initiative,  then, 
instead  of  feeling  bewildered  or  hurt  or  out- 
raged each  time  she  gets  pricked,  she  can  take 
a  certain  pride  in  her  shrewdness  in  anticipat- 
ing and  parrying  his  attacks,  so  that  she  can 
get  her  way  in  the  end. 

When  I  suggested  that  you  stick  to  a  few 
rules  which  you  consider  essential,  I  meant 
you  might  try  to  discard,  for  the  time  being, 
the  less  essential  ones.  These  will  of  course 
differ  a  great  deal  from  family  to  family. 
When  our  own  children  were  this  age,  my 
wife  and  I  resolved,  for  instance,  to  ignore 
chronically  untied  shoelaces  (which  was  the 
symbol  of  independence  of  one  of  them), 
disheveled  clothes  (except  on  special  occa- 
sions), unbrushed  hair  (except  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day).  We  dropped  the  routine  require- 
ment of  hand  washing  before  meals  unless  the 
hands  were  so  dirty  they'd  take  our  appetite 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  I  remained  firm 
(masterfully  firm  when  I  could  manage  it) 
about  fingernails'  being  fairly  clean,  knowing 
that  I  couldn't  be  civil  for  very  long  to  a  child 
with  black  ones. 

An  understanding  parent  takes  into  account 
the  child's  strong  wish  to  dress  like,  get  hair- 
cuts like  the  other  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, even  though  these  styles  may  not  appeal 
to  the  parent  very  much.  Of  course  I  don't 
mean  that  the  parent  should  feel  bound  to 
agree  to  what  is  quite  unsuitable.  It's  also 
considerate  to  let  the  child  have  generally  the 
same  kinds  of  possessions  that  most  of  the 
other  nearby  children  have — provided  that 
these  things  are  sensible  and  within  the  fam- 


ily's means.  It's  not  that  a  child  should  ei 
that  he  can  demand  and  get  whatever  he  « 
all  the  other  kids  have.  (There's  a  jidj 
chance  he's  exaggerating.)  On  different  C). 
sions  it  might  be  appropriate  for  him  to  ly 
what  he  craves  from  his  allowance,  or  tak  n 
a  special  job  to  earn  the  extra  money,  or  it 
for  his  birthday.  I'm  only  making  the  p, 
that  those  parents  who,  for  instance, 
extracritical  of  the  trashiness  of  ordi 
comic  books  or  the  toy  of  the  moment  shi 
take  into  account  the  child's  craving  to  b' 
the  swim  before  letting  their  own  taste 
cide. 

The  suggestions  I've  made  so  far  hav: 
been  very  constructive  ones.  I've  been  tall' 
as  if  the  school-aged  child  were  always  on 
offensive  in  asserting  his  independence  an  t 
if  the  best  the  parent  could  do  was  to 
tricky  ways  to  avoid  getting  frustrated  d 
bruised.  But  the  parents  can  give  a  cJai  a 
little  assistance  in  his  own  instinctive  dij\  o 
become  a  more  responsible  citizen,  if  theye 
very  tactful.  It's  a  matter  of  assigning  j 
or  letting  the  child  take  on  jobs  (such  ; 
paper  route),  which  are  just  difficult  enol 
to  be  challenging,  but  not  requiring  so  m 
maturity  that  he  is  bound  to  fail,  or  has  t( 
nagged  endlessly.  The  inexperienced  pal 
can  get  advice  about  suitability  of  jobs  f  i 
other  parents  who  have  been  through  e 
mill,  or  from  the  schoolteacher.  This  is  a  g  i 
topic  for  a  P.T.A.  discussion.  One  observa  ] 
I've  made  again  and  again  is  that  you'd  bci 
not  expect  a  majority  of  kids  to  be  faithfi 
a  job  that  lasts  a  long  time  or  keeps  repea 
(like  snow  shoveling),  unless  there  is  an  a 
with  leadership  qualities  in  fairly  close 
pervision. 

In  general,  I  think  that  the  parents  do  t 
have  as  much  opportunity  now  to  refine 
child's  behavior  and  mold  his  interest- 
rectly,  positively  and  in  detail — as  they  1 
earlier  when  he  was  eager  to  adopt  their 
terns.  So,  in  a  sense,  their  job  is  mainli 
holding  operation,  to  keep  him  from  b; 
sliding.  They  have  to  count  on  him  to  di 
good  part  of  the  work  on  his  further  mati 
tion.  He  will  be  utilizing  mainly  the  ideals: 
learned  earlier  from  them,  but  also  the  exp 
ences  he  is  having  in  the  neighborhood  i 
school  and  in  other  groups.  Of  course  pan 
have  an  indirect  influence  in  the  kinds  f. 
schools  they  support,  in  the  camps  and  oi 
groups  they  choose. 


I 


I 

I 


Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  an: : 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  rec 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 


"Is  there  a  chance  of  getting  a  woman  judge  who  knows  about  beauty  parlors?" 
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A  promise  from  Mennen  to  every  woman  about  to  have  a  baby 

'he  Birthright  of  Natural  Skin  Protection: 
why  should  it  stop  at  birth? 


hi  your  baby  is  born,  he  will  be  covered 
t  a  rich,  natural  protective  "lotion" — (every 
t's  birthright). 

Because  babies  are  protected  before  birth, 
they  are  rarely  born  with  a  skin  rash  or 
skin  infection. 

)  effect  is  this  natural  protection,  that  many 
)i  itals  only  remove  the  excess — or  even  let  it 
li  off  with  time. 

And  now  .  .  ,  when  this  natural  "lotion" 
is  gone  .  .  .  Mennen  provides  a  new  kind 
of  natural  protection  to  take  its  place  .  .  . 

\[    for  use  at  the  hospital  and  when  you  take 

( I    your  baby  home. 

;  i 

)EfMENNEN  BABY  MAGIC  ...  the  first 
ia-made  lotion  to  be  inspired  by  nature's  own 
l^ection. 

[nnen  Baby  Magic  contains  cholesterols, 
eols  and  lanolin,  which  are  also  found  in  the 
:<ective  wrapping  your  baby  is  born  with.  In 
i  tion,  there  are  an  exclusive  formula  and 
t  ically-tested  ingredient  that  actually  destroy 
i(  bacteria  that  cause  diaper  rash  and  other 
)  mon  baby  skin  Infections.  Next  time  you 
It/our  doctor,  ask  about  Mennen  Baby  Magic. 


Mennen  Baby  Magic 


When  you're  a  mother,  you'll  use  Mennen  Baby  Magic  to 
stop  diaper  rash,  diaper  odor,  cradle  cap,  chafing,  chapping 
and  prickly  heat.  Mennen  Baby  Magic  comes  in  pink, 
yellow  and  blue  squeeze  bottles.  60p  and  $1.00,  tax  free. 
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COOKING 
WITH  YOUR 
HAT  ON 

or  how  to  be  an  A.I.  cook  in  a  hurry 

When  hot  days  tempt  you  to  take  it  easy,  you'll  be  grateful  for  the 
flavor  spark  A.l.  Sauce  gives  to  quick  dishes.  There's  no  limit  to 
the  ways  you  can  use  this  famous  steak  sauce  in  cooking,  as  well  as 
at  the  table.  Because  it's  such  a  bright  blend  of  herbs  and  spices, 
you'll  find  A.l.  is  like  a  whole  seasoning  shelf  in  one  bottle! 


A.l.  Seafood  Supper 


about  5  mins. 


Mix  2  c.  each  cooked  or  canned  lobster  and  crab  with  1  c.  may- 
onnaise, 1  Tbsp.  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  (the  flavor  masterstroke!), 
1  tsp.  salt,  ]i  tsp.  paprika.  Mix  lightly,  serve  on  crisp  lettuce. 
Serves  6.  Complete  an  easy,  delicious  meal  with  hot  rolls  and 
instant  lemon  chiffon  pie. 

One  of  many  deJiciouK  recipest  in  our 

FREE  A.l.  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

"Cooking  With  Your  Hat  On" 
WRITE  THE  A.l.  SAUCE  nOMPANY   (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN),  HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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Carroll  A.  Wise  received  his  doctorate  in  theology  from 
Boston  University  in  1935.  He  is  Professor  of  Psychology  ai 
Pastoral  Counseling  at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
a  graduate  school  of  theology  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  For  many  years  he  was  a  counselor  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Temple  {the  First  Methodist  Churcl 
His  books,  all  published  by  Harpers,  include 
"Religion  in  Illness  and  Health,"  "Pastoral  Counseling: 
Its  Theory  and  Practice"  and  "P.'sychiatry  and  the  Bible." 


EIGHTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Sex  and 

Religion 

L()\i:-'rilE  i:)OML\AXT  px^kck 
IN  LIFE 


I 


By  CARROLL  A.  WISE 


The  Christian  faith  sees  the  dominant 
motivation  in  human  life  not  in  sex  as  a 
physical  force,  but  in  love.  Love,  in  the 
Christian  usage  of  the  word,  binds  people 
together  in  a  sense  of  their  common  hu- 
manity and  their  common  need.  It  seeks  no 
harm  to  oneself  or  others,  but  rather  seeks 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  others.  It  is  not  pri- 
marily an  attitude  of  receiving,  but  one  of 
self-giving.  It  is  only  in  self-giving  that 
persons  find  their  complete  fulfillment. 

Learning  to  love  in  this  sense  is  almost 
synonymous  with  becoming  a  person. 
There  is  a  long  period  in  this  process  of 
growth  in  which  each  individual  is  more  on 
the  receiving  than  on  the  giving  end.  A 
child  learns  to  love  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
love  it  is  given.  If  this  be  possessive  or  ex- 
ploitive, the  child  will  learn  to  respond  in 
selfish  seeking  or  manipulation  of  others. 
It  is  only  the  person  who  has  achieved  a 
high  level  of  maturity  who  can  love  in  the 
sense  of  self-giving  without  consideration 
of  what  he  is  to  receive  in  return. 

What  is  the  relation  of  love  to  the  prob- 
lems of  sex?  Some  persons  have  not  grown 
to  the  mature  level  of  self-giving.  To  them, 
the  physical  expression  of  sex  follows  a 
pattern  determined  by  the  nature  of  their 
emotional  distortions.  The  young  Don 
Juan  may  have  learned  his  self-seeking, 
exploitive  attitude  toward  women  from  his 
mother  who  was  excessive  in  her  demands 
for  physical  affection  from  him.  To  him, 
this  is  the  meaning  of  love.  Or  a  homo- 
sexual person  "loves"  a  person  of  the  same 
sex.  Such  love  seeks  physical  contact,  but  it 
does  not  lead  to  fulfillment  of  the  person. 

Numerous  sexual  problems  that  arise  in 
marriage  are  usually  the  expression  of  dis- 
torted feelings  in  one  or  both  of  the  part- 
ners. Some  married  persons  practice  infi- 
delity as  a  reaction  against  the  coldness  of 
their  mate,  while  others  pursue  it  out  of  an 
emotional  inability  to  form  a  deep  and  last- 
ing love  relationship.  Many  forms  of  love 
seek  some  kind  of  physical  union  with 
others,  but  not  all  forms  of  love  and  of 
sexual  activity  lead  to  fulfillment. 

Sex  finds  its  true  fulfillment  as  the  ex- 
pression of  self-giving  love  within  the  per- 
manence, loyalty  and  responsibility  of  the 
marriage  relationship.  The  Christian  mar- 
riage ritual  celebrates  this  self-giving  before 
God  and  man,  and  recognizes  its  ultimate 
roots  in  God.  In  marriage  sex  may  become 
a  means  through  which  two  persons  com- 
municate to  each  other  profound  personal 
meanings  which  have  no  other  adequate 
form  of  expression.  In  this  experience  the 
sense  of  intimacy  or  of  belonging  is  created 
and  re-created.  The  sense  of  separation  in- 
herent in  individuality  is  overcome,  and  the 
two  "become  one  flesh."  The  physical 
aspects  of  sex  thus  become  an  instrument 
through  which  the  deeper  spiritual  aspects 


of  human  existence  are  expressed.  Out 
this  experience  of  oneness  a  deep  gratitu( 
springs,  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  is  bor 
There  is  a  consciousness  of  uniquenes 
that  this  is  "our"  experience  in  which  r 
others  can  enter  without  destroying  it.  Sii; 
experience  is  an  essential  part  of  the  en^ 
tional  and  spiritual  relationship  betwe 
two  persons  which  is  essential  to  the  healti 
nurture  of  the  children  which  it  m 
produce. 

The  pastor  who  is  close  to  his  people 
aware  of  the  lack  of  closeness,  intimacy  at 
sense  of  belonging  that  pervades  hum; 
relationships  today,  even  in  marriag 
There  is  much  in  our  culture  that  militat 
against  the  intimacy  with  another  that  tl 
human  spirit  craves.  Our  competitivenes 
our  need  to  surpass  others  in  prestige  i 
power,  the  disapproval  which  is  ofu 
shown  toward  tenderness  serve  this  pu 
pose. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  ha' 
learned  to  fear  closeness  with  others  fir 
ready-made  patterns  of  withdrawal  or  d 
fense.  Work  is  frequently  used  as  a  meai 
of  escape  from  intimacy,  and  certainly  tl 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  mj 
also  be  such  an  escape.  The  tragedy  is  th; 
the  forces  of  education  and  religion  oftd 
contribute  to  the  problem  rather  than  1 
the  answer. 

A  young  woman  talks  with  her  pasto 
Her  guilt  feelings  make  conversation  difl 
cult.  It  is  the  old  story.  Feeling  intensely  ^ 
love,  she  gave  herself  to  her  lover  only  f 
find  the  experience  ending  in  disillusio^ 
ment  and  self-reproach.  Can  the  paste 
help  her? 

Or  a  man  in  his  late  thirties  brings  to  tl 
pastor  the  problem  of  infidelity.  He  ca 
give  some  reasons,  but  he  recognizes  the 
to  be  rationalizations.  They  do  not  brir 
justification.  Can  he  ask  his  wife  to  forgiv 
him?  Can  the  pastor  help  him  save  W 
home? 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  mother  and  her  teeil 
age  daughter  who  is  pregnant.  Can  th 
pastor  suggest  a  place  where  the  girl  can  g 
for  prenatal  care?  Can  he  talk  with  th 
young  man  in  the  situation?  Would  he  a( 
vise  marriage  to  give  the  child  a  name?  C 
adoption?  What  can  be  done  for  the  giri 

The  pastor  understands  that  he  canw 
pass  these  people  off  easily  by  moralist 
preachments.  He  knows  that  unhappine 
in  the  sexual  aspect  of  human  existertc. 
makes  the  whole  person  unhappy,  an 
usually  brings  unhappiness  to  others.  Tl 
nature  of  sexual  life  is  such  that  for  bettt 
or  for  worse  it  permeates  other  areas  an 
relationships,  either  in  fulfillment  or  in  di; 
illusionment. 

What  can  the  pastor  do  beyond  Ic 
such  people  to  be  good,  or  instructing  thei 
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put 


in  your  life 

with  the  new  MAGIC  ChfEF  for  1960 


nter  Magic  Chef  .  .  .  Exit  You 
.  .  go  on  a  shopping  spree  .  .  .  join 
)ad  on  the  fairway  .  .  .  Hve  the  hfe 
ou  Hke.  Magic  Chef  has  the 
poking  under  control. 

t's  as  easy  as  this  .  .  .  Simply  set 
he  hour  you  want  to  serve  your 
oast;  then  set  the  dial  at  its  weight, 
.^hat's  it!  Your  main  course  is 
/aiting— ready-to-serve— when  you 
'ome  home. 

3ome  supper  time  you  and  Magic 
>HEF  are  ready  with  the  delicious, 
iiomecooked  dinner  Dad  and  the 
'hildren  love.  ^ 

960  Magic  "Chef  Ranges  are  at 
'our  dealer's  now.  See  them  Soon! 


Maoic^ Chef  ^ 

'  Cleveland,  Tennessee 


MAaiC       CONTROL  CE^TTER 


The  new  MAGIC  CONTROL  CENTER 
.  .  .  one  easy-to-see  easy-to-operate 
panel  .  .  .  contains  all  automatic  oven 
controls  including  the  amazing  Dial-a- 
Magic  Roasting  control.  Of  course  it 
includes  Oven  Clock-Control;  a  Magic 
Meal  Monitor  for  top  of  the  range  and 
oven  cooking;  and  an  Oven  Ready 
Signal  Light. 

Put  a  touch  of  elegance  in  your  kitchen  I 
Sculptured  Range  Styling  .  .  .  soft, 
sculptured  panels,  tapered  chrome 
handles,  shimmering  silver  backpanel 
.  .  .  is  the  1960  MAGIC  CHEF  concept 
of  modern  range  design. 


The  1960  MAGIC  CHEF  meets  the 
more  than  30  AGA  requirements 
for  the  GOLD  STAR  AWARD. 


Borden's  Cottage  Cheese  makes  any 
meal  a  picnic.  It's  always  fresh, 
creamy,  delicious ...  ready  to  pop 
from  carton  to  salad  plate . .  .with 
no  work  for  you.  A  whole  cool, 
thrifty  meal  in  a  carton . . .  power- 
packed  with  pure  protein. 


Fruit  Bowl  Cottage  Cheese  Salad.  Take  the 
Borden  carton  right  on  your  picnic;  pop  creamy 
cheese  to  paper  plate;  garnish  with  blueberries, 
strawberries,  sliced  peaches,  and  pears.  It's  good! 

Pick-up  and  Perk-up  Salad.  Cold  cuts  and 
Borden's  Cottage  Cheese  are  a  tasty  go-together. 
Empty  the  Borden's  Cheese  on  a  plate — surround 
with  a  variety  of  pick-up-on-the-way  cold  cuts. 
Easy,  quick,  and  satisfying. 

Easy-does-it  Cottage  Cheese  Salad. 

Calorie-counters  like  it  this  way — plain,  but  spar- 
kling with  fresh  flavor.  Garnish  with  a  few  tomato 
sUces  and  you're  set  for  a  cool  and  carefree  picnic 
on  the  porch  or  in  the  park. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE 


w 


w  to  he  good  I 


Cotto^f^ 
Chees? 


©1959. 
The  Borden  Co. 
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in  the  Ten  Commandments?  Does  the  pastor 
have  some  kind  of  easy  or  magic  answer?  Is  it 
not  the  task  of  the  pastor  to  teach  men  about 
God?  If  so,  what  is  the  relation  of  such  teach- 
ing to  sex? 

He  understands  the  futility  of  telling  people 
to  "be  good."  This  approach  makes  people 
conformists  out  of  fear  or  nonconformists  out 
of  rebellion.  Neither  leads  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  person.  Such  an  approach  also  implies  a 
kind  of  legalism  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Gospel  which  the 
pastor  represents  is  concerned  with  the  deep 
impulses  of  the  soul.  He  knows  that  behavior 
which  merely  conforms  to  a  code  does  not  pro- 
duce Christian  character.  It  may  produce  a 
self-righteous,  hostile  spirit  under  the  guise  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  pastor  certainly  does 
not  condone  immoral  behavior,  but  he  knows 
that  such  behavior  is  a  symptom  of  something 
much  deeper  in  the  person,  and  he  knows, 
also,  that  the  Christian  faith  seeks  to  speak  to 
this  deeper  level  qf  being. 

He  does  not  have  any  easy  or  magical  an- 
swers. The  need  which  many  persons  have  for 
such  answers  is  one  of  his  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. He  may  be  consulted  by  a  person  who 
has  been  struggling  with  homosexuality.  This 
person  feels  guilty  and  anxious;  he  wants  a 
magic  formula  that  will  work  immediately.  He 
may  have  received  the  impression  from  popu- 
lar books  that  the  use 
of  the  proper  Bible 
verses  or  prayers  will 
solve  his  problem.  The 
pastor  with  any  depth 
of  understanding 
knows  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  sound  psycho- 
logical and  religious 
practice.  A  long  period 
of  treatment  involving 
struggle  and  suffering 
may  be  necessary.  A 
problem  that  is  rooted 
in  the  depths  of  being 
must  be  approached 
by  methods  that  reach 
to  the  same  depth. 

The  pastor  has  his 
basic  orientation  in  a 

theological  understanding  of  life  rather  than  a 
merely  human  perspective.  It  is  this  orientation 
that  distinguishes  the  pastor  from  other  pro- 
fessional helpers  of  mankind.  He  is  not  a  cru- 
sader against  sex.  or  one  seeking  to  apply  a 
palliative  to  a  human  hurt ;  he  is  one  who  seeks 
to  bring  persons  into  a  healing,  redemptive  re- 
lationship with  God,  with  others  and  with 
themselves.  In  this  relationship  may  be  found 
the  meaning  and  strength  which  are  necessary 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  gift  of  sex.  No  human 
being  is  the  source  of  his  own  salvation;  he 
finds  this  only  beyond  himself. 

The  source  of  the  pastor's  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  sex  and  love  is  the  Bible.  Many 
people  have  expressed  surprise  and  some 
shock  at  the  open  portrayal  of  human  sexual 
experiences  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  realistic 
about  sex.  It  faces  sex  in  terms  of  fundamental 
questions  and  it  points  toward  saving  answers. 
Man  finds  the  questions  in  his  own  experience, 
but  he  must  go  outside  of  himself  to  find  the 
answers. 

The  Bible  is  clear:  when  man  turns  from  the 
worship  of  God  as  Creator  to  the  worship  of 
himself,  the  creature,  he  forces  his  life  out  of 
the  true  focus  of  its  ultimate  meaning.  Man 
then  becomes  like  a  satellite  that  fails  to  find 
its  orbit.  Failing  to  see  his  life  in  its  ultimate 
setting,  the  immediate  becomes  all  the  more 
clamorous.  If  all  the  meaning  of  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  needs, 
nothing  else  matters.  If,  however,  the  real  satis- 
faction of  immediate  needs  is  impossible  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  man's  eternal  and  ultimate 
meanings,  everything  matters. 

With  its  understanding  of  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator of  life,  the  Christian  faith  sees  sex  as  a  gift 
of  God  to  man.  It  is  not  man-made,  and  it  has 
in  it  a  power  over  man's  destiny  which  he  often 
does  not  comprehend.  The  source  of  this 
power  lies  in  the  truth  that  it  is  God-given,  and 
that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  creative  activity 
of  God  within  human  life.  It  is  not  only  the 
means  of  procreation.  Much  of  a  person's 


If  a  man's  after  money,  he's  money- 
mad;  if  he  keeps  it,  he's  a  capitalist; 
if  he  spends  it,  he's  a  playboy;  if  he 
doesn't  get  it,  he's  a  ne'er-do-well; 
if  he  doesn't  try  to  get  it,  he  lacks 
ambition.  If  he  gets  it  without  work- 
ing for  it,  he's  a  parasite;  and  if  he 
accumulates  it  after  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work,  people  call  him  a  fool  who 
never  got  anything  out  of  life. 

VICTOR  OLIVER 
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growth  involves  the  unfolding  of  the  emo- 
tional aspects  of  sex.  Psychologists  speak  of 
"infantile  sexual  attitudes"  in  adults.  They 
mean  persons  in  whom  the  creative  process  of 
growth  has  been  blocked. 

Sex  exists  for  persons;  persons  do  not  exist 
for  sex.  Persons  are  the  central  concern  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  in  this  love  we  find  the  power 
to  accept  and  respect  ourselves  and  others. 
Much  unacceptable  sexual  behavior  grows  out 
of  a  lack  of  respect  for  ourselves  or  others  as 
persons. 

Sin  in  the  Christian  sense  is  not  primarily  an 
act.  It  is  a  relationship  of  estrangement  from 
others  and  from  God  in  which  one  feels  worth- 
less and  condemned.  It  is  natural  to  look  for 
an  act  which  is  taken  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
feeling.  But,  actually,  our  sinful  actions  grow 
out  of  the  anxiety  which  is  produced  by  a  sense 
of  separation  and  estrangement.  We  are  driven 
to  all  sorts  of  foolish  and  at  times  desperate 
actions  in  an  effort  to  allay  such  anxiety.  But 
these  acts  only  lead  to  more  guilt  and  isola- 
tion. This  guilt  brings  a  deep  need  for  punish- 
ment, a  need  that  drives  some  persons  to  com- 
mit sex  offenses  in  the  hope  of  being  discovered 
and  punished.  But  punishment,  either  by  one- 
self or  by  others,  is  never  curative  or  redemp- 
tive. There  must  be  a  better  answer. 

The  pastor  knows  the  better  answer  to  be  in 
the  experience  of  forgiveness.  Forgiveness  is 
the  re-establishment  of 
a  broken  relationship. 
It  replaces  separation 
with  acceptance,  es- 
trangement with  un- 
derstanding, anxiety 
with  trust,  guilt  with  a 
sense  of  release  that  in- 
spires self-giving  love. 
Forgiveness  is  the  giv- 
ing of  oneself  to  an- 
other, not  because  the 
ot.her  deserves,  but  be- 
cause the  other  needs 
love  and  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  giver 
to  love.  When  we  need 
forgiveness  we  are  usu- 
ally most  unlovable. 
But  that  is  when  we 
need  love  most.  Christian  forgiveness  is  God's 
giving  of  Himself  to  man  even  though  man  is 
undeserving.  It  is  God's  understanding  of  man 
when  man  least  understands  himself;  it  is  God 
entering  into  man's  isolation  and  suffering  and 
speaking  to  him  as  a  person.  Through  this  ex- 
perience man  finds  reconciliation  with  God, 
with  others  and  with  himself. 

The  oflfering  of  forgiveness  is  not  easy;  it  in- 
volves suffering.  Accepting  forgiveness  also 
means  suffering.  Being  forgiven  may  be  one  of 
the  hardest  experiences  that  a  man  has  to  face. 
Accepting  forgiveness  from  another,  or  from 
God,  involves  an  inner  change  of  character,  of 
attitudes  and  goals,  consonant  with  those  of 
the  one  forgiving.  Accepting  the  forgiveness  of 
God  means  moving  toward  becoming  a  person 
after  the  image  of  God.  There  are  many  false 
and  partial  experiences  of  forgiveness,  but  few 
deep  and  genuine  experiences.  Human  beings 
find  it  hard  to  pay  the  price  of  inner  change 
which  is  necessary  to  accept  forgiveness. 

Some  of  the  people  the  pastor  sees  are  in 
need  of  psychotherapy.  Their  sexual  problems 
are  the  expression  of  emotional  illness.  But  the 
trained  pastor  understands  that  the  psycho- 
therapeutic cure  of  illness  is  not  in  itself  con- 
trary to  his  own  goals.  Certainly  he  cannot 
accept  as  valid,  but  he  can  understand,  the 
antagonistic  attitude  of  some  psychiatrists  to- 
ward religion.  Fortunately,  the  general  climate 
between  these  professions  today  is  one  of 
friendliness  and  co-operation.  Though  the 
psychiatrist  may  effect  a  cure  in  terms  of 
human  standards,  he  does  not  seek  to  bring 
salvation,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word, 
to  his  patients. 

The  great  opportunity  of  the  pastor  is  with 
those  who  face  immediate  crises  in  any  of  the 
various  aspects  of  daily  existence,  including 
sex  and  love.  He  knows,  however,  that  his  task 
is  not  to  have  all  the  answers  or  to  bring 
about  a  cure  in  some  direct  fashion.  His  task  is 
to  help  the  person  find  a  new  relationship  with 
God,  others  and  himself,  and  to  move  from 
there  to  a  resolution  of  his  problem.  end 
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11  IK  UNWELCOME  GUEST 

For  months  my  son  Bill,  a  junior  at  college, 
has  been  writing  us  enthusiastically  about  Linda,  who 
hf  says  is  the  girl  for  him.  At  his  urging,  we  invited  her 
to  visit  us  during  spring  vacation.  She  is  very  pretty 
and  lively,  as  Bill  had  written,  and  there's  no  denying 
he's  crazy  about  her.  We  wanted  to  like  her,  but  she'll 
never  be  the  right  wife  for  liim.  He  is  tidy,  orderly,  and 
accustomed  to  a  household  that  runs  on  schedule. 
Linda  is  just  the  opposite. 

"During  the  live  days  she  was  here,  she  never  once 
made  her  bed,  though  I  have  no  help.  There  are  two 
cigarette  burns  on  her  dressing  table.  She  left  the  bath- 
room mirror  spattered  with  tooth  paste,  and  bobby 
pins  scattered  everywhere.  Bill  played  golf  most  morn- 
ings; she  came  down  to  breakfast  hours  after  the  rest  of 
us,  in  a  bathrobe,  her  hair  in  pin  curls,  with  last  night's 
make-up  still  on  her  face.  She  scattered  cigarette  ashes 
everywhere,  left  colTec  cups  or  glasses  wherever  she 
happened  to  be,  and  didn't  bother  to  clean  up  the  mess 
when  she  upset  an  ash  tray. 

"These  things  may  seem  unimportant,  but  they're 
hard  to  live  with  day  after  day.  l.inda  doesn't  know  the 
lirst  thing  about  cooking  or  keeping  hou.se,  and  I'm 
afraid  she's  too  spoiled  to  want  to  learn.  1  may  have  to 
resign  myself  to  Bill's  marrying  her,  but  I'm  sure  they 
won't  be  happy.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  keep  him 
from  making  a  mess  of  his  life?" 

This  mother's  complaints  do  not  seem  unimportant. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  habits  like  Linda's  can  become  a 
constant  source  of  tension  and  bickering  in  a  house- 
hold. More  serious,  her  behavior  reflects  a  basic  lack 
of  regard  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  anyone 
but  herself.  This  attitude  does  not  make  for  a  harmoni- 
ous relationship  between  wife  and  husband. 

Over  the  years,  we've  had  dozens  of  letters  in  this 
vein.  Unfortunately,  there  isn't  too  much  the  prospec- 
tive mother-in-law  can  do  about  the  situation  by  direct 
methods  (such  as  pointing  out  the  girl's  flaws  to  her 
son,  or  hints  to  the  girl).  Her  best  hope  is  that,  given 
enough  opportunity  to  observe  the  girl  in  a  family  set- 
ting, the  son  will  see  for  himself  that  she  isn't  ready  for 
the  role  of  wife.  Bill's  mother's  great  ally  is  time.  It  will 
be  a  year  before  he  graduates  and  is  in  a  position  to 
marry.  During  that  time,  he  should  have  plenty  of 
chances  to  discover  what  is  already  obvious  to  his 
mother.  More  invitations  to  visit  his  home  might  help! 

Perhaps  Linda's  faults  reflect  thoughtlessness,  inex- 
perience and  ignorance  of  elementary  courtesy,  rather 
than  basic  selfishness.  But  in  that  case,  her  mother  has 
failed  her.  She  has  failed  to  implant  in  her  that  consid- 


eration for  others  which  is  the  basis,  not  only  of  good 
manners  but  of  harmonious  human  relationships. 

Here  are  the  ways  in  which  Linda  violated  the  rules 
of  being  a  welcome  house  guest.  How  would  your 
daughter  (or  yourself)  pass  the  same  tests? 

She  disregarded  routine.  In  some  households,  break- 
fast any  time  (often  on  a  serve-yourself  basis)  is  the 
custom,  and  Linda's  tardy  arrival  would  have  been  no 
breach.  But  in  others,  breakfast  is  served  at  a  specified 
time,  like  any  other  meal.  The  thoughtful  guest  adapts 
herself  to  the  custom  and  convenience  of  the  house- 
hold, not  vice  versa. 

She  was  careless  of  other  people's  belongings.  Ciga- 
rette burns  on  furniture  aren't  unavoidable  "acci- 
dents"; they  are  the  result  of  carelessness  and  perhaps 
indifference  to  the  value  of  property. 

She  was  untidy.  Linda  revealed  a  lack  of  personal 
fastidiousness,  as  well  as  making  extra  work  for  her 
hostess,  by  leaving  such  unpleasant  traces  of  her  occu- 
pancy as  a  splattered  mirror  and  a  trail  of  bobby  pins. 
And  certainly  she  should  have  made  her  own  bed. 

She  was  careless  about  grooming.  Her  own  self-re- 
spect should  have  prevented  her  from  appearing  for 
breakfast  with  her  hair  in  curlers  and  her  face  un- 
washed, whether  Bill  was  around  or  not. 

One  striking  aspect  of  Linda's  misdemeanors  is  that 
they  could  easily  have  been  avoided.  The  youngest 
teen-ager  should  know  better — but  many  mature 
women  don't.  Does  your  daughter?  Do  you? 

SEX  IN  YOUNG  MARRIAGES 

The  most  common  problems  in  the  first 
year  of  marriage  concern  money  and  sexual  adjust- 
ment. Disagreements  over  money  can  be  painful  and 
bitter,  but  at  least  the  subject  is  tangible  and  definite. 
Further,  the  couple  can  look  forward  to  improvement, 
as  the  husband's  earning  power  increases,  and  as  both 
husband  and  wife  become  better  managers. 

In  the  area  of  sexual  adjustment,  steady  improve- 
ment can  and  does  occur  in  some  marriages.  But  im- 
provement is  unlikely  without  a  positive  attitude  of 
confidence  and  hope.  In  many  marriages,  satisfactory 
adjustment  is  impeded  and  delayed  because  of  the  neg- 
ative attitude  of  one  or  both  partners. 

The  situation  is  more  difficult  because  the  sex  in- 
stinct, powerful  as  it  is,  is  also  subtle  and  intangible. 
Though  a  physical  force,  it  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  emotional  and  spiritual  values.  The  inexperienced 
and  self-conscious  young  bride  finds  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  discuss  her  feelings  with  her  husband — who 
is  just  as  bewildered  as  she. 

A  major  reason  for  the  high  divorce  rate  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  year  of  marriage  is  poor  sexual  adjust- 
ment in  the  first,  along  with  the  growing  conviction 
that  improvement  is  unlikely.  The  difference  between 
good  and  poor  adjustment  is  reflected  in  two  recent  let- 
ters from  brides. 

Joan  writes:  "When  Roland  and  I  were  married,  I 
thought  we'd  never  disagree.  I  was  wrong.  We  didn't 
think  alike  about  a  lot  of  things,  and  to  me  sex  was 
just  something  you  did  because  your  husband  wanted 
it.  Then  one  night,  after  an  argument,  we  really  talked 
over  our  differences,  and  discovered  they  weren't  so  im- 
portant after  all.  I  guess  1  forgot  to  be  self-conscious. 
Anyway,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  sex  can  be  as 
wonderful  to  a  woman  as  to  a  man.  Since  then,  every- 
thing has  been  different.  Of  course  we  still  have  prob- 
lems, but  we  can  solve  them  because  we  love  each  other 
and  can  express  our  love." 

Nancy  writes:  "I'm  an  unhappy  bride  of  four 
months.  If  I'd  known  what  marriage  was  like,  I'd  still 
be  single.  My  husband  is  selfish  and  demanding  and  I 
can  hardly  bear  for  him  to  touch  me.  Our  honeymoon 
was  a  nightmare.  Every  time  he  is  sweet  and  nice  I 
know  what  he  is  leading  up  to.  Why  can't  a  man  be 
tender  and  affectionate  without  bringing  sex  into  it? 
He  claims  he  is  no  different  from  other  men;  but  if 
that's  true,  I  don't  see  why  any  girl  would  ever  want  to 
marry." 

As  Joan  is  already  discovering,  a  satisfactory  sexual 
adjustment  makes  it  easier  to  face  and  resolve  prob- 
lems in  other  areas  of  marriage.  But  Nancy's  very 
marriage  is  threatened  by  her  negative  attitude  toward 
sex.  Until  and  unless  she  can  achieve  a  more  realistic 
acceptance  of  the  physical  relationship  of  marriage,  all 
other  difficulties  will  be  intensified  and  aggravated. 

Three  things  are  guaranteed  not  to  improve  sexual 
adjustment.  One  is  to  evade  sexual  activity  by  making 
excuses.  Sooner  or  later,  the  excuses  become  transpar- 
ent, and  frustration  and  disillusionment  follow.  An- 


other is  to  ignore  the  situation,  as  though  no  problem 
exists  or  no  improvement  is  possible.  Worst  of  all  is  to 
criticize  the  husband,  as  though  he  alone  were  to 
blame.  By  so  doing,  a  wife  not  only  gives  him  added 
cause  for  resentment  but,  like  Nancy,  conceals  from 
herself  her  own  responsibility. 

The  young  bride  should  recognize  that  the  happi- 
ness of  her  marriage  depends  on  the  quality  of  her  per- 
sonal relationship  with  her  husband.  Sexual  adjust- 
ment is  a  vital  aspect  of  that  relationship.  Here  are 
some  thoughts  that  may  increase  her  understanding: 

Sex  and  love  are  not  synonymous,  but  the  physical 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife  both  affirms 
and  renews  married  love.  A  wife  who  cannot  accept 
this  principle  remains  emotionally  immature. 

Sexual  expression  is  mainly  learned,  like  any  other 
complex  accomplishment.  Failure  to  achieve  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  immediately  is  no  reason  to  despair. 
Time  may  be  required,  and  willingness  to  learn  is  es- 
sential. 

Husband  and  wife  learn  from  each  other.  Learning  de- 
pends on  understanding  and  communication.  The  wife 
who  can  talk  to  her  husband  about  her  feelings  not 
only  learns  herself,  but  helps  him  to  learn  as  well.  As 
they  teach  and  learn  together,  their  sexual  relationship 
becomes  truly  shared,  truly  mutual,  truly  reciprocal. 

Clintax  and  adjustment  are  different.  Nearly  all  hus- 
bands achieve  a  climax,  but  that  does  not  guarantee 
complete  satisfaction.  Nor  does  a  wife's  failure  to 
achieve  a  climax  mean  that  she  is  doomed  to  malad- 
justment. The  sex  experience  is  unique  for  every  indi- 
vidual. A  woman  should  evaluate  her  relationship  with 
her  husband  in  terms  of  her  ability  to  accept,  partici- 
pate and  enjoy,  rather  than  in  terms  of  textbook  defini- 
tions. 

If  you  (or  your  husband)  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
sexual  adjustment  of  your  marriage,  discuss  it  with 
your  physician  or  some  qualified  counselor.  The  mere 
act  of  putting  the  situation  into  words  may  help  you 
understand  it  better.  And  remember  that  any  emo- 
tional problem  is  more  readily  resolved  in  its  early 
stages. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

"Are  vcotnen  more  extravagant  lliuii  men!'" 

Yes,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men  and  a  majority  of 
women,  as  shown  in  several  surveys. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Are  We  Spemling  Wisely? 

Every  payday  brings  worry  and  conflict  to  many 
families  because  income  fails  to  cover  expenses.  If  your 
budget  fails  to  balance,  the  figures  below  may  help  you 
determine  why.  After  each  item  is  given  the  percentage 
spent  by  the  average  husband  and  wife  with  two  school- 
age  children  when  total  monthly  income  after  taxes  is 
from  S400  to  $450.  Estimate  your  expenditures  in  each 
category,  then  compare.  Ask  yourself : 

/>«  If  e  .S,,en,i  Mare  Than  Famtfy 
the  Ivt'raae  Far  Spends 

1.  Food,  in(-Iii<liii|£  meals  away?  33% 

2.  Housing:,  reiil  or  niortsagc?  15% 

3.  Clothing,  ficariins,  laundry?  13% 

4.  Automobile  (payments  anil 

operating)?  10% 

5.  Furnishings,  equipment,  linen?  4% 

6.  Recreation,  vacation. 

entertaining?  4% 

7.  Life  insurance,  savings?  4% 

8.  Litilities.  household  supplies?  4% 

9.  Health  insurance,  medical  and 

denial  hills?  4% 

10.  Gifts,  charity,  personal. 

miscellaneous?  9% 

The  average  figures  are  merely  a  guide;  your  par- 
ticular circumstances  will  determine  your  actual  ex- 
penses. But  overspending  in  one  category  must  be  bal- 
anced by  economizing  in  another.  If  you  have  money 
problems,  keep  a  record  of  expenses  for  several  months, 
then  compare  with  the  percentages  shown.  Spot  the 
troublemaker  and  correct  it.  Peace  of  mind  is  well 
worth  the  sacrifice. 


B       R       E       C  K 

.  SPECIAL  BEAUTY  OFFER  -  CREME  RINSE  WITH  A  BRECK  SHAMPOO 
lAKES    HAIR    EASY    TO    MANAGE,    LEAVES    IT   SOFT   AND  LUSTROUS 

oth  mothers  and  little  girls  find  Brack  Creme  Rinse  helpful  when  combing  the  hair  after  a  shampoo.  A  creme 
nse  takes  only  a  minute  and  eliminates  snarls,  tangles  and  fly-away  hair,  leaving  it  soft,  eas\    to  comb  and  arrange. 


njoy  Breck  Creme  Rinse  after  your  next  shampoo;  it  is  especially  helpful  in  the  care  of  dry,  brittle  hair. 
Zyi  oz.  Breck  Creme  Rinse  with  a  $1.00  bottle  of  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos  -  for  dry,  oily  or  normal  hair  -  both  for  $1.00  plus  3^  fed.  tax. 


0   H    \  H  BRECK  INC  •  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS         •         SPRINGFIELD         j  MASSACHUSETTS 

C<j|>yrithl  15«9  b-.  John  H.  Breck  Iik 
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Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  3.\n^.\/ —  reach  for  Listerine! 

Lisferine  Stops  Bad  Breath 
4  Times  Better  than  Tooth 


Tooth  paste  is  for  your  teeth — Listerine  is  for 
your  breath.  Germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath, 
and  you  need  an  antiseptic  to  kill  germs. 

Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 

No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs 
the  way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  .  ;  .  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better  than 
tooth  paste — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  effectively 
as  the  Listerine  Way. 


. .  .  .Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  brea 
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ABBOT  MILLS 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  but  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

Bv  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


eeii  Inn  ing  ti  >lre<i<lfiit  [xiiii  in  my 
fn  at  tliv  lime  of  my  /n'ritxls.  It 
getting  ivorse  atnl  worse,  .  tint  I 
pent  to  get  pregnant .  Is  tliere  any 
tion?'" 

d  morning,  Mrs.  Phillips.  You  are  the 
atient  Dr.  Wilkins  asked  me  to  see,  I 

Dr.  Wilkins  has  sent  me  your  gen- 
tory.  There  are  just  a  few  questions  I 
ike  to  ask  you.  You  are  thirty-three,  I 
and,  and  have  one  child,  a  boy  of  six. 
a  have  any  particular  trouble  in  con- 

with  his  birth?" 

le  at  all.  But  I  did  have  a  miscarriage 
;  was  two  years  old.  I  wasn't  well  for 
ime  after  that.  After  I  felt  strong 
to  have  another  baby,  I  couldn't 
get  pregnant.  Dr.  Wilkins  thought  I 

mething  called  endo         I  never  can 

)er  that  word!" 

ometriosis?  It's  just  a  rather  fancy 
or  a  very  common  condition.  You 
i  are  familiar  with  the  medical  term 
etrium,'  or  lining  of  the  womb.  En- 
iosis  is  a  condition  associated  with 
nusual  behavior  of  the  endometrium, 
lat  help  any?" 

ittle  bit.  But  what  is  endometriosis 
?"  ••  ' 

rafher  a  long  story.  Before  we  get 
won't  you  tell  me  in  just  what  way 
/e  been  feeling  bad?" 
quite  a  while  I  have  been  having  se- 
in  and  tenderness  in  the  lower  part  of 
omen.  It  gets  much  worse  a  few  days 
Tiy  menstrual  period.  Just  before  the 
gins,  it  is  so  bad  that  everytliing  hurts 

;s  it  interfere  with  marital  relations?" 
,  and  with  everything  else.  It  even 
'hen  I  cough.  It  seems  to  be  getting 
ill  the  time." 

le  pain  like  menstrual  cramps?" 
I've  had  those,  too,  at  times,  and  this 
distinctly  different.  It  is  steady,  and 
iomen  is  always  sore  to  the  touch 
I'ith  it.  Any  sort  of  pressure  or  effort 
it  hurt.  A  little  while  after  my  period 
setter;  sometimes  goes  away  entirely, 
t  starts  up  again  before  my  next 

your  periods  normal  aside  from 

iolutely.  I'm  very  regular,  and  I  don't 
iseated  or  emotionally  upset  the  way 
f  my  friends  do  before  their  periods. 


In  fact,  I've  always  had  excellent  health,  ex- 
cept for  the  miscarriage." 

"You  certainly  look  healthy,  Mrs.  Phillips. 
I  believe  Dr.  Wilkins  has  supplied  me  with 
the  other  details  I  need.  Now,  if  it  is  all  right 
with  you,  we  will  go  ahead  with  your  ex- 
amination." .  .  . 

"I  am  inclined  to  agree  thoroughly  with 
Dr.  Wilkins*  diagnosis,"  the  doctor  told  Mrs. 
Phillips  after  he  had  finished.  "Though  it  is 
difficult  to  be  completely  sure  unless  the  ab- 
domen is  opened.  That  is  why  Dr.  Wilkins 
wanted  to  get  another  opinion,  I  imagine. 
But  I  would  wager  your  trouble  is  pelvic 
endometriosis." 

"Oh,  dear!  From  what  Dr.  Wilkins  said,  it 
sounds  awfully  strange." 

"I  suppose  it  does  strike  patients  that  way, 
when  they  first  learn  about  it.  But  to  doctors 
it  is  a  rather  fascinating  phenomenon.  I  was 
a  medical  student  when  endometriosis  was 
first  identified  in  1920.  I  can  remember  how 
excited  we  all  were.  It  opened  the  way  to  pre- 
venting some  rather  terrible  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  before  endometriosis  was 
recognized.  What  did  Dr.  Wilkins  tell  you 
about  it?" 

"He  said  that  tissue  of  the  endo — en- 
dometrium?— gets  free  in  the  pelvis,  and 
bleeds  every  month  when  a  woman  men- 
struates. It  sounds  almost  incredible.  What 
surprised  me  most  was  his  saying  that  lots  of 
women  have  endometriosis.  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  before." 

"We  doctors  have  to  deal  with  it  quite 
often,  Mrs.  Phillips.  Around  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  women  I  operate  on  are  diagnosed 
as  having  endometriosis.  But  of  course  these 
are  all  women  who  have  female  complaints 
to  begin  with.  It  is  probably  less  common 
than  that  in  women  in  general.  It  is  very  rare 
in  young  girls,  and  comparatively  so  in 
young  women  under  twenty-five,  especially  if 
they  have  had  babies.  We  seldom  see  it  at  all 
in  women  who  started  having  babies  in  their 
late  teens  or  early  twenties,  and  have  kept  on 
having  a  baby  from  time  to  time." 

"What  is  the  reason  for  that?" 

"Because  those  women  became  pregnant 
before  endometriosis  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come serious,  if  they  had  it  at  all.  And  the 
rest  from  menstruation  that  they  get  during 
their  pregnancies  keeps  it  from  ever  becom- 
ing serious.  Young  girls  haven't  menstruated 
long  enough  to  acquire  severe  cases,  as  a 
rule." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  143 


NEW  PALMOLIVE  GIVES 

New  L'iblo  Your  Complexion 
Saiely...6ently! 


PALMOLIVE S  RICH  LATHER  CONTAINS- 
No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams! 
No  irritating  deodorants! 

You  can  give  your  complexion  New  Life — leave  it  softer,  fresher 
— with  New  Palmolive  care.  New  Palmolive's  mildness  lets  you  cleanse 
far  more  thoroughly  than  you'd  dare  to  do  with  harsher  soaps.  No 
drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams!  No  irritating  deodorants! 

^k/!       ^  -{na^ouACt      ft^  ^  ujfcippMi 
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OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


roll  on 

ban 

roll  out 
doubt! 


•  •  • 


Today's  ban  rolls  on  the 
most  effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration! 


No  Doubt!  Ban  really  kc  cps  you 

stifc.  Ban  stops  odor  a  full  24  hours! 
Ban  checks  perspiration  round  the 
clock!  You  never  need  fear  embar- 
rassing perspiration  and  odor  again ! 
You  know  you're  safe  with  Ban. 


4 

if  f^ffiifiiii 

No  Doubt!  Ban  roll-on  works 
best!  Ban's  unique,  patented  appli- 
cator always  rolls  on  the  riglu  amount 
of  deodorant  lotion — smoothly  and 
evenly  .  .  .  unlike  messy  creams, 
sprays,  sticks  and  imitation  roll-ons. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  can't  irritate  any 
type  of  normal  skin.  Ban  can't  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Ban 
lotion  is  really  effective,  yet  Ban's 
strength  is  gentle.  You  and  your 
clothes  are  always  safe  with  Ban. 


22% 

MORE 
ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS 


No  Doubt!  Ban  rolls  on  tiic  must 
efiective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration 
.  .  .  and  actually  22%  more  active 
ingredients  than  the  average  of  lead- 
ing deodorants.  Next  time,  buy  Ban ! 


NOW  ban  in  2  sizes  "-^l^^  lS<t  ^'=2"°/"^  980 

Size  Size 


ANOTHER   FINE   PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


Clergy  and 
Marriage  Counseling 

Los  Angeles.  California 

Dear  Mrs.  Bass:  The  greatest  problem 
in  marriage  counseling  today  is  to  find 
enough  counselors  to  give  the  help  needed. 
There  are  only  a  few  hundred  qualified 
specialists  in  this  field  in  all  North  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  these  counselors  were  trained 
at  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Re- 
lations, others  at  the  five  or  six  large  uni- 
versities and  institutions  which  now  offer 
courses  in  marriage  counseling. 

Because  there  are  so  few  specifically 
trained  marriage  counselors,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  we  must  look  to 
the  clergy — as,  indeed,  the  public  has 
done  from  time  immemorial.  (Historically, 
of  course,  counseling  has  been  a  function 
of  the  priesthood,  and  they  are  giving 
more  attention  to  it  all  the  time.  In  a 
survey  of  ministers  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian denomination,  an  actual  majority 
said  they  enjoyed  counseling  more  than 
preaching  sermons!) 

There  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  clergy- 
men in  the  United  States  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  in  Canada.  One  study 
concluded  that  15  per  cent  of  them  are 
doing  really  good  work  in  the  counseling 
field.  Let's  take  that  as  a  minimum  and 
remember  that  1 5  per  cent  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  is  37,500  persons.  Where  else  can 
an  equal  number  of  counselors  of  any  kind 
be  found?  Take  all  the  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers  put  to- 
gether, and  one  will  not  get  a  comparable 
number,  and  many  of  these  three  groups 
either  have  no  special  training  in  marriage 
counseling  or  are  tied  up  by  other  activities. 

Clergymen  have  many  advantages  for 
counseling.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  character 
and  ethical  standards,  socially  minded 
and  nonexploitative.  They  have  to  a  great 
degree  the  confidence  of  those  who  consult 
them.  If  they  have  had  no  special  training 
for  counseling  (and  the  younger  ministers 
are  getting  such  training  in  larger  amounts 
and  better  quality  each  year),  they  have, 
at  least,  had  experience.  A  clergyman  has 
to  counsel  whether  he  knows  how  or  not. 

I  have  been  interested  to  note  that  the 
clergy  now  make  up  a  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  who  come  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Family  Relations  for  intensive 
training  in  marriage  counseling.  Since 
counseling  is  largely  a  function  of  person- 
ality, character,  natural  aptitude  and  ex- 
perience, good  counselors  can  come  from 
many  different  backgrounds.  But  the 
public  may  well  recognize  and  profit  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  clergymen  are  now 
equipped  to  do  good  marriage  counseling. 

Cordially  yours, 

PAUL  POPENOE 
General  Direilor,  American  Institute 
of  Family  Relations 

Superior  Wife  in  Japan? 

Tokyo,  Japan 
Dear  Editors:  For  three  centuries  the 
Onna-Daigaku  was  and  (partly)  still  is  the 
bible  of  Japanese  women,  for  its  precepts 


<  M>i'<li<-iit  >vif»'. 

are  so  definite  that  each  one  is  a  command- 
ment. As  the  basis  of  the  education  and 
upbringing  of  a  Japanese  girl,  the  Onna- 
Daigaku  may  reveal  why  men  who  have 


known  her  often  say  that  the  Japanese 
woman  is  a  "superior  w-ife." 

These  are  the  most  important  precept; 
of  the  Onna-Daigaku: 

1.  A  girl  should  be  gentle,  obedient,  chaste 
faithful,  kind  of  heart  and  quiet. 

She  should  be  more  faithful  to  the  pre 
cepts  of  her  parents  than  a  boy,  and  shouk 
prize  the  beauty  of  her  heart  more  thai 
that  of  her  appearance. 

2.  A  girl  should  observe  the  distinction  he 
Iween  man  and  woman  from  childhood,  an- 
should  not  be  shown  or  told  of  flirtation. 

She  should  not  associate  with  anytindi 
without  the  instruction  of  her  pan  r 

3.  Woman  has  to  regard  the  home  of  In. 
husband  as  her  own.  f 

No  matter  how  poor  or  humble  her  liijs 
band's  home  may  be,  she  must  not  i 
plain  but  consider  it  heaven-sent  becau-t  .i 
her  misfortune. 

4.  Woman  should  regard  her  husband  a 
a  master. 

Her  way  lies  in  obedience.  She  shouk 
never  be  irritable,  luxurious  or  rudrl\  bi- 
haved.  She  should  never  contradict  hi 
orders;  she  should  regard  him  as  heaven.  I 
he  leads  a  dissolute  life,  she  should  advisi 
him  to  the  contrary,  but  never  with  anger 

5.  Once  she  is  married,  a  girl  should  mor. 
discreetly  love  and  respect  her  parents-in 
law  than  she  does  her  own  parents. 

Even  though  her  father-in-law  think 
ill  of  her  or  slanders  her,  she  should  not  ge 
angry,  for  such  differences  will  be  settle^ 
if  she  keeps  dutiful  and  sincere. 

6.  /( will  be  a  woman's  shame  to  be  divorcee 
But  there  are  seven  bad  acts  for  whic 

she  must  leave  her  husband's  house: 

a.  Disobedience. 

b.  Childlessness.  (But  if  she  is  right 
minded,  she  may  adopt  a  child;  nor  neec 
she  leave  when  a  concubine  has  a  child 

c.  Licentiousness. 

d.  Jealousy. 

e.  Leprosy  or  other  dread  disease. 

f.  Talkativeness  and  indiscreetness. 

g.  Kleptomaniacy. 

7.  Woman  should  get  up  early  in  the  morn 
ing  and  go  to  bed  late  at  night. 

Even  though  she  may  have  servants,  i 
is  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
woman  to  do  manual  work. 

8.  Woman  should  not  be  overclean  or  con 
spicuous  to  attract  the  attention  of  others 
nor  shall  she  use  conspicuous  color  or  dye 
stuff  for  her  ornament  or  apparel. 

She  should  communicate  w'ith  no  youn; 
man  other  than  her  husband  on  business 

9.  Being  stupid  in  nature,  woman  shal 
stay  at  home  as  much  as  possible. 

Seven  out  of  ten  women  have  the  fol 
lowing  mental  defects:  disobedience,  re 
sentment,  slander,  jealousy  and  a  shallo\ 
brain.  These  weaknesses  place  her  beneatl 
man  and  she  must  correct  them  by  self 
reflection.  She  should  go  nowhere  withou 
her  husband's  permission. 

10.  Woman  must  ever  remember  thre 
obediences:  to  her  parents  as  a  child,  to  he 
husband  as  a  wife,  and  to  her  son  in  old  agt 

She  should  never  get  offended  when  sh 
is  despised  or  looked  down  upon,  bu 
should  show  prudence  by  forbearing  criti 
cisms.  Then  she  will  live  long  in  congenia 
happiness  with  her  husband  and  her  horn' 
will  be  peaceful. 

Understandably,  the  Onna-Daigaku  i 
not  followed  to  the  letter  in  modern  Japan 
but  much  of  its  rigidity  remains  side  b; 
side  with  the  new  concepts  of  equality 
Sincerely, 
YUKIKO  LAUNOI! 


CORRECTION 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Harold  T.  Chris- 
tenscn  and  the  National  Parent- 
Teacher  for  .some  of  the  material 
used  in  the  November,  1958, 
How  America  Lives  article,  Win- 
Do  They  Marry  So  Young  ? 


1959 


FEMININE  N 


^ow!  A  better-fitting  napkin  you  can  wear  and  forget ! 


harden,  work,  play  as  you  please. 

t  long  last,  here's  a  feminine  napkin  you 
m  wear  and  forget ! 

ems  feminine  napkins  fit  better  and  ab- 
")rb  better.  They're  longer— yet  there's  not 
1  ounce  of  extra  bulk. 

o\\  your  protection  stays  put  even  under 
ress,  thanks  to  the  extra  length  of  the  tab 
ids.  What  a  feeling  of  security! 

orget  about  stains.  Wear  your  nicest 


things,  knowing  there's  a  protective  safety- 
cushion  to  prevent  accidents,  whether 
you're  seated  or  moving  about. 

Forget  about  shifting  and  binding.  Better- 
fitting  Fems  feminine  napkins  are  made  to 
adjust  to  your  body  without  discomfort  — 
no  matter  how  active  you  may  be. 

Forget  about  chafing.  Touch  the  chafe-free 
covering  to  the  inside  of  your  wrist,  where 
your  skin  is  extra  sensitive.  No  wonder 


Fems  bring  welcome  relief  from  chafing. 

Fems  absorb  quickly.  That's  another  pro- 
tection against  chafing.  And  both  the 
covering  and  inner  materials  are  designed 
to  keep  surfaces  comfortably  dry,  even 
during  the  heaviest  flow. 

Would  you  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  all 
this  comfort  and  confidence?  Of  course 
you  would! 

Next  time,  wear  Fems  —  and  forget ! 


FEMS  is  a  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
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SAVE  IN  AUGUST  ON  THE  SHEETS  SO  FAMOUS  FOR  LUXURY  AND  WEAR 

CANNON  COMBSPUN®  PERCALES 

SAVE  ON  WHITE!  FOR  PENNIES  MORE,  HAVE  COLORS-BORDERS! 


Save  on  ihv  peroilcs  lliat  are  C  ombspun  lu  look  lowly  and  feel  smooth  for  Save  on  fitted  Cannons— the  sheets  wil 

years.  New  Rose  Wreath  border,  in  blue,  yellow  or  pink.  Team  with  white  Ezy-matic  Corners  to  end  mattress  lif 

as  shown  above,  or  choose  a  matching  overall-print  bottom  fitted  sheet.  Tell  size  easily.  It's  marked  evei  J 

few  inches  on  all-around  bias  bindin 


SAVE  NOW-SHOP  NOW  AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  DEPARTMENT  STORI 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  •  Towels  •   Sheets  •   Bedspreads   •    Draperies  .   Stockings   •   Terry  Cloth 


CANNON 


WHAT  WE  DO 


Journal 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 

NewesI  lioiisriiold  gadfjets  in  Au- 
gust, 1909,  wt're  the  vaciiiiiii  cleaner 
and  tireless  rooker.  The  Lincoln 
penny  was  minted,  replacin;;  the 
Indian  hea<l  which  had  been  in  cir- 
culation for  lifty  years.  Two  New- 
York  schoollioys  went  around  the 
world  in  forty-one  days,  and  I'uck 
thus  satirized  the  hohhie  skirt,  a 
clumsy,  uncomfortahle  fiartnent: 

Hipli-ss,  ciirvi-h'ss.  Iitiift  (tiid  lanky 

Is  the  girl  of  nincU-vn-nine; 
Woidiln't  you  he  cross  and  cranky 
With 
a 

form 
j  11  s  t 
I  i  k  e 
this 
line. 
? 

Says  the  Aiij^iist,  1<)0<),  JOURNAL. 
The  Summer  Porch  Number: 
'Much  has  been  said  about 
young  couples  today  being  afraid 
to  marry  because  of  hard  times 
and  the  added  cost  of  living.  Our 
children  have  grown  up  w  ith  the 
idea  that  if  they  can't  keep  serv- 
ants, own  an  automobile  and  en- 
tertain expensively,  they  might 
as  well  be  dead." 

"Should  r  newborn  baby  alicays 
sleep  with  his  mother  for  warmth? 
Several  people  have  told  me  so."  Re- 
plies the  Journal's  baby  expert: 
'From  the  very  first,  a  baby  should 
sleep  alone." 

Back  from  a  three-month  stay  in 
Europe  to  look  over  the  autumn 
fashions,  Mrs.  Ralston  reports  on 
the  new  Parisian  colors:  ashes  of 
roses,  bronze,  dark  mauve  and 
gray  wisteria. 

"Two  dozen  pieces  of  old  table 
linen  cut  into  17"  squares  should  be 
used  as  'first"  diapers." 

Summer  gowns:  "To  be  strictly 
correct,"  writes  Mrs.  Ralston, 
"morning  dresses  should  have 
long  sleeves,  afternoon  dresses 
three-quarter  length.  Only  in 
evening  gowns  are  short  sleeves 
admissible." 
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What  out-of-town  visi  tors  would  never 
suspect  about  PSew  York  in  August: 
l"'ive  minutes  from  the  teeming  millions 
in  mid-Manhattan's  busiest  shopping 
center  and  from  the  Journal  Workshop, 
you  can  picnic  in  a  secluded  nook  by  a 
serenely  gentle  lake,  step  into  a  boat 
an<l  row  in  Ontral  Park.  New  York 
holds  hundreds  of  hidden  back  yards; 
scores  of  sky-high  gardens;  100  farms 
within  its  borough  limits;  plus  3000 
worship  centers  from  mosques  to  Gothic 
cathedrals  to  revival  halls,  or  more  than 
enough  to  rival  any  other  city  on  earth; 
more  tlian  tw'oscore  colleges;  everything 
from  sprawling  fish  markets  to  cool  tow- 
ers of  high  finance,  from  Macy's  down 
to  men  who  vend  in  carts;  6,000,000  li- 
brary books;  .33  nmseums;  32  Broadway 
theaters  and  24  off  Broadway.  Another 
sight  few  tourists  suspect:  in  our  pent- 
house Workshop  high  atop  the  Music 
Hall  in  mid-city  dozens  of  staffers  cook, 
dine,  test,  freeze  food;  sew,  launder, 
hem  draperies  and  homemake  high  in 
the  sky  at  our  daily  work.  From  our 
windows  we  can  see  the  five  top  attrac- 
tions the  New  York  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  asked  us  to  recommend 
to  you:  Empire  State  Building,  U.N., 
Rockefeller  Center,  Times  Square, 
Statue  of  Liberty;  if  you  have  wings  on 
heel  and  soul  you'll  want  to  see  more. 

One  sight  not  to  miss :  seeing  our  town  by 
yacht.  Half  a  million  tourists  will  make 
the  trip  this  summer.  For  a  $2.50  tab  you 
ogle  20  bridges,  four  sides  of  the  sky  line, 
the  mayor's  front  yard,  get  a  far  view  of 
the  apartments  of  Margaret  SuUavan, 
Melvyn  Douglas,  Arthur  Miller,  and  a 
close  view  of  water  traffic.  Our  guide  the 
other  day  kept  us  alert  all  the  way  as  we 


Lace  curtains  mean  a  wife  is  aboard. 


Five  minutes  from  Workshop:  a  picnic  in  the  park.  Food  and  Hotnemaking 
departments  test  liquid  ice,  instant  ades,  other  aids — and  sandwiches. 


took  friends  for  a  tour.  He  even  taught  us 
how  to  tell  if  a  barge  owner  is  married. 
"It's  a  'never  underestimate,'"  said  he. 
"If  you  see  curtains  at  the  barge  windows, 
the  captain  has  a  wife!" 

Fat  hers-of -brides  note:  Our  India 
expert,  Margaret  Parton.  says  $i20  is 
the  limit  a  bride's  family  can  spend  on 
her  in  !\eu  Delhi,  t  itdutors  will  no  to 
Jail.  Too  many  fathers  went  bankrupt. 

Do  expectant  fathers  show  symptoms? 
Gladys  Denny  Shiiltz  says  they  do, 
and  an  Air  Force  survey  backs  her  up. 
Men  get  morning  sickness,  accident  prone- 
ness,  irritability,  hypochondria,  lowered 
I.Q.s,  and  even  eat  for  two — one  pilot 
gained  50  pounds.  An  educator  who  stud- 
ied 300  preparents  says  if  men  take  an  ac- 
tive role  tHeir  symptoms  disappear.  An 
expectant  engineer,  for  instance,  lost  his 
jitters  after  inventing  some  nursery  gadg- 
ets. Today's  husbands  and  wives  an- 
nounce the  news  "before  it's  noticeable 
in  either  case,"  one  expert  says.  Almost 
all  males  get  less  nervous  after  the  first. 
Our  own  Abbot  Mills,  who  wrote 
Fatherhood  Without  Fear  for  us  a  while 
back,  says  his  foiu-Lli  baby  was  his  easiest. 
The  only  sympathy  pain  he  never  de- 
veloped was  the  urge  to  house-clean. 


Sometimes  being  asleep  on 
the  job  is  part  of  an  editor's 
work.  When  a  sensational  new 
sheet,  all  shiny,  silky  and 
slippery,  came  into  the  Work- 
shop, the  manufacturer 
wanted  a  woman's  point  of 
view.  The  best  way  to  test  a 
sheet,  obviously,  is  to  sleep  on 
it  (not  encouraged  at  the 
office).  So.  Eileen  Sharpe  vol- 
unteered and  had  a  thumping 
reaction.  The  sheets  were  so 
slippery  she  fell  out  of  bed. 
When  others  of  Margaret 
Daiddson^s  volunteer  sleepers 
fell  out  of  bed,  too,  on  suc- 
ceeding nights,  the  manu- 
facturer thanked  us  for  the 
information  and  said  he  would 
start  to  work  on  a  nonskid 
model.  Today,  on  the  market, 
the  sheets  are  silkily  luxurious 
and  secure. 


With  Porgy  and  Bess  set  for  a  box  office 
sweep,  Joe  di  Pietro  told  us  what  he 
learned  while  dining  with  Sam  Gold- 
tvyn.  There  were  twelve  years  of  ma- 
jor legal  problems,  then  minor  ones 
such  as  aging  Sidney  Poitier's  clothes 


Samnfy  Davis,  Jr.,  in  Porgy  and  Bess. 


by  leaving  them  out  in  the  back  lot. 
Porgy  looks  weathered,  and  the  music 
doesn't  show  its  years  at  all.  It  s  a  hum- 
niing  success,  Joe  told  us.  "But  it  was  a 
hard  Catfish  Row  to  hoe,"  the  producer 
told  hiin. 

First  periodical  in  the  world  to  change  its 
cover  each  issue  was  the  Journal.  That 
opened  the  whole  "cover  girl"  career  and 
added  two  imigic  words  to  the  language. 
This  month:  Jeryl  Johnson,  wearing  a 
striped  John  Weitz  blouse,  prettier  than 
words. 

A  reader  has  asked  where  she  can  go 
tobeoulnumbcrcd.  ISewsfrom  Alaska: 
Men  outnumber  women  7>  to  1.  Single 
males:  28.289.  Single  females:  5,570. 
Temperatures  vary  from  66°  below  to 
9.3°  above.  Take  insulated  clothes. 
Send  change-of-address  notice  for 
your  subscription,  please. 


He  hadn't  intended  to  go  to  Moscow. 
He  certainly  hadn't  expected  to  meet  anyone  like  Vera. 
You  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself 

whether  what  Snnith  did — 
in  one  swiftly  decisive  moment — was  right... 
or  the  greatest  sin. 


By  MAURICE  EDELMAN 

n  my  lot,"  said  Smith,  "they  just  wanted  to 
get  away  from  their  wives." 
"That  wasn't  my  experience,"  said  Laye-Parker, 
looking  beyond  the  geranium  pots  at  the  lamps  on 
Westminster  Bridge  which  had  suddenly  bloomed  into 
light.  The  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
crowded  with  Members  and  their  friends,  sitting  at 
tables  or  strolling  over  the  flagstones.  "When  I  needed 
volunteers  for  something  sticky  during  the  war  some  of 
my  best  men  were  those  who  missed  their  homes  and 
families  most.  They  did  it  .  .  .  well,  out  of  patriotism. 
Don't  you  consider  that's  a  valid  motive?" 

"Valid,  yes — but  it's  used  too  often  to  rationalize 
less  respectable  motives,"  said  Smith.  "When  I  asked 
for  volunteers,  they  always  asked,  'What's  in  it?'" 

"Do  you  think  he"' — Laye-Parker  waved  toward  the 
Great  Bear  that  had  suddenly  pricked  itself  out  against 
the  night  sky — "do  you  think  he  asked  that?" 

His  wife  folded  her  fur  stole  over  her  black  dress  and 
said,  "What  time  is  it  expected?" 

The  two  men  answered  simultaneously,  "Nine- 
fifty-three." 

"Have  you  ever  looked  through  a  telescope?"  Smith 
asked  Isabel  Laye-Parker. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I've  always  wanted  to." 

"You  must  try  it  one  day,"  said  Smith.  "The  thing 
that  gets  you  is  the  immobility,  the  vastness  " 

Laye-Parker  turned  his  head.  Lowther,  the  Minister 
of  Defense,  had  suddenly  appeared  through  one  of  the 
porches.  A  number  of  people  had  gathered  around  a 
loud-speaker.  The  sound  had  been  turned  down  to 
barely  audible  sentences. 

".  .  .  The  same  frequencies  are  in  use  in  Satellite 
Six— the  Chelovyek,  as  it  is  popularly  called— so 
that  " 

"Isn't  it  fantastic?"  a  Scottish  voice  exclaimed,  over- 
laying the  commentary,  which  continued. 

"  thus  the  coded  radio  signals  are  now  being  re- 
placed in  part  at  least  by  messages,  humanly  trans- 
mitted. Within  a  few  minutes  all  the  external  lighting 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament"— the  sound  had  now 
been  turned  up— "will  be  extinguished  in  order  to  ac- 
custom the  eyes  of  viewers  to  the  darkness  before  the 
passage  of  the  Chelovyek.  On  the  Terrace  tonight  a 

distinguished  company  "  The  sound  was  turned 

down  again. 

"It's  strange,"  said  Smith,  as  Lowther  drew  up  a 
chair,  "that  we  might  have  kept  Kuprin  in  England  if 
we'd  tried  hard  enough.  I  knew  him  at  Cambridge.  So 
did  Laye-Parker.  Kuprin  was  a  passionate  chess 
player.  He  often  came  to  my  rooms." 

Laye-Parker  said,  "He  was  a  dreary  little  man  ex- 
cept when  he  played  chess.  No  social  life  at  all." 

"Except,"  said  Smith,  "a  wife  and  two  children." 

The  lights  along  the  Terrace  suddenly  went  out.  A 
waiter  knocked  over  a  trayful  of  glasses  with  a 
splintering  crash. 

"It's  better  to  shut  your  eyes  for  a  bit,"  said  the 
policeman  standing  by  the  parapet.  He  had  served  in 
the  navy  during  the  war.  Some  of  the  spectators  had 
field  glasses  and  were  training  them  toward  the  sky. 


He  wanted  to  look  away, 
hut  her  steadfast  gaze  drew  his  eyes. 

"  Will  I  be  disappointed  in  you Vera  said. 
•7  wouldn't  like  to  he  disappointed  in  you,  S/nith." 


"Che-lo-vyek,"  said  Smith.  "It  means  'human  be- 
ing— man.' " 

"Where  did  you  learn  your  Russian  ?"  Lowther  asked. 

"Cambridge,"  Smith  replied.  "I  took  a  course — in 
1940 — what  you  might  call  a  crash  course.  I  was  asked 
to  volunteer  for  Norway  " 

"There  it  is!"  said  the  policeman.  "Over  there — to 
the  north — ^just  over  the  bridge." 

As  he  said  it,  there  were  cries  of,  "There — by  the 
bridge,"  a  scraping  of  chairs  as  the  spectators  rose  to 
their  feet  and  then  a  hush  as  the  Chelovyek,  unmis- 
takable in  its  brilliance,  rose  in  a  flat  arc  over  the 
river,  moving  steadily  to  the  south. 

Behind  them,  forgotten,  the  voice  of  the  BBC  com- 
mentator bumbled  on:  "           moving  in  a  majestic 

progress  down  the  Thames.  And  now  we  will  relay  the 
voice  of  " 

The  plangent  signal  of  the  Chelovyek,  a  moan  and 
pause,  moan  and  pause,  silenced  the  commentator. 

"I,  Dimitri  Vassilievitch  Gorlov  "  The  sound 

boomed  like  a  voice  in  a  cave. 

"They've  made  it,"  said  Lowther  in  a  whisper. 
"They  " 

"  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  volunteer 

for  humanity,  bring  greetings  to  Britain,  to  London 
and  to  the  British  Parliament.  Peace  to  the  world." 
And  then  in  Russian,  "M/r  Miru."  The  voice  ended 
abruptly  as  the  Chelovyek  disappeared  from  sight  and 
a  second  later  its  signal  began  again,  but  now  the 
moaning  no  longer  seemed  to  come  from  an  object  in 
space. 

"Switch  on  the  lights,"  a  man  called  out.  "Someone's 
not  very  well." 

The  lights  on  the  Terrace  were  simultaneously  lit  and 
at  once  the  spectators  began  to  give  one  another  a 
chatter  of  impressions. 

"It  was  sinister — quite  sinister,"  said  Isabel.  "They 
say  he  can't  feel  any  sense  of  gravity.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  him  whizzing  round  and  round  like  that  till  he 
dies.  I'd  like  a  drink." 

"We'll  go  to  the  bar  and  order,"  said  Lowther. 
"Come  on,  Brian."  As  they  joined  the  movement  to- 
ward the  Members'  Bar,  he  said  to  Laye-Parker, 
"What  is  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  moment,"  said  Laye-Parker 
slowly.  "What  sort  of  weight  rocket  do  you  think 
they'd  need  to  put  the  Chelovyek  into  its  orbit?" 

"God  knows,"  said  Lowther  with  a  shrug.  "The 
first  Vanguard  weighed  twenty  pounds — and  that 
needed  an  eleven-ton  rocket.  This  damn  thing  must 
take  a  rocket— I'd  say  of  over  five  hundred  tons.  And 
if  they  put  a  war  head  in  it  " 

They  took  their  place  in  the  queue  leading  to  the 
counter. 

"Unless,  of  course,"  he  added,  "they've  evolved 
some  sort  of  fuel— a  fuel  of  great  compactness  and 
power — which  could  economize 
in  weight.   The  extraordinary 
part  of  this  business  is  that  three 
men  in  Russia— Liadov,  Gellner 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  96 
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o  one  can  call  me  an  insensitive  woman.  That 
has  been  my  trouble.  If  I  could  harden  myself 
to  other  people's  feelings,  my  life  would  be 
very  different.  As  it  is,  here  I  am  today  a  wreck, 
a  positive  wreck,  through  no  fault  of  my  own, 
just  because  I  could  not  bear  to  hurt  the  people 
1  love.  What  is  the  future  to  be?  1  ask  myself 
the  question  a  hundred  times  a  day.  I'm  nearly 
forty,  my  looks  are  going,  and  if  my  health 
goes  too — which  would  not  surprise  me  after 
ail  I've  been  through — then  I  shall  have  to  give 
up  this  job  and  live  on  the  ridiculous  alimony 
that  I  get  from  Kenneth.  A  fine  outlook. 

Well,  there's  one  thing:  I  keep  my  sense  of 
lumor.  My  friends,  the  few  I  have,  give  me  at 
ast  that  credit.  And  they  say  I'm  plucky.  They 
light  to  see  me  sometimes.  When  1  come  back 
f,m  work  at  the  end  of  the  day — and  often  it's 
il  r  seven  before  I  get  home;  my  boss  has  no 
si  er  feelings,  I  can  tell  you  that  much — and  I 
ai  to  get  my  little  bit  of  supper,  and  dust 
lid  the  fiat — the  woman  who  comes  in 
e  a  week  always  leaves  something  in  the 


wrong  place— I  just  feel  like  throwing  myself 
on  my  bed  and  ending  it  all.  Then  perhaps  the 
telephone  rings,  and  I  make  the  most  tremen- 
dous effort  to  be  bright,  and  I  catch  a  glimpse 
of  myself  in  the  looking  glass — sixty-five  if  I'm 
a  day,  with  those  dreary  lines,  and  my  hair's 
lost  its  color  too — and  it's  some  woman  friend, 
probably,  canceling  lunch  on  Sunday  because 
she  has  something  better  to  do,  or  it's  my  ex- 
mother-in-law  complaining  of  her  bronchitis  or 
the  letter  she's  had  from  Kenneth,  as  if  that's 
my  concern  these  days,  but  the  point  is  that 
none  of  them  consider  my  feelings,  in  the  way  1 
consider  theirs.  I'm  the  one  to  get  what  father 
used  to  call  "the  thick  end  of  the  stick,"  and  it's 
been  like  that  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
way  back  in  the  days  when  he  and  mother  used 
to  squabble  like  cat  and  dog,  and  I  had  to  play 


the  part  of  go-between.  I  don't  pretend  to  have 
brains,  I  never  have.  Plenty  of  common  sense, 
when  dealing  with  everyday  matters,  and  I've 
never  been  sacked  from  a  job  yet — I've  always 
been  the  one  to  hand  in  the  notice — but  when  it 


For  a  woman  whose  health  has  always  been 
tricky,  what  with  standing  by  while  he  had  the 
drinking  bouts,  and  cooking  for  him,  and 
cleaning  the  flat  hardly  able  to  stand  myself, 
well — I  said  to  his  friends — it  seemed  really 
wiser  to  let  him  go.  I  collapsed  afterward,  of 
course.  Flesh  and  blood  could  stand  no  more. 
But  blame  him — no.  It's  far  more  dignified  to 
keep  silent  when  one  is  lacerated. 
The  first  time  I  realized  how  much  people 
were  going  to  depend  on  me  in  life  was  when 


father  and  mother  came  to  me  in  turn  about 
their  own  troubles.  1  was  only  fourteen  at  the 
time.  We  were  living  in  Eastbourne — my  fa- 
ther was  in  a  solicitor's  office,  not  exactly  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  but  an  important  position 


comes  to  asking  for  anything  for  myself,  or 
sticking  up  for  my  own  rights,  which  I  should 
have  done  with  Kenneth,  then  I'm  quite  hope- 
less, I  just  give  in  and  say  nothing.  I  suppose 
I've  been  more  put  upon  in  life,  more  used, 
more  hurt,  than  anyone  would  credit  for  one 
lone  woman.  Call  it  fate,  or  misfortune,  call  it 
what  you  will,  it's  true.  And  it  comes  from  be- 
ing unselfish,  though  I  say  it  myself. 

Take  what  happened  recently.  I  could  have 
married  Edward  any  time  during  the  past  three 
years — he  used  to  talk  about  the  Pacific  islands 
with  tears  in  his  eyes — but  I  always  refused  to 
do  anything  drastic,  for  his  sake.  "You  have  a 
wife,  and  a  career,"  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "and 
your  duty  is  to  put  her  first."  Silly,  I  dare  say.  I 
can't  think  of  any  other  woman  who  would 
have  behaved  in  that  way.  But  then  I  have  my 
ideals,  and  certain  things  are  right,  and  certain 
things  are  wrong.  I  inherited  that  from  father. 
When  Kenneth  left  me — and  I'd  been  through 
hell  for  six  years — I  did  not  complain;  I  just 
said  we  were  incompatible,  and  his  restless 
temperament  clashed  with  my  own  more  stay- 
at-home  nature,  and  that  all  that  whisky  drink- 
ing was  not  the  happiest  way  to  start  a  family. 


above  the  head  clerk — and  my  mother  looked 
after  the  house,  quite  a  nice  house  standing  in 
its  own  garden,  not  semidetached,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  and  we  kept  a  general  maid,  and 
being  an  only  child  I  suppose  1  got  into  the 
habit  of  listening  too  much  to  grown-up  con- 
versation. I  remember  so  well  coming  back 
from  school  wearing  my  little  gym  dress  with 
the  white  flannel  shirt,  and  carrying  the  ugly 
school  hat  slung  on  my  back,  and  I  stood  in 
the  hall  pulling  off  my  shoes  outside  the  din- 
ing room — we  used  the  dining  room  as  a  liv- 
ing room  in  winter,  the  drawing  room  faced 
north — and  I  heard  father  say: 

"What  are  we  going  to  say  to  Dilly  ?"  Dilly  is 
such  a  pretty  name,  too,  but  they  always  called 
me  Dilly.  Now  I  knew  at  once  something  was 
wrong.  The  very  tone  of  father's  voice.  The 
emphasis  on  the  "are,"  as  if  they  were  in  some 
sort  of  embarrassment.  Well,  any  other  child 
would  either  have  taken  no  notice  and  for- 
gotten about  it,  cr  walked  straight  in  and  said 
there  and  then,  "What's  wrong?"  I  was  far  too 
sensitive  for  that. 

I  stood  outside  the  dining  room,  trying  to 
hear  what  my  mother  said  in  answer,  but  all  I 
could  catch  was  something  about  "She'll  soon 
settle  down,"  and  then  I  heard  movement  as 
if  she  were  getting  up  from  her  chair,  so  I 
quickly  ran  upstairs.  Something  was  afoot, 
some  change,  which  was  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference to  all  our  lives,  and  from  the  way 
mother  said  continued  on  page  133 
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Dilly  was  not  one  to  put  a  word  of  blame 

on  anybody  else,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  when  she  told  you  her  story, 
Jife  had  treated  her  pretty  shabbily. 
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e  have  now  been  engaged  in  the  Cold  War  for 
some  ten  years,  and  we  know  many  things  today 
that  we  did  not  know  when  it  began.  One  of  them 
is  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is  that  what  hap- 
pens in  India  during  the  next  ten  years  will  be  of 
critical  importance  in  the  great  conflict  generated 
by  the  rise  of  Communism. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  the  critical  area  of  the 
world  was  Western  Europe.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Western  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  prostrated  and  exhausted,  bankrupt  and 
without  defenses.  Worst  of  all,  they  were  unable 
by  their  own  efforts  to  rebuild  their  ruins  and  to 
revive  their  economics,  and  thus  they  were  with- 
out hope.  This  crisis — which  threatened  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  Western  civilization  in 
Europe — was  met  in  this  country  by  two  very 
great  acts  of  statesmanship.  One  was  the  Marshall 
Plan;  the  other  was  the  organization  of  NATO. 
These  two  acts  made  it  possible  for  Western  Eu- 
rope to  recover  from  the  war,  and  to  become,  by 
its  own  hard  work  and  know-how,  the  second 
most  productive  area  in  the  world. 

But  in  the  very  years  when  we  were  making  it 
possible  for  Western  Europe  to  bring  about  its 
own  recovery,  the  Western  position  and  influence 
in  China  collapsed.  Whether  this  could  have  been 
prevented  has  been  hotly  debated  in  this  country. 
The  fact  is  that  China  now  is  a  Communist  coun- 
try, and  that  there  is  no  practical  prospect  what- 
ever that  the  Communists  who  rule  China  can  be 
ousted  from  abroad  or  overthrown  from  within. 

The  Red  Chinese  government  is  working  with  a 
fierce  and  fanatical  energy  to  overcome  the  im- 
memorial poverty  and  backwardness  of  the  Chinese 
nation.  It  is  a  terrible  and  awe-inspiring  spectacle, 
which  rests  on  this  fundamental  thesis:  that  in 
order  to  raise  the  great  masses  of  Asia  out  of  their 
primitive  way  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  many,  and  the  comforts  of  most,  of  a 
whole  generation  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Is  this  necessary?  Is  this  the 
only  way?  Must  a  backward  peo- 
ple choose  between  remaining 
backward  and  submitting  to  an 
ordeal  of  tyranny  and  of  cruelty 
in  order  to  get  over  the  hump  and 
into  the  modern  age?  On  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  depends, 


A  wise  American  tells  us:  Poverty. 
If  we  don't  help  the  Indians  do  it 


we  had  better  realize,  the  future 
of  Southern  Asia,  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  of  Africa,  and,  it  may 
well  be,  of  a  part  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  gen- 
eralities; as,  for  example,  by  declaring  that  our 
democratic  system  of  free  enterprise  is  better  than 
the  Communist  system.  We  must  teach  ourselves 
to  understand  that  our  system,  which  grew  up  on 
a  rich  and  empty  continent,  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  Asia.  Because  of  that,  though  the  picture  of  our 
material  prosperity  is  admired  and  envied,  it  is  in 
fact  readily  exploited  for  Communist  propaganda. 
For  what  the  Communists  say  is  that  in  the  over- 
crowded and  backward  countries  they  'alone  have 
a  way  of  lifting  the  people  within  sight  of  an 
American  standard  of  life.  They  point  to  Russia 
and  say  they  can  prove  their  claim  by  what  has 
been  done  there  in  the  past  forty  years. 

The  influence  of  Communism  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  lies,  above  all 
else,  in  the  example  of  Russia — in  the  demonstra- 
tion that  in  forty  years  a  defeated  and  backward 
country,  which  had  to  fight  a  civil  war  and  a  world 
war  as  well,  has  become  one  of  the  two  mightiest 
powers  in  the  world. 

You  cannot,  as  they  say,  beat  a 
horse  with  no  horse.  We  cannot 
beat  the  Soviet  example  by  our  ex- 
ample. For  we  are  not  an  example 
that  backward  peoples  can  follow, 
and  unless  we  can  manage  to  create 
an  example  which  they  can  follow, 
we  shall  almost  certainly  lose  the 
Cold  War  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  some,  I  know,  who  will  say:  Why 
is  it  our  business  to  create  an  example  which 
the  backward  peoples  can  follow?  Do  we  not 
have  enough  problems  of  our  own  to  worry  us 
without  taking  on  any  responsibility  for  solving 
the  problems  of  the  great  masses  of  backward 
peoples? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  we  can  no 
more  withdraw  from  the  world  community  than 
an  American  family  can  withdraw  from  the  com- 


munity in  which  it  lives.  Least  of  all  can  a  famil 
withdraw  if  it  happens  to  be,  as  we  are  in  th 
world,  the  richest  member  of  the  community.  It  i 
impossible  to  say:  My  children  go  to  a  privat 
school.  Why  should  I  pay  school  taxes  for  thi 
public  schools?  It  is  impossible  to  say:  I  go  abou 
in  my  private  automobile.  Why  should  I  car 
about  buses  and  streetcars  and  subways?  For  th 
same  reason,  the  United  States  cannot  make  it 
self  richer  and  richer,  and  not  care  what  happen 
elsewhere.  We  cannot  do  this  because  if  we  dii 
those  of  us  who  have  a  conscience  would  have  ; 
bad  conscience.  And  even  if  we  did  not  have  a  bac 
conscience,  it  would  be  frightening  to  live  in  i 
world  in  which  we  had  aroused  the  envy  and  hao|^ 
provoked  the  hatred  of  so  large  a  part  of  mankind 

There  is,  however,  so  it  seems  tc 
me,  an  even  greater  reason  tharj 
these.  It  is  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity—indeed, we  may  call  it  i 
privilege  — of  playing  a  leading 
part  in  a  noble  and  fascinating  and 
decisive  human  adventure.  The  age 
we  live  in,  this  twentieth  century, 
is  the  beginning  of  many  things, 
and  of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  awakening  and  the  uprising 
of  the  submerged  masses  in  the 
old  imperial  lands. 

It  is  an  uprising  not  only  against  foreign  domin 
nation,  but  also  against  their  own  native  feudal-) 
ism  or  tribalism  and  above  all  against  their  abject 
poverty.  We  could  not,  of  course,  control  this  his- 
toric movement  even  if  we  tried.  But  what  we  may) 
be  able  to  do  is  to  assist  in  a  demonstration! 
for  all  the  world  to  see  of  how,  without  the! 
sacrifice  of  human  rights,  it  may  be  possible  to' 
conquer  poverty. 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  question  of  where 
this  demonstration  can  best  be  made,  and  of  how 
it  can  be  made. 

It  can  best  be  made  in  India.  Why  in  India? 
First  of  all,  because  the  demonstration  must  be 
made  in  a  big  country.  Russia  is  a  big  country  and 
China  is  a  big  country.  And  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  demonstrate  that  poverty  can  be  conquered  in 
a  big  country.  We  have  already  proved  in  Puerto 
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(!>nquered  in  India  and  soon. 

J  the  Communists  will  try  it  theirs.      By  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


» what  can  be  done  in  a  small  country  which 
a  rich  friend.  Puerto  Rico  is  inspiring.  But  it 
not  prove  the  point  that  has  to  be  proved : 
the  standard  of  life  can  be  raised  decisively  in 
ry  big  and  a  very  poor  country, 
le  second  reason  for  choosing  India  for  this 
onstration  is  that  if  India  turns  to  Commu- 
,  as  almost  surely  it  will  if  it  fails  in  its  present 
s  of  development,  Asia  will  be  dominated 
hree  Communist  powers — the  Soviet  Union, 
la  and  India. 

s  things  are  going  now  in  India,  the  rate  of 
j^ess  is  so  slow  that  for  all  practical  human 
Joses  there  is  no  progress  at  all.  The  Indian 
lomy  is  at  present  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
r  cent  a  year.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
that  this  rate  of  growth  is  in  fact  faster 
our  own.  That  is  a  statistical  illusion.  For 

Indian  economy  is  so  appall- 

ly  poor  that  if  it  grows  only  at 

rate  of  4  per  cent  a  year,  it  will 

:e  thirty-five  years  to  increase 

Indian  per  capita  income  to 

t  over  two  dollars  a  week.  If 

t  is  the  best  that  can  be  done, 

re  will  be  a  political  disaster  in 

iia  before  the  thirty-five  years 

over. 

le  third  reason  for  cKoosing  India  is  that 
a  now  has  enough  technical  ability,  enough 
petence  in  organization,  in  management  and 
idministration.  Enough  for  what?  Enough 
ise  successfully  an  amount  of  foreign  aid 

will  make  possible  within  the  next  eight  to 
en  years  India's  transition  from  economic 
nation  to  a  condition  of  sustained  economic 
vth. 

he  aim  of  India,  as  for  any  of  the  industrially 
erdeveloped  countries,  is  to  reach  as  quickly 
ossible  the  point  of  "economic  take-off"  from 
;h  point  on  it  can  sustain  its  own  further 
lomic  growth  through  its  own  surplus  of 

9  tal  and  the  normal  channels  of  international 

a  stment. 

ntil  this  stage  of  development  has  been 
e  hed,  India  will  require  outside  aid.  It  is  esti- 
11  ed  that  India's  need  will  be  for  between  eight 
I  ten  billion  dollars  of  foreign  exchange  be- 
c  it  can  reach  the  point  of  economic  take-off. 


As  a  first  step  toward  this  goal,  India  is  now 
preparing  a  third  Five  Year  Plan  which  envisions 
a  total  capital  investment  of  $20,000,000,000  from 
1961  to  1966.  One  fourth  of  this  amount— $5,000,- 
000,000 — is  required  in  foreign  exchange  and  must 
come  from  such  outside  sources  as  the  private-cap- 
ital markets  of  the  Western  world,  the  World  Bank 
and  foreign  governments.  It  is  this  effort  to  obtain 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  from  outside  sources  that 
the  United  States  will  want  to  support. 

The  third  Five  Year  Plan  is  designed  to  develop 
the  sectors  of  India's  economy  that  are  crucial  to 
its  further  development.  The  capital  investment 
will  be  in  agriculture,  chiefly  to  build  dams  to  pro- 
vide water,  and  factories  to  provide  fertilizer.  It 
will  also  be  in  the  development  of  oil,  in  steel,  in 
the  nonferrous  metals,  in  heavy  machinery  and  in 
the  further  development  of  coal,  electric  power 
and  transport. 

If  the  Five  Year  Plan  can  fulfill  its  objectives, 
India  in  1 966  will  be  within  a  few  years  of  achieving 
self-sufficiency,  of  having  become  an  independent, 
self-generating  economy.  It  will  be  close  to  its 
goal.  It  will  be  close  to  that  point  in  its  develop- 
ment where  it  will  need  no  foreign  capital  beyond 
what  can  be  obtained  by  normal  commercial 
operations  and  private  foreign  investment. 

This  can  be  done,  as  I  said  above,  because  India 
already  has  the  administrative  capacity  to  carry 
out  successfully  a  large  and  sustained  program  of 
economic  development.  India  is  a  frightfully  poor 
country.  But  it  is  not  backward,  as  are  many 
countries  in  Africa,  for  example,  where  the  masses 
are  still  living  in  the  Stone  Age  and  where  society 
is  still  tribal.  In  India  there  is  an  educated  class  in 
government  and  in  industry  which  is  quite  ca- 
pable, if,  for  the  next  few  years,  it  has  some  ma- 
terial help  from  the  outside,  of  accomplishing  the 
take-off  from  the  ancient  stagnant  poverty  of  Asia 
toward  a  progressive,  independent,  modern 
economy. 

This  is  what  Russia  has  accomplished  in  the  past 
forty  years.  This  is  what  China  may  be  accom- 
plishing now. 

Nobody  can  guarantee  that  In- 
dia will  succeed.  The  honest  thing 
to  say  is  that  the  odds  are  not  un- 
favorable, and  that  what  is  asked 
of  us  in  money  is  not  very  much, 
considering  what  we  and  all  the 


world  may  win  from  making  the 
attempt.  What  is  asked  of  us  is  the 
better  part  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 
This  is  less  than  one  ninth  of  our 
present  investment  in  surplus 
crops  which  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with. 

To  be  sure,  a  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money 
and  even  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  throw 
it  away  carelessly.  But  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
a  few  years  to  help  India  make  the  take-off  may 
be,  if  the  experiment  and  the  demonstration  suc- 
ceed, as  good  a  gamble  as  this  country  has  taken 
since  Jefferson  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
Seward  bought  Alaska.  For  if  India  can  rise  out 
of  the  stagnant  morass  of  Asian  poverty  without 
resorting  to  the  totalitarian  method,  we  shall 
see  one  of  the  very  great  moments  of  the  age 
we  live  in. 

It  will  have  been  proved  to  all 
the  world  that  there  is  another  way 
to  conquer  poverty  than  that  which 
is  now  being  used  in  Russia  and 
in  China.  If  there  is  such  another 
way,  a  resounding  blow  will  have 
been  struck  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

When  I  think  of  this  glorious  gamble  which  is 
offered  to  us,  I  think  of  what  is  the  alternative  to 
our  taking  this  monetary  risk.  If  we  will  not  make 
the  contribution,  what  then?  The  answer  is  that  in 
all  probability  there  will  set  in  a  great  despair  in 
India,  and  in  this  despair  the  Communist  alter- 
native will  find  little  resistance. 

By  failing  now  to  respond  to  India's  need,  to 
meet  this  stirring  challenge,  we  shall  deprive  India 
of  choice.  We  shall,  in  effect,  be  asking  India  to 
sacrifice  a  whole  generation  to  the  totalitarian 
alternative.  We  shall  be  saying  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  demonstrate  that  a  democratic  solution 
is  possible. 

If  that  happens  because  we  do  not  understand 
the  issue,  just  what,  I  ask  myself,  will  we  have 
been  doing  with  the  dollars  which  we  refused  to 
spend  on  the  great  gamble?  end 
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He  loved, 
she  loved, 

they  loved— 

that's  the  way 
to  conjugate  love. 


They  stood  in  the  dark  on  the  back  porch, 
beside  an  empty  washbasket,  and  kissed 
for  ten  minutes. 

He  was  a  big  man,  so  he  had  to  bend  down 
considerably  and  at  the  same  time  tilt  his  head 
on  one  side  in  order  to  meet  her  mouth  and 
hold  it,  and  this  always  gave  him  a  crick  in  his 
neck.  But  if  he  did  not  do  this,  if  he  kissed  her 
head-on,  so  to  speak,  with  only  a  slight  tilt  for 
the  noses,  she  had  to  tip  back  her  head  so  far 
that  she  got  a  crick  in  her  neck.  So  he  as- 
sumed the  crick. 

But  it  was  she  who  assumed  the  balance.  A 
big  man  bending  down  with  his  head  to  one 
side,  intent  on  kissing,  hasn't  half  the  balance 
of  a  woman  with  her  feet  well  planted,  her 
back  straight  and  her  face  lifted  slightly,  and 
a  woman,  too,  who  had  more  experience  in 
kissing  than  he.  For  she  possessed  a  separate 
co-ordinated  state  of  body  and  heart  designed 
to  receive  kisses,  to  interpret  and  answer  kisses 
and  to  record  them:  petal  kisses  from  little 
girls;  babies'  kisses,  wet  and  opcnmouthcd 
with  an  exuberant  bite  at  the  end;  kisses  from 
little  boys  in  from  the  snow  with  runny  noses ; 
and  his  kisses,  this  man's,  which  amounted  to 
a  private  and  complex  vocabulary  which 
spoke  matters  beyond  the  wall  of  words. 

And  so,  even  though  his  hands  held  her 
firmly  above  the  elbows,  it  was  her  hands, 
palms  open,  laid  on  either  side  of  his  ribs, 
that  executed  the  control  of  balance. 

These  were  kisses  which  took  time.  Or 
rather  disregarded  it.  They  had  no  purpose; 
they  were  not  in  greeting  or  good-by;  these 
were  not  kisses  to  plead  or  pardon,  to  comfort 
or  seduce,  nor  even  to  explore  and  discover, 
for  so  much  was  known — almost  all.  These 
were  thoughtful  kisses,  reflective;  kisses  that 
pondered;  kisses  that  affirmed  and  musingly, 
without  urgency,  reaffirmed.  These  were  kisses 
of  gentle  speech:  breath  mingling,  words 
touching.  Round  kisses,  these,  whose  circling 
began  with  the  warm  magnetic  contact  and 


curved,  clinging,  into  thought,  and  thought 
moved  on  to  recollection  and  the  kiss  clung 
there  a  moment,  for  to  recall  and  to  contem- 
plate were  the  same,  so  well  were  things 
known;  and  at  last  the  kiss  slipped  down  into 
the  long  conscious  touch. 

When  they  stopped  to  take  a  breath,  his 
right  hand  would  relax  on  her  elbow,  but  be- 
fore he  could  lift  his  hand  she  would  reach  up 
and  stroke  the  back  of  his  neck  where  the  crick 
was.  And  presently  they  would  kiss  again. 

They  had  been  married  for  eleven  years. 
They  had  four  children  they  couldn't  possibly 
have  alTorded  if  they  had  ever  totaled  up  the 
cost,  a  house  that  wasn't  half  paid  for,  and 
perpetual  bills  that  were  always  too  big.  But 
the  children  were  by  far  the  nicest  people 
either  of  them  had  ever  known,  and  the  house 
had  a  yard  full  of  giant  oak  trees,  and  the  bills 
were  for  things  they  couldn't  live  without,  or 
so  the  notion  of  civilization  insisted,  and  they 
went  along  with  it. 

He  was  a  man  who,  when  he  came  home  in 
the  evening,  before  he  had  closed  the  front 
door,  would  call  out: 

"Where  are  you?" 

"Here,"  she  would  answer  from  the  cellar 
or  upstairs  or  the  kitchen.  "What  is  it?" 

"Nothing.  1  just  wondered  where  you  were." 

Or  perhaps  after  supper  he  would  wander 
into  the  kitchen  where  she  was  sprinkling 
clothes  and  watch  her  silently  for  a  minute 
and  say: 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Sprinkling  clothes.  Why?" 

"Nothing.  I  just  wondered  what  you  were 
doing."  And  then  he  would  touch  her  briefly, 
pat  her  shoulder,  brush  his  face  against  her 
hair,  and  go  back  to  a  newspaper  or  a  book  he 
was  reading,  first  lighting  his  pipe,  which  he 
did  when  he  was  at  peace.  That  is  the  kind  of 
pipe  smoker  he  was. 

She  was  a  woman  who  lightly  walked  a  nar- 
row path  of  courage  and  who  did  not  look 
back,  but  forward ;  and  who  did  this  not  as  an 
act  of  wisdom  or  of  gallantry,  but  as  a  simple 


act  of  trust :  for  it  was  he  who  cleared  the  path 
she  walked ;  it  was  he,  she  felt,  who  shouldered 
the  ax  and  gave  her  the  banner  to  carry.  She 
knew  that  their  destination  lay  somewhere  up 
that  path;  she  knew  that  it  was  not  a  place, 
not  a  time,  but  an  element:  something  right, 
something  good;  an  element  of  safety,  and 
infinitely  worth  the  journey.  But  it  puzzled  her 
that  she  did  not  know  what  it  was.  And  often 
she  was  haunted  by  a  longing  that  had  no 
name. 

He  had  brought  his  business,  a  small  plant 
that  turned  out  package  machinery,  through 
eight  painstaking  years  of  development.  He 
was  now,  through  the  vital  necessity  to  ex- 
pand, in  the  midst  of  one  last  precarious  year, 
after  which  he  would  be  in  the  clear. 

In  the  past  months  he  came  often  and  stood 
in  a  doorway  to  watch  her  sew  on  a  button  or 
mix  a  meat  loaf,  biting  the  stem  of  his  cold 
pipe,  and  she  saw  that  the  fatigue  lines  near 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  had  deepened.  And  it 
was  seldom  that  he  would  go  back  to  his  book 
or  newspaper  and  light  the  pipe.  Instead  he 
would  stand  and  talk  idly  to  her  about  one 
thing  or  another.  And  on  weekends  he  would 
follow  her  from  room  to  room,  not  talking 
much,  just  watching  and  biting  the  pipestem. 
Often  when  she  passed  him  in  the  hall  or  on 
the  stairs,  he  would  stop  her  and  kiss  her,  long 
and  thoughtfully. 

In  these  past  months  she  would  be  awak- 
ened in  the  night  by  a  sly  fear  that  threw  peb- 
bles at  the  sleeping  window  of  her  mind,  only 
to  scurry  away  into  a  dark  alley  of  thought 
where  she  dared  not  follow.  She  would  turn 
on  her  pillow  then  and  listen  to  the  quietness 
of  his  breathing  and  marvel  at  the  calm  of  his 
sleep:  even  in  his  sleep!  For  that  calm,  that 
sustained  serenity  held  his  strength.  Some- 
where inside  him  there  was  an  assurance  that 
nothing  had  ever      continued  on  page  m4 

He  held  her  close.  "Kissing  you. 

being  in  the  same  room 
with  you — or  at  the  same 

clothesline — makes  good  j 
things  seem  more  likely."  ! 
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By  BETTY  COE  SPICER 

t^lks  to 


teen-agers 


The  door  to  Pat  Boone's  private  office  doesn't 
read  "Mr.  Boone";  it  just  says  The  Cooga 
MooGA  Kid.  Still  in  the  dari<  slacks  and  jersey  he 
wears  at  rehearsals  of  his  television  show,  Pat 
Boone  unwraps  a  drugstore  sandwich,  props  one 
white  buck  shoe  on  his  cluttered  desk  and  settles 
down  to  share  his  lunch  hour  with  a  large  and 
lively  company — his  teen-age  fans.  He  stretches 
forward  to  pick  up  the  top  letter  from  a  fat  file  on 
his  desk,  reads  the  first  sentence,  and  then  his  face 
breaks  into  that  quick,  friendly  grin  his  fans  are  so 
responsive  to. 

''Dear  Pal :  I'm  sorry  I  haven' I  written  sooner  hut 
I've  been  so  busy,"  the  painstaking  twelve-year-old 
handwriting  apologizes  to  one  of  the  world's 
busiest  young  men.  "But  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  book,  Twixt  Twelve  and  Twenty.  It  sounds  like 
you  wrote  it  to  me.  Everything  you  talk  about  is 
happening  to  me." 

Pat  puts  down  the  sandwich  and  makes  notes  for 
his  answer.  He  wrote  his  book  because,  as  a  just- 
out-of-his-teens  success,  he  suddenly  found  people 
clamoring  for  his  solution  to  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems, particularly  the  problems  of  teen-agers. 

"I'm  a  singer.  1  can't  think  of  myself  as  an  ex- 
pert in  the  advice  department.  But  I  can  remember 
how  confused  a  teen-ager  can  get!  1  was  lucky,  1 
guess.  A  lot  of  people  helped  me.  If  anything  1  can 
say  now  will  help  any  teen-ager,  I'd  like  to  try." 

Simple,  complicated,  poignant,  sometimes  even 
funny,  the  letters  with  their  problems  and  ques- 
tions flood  into  Pat's  office. 

"Dear  Pal:  My  name  is  Bill.  I'm  seventeen  and  I 
want  to  he  a  .singer.  I'm  serious  about  it.  I  want  to 
make  singing  my  career  and  need  to  get  experience. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  it  ?" 

Pat  understands  dreams  like  this,  and  sympa- 
thizes. ("A  few  years  ago  all  /  had  were  hopes  and 
dreams.")  "I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  started  in 
a  career  and  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  formula  on 
how  to  do  it,"  he  writes.  "1  can  give  you  a  few 
pointers.  Most  important:  some  downright  hard 
work  to  go  with  your  talent.  You  can  get  the  ex- 
perience you  need  if  you  volunteer  to  sing  at  as 
many  community  affairs  as  possible.  It's  really 
valuable  toward  the  self-confidence  you  will  need. 
The  best  of  luck." 

"Why  cant  parents  understand  "  turns  up 

as  the  first  line  in  quite  a  lot  of  Pat's  letters.  Second 
lines  are  generally  more  specific.  "What  color  lip- 
stick should  I  wear  ?"  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  asks, 
just  as  if  Pat  knew  her  as  well  as  she  feels  she 
knows  him  via  her  television  set.  "My  mother  says 
pink  only !"  A  reply  suggests  that  "being  young  is 
too  wonderful  to  waste  a  day  worrying  about  the 
color  of  your  lipstick.  Relax,  enjoy  today.  Don't 
try  to  rush  the  business  of  growing  up  to  that 
'someday  when  I  can  do  what  1  want!'  You'll  get 
there.  But  the  chances  are  it  won't  be  all  the  fun 
you  think  it's  going  to  be  unless  you've  learned  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  days  in  between.  You'll  just 
be  yearning  for  something  still  farther  ahead." 


"My  mother  won't  let  me  wear  blue  jeans  when  I 
want  to!" 

Blue  jeans  are  fine  for  active  sports.  But  for 
other  occasions,  "A  girl  who  wears  a  pretty  dress 
and  a  pretty  hairdo  does  herself  a  favor.  Even  if  she 
isn't  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  crowd,  she's  got  a  head 
start  on  making  the  boys  think  so." 

"I'm  thirteen  ami  Tm  not  allowed  to  date — just 
big  school  parties.  What  do  you  think  is  the  right 
age  to  start  real  dating  ?  Your  fan,  Janie." 

"Personally,  Janie,  1  don't  think  real  dating 
should  start  until  high  school,  certainly  not  under 
fourteen.  For  one  thing,  there's  the  difficulty  of 
finding  ways  to  get  around.  Younger  teen-agers 
can't  drive  a  car  legally.  They  have  to  depend  on 
parents  or  friends  who  are  old  enough  to  drive. 
You  can't  expect  parents  to  play  chauffeur  all  the 
time,  and  older  teen-agers  don't  always  want 
younger  ones  along." 

"My  parents  won't  allow  me  to  go  steady.  They 
say  that  I'm  too  young  and  don't  know  my  own 
mind." 

"Well,  lots  of  things  about  going  steady  you  just 
don't  figure  out  in  advance  when  you're  young.  I 
went  steady  twice  before  I  met  Shirley,  my  wife. 
Both  times  the  girl  and  I  began  to  get  a  sort  of 
trapped  feeling  after  a  while.  When  you  meet  a  girl 
you  like,  naturally  you  want  to  sew  her  up  for 
yourself,  get  a  claim  on  all  her  evenings.  You  don't 
realize  this  is  going  to  conflict  with  other  activities 
you've  always  enjoyed — going  bowling  with  your 
buddies,  for  instance.  You've  got  an  obligation  to 
take  your  girl  out  instead.  You  can't  leave  her 
without  a  date.  You  both  get  tired  of  that.  What's 
really  bad  is  when  one  of  you  tires  before  the 
other.  Once  going  steady,  you  can't  just  drift 
apart.  Breaking  up  is  hard  to  do.  It  isn't  like  little 
kids  saying,  'I  don't  want  to  play  with  you  any 
more!'  Feelings  can  get  badly  hurt.  Personally,  1 
think  for  younger  teen-agers  that  making  a  mutual 
agreement  to  date  as  often  as  you  like,  not  exclud- 
ing other  dates,  is  better  than  going  steady." 

"  My  parents  can't  understand  why  I  want  to  dress 
and  talk  and  act  the  way  my  friends  do.  How  can  I 
convince  them  that  teen-age  fads  aren't  harmful?" 

"Teen-agers  have  a  great  capacity  for  instan- 
taneous joy  and  excitement."  It  might  help,  Pat 
replies,  to  point  out  that  each  generation  has  its 
fads.  "They're  part  of  growing  up.  The  sack  dress 
and  Ivy  League  styles  would  have  looked  weird 
ten  years  go.  Whatever  fad  turns  up  ten  years 
from  now  will  probably  look  weird  to  us  too." 


"/  can't  understand  all  the  'donts'  my  mother  and 
father  give  me.  What  do  parents  want  ?"  That's  a 
pretty  frequent  question  too. 

"Just  what  you  want  from  them,"  Pat  answers 
promptly.  "Love.  Approval.  Consideration.  Par- 
ents and  teen-agers  are  both  people.  Mostly  those 
'don'ts'  they  give  you  are  because  they  care  a  lot 
about  you.  You  wouldn't  want  them  not  to  care, 
would  you?" 

Pat  believes  parents  of  teen-agers  should  give 
realistic  advice,  take  time  to  explain  the  rules  they 
set  up.  If  they  do  explain,  teen-agers  will  under- 
stand. He  also  feels,  "Parents  should  practice  what 
they  preach  if  they  want  to  set  a  good  example  for 
their  kids.  If  parents  say,  'It's  wrong  to  drink.  It's 
wrong  to  drive  too  fast  and  break  laws,'  then  they 
shouldn't  do  those  things  themselves.  Teen-agers 
are  apt  to  wonder,  'Why  is  it  all  right  for  parents  to 
do  the  things  they  say  they  disapprove  of,  if  it's 
all  wrong  for  us?'" 

"Dear  Pat,"  fifteen-year-old  Ruth  writes,  "I  live 
in  a  small  town.  We  teen-agers  dont  have  a  place  to 
get  together  unless  it's  someone's  house.  Houses 
here  aren't  mansions  with  all  the  room  in  the  world. 
Once,  people  in  the  town  tried  to  help  us  with  a  teen- 
age community  center.  We  rented  a  basement  in  a 
club.  (It  was  the  only  place  big  enough.)  But  an  adult 
party  was  going  on  upstairs.  They  gave  some  of  the 
boys  beer,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  crashed  our 
party.  We  had  to  go  home.  What  can  we  do  ?" 

"Dear  Ruth:  I  can  understand  your  problem. 
It's  not  easy  to  find  a  community  place  for  get-to- 
gethers. I  used  to  live  in  a  small  town  too.  The  first 
thing  that  always  comes  to  my  mind  is  a  place  of 
worship.  Our  minister  always  encouraged  us  to 
have  our  get-togethers  there.  Why  don't  you  ask 
your  minister's  help?" 

"Last  night  my  daughter  came  home  from  a  party 
in  tears,"  a  mother         continued  on  page  m2 


''Dear  Pat—'' 

"What^s  uroi 


"Parents  are  too  vagi 
"You  got  married 
"I  belie 


Teen-age  "steadies,"  Pat  and  Shirley  Boone  married  at  19.  Five  years  and  four  daughters  later,  they  are  "thrilled  and  happy  at  the 
,  ,  way  things  have  worked  out  for  us."  Pat's  success  as  a  recording  artist  and  star  on  ABC-TV  has  not  altered  their  closeness. 

parents: 


out  sex^  either  moral  or  pliysicaL'^ 

ur  teens.  Help  me  convince  my  parents  it's  all  right  jor  me  too.'''' 
i^od.  My  jriends  don^t,  Ls  religion  important?^^ 
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Uoval-purplf  wool  jersey.  Sl*).9.'>.  l)y  Julia 
Kicliards.  For  afternoon,  pearls  and  silk  hap. 


The  priceless  little  lilai  k  « ilh  a  jacket,  for 
(lav  and  ni^ht.  .?74.')5,  l>v  Ben  Barrack. 


(rraplute-{;ray  wool  sml,  versatile  with  or  without  fox  cuffs. 
By  HichanI  Koliner;  ^\illloul  fur,  #()().()(•:  with  fur,  :?•).'). (H). 
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Esseniial  tweed  casual: 
skirt,  S25.00;  cardigan, 
$29.95:  w  ool-jersey  blouse, 
S9.9r>;    l)v    Toiii  Owen. 


BLACK  VELVET  ROLLEK  ABOVE 
FROM  MR,  JOHN'S  jrNIOR  COL- 
L  EC  T  ION  ;  G  A  R  [>  i:  N I A  HAT  WITH 
THIS  BLAt  K  FAM-l.R  i(V  SUZY;  RED 
BAG  BY  ilELLECAl.Ol.KON  NATHAN. 


WARDROBE 

Having  looked  at  a  thousand  fashions,  ive  decided  to  fix  our  sights  on  five 
would  do  the  ultimate  for  any  woman.  Each  one  has  a  thousand  virtues  — becomingness,  cuiaptabi 
good  fashion,  ^ood  value.  Together,  they  comprise  a  fall-and-ivinter  wardrobe  that  lives  up  to  the  t 
you  live,  answers  every  single  need,  going  and  coming.  In  reality,  it's  an  idea  for  you  to  work  pn 
Change  the  coat,  change  the  colors,  or  adopt  any  one  as  a  magnificent  addition  to  what  you  h 


I 


Note:  Skirt  lengths  about  I'i  inches  longer  this  season. 


Uv  W  lUlKLA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor 


^^^^^     This  vital  red  coat,  S89.95.  practical  over  tueeds, 

^  sensational  over  a  dinner  dress,  is  the  bright 

link  for  the  entire  wardrobe.  It  is  w  ool  and  chinchilla, 
double-breasted,  collarless  fashion.  Wear  it  any  day,  all  day. 
or  at  night,  or  to  a  football  game  in  a  raging  snowstorm. 
Beautiful  and  rugged.  Original  by  Pertegaz,  copied  by 
Gunther  Oppenheim.  A  high  fez  of  white  beaver  felt  from 
Mr.  John's  Junior  Collection,  a  small  white  fur 
at  the  neckline,  white  capeskin  gloves  and  a  big  black 
grained-leather  bag  by  Belle  Calderon  Nathan. 
Notice  the  same  hat.  bag  and  gloves  are  worn  with 
the  graphite-gray  suit.  Star  pin  above,  a  jewel 
to  wear  with  any  of  the  five  star  costumes. 


™  JOURNAL'S 


FIVE -STAR 


WARDROBE 


has  many  variations 


★ See  how  effectively  the  red  chinchilla  coat 
is  worn  with  a  blazing-red  sweater  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  by  Ted  Fell,  combined  with  the  suit  skirt. 
The  sweater  could  also  be  a  nubbly  white  mohair  or  charcoal-gray 
or  black,  equally  perfect  for  fall  and  winter  weekends. 
The  hat  can  be  a  small  pillbox  in  velvet  or  jersey, 
the  handbag  a  patterned  wool  by  Morris  Moscowitz. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HORST 


^^^^^   Royal-purple  wool  jersey.  The  greatly  loved 
^  fashion  of  pleats,  the  open  collar  that  takes 

jewelry  or  scarfs,  the  brilliant  color  and  versatility 
of  fabric  that  is  practically  a  law  with  American  women. 

Before  coat  time,  wear  it 
with  a  blue  velvet  hat 
^^^■^^  that  is  immune  to  weather,  a 

W^^^^  Lilly  Dache  junior,  lapis - 

lazuli  beads  by  Steve  Cadoro, 
and  a  violet  corduroy  handbag 
by  Morris  Moscowitz. 


( 


*The  priceless  little  black,  shown  on 
page  54  with  its  own  matching 
jacket,  becomes  a  devastating  evening  dress 
worn  alone  or  with  an  exciting  change  of  jackets. 
Above,  a  black-and-white  cut  velvet  by  Rappi. 
Left,  another  captivating  addition  for  nights — 
electric-pink  chiffon  stole  with  a  rose 
by  Hattie  Carnegie.  The  costume  is  silk  faille. 
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/Vgood  sun 

an  extra  skirt  and  an  extra  blouse  work  themselves  into  a  capsule 
wardrobe.  These  two  suits,  both  quite  different  in  character, 

lend  themselves  to  similar  combinations.  Both  are  suitable 
town  or  country  and  both  can  be  worn  day  or  night.  A  co-ordinated 
color  scheme  and  an  unusual  combination  of 


fabrics  add  interest  and  variety.      By  NORA  O'LEARY  Paium  E,u,of 


I  lie  slrijjcii  .sliii  l  coinljiiics  liaiidsoiiicly 
^^ilh  an  exlra  skirt  wilh  unpressec] 
I'leats,  side  pockets.  Add  an  alligator 
l>eh.  Skirt,  Vogue  Design  No.  9336. 


I  lie  pleated  skirt  combined  with  a 
matching  sleeveless  bodice  makes  a  de- 
lightful dinner  dress.  Beige  satin  cum- 
merbund, brown  satin  pumps,  a  bib  of 
[learls.  Bodice,  Vogue  Design  No.  4033. 


The  sleeveless  bodice  worn  with  the 
-iiit  skirt  and  jacket  gives  the  illusion 
I  if  a  jacket  dress.  The  belt  is  heavy 
-triped  grosgrain  with  a  fringed  bow. 


Brown-and-white  checked  uiirsled  bound  in  braid  makes  this  Chanel  m 
suit.  The  jacket  is  collarless  and  has  patch  pockets.  The  skirt  is  slim,  'flu  i 
shirt  is  striped  satin  and  has  French  cuffs.  Vogue  Design  No.  4032.  We  n  i 
alligator  shoes  and  bag,  Kmme's  stitched  fabri<'  eloehe.  pale  doeskin  t 
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The  velvet  bodice  shown  with  the  suit  com- 
bines with  a  wonderful  pink-and-red  plaid 
skirt  for  evening.  Wear  with  satin  slippers, 
pearls.  Skirt,  Vogue  Design  No.  93.36. 


The  suit  skirt  with  a  shirt  of  dyed-to-match 
silk  broadcloth.  Tie  neckline,  French 
cuffs.  Cummerbund  adds  an  exciting  color 
touch.  Blouse,  Vogue  Design  No.  4032. 


The  same  silk  shirt  (with  the  ties  folded 
back  and  looped)  combined  with  the  briglil 
plaid  skirt.  Fill  the  neckline  with  pearls, 
add  a  matching  headband,  velveteen  belt. 


Kaspberry-red  woolen  combined  prettily  with  a  deeper  red  veKel  tiiako  a  dressmaker 
suit  with  feminine  details.  The  waist-length  velvet  bodice  matches  the  overcoUar.  The 
jacket  has  stitched  pocket  detail  in  the  seams,  the  skirt  is  slim.  Vogue  Design  No.  4033. 


HAT  BV  CHANDA 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  108. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn  ;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Confi.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These  patterns 
will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each 
pattern  ordered.  ©  Vogue 
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Dear  Mrs.  Norman :  I  have  always  enormously  enjoyed  the  Journal  and  have 
read  with  enthusiasm  and  envy  the  stories  about  successful  dieters.  Now  here  is 
something  your  readers  might  enjoy. 

In  January,  1958, 1  weighed  200  pounds  of  pure  fat.  I  lost  a  boy  friend  to  a 
pretty  little  thing  weighing  120  pounds.  I  decided  it  was  time  to  do  something 
about  the  "tub  of  lard"  I  really  was.  Imagine!  Twenty-one  years  old,  and  not 
an  eligible  male  in  sight. 

I  went  to  a  reliable  doctor,  who  put  me  on  a  good  protein  diet.  At  first  the 
weight  seemed  to  "melt  off" — then  gradually  it  became  slower,  and  I  might  add 
harder. 

But  oh,  what  fun,  to  try  on  my  old  size  20's  and  find  they  just  hung,  then 
discover  the  16's  were  too  big  and  finally  realize  the  delight  of  getting  into 
gorgeous,  glamorous  junior  dresses. 

I  now  weigh  140  pounds  and  have  10  to  lose  for  the  final  round.  Miracle^ 
No,  just  will  power  and  a  desire  for  romance.  A  charming  end  to  my  story  that 
makes  it  all  worth  while  is  that  I  met  a  wonderful  college  student,  fell  in  love, 
and  now  wear  a  diamond  on  my  left  hand.  We're  to  be  married  this  fall.  Please 
return  the  enclosed  "before  and  after"  snapshots,  as  I  intend  to  show  them  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Sincerely,  Patti  Ann  Jenson 

Washington,  D.C. 


FOLLOWIM..  I*ICI<:TTV  I*.\TTI  Ax^'N  JKINSOx^ 
TELLS  now  IIEII  ItElli  ri^lii  IIIET 

IIIIOriiillT  IIEU  A  ^K\\  LOVE  AS  WELL  AS  A  NEW  LOOK. 


I have  been  a  fatty  most  of  my  life,  but  I  didn't 
diet  seriously  untila  boy  1  had  been  steady-dating 
walked  out  on  me  without  warning.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  quickest  broken  romances  in  his- 
tory. Tom  looked  at  me  one  day — all  200  pounds 
of  me— and  sighed,  "Sorry,  Patti,  I  just  don't  love 
you" — and  out  he  walked.  I've  never  seen  him 
since.  Although  it  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me,  at  the  time  it  was  heart- 
breaking and  humiliating.  When  I  was  able  to  stop 
crying,  I  looked  in  a  mirror  and  sobbed  to  my  re- 
flection, "He's  a  heel,  but  you're  a  big  fat  slob." 

I  tidied  up,  and  telephoned  for  an  emergency 
appointment  with  my  doctor  that  afternoon.  After 
a  thorough  physical  examination,  he  told  me  I 
should  lose  at  least  60  pounds,  and  gave  me  diet 
pamphlets  and  a  calorie  chart  to  help  me  get 
started.  Knowing  that  my  father  had  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  an  early  age,  the  doctor  added  that 
my  extra  weight  was  a  hazardous  as  well  as  an 
unsightly  burden. 

Jolted  into  action  by  my  beau's  walkout  and  my 
doctor's  warning,  I  rushed  to  the  nearest  grocery 
and  bought  all  the  low-calorie  foods  I  could 
carry — and  at  home  I  threw  out  all  the  fattening 
foods  to  make  room  for  my  new  diet  fare.  In  my 
enthusiasm,  I  had  forgotten  that  three  fourths  of 
those  fatty  foods — butter,  bacon,  cream,  cheese, 
cookies,  leftover  cake — belonged  to  my  three 
slender  roommates.  When  they  got  home  after 
work,  they  were  furious  to  find  their  cupboards 
bare.  But  they  were  good  sports,  too,  and  thrilled 
that  I  had  finally  decided  to  reduce,  in  no  time  all 
four  of  us  were  sitting  down  to  my  first  diet  din- 
ner. We  had  broiled  chopped  steak,  spinach,  a 
huge  tossed  salad,  and  fresh-fruit  dessert.  At  the 


end  of  dinner  I  was  proud,  but  famished.  In  fact, 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  my  diet  I  was  so 
hungry  I'd  awaken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
cry.  On  one  such  miserable  night,  when  my  room- 
mates were  on  glamorous  dates,  I  felt  so  sorry  for 
myself  I  hopped  out  of  bed  at  midnight,  made  a 
panful  of  fudge  brownies  and  ate  them  all  by  my- 
self. The  next  morning  I  was  so  ashamed  (and  so 
sick),  I  determined  never  to  give  in  like  that  again. 
To  avoid  temptation,  I  used  to  take  a  walk  while 
my  roommates  were  eating,  and  have  my  diet  din- 
ners while  they  were  out. 

My  diet  is  a  nourishing  one,  approximately  1000 
calories  a  day;  but  compared  with  what  I  had  been 
eating,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  took  me  a 
while  to  get  used  to  it.  For  instance,  my  day's 
worth  of  food  used  to  include:  Breakfast:  sugar 
doughnuts,  2  or  3;  a  large  buttered  sweet  roll;  hot 
chocolate,  several  cups.  Midmorning :  candy  bar 
(the  29-cent  size)  or  chocolate  milk.  Lunch:  a 
whole  can  of  spaghetti  (in  a  size  intended  for  four 
people)  or  2  or  3  calorie-packed  sandwiches;  sweet 
soft  drinks;  ice-cream  bars  (2)  or  frozen  ice-cream 
cake.  Midafternoou:  potato  chips,  peanuts  and 
more  chocolate  milk.  Dinner:  usually  pork  chops 
or  fried  chicken,  macaroni  and  cheese  or  pota- 
toes, vegetables  and  a  sweet  dessert.  On  my  way 
home  from  my  job  as  an  airlines  reservationist,  I 
bought  three  malted  milks  to  put  in  the  refriger- 
ator and  drink  during  the  evening.  I  could  eat  a 
pint  of  ice  cream  at  one  sitting,  or  a  whole  pan  of 
fudge,  or  a  huge  pizza  pie.  Nowadays  it  makes  me 
shudder  just  to  think  about  all  those  foods. 

Dieting  calls  for  imagination  as  well  as  will 
power.  I  know  several  working  girls  who  need  to 
reduce,  but  who  excuse  themselves,  saying  it's  too 


hard  and  too  expensive  to  find  the  right  food 
when  you  have  to  eat  out.  That  isn't  so;  at  least 
isn't  for  me.  I  take  my  diet  to  work,  including  th 
salt  and  pepper  and  other  flavorings  that  mak 
things  taste  good.  In  the  evening  I  wash  fresh  fru 
and  prepare  raw  vegetables — carrots,  celery,  rac| 
ishes,  thin  onion  slices,  cucumbers — put  them  i 
the  refrigerator  to  chill  overnight,  then  wrap  that 
in  plastic  bags  to  take  off"  with  me  in  the  morninj 
I  even  pack  a  portion  of  cottage  cheese,  quartere 
tomatoes,  or  hard-boiled  eggs.  These  things  ai 
kept  in  the  bottom  of  a  water  cooler  until  I'l 
ready  to  have  them  for  lunch,  or  as  a  snack  bi 
tween  meals.  In  my  locker,  I  store  little  cans  ( 
dietetic  fruits  and  juices,  to  have  with  my  cottag 
cheese.  When  I  work  on  the  afternoon-througl 
evening  shift,  I  broil  a  hamburger  before  leavin 
home,  wrap  it  and  take  it  to  have  for  dinner.  Whc 
it's  flavored  with  garlic  salt  (my  weakness!), 
tastes  delicious.  In  other  words,  you  can  take  yoi 
diet  with  you,  and  there  are  60  pounds  less  of  n 
to  prove  it ! 

Now  that  I  have  reduced,  friends  feel  free  t 
ask,  "Patti,  how  did  you  ever  allow  yourself  to  gi 
so  fat  in  the  first  place?"  I  think  the  main  reaso 
is  that  I  always  felt  inferior  to  my  sisters.  Thei 
are  five  of  them,  and  each  one  is  prettier  than  tt 
next.  Carol  is  a  dreamy  blonde  with  a  fabuloi 
figure.  Betty  was  runner-up  for  a  "Miss  Minm 
sota"  contest,  and  was  once  named  "Miss  Dar 
mouth  Winter  Carnival."  When  she  went  to  wor 
as  an  airline  stewardess,  she  was  promptly  name 
"Miss  TWA."  The  three  other  sisters— two  ju: 
little  girls— are  all  knockouts.  1  was  the  ugl 
duckling.  In  school  the  children  used  to  clian 
"Fatti  Patti,  continued  on  pa'  -  i 


„^,,_"My  arms  were  as  big  as  most  girls'  legs, 
my  legs,  well,  you  can  see  for  yourself!  f 
led  200  pounds  (above)  but  had  cut  that 
1  to  197  in  the  party-dress  picture  at  the  left." 
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ED  BY  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 
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and  Juice.  (Select  from  grapefruit,  tomato  or 
range  juice  (4  oz.);  ]■>  grapefruit,  orange 
ices;  }2  melon,  or  berries  in  season.) 
boiled  or  scrambled, 
t  (1  slice,  lightly  buttered). 
«  with  milk. 

.Vf  id  III  iiminit 

vegetables  or  fresh  fruit  or  glass  of  milk. 
Lunrh 

ige  cheese  0^  cup)  and  chive  salad  with 
iiartered  tomato  or  cottage  cheese  with  dietetic 
ult  salad  or  broiled  hamburger  and  fresh  fruit, 
vith  lemon. 

'  Afti'rninin 
iss  of  whole  milk  (8  oz.).  -j 

^bouillon.  ««•""•"• 

r  ed  meat.  (Select  from  chopped  steak,  lamb 

lop.  steak,  calves'  liver,  chicken  or  moderate 

:rving  of  broiled  whitefish.) 
ae  mixed  salad  including  radishes,  cucumber, 

Teen  pepper,  carrots,  tomatoes  and  salad 

reens  with  a  dressing  made  of  vinegar,  garlic 

lit.  oregano — and  lightly  sprinkled  with  Par- 

lesan  cheese, 
ii  gelatin  with  shredded  carrots  or  fruit-fiavored 

ilatin  with  fresh  fruit  such  as  raspberries, 

rawberries. 

■e  with  milk. 

Ili'fnri'  lli'iilimi' 
rn  fruit  (small  serving)  such  as  H  apple, 

anana,  tangerine,  small  bunch  grapes,  peach, 

ear,  apricot. 

t  .  #  — "60 pounds  off —and  I'mengagedtobemar- 
e  o  a  wonderful  boy!  Here  I  am  in  a  size  12  dress 
e  ling  140.  I  have  ten  pounds  to  go  and  will 
J'  /  make  it  in  time  for  our  September  wedding." 
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vveve  a  Large  room... 


We  knew  we  couldn't  spend  over  $700.00,  and  the  living  room  needed  so  much; 
so  we  decided  on  bright,  inexpensive  slip  covers  and  shopped 

for  bargains  in  secondhand  stores."  By  CYNTHIA  McADOO  WHEATLAND  intrnor  i>cr,.ra,i„n  F.,i,u,r 


Scott  and  Ann  Pardee  love  their  big,  cool,  Spanish-style  house  in  Los 
Angeles.  A  large  playroom  and  big  back  yard  take  care  of  the  five  children 
and  any  number  of  school  friends  who  gather  at  the  Pardees'  house  the 
moment  classes  are  over.  It's  a  gracious,  welcoming  house  for  a  friendly, 
energetic  family;  but  for  adult  entertaining,  it  was  sorely  in  need  of  re- 
furbishing. Because  the  Pardees  had  had  to  move  and  sell  their  furniture 
several  times  since  their  marriage,  the  big  living  room  in  the  new  house 
was  bare  and  dreary.  To  create  a  pleasant,  cheerful  setting  for  their 
friends  and  children,  they  would  need  more  furniture,  lamps,  draperies, 
slip  covers.  Also,  the  old  fireplace  should  be  remodeled.  This  was  perhaps 
the  first  consideration,  and  while  they  were  at  it  they  had  the  bookcases 
squared  olT.  These  were  the  only  two  structural  changes  made;  cost, 
$100.00.  Working  with  a  very  limited  budget,  they  chose  a  color  scheme 
that  is  simple  and  bright,  accentuates  the  large,  airy  room.  Red-and-white 
patterned  cotton  covers  old  sofa,  small  secondhand  chair;  turquoise  cor- 
duroy was  used  for  chair  and  ottoman.  The  little  sofa  they  found  on  sale 
at  a  storage  warehouse  is  covered  in  red-and-white  striped  denim.  AH 
are  tough,  washable  and  inexpensive.  The  curtain  material  comes  105" 
wide  at  $3.75  a  yard,  needs  no  ironing.  Secondhand  stores  and  auctions 
were  shopped  carefully  for  the  furniture  they  needed.  This  took  time  and 
elVort  and  was  often  frustrating.  Bui  such  bargain  hunting  can  be  re- 
warding, as  the  Pardees  proved  in  their  collection  of  attractive,  useful 
pieces.  On  the  facing  page  are  the  actual  prices  paid  for  their  "finds." 


j^^j'^-jj.^.    Cheerless  aiul  haclly  lit,  liviiii;  room 
was  awkwardly  arranged  for  guests. 
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Remodeled  bookcases  immedi- 
ately give  neater  aspect.  Desk 
was  secondhand ;  Pardees  re- 
finished  it.  Bargain  sofa  is 
slip-covered  in  striped  denim. 


After 


fo 


■place  and  niche  above 
least-attractive  features, 
erwise  room  is  well  pro- 
ioned.  lias  good  win- 
s,  high  beamed  ceiling. 


Fireplace  was  given  the  simplest  treatment 
and  niche  plastered  over.  The  furniture  is 
now  arranged  for  comfort  and  conversation. 
Small  chest  {secondhand}  has  charming  old 
brasses.  Pair  of  lamps  at  auction  cost  SI  5.00. 


5  lamps  S  36.44 

3  lamp  shades  (S3. 10  each  at  five-and-tcn) .  .  9.30 

Desk   19.67 

3  small  lamp  or  end  tables   28.85 

Chest   30.00 

Small  easy  chair   20.28 

Small  sofa   40.56 

I'icasso  reproduction   1 2.00 

Cost  of  dyeing  old  carpet  brilliant  red  .  .  .  28.00 

TOTAL  $225.10 


BLACK  MAGigt. 


Anything  was  possible  with  the 
Black  Magic  washing  machine, 
the  salesman  had  said,  but  certainly 

not  this!  There  had  to  be  a  mix-up 
somewhere.  Or  did  there? 


Tom  had  warned  her  of 

something-for-nothing  deals. 
But  how  could  she  resist 
a  machine  that  promised  to  fix  up 
her  scarred,  out-of-date  and 
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uy  a  new  washing  machine!"  Sally  Storey  had 
exclaimed  bitterly  to  the  repairman  that  Satur- 
day afternoon.  "I  just  hope  we  can  pay  for  fixing 
the  old  one!" 

The  repairman  went  to  see  about  parts — 
"This  afternoon,  maybe,  Monday  for  sure," 
were  his  parting  words — and  Sally  sat  down  at 
the  kitchen  table  for  her  third  cup  of  colTee  since 
lunch.  She  was  very  sorry  for  herself.  She  felt 
scarred  and  out-of-date  and  broken  down,  like 
the  washing  machine.  She  was  acutely  conscious 
of  her  age— thirty-six— and  the  fact  that  her 
looks  were  not  what  they  had  once  been.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  life,  after  eleven  years  of  mar- 
riage, had  nothing  to  olTer  but  dirty  dishes, 
grubby  laundry,  unpaid  bills,  scrape,  scrape, 
scrape. 

She  pushed  a  lock  of  untidy  blond  hair  out  of 
her  eyes,  surveyed  the  breakfast  and  luncheon 
dishes  still  piled  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
glowered  resentfully  at  the  defunct  washing  ma- 
chine. It  was  the  symbol,  she  thought,  of  all  that 
was  wrong  with  her  way  of  life.  She  wished  she 
could  trade  it  in — and  her  way  of  life  with  it — 
for  fresh,  new  models,  and  do  it  before  Tom  and 
the  children  returned  from  their  picnic. 

Just  then  the  front-door  chimes  went  "bing- 
bong."  Was  the  repairman  back  already?  But 
the  moment  she  opened  the  door  she  knew  she 
had  salesman  trouble.  The  man,  about  forty- 
five,  was  sharply  dressed  in  a  pencil-striped 
suit  and  snappy  yellow-and-red  regimental  tie. 
He  had  strangely  glittering  eyes  set  deep  in  a 
dark,  sardonic  face.  Sally  had  never  seen  a  sales- 
man quite  like  him. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  immediately  and  firmly, 
"but  whatever  it  is  I  don't  need  it."  She  half 
closed  the  door. 

The  man  smiled  knowingly  through  the  crack. 
"Oh,  but  I'm  not  here  to  sell  you  anything,  Mrs. 
Storey,"  he  said  smoothly. 

Sally  had  heard  that  one  before.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I'm  very  busy,"  she  said. 

"Mrs.  Storey,"  said  the  salesman  softly,  "I 
happen  to  know  you  do  need  something:  a  new 
washing  machine." 

Sally  stared  at  him.  "Why,  how  in  the  world 
did  you  know  about  that?"  she  asked  the  man. 


broken-down  life? 


By  FREDERICK  PILLSBURY 

HIS  HHST  API'KAnANCF,  IN  ANY  MA(;AZI\K 


The  salesman  smiled,  and  she  noticed  he  had 
very  even  white  teeth,  like  bone  china,  which 
contrasted  with  his  dark  looks.  "Let's  just  say  it 
is  part  of  my  business  to  know  these  things,"  he 
said.  "Now  it  so  happens  that  I  represent  the 
marvelous  Black  Magic  washing  machine,  the 
most  efficient,  the  most  remarkable  washing  ma- 
chine ever  made." 

"I've  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Sally.  She  knew 
she  should  close  the  door  and  get  on  with  her 
work,  but  there  was  something  rather  fascinating 
about  this  salesman. 

"I  know  you  have  never  heard  of  it,  Mrs. 
Storey,"  the  man  went  on,  "but  if  you  will  give 
me  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time  I  will  give  you  an 
entirely  convincing  demonstration." 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't!"  said  Sally,  on  her  guard 
again.  "I  can't  afford  anything  now."  She 
started  to  close  the  door. 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  money,  though!"  the 
salesman  protested  quickly.  "I  am  here  merely  to 
let  you  see  what  a  fine  product  we  have — no 
charge,  no  obligation.  And  I'll  bet  you  have  a 
tidy  little  pile  of  laundry  upstairs,  Mrs.  Storey." 

Sally  blushed  at  the  insinuation,  but  she  was 
tempted.  She  did,  indeed,  have  a  "tidy  little 
pile"  of  laundry — a  tidy  little  mountain,  in  fact, 
spilling  out  of  the  linen  closet  and  heaped  in  a 
corner  of  her  bedroom.  "But  you  couldn't  hitch 
it  up,  run  it,  and  move  out  in  fifteen  minutes," 
she  said. 

"Why,  of  course  I  can!"  the  salesman  said 
confidently.  "Anything  is  possible  with  the  Black 
Magic  washing  machine;  anything  at  all." 

"All  right,"  Sally  said  finally,  opening  the 
door  wide.  Then  she  hesitated.  "But  how  can 
you  carry  it  in?"  she  asked.  Even  Tom,  who  was 
much  taller  and  stronger  than  this  man  ap- 
peared to  be,  could  not  possibly  carry  in  a  wash- 
ing machine  by  himself,  and  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  helping. 

"Don't  you  worry,  Mrs.  Storey,"  he  said  re- 
assuringly. "There's  a  trick  to  everything.  You 
just  go  upstairs  and  get  your  laundry  together; 
I'll  have  everything  ready  when  you  get  down." 


And  he  did.  Five  minutes  later  when  Sally 
staggered  down  with  a  huge  laundry  basket 
there  was  a  new,  gleaming  washing  machine 
neatly  installed.  The  old  one,  a  sorry  contrast, 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor. 

"Why,  how  on  earth  did  you  do  it  so  quickly?" 
Sally  said. 

"Nothing  to  it,"  said  the  salesman,  shoving 
back  his  jacket  sleeves  and  revealing  enormous 
gold  cuff  links.  He  opened  the  round  door  in  the 
front  of  the  machine,  deftly  scooped  up  the 
laundry,  shoved  it  in  and  twisted  a  single  black 
knob  on  top. 

"What  about  soap?"  Sally  asked. 

"All  taken  care  of,"  the  salesman  said.  "Ev- 
erything is  built  in  and  automatic." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  machine  clicked  and 
stopped.  "Open  it,"  the  salesman  said.  "I  think 
you  may  be  surprised,  Mrs.  Storey." 

Sally  hesitated.  "I  might  do  something  wrong," 
she  said.  "And  I'm  not  going  to  buy  it,  you 
know." 

"Come  now!"  said  the  salesman.  "Nothing 
can  go  wrong." 

She  unlatched  the  door  gingerly  and  reached 
in.  The  first  item  she  brought  out  was  one  of 
Tom's  shirts.  It  was  not  only  washed  but  dried, 
ironed  and  folded.  "But  this  is  fantastic!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"What  did  you  think  you'd  get  from  a  Black 
Magic  washing  machine?"  the  salesman  said 
proudly,  flashing  his  even  white  teeth. 

The  rest  of  the  laundry  was  as  finished  as  the 
shirt  had  been.  Socks  were  folded  in  neat  balls 
and  matched,  blue  with  blue,  red  with  red. 
"There's  just  one  thing  it  gets  mixed  up  about 
now  and  then,"  the  salesman  admitted.  "Odd 
socks.  It  really  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
about  odd  socks." 

"Well,  I  don't  either,"  Sally  admitted,  gazing 
at  the  laundry.  She  couldn't  believe  her  eyes. 

"Have  you  got  a  suit  or  a  dress  you  would  like 
to  have  dry-cleaned?"  the  salesman  said. 

"Is  there  an  attachment  or  something?"  Sally 
asked. 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  You  just  toss  them  in." 

Sally  decided  this  was  utter  nonsense,  but,  in- 
trigued with  the  idea  and  rather  enjoying  this 
variation  of  her  dull  routine,  she  brought  down 
Tom's  old  blue  serge  which  had  long  since  gone 
at  the  seat  and  elbows.  Gaily  she  tossed  the  suit 
into  the  machine  and  flipped  the  black  knob. 
Five  minutes  later  out  came  the  suit  sparkling 
clean  and  pressed.        continued  on  page  hs 
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BREEZE  THROUGH 


HOT  CHEESE  TART 

Line  a  9"  pic  plate  with  pastry.  Crimp  the  edges.  Grate  K  pound  Swiss  cheese. 
Beat  3  eggs.  Add  1  -S-i  cups  light  cream,  the  cheese,  2  tablespoons  instant  minced 
onion,  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  each  of 
cayenne  and  black  pepper.  Add  %  cup  finely  diced  Virginia  baked  ham.  Mix 
well.  Pour  into  the  pie  shell.  Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  (about  % 
cup).  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for  15  minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  300°  F., 
and  bake  until  set,  about  30  minutes.  Cool  slightly,  5-10  minutes,  before  serv- 
ing. Cut  into  small  wedges  and  serve  on  small  plates  with  forks. 


CHILLED   BEET  SOUP 

The  day  before,  drain  two  1 -pound  cans  tiny  whole  beets.  Finely  chop  the 
beets  and  set  aside.  To  the  beet  liquid  add  3  cups  tomato  juice,  one  8-ounce  can  to- 
matosauce.  }.i  cup  Icmonjuice. 2  tablespoons  prepared  horse-radish,  1  tablespoon 
each  brown  sugar,  tarragon  vinegar,  olive  or  salad  oil  and  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  H  teaspoon  black  pepper.  Pour  I  tablespoon  boiling  water  over  I  teaspoon 
powdered  dill  seed  or  2  teaspoons  dillwced  and  let  stand  for  5  minutes.  Then 
add  to  the  liquid  with  the  chopped  beets  and  chill  overnight.  And  now  for  the 
service.  For  drama,  the  beet  soup  should  be  served  from  a  tureen,  but  a  large 
casserole  works  fine  if  you  haven't  a  tureen.  Nearby  have  a  platter  of  cold, 
boned  salmon  cut  \n\o  chunks  (recipe  below),  and  small  bowls  of  the  following: 
chopped  radishes;  chopped  green  onions  mixed  with  minced  fresh  dill;  peeled 
and  chopped  cucumbers  mixed  with  capers;  peeled,  seeded  and  chopped 
tomatoes.  A  portion  of  the  salmon  is  placed  in  each  soup  plate.  The  beet  soup 
is  ladled  over  this  and  each  guest  helps  himself  to  a  sprinkling  of  any  or  all  of 
the  chopped  vegetables.  Sour  cream  is  the  final  benison.  Makes  8  servings. 


POACHED  SALMON 

The  day  before,  poach  a  4-5-pound  piece  of  fresh  salmon  in  a  court  bouillon. 
You  will  need  3  quarts  water,  2  lemons,  sliced,  4  large  onions,  quartered  and 
pierced  w  ith  16  cloves,  2 '  •>  bay  leaves,  3  stalks  celery  with  leaves,  24  whole  black 
peppercorns,  a  handful  of  parsley  sprigs  and  3  tablespoons  salt.  Add  M  cup 
lemon  juice  and  I  cup  while  vinegar;  or  if  you  like,  add  I  cup  Chablis  wine  in- 
stead of  vinegar.  Bring  to  a  simmer,  cover  and  continue  simmering  for  40-50 
minutes,  or  10  minutes  to  the  pound.  Cool.  Remove  skin  and  the  back  fin  bones. 
Chill  in  refrigerator  until  ready  to  cut  into  pieces  and  serve.  Canned  salmon  may 
be  used,  but  this  is  the  season  when  fresh  is  available  and  at  its  most  delicious. 


"The  summer  hath  its  joys" — and  one  of  them,  as  always, 

is  entertaining  our  friends.  To  do  this  with  ease 
in  warm  weather  means  planning  as  much 

do-it-ahead  preparation  as  possible, 
either  in  the  morning  or  the  day  before. 

We  are  full  of  surprises  in  our  first 
meal.  We  begin  with  a  hot  pungent 

cheese  tart  (Quiche  Lorraine)  and 
proceed  to  a  Lucullan  cold-soup  feast — 
a  superb  meal  in  a  bowl.  It's  as  dramatic 
as  it  is  beautiful,  combining  the  ruby  red 

of  beets  and  the  coral  pink  of 
luscious  salmon.  A  variety  of  chopped  raw 
vegetables  is  served  on  the  side,  to  be  sprinkled 

over  all,  and,  of  course,  the  proverbial 
sour  cream  for  those  who  feel  beet  soup  is 
incomplete  without  it.  Fresh  peaches  with  a 

rosy  Melba  sauce  top  this  epicurean  delight 
Another  easy  way  to  entertain  on  a 
summer  day  is  the  salad  luncheon.  A  vibrant 

consomme  provides  the  something  hot.  Our  salad 
is  a  masterpiece  of  chicken,  ham  and  sea  food. 

Buttermint  ice  cream  provides  the  refreshing  finale. 
At  least  once  this  month  you  will  want 
to  have  a  sit-down  dinner  party.  The  menu  we  have 

planned  for  you  proceeds  dramatically  from  a 
simple  pate  to  serve  with  thin  crisp  wafers,  baked 
Canadian  bacon  (or  ham)  under  a  shimmery 
cider  glaze,  fresh  corn  saute,  a  crisp  salad 
of  raw  tomatoes  and  zucchini  on  to  the  surprise 
dessert — meringue  swans  filled  with  ice  cream. 


PEACHES   WITH    MELBA  SAUCE 

Peel  and  slice  10-12  fresh  peaches.  Sprinkle  with  Icmonjuice.  For  the  sauce, 
rinse  and  remove  any  hulls  from  I  pint  fresh  strawberries;  pick  over  I  pint  fresh 
raspberries;  puree  through  a  food  mill  or  buz/  them  in  a  blender.  To  this  add  one 
8-ounce  jar  Melba  sauce,  2  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  and,  if  you  like,  '3  cup 
orange  liqueur.  Arrange  peaches  in  bowl.  Pour  sauce  overall.  Makes  8  servings. 


STUART-FOWLER 


A  light  but  hearty  salad 
of  sea  food,  ham 
and  chicken — 
ideal  for  a 
summer  luncheon  party. 

MENU  II 

CONSOMME 
RUSSIAN  SALAD  BUTPER  TOAST 

BU  TTERMINT  ICE  CREAM 
COOKIES  TEA 
(I'lannril  fur  8) 


For  50  additional  Budget  Treasures  to  file 
your  JouRNAi,  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  50  cen 
(Pennsylvania  residents  add  J^i'^c  Pennsyhan 
^  sales  tax)  to  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Recipes,  Dept. 

*  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsvlvani 


RUSSIAN  SALAD 

Wash,  drain  and  crisp  I  large  head  lettuce.  Set  aside  the  large  outer  leaves  a 
use  them  for  a  garnish  around  the  edge  of  the  salad.  Break  up  the  remain! 
head  and  toss  with  the  following  ingredients:  Cut  enough  chicken  breast  in 
14"  pieces  to  make  I '  2-2  cups.  Dice  enough  boiled  ham  to  make  2  cups.  A 
along  with  I '  2  cups  shelled  and  deveined  cooked  shrimp.  Bone  two  6'  2-our 
cans  crab  meat — or,  if  you  live  in  an  area  where  you  can  get  the  fresh,  use  abc 
1  y>  cups— and  one  5-ounce  can  lobster  meat.  Add  to  salad  with  one  2-ounce  c 
anchovies,  drained,  and  one  4-ounce  can  sardines,  drained.  Peel  and  ch 
1  hard-cooked  egg  and  add  along  with  ^  2  cup  finely  chopped  pickled  gherk: 
and  2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  pickled  onions.  For  the  dressing,  mix 
gether  9  tablespoons  mayonnaise  with  3  tablespoons  catchup.  Toss  well  a 
sprinkle  all  with  garlic  powder.  Makes  8  large  servings. 


SPECIAL  TOAST 

Toast  8  thin  slices  diet  bread  on  both  sides.  While  bread  is  still  warm,  sr 
each  piece  through  the  middle,  trim  crusts  and  cut  in  half  so  that  each  si 
makes  4  small  pieces.  Place  them,  toasted  side  down,  on  a  baking  sheet  a 
brush  generously  with  melted  butter.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F.,  until  goldi 
Makes  32  small  pieces  of  toast. 


BUTTERMINT  ICE  CREAM 

Using  a  rolling  pin  or  heavy  mallet,  crush  enough  buttermints  to  make  I  ci 
You  will  need  one  7-ounce  package  mints.  Scald  r-':t  cups  evaporated  nnik 
large  can).  Add  the  crushed  mints  and  let  stand  in  hot  milk  until  fairly  well  i 
solved  (about  10  minutes).  Stir  in  a  few  drops  green  food  coloring.  Add  2  ci 
heavy  cream,  unwhipped.  Stir  well  and  pour  into  2  freezer  trays.  Free/c  ui 
almost  firm.  Turn  into  a  chilled  bowl  and  beat,  using  an  electric  or  rotar>  heal 
until  flutTy  but  still  thick.  Return  to  freezer  trays  and  freeze  again  until  aim 
firm.  Spt)on  into  a  chilled  boul  and  beat  once  again,  but  just  until  smooth  a 
thick.  Return  to  trays  and  freeze  until  firm.  Makes  about  1  h  quarts  ice  crca 


Meringue  swans 
(unbelievably  easy  to  make) 
steal  the  show 
at  our  dinner  party. 
Succulent  pink  slices  of 

Canadian  bacon, 
and  corn  and  tomatoes 
from  the  garden, 
make  table  talk,  too,  before 
dessert  appears. 

 MENU  III  


PA  re— W  AFERS 
CIDER-GLAZED  CANADIAN  BACON 
STUFFED  PICKLED  PRUNES     CORN  SAUt£ 
ZUCCHIM-AND-TOMATO  SALAD 
MERINGUE  SWANS  COFFEE 
(Planned  for  8) 


CIDER-GLAZED  CANADIAN  BACON 

Remove  transparent  wrapper  from  a  piece  of  ready-to-eat  Canadian  bacon 
weighing  between  3  and  4  pounds.  Place  in  a  shallow  roasting  pan  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  45  minutes.  Remove  from  oven  and  garnish  with  cres- 
cent orange  slices  held  on  by  whole  cloves.  Mix  cup  cider — or.  if  you  pre- 
fer, -:i  cup  applejack  brandy — ' cup  each  molasses  and  brown  sugar,  and  I 
teaspoon  dry  mustard.  Pour  over  the  bacon  and  bake  an  additional  50  min- 
utes, basting  frequently.  Slice  thinly.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


HORSE-RADISH-STUFFED   PICKLED  PRUNES 

Wash  ^2  pound  very  large  tenderized  prunes  and  cover  with  1  Vi  cups  water. 
Soak  for  I  hour.  Then  add  '  cup  brown  sugar,  cup  cider  vinegar,  two  3" 
sticks  cinnamon  and  2  teaspoons  whole  clo\es.  Bring  to  a  boil,  lower  heat  and 
simmer  30minutes.  Add  another  '  ■>  cupcidervinegarand  chill  overnight.  The  next 
day,  drain  the  pnnies  well  and  remove  pits.  Soften  one  8-ounce  package  cream 
cheese.  Add  I  tablespoon  prepared  horse-radish  and  1  teaspoon  cider  vinegar.  Mix 
well  and  stuff  prunes.  Makes  12  stuffed  prunes.  Garnish  for  Canadian  bacon. 


CORN  SAUT^ 

Saute  I  '2  cups  finely  chopped  onion  and  1  cup  diced  green  pepper  in  3  table- 
spoons butter  for  just  a  few  minutes.  Add  4 '2-5  cups  fresh  corn  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  '  2  cup  light  cream.  Season  with  J  2  teaspoon  thyme,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cover  and  cook  until  corn  is  tender.  Makes  8  servings. 


MERINGUE  SWANS 

Beat  4  egg  whites  with  3^  teaspoon  salt  until  frothy.  Add  '.s  teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar  and  continue  beating  until  egg  whites  are  very  frothy.  Gradually  add  1 
cup  sugar,  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Finally  add 
Va  teaspoon  vanilla.  Continue  beating  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  (If  you  like, 
use  the  new  meringue  mix.  following  directions  on  the  package  for  meringue 
shells,  but  use  superfine  sugar  instead  of  the  regular.)  For  directions  for  shap- 
ing, see  page  134.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven,  250°  F.,  about  '  2  hour  or  longer  un- 
til meringue  will  crisp  when  removed.  Meringues  should  really  dry  out  rather  than 
cook.  On  damp  days  it  might  take  longer.  If  you  have  trouble  keeping  your  oven 
low,  turn  offbeat  now  and  then,  as  swans  are  prettiest  if  white  in  color  when  done. 
Remove  from  paper  carefully.  Allow  to  cool.  Fill  base  with  ice  cream  and  press 
the  neck  down  into  ice  cream.  Insert  wings  smooth  side  in.  Last  of  all  insert  the 
tail.  Makes  8  w  hether  you  use  the  above  recipe  or  mix. 
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Henry  VIII  and  his 
Parliament.  Contemporary  painting  is  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  collection. 


KiUryn  held  the  baby  gently. 

"Gfow  U love  thee," she  whispered, 
nv  J  love  thee,  my  little  one. "  She  stopped. 
"J{ow  J  know  U'd  sooner  died 
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hangive  her  up. ' 


CONCLUSION  lyjo  man  was  a  happier  bridegroom  than 
IM  Henry  Tudor.  More  than  that,  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  political  power  and  acumen,  the  reins 
firm  in  his  hands.  The  war  in  France  was  proceeding 
apace.  It  would  be  a  long  war,  and  he  knew  it  well.  He  had 
made  a  temporary  alliance  with  Spain.  The  King  of  Scots 
had  died,  leaving  an  infant  queen,  Mary,  betrothed  to 
Edward. 

And  Henry  loved  summer.  Looking  out  his  window 
now,  he  could  see  Katryn  sitting  in  her  barge  with  the  two 
princesses  and  with  little  Edward  on  her  lap.  Katryn  set 
Edward  down,  took  his  hand  and  stepped  from  the  barge. 
They  had  been  on  a  picnic  down  the  river  and  soon  they 
disappeared  from  Henry's  sight.  Only  the  servants,  carry- 
ing woven  hampers,  were  left  to  unload  and  stagger  into 
the  palace  with  cushions,  lutes  and  a  forgotten  shawl. 

In  her  chamber  Katryn  retired  behind  her  screen.  Her 
ladies  departed  and  she  was  alone  save  for  Meg  and  Mrs. 
Barbara.  She  stood  in  the  tub  and  Meg  washed  her. 
Katryn  was  thinking  about  Joan  Burlingame,  for  whom 
she  had  sent  to  be  one  of  her  maids  of  honor.  Joan  had 
never  wed  and  the  rest  of  the  manor  house  of  the  Burlin- 
games  overflowed  with  children  and  their  parents.  Hugo 
had  seven,  Joan  said. 

Katryn  sighed  and  absently  took  the  end  of  the  towel 
to  dry  the  back  of  her  neck  where  the  curls  were  pinned 
up.  //  /  could  only  have  one  child,  she  thought. 
,  Katryn  was  at  Windsor.  All  the  children  were  with  her, 
and  even  though  she  could  not  always  have  Edward,  she 
had  planned  not  to  send  him  back  to  Hatfield  until  after 
his  birthday.  She  had  already  advanced  the  name  of  John 
Cheke  to  be  Edward's  principal  tutor.  She  had  invited 
him  to  Ampthill  for  Edward's  birthday  and  the  king  could 
meet  him. 

Katryn's  thoughts  swung  back  to  Joan.  While  Meg 
wrapped  her  in  a  big  towel,  she  sat  down  on  her  bench  and 

Mrs.  Barbara  knelt  to  dry 
her  feet.  Katryn  was  glad 
she  had  thought  of  bring- 
ing Joan  to  court,  because 
she  had  no  axes  to  grind. 
Katryn  thought,  Everyone 
else  wants  a  favor,  even 
Anne.  For  Anne,  acting  for 
Ned  Seymour,  had  come 
this  morn  to  tell  her  that 
Ned  said  a  man  named 


"The  Preservation  of  Katryn  Parr"  is  title  of 
this  ancient  engraving  showing  Henry  VIII 

denouncing  Bishop  Gardiner  (kneeling) 
while  Katryn  and  ladies  in  waiting  listen. 
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Marbeck  had  been  arrested 
by  Gardiner. 

Katryn  wiggled  her  toes. 
Damn  Gardiner.  He  was 
already  testing  her.  He 
probably  knew  very  well 
that  she  had  patronized 
Marbeck,  for  he  wrote 
music.  A  month  ago  he 
had  sent  Katryn  his  Latin 
concordat,  forsaking  his 
music  for  a  semireligious 
treatise.  /  shall  have  to 
speak  with  my  lord  about  it 
this  eve,  she  thought,  and 
I  must  use  care,  for  I  can- 
not push  too  hard,  and  I 
have  succeeded  doing  much 
already.  Witness  the  fact 
that  Elizabeth  is  with  me. 

Tonight  she  and  Henry  were  to  have  a  late  supper  to- 
gether. She  wore  a  new  evening  gown  and  had  the  table 
placed  in  the  window  embrasure.  With  its  white  cloth  and 
its  high-piled  fruit,  it  looked  very  inviting. 

By  the  time  Henry  finished  eating,  it  was  time  to  light 
the  candles.  The  servants  had  been  dismissed. 

Katryn  said,  "Anne  told  me  this  morn  that  Marbeck, 
whose  music  you  enjoy  so  much,  has  been  arrested  for 
this  concordat.  It  would  please  me  much,  my  lord,  if 
you'd  read  it  yourself  and  see  if  you  find  heresy  in  it,  for  I 
confess  I  do  not,  although  I'm  not  as  wise  as  you,  acourse. 
I  warrant  I  have  a  rather  simple  mind." 

Henry  frowned.  But  he  took  the  bound  paper  she 
handed  him,  leaning  forward  a  little  to  place  the  writing 
under  the  candlelight.  He  read  on,  flipping  the  pages. 

Katryn  rose  and  poured  water  into  a  silver  ewer  and 
brought  it  to  him.  Absently  he  laid  his  hand  in  it,  and  just 
as  absently  let  her  dry  his  hand  while  he  read.  Katryn 
bore  away  the  water.  When  she  came  back  to  the  table 
Henry  was  shaking  his  head.  But  he  was  smiling.  "Alas, 
poor  Marbeck,"  he  said.  "He  should  stick  to  his  music! 
But  it  would  be  well  for  his  accusers  if  they  employed 
their  time  no  worse."  continued  on  page  74 
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Ailing  King  Henry  VIII 

and  his  sixth  queen,  Katryn. 
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/  like  to  broil  leg  of  lamb  so  that 
it's  crisp  and  brown  outside,  beautifully  pink  and  juicy 
inside.  To  enhance  its  delicate  flavor, 

the  faintest  scent  of  ginger,  garlic  and  lemon. 


We  Ferrers  arc  a  Jniii-loving  janiily. 
Even  the  littlest  children  like  to  help  me 
prepare — and  eat — /'/  / 


I never  worried  about  my  weight  until  I 
was  expecting  my  first  baby  four  years  ago. 
Since  then  I've  had  three  more  children,  so  I've  been 
counting  calories  almost  constantly.  Somehow  I  can't 
seem  to  keep  my  weight  down  while  I'm  pregnant. 
And  the  fatter  1  get,  the  more  I  crave  all 
of  the  rich,  creamy  foods.  Last  summer, 
for  example,  when  I  was  expecting  my  last  baby, 
I  reverted  to  my  old  Kentucky  upbringing. 
I  cooked  all  sorts  of  things  like  green  beans 
with  ham  hock,  fried  chicken,  rice  and  gravy. 
I  even  baked  biscuits!  Wonderfully  good — 
except  for  the  figure. 

Of  course,  each  time  I've  gained  weight  I've 
had  to  pay  for  it  by  losing  15  to  20  pounds — fast! 
It's  doubly  difficult  when  you're  in  the  entertainment 
business  because  you  have  to  be  about  5  to  10  pounds 
below  your  normal  weight.  Cameras  just  have  a  way  of 
adding  inches. 

The  only  way  I  can  successfully  lose  15  to  20  pounds 
in  a  hurry  is  to  go  on  a  sort  of  crash  diet.  Then  once 
I'm  down  to  the  right  weight,  I  maintain  it  by  eating 
sensibly — lemon  juice  on  vegetables  instead  of  butter  or  rich 
sauces,  lean  meat  only,  fruit  desserts  instead  of  cake  and  ice 
cream.  Fortunately  for  me,  my  husband  Jose  Ferrer,  has  to  watch 
his  weight,  too,  so  we  go  at  dieting  together. 

Even  though  we  entertain  frequently,  we  don't  let  our  dieting 
create  menu  problems.  Meats  and  vegetables  are  served  lightly 
seasoned.  There  are  wonderful  sauces  for  those  who  want  them, 
lemon  juice  for  Joe  and  me.  I've  discovered,  too,  that  many 
dinner  guests  who  aren't  watching  their  weight  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  dish  is  low  in  calories — especially  if  it  is  exquisite  and 
every  bit  as  good  as  it  looks. 

I  must  admit  that  at  times  I've  thought  the  only  way  for  me  to 
reduce  was  by  making  food  as  unattractive  as  possible,  I  just 
didn't  want  to  be  tempted.  But  now  I  know  that  low-calorie 
dishes  can  be  as  exciting  and  intriguing  as  the  richest.  And  far 
more  refreshing.  These  seven  recipes,  foi  example,  are  some  of  my 
own  favorites.  Their  secret?  Subtle  blendings  of  herbs,  spices  and 
fruit  juices  which  add  so  much  flavor,  yet  so  few  calories.  They're 
delicious,  but  not  at  all  devastating  to  my  figure. 


LEMON-BROILED  LAMB  {Ahout  230  calories per  serving] 

For  this  you'll  need  a  4-5-pound  boned  and  rolled  leg  of  lamb.  Using  a  ver) 
sharp  knife,  make  7  or  8  slits  down  into  the  meat,  making  cuts  about  2"  apart 
Now  finely  chop  2  cloves  garlic.  Into  each  slit  stuff  a  little  of  the  finely  chopped 
garlic,  a  pinch  each  of  powdered  ginger  and  cracked  black  pepper.  Juice  2  lemons 
and  generously  rub  the  surface  of  the  lamb  all  over  with  the  juice  fyou  won't  need 
all  of  it  now).  Place  the  lamb  on  a  rack  in  an  open  pan  and  begin  browning  undei 
a  preheated  broiler  unit.  Turn  the  lamb  now  and  then,  brushing  with  more  lemon 
juice,  until  the  surface  is  evenly  browned.  This  will  take  about  30  minutes.  (II 
your  range  has  one  of  the  new  rotisserie  units,  use  it  to  brown  the  meat,  following 
the  manufacturer's  instructions.)  When  the  lamb  is  well  browned,  roast  it  in  a 
slow  oven,  300°  F.,  brushing  occasionally  with  more  lemon  juice,  for  1 J4  to  IM 
hours,  depending  upon  how  pink  you  like  your  lamb.  Makes  10  to  12  servings. 


(About  35  calories  per  serving) 

CLAM-MADRILENE  SOUP  f  b 

Mix  together  3  cups  jellied  madril6ne,  1 H  cups  clam  juice  and  the  juice  of  H 
lemon.  Season  mixture  with  1  tablespoon  each  chopped  fresh  dill  and  chopped 
fresh  chives,  1  teaspoon  grated  lime  rind  and  14  teaspoon  dried  tarragon.  Chill 
well.  To  serve,  add  ,'-2  cup  yoghurt  to  soup  and  beat  with  a  whisk  until  well 
blended.  Makes  6  servings. 


By  ROSEMARY  CLOONEY  as  told  to  jean  anderson 


/  think  my  three-year-old  Maria 
loves  to  eat  e\eti  more  than  I  do! 
Whenever  I  cook, 
she  will  come  along  to  help — 
and  to  nibble. 


Salads  are  a  dieter's  delight. 

This  one  is  my  own  favorite: 
erry  tomatoes,  tender  green  beans, 
scallion  circlets  in  dill  dressing. 


SPICY  BROILED  BEEF  PATTIES  {Ahoul  UO  calories  per  patty) 

Mix  together  well  Wo  pounds  top  round  ground,  1  egg,  V2  cup  finely  chopped 
onion,  1  clove  garlic,  crushed,  1  tablespoon  each  capers  and  chopped  parsley,  1  tea- 
spoon each  prepared  hot  mustard  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  teaspoon 
each  salt  and  freshly  cracked  pepper.  Let  mixture  chill  in  the  refrigerator  for  about 
1  hour  before  shaping  into  patties.  For  the  patties,  you'll  need  10-12  sesame-seed 
waferettes  (you  can  use  crisp,  dry  toast).  Shape  a  patty  on  top  of  each  wafer, 
making  sure  to  work  it  well  to  the  edges.  Now  broil  the  patty  for  1-2  minutes, 
depending  upon  whether  you  like  your  beef  rare  or  medium.  Makes  10-12  patties. 


INGER-BROILED  SHRIMP  Calories  per  serving) 

Mix  together  '  2  cup  chicken  consomme,  the  juice  of  14  orange  and  M  lemon 
(and,  if  you  like,  I4  cup  dry  white  wine),  1  tablespoon  soy  sauce,  14  teaspoon 
each  powdered  ginger,  salt  and  dried  tarragon,  1  clove  garlic,  crushed,  and  a 
dash  liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Place  1  yi  pounds  fresh,  cleaned  and  shucked 
shrimp  in  a  shallow  dish;  top  with  the  chicken-consomme  mixture  and  let 
marinate  in  the  refrigerator  for  I '  2  hours.  Now  place  shrimp  on  a  preheated 
broiler  and  broil  for  about  I  minute.  Turn  shrimp,  baste  with  remaining  marinade 
and  broil  for  1-2  minutes  longer  or  until  tender  and  done.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 
These  low-calorie  shrimo  can  be  served  as  an  appetizer  or  as  a  main  dish. 


THREE-FRUIT   MEDLEY  (^^""^  ''""■'"'^^ 

This  luscious  dessert  is  made  in  three  parts.  First,  wash  2  pints  fresh  ripe  straw- 
berries, remove  stems  and  slice  thin.  Pour  over  the  berries  a  mixture  of  14  cup 
low-calorie  ginger  ale,  the  juice  of  J2  orange,  1  teaspoon  liquid  noncaloric 
sweetener  and  }  2  teaspoon  orange  extract.  Set  in  the  refrigerator  to  chill.  Second, 
wash  well  3  cups  fresh  blueberries  and  pour  over  them  the  juice  of  '  2  orange  to 
which  1 '  2  teaspoons  liquid  noncaloric  sweetener  have  been  added.  Chill.  For 
the  third  part,  mix  together  '  3  cup  low-calorie  ginger  ale,  the  juice  of  '  2  orange, 
1  teaspoon  liquid  noncaloric  sweetener  and  1  piece  whole  preserved  ginger, 
finely  grated.  Now  plunge  4  ripe  peaches  into  boiling  water,  peel  quickly,  cut 
in  two,  remove  pits  and  slice  thinly  into  the  orange-juice  mixture.  Chill  well. 
To  serve,  mound  blueberries  in  the  center  of  a  large  dessert  plate  and  surround 
with  clusters  of  si'ced  peaches  and  strawberries.  Garnish  with  crisp  mint  sprigs. 
Makes  6  to  8  servings. 


(About  130  calories  per  serving) 

ORANGE-RASPBERRY  ALASKAS  s/ 

Cut  4  oranges  in  half  and  juice.  Now,  using  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  scrape  out  the 
pith  as  well  as  possible.  Set  the  orange-rind  shells  aside.  Open  three  10-ounce 
packages  frozen  raspberries,  break  off  clusters  of  the  frozen  berries  and  put  them 
through  a  food  mill  (the  going  may  be  a  little  slow  at  first).  Or,  if  you  have  a 
blender,  buzz  the  frozen  berry  clusters  a  few  at  a  time.  Now  strain  the  raspberry 
puree  through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove  seeds.  Stir  in  H  cup  of  the  orange  juice 
(save  the  rest  for  drinking)  and  K  teaspoon  mint  extract.  Pour  into  a  freezer 
tray  and  partially  freeze  the  puree.  Remove  and  beat  until  smooth.  Now  carefully 
spoon  raspberry  puree  into  the  orange  shells,  making  the  tops  fairly  level.  Freeze 
until  firm  (these  can  be  made  several  weeks  ahead  and  brought  from  the  freezer 
as  you  want  to  serve  them).  To  serve,  beat  3  egg  whites  with  2  tablespoons 
superfine  sugar  until  frothy.  Continue  to  beat,  gradually  adding  2  tablespoons 
orange  juice.  When  the  meringue  is  stifl"  enough  to  form  peaks,  fold  in  1  teaspoon 
finely  grated  orange  rind  and  frost  the  frozen  orange  shells  with  meringue,  swirling 
it  round.  Place  shells  on  a  baking  sheet  and  broil  quickly  until  meringue  is 
golden  brown.  Serve  at  once.  Makes  8  servings. 


A  dream  of  a  dessert,  luscious 
yet  low  in  calories  (just  130  per  serving!) 
Orange  shells  of  mint-scented  raspberry  sherbet 

under  a  golden  meringue  cloud. 


{Abou  t  85  calories  per  serving) 

lEEN-BEAN-AND-CHERRY-TOMATO  SALAD 

Make  the  dressing  first  by  combining  '  2  cup  tarragon  vinegar,  H  cup  olive  oil, 
the  juice  of  >  2  lemon,  1  clove  garlic,  crushed,  1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  dill, 
1  teaspoon  salt  and  2  teaspoon  cracked  pepper.  Now  carefully  wash  2  pounds 
fresh  green  beans,  break  up  into  l"-2"  lengths  and  cook  in  salted  boiling  water 
until  just  crisp-tender.  Drain  and  plunge  into  ice  water  to  chill  quickly.  Drain 
again  and  place  in  a  large  bowl.  Add  10  washed  cherry  tomatoes  or  2  large 
tomatoes,  peeled,  cored  and  cut  into  slim  wedges,  and  ^2  cup  thinly  sliced 
scallions.  Top  with  dressing  and  let  marinate  in  the  refrigerator  for  1-1  '  '2  hours. 
Remove  vegetables  from  dressing,  place  in  a  salad  bowl  and  garnish  with  a  frill 
of  crisp  greens.  Makes  6  servings. 
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FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT 

MARC  CHAGALL,  1887  

Growing  up  in  the  ghetto  of  a  Russian  provincial  capital,  Chagall 
was  from  the  first  enchanted  by  animals,  flowers  and  Russian-Jewish 
legends.  By  1910  he  had  arrived  in  Paris,  and  quickly  came  to  see 
reality  by  interrelating  memory  and  imagination.  His  vision  was  too 
personal  to  be  related  to  any  of  the  isms  of  the  Paris  art  world,  and  it 
is  merest  coincidence  that  the  poet  Apollinaire  happened  first  to  use 
the  term  surreal  about  a  Chagall  painting.  For  Chagall  has  never  been 
a  Surrealist,  even  though  his  paintings  violate  canons  of  direct  obser- 
vation. Ever  something  of  a  mystic,  he  nevertheless  paints  a  tangible 
physical  world  rearranged  according  to  the  needs  of  a  specific  poetic 

FROM  A  COMMESIARy  »Y  WALLACE  BROCKWAY  IN  "THE  ALBERT  D.  LASKER  COLLECTION  "  PUB 


disequilibrium.  Just  as  fantasy  is  the  constant  element  in  his  paint- 
ings, his  candid  references  to  his  own  self-inquisition  give  them  a 
warmth  rare  in  modern  art.  Chagall's  lovable  self,  along  with  his 
quenchless  nostalgia,  constitutes  the  real  subject  of  his  painting. 

Flowers  and  Fruit  is  as  close  to  a  straight  picture  as  Chagall  ever 
painted:  that  is,  it  has  almost  no  fantasy  about  it,  though  the  comic, 
half-apologetic  little  cockerel  in  the  upper  left  is  as  recognizable  a 
signature  as  the  name  in  delicate  script  at  the  bottom.  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  delicate  traceries  in  the  background,  and  the  sensitive 
color  spotting  that  gives  to  this  delicious  picture  its  dewy  effect. 

lED  BY  SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER.  INC.  PAINTING  RICPROI>UCEI)  COURTESY  MRS.  ALBERT  D.  LASKER. 


UMMER  SURPRISES  WITH  SOUP 

QUICK!    COOLING!  NOURISHING! 


)STED  souPl  That's  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup,  chilled  in  the  icebox,  mixed 
/I  a  can  of  cold  water  or  milk.  The  bright  color  is  cool  to  look  at!  The  taste  is 
)ik  and  tangy!  Enjoy  this  cool  year-round  favorite  with  lemon  or  cucumber. 


SOUP  ON  THE  ROCKS  I  This  is  the  coolest  new  drink  in  town,  and  made  in  a 
minute!  lust  open  a  can  of  Campbell's  Beef  Broth  (Bouillon),  and  pour  over  ice 
in  a  tall  or  short  glass.  Thirst-quenching!  Refreshing!  A  bracing  drink! 


EAMY  CHICKEN  COOLERi  In  bowl,  blend  I  can  Campbell's  Cream  of 
:ken  Soup  and  Vb  tsp.  curry  powder;  gradually  add  1  soup  can  milk.  Place 
efrigerator  for  at  least  4  hours.  Serve  in  chilled  bowls.  2  to  3  servings. 


JELLIED  CONSOMME  I  This  soup  literally  shivers  with  cold— cold,  inviting 
bites  of  jellied  beef  broth.  It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  some  Campbell's  Consomme 
handy  in  the  icebox.  Then  it's  always  chilled  and  ready  when  you  want  it. 


ONCE    A    DAY. ..EVERY  DAY-SOUP! 

We  you  had  your  soup  today? 
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lADIES'  HOME  1\ 


THE  QUEEN'S  GRACE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 


Katryn  knew  this  meant  reprieve.  She  knew, 
too,  that  Henry  would  not  forget;  he  forgot 
nothing,  ever. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  pleasant. 
Edward  looked  better  than  he  e\er  had;  he 
was  sunburned.  When  Katryn's  train  set  out 
for  Ampthiil  ail  were  in  high  spirits,  so  much 
so  that  all  the  ladies  rode. 

The  king  was  hunting.  Katryn  planned  a  big 
birthday  party  for  Edward  on  the  twelfth  of 


the  month.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  October 
sun  bright.  Katryn  had  invited  the  gentry 
from  all  about  and  it  was  a  wonderful  party. 

But  that  night  it  began  to  rain.  Henry  came 
home,  wet  and  limping.  Edward  began  to 
sneeze  and  snivel. 

The  next  day  Henry's  leg  began  to  swell. 
Muttering,  he  was  ahorse  early,  despite  it,  but 
when  he  came  home  in  the  afternoon  he  could 
hardly  stand.  Nonetheless,  he  would  not  go  to 
bed.  He  stumped  into  Katryn's  chambers  and. 


Every  home  with  children  needs  the  STJOSEPH 

"FAMILY  ASPIRIN  PAIR" 

for  these  2  important  reasons: 


(MRS   WALTER  GOULD) 
Singing  Star  of  Opera,  Television 
and  Concert  and  handsome 
son  Jonathan  Gould 


1 .  APPROVED  BY  MORE  DOCTORS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  4 


"When  my  child  has 
a  headache,  is  feverish 
or  has  a  cold,  my  first 
thought  is  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children. 
And  for  adult  needs,  I 
buy  regular  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin.  This  'family 
aspirin  pair'  is  a  must 
in  our  home."  Like 
thousands  of  mothers, 
she  knows  it  pays  to 
always  look  for  the 
"St.  Joseph"  name  on 
adult  as  well  as  c/ij7- 
rfren"s  aspirin. 


STJOSEPH 
,  ASPIRIN 

fOR  CHILDREN 
^^^^ 

ORANGE  FLAVOR 
ADULT  DOSE 


Mother,  here  are  the  important  reasons  why  more 
doctors  approve  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  than 
any  otiier  children's  medication, 

St,  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  was  first  with  the 
specialized  l3<i  grain  do.sage  (3^  adult  dose)  w  hich  doc- 
tors recommend.  First  with  a  creamy  textured  tablet  with  pure  orange  davor  that 
children  prefer.  First  with  the  new  doctor-approved  safety  cap  that  helps  prevent 
accidental  or  playful  opening  by  children.  So  be  sure  of  the  best  —  buy  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children.  (In  Canada,  ask  for  St.  Joseph  Bebetine  For  Children.) 


2.  STARTS  TO  WORK  FASTER  THAN 
OTHER  LEADING  PAIN  RELIEF  TABLETS  4 

Authoritative  medical  research  shows  that  alkalizing 
agents  used  in  buffered  aspirin  have  no  significant  effect 
on  the  "acid-alkaline"  balance  of  the  stomach  .  .  .  hence 
do  nothing  for  you  in  most  cases. 

So  why  pay  for  buffering — or  for  "prescription-type" 
compounds  that  may  be  les.s  effective  for  headaches  than 
St.  Joseph  A.spirin.^ 

And  why  pay  more  for  aspirin.*  St.  Joseph  A.spirin — - 
the  world's  finest — is  ready  to  go  to  work  faster  than 
any  other  leading  pain  relief  tablet  tested.  Yet — only 
49^  for  100  tablets,  TSd-  for  big  '200  tablet  bottle. 


FOR  ADULTS 

StJoseph 

ASPIRIN 


worried,  she  set  him  in  a  big  chair  and  propped 
the  offending  limb  up  on  a  stool  with  cushions. 
Supper  was  served.  The  food  was  good  and 
hearty  and  Henry  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it. 
when  suddenly  Katryn  glanced  over  at  Ed- 
ward. He  was  ha\  ing  a  queasy  spell,  she  could 
tell  by  one  look.  In  a  moment  his  dinner  would 
come  up. 

She  jumped  up,  and  at  that  moment  Edward 
uttered  a  loud  cry  of  despair.  Katryn  scooped 
him  up  in  her  arms  and  ran  from  the  room. 

Henry's  eye  fell  on  Elizabeth.  'Tm  not  only 
cursed  with  this  leg,"  he  muttered,  "but  with 
sickly  children!" 

Elizabeth  looked  up  at  her  huge  father.  "I'm 
not  sick,"  she  pointed  out. 

"No,"  Henry  growled.  "Not  you;  you're 
like  to  your  mother,  thin  and  sinewy  and  much 
too  quick  wi"  your  tongue!" 

Elizabeth  said.  "At  least  I'm  strong!" 

"Aye."  growled  the  king,  fury  mounting  in 
him  rapidly.  ""Aye,  you  ha\e  her  deviFs  spirit 
and  body!"  He  struck  his  hand  on  the  table 
and  the  plates  jumped,  and  so  did  Katryn, 
coming  back  into  the  room. 

Swaying  a  bit,  for  his  leg  would  not  hold 
him,  Henry  raised  his  hand  while  Elizabeth 
stood  waiting,  almost  with  contempt. 

'"Elizabeth,"  Katryn  snapped,  ""how  dare 
you?  Kneel  down  and  beg  your  father's  for- 
giveness!" She  pushed  at  the  child,  knowing 
instant  humiliation  was  the  only  way  for  her  to 
find  royal  forgiveness, 

Elizabeth  did  not  move.  Katryn  acted  fast. 
She  raised  her  own  hand  and  slapped  Eliza- 
beth neatly. 

Elizabeth  slipped  to  the  floor.  Wordless,  she 
stayed  there,  and  Katryn,  terrified  that  Henry 
would  fall,  seized  her  shoulder  and  pulled  her 
to  her  feet. 

■"Run  for  aid,"  she. said. 

Elizabeth  flew  on  her  thin  legs.  Henry  was 
still  swaying  back  and  forth,  his  face  red  as  fire 
and  contorted.  Katryn  slid  the  heavy  chair 
under  him.  ""Pray  sit,"  she  implored. 

She  hardly  knew  later  how  they  got  Henry 
to  bed.  But  when  the  leg  was  uncovered  she 
almost  fainted.  Swollen  twice  its  size,  its  angry 
redness  reached  almost  to  his  ankle. 

■'We'll  have  to  lance  it.  Your  Grace,"  Dr. 
Huicke  said. 

Katryn  thought,  /  am  going  to  he  sick,  or 
faint,  and  I  cannot.  He'll  never  forgive  me  if  I 


desert  him.  She  stayed  on  her  knees  be ; 
bed,  taking  the  cloths  a  page  handed  1 
ing  them  gently  on  her  husband's  leg. 

After  an  hour  she  had  time  to  as 
cushion  for  her  knees.  They  were  corj 
numb.  But  Henry  was  in  less  pain.  He'j 
most  asleep.  She  looked  at  his  face.  He 
his  eyes.  "Send  Elizabeth  away,"  hem 
It  was  Katryn's  first  taste  of  his  impl 

She  found  it  diflficult  to  explain  to  El^ 
Not  that  the  child  demurred;  she  set 
much  the  way  her  father  did.  How  ci 
plain  to  a  girl  her  father  doesn't  wish  ht  \ 
him  '.'  Katryn  thought.  Yet  she  has  li\ , 
this  hurt  ever  since  her  birth.  Poor  chil 

"My  dear,"  said  Katryn,  "there  i| 
sadness  in  life.  You  have  sadness  earl 
haps  it  will  prepare  you  better,  as  pr 
should  be." 

She  looked  at  Elizabeth's  white  fa 
thought  suddenly.  This  child  is  very,  ve 
Perhaps  she  could  profit  by  plain  sp?^c 
use  to  an  older  girl.  "\  am  a  barrerf ' 
Elizabeth.  Can  you  think  how  I  Ion 
yearn— for  a  child  of  mine  own?  It  h 
denied  me,  my  own  child,  and  its  lo 
thus  you  are  denied  another  love.  Bi 
good  cheer,  for  only  thus— and  I  firml) 
it— can  you  be  made  worthy  of  whaty^ 
desire!  Why  didn't  you  get  down  c 
knees  tonight  afore  your  father,  as 
manded  ?" 

'"I  could  not,"  Elizabeth  whispered 

"Never  say  could  not  or  cannot," 
said  irritably.  "■How  I  despise  those 
Now  go  to  sleep.  We  shall  speak  fu 
the  mom.  I  shall  blow  out  the  cand 
added.  "God  bless  you,  and  the  saii 
thee." 

It  was  dark  within  the  room  and  si 
gingerly.  It  was  cold  in  the  hall.  She 
into  her  rooms  and  was  soon  surrou 
her  anxious  women. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  well  enoi 
court  moved  back  to  Hampton  Court 
much  was  on  Katryn's  mind,  so  thatsh 
her  scarf,  and  smiled  her  dazzling  smi 
half  knowing  what  she  did,  only  hal 
the  last  of  October's  colors  against  thi 

November  came  quickly.  On  the 
there  was  a  battle  in  France  and  news 
England  the  next  day.  It  reached  Kai 


POTTING  THE  PLANTS 


By  DOROTHY  THOMAS 


Inside  the  porch  .screen  and 

uUin^  the  Icd^e, 
Tomatoes  ripen.  On  the  cistern 

top. 

L'pen<le<I  cream  cans  ape  the 

happ>  rounds 
Of  pumpkin  and  of  squash. 

Cicadas  sing. 

Set  sunning  on  a  narrow 

homemade  bench 
Beneath  the  wide  fruit-heavy 

apple  tree 
Rest  two  stone  jars,  one  gray, 

one  oeher  tan. 
Some  yellowed  leaves  have 

fallen  on  the  bench 
And  come  to  rest  between  the 

open  jars. 
.\  sigh  of  wind  confuses  them 

and  goes  away. 

Around  the  house  a  spry  old 

woman  comes, 
A  dirt-filled  wooden  flat  in  her 

two  hands. 
Prone  on  the  <Iirt  lie  ol<l 

geraniums. 
.V  solemn  little  grandson 

follows  her, 
Fiv«'  terra-<'«il la  \Ht\-  in  his 

eml>ra«"e. 


She  stops  and,  panting,  sits 

her  slow  ly  down 
To  rest  the  flat  upon  the 

oeher  jar. 
She  takes  the  nested  pots  froiD| 

him  and  smiles. 
"Sit,  rest  a  bit,"  she  says,  and 

starts  to  sing: 
"In  each  brown  pot  we'll  tamp 

the  dampened  earth, 
Aroimd  the  slip,  above  the 

hopeful  seed. 
Here  for  the  fetching  up  of 

Ixtnnv  bloom 
On  window  sills,  we've  all 

that  we  shall  need!" 

The  tune  she  borrows  from  a 

jaunty  hymn. 
The  words  she  takes  from  out. 

the  autumn  air. 
The  rifiening  fruit,  the  cream 

cans  and  the  jars. 
The  smell  of  earth,  the  deep 

blue  of  the  sk\  , 
The  miracle  of  planting,  and 

the  <juavered  song 
Have  shai>e<l  a  memt>ry  that 

cannot  fade. 
\nd  that  will  stir  him  e\er> 

falling  \car. 
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,  who  came  on  running  feet,  white-faced, 
re  is  a  rumor  being  blown  about  the 
"  she  said,  "and  I  thought  you  should 
t  from  my  Hps.  Tis  that  we  ha'  fought  a 
lattle  successful,  but  they  say  that  Sir 
las  Seymour  has  been  killed!" 
en  I  have  died,  too,  Katryn  thought.  Ah, 
was  not  possible!  Where  was  the  bullet 
I  would  dare  that  big  heart?  Where  the 
1  that  could  vanquish  him? 
npossible,  Anne!"  she  cried.  She  stag- 
to  her  feet,  pushing  back  her  desk,  turn- 
3  face  the  door.  There  were  movement 
loise  outside.  Men's  voices.  "Lord  help 
she  whispered. 

ne  raised  her  eyes  and  it  was  Ned  Sey- 
in  the  doorway,  expostulating.  "But  I 
see  the  Queen's  Grace.  Pray  announce 

;  waved  her  hand.  Master  Buckley  went 
door.  Katryn  looked  across  at  Ned.  She 
ded  her  hand.  Ned  was  grave,  his  eyes 
id. 

[ylord,"  Katryn  said,  low,  "thy  brother." 
[y  brother?"  Suddenly  his  eye  lighted. 

brother,"  he  said,  "successfully  took 
land  of  the  force  in  France,  and  led  it  to 
■y.  He  did  this,  for  Henry  Wallop  was 

acutely  ill  and  bestowed  command  on 

What  had  you  heard.  Your  Grace?" 
r  eyes  gleamed.  They  thrust  gold  sparks 
ed.  Had  he  discovered  her  secret?  "I 

that  Sir  Thomas,  your  brother,  had  been 
.  Naturally,  my  lord,  the  Lady  Anne  and 
iT  Buckley  and  myself  were  much  dis- 
d.  We  shall  go  immediate  to  chapel  and 
hanks  for  our  victory  and  we  shall  pray 
ir  Henry." 

tryn  brought  Edward  and  Mary  to 
iwich  for  Christmas,  but  Henry  would 
•ermit  Elizabeth  to  join  them.  In  fact, 

did  not  yet  dare  to  ask  him. 
New  Year's  morn  she  sat,  in  a  new  robe, 
i  foot  of  her  bed.  There  the  lords  and 
came  to  present  their  gifts  on  bended 
Katryn's  eyes  sparkled.  /'//  never  he  poor 
she  thought.  Never. 'She  gave  herself  up 
purely  childish  joy  of  receiving, 
nry  was  in  splendid  humor.  The  armies 
wintering  in  France.  Tom  Seymour  had 
led  the  captured  Douay  and  was  resting 
waiting  for  spring.  Henry  was  waiting 
ring,  too,  for  he  intended  to  go  to  France 
If  to  lead  his  own  troops, 
tryn  kept  the  children  with  her:  Edward, 
boys,  little  Jane  Grey  and  Margaret.  The 
ilroom  was  cheerful  and  gay  with  sunlight 
;hildren's  voices.  Katryn  found  herself 
,g  into  the  habit  of  going  there.  In  this 
talace  it  was  somehow  reassuring  to  hear 
ng  voice  recite.  There  one  morning,  with 
she  turned  over  the  quill  in  her  hand, 
think  I'll  write  a  book,"  she  said, 
ry  looked  amazed.  "I  wish  I  could  ever 
ch  a  thing,  madam." 
tryn  hunted  for  words.  Mary  didn't  have 
ginal  thought,  she  was  sure,  poor  thing. 
It  I  know  what  you  could  do,  Mary,"  she 
lined.  "You  could  translate!  Why,  your 
II  is  so  good !  You  could  translate  the  para- 
II  .es  of  Erasmus.  And  when  you're  done 
1  ive  it  published  for  you!" 

►  was  having  a  new  dress  made  for  Mary. 
1'  eason  was  that  the  new  alliance  with 
)i  meant  a  new  ambassador  and  the  Duke 

jara  was  coming. 
I  ither  Mary  nor  Katryn  had  had  a  new 
)\  in  quite  a  while,  for  all  money  went  into 
e  ar  with  France.  But  now  the  king  had 
ii<  hat  each  could  order  a  new  dress.  Katryn 
51  exclaiming  over  hers.  The  brocade  was 
li:  nering,  and  over  it  she  wore  an  open  robe 
ii  th  of  gold.  Her  train  was  two  yards  long, 
ri  ess  and  queen  were  trying  on  their  new 
}\  s  when  word  reached  the  queen's  ladies 
la  .ome  of  the  men  had  arrived  home  from 
K;e. 

5  it  was  that  the  audience  for  the  Duke  de 
«.  a  was  also  a  welcome  home  for  the  men 
h  lad  fought  in  France.  The  trumpets  blew 
fl  Irish  and,  with  Anne  bearing  her  train 
■a  m  began  her  slow  walk  toward  her  chair 
1 1 ;  far  end  of  the  room. 
T  e  lords  and  ladies  and  the  soldiers  and  the 
isi  rs  bowed  low  as  she  passed.  Is  he  here 
3e  as  thinking.  Her  face  and  eyes,  when  she 


turned  to  face  the  company,  were  radiant.  He 
would  be  standing  looking  at  her,  but  for  some 
reason  she  postponed  finding  him  with  her 
eyes,  as  though  she  would  savor  the  moment 
before  she  saw  him. 

The  Spanish  duke  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
looked,  Katryn  thought,  a  bit  like  Ned.  She 
glanced  up  at  Mary,  who  stood  by  her  chair. 
She  and  the  Spanish  duke  had  begun  to  talk. 

There  began  to  be  the  hum  of  conversation 
in  the  room,  and  the  men  and  women  awaited 
their  turn  to  go  up  and  speak  with  the  queen, 
to  plead  a  cause,  to  present  a  younger  son  or 
daughter,  to  beg  a  favor.  No  matter  what  the 
occasion,  there  were  always  some  who  snatched 


a  moment  to  go  beg  a  favor.  All  the  time  her 
eyes  were  resting  on  the  man  who  stood  about 
twenty  feet  away. 

He  was  coming  close  to  her.  There  was  no 
one  about  her  chair  save  Anne  and  Lucy.  He 
was  as  wickedly  dashing  as  always,  and  the 
blue  eyes  .  .  .  as  hold  as  the  pirate  and  brigand 
he  truly  is,  she  thought.  Oh,  the  knave.  He  is 
kneeling  down  on  one  knee  and  my  hand  is  in 
his.  His  lips  brushed  the  back  of  her  hand. 

"Welcome  home.  Sir  Thomas,"  she  said  as 
he  straightened  and  stood  before  her.  "It  is  a 
pleasure,  my  Lord  Admiral,  for  us  to  congratu- 
late you  and  to  have  your  presence  amongst 
us!" 


"Thank  you,  madam,"  he  said  gravely.  "But 
I  cannot  conceive  our  mere  return  would  bring 
such  a  smile  of  delight  to  your  lips.  Is  Your 
Grace  eating  sweetmeats,  under  cover?" 

Katryn's  eyes  flashed.  "The  homage  you  do 
us  is  a  true  comfort,  sir,"  she  said. 

Tom  Seymour  smiled.  He  bowed ;  he  backed 
away.  Katryn  felt  cold.  The  joy  that  had  been 
hers  for  just  a  moment  faded.  She  devoted  her- 
self to  the  task  of  trying  to  talk  to  the  duke. 

Katryn  didn't  see  Tom  Seymour  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  She  knew  he  had  gone  to  Wolf 
Hall,  and  that  he  was  returning  to  London 
before  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Border,  for  he 
was  the  warden  for  Wales. 
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Yoa  ma  always  tell  a  Halo  girl, .  ,yua  can  tea  by  the  shine  of  her  hair 


Give  your  hair 
that  extra  shine,  too 
with  today's  Halo... 

the  modern  shampoo 
with  extra- shining 

action 


V  Halo  shines  as  it  cleans— with  the 
purest,  mildest  cleansing  ingredient  possible! 

V  Halo  leaves  extra  shine  as  it  rinses— with 
the  fastest,  most  thorough  rinsing  action  ever! 

With  today's  Halo  it's  so  easy  for  your  hair 
to  have  that  extra  shine.  So  satin-bright, 
satin-smooth,  too— so  manageable.  Try  it  today 
in  its  modern  beauty  bottle. 

Halo  glorifies  as  it  cleans 
. . .  with  extra-shining  action. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOL 


When  your  life  depends 
on  your  eyes  . . . 


Safe  driving  depends  upon  your  eyes — eyes 
that  give  you  clear,  quick,  accurate  pic- 
tures of  traffic  situations  during  the  day 
and  especially  al  night. 

Yet,  traffic  experts  estimate  that  there 
arc  about  t hrec  m i 1 1  ion  drivers  whose  vision 
is  dangerously  impaired. 

All  drivers,  of  course,  should  know  the 
condition  of  their  eyes,  even  if  vision  tests 
are  not  required  for  a  driver's  license.  It's 
wise  to  have  your  eyes  examined  by  an  eye 
specialist  before  you  become  a  driver — and 
have  them  rcchecked  at  least  every  two 
years  thereafter. 

Should  you  notice  changes  in  your  vision 
between  examinations,  see  your  doctor  for 
another  eye  test. 

If  you  have  a  visual  defect  that  requires 
properly  fitted  glasses — be  sure  to  wear 
them  every  time  you  drive. 

Some  people  whose  vision  is  normal  in 
good  daylight  do  not  see  well  at  night.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  fatal  accidents 
occur  about  three  times  as  frequently  at 
night  as  during  the  day. 

For  safer  night  driving,  always  observe 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Reduce  speed  greatly  when  facing  the 


glare  from  headlights— and  don't  speed 
up  immediately  after  passing.  It  takes 
time  to  recover  vision  fully  after  blind- 
ing by  headlights.  Blinding  even  for  a 
second  can  be  dangerous. 

2.  Never  look  directly  at  oncoming  head- 
lights. Watch  the  right  side  of  your  lane, 
noting  the  position  of  the  oncoming  car 
out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye. 

3.  Don't  wear  sunglasses  at  night. 

4.  Always  drive  at  a  speed  that  will  permit 
you  to  stop  within  the  distance  illumi- 
nated by  your  headlights. 

If  you  take  a  long  trip  this  summer,  re- 
member that  your  eyes  can  get  just  as  tired 
as  any  other  part  of  your  body. 

To  prevent  eye  fatigue  and  eye  muscle 
strain,  stop  now  and  then  and  close  your 
eyes.  And  don't  keep  them  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion for  a  long  time. 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  still  claim  about 
38,000  lives  a  year  in  our  country.  The 
driver  is  the  cause  of  accidents  more  often 
than  the  car,  the  road,  or  the  weather. 
That's  why  you — and  every  other  driver — 
should  be  sure  that  you're  physically  and 
emotionally  fit  to  handle  a  car  safely,  effi- 
ciently and  courteously. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  both 
were  lame,  but  they  took  It  differ- 
ently. High-strung,  proud,  ambitious 
men,  their  physical  handicap  was  to 
each  of  them  a  determining  factor, 
but  their  biographies  reveal  how  dis- 
similar their  responses  were.  Sir 
Walter  lived  a  radiant  life,  while  a 
friend  sold  of  Lord  Byron,  "He 
brooded  over  that  blemish  as  sensi- 
tive minds  will  brood,  until  they  mag- 
nify a  wart  into  a  wen.  His  lameness 
certainly  helped  to  make  him  skepti- 
cal, cynical  and  savage." 


Thus  it  was  a  cold  day  in  early  March  when 
the  Lord  Admiral,  booted  and  spurred,  came 
into  the  schoolroom  to  bid  Edward  good-by. 
Katryn  dropped  her  quill  and  the  children 
cried  out  with  delighted  greetings. 

John  Cheke  hastened  forward.  "They  are  so 
pleased  to  have  you  here,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

Tom  Seymour's  eyes  rested  fondly  on  Ed- 
ward. He  patted  the  top  of  his  head.  "The 
little  rascal  is  always  pleased  when  he  can  stop 
reciting.  Is 't  not  so,  my  prince?" 

Edward  started  to  deny  it.  Then  he  smiled,  a 
little  boy's  smile.  Poor  prince,  Katryn  thought, 
no  one  ever  jokes  with  him. 

"When  you  are  a  bit  older,"  Tom  Seymour 
said,  "I  shall  take  you  with  me." 

Edward  looked  as  though  he  were  choking 
with  excitement.  "I  shall  look  forward  to 't." 

Tom  Seymour  grinned.  "Spoken  like  a  true 
prince."  His  eyes  turned  to  Katryn.  He  looked 
down  at  the  table  before  him.  "What  is  this. 
Your  Grace?" 

"I'm  writing  a  book,"  Katryn  said  with 
great  dignity. 

"Ah?"  He  leaned  over,  putting  his  hand  on 
the  pages,  reading  swiftly.  Katryn  followed  his 
eyes.  "So  that  if  they  be  women  married,  they 
learn  to  be  obedient  to  their  husbands,  and  to 
learn  of  their  husbands,  at  home.  To  teach 
honest  things  they  have  learned,  and  to  love 
their  children,  and  to 
be  discreet  and  house- 
wifely." 

"I  see,"  he  said 
gravely,  "that  Your 
Grace  is  giving  the 
world  the  benefit  of 
the  wisdom  you've  ac- 
quired during  your 
many  years.  Thirty- 
two  is  it  not?" 

"Indeed  not!"  Kat- 
ryn quivered. 

He  chuckled.  "And 
what  is  the  title  of  this 
book.  Your  Grace?" 

"Is 't  an  odd  thing," 
said  Katryn.  "but  im- 
mediate anyone  k  nows 
I'm  writing  a  book 
they  ask  what  the  title 
is.  I  am  going  to  call 
it  The  Lamentations 
of  a  Sinner." 

Tom  Seymour  threw  back  his  head  and  be- 
gan to  laugh. 

Katryn  cried,  "What  is  funny  ?  I  know  a  deal 
about  sin!" 

Tom  Seymour  was  still  laughing.  "You  do?" 
he  asked.  "  'Tis  a  captivating  title  and  everyone 
will  read  it." 

Katryn  tossed  her  head. 

Tom  Seymour  bowed  low.  "Forgive  me, 
madam.  I'm  a  rude  knave."  He  knelt,  and 
took  her  hand.  "I  was  laughing,  madam,  be- 
cause you  aren't  a  sinner  at  all,"  he  told  her. 
"You're  our  beautiful,  fairest  queen.  Is  it  not 
so,  Edward?" 

He  kissed  Katryn's  hand.  He  rose.  Her  eyes 
followed  him  to  the  door.  /  love  him,  she 
thought.  Dangerous  or  no.  I  adore  him,  and  the 
day  is  suddenly  black  because  he  is  going  away. 
With  a  sigh,  she  picked  up  her  pen  and  began 
to  write. 

Henry  was  going  to  war.  During  the  spring, 
while  his  leg  troubled  him,  his  ship  was  fitted 
with  sails  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  troops  had 
gone,  many  men  had  already  died.  But  Henry 
wanted  a  piece  of  France;  namely,  Boulogne. 
England  would  pay  high,  but  a  place  in  the  sun 
came  high,  and  Henry  knew  his  countrymen 
were  ready  to  pay  it. 

He  sat  at  his  table  and  wrote:  "Thus  first, 
touching  on  the  Queen's  Highness,  the  King's 
Majesty  hath  resolved  that  the  Queen's  High- 
ness shall  be  regent  in  His  Grace's  absence." 

Katryn  said,  "Your  confidence  in  me 
touches  me  deep,  my  lord." 

Henry's  narrow  eyes  regarded  her  sharply. 
He  told  her  the  names  of  the  men  he  had  em- 
powered to  attend  her,  to  be  resident  in  her 
court.  Ned  Seymour,  first.  Next  Cranmer. 
Next  her  sturdy,  honest  uncle.  Lord  Parr. 
Then  Wriosthsley  and  Gardiner,  who  didn't 
like  their  queen.  Katryn  knew  what  Henry  was 
doing.  He  was  following  his  old  policy  of  the 
balance  of  power. 


"I  shall  expect  to  take  the  field  from  ( 
toward  the  end  of  July,"  he  said,  "and  to 
my  victory  soon  after." 

Two  days  later  he  was  hoisted  int . 
armor  and  Katryn  waved  her  long  green 
from  the  window.  The  king  was  gone  an  b 
was  Katryn  Parr,  regent  of  England. 

She  made  Hampton  Court  her  head 
ters.  There,  after  the  Privy  Council  met  1 1 
early  hours  of  the  mom,  she  would  receivi 
Seymour,  who  reported  to  her  what 
happened. 

Ned,  champion  of  causes,  found  Kat  4 
willing  listener  and  a  sympathetic  one.  j 
estants  went  free  from  Gardiner's  charge 
heresy  and  poor  men  found  redress  a^a 
their  grievances. 

Every  two  weeks  she  would  escape  Lo  i 
and  set  forth  for  a  country  house  or  one  ( ( 
dower  houses.  She  traveled  to  Hanworlt 
Chelsea,  to  Windsor.  Windsor  Katrylf  I  ij 
lying  on  the  river  with  its  beautiful  gjifj 
She  spent  time,  too,  with  her  army  of  ba  i 
for  property  after  property,  manor  housi « 
manor  lands  were  hers  and  her  deed  bo!i 
as  full  as  the  locked  coffers  of  gold  andjel 
/  am  very  wealthy,  she  thought  one  day;  1 
hap  I  am  the  wealthiest  woman  in  Engla\ 
poor  Katryn  Parr,  who  carted  sheep  from  n 
dal  to  start  a 
who  made  a  dres 
of  a  counterpane  t 
to  WiWs  wedding 


HARRY  EIMERSON  FOSDICK 

On  Being  a  Real  Person 
Harper  &  Brothers 


OnSeptemberc 
eenth  Henry  en 
Boulogne.  The 
day,  the  news  h 
been  hurried  to 
land,  Katryn  s 
her  table  and  i  i 
an  order  that  a  f  i 
thanksgiving  bt 
fered  up  to  aim 
God  in  all  town.'; 
villages  of  Englai  , 

Henry  came  1 
in  triumph  on  thi 
of  October.  He 
withstood  the 
paign  well  anc 
though  his  leg 
bothering  him,  K 
hearty,  gay  self  and 


found  him  his 

amorous.  This  planted  the  hope  in  her 
that  she  might  conceive  a  child,  and  wh; 
to  have  such  a  gift  for  New  Year's!  D 
December  she  went  much  to  the  chaf)el. 

They  went  to  Greenwich  for  Christmas 
in  a  good  mood  about  his  victory  ove 
French,  Henry  ate  well  and  waxed  fatte 
was  keeping  the  French  on  tenterhook 
fusing  to  negotiate,  refusing  to  make  p 
holding  on  tight  to  Boulogne,  keeping  a  v 
army  in  France  and  ordering  Tom  Seymc, 
keep  the  sea  lanes  open. 

The  day  before  Christmas  he  appearefl 
fore  Parliament  to  explain  briefly  his  pcO 
with  France.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  succeJ 
which  he  had  explained  to  Katryn  the  d£6 
fore.  No  English  king  had  ever  taken  thifl 
cession  into  his  hands  as  Henry  was  d| 
But  the  lawyers  nodded  their  heads,  for  i  <A 
legal,  they  thought;  all  of  Gray's  Inn  de  »i 
it  legal.  Much  as  a  father  speaks  to  his  f;Di 
Henry  spoke  to  Parliament  about  the  d  H 
come  when  he  should  no  longer  be  an' 
them,  to  love,  and  care  for,  and  succor 

First  the  young  Prince  Edward,  son  o(  1 
Seymour;  and  after  Edward  the  children,  * 
or  female,  of  his  beloved  queen,  Katryn 
And  after— his  voice  did  not  falter  I 
Princess  Mary.  Henry  made  no  mentui 
Mary's  mother.  And  after  Mary,  Elizab«| 

Henry  prorogued  Parliament  then.  4il 
Christmas  Eve.  He  went  by  barge  to  G< 
wich  to  rejoin  his  wife. 

Katryn  knew  what  Henry  had  told  P'^ 
ment,  for  he  had  told  her  about  the  suca- 
the  night  before.  And  it  caused  her  disi< 
Here  I  am.  second  on  his  list ;  nay.  and  he ' 
tioned  no  other  wife  and  queen  bui  nu* 
Jane!  And  after  Edward,  issue  from  His  i*' 
and  me ! 

Now  she  began  to  understand  Jane'  ^ 
quiet.  "I  have  tried  so  hard  to  be  pn  ' 
fit,"  she  said  aloud.  "Certes  1  am  high' 
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J  to  bring  a  prince  to  England!  I  am 
g  nd  sturdy,  never  sick !  From  now  on, 
K  est  of  my  natural  days,  I  shall  attend 
:  A  ice  daily.  I  swear  it." 
t  n  kept  her  vow.  Twice  a  day  she  re- 
I  chapel,  her  prayer  book  clasped  be- 
1  ;r  jeweled  hands.  That  January  saw 
iiffidently  announce  she  was  adding  a 
"  her  gowns,  and  her  new  baby  ex- 
c  1  May. 

1  ?■■  said  Katryn  softly.  Her  eyes  filled 
!i  with  tears.  "I  am  so  glad  for  thee, 
,  ;he  whispered. 


s  occupied  Henry  incessantly.  He 
\ith  his  bankers  and  Parliament  for 
or  even  more  fortifications  were  going 
e  coast.  Henry,  at  the  helm  of  the  ship 
had  never  worked  so  incessantly,  and, 
)r  England's  mounting  debt,  her  head 
t  into  the  wind,  and  she  swept  on, 
;  long  billows  of  white  foam  regally 
>ide. 

tench  were  coming  around  to  his 
d  the  stage  was  being  set.  Parliament 
J  and  Henry  spoke.  Envoys  arrived, 
lin  mission  was  to  set  a  date  to  speak 

e\t  weeks  took  on  a  high  flavor  for 
,  ho  saw  his  demands  met  and  acceded 
grace.  He  kept  Boulogne,  and  the 
,igned.  His  queen  had  arranged  fes- 
hich  Henry  was  sure  truly  dazzled  the 
ated  erstwhile  enemy;  his  court  had 
en  so  brilliant,  he  thought,  and  Kat- 
ies beautiful  and  witty  and  charming, 
vvas  all  over  he  had  never  been  more 
except  that  it  had  all  cost  a  great  deal 

s . 

et  another  blow  fell.  Not  only  did  the 
flare  up,  but  the  long-dormant  one 
tt  leg  began  to  swell,  and  pain.  His 
Jrove  him  into  bed.  So  the  king  con- 
iiisiness  from  his  pillow.  He  needed 
He  fretted. 

iKT  slyly  put  forth  a  plan.  Since  the 
lies  had  almost  all  been  confiscated 
■:  wealth  used  by  Henry,  what  about 


the  great  universities,  and  the  grants  and  en- 
dowments they  held? 

The  first  whisper  of  this  brought  the  chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge  to  London  to  see  his  old 
pupil,  John  Cheke.  And  on  their  knees  they 
pleaded  their  case  before  Katryn. 

"If  the  universities  become  crown  posses- 
sions, madam,"  Sir  Sidney  cried,  "if  we  are 
then  subservient  to  the  crown,  our  culture  is 
dead,  and  Cambridge  shall  be  no  more!" 

John  Cheke  murmured,  "Hear,  hear, 
madam,  prithee!" 

"I  shall  do  my  very  best,"  Katryn  said. 

Henry's  leg  hurt  him  badly,  and  the  next 
night  she  spent  by  his  bedside,  applying  the 
poultices  and  fomentations,  feeding  him  wine, 
reading  to  him,  and  singing  him  to  sleep.  Be- 
fore she  sang  she  told  him  how  Sir  Sidney  had 
come  to  beg  her  to  speak  to  her  lord  about 
Cambridge.  Henry  lay  back,  a  huge  mound  on 
his  huge  bed,  and  the  quilts  moved  convul- 
sively. She  trembled,  for  she  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  be  furiously  angry  with  her. 

Unaccountably  he  was  not.  The  king  said, 
"He  is  right,  and  so  art  thou,  sweetheart.  I 
shall  re-endow  Cardinal  College  myself." 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  she  cried,  "thou  art  as  wise 
as  Moses!  Thou  art  the  finest  king  England 
ever  had !" 

The  following  week,  with  Henry  still  con- 
fined to  his  chambers,  Katryn's  little  book  was 
published.  She  held  it  in  her  hands  proudly.  It 
was  bound  in  red  velvet,  with  a  gold  crown. 
She  turned  the  pages  lovingly. 

Lucy  said,  "All  the  women  in  the  kingdom 
should  read  it,  madam!  What  wondrous  ad- 
vice is  contained  here!" 

"Being  a  woman  is  very  important,"  Kat- 
ryn said,  "and  we  have  almost  nothing  writ 
about  it.  And  1  take  no  credit,  Lucy.  Most  of 
the  advice  I  have  writ  about  was  given  me  by 
my  mother."  She  looked  over  to  Mary.  "We 
shall  ha'  your  translation  published  this 
month,  too,  Mary.  And  we  shall  all  be  very 
proud  of  thee." 

But  Bishop  Gardiner  distrusted  mightily 
this  upflare  of  writing  and  inteliectualism  in 


women  of  the  court.  Erasmus,  indeed!  And 
the  queen  devoted  three  long  paragraphs  to  a 
dissertation  on  why  the  clergy  shouldn't 
marry!  He  read  it  to  Henry.  "Are  we  to  be  in- 
structed by  women,  then.  Your  Grace?" 

Henry  grunted.  The  bishop  retired,  mut- 
tering. 

The  following  day  at  dinner  Katryn's  usual 
circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  joined  by 
both  the  Seymours— Ned  to  thank  Katryn  for 
what  she  had  done  for  the  universities,  and 
Tom  Seymour  to  make  a  courtesy  call,  for 
Henry  had  summoned  him  to  London  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  supreme  command  of  the 
fleet.  After  greetings  had  been  disposed  of, 
Katryn,  who  had  been  surprised  to  see  him, 
was  endeavoring  to  keep  from  noting  him  at 
all.  But  she  had  seated  Ned  and  him  on  each 
side  of  the  Princess  Mary,  so  there  he  was, 
opposite  her,  saying  he  had  enjoyed  her  book. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Katryn.  Was  there  a 
gleam  of  amusement  in  the  blue  eyes? 

Ned  said,  "But  I  mlsagree  with  you,  Your 
Grace,  about  the  clergy  not  marrying.  It  al- 
most smacks  of  papistry!" 

Tom  Seymour  laid  down  his  knife.  He  said, 
"I  think,  Ned,  that  Her  Grace,  being  a  woman 
and  knowing  their  frailties,  believes  divines 
should  not  be  troubled  with  women.  After  all, 
think  on  the  misery  they  bring." 

Fm  nor  going  to  answer  either  one  of  them, 
she  thought.  "Pray  tell  us  the  latest  gossip, 
sir,"  she  said  sweetly. 

The  next  day  one  could  smell  spring  in  the 
air.  It  was  most  exciting,  this  first  breath  of 
spring.  One  could  smell  it  and  feel  it  and 
savor  it.  Katryn  found  herself  waiting  anx- 
iously for  the  end  of  her  audience. 

Her  last  petitioner  was  a  young  woman 
named  Anne  Askew.  Lucy  explained  that  she 
had  been  driven  from  her  home  by  her  hus- 
band. Anne  knelt  at  Katryn's  feet. 

"I  have  nowhere  else  to  come,  Your  Grace," 
she  whispered.  She  reminded  Katryn  that  her 
father  was  a  poor  reformer  who  had  received 
a  small  grant  of  land.  He  was  old  and  infirm, 
and  Katryn  did  remember  she  had  given  him 


a  bit  of  land  for  his  last  years,  some  convent 
land  that  Henry  had  given  her. 

"I  cannot  give  you  a  place  with  me,"  Kat- 
ryn said  kindly.  "But  I  shall  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you,  if  ye  ha'  no  living." 

"I  shall  pray  for  thee.  Your  Grace,"  Anne 
Askew  said  and  curtsied  deep. 

Kate  Willoughby  found  her  rather  excep- 
tional. She  told  Katryn  later,  "She  has  visions." 

Katryn  didn't  believe  in  visions,  but  a  great 
many  p)eople  did.  Anne  Askew  would  go  into 
a  trance  and  tell  what  she  saw,  and  soon  some 
of  the  ladies  were  going  to  see  her,  and  paying 
her  a  little  money,  and  bringing  her  gifts.  This 
came  to  the  ears  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  it 
was  just  what  he  was  waiting  for.  He  arrested 
Anne  Askew,  for  was  it  not  against  the  law  to 
have  visions?  It  was  heretical.  He  arrested  her, 
and  took  her  to  the  Tower,  and  knew  he  had  a 
weapon  against  the  queen. 

Gardiner  took  his  young  victim  into  the 
torture  chambers  of  the  Tower.  There  they 
pulled  her  young  naked  body  on  the  rack.  But 
she  told  him  nothing.  Not  a  word  against  the 
queen  escaped  her  lips.  Next  day,  Gardiner 
consigned  Anne  Askew's  racked  body  to  the 
flames  for  heresy. 

Katryn  sent  for  Ned.  They  could  not  stop 
the  execution.  But  they  could  shorten  her 
suffering.  Ned  ordered  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
placed  in  the  pyre,  and  Anne  Askew  thus 
went  quickly  to  her  death  some  four  weeks 
later.' 

Katryn  was  white-faced  and  drawn.  Gar- 
diner undoubtedly  would  wish  it  were  she. 
And  indeed  he  did.  At  that  moment  he  was 
closeted  with  Henry,  who  had  been  suddenly 
taken  ill  again.  He  had  staggered  to  his  big 
chair,  and  received  members  of  his  council. 
At  this  juncture  in  the  afternoon,  Gardiner  re- 
quested an  audience.  He  and  Henry  were 
alone. 

Gardiner  came  swiftly  to  the  point,  telling 
Henry  about  the  heretical  Anne  Askew,  and 
her  visions.  This  surely  was  heresy! 

Henry  gritted  his  great  face  in  pain. 
Gardiner  went  on  fingering  his  cross.  "Her- 


Certainly,  you've  noticed  that  wash  'n'  wear 
clothes  washed  at  home  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  They  never  look  quite  right  and 
seldom  do  stubborn  spots  come  out  .  .  .  that's 
why  you  should  depend  on  your  Sanitone 
Dry  Cleaner  to  keep  all  your  wash  'n'  wear 
clothes  looking  like  the  day 
you  bought  them. 
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.  .  .  and  those  too-precious 
to  launder-at-home  cottons 
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.  .  .  they  look,  feel  and  fit 
like  new  .  .  .  even  resist 
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esy  is  growing  apace."  Henry  heard  that  Anne 
Askew  had  not  implicated  his  queen,  but  all 
knew  she  condoned  the  girl  and  her  visions, 
and  she  had  interfered  in  the  manner  of  her 
death.  "'And  now  I  hear  that  she  has  asked 
Your  Grace  not  to  forbid  the  translation  of 
the  Scripture." 

Henry  muttered,  "Ah,  in  my  old  age,  to  be 
instructed  by  my  wife!" 

"She  calls  you  Moses,  among  her  women," 
Gardiner  said.  "Your  Majesty  knows  not 
what  she  does.  She  is  barren;  she  brings 
nought  to  Your  Grace,  save  to  try  to  instruct 
on  what  should  be  done,  and  now  to  interfere 
in  such  a  matter  as  this  heretic's  death." 

Henry's  red  eyes  gleamed  with  rage.  He 
heard  "She  laughs  and  calls  you  Moses!" 

"I  am  asking  for  a  warrant  to  investigate 
the  Queen's  Highness,  and  Lady  Anne,  her 
sister,"  Gardiner  mumbled,  thrusting  the 
warrant  at  the  king. 

Henry  took  the  pen,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  The 
great  H  was  scrawled,  and  then  Henry,  with  a 
loud  trumpet  of  rage,  fell  to  the  floor.  Terri- 
fied, Gardiner  ran  for  help. 

About  ten  minutes  later  Gardiner  emerged 
into  the  long  gallery.  It  was  deserted.  He  has- 
tened on,  for  as  yet  no  one  kflew  of  the  warrant 
he  carried,  and  he  wanted  no  one  to  know.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  his  house  at  Win- 
chester, and  there  lay  his  plans.  He  walked 
quickly  along  the  gallery  and  had  almost 
reached  the  end  of  it.  There  was  someone 
coming. 

It  was  Dr.  Huicke.  The  two  men  went  by 
each  other,  the  bishop's  gown  swinging,  his 
precious  paper  in  his  voluminous  sleeve.  He 
made  a  kind  of  greeting  gesture  and,  unbe- 
knownst to  him,  the  paper  slipped  from  his 
sleeve  and  fluttered  down.  He  hastened  on 
and  Dr.  Huicke  picked  up  the  paper.  His  eye 
ran  incredulously  over  what  purported  to  be  a 
warrant  for  the  queen's  arrest.  He  checked  a 
muttered  oath.  He  knew  that  the  discovery  of 
the  warrant  was  vital,  also  was  it  vital  that 
Gardiner  not  be  aware  of  its  perusal. 

Dr.  Huicke  dropped  it,  pushing  it  with  his 
slipper  so  Gardiner  would  think  it  had  lain 
undiscovered.  He  hastened  on.  In  one  minute 
the  bishop  reappeared.  The  gallery  was  de- 
serted, and  there  was  his  warrant.  Hastily  he 
retrieved  it,  and  left  the  palace. 

Dr.  Huicke  went  straight  to  Katryn.  "Dear 
Lord,  madam,"  he  whispered,  "this  day  I  ha' 
discovered  a  dreadful  thing!  I  passed  Bishop 
Gardiner  in  the  gallery.  He  was  carrying  a 
warrant  for  thy  arrest  and  investigation!  He 
dropped  it,  and  I  read  it,  unbeknownst  to 
him." 

The  words  swirled  around  her  in  a  cloud. 
She  uttered  a  cry,  and  Anne  turned  from  her 
place  by  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  started 
forward. 

Dr.  Huicke,  horror-stricken,  waved  them 
back.  "Quiet,  for  God's  sake,"  he  whispered. 
"No  one  must  know  but  you  and  1 1" 

Katryn  stood,  her  dressing  gown  falling  in 
soft  folds  to  her  slippered  feet.  "By  God's 
most  precious  soul,"  she  was  saying  clearly. 
"I  ha'  killed  a  man  once,  and  I  could  kill  him, 
aye,  with  my  two  hands!"  She  didn't  see 
Anne's  startled  face,  nor  hear  Mrs.  Barbara's 
gasp. 

Quickly  Dr.  Huicke  poured  a  little  wine 
into  a  cup,  and  added  an  opiate.  He  thrust  it 
at  her.  "Drink,"  he  commanded. 

Katryn  took  the  cup.  She  swallowed  off  the 
draught  and  then  realized  what  he  had  done. 
"Ye  ha'  drugged  me!" 

'"Aye,"  he  said.  "Your  Grace  needed  it!" 

She  threw  the  cup  at  him.  "I  did  not!  I  must 
think  and  you  have  drugged  me!"  Like  an 
avenging  angel  she  raised  her  hand,  and  Anne 
cried  out,  and  Dr.  Huicke  dropped  to  one  knee 
before  his  queen. 

"Madam,"  he  cried,  "I  did  not  give  thee 
much!" 

Katryn  stared  down  at  him.  Her  brain  raced. 
Gardiner— he  would  not  act  today,  pray  God 
he  wouldn't!  She  went  over  to  her  bed.  She 
sat  down  and  lay  back  against  the  pillows. 

"But  I  must  think,"  she  said.  Through  that 
door  was  Henry.  That  was  one  mistake  Gar- 
diner had  made!  Never  before  had  a  queen 
been  arrested  under  Henry's  eyes.  Always  be- 
fore his  queen  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
could  never  see  her  husband  again.  She  sighed. 


"I'm  going  to  go  to  sleep."  Her  eyes  were 
closing.  Bui  you  must  not  sleep  long,  she  told 
herself.  Remember,  you  must  not  sleep  long. 

The  great  clock  that  Henry  had  had  made 
six  years  ago  chimed  ten.  It  echoed  over  the 
silent  palace  as  Katryn  opened  her  eyes. 

The  fire  burned  lazily  on  the  hearth  and 
Meg  and  Mrs.  Barbara  dozed  on  their  stools. 
How  long  have  I  slept  ?  she  wondered,  and 
reckoned  it  must  be  four  hours  at  least. 

Anne  lay  alongside  of  her,  sleeping  lightly, 
for  when  Katryn  said,  "Prithee,  Anne,  bring 
me  water,"  Anne  sat  right  up. 

Ten  o'clock,  thought  Katryn,  and  everyone 
must  be  asleep.  She  permitted  Anne  to  wash 
her  face  and  brush  her  hair. 

"A  little  powder,"  she  commanded,  not 
paying  any  attention  to  Anne's  look  of  be- 
wilderment. She  used  rouge  for  her  mouth, 
and  she  used  perfume,  and  when  she  studied 
herself  in  the  glass  she  was  satisfied.  She  lay 
back  on  the  bed. 

//  is  perfect  true ;  she  told  herself.  This  is  the 
only  way.  Those  other  two  queens  of  Henry's 
had  had  the  misfortune  never  to  be  near  him 
after  he  had  signed  away  their  lives.  She 
braced  herself.  Then  she  opened  her  lips  and 
let  out  a  loud,  terrified  cry.  She  repeated  it, 
long  and  high. 

Meg  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  Mrs.  Barbara 
threw  her  apron  high  in  the  air  and  screamed. 

The  door  burst  open  and  Dr.  Huicke  flew 
into  the  room.  On  the  big  bed  Katryn  con- 
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tinued  to  scream  and  cry  out  in  terrible  an- 
guish, sobbing  wildly. 

The  palace  awoke.  A  terrified  page  ran  for 
Lucy,  pounding  down  the  halls.  In  the  king's 
rooms  his  gentlemen  dashed  for  the  doors, 
fearing  a  physical  attack  on  the  queen.  And 
Henry,  stirring  on  his  huge  bed.  sat  up  as  he 
heard  his  wife's  first  cry  of  anguish. 

"By  St.  Mary,"  Henry  shouted,  "what 
devilment  is  afoot?  What  haps?  To  me, 
knaves,  dolts!"  He  continued  to  shout  for 
help.  His  pages  and  gentlemen  heard  him,  and 
came  dashing.  A  page  got  his  night  robe,  and 
put  it  on  him  while  Henry  shouted  oaths. 

"A  chair,  a  chair!"  he  roared,  for  he 
couldn't  walk.  "Carry  me,"  he  roared. 

Will  Herbert  and  Blagge  and  Denny  stag- 
gered under  the  load.  The  connecting  door  be- 
tween the  two  chambers  was  flung  open,  and 
they  bore  their  burden  into  Katryn's  room.  As 
they  did  so,  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillows 
and  gave  one  long,  shuddering  sob.  Through 
the  tears,  glittering  on  her  lashes,  she  saw 
Henry,  his  cap  awry,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his 
big  face  honestly  concerned.  She  rose,  clutch- 
ing her  gown  close,  and  flung  herself  at  Henry's 
feet,  careful  to  lay  her  head  against  his  good 
leg. 

"My  lord,  my  lord,"  she  sobbed. 

"Leave  us,"  commanded  Henry  to  the  rest 
of  the  entourage.  "By  God,  leave  us!" 

The  company  melted  away.  The  doors 
closed.  Henry  looked  down  at  the  curly  red- 
gold  head  pressed  against  his  knee.  He 
touched  her  hair,  feeling  its  silkiness.  "For 
God's  sake,  darling,"  he  said,  "what  happed?" 

"I  had  a  nightmare,"  she  whispered,  raising 
her  face  to  look  up  at  him.  She  drew  a  long 
shuddering  breath. 


"A  nightmare?"  Henry  asked. 

"I  dreamed  you  tired  of  me,"  she  whispered. 
She  touched  his  hand  and  arm.  "I  dreamed 
you  tired  of  me,  and  wanted  me  no  longer,  and 
I  was  sick  with  grief  and  misery  and  I  was  like 
to  end  my  life!"  She  believed  all  this  suddenly, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  genuine  tears.  "I  shall 
die  if  you  do  not  love  me,  my  lord!"  she  said. 
"Oh,  what  have  I  done?  Roused  the  palace, 
and  screamed  and  cried,  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
And  you  came!  My  lord,  pray  you  forgive  me, 
but  I  am  only  a  woman — and  I  had  to  see 
thee!"  She  stopped.  Then,  knowing  she  must 
put  this  question,  she  whispered  it:  "Have  I 
off"ended  thee?" 

"My  sweet  Kate,"  he  said,  squeezing  her 
shoulder. 

"And  you  have  been  so  sick,  my  lord,  and 
then  to  come  to  me."  She  bit  her  lip,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  again. 

"My  sweet  wife,"  Henry  said.  He  squeezed 
her  shoulder  again.  What  had  he  done  this 
afternoon?  He  searched  his  mind,  and  felt 
there  the  flicker  of  remembrance.  He  scowled 
deeply.  "I  love  thee,  Kate,"  he  said. 

The  following  morning  was  beautiful. 
Katryn  and  her  ladies  sought  the  garden,  and 
Henry,  looking  out  the  windows,  perceived 
them  there,  and  with  the  memory  of  his  talk 
with  Katryn  the  night  before  decided  to  join 
her. 

No  one  could  be  sweeter,  he  thought.  His 
leg  pained  him,  and  since  they  were  sitting  on 
a  wide  bench,  she  told  him  to  sit  sideways, 
and  put  his  leg  up  on  her  lap.  Henry  did  as  he 
was  told,  and  smiled  and  drank  in  the  warm 
air.  Katryn's  footman  brought  him  some  wine. 

At  that  moment  Gardiner  appeared  at  the 
far  end  of  the  garden,  with  forty  of  the  guard. 
Henry  moved  convulsively.  He  remembered 
signing  the  warrant;  he  remembered  the  pain 
in  his  leg,  and  his  fever.  He  remembered 
Gardiner  had  played  upon  his  emotions. 

Henry  staggered  to  his  feet.  His  hand  fum- 
bled for  his  stick.  Gardiner  stopped  dead  in 
his  tracks. 

Wa\  ing  the  heavy  stick,  Henry  bellowed  at 
Gardiner,  "Fool!  Beast!  Knave!  Get  hence! 
We  shall  never  receive  you  again!" 

Henry  was  panting,  his  eyes  still  glittering 
with  rage.  Katryn  didn't  dare  speak.  She 
couldn't  tell  Henry  she  knew  why  he  was  so 
angry,  that  Gardiner  had  betrayed  him  into  an 
act  which  he  now  regretted. 

Pity  suddenly  filled  her.  "Prithee,  my  lord, 
put  up  thy  leg  on  my  lap." 

Henry  grunted.  With  diflRculty  he  and 
Katryn  laid  his  leg  across  her  lap.  He  could 
hardly  breathe,  she  saw,  with  the  exertion  of 
his  anger. 

Katryn's  eyes  glinted  with  anger  too.  "That 
fool— he  has  upset  thee!" 

Henry  growled,  "You  little  know  how  evil 
he  deserves  grace  at  thy  hands!" 

J  know  only  too  well,  she  thought,  but  I  must 
not  say  it. 

By  September  Henry  felt  better  and  began 
his  annual  progress  with  Katryn  at  his  side. 
But  he  was  restless.  Katryn  suggested  West- 
minster, for  the  baths.  Henry  assented,  but 
she  could  keep  him  there  only  eight  days.  He 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Oatlands  for  the  hunting. 

The  winter  had  begun.  Cold  seeped  in 
through  the  windows,  cold  and  damp  began 
the  winter,  as  only  London  can  be  damp  and 
cold.  The  river  filled  with  ice. 

Henry  had  been  taken  ill  again,  very  ill. 
Henry  made  his  will.  He  called  Katryn  to 
him.  and  told  her,  "I  have  instructed,  my  dear 
sweet  wife,  that  all  my  people  are  to  treat  thee 
with  all  the  respect  they  did  when  I  was  living. 
For  the  rest  of  thy  life,  you  shall  have  apart- 
ments set  aside  in  each  of  our  royal  palaces, 
and  all  homage  must  be  done  thee." 

His  eyes  gleamed.  Let  them  try  to  disobey. 
He  truly  does  not  think  he  is  going  to  die,  she 
thought.  He  believes  his  will  as  strong  as  God's  ! 
He  is  sure  he  will  always  be  Henry,  Rex — the 
king  of  England  forever  ! 

She  fed  him  wine.  She  played  softly  on  the 
virginals.  That  night  he  slept  well. 

It  was  December.  The  cold  had  deepened. 
Katryn  had  sent  Edward  down  to  Hatfield, 
but  Elizabeth  and  Mary  and  Jane  Grey  were 
with  her.  Two  days  before  Christmas,  Katryn 
sent  for  Edward  to  join  them,  and  Henry 


climbed  out  of  bed,  for  he  was  going  t 
before  Parliament. 

It  was  a  dark  day.  Within  the  grea 
hundreds  of  candles  were  lighted.  , 
fell  as  the  king  entered,  Henry  in  re< 
and  ermine,  concealing  his  limp,  hi 
towering,  Henry,  the  king. 

His  voice  rang  forth:  "Of  such  sma 
ties  as  God  has  imbued  me,  I  rendei 
goodness  my  most  humble  thanks!" 

The  galleries  sighed.  Henry  leaned 
lectern.  In  a  more  normal  voice  he 
Parliament  for  the  subsidies  they  had 
him.  He  thanked  them  for  the  monej 
war  with  France.  He  paused.  Then  h 
again. 

"Now  since  I  find  such  kindness 
part,  I  cannot  choose  but  to  love  ar 
you,  and  for  your  defense,  my  treasi 
never  be  hindered,  nay,  nor  my  perse 
unadventured." 

Silence  deepened  through  the  halls 
liament.  Henry  raised  his  hand.  "B 
that  charity  and  concord  is  not  amon 
St.  Paul  says  charity  is  gentle,  charii 
envious,  charity  is  not  proud.  Beho 
what  love  and  charity  is  amongst  yo 
one  calleth  the  other  heretic  and  an. 
papist,  hypocrite,  and  Pharisee!  Are  i 
signs  of  fraternal  love?" 

Henry  surveyed  his  Parliament,  hi 
for  the  last  time.  His  voice  command^ 
as  it  had  for  thirty-eight  long  years 
dread  and  serve  God,"  he  said.  "To 
I,  as  your  supreme  head  and  soverei 
do  exhort  and  require  you!" 

On  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  Ka 
him  to  bed  again.  By  the  tenth  he 
ill  and  both  legs  were  inflamed.  Tl 
would  have  to  be  cauterized.  Dr.  Hui 

The  huge  king  closed  his  eyes  ani 
great  jowls  against  the  agony  of  tht 
irons.  He  spat  out  oaths,  not  against 
but  against  the  stench.  The  windc 
not  be  opened  because  of  the  bitter 
temper  of  the  court  was  imperceptibl 
ing,  as  the  palace  waited  for  Henry 

The  candles  had  been  lighted.  Th 
before  Katryn's  eyes  in  myriad  dots 
ing  light.  The  curtains  were  closed 
Dr.  Huicke  lift  her  to  her  feet.  Tears 
found  their  way  into  her  eyes.  "1 
keep  thee,"  she  whispered.  Dr.  Huict' 
to  the  door.  Slowly  it  opened  and  sh 
out  of  Henry's  room. 

Katryn  leaned  back  against  the  d 
ing  no  attention  to  the  gentlemen  w 
outer  room.  She  hardly  saw  them. 

"How  long?"  she  whispered. 

Dr.  Huicke  said,  "He  cannot  live 
madam." 

"It  is  now  ten,"  Katryn  said,  pi 
hand  to  her  temple. 

"Madam!"  Dr.  Huicke  said,  catc 
arm  again. 

"Nay,  I  am  able,"  she  said.  "Go  b: 
bedside."  She  straightened  her  shou 
looked  about  the  room.  Dr.  Huick 
her:  the  door  opened  and  closed  be 

Standing  there,  she  faced  the  gen 
the  court.  /  am  the  queen,  she  though 
the  next  hours  or  maybe  minutes,  wl. 
breathes,  I  am  his  queen  I  After  that  - 
had  he  said?  "I  have  ordered  all  my  ( 
to  treat  you  as  though  I  were  alive!' 

For  some  reason  her  breath  cai ; 
am  not  even  going  to  speak  to  am  f  ^ 
There  is  no  need.  I  can  do  as  I  please 
her  head  high,  acknowledging  noi 
ceremony  as  they  bowed  and  stood 
let  her  pass. 

At  one  in  the  morning  Dr.  Huick 
tell  her  that  the  king  was  dead.  Ka 
then.  Why  '■'  she  wondered,  for? 
sprang  unbidden  to  her  eyes.  / 
thought,  because  he  didn't  want  toM 
because  this  is  the  end.  and  it  is  traf' 
cannot  now  right  the  wrongs,  and  he 
of  so  much.  J  weep  because  he  suffen 
I  weep  because  I  am  alone.  She  sigh' 

It  was  early  morning.  Katryn  p:''^ 
and  forth,  her  gown  black  as  ebony '*< 
shining  hair  she  had  drawn  her  s;iblc 
though  it  was  the  second  of  March  .  ''J 
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four  days  had  passed  since  Henry's  death,  it 
was  still  bitlsr  cold. 

Was  it  possible  it  had  been  only  thirty-four 
days?  she  wondered.  Only  two  and  a  half 
weeks  since  Henry  had  been  laid  beneath  the 
stones  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor?  And  only  a 
week  since  Edward  had  been  crowned? 

They  had  taken  Edward  from  her!  When  she 
thought  of  it,  her  hands  clenched.  Katryn 
swallowed  and  glanced  over  at  Anne,  bent 
over  her  sewing.  Anne  must  have  felt  her 
glance,  for  she  looked  up  and  smiled.  Katryn 
sighed.  At  least  Henry  was  now  decently  laid 
to  rest  beside  Jane  Seymour. 


Edward  is  a  king.  For  all  his  nine  years  and 
three  months,  he  is  a  king.  The  colors  of  the 
coronation  swam  before  her  eyes.  From  her 
royal  box  she  had  looked  down  on  Edward. 
The  crown  had  been  fashioned  smaller  for 
him,  but  it  was  still  far  too  big.  It  had  wobbled 
on  his  head  as  he  had  laid  the  tip  of  the  sword 
on  his  eldest  uncle's  shoulder  and  dubbed  him 
duke.  Duke  of  Somerset  Ned  was  now. 

/  cannot,  nay,  do  not  dare  think  of  Edward's 
other  uncle,  and  yet  even  if  I  deny  the  image,  I 
can  see  it,  plain,  as  he  knelt  before  the  new  king 
to  receive  the  barony.  "Rise,  Lord  Seymour," 
Edward  had  said,  and  Tom  Seymour  had 
risen,  now  Baron  Seymour  of  Suddeley. 


/  cannot  think  on  him.  she  vowed.  /,  a  widow ! 
And  yet  it  has  been  as  though  my  heart,  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  which  I  never 
wanted,  has  now  fastened  itself,  willy-nilly,  on 
a  man.  He  is  my  heart's  desire,  she  thought 
despairingly,  and  yet  from  him  nothing, 
nothing  but  the  briefest  letter  of  condolence. 

She  had  seen  him  only  once.  He  had  come 
with  Ned  and  with  two  other  lords  to  tell  her 
she  could  not  have  Edward's  care. 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  virginals  in  the 
far  part  of  her  privy  chamber  momentarily 
distracted  her.  Lucy  was  playing,  a  plaintive 
love  song.  Katryn  spoke  out:  "Prithee,  stop, 
Lucy!" 
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Lucy's  hands  fell  from  the  keys.  Anne 
down  her  sewing  and  said,  "You  should  n 
to  Hanworth,  Your  Grace." 

"Withdraw?"  Katryn  asked,  low.  She 
her  lip.  Dowager  queens  did  retire.  Her  ( 
eyes  searched  Anne's  face.  Was  Anne  thinl 
to  spare  her?  She  went  over  to  the  wint 
There  below  her  in  the  court  were  horses 
carts  and  baggage.  She  stared.  The  court 
moving,  and  she,  the  queen,  had  not  even  I 
informed! 

Feet  without  the  door  startled  her. 
barely  saw  one  of  her  gentlemen  ushers, 
she  heard  his  words  plain:  "The  Loiid 
miral.  Your  Highness." 

Katryn  took  a  step  forward.  She  heard 
voice  say,  "Pray  bid  my  lord  enter."  She  re 
her  eyes;  he  was  in  the  doorway  and  her  h 
was  pounding. 

"I've  brought  you  a  letter  from  Edw 
madam,"  he  said.  * 

"Thank  you,"  Katryn  said  stiffly.  H^ 
gers  closed  over  the  proffered  letter. 

"Today  His  Majesty  moves  to  Ham] 
Court,"  Tom  Seymour  went  on.  In  the  r' 
Lucy  shifted  her  feet,  for  she  and  Anne 
both  standing,  since  their  queen  was. 

"You  are  taking  him  away,"  Katryn  vi 
pered.  "Why  did  you  not  apprise  me  afo 

Tom  Seymour  frowned.  He  didn't  an 
immediately,  and  when  he  did,  she  he 
heard  him,  for,  of  a  sudden,  in  his  eyes  v 
message  that  was  unmistakable.  He  said, ' 
I  know  nought  of  your  plans,  Katryn." 

The  words  echoed  in  her  ears.  He  had  \ 
her  name.  "My  plans?"  Katryn  asked. 


Observe  a  man's  actions;  scrutinizt 
his  motives;  talce  note  of  the  thing; 
that  give  him  pleasure.  How  then  caR 
he  hide  from  you  what  he  really  isl 
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"Aye,"  he  said  shortly.  "Will  you  dis' 
your  women,  madam?  There  is  somethi' 
would  say  privately." 

Katryn  summoned  her  dignity.  "Pray 
me,  Lucy,  Anne,"  she  said,  striving  for  c 
The  door  closed  on  them;  she  and  Tom 
mour  were  alone  for  the  first  time  in  long 
years.  By  all  the  saints,  she  thought 
perately,  /  don't  know  what  to  say!  I  a 
undone  as  the  veriest  virgin  maid. 

In  her  hand  was  Edward's  letter.  She  t 
ened  her  fingers  on  it.  "Pray  excuse  me' 
lord,  whilst  I  read  Edward's  words  to 
She  sank  down  on  a  stool  before  the  fire' 
broke  the  seal;  she  read  the  first  line. 

"My  lady  mother,"  Edward  began, 
I  could  see  you,  I  did  not  have  to  write."  ! 
denly  Katryn's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  t 
of  Edward  as  my  little  boy,"  she  whispi 
"and  Jane  said  " 

Through  her  tears,  she  saw  he  had  t 
close.  He  was  standing  over  her,  she  coul 
his  polished  boots  and  silver  spurs.  Thert' 
a  handkerchief  extended  in  his  brown  1 
Katryn  took  it  and  blew  her  nose. 

Over  her  head  his  voice  sounded.  "But  ij 
not  extending  any  sympathy,  Katryn. 
custody  of  a  nine-year-old  king  is  a 
business,  for  which  you  are  unfitted." 

The  tone  of  the  sentence,  the  use  oil 
name  plunged  her  into  the  past.  She  struj! 
to  her  feet.  "And  you  and  Ned  are?" 

"I  pray  to  God  we  are,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  wish  that  I  had 

bom  "  She  stopped,  she  bit  her  \ifii 

looked  up  at  his  face.  He  was  smiling, 
members  when  I  said  that  afore,  she  tho  h 
"Of  course  I  am  older  now,  and  I  kn/ 
don't  want  to  be  a  man.  Heaven  forbid  •< 
I  am  so  alone.  I  need  a  " 

"Finish  your  sentences,  Katryn,"  he  i< 
"You  need  a  man?" 

Her  voice  was  sullen.  "Aye!"  She  flunJi 
word  at  him.  She  thought.  That's  exactly  hi 
I  do  need,  a  good  strong  man,  to  wage  ni)  <« 
lies.  I 

"You  have  had  so  much  expcrience.fh 
was  saying  in  his  lazy  drawl,  "that  you  si  ilfl 
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0  difficulty.  Marriage  by  this  time  must 
art  with  you.  Against  you,  1  should  be 
•iest  amateur." 

It  does  he  mean  ?  she  thought.  An  icy- 
ar  enveloped  her.  "Are  you  thinking  of 
;  married?"  she  whispered, 
old  you  once  I  was  not  a  marrying 
he  said.  "But  surely  there  must  be 
nsations.   I  might  have  overlooked 

1  should  put  the  question  to  you,  since 
confessed  to  me  openly  you  need  a 

)o  you  have  someone  in  mind?" 

■  !"  said  Katryn  furiously. 

u  can't  have  Ned,"  he  said.  "And  Dud- 

;ightly  knotted,  and  Will  Herbert,  and 

t,  and  I  believe.  Your  Highness, 

truly  no  one  for  you  to  marry  save  me." 
u  look  just  as  pleased  with  yourself  as 
!"  Katryn  cried  despairingly.  "Oh!" 
ienly— she  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
e  he  was  so  close,  or  because  she 
d  only  to  have  his  arms  around  her — 
ve  a  little  cry,  turning  her  face  into  his 
She  could  feel  his  arms  around  her, 
was  a  hint  of  cruelty  in  the  embrace. 
1  kept  her  head  buried  against  his 
er.  /  don't  even  ask  for  a  kiss,  she 
It;  just  to  he  so  close,  this  is  enough. 
Tiade  no  effort  to  kiss  her.  "I  suggest," 
ieymour  said,  "that  you  take  my  first 
nd  marry  me,  Katryn." 
I'ly  she  raised  her  head.  "Marry  you, 
d?"  Her  heart  was  pounding.  "Sweet- 

 "  she  breathed,  looking  at  his  face. 

as  darkly  handsome  and  impassive  as 
am  undone,"  she  said  honestly, 
rse,  we  must  wait,"  she  floundered, 
years?" 

aised  an  eyebrow.  "Two  years?  But  I 
mind  not  so  long  a  wait." 
■yn  shivered.  "But  I  am  the  queen." 
iggest  you  stop  being  childish,  Katryn. 
;st  you  remember  we  are  no  longer  in 
t  flush  of  youth.  You  have  had  three 
ids  and  I  have  been  your  lover,  and 
X  so  again,  in  five  minutes,  on  that  bed 
sVhy  not  confess  it  to  me?" 
■yn  said,  her  eyes  blazing,  "Have  the 
;hen!  There's  nothing  I'd  like  better!" 
3lue  eyes  glinted  with  merriment.  "Ah, 
(jetter.  But  1  haven't  time  this  mom." 
.yn  clenched  her  hands.  "You  said  that 
ise!  You  devil." 

jrinned.  "I  may  not  stray  unless  you 
f)  please  me.  And  I  have  definitely  de- 
m  marriage.  A  long  time  ago  I  let  you 
off,  because  you  said  you  were  in  love 
lother  man." 

ought  I  was,"  Katryn  said.  "Only  later 
it  was  you,  always  you,  as  long  as  I 

he  say  he  loves  me  ?  she  wondered.  Nay, 
ly  not.  But  he  does.  All  these  years  he 
Jdby  me.  It  was  he  who  rescued  me  from 
s  Borough,  he  who  answered  my  call  for 
Snape  Hall,  he  who  tried  to  wrest  me 
(enry. 

'11  be  wed  now,"  he  said.  "This  mom. 
r.  Parkhurst.  And  we  must  have  wit- 
Call  Lucy  and  Anne." 
she  hearing  aright?  War  if  her  voice 
">Jot  Lucy  and  Anne,  my  lord.  They'd 
one.  Lucy  would  faint  and  scream.  We 
ive,  as  witnesses,  my  two  women,  Meg 
rs.  Barbara"?  The  room  swam  before 
s.  "I  love  you,"  she  said.  "I  adore  you. 
must  keep  this  secret,  for  'tis  a  scandal 
vould  rock  London,  you  and  L" 
fciad  walked  over  to  her  table  and  had 
i  er  little  bell.  He  was  saying  lazily,  "I 
a  nd  you,  my  little  one.  For  a  while  we 
i.eep  this  secret— you  are  right."  The 
r/as  opening.  "Mrs.  Barbara,  you  are 

i  1  Dr.  Parkhurst  here,  immediate." 

'  e  crackled  in  the  grate.  The  wind  blew 
I  vindows.  And  within  the  room  Master 
•  rst  repeated  the  old,  old  words.  On 
ees,  Katryn  clasped  Tom  Seymour's 
d  >he  looked  down  at  her  hand  in  his. 
I  death  us  do  part,"  she  whispered. 
1  Parkhurst  blessed  them.  Then  Tom 
1  liT  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  He  kissed  her, 

ii  of  the  lips.  "Go  to  Chelsea,  Katryn," 
a .  "I'll  come  by  the  garden.  This  night." 

•i  yn's  royal  manor  house  of  Chelsea  was 
« her  favorite  dwelling  places.  And  it  was 


very  near  to  London.  This  is  the  reason,  she 
thought,  that  he  picked  Chelsea. 

She  had  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
train  of  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  were  to  stay  three  months  for,  except  for 
a  brief  interval,  Katryn  would  spend  the  spring 
of  1547  almost  within  the  walls  of  the  manor 
house,  taking  her  walks  in  its  spreading  gar- 
dens, or  by  the  riverbanks. 

She  wore  her  wedding  ring  round  her  neck, 
on  a  thin  gold  chain.  She  could  not  leave  off 
her  mourning;  each  day  she  dressed  in  her 
filmy  black,  and  each  night  she  doffed  it 
gratefully  for  a  silk  or  satin  robe,  for  she  knew 
it  would  offend  Tom  Seymour  to  see  her 
mourning  for  Henry. 

He  came  always  at  night.  Sometimes  he  was 
very  late,  and  it  would  be  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  she  would  hear  his  step  on  the 
outside  stair.  Sometimes  he  came  for  a  late 
supper,  some  nights  he  came  not  at  all. 

The  first  night  he  had  not  come  until  ten 
of  the  clock,  and  she  had  waited  in  a  fever  of 
impatience;  early  she  had  dismissed  her 
women.  Her  little  mantel  clock  struck  ten, 
and  as  its  sound  died  away  she  heard  indeed 
a  step  on  the  stairway.  The  door  opened  in  a 
rush  of  cold  air  and  closed.  Katryn  felt  his 
arms  enfold  her  tight.  She  felt  his  kiss,  and  hot 
tears  squeezed  themselves  through  her  lashes. 

"It  has  been  so  long,"  she  whispered. 

He  hugged  her.  "I'm  held  as  quick  and 
good  wi'  words,"  he  said,  "but,  sweetheart, 
they  fail  me  now." 

Words,  thought  Katryn.  They  truly  didn't 
fail  him,  hut  they  do  me,  for  there  are  no  words 
for  this,  this  happiness,  this  helonging.  No 
words  at  all :  I  am  helpless  to  express  it. 

He  left  her  before  dawn,  roused  by  Meg's 
knock,  and  it  was  always  still  dark.  Vividly 
Katryn  imagined  the  lonely  ride,  past  Bloody 
Bridge,  but  when  she  spoke  of  it  he  but  waved 
his  big  hand  to  the  brace  of  pistols,  and  the  big 
sword.  Nonetheless,  when  he  had  gone,  she 
did  not  woo  sleep,  but  dressed,  with  Meg's 
help,  and  only  when  she  reckoned  he  had 
reached  London  did  she  cease  to  fret.  At  seven 
then  she  ate,  knowing  he  was  eating,  too, 
either  at  court  or  at  Seymour  Place.  At  eight 
the  Privy  Council  met,  and  at  eleven,  when 
she  dined,  she  knew  he  was  dining,  too,  and 
that  next  he  would  go  to  the  big  room  where 
the  Council  heard  complaints,  in  the  manner 
of  a  court  of  law. 

He  works  as  hard  as  Henry  did,  she  thought. 
He  had  established  a  Board  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  the  short  weeks  since  Henry's  death.  "I  can- 
not possibly  do  as  was  done  before  me,"  he 
said.  "I  need  the  advice  of  others,  and  our 
expanding  navy  makes  it  mandatory,  this  Ad- 
miralty Board."  It  was  one  of  his  favorite 
projects  and  she  knew  he  was  proud  of  it.  Then 
if  all  went  smooth,  as  darkness  fell  he  rode 
down  to  Chelsea. 

With  Meg  and  Mrs.  Barbara's  connivance, 
she  always  had  food  for  him.  She  knew  she 
couldn't  have  kept  this  marriage  secret  without 
their  help. 

"They  are  as  proud  of  you  as  I  am,"  Katryn 
said.  She  looked  at  him  lovingly.  He  was 
lounging  on  her  chaise,  before  the  fire.  He  was 
wearing  but  shirt  and  hose,  and  against  his 
white  shirt  his  face  was  as  dark  as  always.  "It 
is  March  thirteenth,"  Katryn  said,  "and  we've 
been  wed  nine  days." 

"A  lifetime,  it  seems,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
twinkling. 

"How  you  make  me  laugh,"  said  Katryn 
with  dignity. 

"March  thirteenth,"  he  said,  "and  today  we 
made  Ned  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm. 
Eight  of  us  signed  the  warrant,  including  Dud- 
ley, although  I  expect  him  to  sneak  into  the 
archives  some  night  and  cut  off  his  name. 
There's  nothing  I'd  like  better  than  to  run  a 
length  of  steel  through  him." 

The  words  rolled  around  in  Katryn's  head. 
Each  matter-of-fact  sentence.  Think  of  all  that 
has  happened  to  him  today,  she  thought.  Of 
course  I  know  I  cannot  share  his  life  in  Lon- 
don. Probably  when  he  speaks  before  the  Coun- 
cil he  forgets  me  entire.  Men  always  do. 

He  gave  her  a  brief  look  from  underneath 
his  black  brows.  "Come  here,  sweetheart." 

Katryn  rose  from  her  stool,  and  he  reached 
for  her,  pulling  her  down  beside  him.  "Don't 
fret  when  I  tell  you  this,"  he  whispered.  "It's 


a  long  story,  but  I'll  make  it  brief.  Katryn,  I 
sail  in  two  weeks  for  the  Scillys!" 

Katryn  cried,  "In  two  weeks?" 

"Aye.  We  are  endeavoring  to  get  on  better 
terms  with  the  French.  We  want  to  make  a 
trade.  Hands  off  in  Scotland,  and  they  get 
Boulogne  back.  Anyway,  the  French  have 
complained  about  the  channel  pirates." 

Katryn  said,  "But  why  can't  someone  else 
go?  You  are  the  Lord  Admiral." 

He  looked  amused  and  kissed  her.  "I've 
made  these  pirates  my  business  since  I  first 
had  a  command.  They  know  me.  I  want  to 
talk  to  them,  and  principally  their  leader- 
Thompson  of  Calais;  he  calls  himself  that," 


he  laughed.  "What  a  thorough  rogue  he  is. 
He'd  think  you  a  pretty  piece  of  booty,  too, 
just  like  I  do." 

"I  warrant  you  feel  a  kinship  with  them," 
Katryn  said. 

"I  would  have  made  a  splendid  pirate,"  he 
said.  "Whilst  I  am  gone,  I  wish  you  to  betake 
yourself  to  Marlborough,  your  palace  there. 
In  these  times  of  instability,  it  will  be  good  to 
see  the  dowager  queen,  and  her  court,  and  the 
princesses." 

"I  would  rather  stay  here,"  Katryn  pro- 
tested. 

"Don't  gainsay  me,"  he  said.  "It  is  best  you 
travel  about,  and  it  is  my  wish." 
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rve  never  been  ordered  like  this  in  my  whole 
life,  she  thought.  Never. 

"Stop  kissing  me,"  Katryn  cried.  "I  can't 
think!" 

"You  don't  have  to  think.  I've  two  weeks 
left  to  make  love  to  you.  Then  you  go  to  Marl- 
borough, and  I'll  go  to  sea." 

Katryn  felt  herself  lifted  in  his  arms.  He 
was  so  strong.  /  always  knew  this  would  hap- 
pen, she  thought  dimly.  He  will  leave  me.  But 
he  is  worth  it. 

By  the  middle  of  April  Katryn  was  estab- 
lished at  Marlborough  Palace,  her  dower 
palace.  Katryn  looks  so  happy,  Anne  thought ; 
I've  never  seen  her  look  like  this.  I  am  happy, 
too,  for  Will  is  here,  if  only  briefly. 

Will  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  the  excitement  and  duties  of  a  new 
reign  Ned,  the  regent,  had  forbidden  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  to  be  absent  from  London 
more  than  two  days.  But  Will,  and  Cat's  hus- 
band, Will  Knyvet,  and  some  of  their  gentle- 
men had  ridden  down  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. Will  had  been  made  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

When  Katryn  was  told  of  it,  it  reminded 
her  of  the  night  in  the  garden  at  Ncwhall,  that 
summer  night  so  many  years  ago. 

"Tom  prophesied  it,"  she  said,  unthinking. 

Will  looked  surprised.  She  had  never  used 
his  name  before.  Then  he  said,  "I  mi.ss  him." 

Katryn  was  nodding  her  head.  "Do  you 
know.  Will,  1  have  here  to  my  hand  a  letter 
from  my  brother,  Will  Parr,  and  do  you 
know  what  he  is  thinking  of  doing?  Divorcing 
his  wife.  I  wrote  and  told  him  it  was  a  royal 
prerogative  only." 

"He  is  a  marquis  now,"  Will  Herbert 
pointed  out. 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn.  It  was  true.  Will  had 
been  made  Marquis  of  Northampton.  He  was 
so  charming,  but  it  was  a  title  Henry  never 
would  have  granted,  and  so  Katryn  looked 
a  bit  askance  on  it.  "All  is  proceeding  much 
too  fast,"  she  said.  She  suddenly  saw  what 
Tom  Seymour  meant.  "All  is  in  an  extraor- 
dinary state  of  flux.  We  siiall  remove  to 
Windsor  tomorrow,"  she  announced. 

At  Windsor,  a  week  later,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent all  were  proud  and  glad  to  see  tiie  queen, 
and  the  royal  train  and  the  royal  trappings. 
Katryn  held  morning  audiences,  she  heard 
petitions,  she  dispensed  favors,  and  food,  to 
the  poor.  Her  two  chaplains  preached  twice 
daily,  and  all  were  invited  to  attend  chapel. 

When  she  left  Windsor,  it  was  the  middle  of 
May.  She  was  afraid  to  stay  longer,  for  fear 
Tom  Seymour  would  return.  So  she  arrived 
at  Chelsea  on  the  sixteenth,  and  the  same  day 
a  courier  came  with  a  letter. 

Katryn's  hands  shook.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten from  Anne  and  Will's  London  house. 

"I  had  supper  tonight  with  my  new  sister 
and  brother,"  Tom  Seymour  wrote.  "I  am 
glad  to  be  back,  as  you  might  guess.  Bui  as  I 
write  this,  it  is  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  im- 
possible for  me  to  ride  down,  sweetheart.  So 
good  night,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  be  with 
thee,  no  matter  what.  Written  by  the  hand  of 
him  whom  you  have  bound  to  love,  honor 
and,  in  all  lawful  things,  obey." 

Katryn  raised  her  eyes  from  the  letter.  She 
could  see  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  wrote 
that  closing!  And  how,  she  thought,  ean  I  pos- 
sibly wail  till  tonight '! 

The  day  passed.  The  May  afternoon  could 
not  have  been  sweeter.  Evening  brought  a 
lovely  paling  light,  the  stars  slowly  took  their 
places  in  the  bluish  sky,  the  candles  were  lit. 

He  came  at  nine.  Tears  stood  in  Katryn's 
eyes.  And  Tom  Seymour,  his  eyes  alight  in  a 
deeply  tanned  face,  held  her  off  to  look  at  her. 

"Why,  sweetheart,"  he  said,  "I  do  true  be- 
lieve you  have  missed  me!" 

The  next  night  he  came  after  dark,  for  a 
late  supper,  and  Katryn  kept  glancing  at  him, 
as  she  ate,  almost  dizzy  with  happiness.  He 
was  so  close,  across  the  narrow  table.  She 
watched  him  eat,  lovingly.  He  was  hungry,  he 
had  said,  and  he  talked  as  he  ate. 

"I'm  conscious  of  increasing  friction  with 
Ned,"  he  said.  "He  wants  to  make  a  Protestant 
nation  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  an  alliance,  we 
must  wage  a  church  battle,  and  save  the  souls 
of  the  Scots  from  the  French  Catholics!  Ned 
calls  this  our  "Godly  cause.'  You  know  what 


the  Scots  call  it?  'The  Rough  Wooing!'  And 
Ned's  unwise  insertion  of  the  religious  angle  is 
making  it  harder  for  us  to  deal  with  them. 
There'll  be  war  by  August,  if  Ned  pursues  this 
path." 

"War?"  Katryn  breathed. 
He  nodded,  scowling.  "The  only  way  to 
treat  with  Scottish  lords  is  by  bribery  or  war." 
"You  will  go?"  Katryn  took  a  step  forward. 
"Of  course,"  he  said. 

Katryn  looked  at  him  soberly.  War  in 
August.  She  came  slowly  toward  him  and  put 
her  arms  around  him. 

He  began  to  kiss  her.  In  between  his  caresses 
he  whispered,  "Write  Edward,  sweetheart. 
Tell  him  we're  going  to  wed." 

The  sun  shone;  the  birds  sang;  the  spring  air 
was  as  delicious  as  its  name.  Katryn  sat  writing 
to  Edward. 

First  she  must  explain  how  much  she  had 
loved  Henry;  how  deep  she  had  felt  her  duty 
toward  him;  how  full  of  grief  she  was  to  real- 
ize that  he  was  forever  lost  to  her  and  Edward, 
except  that  they  could  always  treasure  his  love 
for  them,  and  never,  never  forget  it.  "So  must 
we  honor  him,"  Katryn  wrote.  But  she  and 
Edward  must  not  yearn  after  the  dead,  but 
honor  them,  in  their  hearts. 

Edward  wrote  back  quickly.  My  lord,  my 
uncle,  he  said,  had  spoke  with  him,  and  he 
would  deem  it  right  and  good,  and  it  was  ac- 
tually his  desire,  that  the  Queen's  Grace  wed 
with  his  uncle.  Katryn  wrote  back,  and  this 
correspondence  was  kept  from  other  eyes, 
and  as  yet  no  one  knew. 

Katryn  traveled  up  to  London  by  her  own 
barge.  The  afternoon  was  sunny  and  warm, 
and  she  commanded  her  musicians  to  play. 
She  held  Elizabeth's  hand  In  hers,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  her  the  little  Jane  Grey  watched 
the  riverbanks  go  by  with  all  the  normal  en- 
trancement  of  a  nine-year-old  traveling  up  the 
river  to  London  on  a  lovely  simimer's  day. 

But  once  within  the  so  familiar  brick  walls, 
once  more  within  the  great  palace,  the  past 
seemed  close  about  her  and  the  future  was 
drawing  nearer.  No  one  as  yet  knew  that  she 
and  Tom  Seymour  were  wed,  save  Lucy  and 
Anne.  So,  still  in  filmy  black  mourning,  Katryn 
stepped  from  her  barge,  and  took  possession 
of  the  queen's  chambers. 

The  chambers  bustled.  Unpacking,  amid  the 
sudden  How  of  greetings,  Katryn  began  to  feel 
disquiet.  How  could  she  face  the  court  to- 
night? On  the  arm  of  a  new  husband?  She 
could  hear  the  gasps;  she  could  hear  the 


titillated  whispers,  the  sly  looks,  the  horrible 
bawdy  remarks  the  men  would  make. 

If  only  he  were  here!  She  had  not  seen  him 
for  a  week.  He  had  written  a  short  note,  say- 
ing that  he  was  endeavoring  to  win  over  the 
Scottish  lords,  by  feting  them  every  night.  Fet- 
ing meant  some  manner  of  loose  women,  too, 
Katryn  was  sure.  I'm  going  to  ask  him  outright, 
she  determined,  whether  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  them  himself. 

She  had  spent  the  week  making  a  new  gown, 
which  of  course  had  to  be  done  secretly,  with 
but  Lucy's  and  Anne's  help.  The  gown  was 
pale  green  satin,  and  the  lace  fragile  as  only  the 
Brussels  lace  makers  could  spin.  Lucy  had  laid 
it  on  the  bed,  with  its  matching  satin  slippers. 
It  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  big  chimes  rang  out 
over  Hampton  Court. 


Latryn  was  sitting  on  her  stool,  and  Meg 
was  brushing  her  hair.  Anne  was  by  the  win- 
dow seat,  looking  out;  Lucy  was  fussily 
straightening  the  folds  of  the  satin  dress  when, 
of  a  sudden,  the  chatter  of  Katryn's  other  la- 
dies in  the  next  room  ceased. 

He  comes,  Katryn  thought.  She  half  rose  to 
her  feet.  She  heard  his  voice.  What  were  her 
ladies  thinking?  Tom  Seymour  stood  in  the 
doorway;  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  as 
casually  as  if  he  had  done  this  every  day  of  his 
life.  He  bowed. 

"Good  evening,  madam,"  he  said.  He  was 
walking  over  to  the  bed,  and  inspecting  the 
dress.  "Very  fair,  and  the  color  is  good,"  he 
said.  He  sent  Lucy  a  smile,  flashing  suddenly 
in  his  dark  face.  "Are  you  going  to  forgive  me 
for  wedding  with  the  Queen's  Grace?" 

Lucy  stammered.  He  took  her  hand.  "I 
don't  expect  quick  forgiveness,  my  lady,"  he 
told  her. 

Lucy  now  sent  him  a  tremulous  smile. 
Katryn  sighed  with  relief.  He  was  walking 
toward  Anne,  he  leaned  down  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

"I  think  you  wedded  too  quick,  my  lord," 
Anne  said  determinedly.  "But  you  know  Will 
and  I  hope  for  nothing  but  your  happiness." 

"Thank  you,  Anne." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  the  chair,  stretching  out  his  feet  and 
crossing  them  at  the  ankles. 

From  the  bed,  Lucy  spoke.  "Her  Grace  is 
not  yet  dressed,  and  if  you  would  " 

Tom  Seymour  interrupted.  "One  of  the 
pleasures  of  being  wed  is  watching  one's  wife 
be  dressed,  or  undressed." 

There  was  silence.  Meg  began  to  brush 
Katrvn's  hair. 


"It's  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about,  but  I  think  we'd 
better  Iceep  her  in  bed  for  another  three  or  four  days." 


lADIES'  HOME  J^i'' 

Lucy  found  her  voice  and  offered  Ti 
mour  wine.  He  sipped  it,  and  told  then 
events  of  the  day.  He  said  then  he  wi: 
remove  Her  Grace  to  Seymour  Place  tl 
night,  and  her  train  could  follow  late 

Katryn  said,  "If  you  should  wish  to 
pany  me,  Lucy,  we  should  be  happy." 

Lucy  said  that  she  would,  and  tl 
would  also  apprise  the  other  ladies, 
hook  on  Katryn's  gown  was  fastened, 
took  Tom  Seymour's  arm. 

"Forth  to  battle,"  he  whispered; 
smiling.  In  the  next  room  all  her  ladii 
sied  low.  Katryn  swept  on,  and  Am 
behind,  and  then  six  of  the  ladies 
lightly,  not  looking  at  anything  now 
back  of  Katryn's  shimmering  satin  dn 
the  procession  started  forth. 

"Everyone  is  gathered  in  the  gallery,] 
and  I  have  apprised  your  crier,"  To! 
mour  said,  low.  "I  had  no  chance  to  si 
fore  your  women.  Now  listen  close.  ■Tl 
say  that  in  my  ambition  I've  snatch^ 
wife,  for  power,  and  all  the  moneys 
accused  of  piling  in  your  coffers." 

Katryn  held  her  head  high. 

"They  will  be  jealous  of  your  beat 
now  at  thirty-three  I  have  never  seen  yo 
fair." 

"Thank  you,  sweetheart,"  she  said,! 
him  a  dazzling  smile.  They  were  goini 
the  steps. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  combat  all 

"Certainly,"  said  Katryn. 

"Spoke  like  a  true  Border  wench,"  l| 
and  it  made  Katryn  think  of  her  unclel 
he  were  here,  she  thought,  oh,  I  wish 
here.  She  stepped  down  the  last  ste 
trumpets  blew. 

Katryn's  crier,  at  the  foot,  called  ou 
Queen's  Grace!" 

Katryn  inclined  her  head;  men  and 
bowed  long,  low.  At  the  end  of  the 
standing  where  his  father  had  used  t 
stood  a  small  figure. 

Katryn  made  her  way  through  the  a{ 
open  for  her,  passing  quickly  along  tl! 
heads  and  curtsying  women.  Edwan) 
forward. 

Katryn  curtsied.  Edward  reached 
arms.  "My  lady  mother,"  he  said  jo^ 
"My  lady  mother!" 

The  wind  was  light,  and  could  nt 
suited  his  purpose  better,  Tom  Si 
thought.  He  slipped  one  arm  throu 
heavy  ratlines,  adjusted  the  glass,  and 
thus  for  a  moment  high  in  the  shrouds, 
ing  the  clean,  wet,  salt  air,  and  the  gen 
tion  of  the  Salamander's  lift  and  falli  - 
swam  lazily  toward  the  shore  line. 

The  ship  lay  almost  at  the  mouth 
River  Esk,  and  astern  her  moved,  just 
jestic,  twelve  more  white-sailed  shin 
ports  already  open,  and  the  guns  run 

This  light  wind  should  soon  dispel  thfj 
ing  mist,  Tom  Seymour  thought.  The 
army  was  to  his  right,  outnumberinj] 
forces  two  to  one.  And  the  Scots  had 
begun  their  predawn  attack.  Moving  irj 
the  fleet  maneuvered  as  the  morning  ligl 
There  were  the  marshes,  to  the  right 
Scots,  and  here  he  was,  in  considerabi 
to  their  left.  Visibility  was  good  now, 
range  nigh  perfect.  He  gave  the  order  ' 
mence  firing. 

The  battle  of  Pinkie  did  not  last  lor 
by  evening  the  English  fleet  was  at  thei 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  by  morninj 
next  day  it  was  riding  peacefully  at  ant 
guns  commanding  the  seaport  town  o 
Ned,  having  marched  into  Leith  fr 
south,  came  aboard  the  Salamander. 

"We  left  a  field  of  five  to  six  thousai 
and  took  some  fifteen  hundred  prisoi 
which  you  took  three  hundred  and  I 
stand  the  Earl  of  Huntly  is  one.  I  thin 
you  take  him  back  to  England  with  y 

Tom  Seymour  nodded.  Then  with  S' 
pcrity  he  said,  "And  I  shall  endeavor 
him  as  a  man,  instead  of  trying  to 
against  his  religious  tenets." 

Ned  did  not  smile.  But  he  did  conci 
the  fleet's  action  had  helped  consider; 
am  going  to  spare  Edinborough,  but 
as  a  warning,  I  shall  fire  Leith." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  84 
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Tom  Seymour  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He 
frowned.  He  hoped  that  Ned's  further  actions 
would  be  as  successful  as  this  beginning. 

Tom  Seymour  did  not  arrive  in  London  un- 
til the  twenty-first  of  the  month.  By  that  time 
Katryn  had  been  in  the  city  for  three  weeks. 

London  was  bustling.  The  news  of  victory 
in  Scotland  had  arrived  nine  days  before,  and 
Katryn  knew  that  her  husband  would  be  home 
as  soon  as  the  ship  Salamander  breasted  the 
last  billow  between  Leith  and  Southampton. 
She  knew  Tom  Seymour  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant  general  during  Ned's  absence. 

They  had  supper  together,  before  a  bright 
fire.  Flushed  with  excitement  and  happiness, 
Katryn  listened  while  he  recounted  the  adven- 
tures of  the  brief  battle,  and  the  voyage.  Be- 
tween watching  him  as  he  ate,  and  laughing  at 
his  tales,  she  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  joy 
at  having  him  home,  even  though,  as  he  said, 
"I  shall  not  see  thee  as  much  as  I  should  wish, 
till  Ned  comes  home." 

'"The  Privy  Council  can  meet  here,  my 
lord." 

"Aye,  sweetheart,  but  I  must  make  a  trip  to 
Wales,  and  see  Edward  every  day.  In  fact,  I 
must  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  with  the 
court." 

Parliament  convened,  the  days  grew  shorter 
and  colder,  and  the  fall  winds  had  a  sudden 
sharp,  sharp  bite  to  them,  as  if  to  warn  of  win- 
ter's approach. 

November  began  cold  and  wet.  It  rained 
unceasingly  and  so  hard  it  was  impossible  to 
go  abroad  on  the  streets  without  acute  discom- 
fort. Nonetheless,  Seymour  Place  glittered, 
from  the  rain-whipped  flags  flying  from  its 
turrets  to  the  glorious  assembly  of  personages 
who  went  in  and  out  its  great  carved  doors: 
the  prettiest  women  in  London,  the  hand- 
somest and  most  exciting  men. 

On  the  occasion  of  Katryn's  birthday,  she 
and  Tom  Seymour  entertained  at  a  banquet. 
"We  should  celebrate,"  he  said,  "now  that  you 
begin  your  thirty-fifth  year." 

Katryn  said,  "Why,  I  am  only  thirty-four!" 


He  laughed.  "That's  what  I  said." 

The  banquet  was  a  great  success.  The  next 
day,  in  chapel,  KatVyn  hardly  looked  at  her 
prayer  book,  and  hardly  heard  the  sermon.  / 
am  so,  so  fortunate,  she  thought.  In  the  nine 
months  since  Henry's  death,  tnitch  has  been  ac- 
complished. Even  our  much  too  hasty  marriage. 
It  was  plain  that  the  great  mass  of  Londoners, 
and  even  the  court,  thought  it  thrilling  and 
romantic.  Jeahusy,  of  course,  always  abounds. 


m  IN  EDEN 

By  SUZANNE  DOUGLASS 

Evter  since  Adam 

Man's  thought  himself  boss; 

But  ever  since  Eve 

That's  been  applesauce! 


Katryn  thought,  but  the  city,  my  city,  still  loves 
me  as  much  as  I  love  it.  I  shoidd  show  my 
thanks.  For  a  week  I  shall  make  it  known 
through  my  chaplains  and  criers,  no  one  hungry 
will  be  turned  away  from  Seymour  Place,  and 
in  the  mornings  I  shall  hear  petitions  from  the 
deserving. 

Two  nights  later,  riding  home,  Tom  Sey- 
mour could  hardly  enter  his  own  house.  "Even 
though  this  is  a  fine  dinner,"  he  said,  "it  cost 
me  four  pound  beside  the  original  cost."  He 
had  had  to  empty  his  purse  to  scatter  the 
crowds  before  the  gates. 

The  next  day,  Bess  Bourchier  Parr  arrived, 
with  her  two  youngest  children,  as  a  petitioner, 
she  said,  casting  herself  down  before  Katryn, 
who  sat  in  her  chair  of  state. 

"Your  brother  has  cast  me  out,  madam!" 
she  said. 


Katryn  could  smell  the  heavy  odor  of  too 
much  wine. 

"My  lord  the  marquis,"  said  Bess,  st'rug- 
gling  with  her  husband's  new  title,  "has  di- 
vorced me,  cast  out  my  children,  branded  them 
as  bastards  and  wed  another!" 

Katryn  looked  at  the  children.  The  little 
girl — she  was  three — was  sucking  at  her  fin- 
gers. A  black-haired  boy  of  four  stood  sturdily 
silent. 

"I'll  take  the  children,  Bess,"  Katryn  said, 
"and  thee."  She  knew  that  Will  Parr  had  prob- 
ably gone  recklessly  through  Bess"  fortune. 

It  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  a 
cold  sleety  night.  Tom  Seymour  came  home 
as  wet  and  cold  as  the  weather.  "I'd  like  sup- 
per before  the  fire,  in  my  own  room,"  he  said. 

"But  I  had  planned  "  Katryn  began. 

"Unplan,"  he  said  shortly. 

/  can't  answer  him  now.  Katryn  thought,  for 
one  of  his  gentlemen  was  at  his  heels,  and  there 
were  both  servants  and  Lucy  present.  What  is 
amiss  ?  she  thought.  He  looks  annoyed  and  an- 
gry. She  thrust  back  a  sharp  swirl  of  anger 
herself. 

When  she  came  into  the  room,  he  was  drink- 
ing brandy.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire; 
the  table  was  laid;  when  he  saw  her,  he  dis- 
missed the  two  servants  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  As  the  door  closed,  he  said : 

"I'm  annoyed  because  I  have  to  go  to  sea. 
Ned  wants  two  lonely  northern  Scottish  cas- 
tles taken  by  fleet  action.  It's  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  and  men." 

Katryn  blurted  the  first  words  that  came 
into  her  head:  "But  why  thee,  my  lord?" 

He  frowned.  "You  always  ask  me  that, 
Katryn.  Why  not  I?"  He  shrugged  his  big 
shoulders.  "A  December  voyage  north  takes  a 
fairly  experienced  man,  unless  we  expect  to 
lose  a  couple  of  ships." 

"When,"  asked  Katryn,  in  a  small  voice, 
"do  you  sail?" 

"As  soon  as  possible.  It  is  ru)l  dangerous, 
Katryn.  Only,  you  had  better  speak  softly  to- 
night ;  I'm  as  cross  as  a  bear,  and  mayhap  you 
better  come  kiss  me.  You  can  always  fix  any- 
thing with  your  sweet  kisses."  He  smiled. 


Katryn  stood  stiff.  "It's  not  my  fault  N 
sending  you  on  a  voyage!  Blame  your 
brother!" 

Tom  Seymour  kept  the  smile  on  his  m( 
but  his  eyes  darkened.  "Ah,"  he  said. ' 
"I'm  hungry." 

It  was  Katryn's  habit  to  serve  him 
they  ate  alone.  She  tried  to  push  aside  her 
den  reluctance  to  do  so.  Carelessly  she 
some  meat  on  his  plate,  and  set  it  down. ' 
she  helped  herself  to  brandy.  Tom  Seyi 
sat  down. 

"If  we're  not  careful,"  he  observed,  "\ 
going  to  have  that  quarrel  1  warned 
about." 

Katryn  tossed  her  head.  "Oh,"  she 
Then  her  mind  turned  to  Bess.  She  sat  c 
opposite  him,  and  began  to  tell  him  ol 
morning's  events. 

Tom  Seymour  said,  "Is  Will's  new  w 
and  I  use  that  word  with  some  reservatioi 
she  the  Cobham  girl?" 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn.  "What  reservatior 
you  have?" 

He  simply  raised  an  eyebrow,  and  d 
answer. 

"Has  she  been  in  your  bed,  my  1q 
Katryn  inquired  icily. 

Tom  Seymour  laid  down  his  knife, 
night  I  want  no  words  on  your  part  abou 
previous  actions,  whatever  they  might 
been,  and  no  words  anent  my  brother,  o 
brother's  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  is  expe( 
another  child." 

Katryn  t Limed  pale.  Was  that  a  taunt,? 

"Lat,"  he  said.  "It  may  improve 
temper." 

"My  temper?"  echoed  Katryn.  'it's 
who  confessed  to  temper!"  Angrily  she  pi 
up  a  piece  of  fowl.  It  was  hot.  She  sv' 
Then  she  said,  "So  I  asked  poor  Bess  to 
here  and  live  with  me." 

His  next  words  were  completely  unexpt 
"I  won't  have  her  here,  Katryn.  I  refu 
give  shelter  to  a  female  wincbibber." 

Katryn  stammered,  incredulous,  "Bin 
already  offered — nay,  promised  her— the 
tection  of  my  roof!" 
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I  abuse  her  then,"  he  said,  "or  I  will." 
yn  could  hardly  breathe.  "I  won't  be 
]  about."  she  cried.  "And  the  reason 

)n"t  have  her  here  is  because  " 

,  nerrupted.  "1  called  her  a  female  wine- 
)  but  I  was  being  polite.  Your  brother  is 
lone  of  those  children  are  his.  I  know 

ce  she's  been  your  mistress,  I'm  sure 
,"  Katryn  cried.  "Mayhap  the  children 
Jirs  too!" 

'picked  bored.  "Mayhap,"  he  said.  "You 
■ep  the  children." 

\  n  breathed,  "You  think  you  can  order 
I  iLitl  You  think  I've  no  will  of  my  own! 

1  — " 

I  now  you've  a  will  of  your  own,  my 
'  he  said,  "and  you  tempt  me  to  use  the 
i[|o  break  it." 
m't  need  to  stay  here!  It  is  your  house; 
said  it.  But  I've  many  houses  and  Bess 
le!  And  you,  you" — Katryn  looked  at 
bed — "you  can  sleep  alone!" 
at  your  final  word?" 
I  leave!" 

miled.  But  Katryn  backed  away.  "I 
"  he  said,  "that  all  this  would  reduce 
.ord  Latimer  to  complete  subjection? 
en  took  the  helm  with  Henry,  and  then 
jted  yourself  neatly.  For  sixteen  years 
been  badly  spoiled." 
yn,  near  the  door,  tried  to  reach  it.  But 
his  fingers  close  over  her  arm  like  steel, 
spun  her  around  to  face  him. 
;ried,  "Let  me  go!  I  don't  want  to  stay 
ith  you!" 

irms  closed  around  her.  Katryn  tried  to 
e,  to  cry  out.  /  am  going  to  fainl,  she 
t  wildly,  /  cannot  hi  catlw.  The  mocking 
beast ! 

/akened  early  in  the  dawn.  Very  early, 
lUght  dimly,  because  there  were  still  no 
in  these  parts  of  the  great  house.  But 
I  curtains  were  not  drawn.  Beside  her, 
n  still  across  her,  Tom  Seymour  slept, 
still,  dark  room  Katryn  felt  the  blood 
heeks.  //  he  wakens,  she  thought,  /'// 


never  lie  alj/e  to  meet  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
brutal  and  he  had  humiliated  her;  but  worst 
of  all,  she  had  responded  shamelessly.  She 
sighed. 

Tom  Seymour  stirred.  Unaccountably,  she 
thought,  /  am  giving  him  a  smile,  the  unrepent- 
ant beast. 

"I  want  you  as  a  pillow,"  he  was  saying 
sleepily.  "Do  you  love  me?" 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn,  "but,  sweetheart,  it's 
almost  dawn." 

He  yawned,  and  kissed  her  throat,  and  set- 
tled himself  comfortably.  "It's  Sunday,"  he 
said.  "Go  to  sleep,  kitten,  go  to  sleep." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Tom  Sey- 
mour had  been  gone  ten  days.  Restless  and 
worried,  Katryn  decided  to  ride  down  to 
Chelsea,  with  a  number  of  her  train,  to  stay 
overnight,  and  to  bring  back  carts  full  of 
Christmas  greens  for  decorating  the  great 
house.  Riding  back  to  London  the  next  day, 
in  the  cold  but  clear  air,  she  thought  all  had 
benefited  by  the  brief  excursion,  but  she  was 
glad  to  be  back  in  London  again,  where  the 
news  could  reach  her  fastest.  The  next  day  it 
began  to  snow. 

The  snow  fell  thick,  and  the  winds  increased 
in  volume.  By  afternoon  the  next  day  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  white  world  outside.  No 
word  came  from  Tom  Seymour.  Christmas 
passed,  and  Katryn  tried  to  make  it  fine  for 
everyone  else.  She  entertained  only  family  and 
friends,  but  with  all  her  ladies,  and  Will  and 
Anne,  and  Will  Parr  and  his  new  wife,  and  Cat 
Kny  vet  and  her  husband— //;t';r  must  be  a  hun- 
dred people  here  tonight,  Katryn  thought,  and 
I  all  alone. 

The  day  after  Christmas  couriers  arrived 
from  Scotland.  The  two  Scottish  castles  of 
Arbroath  and  Dundee  had  been  taken  by  fleet 
action.  The  Lord  Admiral  was  on  his  way 
home. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  mean,  but  on 
New  Year's  Day  Tom  Seymour  landed  in 
England  and,  riding  hard,  reached  Seymour 
Place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Katryn 
tried  not  to  cry.  She  rubbed  her  cheek  against 


his  leather  coat.  He  had  brought  a  New  Year's 
present :  a  beautiful  Scottish  cairngorm  swing- 
ing on  an  intricate  silver  chain. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  Katryn  whispered, 
"but  all  I  wanted  was  thee."  And  later  that 
night,  just  before  she  went  to  sleep,  she  real- 
ized that  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
//  will  he  the  very  best  in  tny  whole,  whole  life. 

By  the  fifteenth  of  January  she  was  sure  that 
it  would  be,  that  her  sleepy  prediction  had 
been  right.  She  waited  two  more  weeks,  and 
on  the  first  of  February  Meg,  lacing  her,  said, 
"Madam,  you've  gained  weight." 

"Not  much,"  said  Katryn  equably.  Oh,  Vm 
so  proud,  she  thought.  "Not  so  much,  Meg," 
she  said,  "considering  I  warrant  it's  been  two 
months  now." 

Meg  threw  up  her  hands.  "Madam!"  she 
cried.  "Oh,  madam!" 

Katryn's  eyes  sparkled.  "I  feel  so  smug, 
Meg,"  she  said.  "But  not  a  word  till  I  tell  my 
lord." 

But  how  to  do  it  ?  she  wondered.  What  would 
he  say  ?  That  night  she  kept  eying  him,  covertly, 
as  he  ate. 

Finally  she  said,  "Mayhap  you'll  have  to 
send  me  to  that  gloomy  castle  in  Wales." 
"What?"  he  asked. 
He's  forgot  he  said  it,  she  thought. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?"  he  asked. 
"I  warrant  you  never  remember  what  you 
say  to  me!" 

"I  never  said  I'd  take  you  to  Wales.  And 
how  do  you  know  I'm  going  next  week?" 

"Oh,"  cried  Katryn.  "you  said  it  in  jest! 
That  you'd  send  me  to  your  castle  in  Wales  if 

I  "  She  stopped. 

"If  you  what?"  he  prodded,  and  suddenly 
he  pushed  back  his  chair.  "Oh,  God,"  he  said. 

There  was  silence.  Katryn  swallowed. 
"Aren't  you  glad?"  she  whispered.  "I  am." 

Tom  Seymour  rose.  He  came  to  her  side  of 
the  table,  and  Katryn  averted  her  face.  He  put 
his  arms  around  her  and  tipped  her  head  up 
with  his  hand  under  her  chin. 

"I'm  so  happy,"  said  Katryn.  "Please  be 
happy  too!" 


On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  at  seven-thirty, 
Tom  Seymour  requested  the  Lady  Trywhit  to 
attend  him  in  his  study.  When  Lucy  entered 
the  room,  it  was  almost  dark,  with  the  candles 
burning,  and  Tom  Seymour  looked  up  from 
the  papers  before  him,  and  rose.  He  told  Lucy 
to  take  the  chair  oh  the  other  side  of  the  flat 
desk. 

"Her  Highness  very  happy,"  she  said, 
almost  as  though  she  found  it  hard  to  believe. 

Tom  Seymour  said  slowly,  "No  man  could 
be  happier  or  prouder  of  Her  Grace's  expect- 
ing than  I." 

Lucy  nodded.  Then  she  remembered  she 
should  answer.  "I'm  sure  that  is  so.  my  lord." 

"Indeed  it  is."  he  said  forcefully,  and  Lucy 
eyed  him  with  some  disquiet.  He  was  so  over- 
powering to  be  alone  with,  Lucy  thought, 
twisting  her  fingers  together. 

"And  that  damned  carriage,"  he  was  saying. 
"I  don't  know  whether  to  forbid  her  use  of 
that  carriage  or  not,"  he  said,  turning  to  look 
at  Lucy,  a  question  in  his  eyes. 

"Forbid  Her  Highness  the  carriage?"  she 
faltered. 

"Well,  for  a  few  weeks  more,  mayhap,  she 
can  use  it.  But  never,  Lucy,  in  bad  weather. 
And  never  in  crowded  streets.  I  think  mayhap 
I'll  obviate  the  whole  question  and  send  Her 
Grace  down  to  the  country." 

"Oh,  prithee,  my  lord,"  Katryn  cried.  "Don't 
send  me  away!"  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"Besides,"  she  said,  "I  have  so  much  to  do. 
Think  on  all  that  must  be  bought  for  sewing 
on  the  baby's  wardrobe,  to  say  nought  of 
mine!  And  I  don't  want  to  leave  you!"  She 
jumped  to  her  feet  and  began  to  pace  back  and 
forth. 

"I  wish  you'd  sit  down,"  he  said  loudly,  and 
Katryn  said : 

"Oh,  this  is  terrible!" 

"Aye,  you're  right,"  he  muttered. 

"I  mean,  you  are  fretting  needless.  You  may 
have  started  this,  but  I'll  finish  it!" 

Tom  Seymour  sank  down  onto  the  bench. 
He  heaved  a  long  sigh.  Katryn  almost  giggled. 
He's  the  one  who  needs  to  sit  down,  she  thought. 
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Scientific  studies  continue  to 
show  that  Mazola  Corn  Oil  low- 
ers the  cholesterol  levels  in  the 
blood  stream  .  .  .  considered  im- 
portant in  both  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease. 

Because  Mazola  is  unsatu- 
rated, not  hydrogenated,  many 
doctors  recommend  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  our  daily  meals  .  .  .  re- 
placing one-third  to  one-hdlf  of 
the  fats  we  now  eat. 

There  are  many  delicious  ways 
to  enjoy  Mazola  .  .  .  and  its  health 
benefits.  It  is  fine  oil  for  frying 
. .  .  gives  you  delicious,  digestible, 
golden-brown  fried  foods.  Mazola 
makes  superior  salad  dressings, 
so  smooth  and  fresh  and  tasty. 
Try  a  few  of  the  recipes  above  . . . 
you  will  understand  why  Mazola 
is  the  preferred  oil  of  good  cooks 
everywhere. 
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"L-plus"  factor 


The  desirable  effect  of  corn  oil  in 
decreasinj?  the  amount  of  cholesterol 
in  the  blood  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly. 

Doctors  believe  that  the  natural 
substances  present  in  corn  oil  bring 
about  this  desirable  effect.  For  brev- 
ity, we  call  the  combination  of  these 
substances  (including  Linoleates) 
the  "L-plus"  factor.  Mazola  Corn  Oil 
has  a  very  high  "L-plus"  factor  con- 
tent. 

Since  the  body  cannot  make  the 
complete  "L-plus"  factor,  it  should 
be  provided  regularly  in  daily  meals. 
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I'll  have  to  diverl  him.  "1  asked  Anne  and  Will 
to  sup  with  us  this  eve,"  she  said,  "and  stay 
and  play  whist.  I  have  much  to  do,  and  it's 
beginning  to  rain,  so  I  shan't  go  out,  and  you 
can  rest  assured  nothing  could  hap." 

He  sighed.  He  stood.  "I'll  see  thee  at  seven, 
sweet,"  he  said.  But  at  the  door  he  paused. 
"But  in  June — and  don't  bother  to  remon- 
strate— you're  going  to  Syddeley." 

The  door  closed.  June,  thought  Katryn,  but 
that  gives  me  two  months.  And  I  truly  should  go 
to  Suddeley,  for  I  know  he  wants  the  hahy  born 
there.  Anyway,  I  know  he'd  not  let  me  slay  in 
London  during  the  summer  because  of  the  sick- 
ness and  plague.  I  shouldn't  travel  much  after 
June,  either.  The  rain  spattered  against  the 
windows.  Katryn  went  over  and  looked  out. 
The  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  were  arriving. 
She  looked  longingly  into  the  court.  But  she 
had  promised.  /'//  not  go  today,  she  thought, 
but  tomorrow  I  shall.  I  can  smell  April  in  tin 
air!  Humming  happily,  she  picked  up  her 
shawl  and  started  down  the  hall. 

The  Cotswold  hills  were  golden  with  the 
light  of  sunset.  The  castle,  its  stone  warmly 
yellow,  caught  the  light.  Sheep  grazed  on  the 
rolling  pastureland  and  from  the  tower  atop 
the  chapel  the  castle  bells  rang  out,  welcoming 
its  lord  and  lady. 

"It's  unearthly  beautiful,"  Katryn  said. 

"It  is  yours,  sweetheart." 

The  days  proceeded  like  heaven,  Katryn 
thought.  Suddeley  was  a  world  in  itself  and 
Tom  Seymour  was  assiduous  in  his  care  of  it. 
"It  is  my  proudest  possession,"  he  said.  "For 
my  more  than  twenty  years  of  labor,  when  I 
look  at  Suddeley,  it  is  all  worth  it." 

He  rose  every  morning  before  dawn,  leaving 
her  half  asleep  and  warm  and  but  drowsily 
conscious  he  had  kissed  her  before  he  rose. 
Then  he  would  ride  out;  as  she  had  breakfast 
she  would  watch  him  go  from  her  windows. 
Every  inch  of  the  vast  estate  was  inspected.  At 
dinner  he  would  be  back  to  join  her. 

He  fixed  up  a  farm  cart  with  a  scat  and  pil- 
lows. In  this  contraption  he  took  her  riding 
behind  a  plow  mare.  They  jogged  along  with 
the  picnic  baskets  piled  in  the  back,  over  one 
of  the  grassy  tracks  beckoning  into  the  hills. 

After  they  had  eaten,  with  the  August  sun 
high  in  the  sky.  Katryn  lay  on  the  blanket 
spread  on  the  warm  earth.  Lying  thus,  close 
together,  they  would  talk  until  Katryn  dozed. 

"You  must  not  be  disappointed  if  you  have 
a  daughter,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid  you  are  so 
set  on  a  knave." 

"So  are  you,"  she  said. 

"Nay,  I've  tried  not  to  be." 

"I'm  sure  I'll  have  a  son,"  Katryn  said. 
"And  I've  consulted  with  soothsayers." 

He  raised  an  eyebrow.  "Well,  Katryn,  if  you 
have  a  wench,  she  will  probably  confound 
plenty  of  mere  men.  starting  with  these  sooth- 
sayers. Did  you  think  of  that?" 

She  looked  thoughtful.  "She  might." 

Tom  Seymour  chuckled.  "Pity  me  with  two 
of  you.  I  shall  be  clay  in  your  hands,  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  man." 

Katryn  sighed.  "You  would  make  a  won- 
derful father  for  a  wench.  She  would  just 
adore  you.  But  "  She  glanced  at  him. 

"But  I  will  never,"  he  said,  "love  anyone  as 
much  as  I  love  you." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August  Katryn  felt 
an  unfamiliar  and  yet  familiar  warning  pain. 
She  waited  a  few  minutes.  The  August  night 
was  warm  and  lovely ;  the  windows  were  open. 
On  the  table  before  her  were  a  bowl  of  apples, 
the  heavy  candelabra  and  the  deck  of  playing 
cards.  She  played  one  card  thoughtfully,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance  when 
Tom  Seymour  scooped  it  up.  Then  she  said,  "I 
think  I  am  going  to  have  my  baby." 

Tom  Seymour  dropped  the  cards.  He  started 
to  get  to  his  feet.  "Where's  Lucy?"  he  said. 
"Where's  Huicke?" 

Katryn  said,  "Marry,  my  lord,  let's  finish 
the  game.  I'm  not  a  bit  uncomfortable."  It'll 
be  .some  hours  yet.  And  I  might  as  well  play 
cards.  She  frowned.  "I  warrant  I  was  mis- 
taken," she  said  sweetly.  "My  game,  my  lord." 
She  spread  her  hand. 

"Damn,"  said  Tom  Seymour.  "I  didn't 
know  you  had  that  quucn." 

Katryn's  eyes  glittercil.  The  pain  crept  slyly 
about  her  back,  but  it  was  almost  nothing. 


Katryn  picked  up  the  deck  of  cards.  "I  used  to 
win  from  Henry  all  the  time,"  she  said. 

The  night  hours  deepened.  The  stillness  of 
August,  lying  heavy  on  the  land,  heavy  as  the 
harvest,  was  illuminated  in  the  black  skies  by 
a  brilliant  moon.  It  shone  in  the  windows  of 
the  room  where  Tom  Seymour  waited,  and 
within  Katryn's  lying-in  chamber  Lucy  cried, 
"Your  Grace,  pray  don't  get  up  again!" 

Katryn  slid  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "I'm  go- 
ing behind  my  screen,"  she  said  with  dignity. 
This  wasn't  as  bad  as  they  said.  And  it  was 
perfectly  natural.  "Now  if  I  had  this  same 
pain  in  my  chest,"  she  said,  "I'd  think  I  was 
dying."  She  appeared  again,  walking  slowly. 

Dr.  Huicke  restrained  Lucy.  "Let  Her  Grace 
be,"  he  said.  "Let  Her  Grace  be." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Katryn's  baby  was 
born.  She  lay  still  and  quiet,  but  her  eyes  were 
bright.  Then  they  closed  and  she  dozed  a  little. 
/  .wem  to  be  floating,  she  thought.  Suddenly 
she  opened  her  eyes  wide  again.  She  spoke.  "I 
had  a  knave,  didn't  I?" 

Goodie  jumped.  All  the  ladies  turned  to 
look  at  the  bed.  Then  Katryn  realized  that 
Tom  Seymour  knelt  at  the  bedside.  She  smiled 
at  him. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  whispered,  "you — we — 
have  the  fairest  daughter  in  the  whole  world. 
The  fairest!" 

Katryn  sighed.  Oh,  well,  she  thought,  I  shall 
have  more  children,  and  the  ne.xt  one  a  son. 

He  said,  "Her  hair  is  auburn,  her  eyes  are 
blue.  You  may  not  hold  her  yet,"  Tom  Sey- 
mour said.  "You  will  sleep.  Huicke  gave  you  a 
bit  of  opiate." 

Katryn  said,  "I  love  you,  my  lord."  Her 
eyes  closed.  She  slept. 

ICatryn  held  the  baby  gently.  Her  tumbled 
bright  hair  fell  about  her  shoulders,  and  she 
leaned  her  head  down  to  kiss  the  edge  of  the 
cheek.  Why,  she  is  beautiful,  she  thought. 
"How  I  love  thee,"  she  whispered.  "How  I 
love  thee,  my  little  one." 

The  baby's  eyes  opened.  They  were  clear 
deep  blue.  "Pray  she  keeps  them,"  Katryn 
said.  She  could  feel  Anne  and  Lucy  were  near, 
and  Goodie  and  Meg,  and  Mrs.  Barbara,  and 
Joan.  Joan  was  sniffing.  Katryn  suddenly 
raised  her  eyes.  Against  her  breast  the  baby 
stirred.  She  kicked.  "Look,"  Katryn  cried. 
Her  eyes  met  Anne's  and  Anne  smiled.  Katryn 
smiled  too.  "You're  thinking  I'm  a  very  novice 
at  this,  for  all  my  thirty-four  years.  But  now  I 
know  I'd  sooner  died  than  give  her  up."  She 
stopped.  The  baby  was  so  sweet.  "Aye,"  she 
whispered,  "this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 
She  kissed  the  edge  of  the  baby's  cheek  again. 
She  was  so  little!  /  had  forgot,  she  thought, 
how  little  is  a  babe.  Dr.  Huicke's  face  swam 
before  her  blurred  eyes. 

He  was  saying,  "Your  Grace,  I  am  going  to 
take  the  babe.  You  are  not  recovered  yet." 

Katryn  felt  him  lift  the  child  from  her. 

"Nay,  thou  art  still  weak,  my  love,"  Tom 
Seymour  said. 

He  sat  down  next  the  bed  in  a  chair  placed 
there,  with  the  baby  in  his  arm.  Oh,  thought 
Katryn,  he  is  so  proud,  as  proud  as  if  I'd  given 
him  a  son.  It  truly  made  no  difference  to  him. 
Her  eyes  shone. 

She  said,  low,  "You  didn't  want  me  to  have 
a  child  because  you  were  fearful." 

The  blue  eyes  met  hers,  and  there  was  a 
watchful  look  in  them.  "Aye,  sweetheart,"  he 
said,  "that  is  true." 

"I  was  so  blind,"  she  said.  "I  have  never 
loved  you  more  than  I  do  now." 

"Katryn,"  he  said,  "Katryn." 

The  room  swam.  Am  I  going  to  faint  ?  she 
wondered.  She  saw  he  had  risen  suddenly,  and 
was  handing  the  baby  to  Anne. 

"Prithee,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "don't  leave 
me.  Don't  leave  me!"  She  felt  his  fingers  close 
over  her  hand,  and  his  arm  under  her  shoul- 
ders. She  clung  tight.  But  I  am  swooning,  she 
thought  dimly,  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 

She  woke,  and  it  was  afternoon.  Dr.  Huicke 
was  bending  over  her.  "Do  you  have  any 
pain?"  he  asked. 

"Nay,"  she  said,  "except  a  bit.  In  my  stom- 
ach, and  in  my  head.  Should  I  have  stayed  in 
bed  more?" 

"Nay,  you  did  fine,  and  wondrous  brave. 
You  need  sustenance." 


"I  will  try,"  she  whispered. 

They  brought  her  chicken  broth.  She  swal- 
lowed the  soup.  "I'll  be  better  tomorrow,"  she 
said.  Sleep  and  rest  will  cure  me,  she  thought. 
Sleep  and  rest. 

The  next  day  when  she  woke,  she  remem- 
bered the  baby.  For  a  moment  she  lay  content, 
but  slowly  she  became  conscious  of  pain,  an 
odd  sort  of  pain.  She  felt  hot,  and  threw  back 
the  coverlet. 

"I  wish  you'd  bathe  my  head,  Lucy,"  she 
said.  Tom  Seymour's  face  swam  before  her. 
Suddenly  she  knew  what  she  wanted.  "Pray 
lie  down  here  beside  me,  my  lord,"  she  whis- 
pered, "and  hold  me  close." 

Within  his  arms,  she  closed  her  eyes  again. 
She  sighed.  She  touched  the  side  of  his  face.  "I 
love  you,"  she  whispered.  "Stay  by  me." 

It  ftiust  be  morning,  she  thought.  I've  slept 
away  the  night.  It  must  be  Saturday.  She 
wrenched  her  thoughts,  worrying  at  them.  // 
must  be  Saturday,  and  I  have  had  a  baby.  Surely 
I  have  a  baby;  I've  not  dreamed  it.  But  this 
morn  I  am  sick.  For  the  first  tittle  since  that 
horrible  day  years  and  years  ago,  I  am  sick. 
She  tried  to  raise  herself. 

"I  fear  I  am  sick,"  she  whispered. 

Tom  Seymour  said,  low,  "I  know  it,  sweet- 
heart. Now  lie  still,  and  Lucy  will  bathe  thee 
with  some  cool  water.  Are  you  hot?" 

"Aye,  very,"  she  said.  "But  don't  leave 
me!" 

"I  won't,"  he  said.  "I'll  never  leave  you." 

"Oh,  please  don't,"  she  cried.  "Please  don't. 
When  you  are  here,  I  am  safe!  I  don't  think 
I'll  die,  though,  for  what  should  you  do  with- 
out me?  I  don't  think,"  Katryn  said,  "that 
God  will  let  me  die." 

"Of  course  He  won't,"  Tom  Seymour  said. 

She  felt  the  cool  water.  She  kept  tight  hold 
to  his  hand.  The  water  and  the  smooth,  cool 
linen  towel  felt  good.  She  sighed  a  little.  "My 
legs  hurt,"  she  whispered. 

They  bathed  her  legs.  She  kept  hold  of  his 
hand.  From  the  next  room  came  the  sound  of 
crying. 

"Is  that  the  baby?"  she  asked. 

"Aye,"  said  Anne,  "but  she  is  just  hungry. 
She  is  very  well,  Katryn." 

The  crying  stopped. 

"She's  being  nursed,"  Anne  said. 

Tom  Seymour  was  holding  something  to 
her  lips.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Just  watered  wine,  with  a  bit  of  sugar."  His 
voice  was  faraway,  but  he  was  near;  his  hands 
were  holding  her. 

She  gulped.  It  tasted  good.  She  was  thirsty. 
"Tastes  good,"  she  whispered.  "I  feel  better." 
She  was  less  hot. 

"Is  this  Saturday?"  she  asked. 

"Aye,"  he  said. 

"Let  me  know,"  Katryn  said,  "when  it  is 
Sunday.  I  shall  ask  Master  Coverdale  to 
preach  in  here." 

She  saw  Anne  again,  or  was  it  her  mother? 
She  tried  to  see  Anne  more  clearly.  Then  she 
remembered.  She  had  just  come  home.  She 
had  just  come  in  the  door,  and  she  called, 
"Mother!  It's  I,  Katryn,  come  home  again!" 
She  stared  at  Anne.  "But  you  are  not  mother," 
she  said  dimly.  "You  are  Anne." 

Anne  said,  "Mother  is  dead,  Katryn." 

Katryn  cried,  a  little  gasp.  "Pray  hold  me, 
my  lord,"  she  said.  "Hold  me  tight." 

The  room  was  full  of  sunlight,  and  someone 
moved  to  close  the  curtains.  "Nay,  leave  it 
be,"  Katryn  said  clearly.  "Leave  it  be,  for  I 
must  think.  Is  it  Sunday?" 

"Aye,  Katryn,"  Tom  Seymour  whispered. 

"Have  you  been  here  all  night?"  she  asked. 
"I  thought  you  were." 

"I've  not  left  thee,"  he  whispered,  "except 
to  wash,  and  let  your  sheets  be  fixed." 

"I  am  sick,  my  lord,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
shook  a  bit.  "I  am  sick,  and  I  should  make  my 
will.  I  know  I  should.  Where  is  Huicke?" 

"Here,  madam,"  Dr.  Huicke  said,  his  voice 
very  low. 

"Well,  fetch  me  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  you  two 
shall  witness  this  will.  Nay,  command  me  not, 
for  I  shall  do 't!" 

There  was  quiet  in  the  room.  She  could  hear 
her  own  voice  echoing  about.  After  a  bit 
Katryn  said,  "Has  someone  fetched  quills  and 
paper?  For  I  am  ready."  Her  brow  furrowed. 
/  have  a  child,  she  thought,  a  female  child.  "I 


leave  all  my  jewels  to  be  divided  eqji 
between  my  baby  and  the  Lady  Elizatl 
Grace,  my  dear  daughters."  I 
Her  clock  was  striking.  Idly  she  won! 
what  time  it  was.  "Are  you  writing?"  sl| 
quired.  "And  I  leave  all  else,  all  of  which  n 
possessed,  and  I  wish  it  were  a  thousand  f 
more,  to  my  lord  and  husband." 

Katryn  tried  to  raise  her  head.  Ton 
mour  lifted  her  a  bit,  propping  her  upi  „ 
lows.  The  clock  struck  again,  silvery  i 
Marry,  she  thought,  this  is  taking  a  long 
"I  wish  no  Masses  said  for  my  soul," 
Katryn,  "and  so  give  alms  to  the  poor,  i 
amount  of  what  the  Masses  would  cost, 
give  me  the  pen."  She  saw  the  paper 
wrote  slowly,  "Katryn,  the  queen.  Lady 
mour."  But  there  was  something  else  si! 
ways  wrote.  She  drew  the  initials  then,^h 
"K.  P."  Her  fingers  dropped  the  pen./' 
she  whispered,  "ink  on  the  counterpaffe; 

Dear  God,  she  prayed,  /  cannot  die  .'la 
leave  him.  I  cannot  leave  him.  "I  am  thii 
she  added. 

"I  cannot  control  my  thoughts,"  she 
The  room  was  dim  and  vast. 

"She  has  forgotten  the  child,"  a  voice  i 
What  child  ?  Katryn  thought.  I  am  burnin 
I  am  afire,  I  think.  A  cold  cloth  was  laid 
head.  She  talked.  She  said,  "What  day  i . 

"Tuesday,"  he  said.  i 

"Don't  leave  me,"  Katryn  said.  "I  fee 
but  I  am  going  to  get  well.  Who  is  that,  D 
Parkhurst?"  Had  he  come  to  shrive  her 
room  was  black  and  hot.  "Hold  me,  my  I 
she  whispered.  "Hold  me  now." 

The  day  was  Wednesday,  the  eighth  o 
tember.  The  castle  bells  tolled.  The  c 
bells  sounded,  and  the  choir  sang.  Dr. 
hurst  could  not  preach,  so  Dr.  Coverdalt 
the  sermon.  Afterward,  Lucy  and  Anne 
with  Tom  Seymour  into  his  study.  Ann 
trying  desperately  not  to  cry  in  front  of 
She  wanted  to  put  her  arms  around  hin 
she  did  not  dare.  He  doesn't  even  see  m 
thought ;  nay.  he  doesn't  even  know  we  art 
And  yet  he  is  speaking  to  us. 

"Anne,"  he  was  saying,  "you  are  to  di 
the  household  except  for  the  baby's  n 
Dismiss  all.  I  am  leaving." 

"You  are  leaving?"  whispered  Anne. 

"Aye,"  he  said. 

"Where?"  asked  Anne. 

Tom  Seymour  looked  at  her  blankly, 
not  know."  he  said.  Then,  "I  go  to  Ker 

Anne  almost  cried  out.  But  Katryn 
there.  Tom,  she  thought  wildly.  Search  c 
will,  you  shall  not  find  her. 

"I  go  now,"  he  said. 

"By  yourself,  my  lord?"  Anne  asked. 

"Aye."  he  said.  "Good-by."  < 

"Good-by."  She  went  with  him  to  the 
doors.  She  went  out  into  the  court.  A  g 
held  his  big  horse.  Anne  saw  the  saddle 

A  hush  lay  over  Suddeley.  On  the  Cot; 
hills  lay  the  September  sundown.  Toir 
mour  mounted.  The  gates  stood  open.  li 
not  look  back.  He  rode  out  the  gates,  an 
the  west  of  the  setting  sun. 

K.  P.  ! 
Here  Lyethe  queni 
Kateryn  Wife  to  Ky] 
Henry  the  VIH.  ars 
Last  the  wife  of  Thomi 
Lord  of  Sudeley  higl 
Admyrall  of  Englani 
And  vncle  to  Kyng 
Edward  the  VI., 
dyed 
5  September 
MCCCCC. 
xlviii.f 

This  inscription  marks  the  grave  of 
buried  in  the  chapel  adjoining  Sudeley 


T,  1959 


Ready: . . Set. . .  Go  Rcnic... 

from  super  market  to  picnic  spot 
where  everybody  fixes  his  own! 

-ESS  WORK...  MORE  FUN  with  everybody  making  his 

own  favorite  sandwiches.  You  don't  need  to  plan  ahead.  When  the 

mood  strikes  just  stop  at  the  super  market  and  pick  up  the  picnic 

fixings.  Take  along  lots  of  hearty,  homey  breads,  meats,  raw 

vegetables,  and  cheeses— and  a  full  jar  or  two  of  French's  Mustard 

for  the  best  eating  under  the  sun.  French's  light  and  lively 

flavor  works  wonders  with  picnic  foods.  And  no  wonder — it's  the 

one  complete  seasoning,  made  with  rare  spices,  especially  grown 

mustard  seeds,  the  finest  vinegar!  That's  why  French's  Mustard 
,  goes  to  more  picnics  than  any  other  mustard. 


It's  the  picnic 
season  and  French's 
Mustard  is  the 
all-in-one  seasoning 
that  makes  the 
most  of  most  all 
outdoor  foods 


E!ECEiNCH'S  MCJSTARD...Liqht,  and  lively  -flavor- picnic  style ! 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


A  CALL  ON  KUPRIN 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 


and  Kuprin — know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
rocket  fuels.  We  know  a  great  deal.  They 
know  it  all.  That's  the  difference." 

"Will  they  get  him  down?" 

"The  Chelovyek?  I  doubt  it.  But  that  doesn't 
matter  to  them.  As  long  as  they  got  him  up 
before  the  Milan  Conference!" 

Laye-Parker  took  up  the  tray,  loaded  with 
drinks,  and  they  began  a  careful  walk  to  their 
table.  "How  would  it  be,"  he  asked,  "if  Kuprin 
were  to  return  to  England?" 


"Out  of  the  question,"  Lowther  replied. 
"We've  invited  him  a  dozen  times.  We've 
never  had  a  reply  after  the  first  refusal.  All  we 
know  is  that  he's  got  a  laboratory  and  a  re- 
search station  in  the  Crimea." 

"But  he  sometimes  appears  in  Moscow.  He 
was  at  the  Geophysical  Congress  " 

"No.  He  presented  a  paper,  but  it  was  read 
by  Belitzky.  We  had  observers  there." 

Laye-Parker  steadied  the  glasses.  "What  I'm 
suggesting  is  this:  I  knew  Kuprin  as  well  as — 


well,  certainly  as  well  as  I  know  you.  I  think  1 
could  persuade  him  to  return." 

Lowther  repeated,  "It's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. First  of  all.  you'd  have  to  find  him.  Then, 
you  don't  speak  Russian." 

"Kuprin  speaks  English.  But  I'd  like  to 
take  Smith  with  me.  He  knows  Russian  per- 
fectly and  is,  or  was,  pretty  tough.  He  was  in 
the  parachute  regiment." 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  Lowther  said. 
"He  must  be  close  on  forty.  What  would  you 
do  with  him?" 

"Well,  said  Laye-Parker,  "my  idea  is  for 
the  two  of  us  to  travel  to  Russia  as  ordinary 
tourists.  We'd  find  Kuprin:  he's  bound  to 


MODERN  SIMPLICITY 


LOWER  LEVEL 


Covered  garden  entry  is  cool  and  inviting. 


Simple  lines  accent  warm  brick,  colored  doors. 


By  JOHN  BRENNEMAN 

Archifctvrtat  Editor 

From  the  street  this  house  looks  like  a  long,  low 
rambler,  but  from  the  back  it  shows  up  as  a  very 
compact,  two-story  house  with  a  great  deal  of  eco- 
nomical floor  space.  A  little  gem  of  classic  simplic- 
ity, it  uses  its  carport  and  entry  court  for  a  big, 
gracious  appearance  and  easy  all-weather  entry. 

Placing  the  bedrooms  below  rather  than  above 
the  living  areas  is  a  fine  way  to  save  money  on  a 
hillside  like  this,  because  the  space  costs  little  more 
than  conventional  basement  but  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  light,  air  and  ground-level  access.  Noise  of 
children's  play  is  less  noticeable  too. 

Open  planning  makes  the  living  areas  feel  big 
without  detracting  from  the  house's  efficiency.  The 
kitchen,  however,  is  sensibly  separated.  It  is  a  flex- 
ible room  with  adequate  space  for  cooking,  eating 
and  children's  play  or  study  roomy  enough  for  a 
playpen  or  ironing  board  to  be  left  up. 

For  outdoor  living  there's  a  porch  near  the  din- 
ing area,  and  children  can  play  on  the  terrace  below 
in  clear  view  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 

The  pictures  show  the  extreme  material  economy 
of  the  house.  There  isn't  an  unnecessary  board  in  it, 
but  carefully  chosen  materials  and  colors  give  it 
color,  richness  and  real  style. 


Architects :  Keyes,  Smith,  Satterlee  and  Let/ihridge 
Photographer  Robert  C.  Lautman 

Area:  2060  .square  feet 

Cost:  $20,000  to  $26,000  plus  land 


come  to  Moscow — bound  to.  He  must  disi 
his  work  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  And  i 
we'd  talk  to  him." 

"He'd  denounce  you." 

"Not  the  way  I  have  it  in  mind.  We'd 
it  to  him  only  at  the  last  moment.  Before, 
leave." 

"And  if  he  didn't  want  to  go?" 

"We'd  persuade  him.  In  the  war  I  once 
suaded  two  Italian  generals  in  Libya." 

Lowther  laughed.  "I  remember.  But  yi 
never  get  him  out!" 

Laye-Parker  sighed.  "I'd  take  a  chanO' 
would  be  worth  it,  wouldn't  it?" 

"If  you  got  him  out,"  said  Lowther, ' 
he's  willing  to  play  But  it's  impossil 

Laye-Parker  paused  for  a  moment  and ; 
"It's  not  asking  much.  All  I  want  is  one 
tact  in  Russia — oh,  yes,  and  your  help  in 
ting  Gradwell  to  pay  Smith's  expenses.^ 
come  and  see  you  tomorrow?" 

"Telephone  my  secretary  first.  But 
rush  me.  I'll  have  to  talk  it  over." 

When  Smith  after  midnight  unlocked 
door  of  his  third-floor  flat,  he  felt  the  minj 
of  discontent  at  its  emptiness  and  relief  ii 
privacy  that  he  had  experienced  for  overt 
years.  The  anxiety  and  doubt  he  had  kn 
for  so  long  when  he  returned  to  find  his 
not  yet  at  home  were  gone;  but  habi 
mained.  Then  the  vacuum  was  filled  with  r 

He  poured  himself  a  whisky  and  sod) 
a  cigarette  and  sat  in  the  armchair  facinj 
window  and  the  rooftop  lights  of  the  sqi 
He  was  glad  he  had  said  "No"  to  I 
Parker.  Laye-Parker  with  his  hair  ba 
back  at  the  sides — Laye-Parker,  whose 
cipal  regret  in  life  was  that  he  had  been 
minor  public  school  and  not  to  Eton. 

"Let's  go  to  Moscow  and  find  Kup 
Laye-Parker  had  said  with  the  boyish  I 
that  took  you  in  the  first  time.  "At  worsi 
might  get  an  interview  with  Kuprin.  And 
were  to  decide  to  return — well,  it  cert  l 
wouldn't  harm  you."  And,  tauntingly,  *rh  1 
be  no  risk,  you  know." 

The  very  thought  of  asking  for  an  inten 
with  Kuprin  was  strange.  "Koopy,"  he  i 
to  be  called  at  Cambridge — he  could  rei  i 
ber  him  vividly  with  his  glasses,  and  his  i] 
blue  suit,  his  English  wife,  Mary,  his  dau 
Nadya  and  son  Mischa.  Kuprin  was  a 
postgraduate,  more  than  ten  years  older 
his  fellow  students. 

Occasionally  he  would  invite  a  few  fr 
to  the  house.  Smith,  who  had  begun  to 
Russian,  would  try  to  engage  in  convers 
with  some  of  the  visitors  from  the  Sovie 
bassy.  They  were  reserved,  pallid  and 
teous.  Yegorov.  Lutsky  and  Bondaren 
Smith  remembered  their  names.  Occasic 
they  played  chess.  It  was  Yegorov  wh 
ranged  a  friendly  tournament  at  Ku] 
house  for  June  sixth,  the  end  of  term 
when  he  arrived  in  the  evening  the  housi 
closed. 

A  few  days  later  he  read  in  the  pape; 
Kuprin,  his  wife  and  Mischa  had  lei 
Leningrad.  Nadya,  away  at  school,  w 
follow  later.  Pravda  published  a  stateme 
Kuprin  that  he  had  returned  to  the  J 
Union  because  a  scientist  could  find 
scope  there  than  in  Britain.  Since  then  h 
heard  no  more  of  him  till  he  was  descrit 
the  author  of  the  Chelovyek  project. 

"The  trouble  with  you  liberal  anarcH 
Laye-Parker  had  persisted,  "is  that  you  i 
don't  give  a  damn  for  anyone  but  yours; 
If  you're  not  willing  to  go  for  pat 
reasons  " 

"Why,"  Smith  asked,  "would  it  be  paf 
to  build  something  as  big  and  unhum 
the  Russians  have  done?" 

"Because,"  said  Laye-Parker,  "if  you  ^ 
tiate  you  must  negotiate  as  an  equal  in  'i* 
recognized  by  your  antagonists.  The  Ru  am 
weigh  equality  in  material  terms.  And  bil* 
Kuprin  was  your  friend.  We  know  he 
to  return." 

"You  can't  know,"  said  Smith. 

"But  the  real  point,"  Laye-Parker  in  'fl 
"is  this.  You  believe  in  the  value  of  the  -I*" 
Conference?"  I 

"If  they're  serious  about  disarmanl'' 


This  is  Livitig  » 

FOODARAMA  LIVING 

hy  Kelvincitor 


Raleighs:  "WE  EAT  BETTER!"  More  exciting,  healthier  meals  are  easier  to 
an  and  prepare  with  Foodarama's  tantalizing  variety  of  foods  within  easy  reach. 
-\t  refrigerator  side  is  100%  usable  for  fresh  foods  .  .  .  the  upright  freezer  is  207  pounds 
'g.  Arrangement  is  so  convenient,  with  most-needed  foods  where  they're  most  acces- 
Sle.  There's  no  stooping  to  use  the  waist-level  Cold-M  ist  Freshener.  New  Package  Pantry 
3res  ready-wrapped  fruits  and  vegetables  right  in  their  plastic  "crisper"  bags. 


The  Andersons:  "WE  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY,  TOO!  '  You  shop  less  fre- 
quently, "run  out"  of  things  less  often!  And  Foodarama's  huge  18  cu.  ft.  capacity — 
6-cu.-ft.  upright  freezer  and  I2-cu.-ft.  refrigerator — lets  you  fix  so  many  things  in 
advance  ...  a  whole,  cooked  roast  if  you  like.  You  save  big  money,  too!  Foodarama 
lets  you  buy  in  quantity  when  prices  are  lowest.  It  costs  much  less  to  buy  than  a  separate 
freezer  and  refrigerator  .  .  .  operates  from  a  single,  economical  unit. 


e  Thompsons:  "WE  HAVE  MORE  FUN!"  Teen-age  or  adult  party,  entertaining 
i  ilways  more  gracious  and  easy-going.  You're  free  for  fun  and  hospitality  like  never 
fore.  You  won't  run  out  of  frosty  cold  beverages  .  .  .  Foodarama  holds  enough  for  a 
\ek.  Even  when  sudden  guests  drop  in  .  .  .  Foodarama's  abundance  turns  emergencies 
io  relaxed  repasts.  Incidentally,  see  how  Foodarama's  glamorous  cabinet  fits  into 
<■  inch  space  to  make  a  beautiful  built-in,  if  you  desire. 


A  12  cK.ft.  dehixe 
refrigerator  and  a  6  cn.  ft. 
vprifjlit  freezer  hi  one  cabinet  only 
41"  wide,  63"  higli  and  33"  deep! 


Live  Belter 


NEW  FOODARAMA  PARTY  BOOK 

"What  to  do  to  have  more  fun  .  .  .  decorations,  games, 
food  for  parties  of  all  kinds.  128  pages,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color.  Now  on  sale  at  bookstores  at 
S3. 25,  but  here's  your  chance  to  save  S2.00  .  .  . 
Special  Offer  .  .  .  only  S1.25  for  Limited  Time 
At  Your  Kel  Vina  tor  Dealer 


I  ff^  ^  Electrically 


KELVINATOR  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  MOTORS  CORP..  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 

Refrigerators  •  Ranges  •  Automatic  Wasliers  •  Clotties  Dryers  •  Home  Freezers  •  Room  Air  Conditioners 


Enioy  *-.s  refreshing  «ght  dessert 
made  with  Hawaiian  sunshme  ' 

St  the  kind  of  fruit  you'd  expect 
Chiiied  chunks  of  Doie  Pineappie^  ,u  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,^,,,„„,-and 
fto.  th,s  ioveiy,  sunny  chn^ate^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

Oessetts  ate  so  iow  .n  ca^r.s.        ^^^^  ^^^...p.. 
comes  from  Hawan,  home  sw 

Kand  in  your  refrigerator 
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11,  the  last  summit  talks  were  inconclu- 
:ause  the  lines  were  too  vague.  Wouldn't 
ree  there'd  be  more  hope  if  we  argued 
im  strength  but  from" — he  groped  for 
rd— "from  parity?" 

11,  I'll  put  it  to  you  as  Lowther  put  it 

le  in  on  this?" 

1,  but  that's  for  nobody  else.  Since  the 
aference  the  Russians  have  again  been 
tough.  If  Kuprin  returned  to  Eng- 
['m  not  exaggerating— the  whole  bal- 
ould  be  altered." 

h  walked  slowly  through  the  empty 
of  the  fiat  and  it  all  seemed  excessively 
r.  Then  he  dialed  Laye-Parker's  num- 
e  heard  the  slow,  indifferent  voice: 
Parker  here." 

sis  Smith.  That  matter  we  discussed  on 
race.  1  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'd  like 
/ith  you." 

at  made  "  Laye-Parker  began. 

nothing,"  said  Smith.  "It's  something 
il.  I've  thought  it  over.  I  suddenly  re- 
I'd  never  seen  the  Tretyakov  Gal- 


what?" 

•and  I  felt  it's  time  I  did!" 
loiir  later  he  lay  in  bed,  his  eyes  open 
larkness.  Why  had  he  committed  him- 
going  to  Russia  with  Laye-Parker?  It 
I  Hit  to  get  away.  There  were  other  ways 
g  that.  When  he  came  to  think  of  it — 
ded  pretentious,  yet  in  the  dark  it  was 
-he  was  going  to  Russia  in  order  to 
dp  Britain.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
■(  (/  patriot.  Smith  said  to  himself,  if  only 
i  '  'nul  another  word  for  il. 
h  he  fell  asleep. 

e  oliceman  on  duty  outside  the  door 
:n  -iicd  Smith  and  said,  "Yes,  sir?" 
1  an  appointment  with  the  Minister  of 
e  Smith  said  with  a  slight  hostility. 
\  -.ni  looking  forward  to  the  interview 
iv  1  himself  and  Laye-Parker  and  Lowther. 
F  s  in  a  filthy  temper,"  said  a  young 
n  standing  in  a  group  outside  the 
ni  I  S  room. 

Ji  one  moment,"  said  the  private  secre- 
r'  lie  peered  from  the  Minister's  room, 
e'  ask  you  in  soon." 

n  1  took  a  seat  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
:  ic  was  3:20,  and  he  was  five  minutes 
'.  1  ready  the  savor  of  Laye-Parker's 
■r  i-e  had  disappeared  with  the  passing 
n  holovyek's  excitements.  But  the  proj- 
r  iained.  He  had  committed  himself  at 
ht  1  an  intention,  and  in  the  light  of  day 

nothing  left  but  doubts, 
do  in,  Mr.  .Smith,"  said  the  private 
re  \,  and  Smith  rose. 

0  her  nodded  to  him  as  he  entered  the 
m  le  looked  around  at  Sir  Geraint  Lloyd 

1  ^  .1  abruptly,  "Do  sit  down."  Then,  to 
p  ate  secretary,  "I  think  that  will  be  all 
il  time  being,  Richard."  *"  ' 
Jerovvned  at  Laye-Parker  as  the  door 
.ei  Tm  sorry,  Brian,"  he  said.  "I'm 
licjou  may  be  disappointed.  I've  discussed 
r  hn  with  Lloyd,  and  he's  against  it.  .  .  . 

'    .ou  give   Mr.   Laye-Parker  your 

•1^   adjusted  his  tie  and  said,  "I'm  against 
t  >posal  because  I'm  not  in  favor  of 
'atenterprise  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  If  it 
s  Song,  as  it  must,  the  government  will 

should  it  go  wrong?"  Laye-Parker 

iB(  luse  you're  challenging  a  system  with 
spisible  individuals." 
;Tlt's  exactly  my  point,"  Laye-Parker 
'  f':erly.  "It's  the  only  way  to  do  it.  Do 
ik  it  undesirable  for  Kuprin  to  come 

Mid?" 

hesitated  "No,  but  why  should  a 
"lessor,  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land 
1 1,  want  to  give  it  all  up?  I  really  don't 
■  hat  makes  you  think  Kuprin  wants  to 
'6 1  England." 
It  do  you  think,  Smith?"  Lowther  said 

Jeared  his  throat  and  said,  T'd  have 
'.^  Kuprin  might  have  a  pretty  compel- 
■  I  son  for  wanting  to  come  to  England." 


"What's  that?"  Lowther  and  Lloyd  asked 
together. 

"Didn't  you  know?"  Smith  asked.  "Kuprin's 
got  a  daughter— a  married  daughter— lives  in 
Farnham.  Nadya." 

"Why  hasn't  she  rejoined  him?" 

Smith  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "She  was 
away  at  school  when  Kuprin  and  his  wife  re- 
turned to  Russia.  They  went,  I  always  felt, 
under  duress— suddenly.  Her  headmistress, 
Mrs.  Thompson— I  met  her  during  the  war- 
treated  her  like  a  daughter.  Then,  when  it  was 
over— she  must  have  been  nineteen  or  so— 
she  met  a  Czech,  Kovacs,  and  they've  been 
happily  married  ever  since.  Two  children." 

"D'  you  think  that's  a  good  reason  for 
Kuprin  to  want  to  come  to  England?" 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  Smith,  "I'd  say  'yes.' 
He  adored  Nadya  when  she  was  a  kid. 
You've  got  to  remember  that  these  Russians 
are  tremendous  family  men." 

Lowther  rose  and  walked  to  the  window 
with  his  back  to  the  three  men.  At  last  he 
turned  and,  addressing  himself  to  Lloyd,  said 
in  a  mild  voice  which  followed  the  tone  of 
Smith's  argument,  "It  doesn't  seem  unreason- 
able to  me.  Now,  let's  assume — let's  take  as  a 
hypothesis  that  it's  a  good  idea.  How  would 
you  set  about  it,  Lloyd?" 

Faced  with  a  technical  problem,  Lloyd's 
mood  changed.  It  was  the  kind  of  planning  he 
had  done  for  over  twenty  years,  and  for  ten 
minutes,  with  a  lucidity  which  explained  why 
he  was  highly  regarded  as  an  administrator, 
he  outlined  his  proposals. 

When  he  ended,  he  said  with  a  frown,  "But 
it's  unofficial.  You  understand  that?  It  might 
do  the  country  a  lot  of  good  if  Kuprin  came 
to  Britain,  but  it  wouldn't  do  the  party  or  the 
government  any  good  if  Laye-Parker  slides 
on  a  banana  skin." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "I  won't." 

Smith  and  Laye-Parker  bent  over  the  map 
as  Professor  Ridley  pointed  out  the  shape  of 
Moscow. 

"It's  disorderly,"  he  said,  "but  there  are 
landmarks.  This  map  shows  only  the  main 
bones.  Moscow  is  full  of  little  lanes  behind 
the  big  new  buildings.  There  are  no  street 
guides,  you  know." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Laye-Parker  confi- 
dently. "What  Lloyd  said  was  that  you  would 
brief  us  on  Kuprin  and  the  sort  of  supervision 
he  gets — and  that  you  would  put  us  in  touch 
with  an  intermediary  " 

"I  know  of  no  intermediaries  in  Moscow," 
said  Ridley.  "As  a  lecturer  on  Byzantine  art  I 
have,  of  course,  a  few  friends  " 

"Yes,"  said  Smith.  He  accepted  the  for- 
mula, and  for  a  second  looked  at  Ridley's  face 
more  closely.  His  cheeks  were  hairless  except 
for  two  tufts  below  his  eyes  which  jerked  wAen 
he  spoke,  although  his  lips  scarcely  moved. 
Before  the  war  he  had  written  a  book  called 
Byzantine  Enamels,  but  apart  from  that  he 
had  lived  in  apparent  indolence,  rarely  leaving 
Cambridge  except  for  an  occasional  visit  to 
Chatham  House  or  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
most  people  knew  him  as  an  adviser  on  East 
European  affairs. 

"It's  a  very  fine  day,"  said  Ridley.  "Let's 
walk  and  I  will  answer  your  questions." 

He  strode  a  little  ahead  of  them,  thrusting 
between  bicycles  and  the  crowds  of  shoppers 
and  undergraduates  in  the  direction  of  Kings. 

"The  main  question  I  want  to  ask  you," 
said  Laye-Parker,  "is  whom  do  we  meet  in 
Moscow — and  where?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ridley  reflectively.  "Yes— that 
is  indeed  the  main  question."  He  sucked  twice 
at  his  pipe.  "You  are  leaving  when?" 

"We've  been  promised  visas  by  the  eighth, 
so,  allowing  for  accidents,  we'll  leave  on  the 
fifteenth." 

"You'd  better  go  separately,"  Ridley  said. 
"Smith,  you  fly  direct— BEA,  I  suggest.  Laye- 
Parker,  you  fly  to  Leningrad  and  then  take  the 
Red  Arrow— it's  their  crack  express — to  Mos- 
cow. You  may  he  put  at  different  hotels.  But 
if  you're  lucky,  you'll  both  be  at  the  same 
one — there  are  three  big  ones,  the  Moskva, 
the  National  and  the  Melropole." 

"I  know,"  said  Smith.  "Go  on." 

"A  few  'don'ts,'  as  the  women's  papers  say. 
Don't  use  the  telephone— not  even  to  say 
hello." 


"Why  not?" 

"Because  there's  always  a  temptation  to 
add  something  more  private." 

"That's  true,"  said  Laye-Parker. 

"Don't  communicate  with  the  embassy  if 
you  can  help  it.  The  Russians  are  really  great 
snobs.  They  still  prefer  an  English  milord  to 
a  left-wing  politician.  And  while  they  admire 
aristocratic  dissent,  they  find  revolutionaries 
tiresome.  As  a  reactionary  M.P.,  you  would 
be  welcome  and  understood." 

"And  I?"  Smith  asked. 

"You,"  said  Ridley,  "must  visit  the  mu- 
seums with  your  guide.  You  must  call  at  the 
embassy.  You  must  go  to  the  Park  of  Culture 
and  Rest.  You  must  wait  long  hours  for  meals 
in  the  hotel  dining  rooms.  You  must  wait  till 
Laye-Parker  needs  you." 

"Who  is  my  contact  in  Moscow?"  said 
Laye-Parker. 

"There's  a  small  garden  in  Pushkin  Square 
much  used  normally  for  lovers'  meetings," 
said  Ridley.  "At  eleven  o'clock  between  the 
eighteenth  and  the  twentieth,  a  Russian  called 
Zagornetz  will  be  standing  under  the  right  foot 
of  the  Pushkin  statue.  I  will  give  you  a  copy 
of  Tsushima,  a  novel  by  Novikov-Priboy, 
which  you  will  hold  in  your  right  hand. 
Zagornetz  will  say  to  you  "Tsushima"  and  you 
will  reply  Tsushima.'  That's  all.  You  can 
trust  him.  But  don't  detain  him  more  than 
two  minutes." 

"Kuprin?"  Laye-Parker  asked. 

"He  may  help  you  to  find  him.  But  we 
can't  tell.  He's  got  his  research  station  in  the 


Love,  in  spite  of  all  rational  knowl- 
edge to  the  contrary,  is  always  in  the 
mood  of  believing  in  miracles.  By 
believing  in  miracles  love  works 
miracles.  john  cowper  powys 
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Crimea,  a  flat  in  Moscow,  a  dacha,  and  a 
villa  near  Yalta.  That's  all  we  know.  Do  you 
still  want  to  go?" 

Neither  of  the  men  replied. 

"I  wouldn't  blame  you  if  you  dropped  the 
whole  thing,"  said  Ridley. 

They  were  now  standing  on  Trinity  Bridge, 
looking  down  on  the  willows  that  darkened 
the  water.  Behind  them  the  elms  were  spat- 
tered with  yellow  sunlight. 

Ridley  said,  "It  won't  be  a  picnic,  you 
know." 

"I  think  it  will  be  very  interesting,"  said 
Laye-Parker. 

"Most  interesting,"  said  Smith  indiffer- 
ently. "I'm  not  going  for  a  picnio;" 

They  smiled  to  each  other  in  ad  hoc  friend- 
ship, an  alliance  against  Ridley. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  Laye-Parker  said, 
"about  transport  if  we  " 

"We  can  arrange,"  said  Ridley,  "for  a 
launch  to  take  the  three  of  you  from  Yalta. 
It's  by  far  the  easiest,  since  Kuprin — this 
much  we  know — will  be  there  later  in  the 
month.  It  all  depends,  naturally,  on  whether 
he  wants  to  go." 

"He'll  come  all  right,"  said  Laye-Parker. 
"Can  I  take  a  weapon?" 

Smith  turned.  "Look  here,  Laye-Parker. 
I'm  not  in  on  this  if  it  means  violence." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Laye-Parker 
coldly.  "Of  course  it  might  mean  violence. 
Why  do  you  think  I've  asked  you  to  come 
with  me?" 

"You  wanted  me,  you  said,  because  I  speak 
Russian." 

"I  wanted  you,"  said  Laye-Parker,  his 
lower  lip  aggressive,  "because  it's  a  job  that 
might  need  " 

"  a  couple  of  experienced  men,"  Rid- 
ley interrupted  with  a  settling  smile. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Smith.  "That  wasn't  the 
idea  at  all.  You  must  make  your  arrangements 
without  me." 

"Oh,  no,"  Ridley  said.  "It  isn't  as  simple  as 
that.  You're  under  starter's  orders.  You're  an 
informed  and  interested  party.  It's  too  late  to 
back  out.  You're  in  it,  my  dear  fellow." 
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In  the  secretaries'  room  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Westminster  Hall,  Miss  Lips- 
combe,  Laye-Parker's  secretary,  sat  at  the  desk 
next  to  her  friend.  Miss  Probert. 

"You're  looking  very  cheerful,"  said  Miss 
Probert  as  she  typed  a  report  on  land  reform 
in  Hungary  for  her  employer. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Lipscombe  brightly,  "I'm 
going  to  have  a  few  weeks  off.  My  boss  is  go- 
ing to  Russia." 

"What's  he  going  to  do  there?"  Miss  Pro- 
bert asked. 

Miss  Lipscombe  assumed  her  closed  look. 
"Just  having  a  look  around.  Going  to  see  a 
dog  about  a  Sputnik." 

They  both  laughed,  and  Miss  Probert,  im- 
proving on  the  jest,  said,  "Going  to  see  a  man 
about  a  Chelovyek."  They  laughed  again  and 
went  on  typing. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Miss  Probert  told  her 
employer  about  her  joke,  and  the  following 
week  he  repeated  it  at  a  cocktail  party  for 
visiting  Russian  journalists  in  Carlton  House. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "the  usual  phrase 
in  English  is  'I'm  going  to  see  a  man  about  a 
dog.'  So  his  secretary ,said  'Laye-Parker's  go- 
ing to  see  a  dog  about  a  Sputnik.'" 

"Why?"  asked  Leonidov. 

"And  so,"  said  Rowson,  forging  on,  "mine 
said  he's  going  to  see  a  man  about  the 
Chelovyek." 

"Which  man?"  asked  Leonidov. 

"I  wonder  if  you've  met  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  "  Rowson  said  hastily. 

Next  day,  Leonidov  informed  the  Soviet 
embassy  that  a  British  Member  of  Parliament 
was  going  to  Russia  to  investigate  the  Che- 
lovyek. 

The  suburbs  of  Leningrad  slid  past  the 
window  in  a  light  that  was  neither  night  nor 
day.  Laye-Parker,  sitting  on  his  berth  in  the 
International  Car  and  looking  out  the  window, 
felt  as  he  had  felt  as  a  boy  when  he  first  trav- 
eled to  France.  Everything  was  strange,  but 
within  that  strangeness  were  apprehension  and 
delight. 

The  Red  Army  colonel  who  shared  Laye- 
Parker's  compartment  opened  a  large  hold- 
all and  took  out  a  pair  of  pajamas,  a  book,  a 
parcel,  two  sausages  and  finally  two  bottles. 
Just  when  the  colonel  began  to  unpack  a 
cheese,  the  door  was  flung  open  and  two  men 
and  a  woman  came  in  with  loud  greetings.  The 
colonel  embraced  the  woman  and  one  man 
affectionately,  and  gave  a  cordial  handshake 
to  the  other  man,  whose  navy  suit  and  black 
tie  contrasted  with  the  general  informality. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  Laye-Parker. 
He  fingered  the  blue  stripes  on  his  tie,  and 
tried  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  Isabel.  He 
hadn't  told  her  of  his  project.  He  was  joint 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  only  explanation  he  gave  her  was  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  see  Russia  at  first  hand. 
She  had  understood;  she  had  encouraged  him 
to  go,  though  she  had  added,  "I  don't  know 
how  you'll  be  able  to  bear  ten  days  of  it," 
when  she  left  him  at  London  Airport. 

The  colonel's  guests,  cheerful  with  vodka 
and  sausage  and  cheese,  were  talking  even 
more  hilariously.  In  the  corridor,  the  loud- 
speaker had  begun  to  broadcast  the  tune  of 
Morye,  morye,  moryc  and  the  woman  began 
to  sing. 

An  overpowering  need  for  a  drink  suddenly 
seized  Laye-Parker.  He  rang  the  bell.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  nachalnik  knocked  at  the 
door  and  entered. 

"A  drink,"  said  Laye-Parker  in  English. 
The  nachalnik  saluted.  When  the  nachalnik  re- 
turned, he  was  followed  by  a  woman  attend- 
ant carrying  a  glass  of  tea.  Laye-Parker 
looked  at  the  drink  in  disgust. 

"Vodka,"  said  the  colonel,  addressing  Laye- 
Parker  for  the  first  time  and  pointing  at  the 
tea. 

The  joke  was  an  introduction,  and  Laye- 
Parker  asked.  "Do  you  speak  English?" 

"No,"  said  the  colonel.  "Only  sing  Eng- 
lish." He  sang  the  opening  bars  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond in  his  round,  bass  voice. 

"I  speak  English,"  said  the  woman.  "Are 
you  American?" 

"No,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "I  am  English." 

The  colonel  presented  him  with  a  large  glass 
of  vodka. 
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"To  our  two  countries,"  said  Laye-Parker. 

"I  am  Madame  Obratzova.  and  this  is  my 
husband,"  the  woman  said. 

"To  a  good  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union!"  said 
the  colonel. 

"May  you  leave  us  even  happier  than  when 
you  arrived,"  said  the  man  in  the  corner, 
whom  the  colonel  addressed  as  Trifonov.  His 
words  were  slow  and  gentle  and  precisely 
enunciated.  Laye-Parker  decided  that  he 
liked  him  the  best  of  all  those  there. 

"That  is  an  old  Slav  blessing,"  said  Ma- 
dame Obratzova. 

"Will  you  please  thank  him,"  said  Laye- 
Parker,  "and  tell  him  that  he  couldn't  have 
said  anything  kinder." 

Obratzov  yawned  loudly  and  his  wife  bade 
a  general  good  night.  Trifonov,  after  opening 
the  door  for  them  to  leave,  bowed  to  the 
colonel  and  followed.  With  one  foot  in  the 
corridor,  he  hesitated  and  looked  back  and 
then  closed  the  door  firmly  behind  him. 

"I'll  have  a  smoke,"  said  Laye-Parker.  He 
went  into  the  corridor,  empty  now  except  for 
Trifonov,  who  leaned  on  the  bar  watching  the 
moonlit  landscape. 

Tie  silence  of  the  closed  compartments,  the 
feeling  that  throughout  the  train  with  its 
dimmed  lights  eight  hundred  people  were 
sleeping  or  dozing  made  him  think  of  a  city 
at  night  with  dead  shops,  mysterious  homes 
with  locked  doors.  He  liked  it  like  that. 

"'The  nightingales  are  singing  near  the 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  '"  Trifonov 

said  the  words  in  accented  but  accurate  Eng- 
lish, and  Laye-Parker  drew  back  from  the  rail. 
"T.  S.  Eliot,"  said  Trifonov.  "This  is  the  old 
province  of  Tver" — he  waved  to  the  woods 
they  were  passing.  "Our  poets  write  a  lot 
about  the  nightingales  of  Tver." 

Laye-Parker  groped  in  his  pocket  for  his 
cigarette  case,  but  Trifonov  offered  him  his 
own  packet  of  White  Sea  cigarettes. 

"Too  strong,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "Do  you 
all  speak  such  good  English?" 

Trifonov  smiled.  "I  am  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Moscow  University, '"he  said. 

"What's  your  special  subject?"  asked  Laye- 
Parker. 

Trifonov  frowned  slightly.  "For  several 
years  1  lectured  on  classical  literature:  Shake- 
speare and  the  nineteenth  century.  Now,  my 
pupils — and  the  committee  of  the  faculty — 
have  asked  me  to  lecture  on  the  contemporary 
realists:  Jack  London,  James  Aldridge,  et 
cetera." 

"But  you'd  rather  lecture  on  the  nineteenth 
century?" 

"It  is  not  a  contradiction,"  said  Trifonov. 
"You  see,  we  have  complete  academic  free- 
dom. But  it  was  felt  that  perhaps  I  had  con- 
centrated too  much  on  classical  literature,  and 
my  pupils  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
world  they  live  in  today.  We  say  art  mustn't 
be  formalistic.  It  must  deal  with  people." 

"Like  Shakespeare,"  said  Laye-Parker. 

Trifonov  bowed.  "You  will  forgive  me.  1 
am  keeping  my  companions  awake.  I  wish 
you  a  " 

"Why  don't  we  have  a  drink  in  Moscow?" 
Laye-Parker  asked.  "In  the  hotel  bar  tomor- 
row evening." 

"No,"  said  Trifonov.  "It's  impossible.  I  lec- 
ture tomorrow  evening." 

Madame  Obratzova  called  from  the  door  in 
an  aggressive  voice,  "Trifonov!" 

"I'm  coming,"  he  called.  Then  hurriedly  to 
Laye-Parker.  "Aquarium— you  remember  the 
name?" 

Laye-Parker  nodded. 

"The  Aquarium  Bar — Sverdlovsk  Square — 
Wednesday — nine  o'clock." 

"Good  night."  said  Laye-Parker,  and  in  his 
diary  he  made  a  drawing  of  a  fish. 

"And  how  does  a  fish  feel  in  water?"  asked 
Nina  Sergeycvna.  the  Intourist  guide. 

"Like  Smith  in  Moscow,"  Smith  answered. 
They  had  evolved  their  sandbag  badinage  on 
the  first  day's  sight-seeing  when  Smith  and 
half  a  dozen  new  arrivals  had  been  enrolled  at 
the  Metropole  Hotel  in  Tour  B. 

It  was  true.  He  liked  the  summer  air  of  Mos- 
cow; the  brisk,  preoccupied  people  on  the 
streets;  the  friendliness  of  the  guides,  their 
incompetence.  He  had  asked  on  arrival  for  a 
street  directory.  Not  yet,  Nina  had  replied.  A 


telephone  directory?  Not  yet.  If  people  want 
you  to  know  their  telephone  number,  they  will 
tell  you,  Nina  had  explained. 

For  three  hours  Smith  had  tried  to  reach 
Kuprin  at  the  university.  After  being  passed 
from  one  exchange  to  another,  he  had  finally 
given  in.  But  among  the  half-dozen  books  in 
his  bedroom,  he  found  a  directory  dated  1930. 
Koltsov,  Korneichuk.  Kornilov  .  .  .  Kuprin, 
see  Orlova-Kuprin.  Suddenly  he  recalled  the 
maiden  name  of  Kuprin's  mother— Orlov. 
The  name  separated  itself  from  the  others. 
Orlova-Kuprin.  E.— 5(a)  Antipoyevsky  Pe- 
reulok.  Perhaps  she  still  lived  there. 

Smith  stood  under  the  lime  trees,  waiting  in 
the  Red  Square  for  the  twelve  members  of 
Tour  B  to  assemble  in  the  bus,  and  looking 
with  delight  across  the  square  at  the  domes  of 
St.  Basil's  Cathedral.  He  was  pleased.  He  had 
taken  a  first  step. 

"You  get  the  feeling  you've  seen  it  all  be- 
fore," said  an  English  voice  behind  him.  Smith 
turned  to  find  a  young  middle-aged  man  with 
glasses,  wearing  a  tweed  jacket,  gray  flannel 
trousers,  sandals  and  a  red  tie. 

"My  name's  Holloway,"  he  said.  "Gollo- 
way,  the  Russians  call  me.  You  know  they  turn 
all  their  /;'s  into  g's.  Don't  mind  those."  he 
added  as  he  saw  Smith's  eves  on  his  sandals. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING 
ATM  CHAP'S  HOMER 
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"These  are  my  traveling  togs.  What  the  visit- 
ing businessman  wears  in  Russia." 

"You're  here  on  business?"  Smith  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Holloway.  "I  come  every  year 
to  try  and  buy  plywood  and  veneers." 

"Do  you  know  Russia  well?" 

"No — it's  just  in  and  out.  They  decided  in 
1937  they  wanted  all  contracts  to  be  signed  in 
Moscow.  And,  apart  from  the  war,  I've  been 
coming  once  a  year.  .  .  .  Hullo,  Nina,  when 
do  we  take  off?" 

"Scychass!"  Nina  called  back.  So  far  she 
had  succeeded  in  installing  four  members  of  a 
trade-union  delegation,  two  American  girls 
and  Laye-Parker.  who  after  a  brief  greeting 
carefully  ignored  Smith;  now  she  was  counting 
the  absentees  on  her  fingers. 

"The  three  missing,"  Nina  announced, 
"are  the  NUT  tour." 

"We're  here."  said  the  teacher  with  the  hair 
net  breathlessly.  "We've  been  waiting  in  the 
other  bus." 

"So  let's  go,"  said  Nina  impatiently.  And 
Smith  and  Holloway  climbed  into  the  bus 
behind  the  teachers,  while  Nina  went  to  the 
seat  near  the  driver's  cabin. 

"On  your  right,"  she  began  as  the  bus 
lumbered  ofi",  "you  see  the  Bolshoi  Thea- 
ter  "  Nina  recited  the  accustomed  nar- 
rative. 

"Can  one  get  away  from  this?"  Smith  asked 
Holloway. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "you've  got  to  know 
your  way  around  a  bit.  Where  do  you  want 
to  go?" 

"I've  got  some  friends  I'd  like  to  call  on." 

"Friends?"  Holloway  said  quickly. 

Smith  looked  him  firmly  in  the  eyes  and 
asked.  "Isn't  that  allowed?" 

"All  right  for  you,"  said  Holloway,  grin- 
ning. "But  they  don't  like  it  much.  They're  al- 
ways a  bit  cagey  with  foreigners." 


"Please,  Mr.  Golloway,"  said  Nina. ' 
serious  distraction  for  the  others." 

"Sorry,  Nina,"  said  Holloway  bl 
"This  gentleman  is  a  little  deaf.  I  w 
plaining." 

"In  that  case  will  Mr.  Smith  come 
please?"  Nina  commanded.  And  when 
had  reluctantly  taken  his  place  at  her  sic 
began  to  shout  in  his  ear,  "The  trains 
Moscow  Metro  speed  underground  at  tl 
of  sixty  kilometers  an  hour.  During  th 
hour  they  follow  each  other  a  hundre 
five  seconds  apart." 

Laye-Parker  caught  Smith's  despera 
pression  as  he  retreated  from  Nina's 
phone,  and  smiled. 

No.  5(a)  Antipoyevsky  Pereulok  was 
house  which  had  been  converted  into  J 
some  time  an  attempt  had  been  made 
plaster  the  exterior,  but  the  stucco  hi\<f 
and,  even  in  the  dark.  Smith  could 
diseased  complexion  of  the  fa(;ade. 

"Does  Madame  Kuprin  live  here?"  he 
the  woman  porter. 

"Don't  know,"  she  answered  with  a 
and  hurried  off. 

He  pushed  another  door  and  found  h 
in  a  courtyard.  Retreating,  he  felt  hi 
around  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  until  he 
a  staircase,  and  began  to  trudge  up  the 

The  flat  was  on  the  fourth  floor.  Thei 
no  bell  and  Smith  rapped  with  his  kn 
and  waited.  When  there  was  no  rep 
knocked  more  loudly. 

"Who's  there?"  a  woman's  voice  asl 
was  old  and  trembling. 

"I'm  from  England,"  Smith  said.  "A 
friend  of  Vassili's  come  to  bring  you  greet 

"What's  that?"  the  voice  asked. 

He  repeated  what  he  had  said.  Suddei 
door  opened  about  two  inches  and  he  sa 
thin,  timid  face  of  an  old  lady  in  a  blac 
dress  looking  back  at  him.  With  his  to 
erectly  in  the  opening.  Smith  said  in  Ru 
"Madame  Kuprin?" 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  for 
moments.  At  last  she  said,  "I  am  Ms 
Kuprin." 

"Madame  Kuprin,  I  am  a  friend,  a 
friend  of  Vassili's — from  Cambridge  in 
land.  We  played  chess  together.  I've  br 
you  flowers." 

Smith  stood  facing  her  with  a  sensati 
terror,  as  if  he  were  awaiting  an  unfavc 
diagnosis  from  a  doctor.  With  a  wide  ge 
she  opened  the  door,  saying,  "Entre:.  won 
Voiis  i'ti's  hicn  gctttil." 

Smith  entered  the  room,  and  smiled.  1 
going  to  be  easier  than  he  had  thought.  V 
the  room  a  strong  smell  of  floor  polish 
bined  with  the  nose  prickle  of  accumi 
dust  from  the  plush  curtains.  On  his  rigl^ 
an  upright  piano,  decorated  with  a  croc 
cover  and  a  series  of  photographs.  To  th 
by  the  window,  a  couch  stood  draped  v 
tasseled  antimacassar.  The  table  in  thee 
of  the  room  supported  a  rubber  plant,  b 
which  Madame  Kuprin  took  a  seat. 

"Sit!  Sit!"  she  said. 

Smith  sat  himself  in  an  embroidered 
chair,  and  contemplated  her  for  a  few  set 
before  speaking.  She  was  about  seventy 
with  white  hair  drawn  tightly  back  froi 
wide  forehead,  and  her  black  dress  ligh 
only  by  the  white  cutTs  at  her  wrists. 

"You  have  some  news  of  my  son?" 
asked  in  French. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Smith  politely.  "I  knev 
when  he  was  at  Cambridge  and  this  is  thf 
address  I  have.  I  was  hoping  to  see  him  - 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted  him.  with  brig 
ing  eyes.  "The  general  and  I  li\ed  in  thi 
nue  Victor-Hugo.  After  the  war— we  hi 
many  friends  " 

She  rose  and  took  Smith  over  to  the  p 

"Here."  she  said,  taking  up  a  gilt  fram  % 
the  general  and  myself  at  Neuilly.  It  was  * 
day — you  see  my  parasol  and  the  big 

"They  must  have  been  exciting  days,' 
Smith.  d 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Madame  Kuprin. 

She  went  to  a  drawer,  and  produced  . 
bum  of  photographs. 

"Look,"  she  said,  and  put  on  gold  i 
nez  that  hung  from  her  neck  on  a  blad 
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new  relief  from  miseries 


and  other  pollen  allergies 


ofl 


levolutionary  3-layer  tablet  acts  directly  on 
RITICAL  AREAS  of  POLLEN  IRRITATION 


oeCCNGESTANT. 
..PAIN  RELIEVERS 


DRISTAN  is  the  exclusive  3-Iayer  tablet  discov- 
ery which  for  the  first  time  makes  it  possible 
to  unite  certain  medically-proven  ingre- 
dients into  one  fast-acting  iincoated  tablet. 


Working  through  the  bloodstream,  Dristan: 

1 .  DECONGESTS  swollen  nasal  passages. 

2.  RELIEVES  watery  itchy  eyes  .  .  .  checks 
sniffles,  sneezing  . . .  restores  free  breathing. 

3.  PROTECTS  against  further  pollen  irritation. 
This  season,  you  don't  have  to  suffer  the  mad- 
dening miseries  of  hay  fever  and  other  pollen 
allergies. 

DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets . . .  remarkable 
medical  achievement . . .  bring  quick,  long-last- 
ing relief.  Working  through  the  bloodstream, 
dristan's  decongestant  and  anti-allergic  actions 


reach  all  delicate  pollen-irritated  inembranes. 
Shrink  swollen  tissues... drain  clogged  passages. 
Breathing  becomes  free,  deep  and  natural. 
Moreover,  dristan  sets  up  a  special  protective 
barrier  to  curb  further  pollen  irritation.  This  is 
dristan's  kind  of  relief ...  swift,  prolonged, 
effective. 

Millions  already  depend  on  dristan  for  relief 
of  hay  fever  miseries.  Why  don't  you?  This 
season,  be  ready  for  the  pollen  invasion.  Get 
DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets.  And . . .  impor- 
tant . . .  accept  no  substitutes! 


"nothing  Like 


'•^econgestant  Tablets 


BEFORE:  With  hay  fever  and  other  pollen  AFTER:  Swollen  membranes  decongcsted, 
irritations,  sensitive  nose  and  head  mem-  drainedbyoRisTAN.Swellingisreduced.free 
branes  become  irritated.  Tissues  swell,  pas-  breathing  restored.  And  a  protective  bar- 
sages  clog,  breathing  becomes  difficult.  rier  guards  against  further  pollen  irritation. 
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ribbon.  "Here  we  are  at  Karlsbad — 1921. 
That's  Princess  Furmanovka,  the  Goloxins, 
Irmeretsky — the  biggest  supplier  of  tea  in 
Russia  next  to  Vissotzky — and  the  others  are 
Germans.  I  don't  remember  them." 

She  turned  the  pages  until  she  came  to  an- 
other photograph  of  a  group  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  a  hotel. 

"This  was  taken  at  Vichy,"  she  said,  rais- 
ing her  head  a  little  higher.  "We  went  there 
before  the  war." 

The  general  stared  back  at  Smith  with  in- 
difference and  Madame  Kuprin  gazed  at  him 
with  a  posed  rapture. 


"And  behind  you  see  our  servant,  Dimitri, 
who  always  traveled  with  us.  Allow  me  to 
offer  you  some  refreshment." 

"I  haven't  long  had  dinner,"  said  Smith. 

"Oh,  come,"  she  said  graciously,  "a  little 
refreshment." 

She  raised  herself  slowly  and  walked  care- 
fully into  the  adjoining  room. 

"Tea,  please,  and  cakes,"  Smith  heard  her 
say.  And  then  she  added  sharply,  "Be  quick 
about  it,  Dimitri.  .  .  .  Servants!"  she  said,  re- 
suming her  seat.  "Nothing  but  trouble." 

"You  still  have  Dimitri?"  Smith  asked. 

"Why  not?"  she  said  in  surprise.  "I  have 
kept  all  my  servants." 


"I  see,"  said  Smith  and  shrugged  off  his 
perplexity.  "You  resemble  your  son  greatly.  I 
wonder,  Madame  Kuprin,  if  1  could  get  in 
touch  with  Vassili.  Could  you  give  me  his 
address?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  began  to  laugh, 
first  quietly  and  then  in  a  choking  titter.  "It  is 
strange,"  she  said.  "Excuse  me — it's  strange — 
they  won't  tell  me." 

"But  your  own  son,"  Smith  said.  "Surely 
they  " 

Madame  Kuprin  leaned  toward  Smith,  and 
her  voice  fell  to  a  whisper.  "They  listen  to  ev- 
ery word  I  say.  Dimitri — all  of  them — they  spy 
on  me." 


Her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  turn  inward 
she  caught  Smith  by  the  arm. 

"Look  around,"  she  said.  "Do  you  seeai 
thing?" 

"Where?"  [ 

"Hanging."  Her  forefinger,  long  and  1| 
ringed,  stabbed  at  the  air  over  the  table,  j 

"I  don't  see  anything,"  said  Smith.  i 

Madame  Kuprin  smiled  cunningly,  "i 
course  you  can't.  They're  invisible.  That's «' 
I  don't  go  out.  Here  I  know  where  they  a- 
But  outside — you  understand,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Smith  slowly.  He  was  hop 
that  Dimitri.  ninety  years  old  though  he  m 
be,  would  enter  with  the  tea. 

"Listen,"  said  Madame  Kuprin.  "Thej 
coming.  We'll  pretend  we  don't  see  them.'. 

She  sat  in  a  catalepsy  as  Smith  rose  will, 
tightening  anxiety  to  await  the  owner  of 
key  now  clicking  in  the  door.  ', 

The  young  woman  who  entered  opend^  1, 
mouth  to  speak,  and  said  nothing.  She  catr 
a  large  shopping  bag  over  her  left  arm.  ] 

"I'm  a  friend— a  friend  of  Profes 
Kuprin,"  Smith  said  hurriedly  in  Russian. 

She  continued  to  stare  at  him.  "Who  1 
you  ?"  she  said  at  last  in  a  whisper.  She  put 
bag  on  the  table.  Then  her  voice  grew  stronf 
"What  have  you  done  to  her?"  she  ask 
pointing  to  Madame  Kuprin. 

"Nothing,"  said  Smith.  "Please  believe  i 
I'm  an  old  friend  of  her  son,  from  Engla, 
and  I  brought  her  some  flowers." 

The  woman's  eyes  traveled  to  the  ecu 
where  the  dahlias  were  lying. 

"Vera!"  said  Madame  Kuprin,  moving 
lips  but  not  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  said  Vera,  going  on 
knees  and  trying  to  separate  Madame  Kupr 
rigid  hands. 

"Have  they  gone?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  they've  gone,  they've  gone,"  Veras 
earnestly.  She  turned  angrily  toward  Sn 
and  he  saw  the  pure  oval  of  her  face,  the  shi 
straight  nose,  the  large  green-blue  eyes  v\ 
their  dark  lashes,  and  her  fair  hair  tied  i 
knot  behind  the  nape  of  her  neck.  "W 
happened?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  and  waved  toward 
next  room.  "You  ask  Dimitri." 

"Dimitri,"  said  Vera.  "He's  been  dead 
twenty  years." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Smith.  "You  mi 
forgive  me— I  did  hear  her  talking.  I  wasgi 
this  address  by  an  old  colleague.  I'd  betterg 

"No,"  said  Vera.  "Let  me  explain  first, 
great-aunt  is  ill.  I  live  with  her  and  she  ne 
goes  out  unless  I  or  someone  else  goes  with  1 
No  one  calls  here  except  the  daily  help.  I'n 
work  during  the  day — I  work  for  the  Ma 
sky  Theater  as  a  designer." 

She  looked  tenderly  at  Madame  Kup  i 
who  was  patting  her  hair  into  place. 

"She  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  kind,  but;  i 
have  to  understand— she  is  ill.  It  harms  noCj  ( 
except  those  who  can't  understand." 

"Yes,"  said  Smith.  "I  can  only  say  agai 
I'm  sorry  to  have  butted  in.  I'll  go." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Vera.  "She's  better."  >■ 
kissed  her  aunt  on  the  cheek  and  her  voice 
came  gay.  "Great-aunt,"  she  said,  "we  ha 
visitor  from  abroad— a  friend  of  Vassili.' 

"Ravic."  said  Madame  Kuprin,  offe 
Smith  her  hand  as  if  she  hadn't  seen  him 
fore. 

Vera  went  into  the  kitchen  and  soon 
turned  with  a  tray  of  tea,  cakes  and  fruiyl 

"Are  there  many  theaters  in  London?'^ 
asked.  He  answered  that  question  as  theyl 
and  drank  tea.  and  many  others  about  lif  f 
England.  But  whenever  he  tried  to  speak  atl 
Kuprin  at  Cambridge,  Vera  diverted  hin^ 
the  subject  to  something  less  personal.  ML 

At  last  he  looked  at  his  wrist  watoHlj 
really  must  go,"  he  said.  Then,  addrffllj 
himself  directly  to  Vera.  "I  wonder  'f 
trouble  you  to  give  me  Professor  Kuprin'M 
dress.  I  would  so  like  to  see  him  after  all  tff 
years." 

She  hesitated.  "1  can  tell  you,"  sNSl 
"It's  the  Moscow  University,  Lenin  HillSi 
"Is  that  all?" 

"That's  all,"  she  said.  "You  should 
there.  Mind  you,  he  travels  a  lot." 

"Does  he  ever  come  here?" 

"No,  never,"  she  replied,  after  a  slight  t| 
talion.  , 
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; :  smiled  at  him;  and  he  in  turn  hesitated 
elle  saying,  "I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to 
31  to  the  theater  with  me  one  night?" 

'  he  theaters  are  closed,"  she  said,  "except 
31  :hearsals  and  renovations." 

'  T  perhaps  we  could  have  dinner  and 
ai-'?" 

•  ou  like  to  dance?" 

'  es." 

; ;  paused,  and  then  made  a  decision. 
V  It  night?" 
'  (imorrow  night." 

'  ill  the  emphasis  of  an  abrupt  decision, 
,u  111  her  cup  on  the  tray  and  said,  "Where 
ii;  ue  meet?" 

■  he  Metropole  Hotel,"  said  Smith. 

■  o.  '  she  said  quickly.  "Better  just  outside 
le  mvoslobodskaya  Metro— on  the  steps  by 
tb'  ird  pillar  from  the  left.  You"ll  remember?" 
/  II  remember,"  Smith  said,  smiling  back 

Si'.e  to  the  tall,  radiant  girl  whom  he  hadn't 
D'  n  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  He  went 
w  to  Madame  Kuprin. 
*';/  levoir,  imukimc  A  hiciifot."' 

gave  him  her  hand,  and  when  he  left  he 
lijo  Vera,  "We  forgot  to  arrange  the  time. 

o'clock?" 
f  jight  o'clock,"  she  confirmed. 

||  twenty  past  eleven  the  only  people  at  the 
<in  Monument  were  a  boy  and  two  girls, 
I  group  of  young  men  with  Mongolian 
•es  and  Tartar  caps  who  looked  like  a 
ition  from  a  Far  East  republic.  For  the 
time,  Laye-Parker  began  his  stroll 
id  the  fountains.  He  was  displeased  with 
slf.  Looking  back  on  the  origins  of  the 
lition,  he  felt  that  it  had  been  inade- 
ly  prepared,  that  a 
;  contact  (who,  in  any 
hadn't  turned  up)  was 
icient  and  that  Smith's 
endent  attitude  was 
me. 

iushima!" 

;  man  who  spoke  the   

wore  a  vest,  blue  twill 
rs  and  white  shoes 
string  soles.  A  light  stubble  of  reddish 
overed  his  face,  and  his  hands,  muscular 
t  gross,  clasped  his  foot  as  he  put  it  up 
base  of  the  statue,  pretending  to  tie  his 

Jiushima!"  Laye-Parker  answered,  staring 
||ht  ahead.  He  had  rehearsed  the  word  for 

Jsten,"  said  the  man  in  the  vest,  talking 
I'd  the  ground,  "Kuprin  is  in  Moscow, 
prrow  at  nine  he  goes  to  a  chess  tourna- 
|in  Gorki  Park.  On  Saturday  he  goes  to 
-he  has  a  villa  there.  If  he  is  willing  to 
I  we  can  take  him  off." 

Parker  listened  tensely.  "Assuming  I 

an  n  near  him  " 

"  will  be  difficult.  You'll  find  he  always 
s  i  MVD  man  nearby." 

■  ^suming  I  can,"  Laye-Parker  persisted, 
wl  [  then?"  , 

"  len j"  said  the  man  in  the  vest,  addressing 
he  lonument,  "you  will  meet  me  the  day 
Ite  omorrow." 

■■  -  re?" 

■■  >  At  the  Gorki  Monument  outside  the 
tat  n — the  same  time." 

1  stolid  man  with  the  close-cropped  head 
eti  his  lace  and  walked  away.  But  he  was  a 
cai  .  He  had  been  predicted  and  he  had  ar- 
ive  He  had  spoken  the  word.  And  the 
''0  t  had  become  a  fact. 

,  n  he  descended  the  steps  leading  into  the 
urn  Bar  Trifonov  was  already  sitting  at 
in  the  corner,  drinking  beer.  Trifonov 
look  up  when  Laye-Parker  took  his 
I  the  table.  He  swallowed  a  mouthful  of 
id  bent  over  a  copy  of  Pravda.  Laye- 
called  the  waitress,  pointed  first  to 
ov's  beer  and  then  to  himself.  She 
and  returned  with  a  glass  of  a  pale, 
>ting  lager  which  Laye-Parker  put 
liter  one  sip. 

jod  evening,"  he  said  to  Trifonov. 
F  a  few  moments  Trifonov  eyed  him  in  si- 
^efore  muttering  into  the  paper.  "Good 
Then,  as  if  making  a  decision,  he 
'  his  carefully  articulated  English.  "And 
lo  you  like  Moscow?" 


Knowledge  without  integ- 
rity is  dangerous  and 
dreadful. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


Laye-Parker  said  quickly,  "Very  much. 
Needs  a  bit  of  getting  used  to." 

"Well,  what  have  you  seen?"  Trifonov 
asked. 

"We've  a  conscientious  guide,"  Laye-Parker 
complained,  "who  shows  us  everything:  the 
permanent  agricultural  exhibition,  the  Poly- 
technical  Museum,  the  Revolutionary  Mu- 
seum, the  motor  works— the  whole  lot.  Mind 
you,  it's  very  interesting." 

"We  like  to  show  our  visitors  everything!" 
Trifonov  said.  "Tell  me.  when  are  you  being 
taken  to  see  the  university?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "Fm 
rather  tired  of  organized  tours  and  I  have  the 
feeling  that  casual  visitors  aren't  very  wel- 
come." 

"Yes,"  said  Trifonov.  "They  don't  like  vis- 
itors from  outside.  Our  ideas  have  to  incubate 
in  our  own  germfree,  sterile  atmosphere."  He 
ordered  vodka  for  himself  and  Laye-Parker, 
and  after  he  had  drained  his  glass  he  continued, 
"Don't  misiuiderstand  me.  There  are  plenty  of 
ideas  at  the  university — fine,  hygienic  ideas, 
which  will  pass  all  the  tests  of  the  Short  Course 
of  the  History  of  the  Party." 

Laye-Parker  opened  his  mouth,  but  Trif- 
onov went  on.  "You  have  the  Bible.  We  have 
the  Short  Course."  He  drank  another  glass  of 
vodka.  "But  what  happens  when  suddenly, 
blown  over  the  barriers  like  thistledown,  comes 
the  seed  of  a  new  idea  that  takes  root  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  soul?" 

"You  produced  the  Chelovyek,"  said  Laye- 
Parker. 

"That's  right,"  said  Trifonov.  "We  have 
with  our  science  sent  a  man  to  circle  the  earth, 
and   in    Moscow  they're 
still  living  six  to  a  room, 
ril  tell  you  this:  if  Lenin 

were  alive  " 

After  brooding  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  short  gray  hair 
and  said,  "Do  you  know 

"~    why  ancient  Rome  fell  into 

ruins?  I  will  tell  you.  It  was 
the  dclaioi" — he  used  the  Latin  word,  but 
pronounced  it  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable — "the  delator,'"  he  repeated,  "the  in- 
former." 

Involuntarily,  Laye-Parker  looked  toward 
the  next  tabic,  whose  occupants  were  now  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  drinking. 

"Could  we  walk?"  Laye-Parker  asked. 

"Better  not,"  said  Trifonov.  "I  was  telling 
you  about  the  informer.  Here  in  the  Soviet 
Union  we  call  it  self-criticism.  But  it's  not. 
Take  my  case.  I  liked  my  work  at  the  univer- 
sity. I  lectured  on  classical  literature — Russian 
as  well  as  English.  Until  one  day  an  oaf  called 
Duratzoi — Fd  given  him  a  'Three'  for  his  ex- 
aminations— complained  that  I  despised  con- 
temporary writers." 

He  paused  to  ruminate  silently  on  his 
grievances.  Then  he  continued,  "They  got  to- 
gether with  a  few  members  of  the  faculty  to 
denounce  me  for — well,  it's  an  old  story.  But 
of  course,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  as  a  man 
in  a  striped  silk  shirt  joined  their  table,  "we 
have  complete  academic  freedom." 

He  paid  the  waitress,  finished  his  vodka, 
waved  to  Laye-Parker,  and  laboriously 
climbed  the  steps  to  the  square. 

Laye-Parker  waited  for  a  short  while,  cal- 
culating the  time  it  would  take  Trifonov  to 
walk  a  hundred  yards.  The  man  in  the  striped 
shirt  looked  him  up  and  down,  as  if  he  won- 
dered whether  to  begin  a  conversation.  But 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  Laye- 
Parker  rose  and  hurried  after  Trifonov,  whom 
he  found  leaning  against  a  wall  only  a  few 
steps  away  from  the  entrance  to  the  bar. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  Laye-Parker  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Trifonov. 

"Can  I  help  you?" 

"You  can  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the 
square.  It's  not  prudent  for  me,  but  it's  agree- 
able. You  are  a  civilized  man.  Let  me  hold 
your  arm." 

With  a  faint  self-consciousness,  Laye- 
Parker,  half  supporting  Trifonov,  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  Gorki  Square. 

"Would  you  say,"  he  asked,  "that  there  are 
many  who  share  your  point  of  view  at  the 
university?" 

"Many,"  said  Trifonov. 


"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Laye-Parker  asked, 
"that  if  they  had  a  chance  they  would  like" — 
he  hesitated— "to  have  closer — more  indi- 
vidual—relations with  the  West?" 

"Yes  my  friend,  I  do,"  said  Trifonov,  "but 
it  won't  be  for  us.  Perhaps  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

Laye-Parker  walked  on  in  silence,  hoping 
that  his  companion  would  speak  of  some  of  his 
colleagues,  but  Trifonov,  sobered  by  the  eve- 
ning air,  fell  into  taciturnity.  He  had  released 
Laye-Parker's  arm. 

"No,"  he  said  at  last,  "Fm  not  alone.  Would 
you  care  to  meet  some  of  my  friends  from  the 
faculty?" 


"Yes,"  said  Laye-Parker.  It  was  the  invita- 
tion he  had  been  waiting  for  and  had  despaired 
of  getting. 

"There's  a  birthday  party  on  Wednesday, 
Lebedev,  one  of  our  history  lecturers — my 
cousin." 

"Would  he  mind  " 

"No,  he  will  be  pleased.  After  the  twentieth 
Party  Congress  he  gave  a  lecture  on  'The  De- 
veloping Philosophy  of  History.'  He  was  ap- 
plauded— for  two  weeks.  And  then  suspended 
for  six  months.  It  is  hard — very  hard  for  the 
family  when  that  happens.  In  my  own  case  it 
wasn't  perhaps  so  difficult.  My  wife  is  an  ac- 
countant at  GUM.  Incidentally,  you  must  visit 
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our  department  store.  It  has  everything  you 
can  get." 

"But  Lebedev — you  were  saying  about^ 
Lebedev."  ^ 

"Ah,  yes,  Lebedev.  You  mustn't  be  afraid  of 
coming  to  the  party.  He  is  very  respectable 
now.  He  has  recognized  that  his  argument  is 
premature.  You  will  see  several  very  respect- 
able professors  at  the  party." 

"I  once  knew  a  Russian  scientist,"  Laye- 
Parker  said  reflecti\ely.  "A  fellow  called 
Kuprin.  I  knew  him  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate— a  student — in  England." 

TrifonoN  walked  on  without  comment. 

"I'd  like  to" look  him  up  if  I  could  find  his 
address."  said  Laye-Parker. 

"It's  better  not,"  said  Trifonov.  "You'll 
meet  other  scientists  at  Lebedev's  party." 

Laye-Parker  hesitated.  Then  he  said,  "How 
do  I  get  there?" 

"At  nine  o'clock,"  said  Trifonov,  "you 
come  to  this  address"— he  tore  a  piece  of  pa- 
per from  a  pocket  book  and  scribbled  the  ad- 
dress. "I'll  be  waiting  with  our  host.  Good- 
by."  Then  he  added,  "Perhaps  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  you  where  you  w'il  be  able  to  meet 
your  friend." 

He  shook  hands  quickly,  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  hurried 
off  into  the  crowd. 

The  whole  avenue  sauntered,  and  Smith  at 
Vera's  side  felt  submerged  in  its  nonchalant 
mass.  They  walked  in  the  midst  of  a  murmur 
and  the  tread  of  feet  on  gravel  among  the 
white  shirts  and  tunics  of  the  men  and  the  cot- 
ton dresses  of  the  women,  glimmering  in  the 
summer  dusk. 

Smith  noticed  with  pleasure  that  Vera  in 
her  white  dress  had  obviously  taken  special 
pains  for  her  meeting  with  him.  Unlike  most 
Soviet  women,  she  wore  a  necklace  and 
earrings. 

She  saw  his  glance,  and  said.  "My  great- 
aunt  gave  them  to  me.  Do  you  like  them? 
They're  made  of  amber." 

"You're  the  best-dressed  woman  I've  seen 
in  Moscow,"  said  Smith. 


I'r.-.  glad,"  she  said,  accepting  his  flattery 
simply.  "Perhaps  it's  because  I  make  my  own 
dresses.  We're  getting  better  materials  now. 
But  until  lately  we  had  to  try  and— how  can  I 
say  it  ?— we  had  to  individualize  ourselves  with 
cosmetics." 

"1  thought  that  wasn't  considered  the 
thing." 

"Well,  in  some  circles— but  our  hairdressers 
and  manicurists  are  the  busiest  people  in  the 
Union,"  she  told  him.  "Does  your  wife  use 
much  make-up?" 

She  threw  oft"  this  question  casually,  and 
Smith,  taken  aback,  said,  "I'm  not  married- 
no  longer  married."  Then,  somewhat  aggres- 
siNcly,  "What  about  you?" 

She  laughed  and  said  nothing. 

"Well?"  he  asked.  "I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  married  or  engaged." 

"I'm  not  married,"  she  said,  looking  at  her 
white  shoes  as  she  walked.  "I'm  no  longer  en- 
gaged. My  fiance  was  killed  in  the  Far  East." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Smith. 

"It  happened  to  many  of  us.  He  was  an  en- 
gineer and  a  very  fine  man.  He  was  much 
better  than  I  was."  In  the  radiance  from  one  of 
the  lamps  he  saw  her  eyes  brim  with  tears. 

"And  since  then?"  Smith  asked. 

"Smce  then  there  has  been  no  one,  because 
I  wanted  no  one.  I've  been  very  happy  to  live 
w  ith  my  great-aunt." 

"And  the  suitors?"  he  persisted. 

"There  are  more  important  matters,"  she 
said,  dismissing  the  subject. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Smith  asked. 

"I'll  show  you  .  .  .  what  would  you  like  to 
see?  The  acrobats?  The  chess?  The  river?"  She 
looked  eager  and  happy,  and  said,  "I  want  to 
impress  you.  You  see,  we  have  many  enemies 
who  don't  understand." 

She  halted  while  a  legless  cripple  on  a  trolley 
pushed  his  way  rapidly  between  the  prome- 
naders.  "The  war,"  Vera  explained.  "We're  a 
wounded  people  " 

"But  optimistic,"  Smith  said. 

"Oh  yes,  very  optimistic.  We  are  as  you 
were  in  the  nineteenth  centurv." 


"How  were  we?  I've  forgotten,"  Smith  said 
flippantly. 

Vera  didn't  laugh.  "You  believed  in  prog- 
ress— in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  Didn't 
you?" 

"Yes.  We  were  wrong." 

"No,"  said  Vera.  "You're  mistaken.  People 
can  make  mistakes.  Even  leaders.  But  there  are 
certain  scientific  laws  " 

"You're  a  Communist?" 

She  ignored  his  question  and  said.  "You 
used  to  believe  in  the  inevitability  of  prog- 
ress  " 

"We  were  wrong."  Smith  repeated  obsti- 
nately. "I  think  progress  in  the  Victorian  sense 
is  a  myth — and  what  is  more,  I  think  people 
are  hell." 

"You're  making  fun  of  me."  said  Vera. 

"No,"  said  Smith.  "I  mean  it." 

"Why,"  she  asked,  "don't  you  like  people?" 

He  took  her  arm,  and  she  allowed  him  to  do 
so.  "I  oversimplified,"  said  Smith.  "It  isn't  re- 
ally that  people  are  hell.  It's  just  that  we've 
created  too  many  myths  about  life,  and  people 
seem  like  hell  in  comparison  with  how  we 
want  them  to  be." 

"1  don't  understand." 

"Well,  imagine,"  said  Smith,  "when  we're 
young,  we're  taught  a  lot  of  abstractions  and 
ideas.  Then  we  find  w  hen  we  grow  up  that  life 
isn't  like  that.  They're  myths.  And  either  we 
recognize  these  false  absolutes  as  myths  or  we 
go  mad.  The  Marxists  have  as  many  absolutes 
as  the  idealists." 

Vera  looked  perplexed.  "How  can  you  say 
this?" 

Smith  stood  looking  at  her  determined  ex- 
pression, and  said,  "I'm  sorry — really.  I've 
been  pulling  your  leg."  He  translated  the 
phrase  literally  into  Russian,  and  a  smile  be- 
gan to  twitch  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

She  said,  "Pulling  my  leg.  It  sounds  funny 
in  Russian.  Indecorous!" 

"We  must  go  into  the  question,"  said  Smith. 

"Tell  me  about  your  home  in  England," 
Vera  said.  "Tell  me  where  you  were  born." 

"I  was  bom  in  a  place  called  Purley."  said 
Smith.  "Afterward  we  li%ed  for  a  time  in 


Caterham.  But  afterward  we  went  bacio 
Purley."  He  drew  her  against  his  side  so  a 
the  back  of  his  hand  was  pressed  agains  er 
firm,  elastic  breast. 

"Purley,"  said  Vera,  not  stirring.  "It  I  a 
poetical  sound."  She  clasped  her  hand  a 
Smith's  fingers. 

Urinking  tea  in  the  tea  garden  near  the  \  \t 
pavilion,  Laye-Parker  reflected  that  Holii 
whom  he  had  met  on  Tour  B,  had  qu> 
which,  if  one  could  overlook  a  certain  c 
ness,  were  not  without  merit.  In  the  first  i 
he  could  speak  English.  This  was  not  t  je 
despised  in  an  alien  wildemess  where,  ;  n 
from  his  conversation  with  Trifonov,  his  Ij 
talk  was  with  the  guide. 

Holloway  now  sat  opposite  him,  smij 
amiably.  The  bow  tie  was,  of  course,  'H 
odious,  and  one  had  to  be  sure  to  dropAia 
the  right  moment :  but  at  any  rate,  tw  o  E^t  h- 
men  wandering  in  the  park  or  drinkima 
looked  less  extraordinary  than  one. 

"What  time's  Bogo-what's-his-name 
ing?"  he  asked  Holloway. 

"In  about  ten  minutes,"  he  replied.  '  , 
have  a  beer."  He  waved  to  the  waitress,  id 
gave  the  order.  "I  was  telling  you  an 
chess."  He  drew  a  chessboard  on  the  pa 
tablecloth,  and  went  on  to  analyze  some  j 
trati\  e  games.  "So  you  see."  he  ended,  "V  g 
carried  too  much  weight — he  was  strug| 
on  for  thirty  moves,  but  what  chance  dm 
have?" 

"No,  not  that  way."  said  Smith  whenj 
came  in  sight  of  the  tea  garden. 

"Why  not?"  Vera  asked. 

"There  are  two  rather  dreary  people  I 
to  avoid." 

"Who?"  she  asked  in  surprise.  "I  d 
know  you  had  Russian  friends." 

"They're  at  the  hotel— the  one  over 
looking  strangulated  and  the  fat  one.  I  ( 
like  meeting  Englishmen  when  I'm  on  I 
day." 

She  diverted  him  into  a  path  w  ith  a  i 
marked  "Boating."  ' 
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"I've  often  wondered,"  she  said  thought- 
fully, "how  it  must  be  abroad." 

"It's  never  quite  the  same  as  you  imagine 
it,"  said  Smith.  "How  do  you  visualize 
London?" 

"London,"  she  repeated.  "I  imagine  it  as  a 
place  of  two  worlds— very  rich,  elegant  peo- 
ple, and  a  lot  of  very  poor  ones  looking  on." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  picture?"  Smith 
asked. 

"Oh,  in  your  Femina,"  she  said.  "We  get  it 
at  the  theater  every  month.  There  are  always 
photographs  of  very  beautiful,  well-dressed 
women  with  young  men  attending  them,  and 
looking  on  are  very  poor  people— chimney 
sweepers,  street  sellers  and  so  on." 

"But,  you  know,"  he  said,  "that's  not  at  all 
how  things  really  are  in  Britain." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Vera,  "but  that's  how 
people  would  like  them  to  be." 

The  path  to  the  boating  station  at  the  river- 
side was  overhung  with  trees,  and  Smith  took 
Vera's  hand  to  guide  her. 

"Can  you  row?"  she  asked. 

"I  haven't  rowed  for  ten  years,"  Smith  told 
her. 

"In  that  case,"  she  said,  "I'll  row  you.  We 
Russian  women  are  very  strong." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Smith.  "I'll  row  you 
twice  around  and  then  we'll  come  back  and 
watch  the  chess." 

"Twice  around  will  take  three  hours."  She 
halted.  "Let's  go  back  and  watch  the  chess  for 
half  an  hour,  and  afterward  we'll  have  the  rest 
of  the  evening — it  will  be  better." 

They  returned  to  the  chess  pavilion,  a 
roofed  structure  with  one  side  open,  where  a 
large-scale  match  was  taking  place.  Behind 
the  rope  barrier  were  two  rows  of  seats,  fully 
occupied,  and  behind  them,  attentive  as  a 
crowd  at  Wimbledon  during  a  difficult  rally, 
stood  the  spectators  four  or  five  deep.  Over- 
head, a  big  sign  said  "Silence."  Only  when  an 
announcer  called  the  moves  was  the  quiet 
broken  with  a  burst  of  discussion,  quickly 
hushed  as  the  two  players,  Bogolyubov,  the 
Russian  champion,  and  Lindfors,  his  Swedish 
challenger,  made  their  calls  from  their  small 
table. 

"Can  you  play?"  Vera  asked. 

"Not  awfully  well,"  said  Smith.  "I  only 
wanted  to  look  at  Bogolyubov— he's  very 
well  known  in  England." 

A  few  yards  away  he  could  see  Laye-Parker, 
compressed  between  a  family  party  of  Rus- 
sians and  a  row  of  Chinese.  On  his  other  side 
was  Holloway.  But  Laye-Parker  wasn't  wear- 
ing his  usual  remote  expression.  He  was  lean- 
ing forward,  his  eyebrows  twitching  and  his 
mouth  open.  He  looked  like  a  dog  pointing 
a  covey  of  quail. 

Smith  followed  his  glance  till  it  rested  on  the 
sunburned  neck  of  a  spectator  sitting  in  the 
front  row.  The  face  was  invisible,  but  there 
was  something  familiar  about  the  set  of  the 
head.  Laye-Parker  pushed  his  way  to  the  front 
of  the  standing  onlookers  until  he  was  ditectly 
behind  the  second  row  of  chairs.  Bogolyubov 
called  a  move,  and  the  game  was  over.  Im- 
mediately the  audience  began  to  break  up. 
Laye-Parker,  like  a  Rugby  back  carrying  a 
ball,  brushed  aside  chairs  and  bystanders  as  he 
pushed  his  way  to  the  front. 

"Why  are  you  waiting?"  Vera  asked  Sniith. 
But  Smith,  absorbed  in  Laye-Parker's  advance 
through  the  protesting  spectators,  didn't 
answer. 

"Hello,  Koopy,"  he  heard  him  say.  Kuprin 
turned  slowly  and  looked  at  Laye-Parker. 

Kuprin  seemed  little  changed  from  the  days 
in  Cambridge.  His  cheeks  were  more  pouchy, 
and  he  had  changed  his  gold-rimmed  glasses 
for  heavy,  horn-rimmed  glasses  of  Soviet 
manufacture.  His  curling  hair  was  now  com- 
pletely gray.  But  otherwise  he  was  the  same. 

Laye-Parker  held  out  his  hand.  "Remember 
me?  I'm  Laye-Parker— Cambridge." 

Kuprin  raised  his  hand,  reluctantly  at  first 
and  then,  as  if  making  a  decision,  grasped 
Laye-Parker's  hand  warmly,  saying  in  English, 
"My  dear  fellow,  how  nice  to  see  you  in  Mos- 
cow." 

At  his  side  two  powerfully  built  men  in 
navy-blue  suits  were  hemming  him  in  like 
warders.  Smith  heard  Laye-Parker  ask,  "Any 
chance  of  a  drink  one  evening— at  the  Metro- 
pole  or  somewhere  else?" 


Kuprin  replied  with  a  hasty  glance  at  his 
companions,  "It  is  difficult.  I  have  so  many 
duties." 

"Any  time,"  said  Laye-Parker  cheerfully. 
"I'm  going  to  be  in  Moscow  a  fortnight." 

Kuprin  seemed  to  meditate.  "I  will  tele- 
phone you,"  he  said  with  a  friendly  smile.  "In 
the  meantime,  all  the  best." 

Laye-Parker  began  to  speak,  but  the  two 
men  in  the  blue  suits  hustled  Kuprin  away  to  a 
door  marked  "No  Exit." 

"You  saw  him?"  Vera  asked,  turning  to- 
ward Smith.  She  had  the  apologetic  and  guilty 
air  of  one  who  has  neglected  to  make  a  social 
introduction. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  he  said.  "Why  didn't  you  say 
hello  to  your  cousin?" 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  suitable,"  she  an- 
swered. "He's  engaged  on  important  work — 
and  we  don't  like  to  bother  him." 

"Who  were  his  friends?" 

"His  friends?  I  don't  know  them.  It's  very 
hard  to  be  a  scientist  in  these  days." 

They  had  reached  the  boating  station  and 
Smith  helped  Vera  into  one  of  the  boats.  The 
habit  of  rowing  quickly  returned  to  him,  and 
he  pulled  toward  one  of  the  islands  beyond 
the  sounds  of  the  fairground  which  faded  away 
together  with  the  patterns  of  searchlights  and 
fireworks  in  the  sky.  Near  the  dark  green  is- 
land the  sounds  were  different — the  slapping 
of  water  against  the  wooden  banks  and  the 
monotonous  croaking  of  frogs. 


Tell  a  lady  with  a  handsome  face  that 
she  is  pretty,  she  only  thinks  it  is  her 
due;  assure  a  lady,  whose  visage  is 
something  more  than  plain,  that  she 
looks  killing  today,  she  feels  the 
flattery  the  whole  day  after.  Compli- 
ments which  we  think  are  deserved 
we  accept  only  as  debts;  those  which 
conscience  informs  us  we  do  not 
merit  we  receive  with  the  same  grat- 
itude that  we  do  favors  given  away. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

Reverie 
Modern  Library 


Smith  drew  the  boat  alongside  a  tree.  He 
stood  up,  and  the  boat  wobbled. 

"You're  going  to  swim  back,"  said  Vera. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'm  coming  to  sit  next  to 
you." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  introduce 
you  to  Vassili  Vladimirov  itch.  You  must  put 
your  coat  on.  You'll  catch  cold." 

"No,  you  wear  it.  You  haven't  even  got  a 
scarf." 

"We'll  both  wear  it,  like  this.  But  if  you 
like — I  think  perhaps  I  could  ask  him  to  din- 
ner before  he  goes  away  again." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk,"  said  Smith.  "I  " 

"No,  not  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"Not  here." 

Through  the  branches  of  the  tree  a  light  fell 
on  her  eyes  that  had  been  shadowed  by  his 
body,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  looking  at  him 
with  a  steadfast  interest  as  if  she  was  pros- 
pecting his  nature. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said,  drawing  his  hand 
away  from  behind  her  shoulder.  "What  are 
you  looking  at?" 

"I'm  looking  at  you,"  she  said  without  mov- 
ing. "I  am  wondering  about  you.  I  have  often 
been  disappointed  in  people."  She  rested  her 
head  against  the  pile  of  cushions  and  said, 
"Will  I  be  disappointed  in  you?" 

Smith  sat  up  and  looked  at  her;  and  Laye- 
Parker,  Lowlher  and  Kuprin  seemed  to  him 
like  people  in  a  life  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  himself  and  which  he  scarcely  remem- 
bered. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  and  he  wanted 
to  look  away,  but  her  steadfast  gaze  drew  his 
eyes  back  to  her.  "Why  should  1?" 

"I  am  afraid  to  like  people,"  Vera  went  on, 
as  if  he  hadn't  spoken.  "I  wouldn't  like  to  be 
disappointed  in  you." 

He  stretched  himself  beside  her,  holding  her 
hand,  with  her  warm  face  against  his,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  accordions  over  the  river. 


At  one  o'clock  she  stroked  his  cheek  and 
said,  "We  must  go." 

"But  we'll  meet  again  tomorrow,"  said 
Smith. 

She  didn't  reply  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
said,  "Yes — tomorrow." 

When  Smith  got  out  of  the  lift,  the  floor  at- 
tendant, who  had  been  dozing  over  a  book, 
raised  her  head,  greeted  him  and  immediately 
fell  asleep  again.  The  accordion  tune  still 
hummed  in  his  mind,  and  Smith  tried  to 
whistle  it  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  door. 

"Smith,"  he  heard  Laye-Parker  say  behind 
him,  "walk  up  and  down  the  corridor  with 
me.  There's  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

"All  right,"  Smith  said  reluctantly.  "Won't 
you  come  into  my  room?" 

"No,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "I  don't  trust 
these  Russkies.  They've  got  microphones 
everywhere  and  I  think  they've  been  through 
my  bags." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"I'm  almost  certain.  I  always  leave  a  book 
in  my  cases  when  I  travel,  facing  the  hinges. 
If  anyone  messes  about  with  them  there's  al- 
ways a  good  chance  they'll  be  turned  the  other 
way  when  they  put  them  back.  I  want  you  to 
look  after  this  for  me." 

Smith  took  a  heavy  package  about  twelve 
inches  square  that  Laye-Parker  pressed  into 
his  hands.  "What  is  it?  A  bomb?" 

Laye-Parker  looked  hastily  around,  but 
there  was  no  one  in  sight.  "Don't  be  a  fool. 
These  Russians  have  no  sense  of  humor." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  Smith  said  impatiently. 
"When  do  you  want  this  back?" 

"When  I  ask  for  it,"  Laye-Parker  said 
stiffly.  "And  look  here,  Smith.  We're  here  to 
do  a  job.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I've  seen 
Kuprin." 

"I  saw  you.  I  was  at  the  Park  of  Culture." 

"I  didn't  get  very  far.  He's  friendly,  but  he 
had  a  couple  of  plug-uglies  with  him." 

For  a  moment  Smith  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  Vera's  offer  to  invite  Kuprin  to  dinner 
so  that  he  could  meet  him.  But,  seeing  Laye- 
Parker's  concentrated  face,  annoyed  at  the 
way  he  had  foisted  the  package  on  him,  he 
remained  silent. 

"Do  you  want  any  help?"  Smith  asked. 

"Not  at  this  stage,"  said  Laye-Parker. 
"There  is  just  one  point.  It  crossed  my  mind 
that  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  " 

"Well?" 

"I'd  rely  on  you.  Smith,  to  hang  on  and  do 
what  you  could  on  your  own.  If  anything  were 
to  happen  to  me,  your  job  is  to  hang  on  and 
wait  for  orders." 

"Who'll  give  them  to  me?" 

"You'll  be  approached — whoever  it  is  will 
say  'Tsushima.' " 

The  book  on  the  lap  of  the  sleeping  at- 
tendant fell  to  the  floor  with  a  thump,  and 
the  two  men  leaped  apart. 

"Good  night,"  said  Smith  quickly,  fum- 
bling for  the  lock  with  his  key.  His  hand  was 
quivering,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  indignation. 

The  voices  had  begun  to  rise  as  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  sweet  cakes  and  tea  was  followed 
by  the  vodkas  which  the  maid  handed  out  un- 
der the  directions  of  Lebedev.  Like  most  of 
his  guests,  he  had  a  face  which  struck  Laye- 
Parker  as  being  surprisingly  blank  of  ex- 
pression. 

Laye-Parker  took  another  vodka  from  the 
trayful  of  glasses. 

"Trifonov — my  friend,"  he  said,  "what  a 
charming  idea  all  this  is!"  The  vodka  expanded 
inside  him  as  if  it  were  warm  air,  driven  by  a 
fan. 

Trifonov  inclined  his  head,  and  said,  "We 
are  all  delighted  to  welcome  you  here.  Let  me 
introduce  Professor  Andreyev" — the  dark 
young  man  smiled —  "Professor  Igoretz" — his 
companion  nodded  to  Laye-Parker— "and 
Miss  Anneliese  Kern.  I'm  afraid  that  the  pro- 
fessors don't  speak  English.  But  Anneliese 
speaks  English." 

The  professors  smiled  as  a  pledge  that  their 
silence  had  no  hostile  meaning  and  then  with- 
drew as  Laye-Parker  handed  Anneliese  a  glass. 

"Let  me  test  you,"  he  said.  "Say  something 
in  English." 

"All  right,"  she  said  in  a  faint  American  ac- 
cent. "Just  you  try  me  for  sound." 
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She  had  fair  hair  twisted  into  a  Grecian  bun 
on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  she  wore  a 
fashionable  black  cocktail  dress  with  a  white 
silk  stole.  Her  face  was  carefully  made  up, 
her  mouth  painted  with  a  rouge  brush,  her 
eyelashes  darkened. 

"You  sound  very  good  to  me,"  Laye-Parker 
said.  "You  know,  there  are  about  thirty  people 
in  this  flat,  but  for  the  last  ten  minutes  I  could 
see  only  you.  You're  not  Russian,  are  you?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "Do  I  look  it?" 

"No.  I  suppose  you're  German?" 

"That  is  correct." 

"East  German?" 

"Of  course." 


"I  thought  you  were,"  said  Laye-Parker. 
"What  are  you  doing  in  Moscow?" 

"I'm  making  a  film.  You  see,  I'm  an  ac- 
tress—and I'm  rather  careful  because  I  speak 
English." 

"Where  did  you  learn  it?" 

"I  was  in  Frankfurt  for  a  time— with  the 
Americans.  But  my  husband  is  in  East  Berlin. 
So  "  She  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Laye-Parker  said,  "Let  me  get  you  another 
drink.  Vodka's  a  good  tipple.  It  warms  you 
without  making  you  tight." 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  Anneliese  said  to 
Trifonov,  who  had  joined  them.  "He  says 
that  vodka  " 


"I  heard  him,"  said  Trifonov,  linking  his 
arm  in  Anneliese's.  He  linked  his  other  arm  in 
Laye-Parker's  and  Laye-Parker  felt  his  af- 
fection for  Trifonov  return. 

"Bakaleinikov — hello,"  said  Anneliese,  and 
a  young  man  with  blue-black  curling  hair  and 
an  excited  manner  kissed  her  and  Trifonov  in 
quick  succession. 

"Pyotr!"  said  Trifonov.  "We  have  a  guest — 
a  British  Member  of  Parliament." 

Bakaleinikov's  expression  of  gay  familiarity 
changed,  and  he  bowed  gravely  to  Laye- 
Parker,  who  said,  "Have  a  drink,  my  friend." 

"I  don't  speak,"  said  Bakaleinikov,  his 
face  restored  to  its  casual,  happy  expression. 


M/ss  /=L.Uf=f=\^  PilGE  says : 


DELICIOUS  ! 

VERSATILE. 
NUTRITIOUS  ! 


RICE  IS  SUCH  A  HELP  FOR  VARIED 
MEALS.  At  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner— for  main 
course  or  dessert— there's  nothing  so  versatile  as 
rice.  Try  it  in  Ham  Roll-Ups:  Saute  1/2  c.  each 
minced  green  pepper  and  onion  in  2  T.  butter  for 
5  minutes.  Mix  with  4  cups  of  hot  cooked  rice 
(cook  in  chicken  consomme  instead  of  water). 
Spread  6  slices  of  boiled  ham  with  mustard; 
spoon  on  rice;  roll.  Bake,  open  side  down,  in  a 
low  pan  in  a  400  oven  for  15  minutes. 


Start  now  to  discover  all  that  rice  can  do  for 
you.  Versatile,  nutritious,  and  thrifty,  too  yfi 
. . .  rice  is  your  most  useful  food  I 
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IS 
VOUR 
MOST  USEFUL 
FOOD!" 


PLAIN  OR  FANCY— RICE  IS  SO  GOOD.  The  eating's 
wonderful  with  America's  good  rice!  For  instance,  Heavenly  Rice 
Fluff:  Prepare  1  pkg.  lemon-flavored  gelatin;  when  partially  set, 
beat  until  frothy.  Whip  'A  pt.  heavy  cream,  add  Vs  cup  sugar.  Fold 
into  gelatin  with  4  cups  chilled  cooked  rice  and  grated  rind  of  1 
lemon.  Mold;  chill  until  set.  Serve  with  raspberries.  Serves  6  to  8. 


RICE 

INDUSTRY 


RICE  IS  EASYI  Today's  high  quality  rice  is  a  breeze  to  fix- 
just  follow  directions  on  the  package.  Grown  in  the  USA,  the  rice 
you  get  now  is  so  carefully  prepared  you  don't  even  have  to  wash  it. 
Awfully  good  idea:  heat  frozen  shrimp  soup  (undiluted)  and  pour 
over  hot  cooked  rice. 


"But  drink,"  said  Laye-Parker  in  the  sini 
plified  English  which  he  used  in  Moscow. 

They  drank,  the  Russian  with  a  quick  throw 
of  the  spirit  down  the  throat,  Laye-Parkei 
in  two  swallows. 

"Very  good,"  said  Bakaleinikov,  and  hi 
smiled,  and  then  left  to  drink  with  anothei 
group  which  had  called  him  over. 

"Nice  chap,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "Who  i; 
he?" 

"Our  best  poet  since  Essenin,"  said 
Trifonov. 

They  were  interrupted  by  Lebedev,  who  hac 
begun  to  sing.  Then  the  others,  with  An 
neliese's  clear  soprano  leading  them,  joined  in 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  Prager  Res- 
taurant, driving  in  two  cars,  Laye-Parker  fell 
coldly  sober.  Trifonov  sat  in  front  of  the  fvsl 
car  while  Anneliese  sat  at  the  back  betwe^ 
Laye-Parker  and  Bakaleinikov,  with  his  arn 
across  her  shoulder.  Laye-Parker  felt  her  thigh' 
pressed  against  his,  and  wondered  whether) 
despite  Bakaleinikov's  apparent  indifference 
to  her,  they  were  lovers. 

But  when  they  had  taken  their  seats  at  th( 
table  which  had  been  reserved  for  them,  m 
noticed  that  Bakaleinikov  chose  to  sit  next  tc 
Lebedev  rather  than  in  the  empty  place  nex 
to  Anneliese.  He  himself  sat  between  her  am 
Trifonov,  with  Lebedev  at  the  end  and  three 
guests  from  the  party  on  the  other  side  with 
Madame  Lebedev.  The  table  was  piled  witi 
hors  d'oeuvres — brown  bread,  salt  herring; 
pickled  cucumbers,  ham,  sliced  sturgeon  and 


I  cannot  give  you  the  formula  for 
success,  but  I  can  give  you  the  for- 
mula for  failure — which  is:  Try  to 
please  everybody. 

HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 


liver  pate.  A  bowl  of  caviar  stood  in  the  cente 
surrounded  by  four  carafes  of  vodka. 

"I  think  we'll  have  champagne,"  Trifonov 
said. 

A  vast  power  rose  in  Laye-Parker  as  h( 
drank  toasts  with  his  friends.  Anneliese'.' 
make-up  had  run  a  little.  Her  eye  black  droolec 
onto  her  lids.  An  alcoholic  flush  left  rec 
patches  next  to  the  traces  of  rouge  on  hei 
cheeks,  and  her  neck  had  begun  to  darken. 

A  gypsy  dancer  with  two  long  black  plait^ 
and  wearing  a  traditional  flowing  dress  had 
begun  to  dance,  accelerating  with  the  musid 

"It's  exciting,"  said  Anneliese,  watching  thf 
gypsy.  "She's  lovely — lovely." 

"To  her  plaits!"  said  Laye-Parker,  drinking 
another  glass  of  vodka.  Across  the  room  h« 
had  a  momentary  illusion  that  he  could  so 
Holloway,  and  somewhere  behind  him  Smith 
Why  had  he  brought  Smith  with  him,  tha* 
sanctimonious,  hypocritical  prig?  There  wa* 
the  old  gypsy  bowing. 

"What  does  he  want?"  he  asked  Anneliesd 

"He  wants  to  know  what  you'd  like  himtd 
play." 

"It's  a  serious  question,"  said  Laye-Parker 
He  grasped  the  gypsy's  left  hand  and  shoo) 
it  tenderly.  "I'd  like  you  to  play,"  he  said, ' 
fast  dirge.  Tell  him,  Anneliese.  A  fast  dirge.' 

"Kolokochikl"  she  said  to  the  gypsy. 

Behind  him  Laye-Parker  felt  a  tap  on  tl|( 
shoulder.  He  turned. 

"Hullo,  old  man,"  said  Holloway.  "LiviiJ^ 
it  up?" 

"Go  away,"  said  Laye-Parker. 

"Not  safe,"  said  Holloway,  drawing  upi< 
chair  and  sitting  down. 

"How'd  you  know  I'm  here?"  said  Laye 
Parker. 

"I  didn't,"  said  Holloway.  "I  always  conn 
to  the  Prager.  Like  to  walk  home  with  me?' 

"Tell  him  to  go  away,"  Anneliese  said. 

"Thai's  right,"  .said  Laye-Parker.  "Wh; 
don't  you  go  home?" 

"We're  going  home  together,  old  man,' 
said  Holloway.  "You've  had  enough." 

Trifonov  called  the  hcadwaitcr,  and  spofc 
quietly  to  him.  Within  a  few  seconds  thre 
powerful-looking  waiters  were  standing  be 
hind  Holloway's  chair. 
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-I  ker  reached  for  the  vodka  carafe, 
ill  vay  put  his  hand  on  his  forearm, 
ia  y  the  waiter  behind  Holloway 
■d  is  arms  while  the  two  others  lifted 
iri  nd  carried  him  in  a  rush  to  the  exit. 
3c'/,  old  man,"  said  Laye-Parker 
il^  "Holloway,  go  home!" 
ti  ll  incident  was  over  before  even 
1 1  ■  nearby  tables  had  had  time  to  dis- 
t  inning.  Trifonov  made  the  motion 
II  his  hands,  and  Laye-Parker  said: 
3;  to  my  friend  Holloway!" 
I  '  said  Anneliese. 
J,  aid  Trifonov.  He  waved  for  silence, 
d  Russian,  "Our  English  friend  will 
It 

0  lie  gypsy  women  had  approached 
g  ;s  of  wine,  and  knelt  in  front  of 
ai  r.  The  gypsy  sang  a  drinking  song, 

hen  she  handed  her  glass  to  Laye- 
,  1,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with 
le  t.  Everyone  applauded, 
w  ig,"  Anneliese  insisted. 
.}  ker  said.  "I'll  play  the  fiddle." 
b  .  he  had  learned  to  play  a  few  ele- 
y  ieces.  A  gypsy  handed  him  the 
A  there  were  all  those  nice,  friendly 
:  kaleinikov  with  his  broad,  happy 
fr  mov  twisting  a  cigarette ;  Anneliese, 
bi  sts  he  could  see  pouting  over  her 
taj;  Lebedev;  Madame  Lebedev— 
lel  He  wanted  to  sing  as  well  as  play, 
'eiijill  shouting  encouragement.  He  be- 
pl  the  first  notes  of  an  air  by  Verdi. 
;vi '  they  were  saying,  "bravo,  bravo." 
ta  ;  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  the 
e  om  contracted  and  closed  like  the 
5c  he  accordion.  But  it  didn't  matter. 
Kiipproached  and  receded,  a  minuet 
s, ;  d  he  liked  it. 

1  Ij  began  to  dissolve.  The  room  be- 
la  ;r,  and  the  music  dwindled.  The 
cae  from  farther  and  farther,  and  it 
it  I  but  another  who  held  the  violin, 
licit  see,  but  he  could  hear  the  voices 
:  lii;hter  and  feel  the  hands  on  his  arm. 
;  1-  rd  the  glasses  crumbling  as  he  fell. 

ilpjit  on  his  chest.  He  wanted  to  open 
s,  1 1  there  were  weights  on  his  eyelids 
ttl:  back  of  his  head  he  felt  a  pain  as  if 
II  d  been  cleaved.  He  put  his  hand  to 
-■,  d  felt  the  weave  of  his  undershirt, 
s ;  -ating  and,  with  eyes  still  shut,  he 
ed  iit  his  arm  to  the  adjacent  pillow. 
k1  I  stead  on  warm,  naked  flesh.  Be- 
i,  I  pressed  his  face  into  his  pillow, 
e  11  ollection  of  Anneliese,  the  vodka 
;g  sy  orchestra  swelled  into  his  mind, 
dil,;.  His  hand  traveled  contentedly 
le^ard  smoothness  of  a  breastbone; 
le  oist  and  yielding  tissues  of  flesh; 
enin  a  moment  of  horror,  stopped, 
gei  were  resting  on  a  stubbled  chin, 
t  i|!"  a  voice  rasped  in  English  and 
indisly,  as  Laye-Parker  opened  his 
le  |ins  that  had  been  blazing  into  his 
re  las  changed  into  the  flasl^^cgmera 
oti  rapher,  who  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
ir  is  Metropole  room  while  two  men, 
1  liform,  looked  down  on  him. 
ed|Ut  next  to  him,  naked  and  sleeping 
s  r  uth  open,  was  Bakaleinikov. 
I  £;esture  of  revulsion,  Laye-Parker 
tw.  and  pulled  himself  up  in  bed. 
dii/Qu  mean  by  this?"  he  said, 
u  "  said  the  man  in  the  summer  suit. 
.  ^  are  from  State  Security." 

iy<  'arker  rose  from  bed  in  his  under- 
id  Dod  uncertainly  by  the  bedside,  the 
rajer  took  another  photograph.  An- 
le  ide  to  take  the  camera  from  him, 
}•  D  man  interposed  his  arm. 
lei  s  no  trouble,"  he  said,  "it's  better." 
dp  bring  him  here,"  Laye-Parker  said, 
ig  Bakaleinikov.  "Look  here,  I  want 
e  telephone  call." 

■hc:ta,"  said  the  Russian  politely, 
g  the  telephone. 

-P.ker  picked  up  the  apparatus, 
it  f  -  a  moment  and  then  said,  "No — 
■ai  ill  later." 

M  3  man  opened  the  door  and  called 
ol|^rs  on.  guard  outside.  "Ready,"  he 

'h(ried  Laye-Parker  with  one  shoelace 
'  'o  the  lift  which  the  uniformed 


MVD  man  operated.  The  floor  attendant 
stood  watching,  her  face  pale  with  alarm.  The 
last  that  Laye-Parker  saw  of  her  through  the 
grille  of  the  slowly  sinking  lift  was  her  black- 
stockinged  ankles  and  her  dilapidated  shoes 
creeping  apprehensively  toward  the  shaft. 

The  man  in  the  summer  suit  sat  next  to 
Laye-Parker  in  the  Zis  that  was  waiting  out- 
side. Already  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  was  ap- 
pearing as  a  pale  light  behind  the  domes  of 
St.  Basil's  Cathedral. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Laye-Parker  asked. 
There  was  no  reply. 

The  chauffeur  drove  through  the  empty 
streets,  and  the  cold,  early-morning  air  blew 
into  Laye-Parker's  face,  clearing  his  mind  and 
helping  him  to  formulate  his  intentions. 

The  car  swung  into  a  square  past  a  tall 
modern  building  and  turned  into  a  gate  which 
opened  to  admit  it. 

"Out,"  said  the  man  in  the  summer  suit. 

They  crossed  the  courtyard  and  entered  a 
narrow  passage,  stinging  with  the  smell  of 
carbolic,  which  led  to  a  large,  brilliantly  lit 
room  with  a  barred  window.  At  a  table  sat  a 
single  MVD  man.  Without  speaking,  he 
handed  Laye-Parker  a  multilingual  question- 
naire under  the  headings  name,  address, 
genealogy,  class  origin,  ancestral  politics,  pro- 
fession or  job,  financial  and  matrimonial 
standing,  and  a  dozen  other  matters  which  he 
took  in  at  a  glance. 

"The  name,"  the  man  said,  "is  " 

"Brian  Laye-Parker,  of  Backworth  Court, 
London,  S.W.  One.  I  am  a  British  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  I  refuse  to  answer  any  fur- 
ther questions." 

"Strip,"  said  the  man  in  the  summer  suit. 

"I  refuse,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "I'm  warning 
you— 1  demand  to  know  the  charge." 

"Later,"  said  the  guard.  "Strip." 

"1  do  so  under  duress,"  said  Laye-Parker, 
and  began  reluctantly  to  remove  his  tie  and 
shirt.  When  he  dressed  again  he  found  that 
they  had  removed  his  tie,  his  braces  and  his 
shoelaces. 

An  hour  later,  his  cell  door  opened.  Two 
MVD  officers  entered,  returning  his  braces, 
and  beckoned  him  to  rise. 

On  the  seventh  floor,  they  stopped  in  front 
of  an  oak  door,  and  the  guard  knocked. 
"Enter,"  said  a  voice  in  Russian,  and  Laye- 
Parker  was  pushed  into  an  office  where  an 
enormously  fat  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  bald 
head  and  wearing  a  blue  suit,  sat  behind  a 
table.  On  the  table  was  a  thick  dossier.  He 
smiled  at  Laye-Parker,  pointed  to  another 
chair,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Who  are  you?"  Laye-Parker  asked. 

"My  name  is  Makarov— Captain  Makarov. 
I've  been  asked  to  investigate  some  unpleas- 
antness—I'm sorry  to  say  this,  but  you  under- 
stand it's  my  duty— an  unpleasantness  at  the 
Prager." 

He  smiled  benevolently,  and  Laye-Parker 
looked  at  him,  trying  to  read  his  intentions. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "1  got  drunk.  Let's  face  it. 
But  I've  been  submitted  to  great  indignities- 
insulted,  stripped,  searched.  I'm  a  British 
Member  of  Parliament." 

"Yes,"  said  Makarov,  "we  know  it."  He 
took  up  the  file  and  balanced  it  in  his  hand. 
"We  know  all  about  you." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  ambassador,"  said 
Laye-Parker. 

"Please,"  said  Makarov,  pointing  to  the 
old-fashioned  curving  receiver  on  his  desk. 
"But  a  little  later,  perhaps.  It's  only  half  past 
seven.  He  won't  be  awake,  but  if  you  wish  " 

"I'll  talk  to  him  later,"  said  Laye-Parker. 
"Now,  what  am  I  charged  with?" 

"You  must  admit,"  said  the  examiner 
amiably,  "your  behavior  last  night  was  in- 
decorous." 

"I  was  drunk,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "I  drank 
champagne  and  vodka  and  I'm  not  used  to  the 
mixture.  As  for  Bakaleinikov  " 

"Let's  leave  him  for  a  moment,"  said  the 
examiner.  "Have  you  many  friends  in  the 
Soviet  Union?" 

"A  few  acquaintances." 

"Trifonov?" 

"Yes." 

"Anyone  else?" 

"I  met  a  few  people  at  Trifonov's  party." 
"Do  you  know  by  any  chance  a  man  called 
Koropacki?" 


"No.  I've  never  heard  of  him." 

"Let's  see," said  Makarov,  pressinga  button. 

The  door  opened,  and  two  guards  appeared 
with  a  prisoner  wearing  only  a  shirt,  trousers 
and  string-soled  shoes.  A  violet  bruise  covered 
the  left  side  of  his  face. 

Without  looking  up,  Makarov  asked,  "Do 
you  know  this  man?" 

Laye-Parker  cautiously  raised  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  prisoner,  who  looked  back  at  him 
without  recognition.  "No,"  said  Laye-Parker, 
his  eyes  dropping  to  the  prisoner's  string-soled 
shoes. 

"You  know  him?"  Makarov  asked  Koro- 
packi in  Russian. 


"No.  I've  never  seen  him." 

"'No,'"  Makarov  echoed,  mimicking  him. 
"  'I've  never  seen  him.'  Look  at  this!"  From  the 
folder  he  took  a  blown-up  photograph  of  the 
Pushkin  monument.  On  the  left  children  were 
playing.  Standing  with  Laye-Parker,  his  foot 
on  the  rail,  was  Koropacki,  whom  he  had 
known  as  Zagornetz.  "Look  at  it,"  Makarov 
said  to  Laye-Parker. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Laye-Parker  calmly,  "that 
you  spend  so  much  time  spying  on  your  guests. 
But  I've  never  seen  this  man.  He  might  have 
stood  next  to  me.  I  don't  know  him." 

Makarov  nodded  toward  the  door,  and  the 
guard  removed  Koropacki. 
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"Now  let's  see,"  said  the  examiner.  "What 
others?  .  .  .  Volkhov?" 
"1  don't  know  the  name." 
"Rubin?" 
"No." 

Makarov  took  up  a  document,  and  read  for 
a  few  seconds.  "Smith?" 

He  pronounced  the  name  "Smeet,"  and 
Laye-Parker  said  "No." 

"Smiss?"  Makarov  struggled  with  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  Laye-Parker  understood. 

"Smith  is  a  common  name  in  England.  1 
know  many  Smiths." 

"In  Moscow,"  Makarov  said. 

Laye-Parker  said  deliberately,  "The  only 
Smith  I  know  here  is  a  Parliamentary  Cor- 
respondent. I  knew  him  very  slightly  in  Lon- 
don and  I  met  him  at  the  Metropole  the  other 
day.  What  about  him?" 

"Let's  continue,"  said  Makarov,  changing 
the  direction  of  his  inquiries.  "You  served  in 
British  intelligence  during  the  war." 

"No,"  said  Laye-Parker.  "I  was  an  or- 
dinary  " 

"Yes,"  said  Makarov  as  if  to  himself,  con- 
sulting the  dossier.  "Here  it  is.  In  Berlin  " 

"That  was  after  the  war— for  a  very  short 
time." 

Makarov  wrote  down  Laye-Parker's  state- 
ment. "When  were  you  specifically  recruited 
for  ;mti-Soviet  intelligence?" 

"Never." 

"Yet  you  had  in  your  pocket  at  the  time  of 
your  arrest  the  address  of  Lebedev,  an  agent 
under  orders  from  Frankfurt,  now  in  prison." 

"i  don't  understand.  Lebedev  was  my  host." 

"There  was  no  Lebedev  at  your  party." 

"We  met  at  his  flat." 

"His  flat  has  been  sealed  for  the  last  six 
months.  Your  party  took  place  in  the  flat 
above.  Who  gave  you  the  address?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  said  Laye-Parker. 
"Nothing." 

He  felt  the  room  swinging  like  a  ship  turn- 
ing into  a  strong  wind,  and  he  shut  his  eyes. 
When  he  opened  them,  there  was  an  MVD 
officer  in  uniform  standing  behind  Makarov. 

"You  recognize  him?"  he  asked  the  olficer. 

"Yes,"  Trifonov  replied  in  his  deep  voice. 
"I  recognize  him." 

"Did  you,"  Makarov  asked,  "observe  him 
engage  in  any  action  or  inquiry  which  might 
suggest  an  illegal  intention?" 

"He  inquired,"  said  Trifonov,  "about  dis- 
sident scientists  and  the  possibility  of  defec- 
tions. He  showed  a  special  concern  to  find 
Professor  Kuprin,  who  had  to  be  protected 
from  molestation  by  security  oflicers  in  the 
Park  of  Culture  and  Rest.  1  formed  the 
opinon  that  he  was  in  league  with  others." 

"And  then?" 

"  The  rest,  we're  familiar  with.  It  is  a  familiar 
moral  pattern— espionage  and  degeneracy." 

"Any  questions?"  Makarov  asked  Laye- 
Parker. 

"No,"  said  Laye-Parker,  looking  at  Tri- 
fonov's  uniformed  figure.  My  fiiciut  Trifonov. 
He  had  begun  to  think  of  him  in  that  way.  "I 
want  to  ring  the  embassy,"  said  Laye-Parker. 
"Now.'" 

"Ask  for  the  Brit  ishembassy,"  said  Makarov, 
rising.  "Our  switchboard  speaks  good  Eng- 
Ush." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Laye-Parker,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  receiver. 

W^akarov  pushed  back  his  chair,  then  hesi- 
tated. "Mind  you,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think 
they  do  you  justice." 

Laye-Parker  frowned.  "Who?"  he  asked. 

"These,"  said  Makarov.  He  tossed  three 
photographs  onto  the  table,  and  in  a  glance 
Laye-Parker  recognized  his  room  at  the  hotel, 
the  disheveled  bed,  and,  obscenely,  himself, 
nearly  naked,  with  his  arm  flung  across 
Bakaleinikov's  chest.  He  slowly  withdrew  his 
hand  from  the  receiver. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  Laye-Parker 
asked. 

Makarov  walked  up  and  down  two  or  three 
times  behind  the  chair  without  replying. 

"What  am  1  charged  with?"  Laye-Parker 
asked. 

"You  are  charged— at  present— with  noth- 
ing. A  certain  amount  of  hooliganism— homo- 
sexuality  "  He  pronounced  the  /;'s  as  g's. 

"I  was  drunk,"  said  Laye-Parker,  not  look- 
ing up.  He  felt  dizzy  and  nauseated.  He  said, 


"No  one  will  believe  you — not  even  with  the 
photographs.  They're  fakes." 

Makarov  silently  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
dossier.  "In  1940."  he  said,  "you  were  at 
Dunkirk." 

"Yes,"  said  Laye-Parker  proudly,  "I  was 
at  Dunkirk." 

"You  were  brought  back  to  Newhaven  and 
then  to  London.  You  were  arrested  outside 
Kensington  Tube  Station  on  August  third, 
1940,  and  charged  " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  said  Laye-Parker, 
his  voice  cracking. 

The  examiner  pressed  a  button  and  two 
MVD  men  entered. 

"But  you  must,"  said  Makarov.  "You  were 
charged  in  the  name  of  Captain  Brian  Clough 
Parker  with  the  persistent  importuning  of  male 
persons.  Am  I  right?" 

Laye-Parker,  who  had  risen,  sat  down  again 
with  his  face  resting  on  his  arms. 

"It  fits,"  said  Makarov.  "It's  not  nice,  Mr. 
Laye-Parker,  to  come  to  Moscow  to  corrupt 
our  scientists  and  seduce  our  young  men.  Not 
nice  for  a  British  M.P." 

"What  do  you  want?"  Laye-Parker  asked. 

"You  must  tell  us— explain  us  a  little — 
about  the  network." 

"There's  no  network." 

"Without  that  information,"  said  Makarov, 
"we  must  send  you  to  the  People's  Court, 
where  you  will  be  tried  in  public  for  hooligan- 
ism and  degenerate  behavior." 

Later  that  day  Laye-Parker  tried  to  hang 
himself  with  his  braces,  but  the  webbing 
broke,  and  he  was  discovered  unconscious 
when  the  guard  came  to  take  him  for  a  further 
examination. 

Although  it  was  nearly  half  past  two  in  the 
morning,  the  streets  were  still  crowded  with 
people  seeking  escape  from  the  stifling  tene- 


ments. Smith  strolled  with  them  along  Gorki 
Street.  At  the  corner  where  the  traffic  lights 
were  red,  he  stopped.  He  felt  happy  and  ex- 
hilarated. He  was  in  Moscow,  thinking  of  how 
to  persuade  Kuprin  to  return,  because  he 
wanted  to  anticipate  Laye-Parker's  violence 
by  reason,  and  because  he  had  an  appetite  for 
excitement. 

And  Vera?  Smith  began  to  contemplate  his 
recollection  of  her.  When  they  had  first  met, 
he  had  thought  that  she  might  have  been  use- 
ful to  his  purpose  of  meeting  Kuprin  again. 
But  after  they  had  met  the  second  time.  Vera 
had  become  for  him  a  separate  person,  whom 
he  had  no  wish  to  exploit.  She  seemed  sincere 
and  he  liked  that.  She  had  an  especially  gentle 
smile,  with  a  dimple  at  one  end  of  her  mouth. 
Smith  liked  that  too. 

When  he  entered  the  lobby  of  the  Metropole 
Hotel,  he  went  straight  to  the  lift  and  waited 
for  the  liftman,  who  appeared  to  be  reading  a 
book,  to  close  the  gate.  The  liftman,  after  a 
quick  glance  in  his  direction,  ignored  him. 

"Fifth  floor,"  Smith  said  sharply. 

The  liftman  raised  his  eyes  and  said,  "The 
lift  isn't  working." 

"I  saw  it  come  down  as  I  came  in,"  Smith 
said  angrily. 

The  liftman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
on  reading. 

Smith  said,  "Is  the  lift  not  working — or  is  it 
just  the  liftman?" 

The  liftman  called  out  to  the  night  clerk  at 
the  desk,  "This  gentleman  is  insulting  me." 

"I  want  particulars  of  the  complaint."  said 
the  clerk.  "Wait  a  minute.  I'll  get  the  forms." 

The  liftman  looked  up,  and  the  two  men 
grinned  and  then,  before  their  amused  com- 
plicity had  faded,  turned  to  Smith. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Smith. 

"Oh.  but  we  do  mind,"  the  clerk  said. 

"I'll  take  the  stairs,"  said  Smith. 

"Not  before  we  have  the  particulars." 


The  clerk  put  his  hand  on  Smith's  am  no 
Smith  shook  it  off.  He  rushed,  panting,  i  ii^ 
red-carpeted  stairs. 

On  the  fifth  story,  the  woman  floor  ^ 
put  down  the  telephone  as  he  reache 

landing  and  said,  "Mr.  Smith   "  b 

brushed  past  her,  fumbled  with  the  hea\ 
in  the  lock,  and  burst  into  the  room. 

He  switched  on  the  light,  and  there,  li 
expected  visitor,  a  man  in  a  navy-blue  su 
foraging  in  his  suitcase.  The  man  had  i-„ 
Laye-Parker's  parcel  from  the  suitcast  ikj 
had  already  torn  the  wrappings  from  it 
Smith  pulled  him,  dazzled  in  the  sudden 
by  his  shirt  collar.  The  Russian,  still  hi 
the  parcel,  swung  round  and  butted  ' 
under  the  chin.  Smith  closed  with  him,  bi  i, 
other  wriggled  his  way  out  of  every  grip  Ix 
window  was  two  yards  away  and,  still  jlii  ^ 
to  the  parcel,  he  put  one  leg  over  thetla. 
Before  he  could  get  the  other  over,  Smitl^  i : 
himself  in  a  Rugby  tackle  onto  his  anki 
clung  to  it.  The  Russian  shook  himsel 
and  hauled  himself  out  of  the  window,  hi 
Laye-Parker's  parcel  between  his  knees 
the  parcel  slipped,  struck  the  ledge  aniell 
into  the  room. 

Smith  pulled  himself  up.  He  sat  for  ;>» 
moments  holding  his  head  in  his  hands.  ( 
he  went  to  his  suitcase,  which  had  been  roi 
turned  over,  and  saw  that  nothing  had 
taken.  He  picked  up  Laye-Parker's  p: 
Not  only  had  it  been  torn,  but  the  cardl 
box  had  also  been  punctured.  He  held 
to  the  light.  At  first  he  couldn't  make  out 
the  object  was.  Then  he  realized,  and 
"Good  God!"  It  was  a  .38  revolver. 

He  sat  on  the  bed  with  it  for  a  few  mor 
and  said,  "Damn  Laye-Parker."  The 
locked  the  door  and  went  into  the  bathr  % 
He  unwrapped  the  parcel  on  a  bath  towt  mi 
laid  out  the  .38  and  its  ammunition.  Th  ht 
wrapped  the  contents  of  the  parcel  in  auM 
shirt,  tore  up  the  wrappings,  flushed  n 
down  the  toilet  and  returned  to  the  bedr  u 

For  the  rest  of  the  night  he  lay  witllie 
bundle  under  his  head,  awake,  certain  th;  he 
visitor  was  an  MVD  man,  and  wondn? 
if  he  would  return.  But  no  one  troubled  ' 
When  day  came,  he  slept  for  a  few  mii 
only  to  wake  with  rivulets  of  sweat  trie 
down  his  chest  as  the  light  fell  througltn 
closed  windows.  J 

"I  feel  peculiar,"  said  Smith.  l 

"What  is  it?"  Vera  asked  anxiously,  pi  nj 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  Kolya,  the  driver,  s'lij 
the  wheel  of  the  lorry  to  avoid  a  small  PcJj 
that  rushed  at  them  from  a  side  tur 
"Aren't  you  well?"  Vera  asked,  holdin| 
arm  as  the  milk  cans  behind  them  clanged 

"I  didn't  sleep  well,"  said  Smith. 

Kolya,  driving  the  milk  lorry,  had  of 
Vera  a  lift  to  the  beaches  by  the  river, 
all  right,"  she  explained  to  Smith,  "he's  I 
ing  up  his  fiancee  at  the  farm.  He'll  be  pl^ 
if  you  come." 

So  at  7 :30  in  the  morning  they  had  met 
side  the  Kiev  Railway  station.  An  hour 
when  they  were  passing  through  villages] 
painted  wooden  huts,  the  sun  was  already 

Family  parties  were  assembling  on  the  ? 
spits  by  the  river.  In  the  exultation  c  IH 
washed  morning  air  and  the  untroubled  » 
light  Kolya  began  to  sing  and  Vera,  jc 
in,  put  her  arm  around  his  shoulders.  J 

"You  won't  forget  to  pick  me  up?"  she! 

"No,"  said  Kolya.  "At  the  crossro^'J 
seven  o'clock."  I 

He  pulled  the  lorry  to  a  stop  and  Sl 
climbed  down,  helping  Vera  to  follow  wi^  A 
picnic  basket.  They  had  scarcely  set  foi 
the  rutted  path  when  Kolya  put  his 
into  gear  again  and  started  off.  ^ 

"He's  in  a  hurry  to  see  his  girl,"  said-'i 

"Good,"  said  Smith  stiffly.  1 

To  the  right  beyond  a  copse  of  alder  « 
was  the  river,  glittering  in  the  sunlight  thr 
the  reeds.  On  the  left  was  a  birch  wood. 

"Why  are  you  sulky?"  Vera  asked. 

"I'm  not,"  said  Smith,  taking  up  the  ba 

"Yes,  you  arc.  I'm  not  going  to  move 
step  till  I  know  why  you're  sulking." 

"Well,"  said  Smith,  "1  didn't  like  the 
you  put  your  arm  around  Kolya  whei 
were  driving." 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURN/ 


Now.. .a 
special  laxative 
for  women! 

Gives  gentle  relief  more  naturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 


"During  pregnancy  and 
after  my  baby's  birth," 
writes  Mrs.  Kelly,  "1 
needed  a  gentle  laxative 
and  really  found  it  in 
Correctol!  It  worked  so 
wonderfully,  I've  recom- 
mended it  to  other  ex- 
pectant mothers  among 
my  friends." 


Mrs.  H.  J.  Kelly 
Lake  Villa,  III. 


Correctol®  has  been  specially  developed 
for  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 
pletely different  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
laxatives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle 
regulator thiiX  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
with  this,  Correctol  contains  just  enough 
mild  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle 
ingredients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
more  naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
tive can.  Even  in  pregnancy  and  follow- 
ing childbirth.  In  menstrual  periods— and 
after  middle  age,  too! 

Do  try  Correctol  soon.  /^^" 
30tiny  pink  tablets.  $1.00  I  I  Good  Housekeeping 
—at  any  drug  counter.        x.^.....   .x*^ 

COOLER  CHEST! 


THIS  all  aluminum  chest  will  hold  a  full  case  of 
beverages.  Equipped  with  a  bottle  opener,  a 
drain  plug,  and  removable  food  tray,  it  is  ideal  for 
picnic  or  traveling  enjoyment. 

To  earn  yours,  send  us  five  2-year  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  subscriptions  at  $6  each,  or  three  2-year 
Saturday  Evening  Post  subscriptions  at  $10  each.  All 
subscriptions  must  be  sold  outside  your  home  at  the 
full  advertised  price.  Both  new  and  renewals  count 
but  not  your  personal  or  personal  gift  subscriptions. 
Write  your  order  on  plain  paper  and  mail  with 
your  own  name  and  address  and  full  remittance  to 
us.  Offer  good  in  continental  U.S.  only,  until  October 
Ist,  1959.  Sorry,  no  cooler  chests  may  be  sold  for  cash. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

783  Independence  Square  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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Popular  Club,  it's  easy  because  each  fnend 
gets  FREE  Dividends,  saves  20'?''  on  every- 
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ceive S50'  $150'  and  MORE:  in  gifts  for 
your  home'  FREE  full-color  HUCiE  book- 
catalog,  and  full  details  Write  NOW 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  108 

"You're  jealous?"  Vera  asked,  opening  her 
eyes  wide. 

"Yes,"  said  Smith,  "1  am." 

He  waited  for  her  to  reply,  and  watched  as 
her  smile  faded.  He  expected  her  to  laugh,  but 
instead  she  answered  in  her  slow,  reflective 
voice,  "Yes,  I  understand.  It  was  thoughtless 
of  me.  But  you  see"— she  took  his  arm  and 
began  to  walk  to  the  river — "I  was  happy  be- 
ing with  you,  and  Kolya  was  happy  that  he 
was  going  to  his  farm  and  1  wanted  the  whole 
world  to  be  happy." 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Smith. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Vera. 

Smith  stopped  and  put  down  the  basket. 
She  stood  in  front  of  him  and  laid  her  face 
against  his  cheek.  "I  so  wanted  you  to  be 
happy,"  she  said. 

He  raised  her  head,  and  smiled.  "You,"  he 
said,  "are  the  nicest  human  being  I've  ever 
met  in  my  life." 

"That  is  perhaps  too  much,"  she  said,  and  a 
smile  began  to  tremble  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  "But  I  want  you  to  have  a  good  opin- 
ion of  me," 

They  found  a  stretch  of  sand  by  the  river- 
side, and  Vera  took  off  her  dress.  Like  the 
other  Soviet  women  whom  he  had  seen  by  the 
river,  she  wore  beneath  it  a  blue  brassiere  and 
pants  which  served  as  an  informal  bathing 
suit  as  well  as  daily  garments.  Smith  was 
about  to  offer  her  some  facetious  flattery;  but 
her  expression  was  solemn,  and  he  felt  that 
to  have  referred  to  what  was  a  normal  practice 
in  Russia  would  have  seemed  prurient. 

"I've  swum  so  little  this  year,"  Vera  said. 
"Look  at  my  arms  and  legs.  They're  white." 

But  as  his  eyes  traveled  over  her  long, 
straight  legs  and  solid  thighs,  and  then  over 
her  arms  and  breasts,  she  flushed  and  drew  her 
dress  against  her  as  if  to  refold  it. 

They  lay  in  the  hot  sun  with  their  faces 
close  together  while  around  them  gathered 
the  mothers  and  fathers  and  children  who  had 
come  to  bathe.  After  rising  so  early  they  both 
felt  sleepy,  and  they  spoke  idly  to  each  other 
of  London,  and  Moscow,  of  their  friends  and 
work,  relaxed  in  the  torpid  murmur  which 
only  the  cries  of  children  and  the  splashing  in 
the  river  disturbed. 

"You  said  you  felt  happy,"  Vera  said.  "Arc 
you  still?" 

"Yes." 

"What  do  you  need  for  happiness?"  Vera 
asked. 

"To  begin  with — trust.  And  everything 
flows  from  that." 

"And  the  material  conditions?" 

Smith  turned  his  face  to  hers.  "I'll  settle  for 
this,"  he  said,  and  felt  her  hand  clasp  his  and 
draw  it  next  to  her  side. 

"Shall  we  take  our  lunch  into  the  woods?" 
Vera  asked,  talking  with  her  eyes  closed. 

"After  we  bathe?" 

"Yes." 

Smith  changed  into  his  swimming  shorts 
with  acrobatic  modesty,  and  they  swam  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  warm  and  turbid 
river.  When  they  found  themselves  in  mid- 
stream, Smith  said,  "Funny  to  think  we  didn't 
know  each  other  six  days  ago."  And  Vera, 
drifting  on  her  back  and  looking  at  the  un- 
broken blue  sky,  said,  "Why  do  you  say  it's 
funny?" 

Following  a  hare  track  that  led  into  the 
wood,  they  found  a  clearing  where  Smith 
spread  out  the  picnic  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
sliced  sausage,  black  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
beer.  Around  them  the  wood  lay  in  total  still- 
ness except  for  the  occasional  snap  of  a  twig 
or  the  stir  of  a  leaf.  Even  the  birds  had  become 
silent  in  the  noonday  heat. 

"I  like  to  come  here,"  said  Vera,  hugging 
her  white  dress  over  her  knees.  "In  Russia  we 
call  this  a  dreaming  wood.  My  grandmother 
used  to  tell  stories  about  witches  and  princes 
and  wood  gatherers — these  woods  are  very 
special." 

"What  about  them?"  Smith  asked,  trying 
to  open  the  beer  bottle  with  an  English  penny. 

"They  speak,"  said  Vera.  "There's  a  Rus- 
sian legend  that  if  you  enter  a  wood  where  no 
human  being  has  ever  been  before,  you  be- 
come enchanted— like  the  wood  itself." 

The  cap  yielded,  and  Smith  held  up  the  bot- 
tle triumphantly.  "And  what  then?" 


"Nothing,"  she  said,  her  expression  chang- 
ing. She  added  inconsequentially,  "I'm  going 
for  my  holidays  next  week." 

"Where?" 

"I'm  going  to  Yalta.  I'm  going  to  spend  a 
month  at  the  Theatrical  Artists'  Rest  Home." 
"It  sounds  awful,"  said  Smith. 
"Why?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't  know. 
Must  you  go?" 

"It  depends.  I  couldn't  go  last  year  because 
great-aunt  was  ill.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
stay  in  Moscow,  Smith?" 

"Till  next  week." 

"And  after?" 

"Afterward,"  Smith  said  firmly,  "I'm  going 
to  Yalta." 

Her  eyes  became  bright  with  happiness. 
"Really.  Do  you  really,  really  mean  it?" 

"Of  course."  Smith  said  magnanimously. 

"What  will  you  do  there?" 

"I'll  read  Chekhov,  and  go  down  to  the 
mole  to  watch  the  boats  coming  in  from 
Alupka — and  I'll  go  swimming  with  you." 

"Every  morning?" 

"Yes,  every  morning." 

"And  after  thai?" 

"And  after  that  we'll  come  back  to  Mos- 
cow." 

"And  after  that  you'll  go  back  to  England." 
"Yes,"  said  Smith,  pouring  the  beer.  "I 
must  go  back.  I  have  to  work." 


FALL  GUy 

By  GEORGIE 
STARBUCK  GALBRAITH 


Oh,  why  is  he  painted  with 
iodine? 

Why  is  he  lame  and  hobbiy? 
'Cause  liis  slepladdor's  like 
,><>iirs  and  iiiiiK-: 
Wobbly! 


"You'll  forget" — she  hesitated  and  ended, 
"the  Soviet  Union." 

"No,"  said  Smith.  "I  told  you.  I've  been 
happy  here.  I'll  never  think  of  Russia  without 
thinking  of  you.  I'll  never  be  as  happy 
again  "  He  paused. 

"Yes,  say  it,"  Vera  said. 

"  as  happy  as  1  have  been— and  am— 

with  you." 

"It's  sad  that  you  must  go  away." 

"I'll  come  back." 

"No,"  Vera  said.  "I  don't  think  you  will. 
People  always  say  they'll  come  back.  But  they 
rarely  do." 

"What's  to  stop  me  returning?" 

She  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  the  meal, 
put  them  in  a  paper  bag  and  began  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  moss.  "I  can  think  of  many  reasons. 
You  will  meet  someone  in  England  and  fall  in 
love  " 

"But  assuming  that  I  don't  " 

She  sat  up  and  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face.  "Perhaps  they  won't  let  you,"  she  told 
him. 

"Who  are  'they'?" 

"  'They,' "  said  Vera  reflectively,  "are  the  ter- 
rible people  who  live  in  the  dreaming  wood. 
And  when  we  think  we're  happy  they  leap  on 
us  like  Baba  Yaga."  She  pretended  to  shudder 
as  she  said  the  name  of  the  famous  witch. 

Smith  laughed.  "I  thought  you  were  all 
rationalists — that  you  didn't  believe  in  haha 
stories." 

"In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Smith."  said  Vera, 
"you  mustn't  think  of  us  as  'all.'  We  are  in- 
dividuals, not  'all.'  And  in  the  second  place, 
it's  not  a  haha  story.  This  is  a  dreaming  wood. 
Listen!  What  can  you  hear?" 

"I  can  hear  breathing,"  said  Smith  with  his 
eyes  shut. 

"It's  the  wood,"  said  Vera.  "What  else?" 

He  listened,  and  the  wood  that  had  seemed 
silent  now  creaked  and  stirred  and  crackled 
and  muttered. 


"Can  you  hear?"  she  asked  again.  "Ever 
thing  seems  silent  and  peaceful.  But  if  yc 
listen,  you  find  that  the  wood  is  talking  ar 
stirring.  Let's  go  back  to  the  river." 

"No,"  said  Smith.  He  turned  to  face  he 
and  then  pressed  her  shoulders  against  tl 
ground.  She  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  hii 
steadily  without  stirring  until  he  moved  h 
hand  toward  her  breast.  She  shook  her  hea 
slowly  and  he  said,  "Why  not?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered,  "but  m 
now." 

He  kissed  her  mouth,  and  the  wood  seem< 
to  fall  into  its  old  silence. 

When  they  arrived  back  at  MadanI 
Kuprin's  flat,  they  were  greeted  by  an  o 
woman  with  white  hair  drawn  back  from 
reddened  face  and  wearing  an  apron  wi#i 
design  of  apples  and  pears.  Vera  introdi|^ 
her  as  Marfushka. 

"She  has  been  our  cook  for  years  ai 
years,"  she  said,  "and  before  that  she  was  i 
nurse." 

"Who's  he?"  Marfushka  asked,  looking su 
piciously  at  Smith. 

Vera  laughed.  "He's  a  friend  from  England 

Marfushka  wrinkled  her  forehead  in  pu 
zlement.  "Why  do  you  travel?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Smith.  "I  like  to  see  how  othi 
people  live," 

The  cook  rubbed  her  hands  on  her  aprq 
and  said,  "You  can  hang  yourself  from  yoi 
own  tree  as  well  as  from  your  neighbor's 
Then  she  went  back  to  her  cooking, 

"She's  not  very  friendly,"  said  Smith. 

"Oh,  but  she  is,"  said  Vera.  "She's  our  re 
Russia — a  peasant  woman." 

"Where's  your  great-aunt?"  Smith  asks 
Before  Vera  could  answer,  the  door  had  open« 
and  Madame  Kuprin  came  in,  wearing  hj 
black  lace  dress  and  extending  her  hand  ti 
ward  Smith. 

"Please  introduce  me,"  she  said  in  Frenq 
as  if  she  had  never  seen  Smith  before. 

Smith  bowed  to  her,  and  Vera  said,  "Th 
is  Mr.  Smith  from  England,  who  is  an  o 
friend  of  Vassili's." 

"Please  take  a  seat."  said  Madame  Kuprj 
"You  knew  my  son  in  Paris?" 

"No,  in  Cambridge,"  said  Smith. 

"Yes,"  said  Madame  Kuprin,  ignoring  h 
correction.  "Paris  is  my  favorite  city.  It  isi 
often  that  we  have  visitors  from  the  v/i 
Utmiere." 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  Vera  rose. 

"No.  Let  the  servants  go,"  Madame  KupC 
commanded,  and  Marfushka  hurried  wi 
short,  fat  iegb  to  open  the  door. 

For  a  moment  Smith  looked  at  the  man  wt 
stood  in  the  doorway  without  connecting  ij 
familiar  features  with  the  man  whom  he  hi 
seen  in  the  Park  of  Culture.  Suddenly  t 
smiling  face,  the  slightly  bent  shoulders,  ai 
above  all  the  high-pitched  and  cheerful  voi 
formed  themselves  into  the  person  who  h 
become  almost  a  mythological  character 
his  mind. 

"Koopy !"  he  exclaimed,  rising  to  his  feet 
Kuprin  hugged  his  mother  with  a  long,  heai 
felt  embrace,  kissed  Vera  on  the  cheeks  a 
then,  turning  to  Smith,  flung  his  arms  arou 
his  shoulders,  saying,  "My  dear  Smith!" 

"This  is  absolutely  wonderful,"  said  Smiii 
"Vera — how  nice  of  you  to  arrange  it." 

Vera  smiled,  and  said,  "I'm  glad." 

"You  have  a  very  charming  cousin,"  s? 
Smith  to  Kuprin,  drawing  up  a  chair.  1 
spoke  in  Russian.  "You  haven't  really  chang 
much.  Are  they  working  you  hard?" 

"Very  hard."  ; 

"Your  Chelovyek  certainly  shook  us." 

"We  all  did  it,"  said  Kuprin.  "It's  a  SoK 
achievement.  We're  very  proud  of  it." 

Kuprin  took  his  mother's  hand  and  led  \\ 
to  the  table.  Smith  sat  on  her  right,  he  on  1; 
left,  and  Vera  opposite.  The  soup  steamed  I 
the  pot,  and  Vera  ladled  it. 

"It's  strange  to  think  of  Cambridge  nov 
said  Kuprin.  pouring  out  a  white  Georgi 
wine  in  anticipation  of  the  large  glazed  sti 
geon  that  stretched  across  the  table.  "I  v 
very  happy  there,  you  know." 

"I've  often  been  back,"  said  Smith.  "W 
don't  you  come  and  see  us  in  Englai 
Koopy?" 

"I'd  like  to,"  said  Kuprin.  "I  really  won 
But  I'm  working  on  a  few  projects  — 
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0,  L  helovyeks?" 

1.  Ill  having  a  rest  from  high-energy 
T  re's  no  secret  about  it.  The  Amer- 
a  ourselves  have  been  working  on 
sc.;  rocket  engines  using  hquid  fluorine 
it  ation  with  ammonia  or  unsymmetri- 
n-  lyl  hydrazine  as  fuels.  But  highly 
,i\  iliiorine  is  hard  to  handle." 

10  know  the  first  thing  about  it,"  said 
,11  you  scientists  work  in  a  different 

s  viid  Kuprin,  "but  we  live  in  this 
CI  lists  haven't  really  any  power.  We're 
hi  .'chnicians  of  power.  The  politicians 
\  ich  mountains  to  move." 
tl  good  or  bad?"  Smith  asked, 
d  :nds  on  how  good  or  bad  the  poli- 

<   lid  Vera.  "It  depends  on  how  good 
people  are.  It's  we  who  choose  our 

le  cutlets  are  excellent,"  said  Smith, 
a  Madame  Kuprin,  who  had  listened 
ir  nversation  with  a  smile  on  her  face, 
•s  ^aid  Kuprin.  "It  reminds  me,  Smith, 

11  cry  fascinating  experiments  we've 
k  '4  lately.  But  I  mustn't  bore  you  with 


bit,"  said  Smith.  "It  fascinates  me — 
ist  spell  it  out  rather  slowly." 
I  ve  been  experimenting  lately  with 
ants.  D'you  know  what  they  are?" 
actly — but  I  can  guess.  What's  it  got 
rockets?" 

ciything.  We  have  to  know  what  are 
illogical  reactions  to  certain  physi- 
ums  in  space  flight.  You've  heard  of 


li 


psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have 
ging  themselves  for  fifty  years  with 

I  order  to  produce  a  severe  psycho- 
lurbance.  We've  been  using  a  Swiss 

synthetic  phantasticant  called  ly- 
i  tliethylamide — LSDi,." 
^  the  effect?"  Vera  asked. 

try  it,  Vcrochka,"  said  Kuprin.  "It 
iL-  range  of  attention — it  puts  you  at 

of  one  particular  stimulus — it  pre- 

I I  om  grasping  abstract  propositions, 
en  produce  complex  hallucinations 
ictrical  patterns  and  landscapes  with 


)t  I  wear  off?"  Smith  asked. 

■s  iier  a  good  night's  sleep." 

5  c  the  formula  of  love,"  said  Madame 

n  When  I  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be 

n  le  to  talk  of  love  as  a  chemical  at- 

in  elective   affinities — you've  proved 

)t  t,"  said  Kuprin. 

;a  don't."  said  Vera.  "I  wouldn't  like 
ie  that  love  is  only  a  phantasticant." 
el  all  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Smith,  "is 
n  II  the  side  of  the  idealists." 

;  I.  ' said  Madame  Kuprin. 

I  ■  to  be,  but  I'm  not,"  said  Kuprin. 
A  would  too,"  said  Vera  simvly,  "for 
It  She  raised  her  glass  to  Smith.  "To 
c  onal  idealists." 

it  d  and  said,  "Yes — they're  all  right." 
h^dded,  "And  to  my  hosts." 

J 1  know  whom  I  ran  into  the  other 
I  prin  asked  during  coffee.  "That  fel- 
a;  Parker.  Do  you  remember  him?" 
n  him  well,"  said  Smith.  "He's  in  the 
.e  him  practically  every  day." 
c  sort  of  man,"  said  Kuprin,  "who 
c  nges.  I'm  sure  he  hasn't  had  a  new 
in  he  was  a  student." 

>ou're  wrong,"  said  Smith  loyally. 
Hy  a  very  earnest,  worth-while  per- 
ls ist  finds  it  hard  to  live  down  to  the 
e  ate." 

se  result  of  your  educational  system," 
a  in. 

'  It  is  inadequate,"  Smith  agreed 
lie  reason  the  Scots  have  always  been 
gineers  than  the  English  is  that 
eiways  had  a  more  democratic  soci- 
'  ;in  society.  They've  never  thought 
al  ork  a  low-grade  social  activity.  But 
jl?d  it  was  always  'Send  for  the  man'  if 
•  \<it  wr<5ng." 

Tit  change,"  said  Kuprin. 
ivhanging,"  said  Smith.  "Science  is 
li  respectable." 


"How's  old  Hatherley?"  Kuprin  asked. 

"He  died  last  year,  with  a  column  in  the 
Times." 

"What  about  Anderson?" 

"Anderson?  He's  become  a  television  pun- 
dit. Do  you  remember  Heffler— All  Souls?" 

"I  remember  him  vaguely.  He  was  a  second- 
rate  historian  with  a  nose  for  publicity.  What 
about  him?" 

"Nothing  much.  He's  now  a  second-rate 
M.P.  with  a  nose  for  publicity.  It  doesn't 
change." 

"You  should  be  in  Parliament,"  Kuprin 
said  emphatically.  "You  have  imagination— 
you're  sincere  " 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Smith.  "I'm  not  a 
party  man.  It  doesn't  go  with  sincerity." 

"That's  not  quite  so,"  Kuprin  said,  declin- 
ing Smith's  offer  of  a  cigarette.  "If  you  had  a 
hundred  independents  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they'd  form  an  Independent  Party.  A 
party,  after  all,  is  only  disciplined  opinion. 
Mind  you,  I  sympathize.  I  don't  belong  to  the 
Party  either." 

"You  don't?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I'm  a  scientist,  a  humanist. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  against  the 
Party.  I  just  am  not  a  member." 

"Why  not?" 

Kuprin  clasped  his  knees  with  both  his 
hands,  and  said,  "I'll  swear  I  never  told  you 
this,  but  it's  a  fact.  I  believe  in  nonresistance 
to  evil.  Don't  smile.  I  really  do.  But  like  Tol- 
stoy himself — I  haven't  the  courage  to  be  a 
real  Tolsloyan." 

He  put  up  his  hand  as  Smith  made  to  inter- 
rupt him. 

"Mind  you,  I've  got  a  house  outside  Mos- 
cow and  another  in  Yalta.  They  give  me  every 
facility — more  than  I  ever  had  in  Cambridge — 
and  I'm  the  prisoner  of  my  own  talents.  I  get  a 
night  of!"  to  see  my  mother — like  a  paroled 
convict." 

■"Can't  you  return  to  England?" 

"No,"  said  Kuprin.  "It's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  continue  to  work  because  my  work  is 
equally  valid  for  war  or  peace.  But  I'll  tell  you 
something.  Smith" — his  face  became  somber — 
"the  day  the  Chelovyek  is  used  for  war  " 

"Well?" 

"Nothing,  nothing."  said  Kuprin,  changing 
his  mind  in  mid-sentence. 

"But  you  recognize  that  the  best  purposes 
of  science  are  transcendental — they  have  no 
frontiers — they  look  down  on  our  absurd 
boundaries  from  a  vast  height." 

"It's  true,"  said  Kuprin  gravely.  "Yet  we  all 
need  a  base.  Einstein  found  his  in  America. 
And  my  base  is  here." 

"Would  you  ever  consider  visiting  us  in 
England?" 

Kuprin  smiled,  and  sighed.  "It's  one  of  my 
dreams.  But  when— when?  . . .  I'm  leaving  for 
Yalta  in  a  few  days." 

"I  may  be  going  there  myself,  but  let's  meet 
before  then." 

"If  I  can— if  I  can,"  Kuprin  said  abstract- 
edly, taking  out  his  watch.  "If  you're  there, 
you  must  come  and  see  me.  Good  night. 
Smith."  He  shook  his  hand  cordially. 

"Koopy,"  said  Smith,  detaining  him,  "I 
must  see  you  again.  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"A  message?" 

"Yes— a  message,  from  Nadya." 

"From  Nadya,"  Kuprin  repeated,  and  his 
face  became  pale.  For  a  few  seconds  he  didn't 
speak.  Then  he  sat  on  one  of  the  brocaded 
chairs  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  temple. 
"How  is  she?"  he  asked  without  looking  up. 

"She  sends  you  her  love,"  Smith  said,  and 
he  watched  the  tears  spurt  between  Kuprin's 
fingers  and  trickle  down  the  back  of  his  hands. 

Vera,  her  own  eyes  brilliant  with  tears, 
turned  to  Smith.  "You  kept  it  a  secret,  but 
thank  you."  She  kissed  Kuprin  on  both  cheeks, 
and  Smith  said  to  him: 

"We  must  arrange  to  meet  again.  Vera  can 
arrange  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  Nadya." 

"Yes,"  said  Kuprin,  "all  about  Nadya— 
everything.  Let  Vera  arrange  it." 

"So  there's  the  Daily  Worker,"  said  Nina. 

Holloway  and  Smith  brooded  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  Smith  said,  "No,  the  Times.  Not 
the  Daily  Worker." 

"The  Daily  Worker,"  Nina  insisted,  "tells 
the  truth.  That  is  why  its  circulation  is  encour- 
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aged  in  the  Soviet  Union,  wiiereas  the  capital- 
ist press  " 

"What  we  want  is  the  Times,"  said  Smith. 
"Is  there  anywhere  we  can  get  a  copy?" 

They  had  finished  the  morning  tour  and 
stood  outside  the  hotel,  trying  to  persuade 
Nina  to  provide  them  with  an  English  news- 
paper. 

"We  have,  of  course,"  she  said  brightly, 
"the  publications  of  our  international  publish- 
ing house  in  English,  as  well  as  English  papers 
of  commercial  interest  such  as  the  Draper's 
Record,  the  Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder, 
the  " 

"No,"  said  Holloway,  "we  want  the  Times." 

"So  well,"  said  Nina,  temporizing.  "Let's 
eat  lunch  first  and  then  we  will  examine  the 
possibilities." 

They  trudged  up  the  stairs  to  the  restaurant. 

"Seen  him  this  morning?"  Smith  asked. 

"No,"  said  Holloway.  "I  imagine  he's  lying 
doggo  for  a  bit." 

"Perhaps  one  of  us  ought  to  see  how  he  is," 
said  Smith. 

"He's  all  right,"  said  Holloway.  "I've  no- 
ticed about  fellows  like  Laye-Parker  that  if 
you  go  with  them  to  a  swing  gate  they'll  bow 
to  you  politely  but  they're  always  the  first  to 
get  through." 

After  lunch  they  asked  the  manager  of  the 
Intourist  Bureau  whether  he  had  seen  Laye- 
Parker.  The  manager  went  to  the  porter's  desk 
and  spoke  briefly  to  the  concierge.  "Mr.  Laye- 
Parker  has  gone."  he  said.  "He  paid  his  bill 
and  left." 

"Where's  he  gone?"  Holloway  asked. 

"How  do  I  know?"  the  manager  replied. 
"Once  our  guests  have  gone,  they've  gone." 

"Wait  here,"  said  Holloway  to  Smith.  "I'll 
see  if  I  can  get  some  real  dope." 

In  his  room,  Holloway  leleplioned  to  the 
British  embassy.  "Could  I  speak  to  Mr. 
Hesketh-Payne — travel  department?" 

He  sat  on  the  chaise-longue,  whistling  as 
he  waited  for  the  connection  to  be  made. 

"Heskelh-Payne,"  a  dissatisfied  voice  said 
at  the  other  end.  "Who  are  you?" 

"This  is  Mr.  Holloway — I'm  talking  from 
the  Melropole." 

"Ah,  yes — Holloway  from  the  Metropole. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  don't  know" — his  Midland  accent  had 
become  pronounced — "I'm  not  really  sure 
what  you  can  do." 

"Well,  what's  the  problem?" 

"It's  very  awkward,"  said  Holloway.  "I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  ticket." 

"Which  one?" 

"My  Railston  ticket." 

"Oh!"  There  was  another  pause.  "Awk- 
ward," Hesketh-Payne  said  at  last.  "Where 
d'you  think  you  lost  it?" 

"Somewhere  outside  the  Prager — about  two 
o'clock  a  couple  of  nights  ago." 

"You've  looked  for  it?" 

"I  looked  everywhere  in  the  hotel — they 
haven't  seen  it.  Or  if  they  have,  they're  keep- 
ing mum." 

"It's  really  very  awkward."  Hesketh-Payne's 
voice  had  become  irritable.  "What  do  you 
want  us  to  do  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Holloway.  "I  just 
thought  you'd  like  to  know." 

"It's  really  too  bad,"  said  Hesketh-Payne. 
"You'd  better  come  along  here.  No,  I've  got  a 
better  idea.  I'll  see  you  in  half  an  hour  in 
Gorki  Street  by  the  first  shoe  cleaner  on  the 
left-hand  side." 

"O.K.,"  said  Holloway. 

"Any  news?"  asked  Smith  when  Holloway 
returned. 

"Not  yet— but  I  hope  to  know  a  bit  more 
later.  Be  seeing  you." 

Hesketh-Payne  was  crouching  over  the  shoe- 
shine  box  while  the  polisher,  an  old  woman, 
was  addressing  the  brown  leather  in  a  eulogy. 

"In  England,"  said  Hesketh-Payne  in  broken 
Russian,  "all  have  shoes  like  this— all." 

"All,"  she  echoed  with  a  sigh,  polishing 
with  her  utmost  strength,  "all  have  leather 
like  this."  And  then  she  bravely  added,  "In 
Russia  too— soon— we  will  all  have  leather 
shoes  like  this." 

"Yes,"  said  Hesketh-Payne  soothingly.  He 
paid  the  woman  and  caught  up  with  Holloway, 
who  had  slowly  walked  past. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  he  asked. 


"It's  Laye-Parker,"  said  Holloway.  "There's 
no  sign  of  him." 
"And  what  do  you  think  happened?" 
"God  knows." 

"Would  you  like  to  know?"  Hesketh-Payne 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Holloway.  "And  on  the  princi- 
ple that  one's  company  and  two's  a  crowd, 
you'd  better  make  it  snappy." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  They've  got  him  inside. 
After  you  rang  we  had  a  call  from  Foreign 
Affairs." 

"Who've  got  him — the  militia?" 

"No— the  MVD.  He's  in  the  Lubyanka." 

"And  " 

"And— nothing.  We  must  let  it  sweat  for  a 
bit.  We  can't  do  anything  at  the  moment." 

"What've  they  got  him  for?" 

"Hooliganism,  if  you  please — or,  as  they 
call  it,  'gooliganism!'" 

"It's  absurd." 

"Not  if  he  ends  up  in  bed  with  a  male 
soprano.  Bakaleinikov." 
"Oh!" 

"It's  a  nuisance— H.E.  is  livid.  And  by  the 
way,  we've  lost  our  own  ticket.  We've  lost 
Zagornetz." 

"That,  as  you  would  say,  was  careless." 

"Not  a  bit — he  just  came  off  in  our  hands," 
Holloway  told  him. 

After  contemplating  his  reflection  in  the 
large  gilt  looking  glass  opposite  the  bed,  eying 
with  distaste  the  two  lines  which  had  en- 
trenched themselves  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  recalling  by  contrast  the  bloom  of 
Vera's  face.  Smith  went  to  the  window  over- 
looking the  square  that  was  now  part  of  his 
daily  experience. 

Since  the  night  at  the  Prager  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness had  come  over  him  whenever  he  thought 
of  Laye-Parker.  Angry  at  first  because  of  his 
behavior,  then  relieved  by  his  absence.  Smith 
had  found  himself  unwillingly  invaded  by  con- 
cern. Looking  out  on  the  alien  streets,  he  felt  a 
sense  of  loneliness  for  Laye-Parker,  who,  un- 
accompanied, had  gone  off  to  somewhere 
unknown.  Then,  once  again,  he  felt  resentment 
as  he  remembered  the  revolver  he  had  saddled 
him  with. 

He  locked  the  door  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  bathroom  to  look  again  at  the  revolver 
which  he  now  carried  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  It  weighed  only  about  twenty  ounces 


and  took  five  bullets.  The  barrel  was  short,  lit- 
tle more  than  two  inches.  Smith  knew  the 
weapon  well  and,  feeling  it  in  his  hand,  felt  a 
reluctant  admiration  for  its  functional  effi- 
ciency. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Smith,  his 
heart  pounding  in  a  drumbeat,  drew  the  eider- 
down quickly  over  the  weapon. 

"Yes — who's  there?"  he  asked. 

"It's  me— Holloway."  said  a  voice. 

Smith  opened  the  door,  and  Holloway  en- 
tered, his  manner  brisk  and  different  from  its 
normal  meandering  style. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Smith  said. 

"The  trouble.  Smith,  is  that  your  friend 
Laye-Parker  is  now  in  the  Lubyanka  Prison 
after  making  an  ass  of  himself  in  rather  un- 
pleasant circumstances." 

Holloway  had  removed  his  glasses,  and 
Smith  felt  that  he  was  talking  to  a  different 
person  from  the  one  he  had  met  in  the  tourist 
bus.  Even  his  voice  had  changed.  It  was 
clipped,  and  the  Midland  vowels  had  altered 
into  those  of  Southern  England. 

"I've  got  a  message  for  you.  Smith." 

"Who  sent  it?" 

"It's  one  word.  Tsushima."  Holloway  low- 
ered his  voice  as  he  spoke  so  that  Smith  wasn't 
sure  if  he  had  heard  it  correctly. 

"Say  it  again." 

"Tsushima." 

Smith  examined  HoUoway's  solemn  face, 
and  said,  "Who  are  you,  Holloway?" 

"I'm  a  messenger— on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
old  man."  He  said  the  words  "old  man"  with 
a  grin  and  a  return  of  his  Midland  accent. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better,"  Smith  asked,  "if 
we  talked  about  this  in  the  street?" 

They  walked  diagonally  across  the  square, 
at  first  in  silence.  At  last  Holloway  said,  "This 
is  what  we  have  in  mind.  Kuprin's  villa  is  next 
door  to  Chekhov's.  Chekhov's  villa  is  a  sort  of 
museum  now,  a  landmark.  You  can't  miss  it. 
At  eleven  o'clock  next  Saturday  night,  there'll 
be  a  Turkish  boat— a  fast  one— a  few  hundred 
yards  offshore,  and  a  dinghy  by  Kuprin's 
landing  stage.  If  Kuprin  will  go,  it'll  take  him 
off." 

"No,"  said  Smith.  "I've  come  to  a  decision, 
Holloway.  I'm  not  going  on  with  this." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go  ahead  with  something  I 
now  see  as  quite  grotesque,  just  because— very 
stupidly— I  committed  myself." 
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"You  arc  committed,"  Holloway  s,| 
thoughtfully,  looking  down  at  the  cobb, 

"I  don't  see  that."  Smith  said  doggedly 

"T'm  not  concerned  with  whether  you  dc 
you  don't,"  Holloway  said  sharply.  "If  s 
yours.  Now,  don't  panic.  What  I'm  passing] 
to  you  are  orders." 

"What  about  you?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  useful  here  any  m, 
I'm  leaving  tonight." 

"And  Laye-Parker?" 

"We  must  let  him  sweat  it  out  for  a  b' 

"What  if  he  implicates  " 

"He  won't.  You  underrate  him." 

"What  about  his  contact — Zagornetz?" 

"You  can  forget  him." 

They  walked  side  by  side  in  silence  till  F, 
loway  said,  "I'm  sorry,  old  man.  You've  go  i 
go  through  with  it."  # 

"And  what,"  Smith  asked,  "what  if  K^f  i 
won't  go— despite  everything?  Where  do  h 
from  there?" 

Holloway  didn't  reply. 

Smith  walked  along,  frowning,  his  facq 
the  ground.  "What  time  did  you  say?" 

"Eleven  o'clock.  There'll  be  a  regatta  wh 
will  be  a  sort  of  distraction ;  there'll  be  a  fell 
with  a  dinghy — a  Crimean  Tartar,  one 
the  few  that  got  away  from  Stalin.  After  w| 
the  old  boy  did  to  them  " 

"And  if  Kuprin  won't  come?"  Smith 
emphasized. 

"You  must  persuade  him,  old  man." 

"But  that's  not  good  enough,"  said  Sm| 
his  voice  rising  in  pitch. 

"Didn't  Laye-Parker  leave  you  a  thi 
eight?" 

"You're  telling  me  specifically?" 

"Certainly  1  am,"  Holloway  said  calr 
"Kuprin  is  making  a  war  head  for  i 
Chelovyek." 

"And  if  I  threaten  him  and  he  still  refuse] 
come?"  Smith  persisted. 

Holloway  halted,  and  began  to  polish 
glasses.  "Your  orders  are  to  persuade  Kup 
That's  all.  But  if  you've  read  Chekhov—; 
now  I'm  speaking  for  myself — you'll  rem 
ber  the  gun  on  the  wall  in  the  first  act  mus< 
off  before  the  third."  He  put  his  glasses  on ; 
said  sharply,  "Kuprin  is  putting  a  war  hea« 
the  Chelovyek.  Good  luck,  old  man!" 
walked  away  quickly  down  a  side  turning 

In  the  darkened  room.  Vera  walked  hi 
footed,  inspecting  Madame  Kuprin's  arrar 
ments  for  the  night:  the  water  jug  by  the  b 
side,  the  three  pills — two  aspirins  for 
rheumatism  and  the  morning  pheno-ba 
tone — and  the  prayer  book.  Over  the  lamp 
had  laid  a  colored  shawl  so  that  the  cei 
was  dappled  with  subdued  lights. 

"Verochka!"  the  old  woman  muttered./ 
Vera  bent  over  and  kissed  her  lightly  on| 
forehead.  i 

"I'm  here,"  she  whispered.  "Go  to  sk 
my  darling."  She  turned  off  the  light  and  w 
to  her  own  bed,  the  made-up  divan  in  the 
ling  room. 

She  was  tired  and  wanted  to  sleep,  bu 
soon  as  her  face  was  turned  into  her  pillow 
heard  the  grave  beat  of  her  heart  striking  lil 
metronome.  She  was  wide  awake  and  ak 
and  she  felt  that  she  would  never  sleep  ag 
Tomorrow  she  had  to  be  at  the  theater  be) 
eight  o'clock  in  order  to  assemble  the  dr 
ings  of  the  costumes  for  Kakhovka,  the  i 
play  about  the  civil  war.  Then  she  would  li 
to  justify  her  choice  before  the  directors  1 
the  selection  jury.  She  was  certain  she  shi  J 
have  gone  to  the  Frunze  Museum  to  in>ri 
their  collection  of  uniforms  instead  of  rd^S 
on  the  photographs.  But  she  had  preferri  i-) 
take  her  day  off,  and  go  with  Smith.  Srn. 
She  wasn't  sorry.  Smith  was  going  away.  >  • 
denly,  sobbing  into  her  pillow,  she  said  ak 
"Oh,  Smith,  Smith.  Don't  go  away!" 

The  party  had  taken  a  twin  form.  In  I 
White  Room  the  "artistic  lot,"  as  HeskiJ 
Payne  called  them,  were  assembled  aro ! 
Madame  Shurova,  a  producer  from  the  NV 
Theater,  who  was  about  to  leave  for  Lon 
as  the  guest  of  the  British  Council,  while  in 
Red  Room  a  group  of  men  wearing  dark 
suits  stood  respectfully  listening  to  Miss  11 
I  iirsby,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  ' 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1  15 
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(TENSE,  IRRITABLE,  HEADACHY) 


TAKE  a'BAYER  BREAK! 


#/ 


How  the  "BAYER  BREAK" 
makes  you  feel  better  fast! 


1 


First  take  two  Bayer  Aspirin  for  your 
headache. 

Then,  relax.  Sit  down... put  your  feet 
up  and  rest  for  a  while. 

This  brief  rest  plus  Bayer  will  have 
you  feeling  better  fast,  so  you  can  face 
the  heat  with  a  smile.  Try  it. 


Make  this  promise  to  yourself —when  you 
feel  headachy,  worn  down,  and  tense,  stop 
—  take  a  "Bayer  Break."  You'll  find  it's  not 
only  sensible,  but  rewarding.  For  two  Bayer 
Aspirin  and  a  few  minutes  of  relaxation 
quickly  relieve  that  fretful,  headachy  feel- 
ing often  caused  by  the  hot  weather. 


You  see,  thanks  to  Bayer's  newly  discovered 
instant  flaking  action,  a  Bayer  tablet  enters 
your  stomach  — nof  whole  — but  in  soft,  tiny 
flakes.  So  there's  no  waiting  for  relief  until 
the  tablet  disintegrates.  Bayer  Aspirin  is 
ready  to  go  to  work  imtantlij,  to  make  you 
feel  fine  in  practically  no  time. 


'OO  TABLETS  tm  I 

BAYER 


BAYER 
BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF 

the  fastest,  most  gentle  to  the 
stomach  relief  you  can  get  from  pain! 


lADIES'  HOME  JOUf 


KOTEX  and  KIMLON  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


Have  you  discovered  this  new  kind  of  protection? 

Your  modern  life  demands  the  newest,  most  modern  protection  . . .  the  kind  you 

fmd  in  today's  Kotex  napkins.  These  new  napkins  with  the  Kimlon  center  protect  '^^'^r^^^ 

better,  protect  longer. . .  feel  softer,  too.  That's  because  the  Kimlon  center  greatly 

increases  absorbency.  Why  not  find  out  about  new  Kotex  soon  and  see  how  WSS^W 

really  confident  you  can  be. 

New  Kotex  napkins— choice  of  most  women 
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: MINUED  FROM  PAGE  1  12 

n  if  Health,  who  had  come  to  the 
I  on  at  the  invitation  of  the  govern- 
)  iijv  new  developments  in  psychiatric 

1,  .1  husband  who  was  usually  referred 
1  Fiirsby,  although  his  real  name  was 
i  arsons.  And  there  was  Edward,  a 
:.  ewiidered,  kindly  businessman  of 
i:  -eight,  listening  to  the  precise  voice 
,\  explaining  the  British  hospital  sys- 
C  leral  Kirilov,  while  a  young  Russian 
It 

:  ijority  of  the  doctors  in  the  Soviet 
■■ ;  said  in  his  slow  ponderous  voice, 

0  --n." 

Ti  ung  to  raise  the  numbers  of  women 
tt  hing  hospitals,"  said  Miss  Fursby. 
^  dicated  to  that  intention.  ""But  you 
n  ;■  prejudice  is  hard  to  break  down." 
■  ,e  full  equality  of  the  sexes."  said 
il, kirilov,  "even  in  medicine."  He 

1  the  tray  that  the  waiter  was  holding, 
k  -A  drink?" 

inks."  said  Miss  Fursby  looking 
s  shoulder  to  the  door  where  the 
md  his  wife  were  receiving  the 
e\er  touch  it." 

said  Kirilov  to  Edward, 
lid  Miss  Fursby  firmly.  "He  doesn't 
use  us!" 

loljowed,  and  Miss  Fursby,  with  Ed- 


ging, made  for  the  French  ambas- 
>m  she  had  known  in  London. 


s,  nith,"  said  the  ambassador  when 
sh'k  his  hand.  "Fd  heard  you  were  in 
w  always  read  you  in  the  Observer." 
u  member  the  name,  sir,"  said  Hes- 
a\ who  was  standing  by  to  prompt, 
f   you've  forgotten  the  paper.  Mr. 


upid  of  me!"  the  ambassador  said 
"I  always  confuse  those  Sunday 


a'uitter  of  fact,  I  don't  write   " 

but  the  ambassadress,  with  a 
had  already  passed  him  on  into 
room. 

red  his  way  through  the  inter- 
.  rowd  to  the  White  Room  where 
.  Vera,  talking  gaily  with  her 
.  •  .IS  an  unfamiliar  sight  and  Smith, 
>e  ;  of  guilt.  Stayed  watching  for  a  few 
s  r  demeanor  in  his  absence.  When 
ik  her  usually  composed  face  became 
:  !  he  noticed  with  a  pang  the  curly 
II  le  left  corner  of  her  mouth.  He  re- 
tl  dct  that  it  appeared  even  when  he 
tl  e,  and  that  others  could  see  it.  He 
ne  make  a  humorous  remark,  and 
laughter  he  could  hear  Vera's 
ri  ushed  his  way  through  the  mass  of 
tine  stood  in  front  of  her. 

ih  she  said,  and  took  his  hand,  her 
ids.  "Let  me  introduce  you:  Tamara 
J)v  Luba  Sirotkin,  Igor  Beloi;,Jgnati 
ke  'iktor  Andreyev." 
rw  len  smiled,  the  men  bowed,  and 
1  d  in  Russian,  "Now  she  will  be 


ktughed.  Vera  too.  "They  were 
r>f  me,"  Vera  said.  "They  said  I 
because  you  hadn't  come." 

-le?" 

id  Vera.  And  Smith,  with  every- 
again,  ordered  champagne  from 
ike  a  host. 

are  to,"  said  Hesketh-Payne,  who 
j  the  group,  "you  can  go  into  the 


mslated,  but  no  one  showed  any 
>  move. 

-;et  some  of  them  out."  said  Hes- 

It's  getting  a  terrible  scrum." 
-koned  to  Vera,  and  together  they 
way  through  the  reception  rooms, 
licer  here,"  said  Smith  as  they 
ard  the  garden.  The  reflection  of 
glowed  in  the  night  sky,  and  Vera 

s  arm  as  he  led  her  to  a  stone 

•  rose  cluster. 

k  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  "You 
•u  were  at  home  wherever  I  was. 
Ii\e  in  England  with  me?" 
era  said.  And  then  she  added, 
idibly,  "But  it's  impossible." 


They  walked  arm  in  arm  from  the  Metro  to 
the  Antipoyevsky  Pereulok.  Smith  stopped  at 
the  drab  doorway  of  No.  5(a)  and  said.  "Shall 
I  come  in?" 

"Yes."  said  Vera  without  looking  at  his 
face.  "But  you  will  be  quiet?" 

"Yes,  ril  be  quiet." 

Still  holding  each  other's  arm.  they  climbed 
the  chipped  staircase.  Vera  opened  the  door 
gently  and.  without  putting  on  the  light,  drew 
Smith  into  the  room.  She  went  to  the  door  of 
Madame  Kuprin's  room  and  listened  for  a  few 
moments. 

"I  feel  like  Faust,"  Smith  said  in  a  whisper, 
"calling  on  Margaret." 


"Don't  joke. "said  Vera.  "Please  don't  joke." 
She  was  trembling,  and  Smith  folded  his  arms 
around  her. 

"What  is  it,  my  darling?"  he  asked,  and  in 
the  half-light  Smith  saw  that  her  face  was  wet 
whh  tears. 

"I'm  thinking  of  us.  Smith.  Of  you  and  me 
and  of  being  away  from  you.  And  never  know- 
ing w  hat  may  become  of  us.  And  all  that's  un- 
bearable— unbearable." 

She  sat  on  the  divan  and  pressed  her  face 
into  the  pillow,  sobbing  without  sound.  Smith 
stroked  her  hair  till  gradually  she  stopped  cry- 
ing, and  lay  exhausted  from  her  tears,  one 
hand  against  her  mouth  like  a  child. 


"I  love  you.  Smith,"  Vera  said,  speaking 
with  her  eyes  closed.  "I  love  you,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  go  away." 

At  nine  o'clock,  as  had  become  his  habit. 
Smith  stood  waiting  for  Vera  outside  the 
Metro.  For  the  first  time,  she  was  late.  A  white 
dress,  glimmering  in  the  dusk  among  the  thou- 
sands of  passers-by.  gave  him  a  dozen  times  a 
disappointed  hope.  The  clock  had  become 
hostile.  Twenty  past  nine — twenty-three  min- 
utes past  nine.  She  might,  of  course,  have  had 
an  accident.  His  terror  at  the  possibility  min- 
gled with  his  annoyance  that  she  was  keeping 
him  waiting. 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing! 


It  may  still  be  summer,  but  Barbara  J.  knows  there's  a  new- 
season  not  so  very  far  away.  She  would  like  something  to  wear 
now,  fashionwise  and  weatherwise  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  those 
cooler  days  ahead.  She  looks  for  the  perfect  solution — a  dress 
that,  when  all  else  fails,  she  knows  she  will  be  able  to  count  on. 


Barbara's  new  investment,  $22.95, 
a  black  rayon-and-acetate  dress  with  its 
own  jacket.  The  cover-up  has  a  roll 
collar  and  a  double-breasted  look  that  really 
isn't  one  at  all.  For  her  Sunday  best, 
Barbara  adds  two  red  carnations,  black  veil. 


For  a  perfect  evening  after  work, 
Barbara  unveils  the  dress  alone.  She  likes 
its  simplicity,  and  keeps  it  that  way 
with  only  the  addition  of  a  sparkle  pin 
to  the  pleated  cummerbund,  pearls  at 
the  neckline  and  short  white  gloves. 


Barbara  thinks  of  adding  a  bright 
turquoise  wool  jacket  for  that  first 
day  with  a  slight  chill  in 
the  air.  This  one  from  Vogue's 
''Easy  to  Make"  Design  No.  9792* 
has  a  pretty  fake  pocket  detail. 
Waist-length,  Barbara  thinks 
it  would  be  a  perfect  addition  to 
separate  skirts  or  jumpers  as  well. 


Another  evening,  a  more-romantic 
addition.  Barbara  makes  an  organza 
stole  (IH  yards  of  organza, 
pleated  in  three  tiers).  At  the  very 
center  adds  a  bright  red  rose. 


a 


(It  may  be  too  cool  an  evening  for  that  wonderful  summer  linen, 
too  warm  for  that  first  wool  jersey.)  She  decides  on  a  black  crepe 
jacket  dress.  Right  now  she  might  wear  it  with  black  patent  and 
white  summer  beads.  Later  on,  she  knows  it  will  go  just  as 
prettily  w  ith  other  accessories  under  her  winter  coat.  By  Bet  Hart. 


*For  back  view,  sizes  and  price,  see  page  139. 


JACKET  DRESS  BY  JE.\N-XE  CAER 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOU 


A  few  minutes  later  he  saw  her  hurrying  to- 
ward him,  unsmiling.  In  relief,  he  rushed  for- 
ward to  greet  her,  but  she  pulled  him  into  the 
shadows  of  the  colonnade. 

"Anything  wrong?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"No,"  she  said,  and  kissed  him  secretly  on 
the  cheek.  "I'm  sorry  I'm  late.  We  had  a  meet- 
ing of  our  trade-union.  Let  me  go  ahead,  and 
you  follow  a  few  minutes  later.  Vassili  is  com- 
ing to  say  good-by  to  his  mother." 

Her  face  was  unsmiling  as  she  withdrew  her 
arm  from  his,  and  hurried  away. 

A  surge  of  anger  rose  in  Smith,  and  with  it  a 
transference  of  hostility  toward  Kuprin.  All 
day  he  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  Vera, 


his  mind  preoccupied  with  the  recollection 
of  the  motion  of  her  hand  along  his  back 
as  he  embraced  her.  But  Kuprin.  That  was 
why  he  had  come  to  Russia.  That  was  his  own 
resolution,  the  one  to  which  he  was  pledged. 
Kuprin  must  be  made  to  return  with  him  to 
Britain. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  house  Smith  was 
stopped  by  the  dvornik,  an  old  woman  with  a 
head  scarf  who  asked  him  sulkily  what  he 
wanted.  When  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  vis- 
iting Vera,  she  continued  to  bar  the  way  and 
asked  his  name. 

"Bela  Czukor,"  said  Smith,  reaching  for  a 
name  that  he  had  recently  read  in  the  Foreign 


News  in  the  Times.  "I'm  a  Hungarian  com- 
rade." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  woman.  Reluctantly  she 
stood  aside  and  watched  him  trudging  up  the 
staircase. 

"I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen," 
said  Madame  Kuprin  when  he  entered.  She 
was  working  on  her  tapestry  and  greeted  him 
with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head. 

Smith  followed  Vera  into  the  kitchen.  She 
raised  her  arms  to  take  a  tea  chest  from  an  up- 
per shelf,  and  Smith  clasped  his  arms  around 
her  from  behind. 

She  lowered  her  arms  without  turning,  and 
said,  "I  can't  separate  myself  from  my  beliefs 


any  more  than  a  Christian  can  from  his  fail 
She  turned  slowly,  put  her  hands  on  his  cl 
and  smiled  up  into  his  face. 

"Ha\e  you  ever  heard  of  Timbuktu?" 
asked. 

"No,"  she  said.  "It  sounds  funny— 1 
buktu;  where  is  it?" 

"It's  somewhere  far  away :  where  there  ar 
many  people,  where  there's  no  Komsomol 
British  embassy.  Would  you  like  to  go  tl 
with  me?" 

"Yes." 

He  kissed  her. 

"Smith,"  she  said,  laying  her  face  aga 
his. 

"What,  my  darling?" 

"Are  you  quite  sure  there's  no  Komso 
in  Timbuktu?" 

Smith  hesitated.  "To  tell  you  the  trutjj, 
not."  , 

From  the  living  room  they  could  hear 
voices  of  Kuprin  and  his  mother.  Vera 
Smith  returned  to  the  room. 

"Come,  Vera,"  said  Madame  Kuprin, ' 
professor  is  hungry.  We  will  prepare  so 
thing  for  him." 

"No,  I'm  not  hungry,"  said  Kuprin.  " 
just  had  dinner.  Smith,  tell  me  how  you  Y 
been  liking  Moscow." 

"I  like  it  very  much,"  said  Smith.  "And 
sorry  I'm  leaving." 

"Politics  and  science,"  Kuprin  said  brc 
ingly,  "belong  to  two  different  modsi 
thought.  Shall  I  tell  you  when  I  was  hapf 
in  my  life?" 

"Yes."  Smith  replied.  "When?" 

Kuprin  began  to  fill  his  pipe.  "I  was  ha: 
est  of  all"— he  stuffed  the  tobacco  in  the  1: 
with  his  thumb— "during  the  years  when! 
in  Cambridge.  I  had  my  work,  my  wife, 
children."  He  puffed  hurriedly  at  his  pip 

"You  never  told  me  what  happened  to  N 
and  Mischa.  I'm  not  probing,  Koopy  1 

"What  happened?  They  died— but 
could  have  lived.  They  were  evacuated 
train  already  packed  with  dysentery  cast 
Asia.  So  they  died."  I 

Neither  of  the  two  men  spoke  for  a 
moments,  and  Kuprin  struggled  to  religh 
pipe  that  had  gone  out. 

"Yes,  they  died,"  Kuprin  said.  "And  N; 
by  some  accident  was  in  England!  By  the  r 
dent  that  when  I  had  to  return  she  was  a 
at  school,  and  then  came  the  war  " 

"I  saw  Nadya  only  a  few  days  ago," 
Smith. 

"You  saw  her — you  saw  Nadya."  It  wa 
affirmation,  not  a  question. 

"I've  brought  you  a  photograph/'  S 
groped  in  his  pocket,  took  out  a  snapshot 
woman  with  two  small  children. 

Kuprin  snatched  the  photograph  from 
and  stared  at  it  greedily.  "Nadya,"  he ' 
quietly.  "Nadinka."  He  had  forgotten  tc 
on  his  glasses,  and  held  the  photograpal 
arm's  length  in  order  to  focus  better, 
doesn't  look  well,"  he  said  anxiously, 
looks  thin.  Tell  me,  does  she  get  enoug 
eat?  What  are  the  children  called?  Corat 
Smith,  I  want  to  know  every  thing." 

Smith  laughed.  "I  don't  know  everythi 
only  a  little.  I  went  to  the  Kovacs'  befi 
came  here  " 

Kuprin's  face  darkened,  and  his  eager ! 
disappeared.  "Kovacs  is  not  a  very  nice ) 
Rather  rabid.  I  don't  like  rabid  people." 

"Well,  if  it's  any  comfort,"  said  Smith 
and  Nadya  are  very  happy  together." 

"That  pleases  me,"  said  Kuprin. 

"She's  well,  I  assure  you — her  photogr 
don't  do  her  justice;  and  the  children,  1 
and  Penelope,  are  charming."  ' 

"The  boy  must  be  ten,  and  the  girl  is  ei| 

"1  don't  really  know.  They  spoke  a  lot,a 
you." 

"About  me?"  Kuprin  said,  surprised. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Smith  replied.  "Nadya's  al 
telling  them  about  you.  Your  photogra 
on  the  piano  in  the  drawing  room,  and  Ig: 
that  Peter  became  the  hero  of  his  school ' 
night  because  of  the  Chelovyek." 

"How  surprising,"  said  Kuprin,  grat 
He  examined  the  photograph  again,  si 
and  said,  "I  want  you  later  to  tell  me  e 
thing— every  single  thing  you  can  reme 
about  Nadya  and  her  children." 


fashdned 

iN  lUXuRIOUS 
PENDLETON 
WOOLENS 


PENDLETON  AUTHORS  A  CLASSIC  TRILOGY:  Easy, 
effortless  styling,  achieved  only  by  cool  calculation, 
stays  traditionally  right  for  the  long,  long  life  of  the 
wonderful  woolens.  This  is  the  promise  of  the  Pendleton 
label.  Classic  example:  Plaidmaster,  Milium®-lined, 
water-repellent,  fingertip  jacket,  29.95,  makes  a  match 
with  Tabmaster  skirt,  14.95,  to  walk  off  with  bright  new 
fashion  honors.  Coordinated  turtle-neck  slipover,  8.95, 
completes  the  look-like-a-model  look. 


OREGON 


PENDLET0N.3 

sportsuuear 


In  America's  quolity  ilor«j.  For  dexriptive  Pendleton  Sportiweor  literature,  write  Dept.  59-H,  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills 


Portland  4,  Oregon 
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■•   try,"  said  Smuh.  "The  only  really  im- 
ir  ii  thing  was  that  she  asked  me  to  give 
u  -r  love  and  to  tell  you  that  she  thinks  of 
u  ery  day  of  her  life;  her  chief  prayer  is 
;ii  lie  day  she'll  see  her  father  again." 
■■  s.""  said  Kuprin,  "it's  my  great  wish — 
s  Nadya  again.  Like  in  Cambridge."  His 
(c  became  brighter.  "We  were  all  very 
p  in  Cambridge,  Smith.  Do  you  remem- 
r'  there  still  that  barber  in  Sydney  Street?" 
•■  I,  >es.  Went  there  only  a  month  ago." 
"  id  the  teashops  in  the  K.P.?" 
"  ey're  all  there." 

•  d  the  market  place  with  the  booksellers?" 

■  opy."  said  Smith,  like  a  man  rising  to 
it  a  speech  and  conscious  that  there  is  no 
;n  ,  ■  K.oopy— I  want  to  ask  you  some- 

in  ' 

"1 1  ahead." 

•  11— I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand 
want  to  put  something  to  you  quite 

in  .   " 

■  I  me  on,  Smith." 

■  lore  I  left  London,  I  was  talking  to  a 
;n  .r  of  the  government — the  British  gov- 
[11  lit— who  suggested  that  if  I  ran  into  you 
\  ,cow  I  might  make  a  suggestion  to  you." 
K  Tin  had  stopped  smoking. 

"  Hi  t  look  so  grim,  Koopy.  It's  a  perfectly 
0|  one.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  have  you  ever  re- 
iv  invitations  from  London  University, 
in  C.I.,  from  Leeds— to  come  and  work 
1  land?" 

■]  ad  one  or  two— but  at  the  time  I  wasn't 
tet  ted.  In  any  case,  I  was  working  like  a 
Id  —under  orders.  You  wouldn't  think  it, 
ni  but  I've  the  equiva- 
it  Ilk  of  a  general.  Why 
,> 1  ask?" 

■j  1  only  asking  because 
Wiipiit  to  me  that  if  you 
re,:o  return  to  England, 
u  ould  be  given  com- 
jtireedom  of  action  for 


Recipe  for  having  beautiful 
children:  be  a  beautiful 
parent. 


ELBERT  HUBBARD 


K  nil  began  to  smoke 
ai  Why  should  I  go  to 
ig  id  '  What  can  I  have  in  England  that  I 
vi  I  got  here?" 

"'  Li  d  be  liberated,  Koopy,  from  your  re- 

iti  iits  and   your  claustrophobia.  You 

)u:i"t  have  two  men  behind  you  all  the 

ao  ou'd  see  your  daughter,  your  grand- 

ilc.n.  That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"I  s  Vera  been  talking  to  you?"  Kuprin 

ke 

"5  ■  didn't  have  to,"  said  Smith.  "I've 
it(.  d  you.  You  enter  a  room  and  look  for 
3  <  t.  Your  Chelovyek  is  buzzing  around  in 
Bi  wn  mind,  and  he's  saying,  "Let  me  out 
hi!'" 

"J ,"  said  Kuprin.  "It  isn't  true.  I  am 
ry  .  settled  here."  Then,  with  a  scientific 
nt  lousness,  he  added,  "But  I  may  be  go- 
;  I  \\ork  in  Novosibirsk — at  the  Siberian 
N  Institute." 

I  \ou  want  to  go  and  live  in  Siberia?" 
I .  short  answer,"  said  Kiyjrjn,  "is  no. 
i  li  s  my  duty" — he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
if 't's  my  duty,  there  it  is." 
d  the  Chelovyek?" 
I  en  days'  time  the  man  in  the  Chelovyek 
II  id  safely  by  parachute  ejector.  You  will 
:  y  y  he  will  land — healthy  and  with  cramp. 
It   will  land." 

"I  asn't  really  asking  you  that— but  it 
ik  the  question  more  important.  Will  you 
e   that  up  if  you  go  to  the  east?" 


Iii>lc 


lovosibirsk,"  said  Kuprin,  "I  will  be 
g  on  another  project — faster,  farther, 
farther,"  he  repeated.  "Higher. 
His  voice  became  a  shout.  "Faster, 
faster,  farther — you  know.  Smith.  I 
Ks  think  it  can  drive  a  man  mad.  Im- 
Here  am  I,  a  sane,  healthy  man,  ded- 
dedicated — with   a   devoted  staff — 
the  best  brains  in  Russia — all  ded- 
'  making  a  lump  of  inetal  go  faster  and 
in  space.  In  God's  name,  what  for?" 
'cgan  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 

I  his  fist  into  his  palm. 

II  need  a  change  of  scene,  Koopy,"  said 
'    Listen— I'm  going  to  stick  my  neck 

want. to  say — quite  simply  and  prac- 

why  don't  you  come  and  work  in 

1  ■>•• 

could — I  would — if  only  " 


"If  only  what?" 

"You  have  some  ideas.  Smith,"  Kuprin 
said,  changing  to  a  inore  formal  tone. 

"They're  not  only  my  ideas.  They're  the 
ideas  of  many  highly  placed  people  who  would 
welcome  you  back  in  England.  I've  been  asked 
by  a  senior  member  of  the  government  to  in- 
vite you  to  England— to  tell  you  that  you  will 
be  offered  a  corresponding  salary  to  your 
present  one,  complete  freedom  of  choice  and 
facilities  in  your  research  project;  everything, 
in  fact,  that  you  didn't  have  before." 

"And  why,"  said  Kuprin  in  a  soft  voice, 
"should  I  now  leave  my  friends  and  my  stu- 
dents and  my  house  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
come  to  England?  What  are  you  offering  me 
that  I  can't  have  here?" 

"You'll  have  freedom,  and  you'll  have  a 
family  again.  But  there's  a  more  important 
consideration — an  impersonal  one." 

"And  what's  that?"  Kuprin  asked,  the 
skeptical  look  in  his  eyes  yielding  to  one  of 
interest. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,"  said  Smith.  "There 
has  never  been  a  discussion  between  East  and 
West  based  on  a  parity  of  power.  I'm  trying 
to  express  something  that  I  haven't  entirely 
worked  out  in  detail — but  I'm  certain  it's 
baiically  true.  We're  within  reach  of  an  equa- 
tion of  power  where  the  balance  is  so  exact  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  a  real  settlement." 
"And  what  d'you  base  it  on?" 
"On  you.  No,  this  isn't  flattery.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  the  Chelovyek — and,  for  all 
the  nice  words,  it's  the  basic  manned  intercon- 
tinental missile.  Soon  you 
will  give  it  a  nuclear  war 
head." 

Kuprin's  expression 
didn't  change,  and  he  re- 
mained silent. 

"You  have  it.  The  West 
hasn't.  The  Chelovyek  un- 
balances the  equation.  It 
brings  war,  not  peace, 
closer.  And  you  know  it." 
"It's  not  true,"  said  Kuprin. 
"Oh,  yes,  it  is."  said  Smith.  "Why  do  you 
think  Pravda's  beating  it  up  about  Nato?  It's 
the  Soviet  tom-toms  calling  the  tribes.  Did 
you  know  the  British  ambassador's  leaving 
for  London  soon?  Did  you  know  that  an 
American  aircraft  disappeared  over  the  Bal- 
tic?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Kuprin.  "It  was  probably 
spying  over  the  Latvian  bases." 

"All  I'm  saying,"  said  Smith,  trying  to  re- 
move the  excitement  from  his  voice,  "is  that 
if  you  were  to  return  to  England,  it  would 
stabilize  our  parity  before  the  Milan  Confer- 
ence. You're  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
can  pull  us  all  back  from  the  abyss.  You  must 
know  it's  true.  You  can  do  more  than  any 
prime  minister  " 

"It's  absurd."  Kuprin  said.  "It's  out  of  the 
question.  In  any  case,  how  could  I  leave  the 
Soviet  Union?" 

"It  could  be  arranged,"  Smith  said. 

They  stood  facing  each  other  till  Kuprin 
lowered  his  eyes.  "It's  impossible.  I  must  ask 
you  " 

"Are  you  asking  me  to  go?"  Sinith  inquired. 

"Of  course  not,"  Kuprin  said.  "You're  a 
very  nice  chap.  Smith.  No,  I  don't  want  you 
to  go.  1  know  how  you  feel  about  all  this. 
Even  here  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  and  steady 
hammering  on  the  door.  Kuprin  stood  for  a 
few  seconds  as  if  paralyzed,  while  the  sounds 
changed  to  a  rhythmical  thud. 

"Let  me  go."  said  Vera,  hurrying  from  the 
kitchen.  She  pulled  the  door  open. 

Outside  the  two  children  who  had  been 
knocking  looked  in  astonishment  at  her 
wrath.  They  wanted  5(b),  and  when  she  had 
sufficiently  rebuked  them  she  took  them 
affectionately  by  the  hand  and  led  them  to  the 
next  apartment. 

"Have  we  further  visitors?"  asked  Madame 
Kuprin.  who  had  heard  the  coinmotion. 

"No,"  said  Kuprin.  "I'm  glad  to  say  we 
haven't." 

Later,  when  Kuprin  had  left  with  a  hurried 
"See  you  again"  to  Smith,  and  Madame 
Kuprin  had  retired  to  bed  with  a  euphoric, 
serene  expression  on  her  face.  Smith  and  Vera 
remained. 


Triumphantly  he  remembered  Kuprin's  say- 
ing. "Of  course  I'll  see  you  in  Yalta.  It's  easier 
there.  Everyone's  on  holiday  and  relaxed. 
We'll  talk  things  over.  Any  evening.  Smith. 
I'll  always  be  glad  to  see  you." 

The  ambassador  reread  the  copies  of  the 
telegrams  he  had  sent  to  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  in  London: 

Moscow,  July  12,  2:40  a.m. 
In  view  of  permission  to  visit  prisoners,  I  in- 
formed Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  I 
proposed  to  visit  Mr.  Laye-Parker  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  translators.  At 
8  P.M.  I  made  the  visit.  Mr.  Laye-Parker  was 


brought  into  a  room  where  four  officials  were 
present,  and  I  spoke  to  him  in  English. 

He  asked  me  immediately  what  action  I  had 
taken  to  secure  his  release,  but  insisted  that  he 
was  anxious  for  H.M.G.  not  to  make  extraor- 
dinary representations  on  his  behalf.  He  had 
become  drunk,  he  frankly  admitted,  at  the 
Prager  Restaurant  and  behaved  aggressively  in  a 
manner  which  he  could  not  remember.  Accord- 
ing to  earlier  reports  he  was  to  be  charged  with 
hooliganism  and  homosexual  misconduct. 

He  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  and  said 
that  he  was  being  treated  satisfactorily.  Neverthe- 
less, he  appeared  to  have  lost  a  lot  of  weight,  and 
bore  a  wide  weal  on  one  side  of  his  neck. 

I  assured  him  that  1  hoped  to  see  him  again 
shortly  and  wished  him  the  best  of  luck. 


) 


BE  COOL...  BE  BEAUTIFUL...  USE  BEAUTY  ICE* 

,i/l/L(3i\MAAApa^hl,[ 

Beauty  Ice  does  rot?/oni  things  to  your  complexion!  •  Works  as 
a  moisturizer  to  soften  and  smooth.  •  Works  as  an  astringent  to 
tighten  pores.  •  Acts  as  an  invisible  facial  to  stimulate  and 
refresh.  Not  a  liquid,  not  a  cream— but  a  cool,  blue-green  "solid 
moisture".  Use  Beauty  Ice  in  the  morning,  under  makeup;  at 
night,  after  cleansing,  /^'s  like  bathing  your  face  in  champagne! 

AT  LEADING  D EPARTMENT  AN D  DRUG  STORES    1,50    pluS  taX 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOih 


Moscow,  July  17,  10  p.m. 

At  9  P.M.  I  visited  Mr.  B.  Laye-Parker  at  the 
Lubyanka  headquarters  of  the  MVD.  1  saw  him 
in  the  presence  of  four  officials,  and  am  of  the 
opinion  that  his  condition  has  altered  for  the 
worse,  although  in  answer  to  my  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  any  complaints  of  ill  treatment, 
he  said  he  had  none. 

In  demeanor  he  seemed  sluggish  and  apathetic. 
He  showed  a  remarkable  absence  of  curiosity 
about  events,  and  declined  my  offer  to  send  a 
message  to  his  wife.  With  the  permission  of  Cap- 
tain Makarov,  I  left  him  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News  and  Punch. 

Moscow,  July  18,  3;30  p.m. 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  Mr.  Laye- 


Parker  has  been  inculpated  under  Article  58  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  having  made  a  statement  de- 
scribed as  a  confession  of  activities  in  connection 
with  others,  known  and  unknown,  covered  by 
this  article.  I  understand  further  that  the  MVD 
had  decided  to  transfer  the  dossier  of  the  investi- 
gation to  the  Prosecutor's  Department  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  immediately  protested  by  tele- 
phone and  in  writing  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  have  asked  to  be  received  at  ten 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

And  the  Foreign  Secretary's  last  telegram: 

Foreign  Offlce,  July  19,  3:50  p.m. 
Please  inform  Foreign  Minister  of  our  grave 
anxiety  at  the  Soviet  Government's  action  in 
arresting  and  detaining  a  British  Member  of 
Parliament.  Its  effect  will  be  to  retard  rather  than 
accelerate  the  settlement  of  an  agenda.  While 
regarding  the  indictment  as  a  threat  rather  than 
an  intention,  I  suggest  you  consider  possibility 
with  Soviet  authorities  of  a  discreet  expulsion, 
particularly  in  view  of  your  references  to  the 
possibility  of  a  civil  charge  of  "hooliganism," 
et  cetera. 

"He  makes  it  seem  awfully  easy,"  said  his 
secretary. 

"Send  me  Hesketh-Payne,"  the  ambassador 
said.  She  rose  quickly,  and  went  for  Hesketh- 
Payne. 

"He's  in  a  mood,"  she  said. 

"1  don't  blame  him,"  said  Hesketh-Payne, 
and  went  into  the  ainbassador's  room. 

The  ambassador  handed  him  the  telegram 
and  Hesketh-Payne  said,  "I'll  ask  for  an  ap- 
pointment straightaway." 

"Yes — damn  nuisance,  the  whole  thing. 
They  presented  me  with  a  fait  accompli — I 

would  never  have  agreed  I  think,  by  the 

way,  you'd  better  get  hold  of  Smith  and  call 
it  off." 

"Yes,  of  course.  I'll  do  so  at  once." 

"They've  almost  certainly  got  tabs  on  him 
already  and  he's  just  the  man  they  might 
punish — vicariously,  so  to  speak,  for  Laye- 
Parker." 

"He's  been  going  about  with  a  Russian 
girl — Kuprin's  cousin." 

"Why  not?"  said  the  ambassador,  taking 
up  his  papers  and  ending  the  interview. 
"Biology  is  like  time — it  doesn't  stop  for 
politics." 

Hesketh-Payne  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
waiting  for  Grigori,  the  Russian  chauffeur 
who  always  seemed  to  be  absent  when  he  was 
urgently  required.  Grigori  arrived  with  apolo- 
gies. Hesketh-Payne,  hesitating  between  a 
reprimand  which  would  have  meant  a  danger- 
ous drive  and  a  sinile  of  relief  which  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  approval,  contented 
himself  with  saying  firmly,"  Metropole  Hotel." 

At  the  Metropole,  Hesketh-Payne  jumped 
out  before  Grigori  had  pulled  on  the  hand 
brake.  He  felt  a  sudden  panic  that  he  might 
miss  Smith. 

He  went  straight  to  the  Intourist  desk,  and 
said  to  the  girl  with  the  fringe,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Smith— Mr.  Smith,  of  London." 

"One  moment,  please,"  she  said,  and  began 
to  give  some  information  to  a  score  of  trade- 
union  officials. 

After  waiting  for  five  minutes,  Hesketh- 
Payne  said,  "Look  here,  this  is  urgent.  I  want 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Smith." 

The  Intourist  clerk  went  away  for  a  few 
moments,  and  when  she  returned  she  said, 
"I'm  sorry.  Mr.  Smith  left  half  an  hour  ago." 

"When  do  you  expect  him  back?" 

"No  one  expects  him  back,"  said  the  girl. 
"Mr.  Smith  has  checked  out." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  Hesketh-Payne 
asked.  "He  wasn't  due  to  leave  till  tonight." 

"Mr.  Smith?"  said  a  woman  interpreter. 
"Yes,  he's  left,  but  he's  finishing  his  coupons 
for  Tour  B  before  he  leaves  Moscow." 

"I  see,"  said  Hesketh-Payne.  "It's  not  im- 
portant— I  just  wanted  to  say  good-by  to  him 
before  he  leaves  for  Leningrad" 

"Mr.  Smith  is  on  the  Yalta  itinerary,  soft- 
class,  not  the  Moscow-Leningrad,"  said  the 
first  girl.  "His  train  leaves  at  six  tonight  from 
the  Kievsky  Station." 

Hesketh-Payne  looked  at  his  watch:  4:20. 
Loads  of  time.  But  he'd  better  try  and  catch 
up  with  Smith  on  the  tour. 

"Where  would  the  tour  be  this  afternoon?" 
he  asked. 


"It  will  be,"  said  the  interpreter  punctili- 
ously, "at  the  Tretyakov  Art  Gallery,  where 
some  of  the  great  historical  pictures  collected 
by  the  merchant  Tretyakov  " 

"Thank  you,"  Hesketh-Payne  said.  "Thank 
you  so  much." 

As  he  relaxed  in  his  car,  Hesketh-Payne  had 
the  godlike  feeling  of  a  prison  governor  who 
brings  a  condemned  man  a  reprieve.  He  was 
glad  Smith  didn't  have  to  go  to  Yalta.  The 
whole  enterprise  had  an  amateurish  quality 
which  astonished  him  in  its  origins.  Someone 
must  have  blabbed  in  London.  It  could  have 
been  anyone. 

"Go  over  the  Stone  Bridge,"  he  ordered  the 
chauffeur,  and  soon  they  saw  the  classical 
columns  at  the  entrance  to  the  museum, 

Hesketh-Payne  paid  his  entrance  fee,  and 
wrinkled  his  nose  at  the  stench  of  the  sight- 
seeing parties.  "Where  is  Tour  B?"  he  asked 


IF  you  WILL 

By  DOROTHY  LEE 
RICHARDSON 

Talk  to  me  if  you  hU,  my  dear. 
And  I  will  harken  who  cannot 
hear, 

Who  cannot  hear  above  the  flood 
Which  rises  roaring  in  my  bloo<l. 

Not  blare  of  the  mind  but  light 

of  the  eye 
Illumines  our  propinquity. 

For  brain  has  seklom  understood 
The  wordless  message  of  the 
bltHxl 

Whose  ancient  beacon  in  a  face 
Still  puts  yoimg  reason  in  his 
place; 

And  eloqu<'n«"e  from  you  to  me 
Is  a  toast  continued  ruthlessly 

While  guests  too  hungry  to  be 
wise 

Starve  for  the  food  before  their 
eyes. 


an  old  woman,  the  guardian  of  the  first  room. 

"What  Tour  B?" 

"Tour  B,"  he  repeated. 

"There  are  tours  all  the  time,"  she  said  dis- 
couragingly.  "Why  not  go  with  the  next  tour? 
The  guide  is  a  very  good  one  and  speaks  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  German." 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Hesketh-Payne.  "What 
I  want  is  Tour  B." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  Ten  to  five.  With 
long  strides  he  pursued  his  way  through  the 
rooms  where  a  crowd  had  collected  around 
Vereshchagin's  huge  painting  of  the  Napole- 
onic Wars. 

"Do  you  by  any  chance  know  where  Tour  B 
is?"  he  asked  a  woman  guide  who  was  lectur- 
ing a  group  in  English. 

"Tour  B,"  she  said  without  hesitation,  "has 
been  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Western  Art.  This  is  Tour  C." 

Hesketh-Payne  thanked  her  and  raced  down- 
stairs. The  car  and  Grigori,  whom  he  had  ad- 
jured to  wait  outside,  were  gone.  At  the  corner 
of  the  square  a  checkered  taxi  was  standing 
vacant,  and  Hesketh-Payne  climbed  into  the 
dusty  interior.  Twelve  minutes  past  five.  He 
might  just  catch  Smith  as  he  was  leaving. 

The  taxi  man  had  an  angry,  urgent  style  of 
driving,  which  fitted  well  with  Hesketh-Payne's 
mood,  but  near  Sverdlov  Square  he  advanced 
prematurely  against  the  lights,  and  had  to 
draw  in  to  the  side  while  a  white-coated  mili- 
tiaman, reprimanding  him,  explained  the  rules 
of  the  road.  Hesketh-Payne  counted  the  min- 
utes. Four  minutes  lost.  Five-twenty-lhree. 


The  taxi  driver  made  up  for  the  lost  tim  t 
rapid  acceleration  which  brought  thenj 
side  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  B;| 
Znamenski  Pereulok. 

"Please  don't  go  away,"  said  Hesketh-Ivi 

He  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  second  floe  a 
through  the  emptying  rooms,  his  mind  an 
blur  of  color  from  the  abundance  of  Irr 
sionist  painting.  The  attendant  called  n  i 
onously,  "Closing — closing — closing." 

"Has  Tour  B  been  here?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Closini  i 
museum  is  closing." 

There  was  a  congestion  at  the  door  i 
cloakroom,  and  Hesketh-Payne,  a  footil 
than  the  tallest  of  the  Russians  and  abo  t 
feet  taller  than  the  Asians,  tried  to  force  i; 
through  the  dawdlers. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  and,  like  a  Rt^lfi 
ward  carrying  a  ball,  thrust  a  zigzag  w^i| 
outer  door  amid  a  rising  tumult  dl|[ 
which  followed  him  into  the  taxi.  I 

Five-forty-three.  He  didn't  know  hcl 
last  ten  minutes  had  passed.  "The  KievsIS 
tion — quickly,  please,"  he  said  to  the  v 
"I  must  catch  the  six-o'clock  train." 

He  hadn't  been  to  the  Kievsky  Statioi  ir 
the  previous  year,  and  when  it  came  int 
he  felt  that  the  crowds  with  bundles  an 
board  suitcases  had  remained  unchangi. 
then :  convoys  of  Pioneers  with  red  kc 
peasant  women  in  their  best  clothes,  \\  m 
in  tunics  and  caps,  consumptives  co  lii 
quietly — and  over  all,  not  the  shou  i 
gaiety  of  a  holiday-makers'  railway  stat  i| 
subdued,  orderly  anxiety  in  case  the  trai  ai 
and  went,  leaving  behind  the  patient  tr;  l( 

As  Hesketh-Payne  got  out  of  the  t 
saw  with  relief  that  he  had  seven  mii 
hand,  and  paid  off  the  driver.  He  \  i 
through  the  wrong  entrance  and  had  tol 
main  waiting  room  so  crowded  that  hel 
walk  as  if  on  steppingstones  through  t 
rent.  Already  he  could  hear  the  quic 
commotion  before  departure.  i 

"Excuse  me — excuse  me,"  he  said 
suddenly  everything  was  splendid,  t 
second  coach  to  the  left,  alone  and 
aloof,  with  his  jacket  on  his  arm,  stood 
The  station  clock  stood  at  four  minutes 
Smith  was  twenty  strides  away. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Hesketh-Payne ' 
railway  official  who  was  talking  to  two 
men.  Then  he  saw  that  the  iron  trellis  hi 
them  had  been  closed  and  padlocked. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  urgently.  "I  ll 
see  my  friend  off." 

"Too  late,"  said  the  official.  "Too  la! 
gates  are  closed." 

"But  I  have  to  see  someone  urgentl; 

"It's  impossible.  The  gates  are  closd 

Hasketh-Payne  began  to  protest  but 
ficial  and  the  militiamen  resumed  their « 
sation.  | 

"Smith,"  Hesketh-Payne  shouted  atf 
of  his  voice,  clinging  to  the  grille.  "SmI 

But  his  voice  was  smothered  by  th 
grunt  of  the  engine  as  Smith  swung  n 
onto  the  high  steps  of  the  train. 

"Smith,"  Hesketh-Payne  called  ag;.. 
Smith  had  already  disappeared  and  ti  t 
was  gathering  speed.  j 

"I'm  afraid  I  missed  him,"  said  H|ll 
Payne,  reporting  immediately  on  his  rtU 
the  ambassador  in  the  Chancery  offices  '! 
I  fly  down  to  Yalta  tomorrow  morninli 

The  ambassador  said,  "I  don't  thk 
They've  just  made  the  Crimea  a  priil 
area.  I  think  we'd  better  leave  things  I 
are.  Smith  knew  what  he  was  coming 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Hesketh-Pa> 
left  the  room  with  a  reflective  express 

Above  them  a  stone,  dislodged  by  s<.' 
mal,  trickled  from  ledge  to  ledge,  starii'' 
wild  pigeons  into  a  whirling  flight.  Of™ 
the  only  sound  was  of  the  torrcn'  " 
three-hundred-foot  fall.  Strewn  o\ci 
vine  beyond  the  yellow-green  moss  v\  n 
water  sometimes  rose  were  dwaif  I'l 
cornel,  but  Vera  and  Smith  had  founa 
white  rock,  bleached  like  a  bone  by  i-"' 

Vera  was  lying  with  her  eyes  do  ' 
head  resting  on  Sinith's  knees. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  ,im; 
a  boy  friend." 
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Vhat  makes  you  think  that?" 

Veil,"  said  Smith,  stroking  her  head,  "I've 

n  idea  that  when  I  skip  off  to  see  you,  she 
s  /  knows — and  doesn't  mind." 

'erhaps  we  should  be  more  careful,"  said 
t  .  sitting  up. 

es,"  said  Smith,  "we  ought  to  be.  Shall 
tegin  now?" 

>Jo,"  she  replied.  "Not  now."  She  took  his 
•1  and  rested  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
1  ve  you.  Smith,"  she  said  reflectively.  "I'm 
)  g  to  miss  you  so  terribly.  But  you'll  come 
I  ?  You  will— won't  you?" 

)f  course  I'll  come  back,"  Smith  said. 
P  laps  in  six  months— a  year  " 

;o,  not  a  year.  I  can't  wait  a  year— it's  so 
1  tor  you  to  travel.  Isn't  it  easy?" 

OS— very  easy,"  he  told  her.  "It's  just  a 
i;  r  of  a  visa,  I  suppose,  and  having  the 
o  travel." 

—that's  important  too.  I'd  never 
K  ihi  about  that.  Are  you  rich.  Smith?" 

lo.  I'm  about  as  rich  as  what  you'd  call  a 
i  ie  peasant— a  subkulak  of  the  press." 

ou  are  silly,"  said  Vera,  holding  him  at 
i;  length  and  surveying  him.  "In  fact,  I 
)  know  why  I  love  you.  You're  quite  ordi- 

I  to  look  at." 

cs,  "  said  Smith.  "To  be  ordinary  and 
J I  Smith  is  a  terrible  burden." 

o.  you  can't  mean  it,"  Vera  said,  laugh- 
g  N  ou're  really  a  very  conceited  man — and 

II  c  got  very  exceptional  eyes.  They  look 
,.  niber  in  this  light." 

■  II  on,"  said  Smith. 

•  nd  the  nose  is  rather— how  shall  I  say 
'  cmarkable." 

•  think  that  will  do,"  Smith  said  sternly. 
1 1  do  you  know  you  love  me?" 

•  know,"  said  Vera,  her  face  grave  again, 
«;use  if  I  could  help  you  by  jumping  into 
i  iver— now,  this  minute— I'd  do  it." 

5  It'll  picked  up  a  pebble  and  threw  it  into 
:  ir.  and  counted  five  before  he  heard  it 
I  1  in  the  stream. 

'  liy  don't  your  leaders  leave  us  in  peace?" 

I  l^ked. 

hy  don't  yours?"  Smith  replied. 
1  Ml  she  said,  "Why  don't  they  all  leave  us 

ijs,"  Smith  said  moodily,   "why  don't 

;y  both  laughed  together  because  they 
nappy  in  the  warmth  of  the  day  and  the 
summer  air.  Vera  suggested  that  they 
i  climb  the  steep  path  to  the  top  of  the 
fall,  and  they  began  to  walk  slowly  their 
around  each  other,  through  the  yellow 
,and  the  bushes  of  Christ's  thorn  on  the 
tainside. 

e  been  thinking."  said  Vera,  "that  per- 
^  i/ou  could  travel  back  to  Moscow  with 
i.  I'd  like  to  think  that  someone  who  has 
hing  to  do  with  me  will  be  with  you  till 
it  moment  before  you  go." 
th  paused  halfway  up  the  path.  "I'm 
Jpnd  of  Koopy.  But  he  really  isn't  a  very 
substitute  for  you."  ^  _i 
le  gropes  for  something  to  make  it  bet- 
nd  {here's  nothing  to  replace  the  person 
ve.  It's  different  for  a  man."" 
hy?" 

)u  have  your  work — everything 
t  you  work  too. 

raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with 
;ady  blue  eyes.  "It's  different.  My  work 
iity— a  necessity— but  it  isn't  a  personal 
|ient.  I'm  nearly  thirty,  my  darling.  I 
p  have  a  husband  whom  I  will  cherish — 
cherished  by  him.  I  want  to  have  chil- 
li want  to  love  and  to  create  love." 

'''^  h  drew  her  face  against  his,  and  said, 
both  were  free — say  they  relaxed  the 
ibout  Russians  marrying  foreigners- 
you  marry  me?" 

took  herself  away  from  him,  and  looked 
toward  the  stream.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
marry  you." 

d  come  and  live  in  England?" 
s,"  she  said.  "I'd  even  live  in  England, 
g  Smith,  I  want  nothing  of  life  except  to 

h  you  and   "  She  saw  the  slight 

*  on  his  face,  and  said  quickly,  "Is  any- 
he  matter?" 

1  boat  would  be  waiting  at  eleven  o'clock 
ere  would  be  a  wind  over  the  sea  as 
'lad  been  at  Tipaza  with  waves  hea%ing 


and  dipping  the  pinnace  against  the  side  of  a 
ship,  and  he  would  be  groping  with  his  knuckles 
in  a  sickness  of  death  against  the  side  of  the 
ship,  the  slimy  ladder  slipping  from  his  hands 
and  beside  him  in  the  darkness  a  shape— Ku- 
prin— perhaps  no  one.  Or  perhaps  there'd  be  a 
boat  in  the  darkness,  and  no  one  but  a  Tartar 
boatman  and  himself  the  figure  on  the  shore. 
The  last  thread  would  have  been  spun.  That 
was  the  reality,  and  Vera  no  more  than  part  of 
a  tale. 

"What  is  it?"  Vera  repeated.  "You  look 
so  far  away  and  remote." 

"It's  nothing,"  Smith  replied.  "I  was  only 
thinking  of  w  hat  we  should  do  in  the  next  few 
days." 

"Well,"  said  Vera,  "the  day  after  tomorrow 
we'll  go  to  the  open-air  concert  and  hear  the 
Leningrad  Symphony  Orchestra  playing  the 
new  Prokofiev  symphony.  I've  got  two  tickets 
already." 

"Wonderful,"  said  Smith,  putting  his  arm 
around  her  shoulders. 

"And  then,"  Vera  went  on,  "you  mustn't 
leave  Yalta  without  visiting  Chekhov's  house. 
They  keep  it  as  a  museum.  It  isn't  far  from 
Vassili's  villa." 

"All  right,"  said  Smith.  "I've  always  wanted 
to  see  where  Chekhov  lived." 

But  not  this  time.  He  might  see  it  tonight 
in  darkness  from  afar,  and  that  was  all. 
Good-hy\  Vlto.  His  fingers  stroked  her  cheeks. 
Suddenly  he  felt  panic.  To  run  away  and  es- 
cape from  the  night  that  lay  in  front  of  him. 
To  remain  with  Vera.  Not  to  have  to  contem- 
plate the  bewilderment  and  betrayal  he  would 
leave  behind  him. 

"They  are  very  kind  at  the  rest  home,"  Vera 
said.  "They  understand." 

"Would  you  understand,  Vera,  if  there  were 
ever  anything  about  me  that  .  .  .  confused 
you?" 

"It's  a  contradiction,"  said  Vera.  "How 
could  I  understand  something  that  confuses 
me?" 

"1  mean,"  Smith  tried  again,  "if  ever  I  ap- 
peared to  you  to  behave  in  some  way  unlike 
your  conception  of  me,  will  you  be  under- 
standing and  patient  and  believe  in  me  and 
remember  above  everything  that  I  love  you 
sincerely  and  truly  and  unchangeably?" 

"Yes,"  Vera  said  simply. 

"Come  on,"  Smith  said.  "We've  got  an- 
other hundred  yards  to  go." 

She  took  his  arm  and  said,  "I  feel  as  if  I've 
been  married  to  you  for  many  years." 

"Is  it  pleasant?" 

"Yes." 

They  climbed  through  the  bushes  that  now 
gave  off  a  heavy,  late-afternoon  scent.  As  the 
sun  moved  behind  the  mountain,  the  brown 
slopes  turned  to  a  deep  mauve,  and  an  awak- 
ened tumult  of  birds  mingled  with  the  voices  of 
a  party  of  tourists  whom  Vera  and  Smith 
could  see  far  below. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Vera,  "I  want  to  take 
you  somewhere  very  special — the  Fountain  of 
Tears  in  Bakchisarai.  It's  very  sad.  It's  where 
one  of  the  khans  imprisoned  a  Polish  maiden 
who  all  the  time  was  longing  for  her  dead 
lover." 

"Very  sad,"  said  Smith. 

"Don't  laugh,"  said  Vera.  "Please  don't 
laugh." 

Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  Smith  as  he 
comforted  her  said,  "Tomorrow,  my  dearest 
one.  We'll  go  there  tomorrow." 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  doctor,  Smith 
began  to  do  physical  exercises.  Through  the 
closed  window  he  again  studied  the  rear  stair- 
case leading  to  an  avenue  of  ash  bins  which 
guarded  the  approach  to  the  oleander  bushes 
and  the  climbing  path  to  Alupka.  Now  that 
the  day  had  arrived,  he  felt  the  exhilaration  of 
a  fever,  as  he  encouraged  his  symptoms  for  the 
benefit  of  the  doctor.  Up,  down,  up,  down- 
he  continued  his  jerks  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
till  he  heard  voices  on  the  stairs,  and  flung 
himself,  heart  pounding,  into  bed. 

The  doctor  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  re- 
served, kindly  voice  who  examined  him  with 
his  ear  pressed  against  a  handkerchief  he  had 
spread  over  the  patient's  chest. 

"Too  much  sun,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he 
had  ended  his  palpations.  "You  must  rest. 
I'll  come  and  see  you  tomorrow." 


"Can  I  get  up  tonight?"  Smith  asked.  "1 
wanted  to  hear  the  Shostakovich  concert." 

"Impossible,"  said  the  doctor.  "We  must 
watch  the  development  of  the  pyrexia — but 
rest,  rest !  Take  care  not  to  catch  cold.  It  gets 
very  cold  in  Yalta  at  night." 

The  doctor  opened  the  door,  and  instructed 
the  chambermaid  that  Smith  wasn't  to  be  dis- 
turbed but  that  he  should  be  treated  for  the 
patches  of  sunburn  on  his  shoulders. 

A  half  hour  later,  as  Smith  expected, 
Tamara,  the  guide,  arrived  with  the  prescribed 
lotion.  "You  mustn't  go  to  the  concert,"  she 
told  him. 

"No,"  said  Smith.  "But  you  must  go." 


"Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  brightening. 
"I  couldn't  leave  you." 

"You  must.  The  doctor  said  I  must  rest." 

"Yes — that's  right.  1  will  stay  with  you  in 
case  you  need  anything." 

Smith  stirred  with  beginnings  of  panic. 
"No,  Tamara,"  he  said.  "I  appreciate  your 
kindness.  I'd  love  you  to  stay  if  you  really 
want  to,  but  if  you  go  I'll  sleep.  Come  and  see 
me  tomorrow  morning,  and  tell  them  at  the 
desk  I'm  not  well  and  won't  want  the  tickets 
for  tonight." 

He  knew  that  the  two  Russians  who  had 
been  following  him  for  the  last  two  days 
would  be  waiting  by  the  reception  desk.  The 
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doctor's  visit  and  Tamara's  message  would  de- 
tain them.  They  wouldn't  leave  post. 

"Explain  that  I'm  ill,  but  I'll  pay  for  the 
tickets." 

"Yes,"  said  Tamara  hurriedly.  "It  will  per- 
haps be  better  for  you  to  sleep.  Well,  au 
revoir — all  the  best." 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  Smith  f^ung  open 
the  window  of  the  room,  and  breathed  in  the 
grape-heavy  air  that  blew  down  from  the 
terraces  and  vineyards.  It  mingled  with  the 
peppery  smell  of  cypress,  and  Smith  felt  ready 
for  the  night. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  put  on  a  pair  of  twill 
trousers  that  he  had  bought  at  GUM  in  Mos- 
cow, a  white  shirt  and  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes. 
Into  one  of  his  large  pockets  he  fitted  his 
pajama  cord  and  Laye-Parker's  revolver. 
Laye-Parker.  He  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Laye-Parker,  Holloway,  Hes- 
keth-Payne— that  was  yesterday.  Today  there 
were  Kuprin  and  a  boat  at  a  jetty  and  a  voyage 
to  a  ship. 

Smith  quietly  opened  the  door,  and  stepped 
out  of  the  room. 

The  fishing  boats  to  the  west  of  the  bay  were 
assembled  in  a  cluster  of  red  lights.  By  the 
mole  another  group  of  small  craft  was  gather- 
ing for  what  had  been  announced  as  a  musical 
regatta.  The  sky  with  its  velvet  bloom  re- 
minded Smith  of  the  black  grapes  on  the  hill- 
side, and  the  stars  seemed  to  be  reflected,  not 
on  the  sea  but  on  the  villas  and  the  rocks  which 
they  touched  in  a  pattern  of  light. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge  Smith  paused  by  a 
huge  magnolia  tree  to  recover  his  breath  before 
taking  the  path  to  Kuprin's  villa,  which  he  had 
already  visited  three  times. 

He  walked  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  he  could  see  a  man 
standing,  self-absorbed,  like  a  guard.  Smith 
picked  up  a  pebble  and  tossed  it  into  the 
bushes.  Immediately  he  saw  the  man  turn  in 
the  direction  of  the  shrubs.  Smith  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  wall  of  the  villa.  When  the 
MVD  man  paused  at  the  top  of  the  path. 
Smith  gripped  him  from  behind  with  his  arm 
flung  round  his  neck,  while  simultaneously 
he  lunged  his  foot  behind  his  knee,  forcing 
him  to  the  ground.  He  felt  the  MVD  man's 
sweating  face  and  damp  hair  against  his, 
heard  the  strangled  gurgling.  Then  he  relaxed 
the  pressure  as  he  felt  the  Russian  sag.  For  a 
few  seconds  Smith  crouched  at  his  side  watch- 
ing his  mouth  opening  and  closing  with 
whimpering,  moaning  sounds  till  he  stutTed  his 
own  silk  scarf  between  his  teeth. 

From  one  of  the  sanatoria  came  the  sudden 
cacophony  of  a  phonograph  which  had  been 
turned  on  too  high.  It  was  the  anodyne  that 
replaced  yesterday's  pain  with  an  ugly  excite- 
ment. Panting,  Smith  dragged  the  MVD  man 
through  the  gravel  beneath  the  bushes  and 
there,  with  his  pajama  cord,  he  trussed  his 
arms  behind  his  back.  Then  he  took  off  his  tie 
and  bound  his  legs. 

Now  there  was  no  going  back,  and  it  had 
been  easier  than  he  had  expected.  His  hands 
were  gritted  with  gravel  and  blood,  and  as  he 
washed  them  in  a  pool  he  felt  his  legs  trem- 
bling and  he  sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  still- 
warm  rock.  Then,  treading  carefully  in  the 
darkness,  he  crossed  behind  the  villa  to  the 
path  leading  to  the  jetty.  Smith  made  a  close 
reconnaissance  and  measured  with  his  eye  the 
distance  to  the  jetty,  sheltered  from  the  road 
skirting  the  cliflT  by  two  huge  stones. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  yards  to  the  jetty. 
Another  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  motorboat. 
Six  miles  perhaps  to  the  ship.  But  the  sea  was 
calm.  Nothing  stirred  either  on  the  water  or  in 
the  air.  He  walked  quickly  to  the  front  door, 
pushed  it  and,  as  it  yielded,  entered. 

Kuprin,  smoking  a  pipe,  was  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  door. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Kuprin,  rising. 
"How  nice  to  see  you — do  take  a  seat.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  you  were  a  Russian  in 
those  trousers.  What  will  you  drink — beer, 
vodka,  Georgian  wine?" 

"Thank  you.  I'll  have  a  beer,"  said  Smith, 
staring  round  the  room.  "How  pleasant  all 
this  is." 

Kuprin's  study,  almost  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  his  rooms  in  Cambridge,  was,  Smith 


felt,  in  keeping  with  the  exotic  imitations  of  an 
older  privileged  class. 

"We  all  have  our  exiles,  and  this  is  mine,J' 
said  Kuprin.  He  poured  a  beer  slowly  for 
Smith,  then  one  for  himself.  "Vera  Mikhail- 
ovna  reminded  me  of  tonight." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Smith  asked. 

He  watched  Kuprin  sip  his  beer  before  he 
replied,  "She  said  you  might  be  coming." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  boat  would  be  at  the 
jetty.  It  was  half  past  ten,  and  Kuprin  was 
preparing  for  a  long  evening's  gossip.  Smith 
glanced  at  the  undrawn  curtains,  and  Kuprin 
rose  apologetically. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said.  "It's  a  whim  of 

mine.  I  feel  shut  in  when  "  He  left  the 

sentence  unfinished,  but  he  drew  the  curtains 
of  each  of  the  three  windows. 

"Well,  how  are  you  enjoying  Yalta?" 
Kuprin  asked. 

"Oh,  very  much,"  Smith  said.  "Very  much." 

And  then  he  became  silent.  On  the  three  oc- 
casions that  he  had  seen  Kuprin  in  Yalta,  he 
had  steadily  drawn  him  into  a  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  his  work.  At  first  Kuprin  had  been  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  it,  but  when  Smith  spoke 
of  the  Chelovyek's  passage  over  London  and 
the  scene  on  the  Terrace,  his  curiosity  had  been 
touched.  He  had  asked  what  reaction  there 
had  been  among  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
laughed  with  pleasure  at  Smith's  description 
of  the  government  member  who,  abashed  at 
the  Soviet  success,  had  described  the  Che- 
lovyek  as  a  triumph  for  Cambridge. 

"The  Chelovyek  of  Cambridge,"  Smith  now 
repeated. 

"Of  course,  it  is,"  said  Kuprin,  pouring  out 
another  beer.  "I  really  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  Rutherford— the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tories. Besides,  scientific  chauvinism  is  as  bad 
as  musical  chauvinism.  It's  a  contradiction,  a 
handicap.  Let's  play  some  Bach." 

He  went  to  his  phonograph  and  searched  for 
a  record.  "Here— listen  to  this— it's  the  organ 
toccata  in  C." 

Kuprin  stuffed  his  pipe  and  lit  it,  and  as  the 
precise  music  filled  the  room  Smith  shut  his 
eyes  and  listened. 

"Do  you  think  there'll  be  a  war?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

Kuprin  stroked  his  face  with  his  fingers,  a 
habit  he  had  when  he  wanted  time  for  reflec- 
tion. "What  do  you  think?"  he  temporized. 

"I  think,"  said  Smith,  "that  there's  a  mo- 
ment when  one  side  thinks  it's  got  the  edge  on 
the  other.  And  that's  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Kuprin.  "It  might  well  be."  He 
rose,  and  began  to  walk  around  the  room  with 
a  pucker  between  his  brows.  "But  you  know. 
Smith,  I  hate  war.  Stalin  put  me  under  house 
arrest  when  I  wouldn't  work  on  the  thermo- 


nuclear bomb.  What's  worrying  me  isn't  so 
much  the  possibility  of  the  human  race  being 
destroyed  as  losing  Trinity  Library.  Nevile's 

Court  " 

Smith  said,  "And  what  about  the  Hermi- 
tage?" 

"That,  too,"  said  Kuprin.  "And  yet" — he 
took  a  seat  again — "I  will  tell  you  my  view  of 
the  next  war.  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  happen 
quite  as  people  think.  I  don't  believe  that 
mankind  will  be  wiped  out  even  in  a  thermonu- 
clear war." 

"What  will  happen?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  There'll  be  forty  million  killed 
in  America  in  the  first  few  days." 

"And  in  Russia?" 

"Forty  million  killed." 

"And  in  Britain?" 

"Forty  million  too." 

"And  so  " 

"You're  not  a  mathematician.  Smith,  so  I'll 
simplify  it  for  you.  If  my  figures  are  right,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  American  and  Russian 
people  will  be  killed — the  rest  will  survive.  But 
Britain— it's  very  lamentable.  Britain  might 
lose  more  than  three  quarters  of  its  popula- 
tion." 

"Well,"  said  Smith,  "it  depends  on  the 
premises;,  as  you  say.  If  Communism  were  to 
disappear  " 

"I'll  tell  you  again,"  Kuprin  broke  in.  "I'm 
not  a  Communist.  But  do  you  think  that  the 
U.S.A.  is  opposed  to  Russia  because  it's  Com- 
munist? If  Russia  became  capitalist  overnight, 
the  two  countries  would  still  challenge  each 
other  for  one  reason  only — they're  the  biggest 
countries  in  the  world.  But  for  the  time  being, 
we  have  the  Chelovyek." 

"With  a  nuclear  war  head?" 

Kuprin  shrugged  and  didn't  answer. 

"Well,  if  you  haven't  got  it  today,  you'll 
have  it  tomorrow — the  day  after — everyone 
guesses  at  it.  Isn't  that  really  the  point, 
Koopy?"  Smith  asked,  standing.  "What  leads 
to  war  is  the  uncertainty  in  the  balance  of 
power.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  cock-a-hoop 
because  of  the  Chelovyek." 

"Well?" 

Smith  put  down  his  glass  of  beer.  "You're 
putting  a  war  head — a  nuclear  war  head — into 
the  Chelovyek.  If  you.  Koopy,  were  willing, 
you  could  yourself  change  the  premise." 

Kuprin  smiled  in  amusement.  "How?" 

"By  coming  to  England.  Listen.  I  have  a 
boatman  waiting  at  your  jetty  to  take  you 
off — you  can  leave  with  me  " 

Kuprin's  face  was  calm,  but  he  was  breath- 
ing more  quickly,  looking  at  Smith  as  a  man 
might  who  finds  that  the  sane  conversationalist 
of  a  few  minutes  earlier  is,  in  fact,  the  escaped 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 


"You  must  understand,"  Smith  said,  ' 
asking  you  — — " 

Kuprin  stretched  out  his  hand  and  switi 
on  the  wireless.  "News  in  English  from  > 
cow,"  he  explained. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  the  news  f 
Moscow." 

"Oh,  but  it's  important,"  Kuprin  i 
"They've  agreed  on  an  agenda  for  the  IV 
Conference.  It's  really  true.  Listen." 

Kkuprin  walked  over  to  join  Smith  as 
news  reader  began  to  give  the  commun 
issued  jointly  in  Moscow,  Washington 
London,  and  put  his  arms  around  his  sh 
ders. 

"It's  no  good,  my  friend.  Your  boatman 
better  go  away." 

Smith  disengaged  himself.  "I'm  s( 
Kuprin."  he  said.  "It  makes  no  diff^re 
You're  coming  with  me."  ' 

Kuprin  seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  he  : 
"Let's  talk  about  it.  I'll  get  you  another  b< 

"No,"  said  Smith  curtly.  "I  don't  wan] 
other  beer." 

"Well,"  said  Kuprin,  "I  think  I'll  have 
myself."  He  turned  to  take  a  bottle  fron 
shelf  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"Put  down  the  bottle,"  Smith  said,  ar 
moved  the  barrel  of  the  revolver  which  hi 
taken  from  his  pocket  toward  the  table. 

Kuprin  sat  in  the  chair.  "You're  i 
foolish.  Smith.  I  think  you're  not  well." 

Smith,  from  the  edge  of  the  chair,  said, 
sorry- I'm  taking  you  with  me.  L 
Koopy— it  won't  be  a  betrayal.  You'll 
done  it  under  duress.  And  if  not  " 

"Then?" 

"Then  I  must  kill  you.  I  must  kill  you.  1 
balance  the  equation." 

"Balance  the  equation,"  Kuprin  rept 
Then  he  added  reflectively,  "I'm  a  Tolsti 
Smith.  I  told  you.  You  can  kill  me.' 
opened  his  half-closed  eyes  and  lookec 
into  Smith's  face  and  said,  "But  you  won 
me.  You  would  never  kill  a  man." 

"Yes,"  said  Smith.  "I  once  killed  a 
called  Lieutenant  Pergolesi  in  North  A 
They  gave  me  a  medal." 

When  Laye-Parker's  cell  door  opem 
merely  turned  his  eyes,  swollen  fron 
steady  light,  toward  the  guard.  The  guar 
followed  by  Trifonov  and  two  other 
officers. 

Laye-Parker  waited  for  the  brisk  corrur 
each  like  an  insult,  which  preceded  the  i 
along  the  corridors.  But  the  MVD  man 
in  silence. 

Trifonov  smiled.  "Would  you  kindly 
Mr.  Laye-Parker  ?  The  guard  has  your  do 

Then  Laye-Parker  noticed  that  the 
was  carrying  his  jacket  on  a  coat  hang( 
his  trousers  on  his  arm  like  a  valet.  He 
his  bunk;  holding  his  head  in  his  hands 
dizziness  disappeared.  "I  don't  unders 
he  said.  "What's  happening?" 

Trifonov,  unsmiling,  said,  "If  you 
dress  quickly,  Mr.  Laye-Parker— they'n 
ing  for  you  in  the  commandant's  office 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Laye- 
shook  hands  with  Hesketh-Payne  on  th 
floor  of  the  Lubyanka  in  the  presence 
commandant,   Trifonov   and  three 
officials. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  said  Hesketh-Pa; 

"Thank  you,"  said  Laye-Parker.  His 
felt  weak,  and  he  kept  wanting  to  bur 
tears.  "I  " 

"Let's  talk  about  it  later.  You're  li 
They're  letting  you  go.  It's  the  Mila 
feast." 

"Leaving,"  Laye-Parker  repeated. 
ing?"  He  sat  on  the  chair,  watch  I  ' 
Trifonov  and  the  MVD  man,  and  coved  h 
face  with  his  hands.  After  a  few  second 
Parker  said  firmly,  "I'd  like  to  telephieni 
wife — she  must  have  been  worried." 

"Of  course,"  said  Trifonov  obi  ns'l 
"What  is  the  number?" 

Laye-Parker  told  him.  They  stood  irnul 
easy  silence,  waiting  for  the  operator 
back. 

Laye-Parker  said,  "I  want  to  tell  hei  m* 
right." 

The  telephone  bell  rang  and  Trilciio 
the  receiver,  listened  and  handed  it  to 
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"  But  I'm  only  going  to  the  corner  drugstore  I " 


ew  Modess  Tampons. ..for  protection  you  can  trust  even  on  "first"  days 


Because  Modess®  Tampons  are  flexible,  they  conform 
to  inner  body  contours,  leave  no  area  unprotected  as 
old-style  rigid  tampons  often  do. 

Flexible  Modess  Tampons  shape  to  fit  you,  give  you 
twice  the  protection,  more  absorbency  than  any  other 


tampon.  Most  women  will  need  no  extra  precautions, 
even  on  "first"  days. 

Easy  to  insert  with  slim  individual  applicators, 
blessedly  comfortable  to  wear.  Box  of  10  in  regular, 
super  or  junior  size. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JO 


Your 
fragrant 
veil  of 
freshness. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 

Talc.  .  scents  and 
silkens  every  inch  of  vou 
...more  laslindv... 

more  lovingly  than 
costly  cologne 


No  cologne  protects  and 
prolonj?s  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bonqnet  Talc.  Can't  evaporate. 
Won't  dry  yonr  skin.  Will  leave  .you 
silken-smooth,  fiower-fresh  all  over 
for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bonqnet, 
made  of  pure  imported  Talc,  be  your 
lastiiif?  Veil  oi'  Freshness. 

Cnslimi'i  f  Hoiii/iiPl ... 

The  I'm  •(run  If  Men  Lin'e 
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"Yes,"  said  Laye-Parker  eagerly.  "Yes,  is 
that  you,  darling?  .  .  .  Giulia?  ...  Is  Mrs. 
Laye-Parker  there?"  Then  his  voice  changed. 
"When?  .  .  .  No,  never  mind— just  say  I  rang. 
That's  all.  .  .  .  She's  out,"  he  said  as  if  in 
apology  to  Hesketh-Payne.  "She  goes  out  a 
lot,  you  know." 

When  Trifonov  handed  him  a  document  to 
sign  he  waved  it  away  without  looking. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Hesketh-Payne.  "It's 
for  your  personal  possessions— just  a  receipt 
that  you've  got  them  all." 

Laye-Parker  rose  to  his  feet  and  said,  "I  re- 
fuse to  sign.  You've  kept  my  photographs." 

Trifonov  squeezed  his  cigarette  end  reflec- 
tively. "They  belong  to  history,  Mr.  Laye- 
Parker."  As  Laye-Parker  looked  at  him 
blankly,  he  added,  "In  the  reference  library  of 
our  archives." 

Kuprin  sat  in  the  armchair,  holding  his 
glass  of  beer,  without  speaking.  From  the  bay 
came  the  music  of  the  regatta,  the  sound  of 
accordions  playing  a  rippling  folk  dance. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something.  Smith.  There 
were  times  when  I  could  have  left  Russia— in 
1945  and  1946.  I  wanted  to  leave.  I  wanted 
almost  more  than  anything  in  the  world  to  see 
Nadya  again." 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

"I  couldn't  abandon  my  mother.  And  then 
again,  Nadya  had  married  an  anti-Soviet 
Czech.  I  would  have  liked  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. But  not  like  this." 

Smith  said,  "You've  got  four  minutes." 

Kuprin  was  approaching  him  with  a  gentle 
smile  on  his  face  and  his  hand  outstretched. 

"Get  back,  Kuprin,"  Smith  said,  and  drew 
a  pace  away.  "You're  coming  with  me." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Kuprin,  "I'll  tell  you 
something  about  Soviet  law." 

"I'm  not  concerned  with  Soviet  law,"  Smith 
said.  "I  swear  by  God,  Kuprin,  that  if  you 
don't  move  to  that  window  in  the  next  live 
minutes,  I'll  turn  up  the  radio  and  shoot  you." 

"There  is  a  law.  Smith— I've  got  it  here." 
He  took  a  volume  from  the  table. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  for  Soviet  law." 

"Listen.  A  decree  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  dated  twenty-first  November, 
1929,  and  quoted  in  the  1947  edition  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  .  .  .  'The  refusal  of  a  Soviet 
citizen  or  of  an  official  of  a  state  institution 
sent  abroad  to  conform  with  the  request  made 
to  him  by  the  competent  authorities  to  return 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  defection  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemies  of  the  working  class  and  of  the 
peasants  and  shall  be  treated  as  an  act  of 
treason.'" 

He  turned  a  page  and  read  on: 

"'In  cases  where  a  member  of  the  military 
force  takes  flight  or  escapes  beyond  the  fron- 


tier, the  adult  members  of  his  family'"— he 
gulped  for  breath—"  'the  other  members  of  the 
family  of  the  traitor  who  were  with  him  or  were 
his  responsibility  at  the  time  of  the  crime  are 
subject  to  the  following  penalties:  deprivation 
of  civil  rights  and  exile  to  a  distant  region  of 
Siberia  for  five  years.'"  He  read  the  decree, 
stumbling  over  the  words.  "I  am  not  only  a 
scientist.  Smith — I  told  you — 1  am  for  official 
purposes  a  general  of  the  Red  Army."  Kuprin 
stood,  his  face  white,  and  said,  "And  yet  I 
don't  believe.  Smith,  that  violence  can  solve 
our  problems." 

The  olhcr  members  of  the  family.  .  .  .  The 
words  began  to  echo  in  Smith's  mind. 

"If  you  kill  me,  you'll  destroy  yourself." 

. .  .or  were  his  responsihiliiy  at  the  lime  of  the 
crime.  .  .  .  Madame  Kuprin  and  Vera. 

"But  even  if  you  killed  me  and  escaped, 
you'd  survive  to  mourn  me." 

.  .  .  to  a  distant  region  of  Silwria.  .  .  . 

"And  so  my  mother  would  die  in  a  labor 
camp.  You  might  think  she's  old.  She  must 
die.  But  Vera  " 

"You've  got  to,  Koopy,"  said  Smith,  ob- 
serving Kuprin's  face  with  an  intensity  that 
seemed  to  him  like  love.  Then  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  at  the  frown  on  Kuprin's  forehead. 
They  were  all  sentenced  to  death — Madame 
Kuprin,  Kuprin,  Vera,  himself — the  whole 
world  that  begins  to  die  at  creation. 

"Kuprin,"  Smith  said,  and  he  spoke  the 
name  in  a  whisper  like  a  lover,  "will  you 
come?"  He  turned  up  the  radio,  loud. 

Kuprin  looked  toward  the  door.  "You  are 
making  " 

His  forearm  in  line  with  the  barrel.  Smith 
felt  his  finger  press  the  trigger,  and  saw  a  water 
color  of  the  Livadia  Palace  behind  Kuprin's 
head  shatter  with  the  bullet. 

"No,"  said  Kuprin,  in  a  whisper.  He  raised 
his  arm  to  shelter  his  eyes.  "No,  Smith,  no." 

He  retreated,  falling  over  a  chair  as  Smith 
fired  again.  The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  chest, 
and  he  rolled  onto  his  back,  staring  up  with 
wide-open,  conscious  eyes,  his  fingers  grasping 
and  imgrasping  the  air.  He  tried  to  speak,  his 
lips  moving  inarticulately,  and  Smith  fired 
again  into  his  chest.  Kuprin  clutched  the  table 
leg,  tried  to  stand.  "Oh,  God,"  he  said.  "God." 
grasping  and  ungrasping  the  tablecloth. 

///  my  lot  they  just  wanted  to  get  away  from 
their  wives  volunteers  I've  always  found  have 
very  different  motives  from  their  apparent  ones 
well  all  I  know  said  Laye-Parker  is  that  they 
did  it  out  of  patriotism  hut  it's  used  too  often 
said  Smith  to  rationalize  less  respectable  mo- 
tives and  when  I  asked  for  volunteers  they  asked 
what's  in  it  but  every  volunteer  ends  up  by  being 
a  conscript. 

Kuprin — Koopy.  Smith  stood  looking  at 
the  dark  blood  on  the  polished  wood  of  the 
floor,  the  straggling  gray  hair  by  the  table  legs 


and  the  toppled  chair.  Then  he  turned  (  i 
the  radio,  switched  off  the  light  and  hum 
the  jetty. 

The  boatman  was  lying  on  the  oars 
Smith  reached  it.  At  first  he  couldn't 
boat,  but  he  could  hear  its  gentle  bump- 
against  the  timbers. 

"Alone?"  the  boatman  asked. 

"Yes— alone,"  said  Smith.  That  w.  ,i 
Alone.  Alone  with  the  ghost  of  Kuprin  an  ij 
mother  and  Vera.  Alone  with  a  memory  ol  t 
and  death.  The  volunteer  had  in  the  eni< 
come  a  conscript  without  faith.  He  was  sh  ^ 
ing  and  lay  slumped  in  the  boat. 

"Through  the  regatta,"  Smith  said.  Bi  i, 
Tartar  didn't  answer,  pulling  steadily  i 
oars.  On  the  other  side  of  the  boulders 
was  a  gathering  of  small  craft.  In  thew  ri 
the  followers  of  the  regatta,  making  th^i  ,i 
music,  singing  and  hailing  one  another  ai 
the  bay. 

The  Tartar  heaved  the  boat  over  the  i 
pletely  calm  water  without  speaking,  ar 
they  reached  the  outer  rim  of  the  regatta  i 
Smith  felt  that  the  air  had  become  cooIk 
his  shirt  was  soaking  on  his  back. 

Almost  without  realizing  it,  he  saw  th.  * 
boatman  had  turned  the  horn  of  the  b;i 
that  Yalta  was  no  longer  in  sight.  The\ 
approaching  the  dark  outline  of  a  motoi 
stirring  gently  on  the  waves. 

"Alone?"  asked  a  voice  in  French 
climbed  over  the  side. 

"Alone,"  he  replied.  He  was  alone. 
killed  and  he  was  alone.  Within  second 
motorboat  started  up  and  in  a  sudden  ru 
and  acceleration  hustled  toward  the  opei^ 
Cold  air,  the  rhythm  of  the  engines  in 
with  the  toccata  in  his  mind  and  ten 
away  the  air-raid  glow  and  ripple  of  firev 
over  Yalta.  He  raised  himself  in  the  boa 
face  to  the  spray. 

"Alone?"  an  English  voice  called  ( 
when  he  arrived  at  the  ladder  of  the  shif 

"Yes,  alone,"  he  said. 

"Good  evening.  Glad  to  see  you,"  the  ■ 
continued  in  a  Midland  accent  from  theti! 
the  ladder. 

"Yes,"  said  Smith.  His  teeth  were  rai 
and  he  couldn't  move  his  legs  and  he  felt 
self  hauled  and  pushed  onto  the  deck. 

"Well,  let's  have  a  preliminary  chat 
man,  and  we'll  fill  in  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow?"  Smith  asked  as  if  the' 
were  a  new  one.  Beneath  him  he  could  fd 
slow  shudder  of  the  engines,  and  realized 
the  ship  was  already  moving.  "Tomorn 
he  repeated  questioningly.  And  then  he 
"Not  tomorrow — I  must  tell  you  tonig 
must  tell  you  tonight  what  happened— e 
thing  that  happened — when  I  callec 
Kuprin." 


ARE  WE  DEVELOPING  A  ROBOT  EDUCATION? 


line  problems,  may  ..choose  the  seven-letter 
"plaudit"  in  preference  to  the  eight-letter 
"applause,"  for  which  it  is  an  almost  exact 
synonym. 

"Plaudit"  (if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a 
moment)  is  from  the  Latin  plaudit e  occurring 
at  the  end  of  a  stage  performance.  It  signifies 
the  acclaim  of  an  audience,  not  of  an  individual 
but  of  a  collection  of  them  who  express  that 
acclaim  by  a  demonstration,  such  as  clapping 
or  cheering.  It  is  not  citation,  or  praise,  such 
as  is  given  from  one  individual  to  another. 

The  student,  faced  with  this  probably  not 
familiar  noun,  must  choose  as  its  antonym  (or 
opposite)  insight,  indecisivcness.  elegance, 
abuse  or  silence.  If  he  has  the  foggiest  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  "plaudit"  (he  might  rec- 
ognize in  it  the  word  "laud")  he  will  imme- 
diately reject  the  first  three.  But  he  must  then 
decide  between  "abuse"  and  "silence." 

Bear  in  mind  that  "plaudit"  is  an  approving 
demonstration  by  an  audience.  How  does  an 
audience  register  tZ/Aapproval?  By  abuse? 
Audiences  do  not  indulge  in  abuse  as  individ- 
uals. The  nearest  antonyms  (or  opposites)  of 
plaudit  or  applause  that  I  can  think  of  are 
"catcall"  and  "hissing"— "sounds  made  to 
express  disapproval  as  at  a  theater,  a  political 
gathering,  etc."  But  these  quite  accurate  an- 
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tonyms  are  not  listed  in  the  test.  "Silence"  is 
also  inaccurate,  but  it  is  less  so  than  "abuse." 
It  is  at  least  the  absence  of  applause  or  plaudit. 
A  pianist,  lecturer  or  theatrical  company  re- 
ceived with  silence  is  being  rejected.  So  failing 
a  more  accurate  choice  (and  not  being  al- 
lowed to  write  one  in  and  thus  correct  the 
test),  I  should  be  reluctantly  inclined  to  check 
"silence" — and  flunk — because  the  "correct" 
answer  is  "abuse." 

Why  have  these  tests  for  intelligence  or  ap- 
titudes developed?  One  reason  given  is  that 
they  are  "objective" — they  remove  possible 
prejudices  of  the  teacher.  That  reasoning  im- 
plies that  persons  who  do  not  know  a  child  can 
judge  him  better  than  those  who  do.  Is  this 
likely?  It  implies  that  nothing  contributes  to 
sound  judgment  except  periodic  tests.  Tem- 
perament, imagination,  even  passing  crises  of 
emotion  or  health  are  not  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Speed  in  answering  rates  high;  but 
the  quick  answer,  even  if  accurate,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  better  mind  than  the 
more  deliberate  one. 

These  examinations  spare  the  teacher  much 
work.  The  papers  are  mechanically  "proc- 
essed"; they  need  not  even  be  read.  Why, 
then,  do  many  intelligent,  con.scientious 
teachers  despise  them?  Because  they  believe 


that  an  experienced  teacher  in  day-b; 
contact  with  children  knows  far  more  f 
them  than  can  be  discerned  by  such  autoi 
testings.  The  teacher  is  relegated  to  bein 
performer  of  a  function  designed  by  oi 
To  a  great  extent  she  or  he  becomes  a  ' 
in  its  derogatory  sense. 

Such  mathematical  tests  as  I  have  see 
more  accurate  gauges  of  knowledge  and 
tude  because  mathematics  is  an  exact  %• 
There  is  only  one  possible  answer  t( 
problems  they  pose. 

But.  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  not  true  o 
bal  tests.  And,  if  they  are  to  be  given., 
who  design  them  should  themselves  be  I 
equipped  verbally  to  do  so  than  they  ai^ 
to  be. 

One  thing  suggests  itself  to  my  mine 
increasing  mechanization  of  education 
and  apparently  does,  produce  one  of  t\\ 
verse  results.  Encasing  the  child  in  unii. 
situations  of  infinite  boredom,  either  il 
tually  blots  out  the  craving  for  individi 
initially  present  in  everybody,  and  thus 
deluimani/es  to  uncritical  conformity;  > 
child  unconsciously  rebels,  "breaking  i  i'' 
all  direclions"  in  the  demonslralions  1 1"' 
venile  delinquency,  with  the  reactiei 
human  savages. 
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HELPING  GIRLS  IN  TROUBLE 


0  ;is  the  staff  has  had  a  chance  to  study 
h  records,  talk  with  them,  become  generally 

ic  aimed. 

onsors  are  asked  to  make  regular  contact 
VI  ihc  girls.  Girls  may  have  visits  once  a 
11  ih,  may  receive  letters  or  cards  as  often  as 
p  sors  can  send  them.  For  visits,  a  girl  is 
iX>  sed  from  work  or  classes  to  ramble  around 
li /.rounds  with  her  sponsor,  show  the  spon- 

children  the  school  chicken  farm,  simply 
hi  in  a  cottage  or  on  a  porch  step  somewhere. 

1  i  most  every  afternoon  a  handful  of  rosy- 
kked  relaxed  girls  swing  sponsors'  children 
^ie  school  swings,  talk  of  their  own  little 
p-pers  and  sisters  at  home,  worry  over 
toigsters'  scraped  knees. 

If  j'ou  have  no  idea  what  a  lift  it  can  be  to 
(U  girls  to  be  accepted  as  ordinary  teen- 
;,"  school  superintendent  Mrs.  Alyce  Me- 
son says,  "to  be  allowed  to  visit  with  nor- 
happy  families.  Many  of  them  have  never 
the  good  side  of  life.  All  they  know  is 
rty,  sickness  and  trouble." 
.casionally,  a  girl  does  not  want  a  sponsor 
e  beginning.  She  is  afraid  of  leaving  the 
)us  for  fear  she  will  be  recognized  as 
;one  from  the  school,  and  laughed  at,  or 
d  about.  But  it  is  rare  indeed  when  she 
lot  asked  for  one  before  her  stay  is  over, 
hen  girls  leave  the  campus  with  their 
sors,  they  discard  their  everyday  work 
irms  for  crisp  cotton  blouses  and  full  col- 
skirts.  Pathetically,  many  of  them  are 
id  that  they  will  not  be  liked  by  their  spon- 
any  more  than  they  have  been  by  their 
parents.  As  a  result,  they  are  on  their 
best  behavior.  But,  according  to  school 
;)nnel,  that  is  not  necessarily  a  strain  on 
A  housemother  speaks  of  one  girl  who 
omed  under  her  sponsor  "because  she 
treated  just  like  one  of  the  family.  She 
in't  get  over  that." 

campus  trips  with  sponsors  are  allowed 
irl  has  kept  a  record  of  good  grades  for 
consecutive  weeks,  at  her  cottage,  in  her 
assignment  and  at  school.  Prior  to  the 
ion  of  Friends,  Inc.,  girls  were  taken  off 
us  in  groups  to  attend  churches  in  town, 
nunity  concerts,  football  rallies,  but  the 
hat  they  would  be  recognized  as  training- 
)]  girls  took  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out 
;ir  trips.  Now  that  sponsors  take  them  in- 
ually,  they  feel  less  self-conscious. 
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Sponsors,  besides  having  girls  in  their  homes, 
take  them  to  movies,  to  the  neighboring  resort 
of  Silver  Springs;  on  shopping  excursions, 
skating  parties,  and  for  afternoons  at  the 
beach  more  than  75  miles  away. 

"My  sponsor's  so  precious,  1  love  her  to 
death."  one  girl  said.  "She's  got  Four-H  girls 
to  look  after,  too,  but  she  thinks  about  me  all 
the  same." 

Events  are  also  planned  on  the  campus  to 
which  girls  can  invite  their  sponsors— volley- 
ball games,  picnic  suppers.  May  Day  celebra- 
tions. Families  of  sponsors  are  also  invited  on 
some  of  these  occasions,  and  girls  wonder  for 
days  about  the  niceties  of  how  to  be  a  good 
hostess  at  a  bag  lunch. 

With  funds  raised  at  a  "Bargain  Basket" — a 
used-clothing  store  that  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  operates — a  complete  outfit  of  new  dress, 
shoes  and  bag  is  provided  for  each  girl  when 
she  leaves  the  school.  With  her  sponsor,  the 
girl  selects  her  clothes  in  Ocala's  shops.  About 
$1600  is  spent  annually  on  the  outfitting — $20 
per  girl. 

Girls  who  have  rarely  had  "bought"  clothes 
spend  hours  deciding  between  purchasing  lace 
blouses  and  taffeta  skirts  or  more  sensible 
suits.  Girl  after  girl  has  said  to  her  sponsor 
that  perhaps,  if  she  looks  neat  and  pretty  when 
she  goes  home,  her  father  and  mother  will 
begin  looking  neater  too. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  what  Friends,  Inc., 
means  came  from  an  Ocala  girl  recently  re- 
leased from  the  school.  "I  just  want  to  hurry 
up  and  be  eighteen,"  she  said,  "so  that  I 
can  be  somebody's  sponsor.  Havin'  a  sponsor 
gives  a  girl  ambition,"  was  the  way  that  she 
put  it. 

And  Friends,  Inc.,  does  not  end  with  the 
day  a  girl  is  released  from  the  Ocala  school. 
The  newest  part  of  the  project  is  sending  in- 
formation about  each  girl  released  to  the  Jun- 
ior Woman's  Club  in  her  own  town. 

The  club  is  asked  if  they  will  get  in  contact 
with  the  girl;  if  perhaps  some  member  will 
take  her  out  for  a  soft  drink,  chat  with  her,  let 
her  know  that  she  has  friends  at  home  if  she  is 
ever  in  need  of  them.  One  such  club  provided 
a  girl  who  had  just  left  the  school  with  lunch 
money  that  her  family  failed  to  give  her.  and 
made  arrangements  in  co-operation  with  the 
high  school's  dean  of  women  to  take  the  girl 
to  a  doctor  to  have  tattoos  removed  that  both 


hope  Detroit  doesn't  take  this  small-tar  fad  too  seriously!" 


the  high  school  and  the  club  felt  were  making 
the  girl  self-conscious. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  does  not  believe, 
however,  that  these  contacts  should  be  pressed 
unless  a  girl  wishes  to  ha\e  them.  Obviously, 
there  are  some  girls  who  prefer,  once  they  have 
left  Ocala,  to  forget  completely  that  part  of 
their  lives. 

Still,  there  is  hardly  a  girl  who  leaves  the 
school  who  does  not  proudly  ask  on  her  last 
day,  as  she  bids  good-by  to  the  staff  and  twirls 
about  to  show  off  the  new  clothes  "my  sponsor 
helped  me  pick  out,"  if  she  can  have  her 
Friends,  Inc.,  membership  card,  and  then 
carefully  fits  it  into  a  compartment  of  her 
shiny  new  pocketbook.  Belonging  to  Friends, 
Inc.,  is  considered  a  privilege  among  most  of 
the  girls. 

"I  just  never  knew  before  people  lived  like 
my  sponsor  lives,"  one  girl  said.  "I'd  like 
havin'  a  house  like  her  house  when  I  grow  up, 
and  keepin'  things  nice  the  way  she  does  and 
lookin'  after  kids  the  way  she  looks  after  her 
kids.  They  mind  when  she  tells  them  and  she 
don't  shout  at  them  and  hit  them  all  the  time. 
She  dresses  them  up  so  nice  and  they  look  so 
clean." 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Ocala  sponsors 
bring  warmth  into  the  lives  of  their  "girls"  and 
the  girls  into  the  lives  of  their  sponsors.  One 
sponsor  of  a  girl  found  to  be  pregnant  shortly 
after  her  arrival  at  Ocala  personally  took  the 
girl  in  to  the  Salvation  Army  home  for  unwed 
mothers,  visited  her  while  she  was  there,  and 
after  the  delivery  took  the  girl  into  her  own 
home  for  a  short  time.  She  has  kept  in  touch 
with  her  ever  since. 

"She  writes  to  me  once  a  month,"  her  spon- 
sor said.  "If  I  don't  hear  from  her,  I  worry 
about  her.  At  first  my  husband  wondered  if  it 
was  going  to  be  all  right  for  our  little  daughter 
to  have  contact  with  a  girl  who  had  been  at  the 
training  school,  but  after  she'd  been  visiting 
for  a  while  he  kept  asking,  'When's  Betty  Jo 
coming  back?'  My  little  girl  is  only  three,  but 
we  ride  by  the  girls'  school  sometimes  and  she 
always  says,  'That's  where  Betty  Jo  used  to 
live.' 

"I  think  Friends,  Inc.,  is  the  most  important 
thing  our  Junior  Woman's  Club  has  ever  done, 
and  I  think  working  with  Betty  Jo  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  I've  ever  done." 

Similarly,  the  young  woman  who  sponsored 
Shirley  Anne  (now  released  from  the  school) 
tells  happily  of  a  letter  she  received  from  her 
recently. 

"When  she  was  ready  to  go  home,  the  pas- 
tor of  her  church  in  Jacksonville  and  his  wife 
asked  to  take  her  into  their  home.  We  all  knew 
she  just  couldn't  go  back  to  her  stepdaddy,  and 
I  tried  to  point  out  to  her  why  she'd  be  better 
off  with  somebody  else,  without  deciding  it  for 
her.  My,  I  was  tickled  to  hear  from  her.  She 
wrote  just  a  while  ago  and  told  me  how  happy 
she  was  with  the  pastor  and  his  family  and 
how  she  was  helping  out  at  the  hospital  after 
school.  That  makes  you  feel  real  good  inside." 

Although  Junior  Woman's  Club  members 
never  attempt  to  make  decisions  for  their  girls 
about  where  they  will  go  after  training  school, 
what  they  will  do,  they  do  try  to  make  the  girl 
see  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that 
may  come  if  she  returns  to  her  old  environ- 
ment. If  a  principal  reason  for  her  being  sent 
to  the  school  was  failure  to  get  along  with  her 
family,  resentment  of  a  home  situation,  result- 
ant recalcitrant  truancy,  her  sponsor,  as  well 
as  advisers  at  the  school,  may  seek  to  show  her 
that  living  with  relatives  elsewhere  for  a  time, 
making  new  friends,  might  be  best  for  her. 
Similarly,  sponsors  try  to  direct  their  girls  to- 
ward some  goal  in  life,  whether  as  home- 
makers,  beauticians,  nurses  or  nurses'  aides. 
In  exceptional  cases,  they  may  suggest  that  a 
girl  see  if  she  can  go  on  to  college  if  her  work 
has  been  outstanding  at  the  training-school 
high  school.  One  such  youngster,  as  a  result 
largely  of  her  sponsor's  urging,  has  gone  on  to 
study  at  Mississippi  Southern. 

"Friends,  Inc.,"  says  a  housemother,  "makes 
a  girl  feel  like  a  person  of  worth.  Making  our 
girls  feel  that  way  may  be  just  the  lift  that  will 
bring  them  up!"  end 
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"Make  a  wish,  then  blow  out  all  the 
candles."  But  most  of  Ronnie  Par- 
dee's wishes — love,  a  family  of  his 
own,  a  home  he  could  feel  he  truly 
belonged  to — have  already  come  true. 


We  Adopted  a  Blind  Child" 


To  the  Scott  Pardees,  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
there  was  no  resisting  this  appeal  to  the  heart. 


By  BETTY  COE  SPICER    •    Photographs  by  DON  ORNITZ 


Scott  Pardee's  job  requires  a  great  deal  of  travel.  "So  we  make  the  most  of  his  home 
time,  skip  chores  and  routines  in  favor  of  picnics  and  outings  for  all  of  us.  together. " 


"ATou'll  have  to  stay  in  bed  most  of  each  day,"  Ann  Pardee's 
JL  doctor  warned  when  symptoms  threatening  miscarriage 
of  her  expected  baby  sent  her  to  him.  "Do  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary — let  everything  else  go." 

Ann  was  following  orders.  She  and  her  husband  Scott 
were  eager  for  this  new  baby  to  add  to  their  family  of  three — 
1 3-year-old  Joan ;  Barbi,  1 1 ;  and  Chris,  9.  But  staying  in  bed 
was  far  from  easy.  It  interrupted  her  teaching  job,  kept  her 
from  spending  time  with  her  mother,  ill  in  a  hospital.  And 
with  the  new  baby  their  present  house  was  going  to  be  too 
small ;  she  should  be  out  trying  to  find  a  larger  one. 

"  and  don't  worry,"  her  doctor  had  finished.  Ann 

sighed  and  unfolded  the  morning  newspaper.  On  page  16 
she  found  the  story.  It  read: 

ADOPTIVE  HOME  SOUGHT  FOR  BLIND  BOY 

Ronnie,  4,  wants  a  mother  and  father  to  love  and  care  for  him. 
Ronnie  has  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  superior  I.Q.  and  a  delightful 
personality.  Although  he  cannot  see  at  all,  he  can  feed  and  dress 
himself,  wash  his  face,  brush  his  teeth  and  is  confident  in  all 
his  movements.  .  .  . 

The  story  went  on,  in  the  words  of  the  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Bureau  of  Adoptions,  "Not  just  any  home 
will  be  acceptable  for  Ronnie.  He  wants  a  real  home,  a  real 
family,  real  love." 

Struck  by  the  little  story,  Ann  read  it  again.  "I  turned  the 
page,  sure  that  somewhere  a  home  was  waiting  for  this  small 
boy  who  faced  the  world  'confident  in  all  his  movements' 
even  though  he  could  not  see."  She  leafed  on  through 
the  paper,  but  the  story  of  Ronnie  kept  getting  in  the  way. 
She  turned  back.  "I  knew  then,"  Ann  Pardee  says,  "what 
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''We  don't  coddle  Ronnie.  He  is  not  a  cripple- 
not  to  be  pitied.  For  his  own  sake  we  want  hin 
to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible."  ^ 


For  ''keeping  an  eye  on"  small  brother  Mac,  Ronnie  gets\ 
35c  a  week.  Specially  good  behavior  earns  gold  stars  worthl 
10c.  (The.ie  can  also  ''ransom"  occasional  bad  hehavior.)\ 


HOW 
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Mciiculuiis.  mcLhuiiicall)  iiiiiulcd  hig  Ijroilwr 
Chris  admires  Ronnie's  agility  ("I  think  he 
uses  radar!"),  often  forgets  that  he  is  blind. 


home,  family  and  love  were  waiting  for  Ron- 
nie— ours." 

She  telephoned  her  husband  at  his  office. 
"There's  a  story  in  the  paper  "  she  began. 

With  a  wondering  note  in  his  voice  Scott 
interrupted  her.  "I  know  the  story  you  mean," 
he  said.  "I  read  it  too." 

That  evening  they  talked  it  over.  There 
would  be  many  adjustments  to  make  if  they 
adopted  Ronnie.  For  one,  was  Ann  sure  that 
she  wanted  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  handi- 
capped four-year-old  boy  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pected baby? 

Ann  Pardee  is  small,  slender,  dark-haired. 
Her  features  are  delicate  and  in  repose  her 
face  seems  quietly  thoughtful.  But  her  eyes — 
huge,  dark-lashed  and  a  somehow  startling 
light  gray — have  a  brilliant  sparkle  when  she 
smiles.  And  for  all  its  delicacy,  her  chin  can 
adopt  a  determined  line. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"I  am  away  so  much."  Scott  Pardee's  pleas- 
ant, square-featured  face  wore  a  look  of  con- 
cern. "I  won't  be  as  much  help  as  I  should 
be."  As  sales  representative  for  a  large  air- 
craft company,  Scott  must  travel  a  great  deal. 

"We'll  manage,"  Ann  assured  him. 

"What  about  finances?"  Ten  years  ago,  the 
Pardees  had  started  a  small  business  of  their 
own.  Despite  hard  work,  the  business  failed. 
Unwilling  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  the  Pardees 


worked  out  with  creditors  a  long-term  plan 
for  paying  off  their  debts — 520,000  plus  inter- 
est. Scott  returned  to  his  sales  job  (the  com- 
pany was  happy  to  welcome  him  back)  and 
Ann  to  teaching.  For  eight  years  now  they  had 
been  paying  off  the  debts,  and  had  two  years 
still  to  go  before  the  last  debt  could  be  marked 
"Paid  in  Full."  Would  this  count  against  them 
as  prospective  parents  for  Ronnie? 

"We  can  find  out,"  Ann  said. 

Scott  telephoned  the  adoption  bureau,  re- 
porting with  a  rueful  grin,  "They  said  to  write 
a  letter." 

Before  writing  the  letter  they  called  a  fam- 
ily conference.  No  important  matter  is  ever 
decided  in  the  Pardee  household  without 
one.  ("They  are  probably  the  most  unified 
family  1  know,"  a  friend  says.)  Joan,  Barbi 
and  Chris  listened  to  the  story  of  Ronnie, 
the  four-year-old  blind  boy  who  wanted  a 
home.  Three  young  faces  (Joan's  round  and 
blue-eyed,  framed  in  pale  blond  hair;  Bar- 
bi's  heart-shaped,  tanned,  with  brown  eyes 
wide  under  ruffled  brown  bangs;  Chris'  se- 
rious and  adult  for  his  years)  looked  thought- 
ful. Then,  wordlessly,  Barbi  and  Chris  turned 
to  Joan.  "Well,  golly,"  Joan  said.  "Sure !  Why 
not  have  Ronnie?  The  more  the  merrier." 

The  Pardees  had  never  thought  of  adop- 
tion before.  They  were  not  sure  what  form  a  let- 
ter of  application       CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  128 


"Any  new  thing  to  learn  is  a  welcome  challenge  to  Ronnie."  He  is  quick  at  mastering  Braille  let- 
ters and  arithmetic  problems.  Caught  by  the  jingle  of  a  radio  commercial,  he  worked  out  the 
tune  on  the  piano  in  minutes.  He  takes  music  lessons,  composes  his  own  imaginative  little  songs. 
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■"  1  c/i  montlis  oj  ilw  year  we  all  to  school  and  live  on  a  hectic  split-second 
schedide."  (Ann  is  a  leacho:)  ••The  other  two  months  we  generally  spend 


getting  'wound' for  the  next  lap.  But  this  year,  to  celebrate  Ronnie's  adop- 
tion, we  had  two  wonderful  weeks  at  the  beach.  A  new  world  for  Ronnie." 


The  Pardees— Scott,  Ann,  Joan,  Barbi,  Chris,  Ronnie  and 
Mac— are  very  real  people,  though  the  names  they  have 
chosen  here  are  not  their  own.  Ronnie,  their  next-to-youngest 
son,  is  adopted,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bureau  of 
Adoptions  requests  that  pseudonyms  be  used  for  their  young 
charges  in  any  story  published  about  them.  In  perhaps  the  truest, 
gentlest  sense  "names  are  changed  to  protect  the  innocent." 


Rarely  now  does  Ronnie  withdraw  into  •'too  quiet"  moods;  life  is 
too  busy.  The  future?  The  Pardees'  realistic— and  loving— aim: 
"Help  him  become  a  balanced,  happy,  self-reliant  adult." 




Confident  and  independent,  Ronnie  takes  fewer  tumbles  than  most  five- 
year-olds.  Hearing  him  described  as  "the  little  hoy  who  can't  see,"  a 
playmate  objected,  "He  can.  too.  see!  He  just  sees  differently  from  us." 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  126 

should  take.  So  they  wrote  simply,  as  they  might 
to  a  friend,  about  their  home,  the  way  they  lived, 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  They  were  candid 
about  their  budget.  "And."'  the  letter  concluded, 
"we  want  Ronnie.  We  want  him  very  much. 
We  think  we  can  give  him  the  real  home  and 
family  he  needs." 

Walter  Heath,  director  of  the  adoption  bu- 
reau, says  now  that  he  thought  so,  too,  the 
moment  he  read  the  letter.  But— as  he  knew, 
of  course— no  such  opinion  alters  the  scrupu- 
lous investigation  through  which  the  bureau 
moves  to  find  the  best  possible  home  for  each 
child.  The  Pardees  found  that  adopting  Ronnie 


was  not  just  a  matter  of  saying— however 
warmly  and  convincingly — "We  want  him." 

As  soon  as  Ann's  doctor  allowed  it,  she  and 
Scott  had  an  interview  with  Miss  Barker, 
Ronnie's  caseworker  since  his  birth.  Miss 
Barker  was  businesslike.  Ronnie  had  been  a 
premature  baby.  Oxygen  saved  his  life,  but  he 
was  blind.  There  was  no  hope  of  restoring  his 
sight.  (The  diagnosis:  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
now  known  to  be  associated  with  oxygen  ther- 
apy for  premature  babies.) 

The  first  interview  over— "and  our  life  his- 
tory recorded"— Miss  Barker  arranged  to  visit 
the  Pardee  house  and  meet  Joan,  Barbi  and 
Chris. 

"Your  children,"  she  asked,  "do  they  want 
Ronnie  too?" 

"They  do."  Scott  and  Ann  assured  her. 

They  solved  one  of  their  problems — hous- 
ing. Weeks  of  search  finally  led  to  a  big,  ram- 
bling, Spanish-style  house  on  a  quiet,  tree- 
shaded  suburban  street.  Its  nine  rooms  were 
spacious  and  high-ceilinged  in  the  mode  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  garage  was  a  converted 
stable,  and  Chris  immediately  marked  the  tack 
room  for  his  own:  "A  clubhouse!" 

Through  the  long,  often  bewildering  series 
of  interviews  that  followed,  adoption-bureau 
workers  were  pleasant  but  impersonal,  never 
lavish  with  encouragement.  "They  interviewed 
us  all  together  and  separately,"  Ann  says. 
"They  checked  with  great  care  all  the  letters  of 
recommendation  we  had  been  asked  to  submit. 
They  interviewed  Scott's  family  and  mine,  as 
well  as  people  Scott  works  with.  We  knew 
that  they  had  to  be  careful  for  Ronnie's  sake. 
But  months  went  by  and  we  hadn't  met  Ron- 
nie himself. 

"They  kept  asking,  "Why  do  you  want  to 
adopt  Ronnie?'  I  had  no  list  of  reasons.  I  said 
that  the  moment  I  read  the  newspaper  story  I 
knew  I  wanted  Ronnie,  explained  that  we  had 
always  wanted  a  'four'  to  hll  in  the  gap  be- 
tween Chris  and  our  expected  baby.  I  said  that 
we  were  sure  we  could  give  Ronnie  the  home 
and  the  love  he  needed." 

The  day  before  Ann  went  to  the  hospital  for 
the  birth  of  her  baby.  Miss  Barker  was  there 
to  ask  again,  "You're  sure  you  want  Ronnie?" 
For  what  seemed  the  hundredth  time,  Ann  an- 
swered patiently,  "I'm  sure." 

She  smiles  now  and  the  gray  eyes  twinkle. 
"Malcolm — a  strapping,  blue-eyed  seven- 
pounder — arrived.  Almost  the  first  thing  I  saw 
back  in  my  own  room  was  Miss  Barker's  face. 
'Do  you  still  want  Ronnie,  Mrs.  Pardee?' 

"I  was  fuzzy  from  the  anesthesia.  I  thought 
I  understood  at  last  why  she'd  kept  asking 
that  question.  She  thought  that  the  threatened 
miscarriage  had  frightened  me  into  believing 
that  my  baby  might  not  be  born  alive  and 
healthy.  That  I  had  wanted  Ronnie  in  case  my 
fears  were  realized.  But  we  wanted  Ronnie  for 
his  own  sake.  1  snapped,  "Of  course  I  still  want 
Ronnie!  Why  can't  you  understand?'  Miss 
Barker  went  away  with,  I  thought,  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  grin.  It  wasn't  long  until  she 
phoned  and  said,  "I  think  it  is  time  you  met 
Ronnie.'  It  was  the  first  time  I  really  let  myself 
think,  "We're  going  to  get  him!'" 

As  Scott  and  Ann  waited  to  meet  Ronnie 
they  were  a  little  anxious.  Would  he  like  them? 
Would  he  be  as  they  had  pictured  him?  He 
had  become  very  real  to  them  during  the 
months  of  waiting. 

At  four,  Ronnie  was  lengthening  out  from 
any  last  trace  of  baby  roundness.  His  features 
were  finely  modeled,  his  light  brown  hair  was 
crew-cut.  And  if  the  blue  eyes  did  not  see  the 
world  around  him  in  the  usual  sense,  that  fact 
did  not  seem  to  alter  his  confident,  friendly 
acceptance  of  it,  or  of  these  new  people  he  was 
meeting. 

Purposely  their  first  meeting  was  kept  brief 
and  casual.  But  Ronnie— veteran  of  foster 
homes— knew  it  was  more  than  that.  "Are  you 
going  to  be  my  father  and  mother?"  he  asked. 
It  was  hard  to  retreat  to  the  simple,  hopeful 
suggestion  that  perhaps  they'd  all  better  get 
acquainted  first  and  see  if  they  liked  each 
other.  > 

"What's  he  like?"  the  three  Pardee  children 
clamored  when  their  parents  got  home. 

Now  that  they  had  met  Ronnie,  Scott  and 
Ann  were  sure  that  they  could  never  have  pic- 
tured him  any  other  way.  A  few  days  later 
Joan,  Barbi  and  Chris  were  taken  to  meet 


him  At  their  invitation  Ronnie  came  to  spend 
his  first  weekend.  He  could  take  care  of  his 
own  needs  better  than  most  four-year-olds, 
they  found.  He  could  bathe  and  dress  himself, 
his  table  manners  were  excellent.  But  there 
were  a  few  things  the  children  must  remember, 
Ann  warned.  Once  Ronnie  learned  his  way 
around  a  room,  the  furniture  should  not  be 
rearranged  without  telling  him.  Doors  should 
be  open  or  closed — painful  injuries  could  be 
inflicted  by  doors  left  standing  half  open.  Pity 
was  discouraged:  "Ronnie  is  noi  crippled." 

The  children  liked  him.  Chris  shared  his 
room,  helped  Ronnie  find  his  way  around  the 
house — and  marveled  at  how  quickly  he 
learned.  "I  think  he  uses  radar!"  he  said  ad- 
miringly. Joan  read  to  him,  baked  him  a  batch 
of  chocolate  cookies.  Barbi  told  him  all  about 
the  stable  where  she  rode,  and  her  favorite 
horse.  "I'm  saving  up  to  buy  a  horse  of  my 
own."  She  grinned.  "Right  now,  I've  just 
about  got  the  whiskers  and  the  tail." 

"Could  I  ride  a  horse  too?"  Ronnie  asked 
eagerly. 

Said  Barbi — to  whom  riding  was  as  natural 
as  breathing — "Oh,  sure!  Why  not?" 


NEXT  MONIH 

Your  child 

is  III  en  tally  retarded  .  .  . 

•  "Hut  I  love  him  so!*' 
)(iii  must 

keep  him  at  home  .  .  . 

•  "How  about  the  other 

(•liililrenl'"' 

You  must 

put  him  in  an  institution  .  .  . 

•  "I  can't  send  my  own 

child  away!" 

TIktc  are  many  more  questions 
than  answers  for  the  parents  of 
retarded  <-liildren.  They  ean't  solve 
I  heir  problems,  hut  they  eojie  with 
iheiii  with  love  and  coura<;e  and 
inlellif;ence. 
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At  the  end  of  his  second  weekend  with  them, 
Ronnie's  small  face  was  wistful  as  he  said 
good-by.  "I  wish  I  could  stay." 

They  could  not  make  promises  which  might 
have  to  be  broken.  Ann  kept  her  voice  level  as 
she  said.  "We  all  like  having  you  here,  Ronnie. 
We'd  be  very  happy  to  have  you  come  and 
stay." 

Next  time  Ronnie  did  come  to  stay. 

Miss  Barker  brought  him.  He  was  scamper- 
ing off  to  join  Chris  in  the  clubhouse  when  she 
called  after  him,  "Ronnie."  He  turned.  "I  just 
wanted  to  say  good-by,"  Miss  Barker  said.  "I 
won't  be  seeing  you  again." 

Ann  caught  her  breath.  Miss  Barker  was  the 
oldest  friend  of  Ronnie's  short  life. 

He  came  back  and  gave  Miss  Barker  his 
hand.  "Good-by,"  he  said.  There  were  no 
tears.  Both  were  veterans  at  good-bys.  Miss 
Barker  had  taught  Ronnie— and  never  gave 
him  any  reason  to  doubt  her  teaching — that 
the  future  was  to  be  viewed  with  confidence. 

In  Chris'  room,  closet  and  bureau  space  was 
allotted  to  Ronnie.  His  clothes  are  arranged 
in  predetermined  order  so  that  he  can  match 
up  colors.  Shirts  and  jerseys  are  stacked  (left 
to  right):  white  shirts,  blue  shirts,  red-and-blue 
striped  jerseys,  brown-and-yellow  striped  ones. 
In  the  closet,  suits,  coats,  jackets  and  slacks 
are  arranged  in  the  same  color  code.  Socks  are 
paired  via  a  system  of  French  knots.  Ronnie's 
mistakes  are  rare.  He  is  blind,  true,  but  other 
senses — touch,  hearing,  smell— are  uncannily 
acute.  He  races  about  the  big  sprawling  house. 


up  and  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  \ 
plays  with  the  neighborhood  children 
often  forget  he  is  blind. 

"Ronnie  has  few  bumps,  fewer  than  \ 
five-year-olds,"  Ann  says.  "We  were  d 
mined  not  to  be  overprotective  of  him;  bu 
would  be  easier  for  him  to  take  now 
later.  We  wanted  his  life  to  be  as  nearly  noi 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  didn't  \ 
to  push  him." 

Both  Ann  and  Scott  had  been  impressei  y 
the  words  of  a  woman  teacher  they  met  a 
meeting  with  other  parents  of  blind  child i. 
Blind  herself,  the  teacher  stated  firmly,  n 
some  activities  a  blind  child  is  always  goiro 
be  on  the  side  lines.  It  is  best  to  accept  n 
rather  than  try  to  force  the  impossible  ir 
him."  ^ 

Alone  with  "mother"  or  "father"  (Ann  d 
Scott  were  that  to  him  now)  Ronnie  man- 
vered  the  conversation  around  to  the  quesn 
that  was  at  first,  his  greatest  single  inte  i, 
"Why  did  you  adopt  me?"  The  legal  pros 
of  adoption  had  been  explained  to  him.  e 
wanted  to  know  the  personal  part.  "Why  h  " 

Patiently  the  Pardees  explained,  "We  wai  J 
you,  Ronnie.  We  needed  a  'four'  to  fill  e 
gap  in  our  family  between  Chris  and  by 
Mac." 

The  question  was  asked  less  and  less  ol 
Things  were  going  smoothly. 

Ann  remembers  clearly  the  day  she 
covered  that  things  were  going  too  smool, 

When  Chris  and  the  girls  came  home  f 
school,  Ronnie  raced  to  greet  them.  "J(' 
nie,"  he  clamored,  "read  me  the  rest  of: 
story."  Bedtime  had  interrupted  last  nig 
chapter.  Barbi,  baking  a  cake  for  dinner 
loves  to  bake,  is  paid  50  cents  for  a  cake 
cents  for  a  batch  of  cookies),  came  in  to  i 
suit  Ronnie  about  the  frosting.  "Chocola 
he  voted.  Chris  made  sure  that  Ronnie 
busy  and  happy  before  he  went  out  to 
clubhouse. 

Ann  was  getting  dinner  when  the  ph 
rang. 

Joan  came  into  the  kitchen  after  a  mom 
"Mother,  Mrs.  Cook  wants  me  to  bi 

sit  "  She  paused,  glanced  back  to  wl 

Ronnie  waited  expectantly  for  her  to  fii 
the  story.  "I  certainly  could  use  the  mon( 
Joan  finished.  ' 

Ann  realized  suddenly  that  it  had  i 
quite  a  time  since  Joan  had  gone  out,  ei 
to  baby-sit  or  to  join  friends.  She  had  s\ 
most  of  her  free  time  reading  to  Ronnie 
helping  him  pick  out  tunes  on  the  piano.  / 
so,  Ann  realized,  had  Barbi.  And  Chris. 

Why,  she  thought,  they  are  all  trying  to 
tertain  Ronnie.  It's  as  if  he  is  still  a  guest  in 
house. 

Ann  said  quickly,  "Tell  Mrs.  Cook  you 
be  glad  to  baby-sit  this  evening,  Joan.  On 
us  can  finish  the  story  for  Ronnie  later."  S 
Ronnie  did  look  disappointed.  ! 

After  dinner  Barbi  went  upstairs  to  do! 
homework.  A  moment  later  she  was  b: 
Her  face  was  angry  and  she  carried  the  elet 
alarm  clock  from  her  bedside  table.  "Moth' 
she  said.  "Ronnie's  been  playing  with 
clock  again.  He  promised  he  wouldn't.  > 
it  won't  run." 

Ronnie  looked  abashed  and  guilty.  It 
not  that  he'd  meant  to  break  Barbi's  cl( 
His  interest  in  anything  electrical — from  w; 
ing  machines  to  radios — was  a  serious  pi 
lem.  He  understood  about  fire,  and  sta; 
out  of  streets,  but  he  could  not  understand 
swift  and  deadly  danger  of  shock.  He  w< 
explore  all  electrically  operated  devices  \ 
those  busy,  searching  fingers  that  servqc 
his  eyes.  On  his  promise  to  give  up  this 
ploration  he  had  been  offered  his  own  Si 
radio.  He  hadn't  quite  managed  to  keep 
promise. 

Chris  fixed  Barbi's  clock  and  Barbi  v 
back  to  her  homework.  That  crisis  was  o 
But  when  Chris  and  Ronnie  went  upstair 
the  room  they  shared,  another  uproar  br 
out. 

"Ronnie,"  Ann  heard  Chris  exclaim,  "yd 
left  your  clothes  all  over  the  room  again! 
asked  you  and  asked  you  not  to!"  The  e: 
peration  in  his  voice  told  Ann  that  it  hai 
been  entirely  easy  for  a  boy  of  Chris"  met 
lous  habits  to  share  his  room  with  a  so 
times  forgetful  four-year-old. 
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Id  my  breath  wondering  what 
was  going  to  do,"  Ann  says, 
ich  plain  speaking  in  his  new 
all  in  one  evening." 
t  Ronnie  did  was  to  pick  up 
ttered  clothes  and  trot  down 
I  to  put  them  in  the  laundry 
.  Where  they  should  have  been 
ore,  Ann  admitted.  Then  he 
n-d  back  to  his  room.  After  a 
he  asked  in  a  normal  tone, 
'  Chris,  when  I  go  to  school 
:de  on  the  bus  too?"  Ronnie 
)e  going  to  school  himself  next 
id  he  was  eager  to  store  up 

;."  Chris  said,  his  tone  per- 
ormal  too.  "It  stops  right  up 
orner." 

}ps  we  have  been  oveiprotective 
lie.  Ann  thought.  He  doesn't 


strong  ego,  needs  to  he  a  little  more  selfish  than 
other  children.  She  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  shake  Ronnie's  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  only  for  his  own  physical  safety,  he  must  learn 
to  accept  discipline. 

"But  I  kept  thinking,  'Ronnie  is  blind.  Can  he 
be  hurt  by  discipline  that  a  sighted  child  would 
take  in  stride?' " 

When  Ronnie  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor, 
kicking  and  screaming,  Ann  was  terribly  shaken. 
She  knew  how  important  it  was  to  cope  with  this 
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crisis  in  the  right  way.  She  forced  calmness  into 
her  voice  and  gentle  firmness  into  her  grasp  on 
Ronnie's  hand  as  she  raised  him  from  tfie  floor 
and  walked  him  upstairs  to  his  room.  "I  will  be 
happy  to  see  you  when  you  can  be  Ronnie 
again,"  she  said  quietly,  and  left  him. 

The  angry  sounds  grew  still  more  angry.  "You 
don't  love  me!"  Ronnie  cried.  Then  he  tried,  "I 
don't  love  you!  I'm  not  Ronnie  Pardee!"  Deny- 
ing, in  his  rage,  what  had  become  most  precious 
to  him.  Ann  made  no  response.  After  what 


seemed  hours,  the  rasping  sobs  grew  tentative. 
Then,  "Mother?" 

"Yes?"  Ann  replied  with  that  same  forced 
calm. 

"I'm  Ronnie  again." 

Ann's  fingers  (tightly  clenched  into  fists,  she 
found)  relaxed.  "I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  again," 
she  said  as  she  opened  the  door. 

It  wasn't  the  end  of  the  struggle,  but  it  did  es- 
tablish one  thought  in  Ronnie's  mind;  mother 
might  be  gentle,  loving,  patient,  but  there  was  a 


Idlitig.  In  her  letter  to  father 
»ht  she  reported,  "I  think 
reaUy  is  becoming  part  of  the 
ow." 

ffi  Ronnie  didn't  need  coddling, 
di  need  discipline.  And  this 
■  on  what  Ann  calls  "the  bad 
r  worst."  She  feels  now  that  it 
itable  that  a  child  with  Ron- 
ick,  searching  intelligence 
probe  to  see  how  often  he 
t  his  own  way,  and  by  what 
Abruptly,  his  demands  on 
me  and  attention  increased, 
ard  for  a  blind  child  to  stay 
d  in  any  one  activity  for  very 
Ann  scheduled  Ronnie's 
fteen-minute  periods— study, 
ading  and  cherished  "just 
t  the  end  of  each  of  these 
R-onnie  began  begging,  "Just 
lutes  more,  mother!"  Re- 
I  must  give  Mac  his  bath 
nnie,"  or  "It's  time  for  lunch, 
k  later" — Ronnie  began  to 

the  first  tantrum  came,  Ann 
wholly  unprepared.  She  had 
d  MisS  Barker.  "Ronnie  has  a 
;go,"  the  caseworker  said. 
1  be  very  selfish."  Perhaps, 
lUght,  a  blind  child  needs  a 


Scrumptious  new  Lucky  Whip  dessert  topping 
tastes  like  it's  homemade 

—yet  contains  only  18  calories  per  average  serving 


LujCku 
Ujfup 

DESSERT  TOPPING 


A  luscious  new  dessert  topping  is  now  in  your 
grocer's  refrigerated  case.  It's  called  Lucky 
Whip.  And  it  really  tastes  like  it's  homemade. 

Our  photo  shows  what  it  can  do  lor  short- 
cake. True  luxury.  Surprisingly,  Lucky  Whip 
is  low  in  calories.  Only  18  calories  per  average 
serving.  ( If  you  want  a  double  serving,  shucks, 
that's  only  36  calories.) 

The  old-fashioned  kinds  come  in  small  six- 


ounce  cans.  Lucky  Whip  comes  in  a  giant  can. 
You  and  your  family  get  as  many  as  ten  extra 
servings. 

Crown  your  family's  desserts  with  Lucky 
Whip  — scrumptious  on  pies,  puddings,  ice 
cream,  cakes.  All  your  favorite  desserts.  Lucky 
Whip^  is  guaranteed  by  Lever  ^<s^^;j^n;^ 
Brothers  to  taste  like  it's  home-  fc— ^^^^ 
made  — or  your  money  back.  ^^!s^iim,m±;^ 
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point  beyond  which  mother  could  not  be 
pushed.  Extra  attention  and  approval  were 
probably  easier  to  win  in  other  ways. 

When  Miss  Barker  asked  later,  "At  what 
point  did  you  discover  that  Ronnie  can  some- 
times be  a  little  stinker?"  Ann's  first  response 
was  to  bristle— "You  can't  say  that  about  my 
son!"  Her  second  thought,  an  intuitive,  IVhy, 
she's  still  testing  me  ! 

On  the  first  birthday  that  Ronnie  shared 
with  his  new  family  his  birthday  cake  was 
brought  in  to  the  table  gay  with  decorations 
and  sparkling  with  candles.  Ronnie  laughed 
excitedly  over  the  Happy  Birthday  song,  loved 
the  gifts.  "Now  blow  out  the  candles  and  we'll 
cut  the  cake,"  Barbi  said. 

Ronnie's  wide  smile  slowly  faded  into  be- 
wilderment. "Blow  out  " 

This  was  something  new  to  Ronnie,  Ann 
realized  with  a  little  shock.  Perhaps  he  had 
had  birthday  cakes  before,  but  the  small  cere- 
mony of  blowing  out  the  candles  was  un- 
known. But  before  she  could  speak,  Barbi  had 
taken  care  of  things  in  her  matter-of-fact  way. 
"Make  a  wish,"  she  told  Ronnie.  He  nodded. 
"Now  bend  over" — following  her  own  spoken 
instructions  she  showed  him  just  where  the 
cake  was  (he  could  feel  the  warmth  of  the 
candles) — "and  blow,  like  this.  All  the  candles 
go  out  if  you  blow  right.  Then  you  get  your 
wish." 

Ronnie  puckered  his  lips  and  blew.  The 
chorus  of  congratulation  told  him  that  all  the 
candles  had  gone  out. 

To  relatives  and  close  friends  who  knew 
them  well  enough  to  ask  frankly,  "Why  did 
you  adopt  another  child— a  blind  child— 
when  you  have  four  of  your  own?"  Ann 
Pardee  replied,  "We  wanted  Ronnie.  He 
wanted  us."  For  new  acquaintances  who 
asked — on  hearing  that  the  Pardees  have  a 
family  of  five — "All  yours?"  she  had  a  brief 
explanation  of  Ronnie's  adoption.  For  those 
who  said  with  an  obvious  quaver  of  emotion, 
"How  much  you  give  that  poor  child!"  she 
was  still  patient:  "Ronnie  gives  us  far  more 
than  we  give  him."  Only  once  was  she  really 
angry.  One  woman  let  the  emotional  quaver 
get  out  of  control.  Bursting  into  tears,  she 
gathered  a  startled  Ronnie  to  her  and  ex- 
claimed, "Poor,  poor  little  blind  baby!" 

"1  wasn't  too  polite,"  Ann  says.  "Ronnie  is 
not  crippled,  not  to  be  pitied  or  sentimental- 
ized." 

Joan's  pleasure  in  discovering  Ronnie's 
ability  to  pick  out  tunes  on  the  piano  after 
hearing  them  only  once  helped  open  up  the 
world  of  music  to  him. 

"We're  all  music  lovers  in  this  family, 
mother,"  Joan  told  Ann.  "But  Ronnie's  got 
real  talent." 

"Wherc'd  1  get  that?"  Ronnie  asked,  as 
always,  keenly  interested  to  find  himself  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

"Why,"  Ann  said  slowly  (she  and  Scott  had 
decided  long  ago  not  to  try  to  deny  Ronnie 
that  other,  earlier  mother  he  had  never  had 
a  chance  to  know),  "why,  Ronnie.  1  guess 
maybe  your  first  mother  had  this  wonderful 
gift  of  music,  and  she  gave  it  to  you." 

Perched  on  the  piano  bench,  Ronnie  tilted 
his  head  and  thought  about  that.  Slowly,  a 
pleased  little  smile  crept  over  his  face.  "1 
guess  maybe  she  did,"  he  said  with  satisfac- 
tion. This  "gift"  which  seemed  to  please  his 
family  so  much — it  was  something  of  his  own, 
something  which  he  had  brought  to  them. 

One  morning  Barbi  thought  that  Ronnie 
looked  lonely  as  he  waved  her  off  to  school. 
The  next  day  was  Saturday.  All  week  Barbi 
looked  forward  to  Saturday,  when  she  went 
horseback  riding.  But  this  Saturday  Barbi 
tapped  her  savings  (purchase  price  of  that 
longed-for  horse  of  her  own). 

"Can  I  take  Ronnie  downtown  on  the  bus 
to  have  lunch?"  she  asked  Ann.  '"He  gets 
lonely  when  we're  all  in  school.  I'd  like  to." 

Ann  approved  the  excursion,  hugging  her 
daughter  in  quiet  pride.  If  she  worried  while 
Barbi  and  Ronnie  were  gone,  she  said  nothing 
of  it. 

Ronnie  learned  from  Joan,  Barbi  and  Chris, 
but  he  was  big  brother  to  small  Mac,  and 
Mac  learned  from  him.  Towheaded  Mac 
learned  to  talk  sharing  Ronnie's  imaginative, 
vocal  games.  He  had  to.  He  and  the  Pardees' 
easygoing  calico  cat  Lucky  must  play  roles 
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ranging  from  an  entire  troop  of  cavalry  and/or 
band  of  Indians  to  the  crew  of  a  space  ship. 
(Too  young  to  understand  explanations  of 
Ronnie's  blindness,  small  Mac  has  just  figured 
out  by  himself  that  if  he  stands  absolutely 
still  and  doesn't  say  a  word  he  is  somehow 
hidden  from  Ronnie.  But  he  hasn't  yet  been 
able  to  resist  giving  himself  away  by  a  burst 
of  giggles,  which  lets  Ronnie  in  on  the  game.) 

The  best  times  of  all  in  the  Pardee  house 
come  when  father  is  between  trips.  Tall, 
sturdy  Scott  Pardee  has  a  friendly  voice,  a 
contagious  grin  and  a  way  of  making  stran- 
gers feel  that  they've  been  friends  for  years. 
"Scott  has  the  gift  of  communication,"  Ann 
says.  She  admires  it,  feels  that  she  herself  is 
less  outgoing.  Scott  protests:  "Ann  has  the 
kind  of  natural  tact  and  genuine  interest  that 
make  people  feel  at  home  with  her  immedi- 
ately." 

Like  Ronnie's  gift  of  music,  this  gift  of 
communication  is  enjoyed  by  the  whole  fam- 
ily. When  father  is  home,  dinner-table  con- 
versation has  a  special  sparkle.  Everyone  has 
saved  up  stories  to  tell  him,  everyone  clamors 
to  hear  stories  of  his  travels.  The  whole  family 


may  pile  into  the  car  (a  battered  eight-year-old 
sedan)  for  a  picnic  or  a  hike  in  the  hills. 

They  share  concerts,  occasionally  a  ballet 
performance,  play  or  movie.  A  friend's  swim- 
ming pool  is  a  summertime  gathering  place 
for  the  children,  A  nearby  park  provides  ten- 
nis and  badminton  courts.  The  Pardee  house 
has  a  great  many  well-worn  books,  a  piano, 
record  player  and  three  small  radios.  There  is 
no  television  set,  though  the  older  children 
have  suggested  wistfully  that  it  might  be  nice. 
Recently  the  family  budget  seemed  lO  allow 
for  a  treat.  Question:  "What  shall  we  have,  a 
television  set  or  a  cottage  at  the  beach  for 
two  weeks?"  "The  beach!"  they  all  voted 
unhesitatingly. 

It  was  the  first  real  vacation  for  the  Pardees 
in  five  years.  It  was  also  a  very  special  celebra- 
tion. Final  court  proceedings  had  just  msde 
Ronnie  officially  a  member  of  the  family.  Thr 
four-year-old  boy  whose  need  for  a  home  hao 
made  such  a  poignant  little  news  story  was 
now  Ronald  Pardee,  with  a  new  birth  certificate 
listing  his  parents  as  Scott  and  Ann  Pardee. 
All  previous  papers  were  sealed  by  the  court. 

Though  Scott  and  Ann  had  expected  to  pay 
an  adoption  fee  of  S400,  it  was  waived  in  their 
case.  "Scott's  father,  being  an  attorney  as 
well  as  a  proud  grandparent,  handled  the 
legal  part  for  us,  also  waiving  any  fee,"  Ann 
says  gratefully.  "So  our  only  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  Ronnie's  adoption  were  for  blood 
tests,  chest  X  rays,  copies  of  marriage  cer- 
tificate and  the  like,  qualifying  us  as  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters— plus  one  dollar  for  the 
amended  birth  certificate.  A  total  of  about 
five  dollars!" 


His  first  meeting  with  the  sea  was  enchant- 
ment for  Ronnie.  The  lightness  of  his  body  in 
the  salt  water,  the  slap  of  waves  on  his  face, 
the  feel  of  sand  under  his  bare  feet,  the  smell 
of  the  sea,  the  sound  of  the  gulls  overhead — 
all  these  were  wonderful  to  explore.  "He  went 
wild,"  Ann  says.  "He  had  so  little  fear  that 
for  the  first  few  days  I  didn't  dare  take  my  eyes 
off  him."  Ronnie  learned  to  swim  and  row  a 
boat,  he  was  taken  fishing. 

Tanned  and  happy,  the  Pardees  came  home 
to  face  another  unexpected  decision.  Ann  had 
been  on  maternity  child-care  leave  from  her 
teaching  job.  Now  she  was  offered  a  chance 
to  teach  again.  Teachers  were  badly  needed. 

"I  like  teaching,"  Ann  says  honestly.  "Too, 
if  I  did  go  back  to  work  my  salary  would 
hasten  our  day  of  freedom  from  the  old  debts, 
help  build  a  fund  for  the  children's  college 
education.  There  are  five  now."  And  their 
well-worn  furniture  needed  replacing.  Already 
Joan  was  worrying  about  inviting  friends  to 
the  house  because  the  living  room  was  so 
shabby. 

But  was  there  any  way  to  work  out  a 
schedule  which  would  make  it  possible?  An- 


other family  conference  was  called.  Decision: 
"Why  not,  if  everybody  helps?" 

At  6  in  the  morning  Ann's  alarm  goes  off. 
Her  trim  appearance  belies  the  brief  ten  min- 
utes she  allots  to  dressing.  (Hints:  "Plan  the 
night  before  what  you're  going  to  wear.  I  like 
simple  tailored  dresses  or  suits  with  drip-dry 
blouses.  Make  a  once-a-week  wardrobe  check 
to  be  sure  that  all  clothes  are  in  good  repair." 
Ann  keeps  her  crisp  dark  hair  cut  short,  needs 
little  make-up  beyond  a  bright  dash  of  lip- 
stick.) 

On  her  way  downstairs  she  makes  sure 
Chris  and  Ronnie  are  up.  Joan,  already 
dressed,  is  buttoning  Mac  into  his  clothes. 
"It's  lucky  he's  so  good-natured,"  she  grins. 
Barbi  helps  Ann  get  breakfast  and  start  pack- 
ing lunches.  Popped  into  his  high  chair,  Mac 
starts  breakfast  ahead  of  the  others.  "He 
doesn't  have  much  sense  of  time  yet."  Ronnie 
sets  the  table  in  the  breakfast  room.  Chris 
makes  sure  the  windows  are  closed  in  case  of 
rain.  "We  try  to  see  that  breakfast  is  a  proper 
meal,  not  skimped,  not  too  rushed." 

"Everyone  eats  lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria 
one  day  a  week,"  Ann  says.  "We  choose  our 
own  days.  Lunch  menus  are  published  in  the 
papers,  and  there  is  much  discussion  of  which 
day  gives  you  the  most  for  your  money." 

At  7:30  Chris  walks  Ronnie  to  the  school 
bus.  Ronnie  finds  school  exciting,  with  its 
alternating  periods  of  regular  classwork  and 
special  training.  Ronnie's  teacher  finds  him 
"bright,  responsive.  He  gets  along  equally 
well  with  blind  and  sighted  classmates." 

Joan  and  Barbi  do  the  breakfast  dishes  be- 
fore leaving  at  8  o'clock.  Ann  bundles  small 


Mac  into  the  car  and  drops  him  off  at  ni 
school  just  two  blocks  from  the  school 
she  teaches.  Chris,  whose  school  is  neai 
the  last  to  leave,  checking  to  make  sure 
lights  are  out,  doors  locked. 

"Somehow  it  all  works,"  Ann  says.  "Tl 
one  morning  I  was  dashing  up  the  s 
steps  when  I  suddenly  realized  I  still  h; 
apron  on!" 

The  bus  brings  Ronnie  home  from  s 
at  2:15.  This  presents  the  only  real  pri 
in  the  schedule.  Chris— next  to  arrive— d 
com^  home  until  3:15.  The  girls  arriv<| 
Ann  and  Mac  five  minutes  later. 

"We  need  outside  help  here,"  Ann  a 
"Someone  must  meet  Ronnie's  bus  am 
after  him  until  we  get  home.  We  nee( 
with  little  Mac  too.  If  he  waits  to  have  i 
with  the  rest  of  us  he  gets  overexcite 
noisy.  We  like  our  dinner  hour  to  beh 
pleasant,  a  time  to  talk  over  our  day, 
plans.  Mac  disrupts  this  and  it  isn't  1 
the  other  children.  If  I  feed  him  first  ; 
him  play  while  we  eat,  he  gets  into  ever) 
That's  even  more  disturbing." 

Ann  plans  meals  a  week  ahead.  I 
helps  her  shop  for  groceries.  After  his  i 
lesson  on  Saturday  morning,  Ann  picll 
up  for  their  shopping  expedition.  In 
them  "private  time"  together,  somethini 
Scott  and  Ann  feel  they  should  have  wiii 
of  the  children.  I 

Saturdays  are  mostly  for  "catching  < 
once-a-week  cleaning  woman  does  the 
cleaning  and  ironing  now,  and  the  c 
clean  their  own  rooms,  but  there  a 
general  tidying,  cooking,  laundry — "i 
it!" — mending,  meal  planning,  "a  h 
'unexpecteds.'  When  father  is  at  home,  I 
chores  often  get  pushed  aside  in  favi 
family  outing." 

Sunday  morning  always  means  ( 
Sunday  school  for  the  children.  In  le: 
times,  Scott  and  Ann  teach  Sunday 
and  are  active  members  of  church 
They  hope  to  be  again.  It  is  an  imports 
of  their  lives.  They  have  been  grateful 
immediate  understanding  and  acceptan 
church  ga\e  to  Ronnie  and  his  bli 
"His  Sunday-school  teachers  never 
him  out,  or  made  him  feel  "special'' 
way.  He  loves  it."  Friends  may  co 
Sunday  dinner  "or  supper  served  bufl 
if  we  have  a  large  group." 

One  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  Ann  ; 
children  decided  to  clean  up  the  yar  "1 
ther's  coming  home  today  and  it  will  n 
for  him  to  find  it  all  done."  Joan  an  ii 
weeded  flower  beds,  Chris  mowed  that 
Ann  raked  leaves.  When  the  garden  h  :« 
brought  out  to  attach  to  the  sprinkler,  in 
and  Mac  begged  to  put  on  their  tin 
trunks  and  play  in  the  water.  "Please,  n' 
Ronnie  pleaded  as  Mac  picked  up  t 
curiously.  "It's  so  hot!" 

Small  Mac  lifted  the  hose  and  tuggc 
nozzle.  A  sudden  stream  of  water  1" 
drenching  her  and  sending  her  gard 
flying.  She  gasped.  Joan  and  Barbi  eel 
gasp.  "Mac!  Look  what  you've  ( 
mother!"  Mac  only  blinked  round, 
eyes,  holding  the  hose  steadily  on  An 
made  a  quick  dash  and  Mac  turned 
So  did  the  hose.  Chris  was  as  drer 
Ann.  Ronnie  came  rushing  headlong 
melee  and  he,  too,  was  soaking  wet. 
Joan  and  Barbi,  wrenching  the  host 
Mac's  clutching  hands.  At  the  sigh 
dripping  family,  Ann  burst  into  laug 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  wanted  to 
the  water.  Go  ahead." 

Telling  father  about  it  at  dinner,  a 
that  it  was  a  wonderful  water  fight, 
they  ever  had.  A  neighbor  came  by  ah 
to  smile.  Retrieving  her  garden  rake, 
still  laughing  too  hard  to  feel  any  eh 
mcnt.  "Hello,"  she  called. 

"The  children  seem  to  be  having  a 
ful  time,"  the  neighbor  said.  Nev 
neighborhood,  she  watched  Joan,  Bar 
Ronnie  and  Mac  wrestling  for  the  still- 
hose,  laughing  and  shouting  as  tl 
drenched  them.  "Are  they  all  yours'' 

"You  know,  I  didn't  even  give  a 
to  those  meticulous  explanations  I 
make  about  Ronnie's  adoption,"  P 
"I  just  told  her  happily,  'Yes,  all  min 


HOW  THE  PARDEES  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
IN  AN  AVERAGE  MONTH 

After  deductions  (taxes,  Sj)cial  Security,  retirement  fund)  the  Pardee.s'  income — 
Scott's  salary  plus  Ann's  len-inonths-a-ycar  teacher's  pay — comes  to  31206  a 
iiioiitli.  "We  don't  budget  in  a  down-to-the-la.sl-penny  sense.  I'm  afraid," 
\nn  says.  "(Occasional  bonuses  and  just  plain  jugglin;; — borrowing  from  a 
budget  cate{iory  that  isn't  liglil  that  inonlli  to  pay  a  I>ill  in  one  that  is  —  take 
care  of  'calamity"  items  such  as  a  new  transmission  for  the  car,  pluinliin<;  and 
electrical  repairs  on  the  house.  Of  course  during  the  two  nonteaching  summer 
iiionllis  both  our  in<  oiiie  and  a  good  many  of  our  e\|)enses  shrink.  Next  year, 
when  all  the  old  debts  are  paid,  things  will  be  different." 

Monthly  expenses: 


Food   (  'This  covers  cliil-  (;hurch,  charities   5.5.00 

dren's  allowances,  drug  expenses   40.00 

items, 'treats'")                  §200.00  cleaning  woman,  ironing  .51.00 

<  ;iolhing  ("or  whatever  can  ,       ^.^-aning.  slu.e  repair  9.00 

he  managed)  35.00  Chil.j., are  fees  (Malcolm's 

Mouse    payments,    properly  nurserv    .s.hool,  sitters. 

'ax   200.00  pare  for  Konnic  1 1  2  bours 

Fuel,  lighl,  «atcr   40.00  a  day)   100.00 

relcphoiic  12.00  Children's  school  expense  .  9..50 

Insurance  (life,  house,  car)  .  73.00  Music  lessons   25.00 

Medical  and  denial  (both  Payments  on  debts .   .    .    .  256.00 

girls  in  orthodontia)    .    .  85.00   

Uccrealion   12.00  '^""l"' §1,205.50 


HINTS  COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  DAN  GERBER  (MOTHER  OF  5) 


^Idngi/ng  lip  ^afiy 


® 


Summer's  here  and  the  mercury  is  on  the  jump.  Can't  do  much 
about  the  temperature,  but  there  are  things  you  can  do  to  take  some 
of  the  sizzle  out  of  summer. 

•  Lazy  splash-sessions  for  baby,  both  morning  and  evening,  are  great 
cooler-offers.  On  real  sizzlers,  it  helps  to  sneak  in  extra  sponge  baths. 

•  Brush  hair  away  from  nape  of  neck  to  help  prevent  prickly  heat. 

If  prickly  heat  does  occur,  soothe  with  a  solution  of  water  and  baking  soda. 

•  Offer  plenty  of  water  or  fruit  juice.  Heat  may  make 
baby  thirsty,  even  if  he's  not  a  great  water  drinker. 

•  A  slightly  later  bedtime  for  an  older  baby  will  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  cool  of  the  evening. 


2  lbs.  Gerber  Strained  Efip;  Yolks*  1  cup  milk 

1  can  Gerber  Strained  Oranfce  Juice        2  tsp.  sugar 

Blend  thoroughly  with  rotary  beater.  Yield:  2  servings, 
both  scrumptious  from  a  small-fry  viewpoint. 

*If  you've  a  baby  who's  too  young  for  a  nog,  Gerber  Egg  Yolks 
are  delightful  when  served  "as  is.  "  Nutritionally  they're 
rich  in  iron,  vitamin  A  and  offer  a  good  measure  oi  protein. 


Out  of  this  world  flavor  surprise  .  .  .  with  a  big  nutrition  dividend. 
Gerber  Cottage  Cheese  with  Pineapple  is  luscious  to  the  tongue.  .  . 
rich  in  protein  and  a  good  source  of  calcium  and  important  B-vitamins. 


Babies'  appetites  have  tlieir  ups  and  downs  during  heat 
waves,  even  as  yours  and  mine.  No  cause  for  worry,  though, 
heat  or  no,  baby  will  eat  when  his  tummy  beckons.  A  few 
"tried-and-trues  "  that  often  give  a  lift  to  a  lagging  appetite. 

( 1 )  Try  to  hold  off  meals  till  baby  gets  really  hungry. 

(2)  Favorites  usually  stand  a  better  chance  than  new  foods. 

(3)  It  helps  to  rotate  colors  and  kinds  of  food  at  each  meal. 
Easy,  since  there  are  so  many  Gerber  goodies  to  choose  from. 


Outdoor  playpen  pointers.  If  your  baby  is  old  enough 
to  have  his  playpen  moved  outdoors,  place  it  in  a 
shaded,  sheltered  spot  so  wind  won't  chill  your  cherub 
when  he's  perspiring.  (2)  Make  sure  you  can  see  the 
playpen  from  the  house,  so  you  can  keep 
an  eye  on  baby.  (3)  A  cotton-knit  shirt  will  soak  up 
perspiration,  spare  baby  from  sudden  breezes. 


Ahhough  Gerber  Strained  and  Junior  Fruits  are  year  'round 
favorites  with  wee  ones,  they're  especially  welcome  in  the  good 
old  summertime.  Small  wonder,  too.  For  they're  brimming 
with  the  natural  sun-kissed  goodness  of  the  juiciest  fruits  to  be 
found.  Special  cooking  preserves  true-to-nature  flavors  and 
the  utmost  in  precious  food  values.  Lip-smacking,  just  plain. 
Extra  special  as  a  topping  for  a  toddler  sundae. 


Gerber 


The  testing  of  cereal  grains  for  cooking  characteristics  and 
nutritive  values  is  an  important  Gerber  research  job.  Take  our 
Rice  Cereal,  for  instance.  All  rice  varieties  are  specially 
tested  for  proper  "cooking  behavior."  since  proper  cooking 
determines  the  digestibility  of  the  cereal.  In  addition  to  meeting 
Gerber  "Cookability"  specifications,  all  rice  varieties  must 
measure  up  to  the  quality  standards  set  by  our  research  people. 


BABY  FOODS 


FREMONT.  MICHIGAN 

5  CEREALS        OVER  90 
STRAINED  a  JUNIOR  FOODS 
INCLUDING  MEATS 


LADIES'  HOME  JO 


Help  yourself— 


6RABABANANA! 


Good  straight  from  the  peel 
—or  with  any  meal! 


HAPPY  BREAKFAST  IDEA:  Cutabanana  in  three  slices  lengthwise, 
and  arrange  fan-style  on  hot  or  cold  cereal.  Pour  on  lots  of  milk  for  a 
wonderful  waker-upper  that's  full  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  extra  pep! 


LUNCHTIME  QUICKIE:  Wliat  could  taste  iietter  on  a  busy  day  than  a 
cool,  frothy  banana  shake?  Easy,  too  —  just  mashabanana  with  a  fork 
and  shake  with  cold  milk.  Add  your  favorite  flavoring  —  and  drink  up! 

Help  yourself —addabanana!  A  medium  banana  has  only  88  calories  and  so 
much  satisfaction!  Bananas  help  you  to  new  vitality,  too— they  supply  vitamins, 
minerals  and  wholesome  fruit  sugars! 

Calorie  Low!  Vitality  High!  Bananas  belong  in  your  daily  diet! 


EASY  DINNER  DESSERT:  Slicoabanana  into  fruit-flavored  gelatin - 
or  cutabanana  on  top  for  a  garnish.  However  you  do  it,  bananas  add 
extra  flavor,  color  and  satisfaction  to  this  easy  dessert. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

PIER  3,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LIMPET 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


;■  soon  settle  down"  it  sounded  as  if 
v  e  doubtful  how  1  should  take  it. 
0  I've  never  been  strong,  and  as  a  child 
xj )  catch  the  most  appalling  colds.  1  was 
leiil  end  of  one  on  that  particular  eve- 
,  id  somehow  hearing  the  whispered 
;emed  to  bring  the  cold  back  again.  I 
t(  eep  blowing  and  blowing  my  nose  up 
ucold  little  bedroom  of  mine,  so  that 
n  went  downstairs  my  poor  eyes  and 
s'ire  red  and  swollen,  and  1  must  have 
jeJi  miserable  sight.  "Oh,  Dilly,"  said  my 
ht'  "whatever's  the  matter?  Is  your  cold 
iei  And  father  stared  at  me,  too,  in  great 


ll'iothing,"  I  told  them.  "1  just  haven't 
\  t  well  all  day,  and  I've  been  working 
i  I  ird  on  the  exams  for  the  end  of  term." 
jddenly — 1  couldn't  stop  myself— I 
o  tears.  There  was  silence  from  father 
[ither,  but  they  both  looked  very  un- 
fc  able  and  worried,  and  I  saw  them  ex- 
ig  dances. 

I'l  ought  to  be  in  bed,  dear,"  said 
K  "  Why  not  go  up,  and  I'll  bring  you 
-  )per  on  a  tray." 

It  -it  just  shows  how  sensitive  I  was — I 
X  up  and  ran  round  to  her  and  put  my 

i  out  her,  and  1  said,  "If  anything  ever 
«  d  to  you  and  father  1  should  die." 

s  all.  Nothing  more.  Then  I  smiled, 
Vi  ;d  my  eyes,  and  1  said,  "I'm  going  to 

0  ^ou  both  for  a  change.  I'll  get  the  sup- 
'  d  I  would  not  hear  of  mother's  help- 
B'-'l  was  determined  to  show  how  useful 
il  oe. 

Blight  my  father  came  and  sat  on  my 
a  he  told  me  about  the  job  he  had  been 
enn  Australia,  and  how  if  he  went  it 
diean  leaving  me  behind  for  the  first 
iile  he  and  mother  got  settled  and 
d  home  for  the  three  of  us.  I  didn't  at- 
<  cry,  or  make  any  sort  of  fuss;  I  just 
le  ny  head,  and  said,  "You've  got  to  do 
;  I  think  is  best.  You  mustn't  consider 

h  s  all  very  well,"  he  answered,  "but 
a   go  off  and  leave  you  at  boarding 

01  nless  we  are  quite  satisfied  you're  go- 
5  happy,  and  that  you'll  make  the  best 
\  h  your  Aunt  Madge."  This  was  his 
■,  10  lived  in  London. 

»l  Hirse  I'll  make  the  best  of  it,"  I  said, 
soon  get  used  to  being  on  my  own. 
.1  X'  a  bit  hard  at  first  because  Aunt 
as  never  cared  twopence  for  me,  and 
)\  he  has  heaps  of  friends  and  likes  go- 
H  in  the  evenings,  which  will  mean  I 
b  eft  in  that  drafty  old  house  by  myself, 
laited  too.  Still,  I  can  write  to  you  and 
le  very  day  during  the  holidays,  then  1 
t  .'1  so  cut  off,  and  at  school  I  shall  be 

ii  so  hard  there  won't  be  time  to  think." 
ei  mber  he  looked  a  bit  upsei,  poor  old 
f.  e  Wa.s  sensitive  like  me,  and  he  said. 
It  lakes  you  say  that  about  your  aunt?" 
ic  ing  definite,"  I  told  him.  "It's  just  her 
le  and  the  way  she's  always  been  down 
e.  ut  don't  let  it  worry  you.  I  suppose  I 
•1  my  own  little  things  and  have  them 
f  droom  there?  It  would  mean  a  link 
al  he  things  I  love." 

g'  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  and 
c  It's  not  absolutely  settled,  you  know, 
r  used  the  firm  I'll  think  it  over." 
'  going  to  show  him  I  minded,  so  I 
n  bed,  and  hid  my  face  in  the  blan- 
1  said,  "If  you  really  and  truly  think 
mother  will  be  happy  in  Australia, 
t  ot  to  go."  I  can  see  his  expression 
Q:e  puckered  up  and  distressed — I  was 
n.'over  the  blanket — which  made  me 
,  c:ain  that  if  he  did  go  to  Australia  it 
\i  a  big  mistake. 

I  *  xt  morning  my  cold  was  worse,  and 
ei  "ied  to  make  me  stay  in  bed,  but  I  in- 
'  getting  up  and  going  off  to  school  as 
can't  go  on  making  a  fuss  about  a 
c ,"  I  tpid  her.  "I've  got  to  harden  up 
Jure,  and  try  to  forget  how  you  and 
ive  spoiled  me.  Aunt  Madge  will 
r  an  awful  nuisance  if  I  expect  to  stay 
■1  lenever  I  have  a  cold.  What  with  Lon- 


don fogs  and  so  on  I  shall  probably  have  a  cold 
the  whole  winter,  so  I  may  as  well  become 
used  to  it."  And  I  laughed  cheerfully,  not  to 
worry  her,  and  I  teased  her,  too,  and  said  how 
lovely  it  would  be  for  her  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  Australia  while  I  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  bedroom  of  Aunt  Madge's  London  house. 

"You  know  we  would  take  you  with  us  if 
we  could,"  said  mother,  "but  it's  the  fare,  for 
one  thing,  and  not  being  quite  certain  what  we 
shall  find  when  we  get  there." 

"1  know,"  I  said.  "That's  what's  worrying 
father,  isn't  it,  the  uncertainty  of  it,  going  to  a 
life  he  doesn't  know,  and  cutting  himself  off 
from  his  old  ties  here." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that?"  mother  asked  me. 

"No,  but  I  could  feel  it,"  I  said.  "It's  a 
wrench,  and  he  won't  admit  it."  Father  had 
already  left  for  the  office,  so  we  were  alone, 
mother  and  I — the  maid  was  busy  with  the 
bedrooms  upstairs,  and  I  was  stuffing  my 
school  things  into  my  satchel. 

"I  thought  he  seemed  so  happy  about  it 
all,"  said  mother.  "He  was  really  excited  when 
we  first  discussed  the  plan." 

"Well,  you  know  best,"  I  said.  "But  father's 
always  been  like  that,  hasn't  he?  Wild  over 
something  at  first,  and  then  he  cools  off  when 
it's  too  late,  like  the  time  he  bought  that  mo- 
tor mower  and  you  had  to  go  without  a  win- 
ter coat.  It  would  be  terrible  if  you  got  out 
there  and  he  found  he  didn't  settle  happily 
after  all." 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  "yes,  I  know.  I  admit 
I  wasn't  enthusiastic  myself  at  first,  but  he 
talked  me  round." 

It  was  time  for  me  to  catch  the  bus  to  school, 
so  I  didn't  say  any  more,  but  to  show  how 
much  I  sympathized  1  hugged  her  very  hard, 
and  I  said,  "I  do  so  hope  you're  going  to  be 
happy,  and  that  you'll  enjoy  the  business  of 
hunting  for  a  house,  and  then  doing  all  the 
work  yourself.  You'll  miss  Florence  at  first" — 
Florence  was  our  maid;  she'd  been  with  us  a 
long  time— "and  I  know  it's  hard  to  find  help 
in  Australia;  one  of  the  mistresses  at  school 
comes  from  Australia,  and  it's  a  great  place 
for  young  people  but  not  for  the  middle-aged, 
according  to  her,  but  then  that  will  be  part  of 
the  excitement,  won't  it,  being  a  pioneer,  and 
living  rough." 

I  blew  my  nose  again,  because  of  the 
wretched  cold,  and  I  left  her  to  finish  her 
breakfast,  but  1  could  see  she  wasn't  all  that 
happy  about  Australia,  not  deep  down. 

Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  they 
never  went  in  the  end.  I  don't  know  to  this 
day  why  it  was,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been 
because  they  both  depended  upon  me  so  much 
that  they  could  not  bear  to  part  with  me,  even 
for  the  short  period  of  a  year  which  it  would 
have  meant. 

It  was  a  funny  thing,  but  after  that  time- 
after  the  Australia  plan  was  shelved,  I  mean- 
father  and  mother  seemed  to  drift  apart,  and 
faifter  began  to  lose  interest  in  life,  and  in  his 
work  too.  He  used  to  nag  at  mother,  and 
mother  would  nag  at  him,  and  I  found  myself 
acting  the  part  of  the  peacemaker.  Father  took 
to  staying  out  in  the  evenings,  at  his  club,  so 
he  said,  and  often  1  remember  mother  would 
say  to  me  with  a  sigh,  "Your  father's  late 
again.  I  wonder  what's  kept  him  tonight." 

I  would  look  up  from  my  homework  and 
say,  just  to  tease,  you  know,  "You  shouldn't 
have  married  a  man  younger  than  yourself. 
He  likes  young  company,  that's  what  it  is,  and 
he  finds  it  with  those  girls  in  the  office  not  all 
that  older  than  I  am  myself." 

Mother  did  not  make  the  best  of  herself,  it 
was  true.  She  was  such  a  home  bird,  always  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen,  making  pastry  and 
cakes,  which  she  did  so  much  better  than 
Florence.  I've  inherited  that  from  her,  I'm 
glad  to  say;  no  one  can  teach  me  anything 
about  cooking.  But  of  course  it  meant  she  was 
apt  to  neglect  her  appearance.  Then,  when 
father  finally  did  come  in,  and  I  dare  say  he 
had  only  been  at  his  club  all  the  time,  I  would 
creep  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  him,  and  make 
a  face,  and  put  my  finger  to  my  lips.  "You're 
in  disgrace,"  I  would  whisper.  "Mother's  been 
on  about  it  half  the  evening.  Just  come  in  and 


read  the  paper  and  don't  say  anything."  Poor 
father,  he  immediately  looked  guilty,  and  there 
would  be  a  fine  evening  in  front  of  us,  with 
mother  tight-lipped  at  her  end  of  the  table, 
and  he  sulky  at  his,  and  me  between  the  pair 
of  them  trying  to  do  the  best  for  both. 

When  I  left  school  the  question  arose,  what 
was  I  to  do?  I  told  you  I  had  no  brains,  but  I 
was  quick,  and  fairly  bright  in  the  ordinary 
things,  so  I  took  a  typing-and-shorthand 
course,  and  thank  heaven  I  did,  as  things 


BY  MARGARET  DONNELLY 

I  milked  the  cows,  made  butter 

and  cheese. 
Walked  in  the  da^-k  through  the 

big  pine  trees 
When  a  neighbor's  wife  or  a 

neighbor's  mare 
Needed  a  midwife  or  a  woman's 

care. 

...  I  sheared  our  sheep  and 
made  wool  goods. 

I  came  from  Ireland  when  I  was 
twenty 

To  marry  a  man  and  live  in 
plenty. 

I  brought  a  bit  of  the  sod  in  my 
pocket ; 

I  have  it  still,  and  my  mother's 
locket. 

We  built  this  house,  and  I  helped 

build  it. 
While  I  started  the  family  that 

one  day  filled  it. 
I  could  swing  a  scythe  or  hitch 

a  team. 

I  loved  to  dance  and  1  lovc<l  to 
dream. 

...  I  still  bake  my  own  gocxl 
brea<l. 

I  bore  eight  children,  and  raised 

them  well. 
Outlived  them  all,  that's  the 

part  that's  hell! 
Their  father  was  strong  in  the 

winter's  cold. 
He's  dead,  God  rest  him,  and  I 

am  old. 

.  .  .  It's  so  long  since  I  was  wed ! 


I  am  old,  young  lady,  but  I'm 

still  able 
To  sit  at  my  own  pine  kitchen 

table! 

If  you  want  to  see  me,  you  come 
here. 

For  I  couldn't  move  to  the  city, 
dear. 


turned  out,  but  at  eighteen,  like  most  girls  of 
my  age,  1  was  stage-struck.  1  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  The  School  for  Scandal  at  school  — 
played  Lady  Teazle,  as  a  matter  of  fact— and 
could  think  of  nothing  else  at  the  time.  I  got  a 
mention  in  the  local  paper— the  reporter  was  a 
friend  of  the  headmistress— but  when  I  sug- 
gested going  on  the  stage  both  father  and 
mother  put  their  foot  down. 

"You  don't  know  the  first  way  to  set  about 
it,"  said  father,  "besides  the  cost  of  training." 

"Besides,"  said  mother,  "it  would  mean 
living  up  in  London  and  being  on  your  own. 
It  would  never  do." 


1  took  the  secretarial  course  just  to  have  the 
knowledge  of  typing  up  my  sleeve,  but  I  had 
not  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  stage.  The 
way  I  saw  things  was  that  there  was  no  future 
for  any  of  us  living  in  Eastbourne;  there  was 
father  still  dug  in  at  the  solicitor's  office  and 
mother  pottering  about  at  home;  it  was  so 
narrowing  to  their  outlook,  they  seemed  to 
get  nothing  out  of  life.  Whereas  if  they  went 
up  to  London  to  live  there  would  be  a  mass  of 
new  interests  for  them;  father  would  enjoy  the 
football  matches  in  winter,  and  cricket  in  the 
summer,  and  mother  could  go  to  concerts  and 
picture  galleries,  and  now  my  Aunt  Madge 
was  getting  on  in  life  she  must  be  lonely  living 
in  that  house  in  Victoria  all  by  herself.  We 
could  join  forces  with  her,  as  paying  guests,  of 
course,  and  would  help  her  out. 

"You  know  what  it  is,"  1  said  to  mother  one 
evening.  "Father  will  have  to  think  of  retiring 
soon,  and  what  bothers  me  is  how  you  are  go- 
ing to  keep  up  this  house  when  he  does.  Flor- 
ence will  have  to  go,  and  I  shall  be  out  all  day 
at  some  job  typing  my  poor  old  fingers  to  the 
bone,  and  here  the  pair  of  you  will  be  stuck 
without  anything  to  do  except  take  Prince  for 
a  walk." 

Rince  was  the  dog,  and  he  was  getting  old 
and  fat  like  father. 

"Well,  1  don't  know,"  said  mother.  "Your 
father's  not  due  for  retirement  yet;  there's 
time  enough  to  plan  in  a  year  or  two." 

"I  only  hope  somebody  else  doesn't  plan  for 
him,"  I  told  her.  "I  wouldn't  trust  that  Betty 
Something-or-other  at  the  office;  she  has  far 
too  much  to  say  in  things,  if  you  ask  me." 

Actually,  father  had  been  looking  tired  the 
last  few  months,  and  I  was  not  very  happy 
about  his  health.  I  taxed  him  with  it  the  very 
next  day.  "Are  you  feeling  all  right,  father?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes.'*'  he  said.  "Why?" 

"You  look  as  if  you've  lost  weight  this 
winter,"  I  said,  "and  you've  got  such  a  bad 
color  too." 

I  remember  he  went  and  looked  at  himself 
in  the  mirror. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  thinner.  It  hadn't 
struck  me." 

"It's  worried  me  for  some  time,"  I  told 
him.  "1  think  you  ought  to  see  a  doctor.  You 
get  a  pain  sometimes,  don't  you,  just  under 
the  heart?" 

"I  thought  that  was  indigestion,"  he  said. 

"Could  be,"  1  said  doubtfully,  "but  when  a 
man's  past  sixty  you  never  know." 

Anyway,  father  went  and  had  a  checkup  and 
although  there  was  nothing  radically  wrong, 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  ulcers,  the  doctor 
said,  and  his  blood  pressure  was  high.  If  he 
had  not  gone  for  the  checkup  this  might  never 
have  been  discovered.  The  discovery  upset 
father  quite  a  bit,  and  mother  too,  and  I  ex- 
plained to  father  that  it  really  was  not  fair  on 
mother  if  he  continued  working  as  he  did,  nor 
was  it  fair  on  himself.  One  of  these  days  he 
would  get  really  ill,  and  have  a  heart  attack  in 
the  office,  and  heaven  knows  where  it  would 
end.  Also  cancer  in  the  early  stages  doesn't 
show  I  told  him;  there  was  no  guaranty  that 
he  might  not  be  suffering  from  that  too. 

Meanwhile  I  went  up  to  London  to  see  Aunt 
Madge,  and  there  she  was  still  living  in  that 
house  near  Westminster  Cathedral  all  by  her- 
self. "Aren't  you  afraid  of  burglars?"  I  said. 

She  told  me  she  had  never  given  them  a 
thought.  I  looked  astonished. 

"Then  it's  time  you  did,"  1  said.  "The  things 
one  reads  in  the  papers  every  day  scare  me 
stiff.  It's  always  elderly  women  living  on  their 
own  in  big  old-fashioned  houses  that  get  at- 
tacked. I  hope  you  keep  the  chain  on  the  door 
and  never  answer  the  bell  after  dark." 

She  admitted  there  had  been  a  burglary  in  a 
neighboring  street. 

"There  you  are,"  I  said.  "The  brutes  are 
going  to  start  on  this  district.  If  you  took  pay- 
ing guests,  and  had  a  man  in  the  house,  noth- 
ing would  happen.  Besides,  living  alone  like 
this,  you  might  fall  and  break  a  leg.  Nobody 
would  find  you  for  days." 

I  suppose  it  took  me  about  three  months  to 
make  the  poor  dears  realize — father,  mother 
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and  Aunt  Madge— how  much  happier  they 
would  be  if  they  pooled  their  resources  and  all 
lived  together  in  the  house  in  Victoria.  It  was 
much  the  best  thing  for  father,  because  it 
meant  he  was  near  to  the  best  hospitals  if  his 
health  cracked  up.  It  did,  too,  the  following 
year.  But  not  before  1  had  found  myself  a  job 
as  understudy  in  a  West  End  theater. 

Oh,  yes,  I  was  stage-struck,  I  admit  it.  You 
remember  Vernon  Miles,  the  matinee  idol  be- 
fore the  war?  He  was  the  heartthrob  of  my 
generation,  the  way  the  pop  singers  are  for  the 
teen-agers  today,  and  I  was  mad  about  him 
like  everyone  else.  The  family  was  settling  in 
with  my  Aunt  Madge  in  Victoria— I  had  the 
two  top  rooms  as  a  flat— and  I  used  to  go  and 
wait  outside  the  stage  door  every  evening.  In 
the  end  he  had  to  notice  me:  my  hair  was 
blond  and  fluffy  in  those  days,  not  touched  up 
as  it  is  today,  and  I  was  really  pretty,  though  I 
say  it  myself.  Wet  or  fine,  every  evening  I  was 
there,  and  gradually  it  became  a  sort  of  joke 
with  him;  he  started  off  by  signing  my  auto- 
graph book,  and  then  he  used  to  say  good 
night  and  wave,  and  finally  he  asked  me  into 
the  dressing  room  for  a  drink  with  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

"Meet  Old  Faithful,"  he  said— he  had  a 
great  sense  of  humor — and  the  rest  of  them 
laughed,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  told 
him  there  and  then  I  wanted  a  job. 

"You  mean  you  want  to  act?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  mind  what  I  do,"  I  said,  "as  long 
as  I'm  inside  a  theater.  I'll  help  pull  the  cur- 
tain up  and  down  if  you  like." 

I  think  the  audacity  of  this  really  did  the 
trick,  and  the  way  I  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer,  because  Vernon  Miles  did  make  a 
job  for  me  as  assistant  to  the  assistant  stage 
manager — in  reality,  I  was  a  sort  of  glorified 
messenger  girl,  but  it  was  a  foot  on  the  ladder 
all  the  same.  And  what  it  was  to  be  able  to  go 
back  lo  the  house  in  Victoria,  and  tell  them 
that  I  had  got  a  job  on  the  stage  with  Vernon 
Miles!  Happy,  carefree  days  they  were,  too, 
and  besides  the  stage-directing  part  of  my 
work  I  understudied  the  understudies.  The 
best  part,  though,  was  seeing  Vernon  Miles 
every  day.  I  was  always  the  last  to  leave  the 
theater,  and  managed  to  leave  at  the  same 
time  as  he  did.  He  stopped  calling  me  Old 
Kaithful,  and  nicknamed  me  Fidelity  instead, 
which  was  more  complimentary,  and  I  made 
it  my  business  to  keep  away  from  the  stage 
door  fans  who  wanted  to  pester  him.  I  did 
the  same  for  other  members  of  the  company, 
and  some  of  them  got  very  jealous.  There  can 
be  quite  a  lot  of  ill  feeling  backstage  one  way 
and  another,  which  the  stars  themselves  don't 
see. 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  you,"  I  said  to  Vernon 
Miles  one  night. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  I  told  him,  "the 
things  some  of  them  say  behind  your  back. 
They  flatter  you  to  your  face,  but  it's  a  difl"er- 
ent  thing  when  you're  looking  the  other 
way." 

It  seemed  only  fair  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 
He  was  such  a  mild,  generous  man,  1  hated  to 
think  of  him  being  put  upon  in  any  way.  He 
was  a  bit  in  love  with  me,  too,  though  nothing 
serious.  He  kissed  me  under  the  mistletoe 
after  a  Christmas  party,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  bit  ashamed  of  himself  the  next  day, 
because  I  remember  he  slipped  out  of  the 
theater  without  saying  good  night.  I  waited  in 
the  passage  every  evening  for  a  week,  but  he 
always  managed  to  have  someone  with  him, 
until  the  Saturday,  when  I  knew  there  was  no 
one  in  the  dressing  room,  and  I  knocked  on 
the  door,  and  he  looked  quite  scared  when  he 
saw  me.  "Hullo,  Fido,"  he  said — it  had  got  to 
"Fido"  by  now — "I  thought  you'd  gone 
home." 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  wondered  if  you  wanted 
anything." 

"That's  very  sweet  of  you,"  he  said.  "No,  I 
don't  think  I  do." 

I  just  stood  there,  waiting.  If  he  really  felt 
like  kissing  me  again,  I  did  not  mind.  It  would 
not  be  out  of  his  way  to  drop  me  home  in  Vic- 
toria either.  He  lived  in  Chelsea  himself.  After 
waiting  a  moment  or  two,  I  suggested  this, 
and  he  smiled,  in  a  strained  sort  of  way,  and 
said  he  was  terribly  sorry,  but  he  was  going 
out  to  supper  at  the  Savoy,  in  the  opposite  di- 


rection. And  then  he  began  to  cough  quite 
badly,  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  he 
said  he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  have  one  of 
his  attacks — he  suffered  from  asthma,  you 
know — and  would  I  call  his  dresser,  his 
dresser  knew  what  to  do.  I  was  really  very 
alarmed,  and  I  called  the  dresser,  who  came  at 
once  and  put  me  outside  the  room,  and  said 
Mr.  Miles  would  have  to  rest  about  twenty 
minutes  before  going  to  his  supper  engage- 
ment at  the  Savoy.  I  think  the  dresser  was 
jealous  of  my  friendship  with  Vernon  Miles, 
because  after  that  night  he  was  always  on 
guard  outside  the  dressing-room  door,  and 
was  quite  offensive  when  I  tried  to  hang  about 
outside.  It  was  all  very  petty  and  silly,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  theater  became  quite  dif- 
ferent, with  people  whispering  in  corners,  and 
not  speaking,  and  looking  the  other  way 
whenever  I  appeared.  Anyway,  my  stage  ca- 
reer was  cut  short,  what  with  father's  death — 
he  had  an  exploratory  operation  for  stomach 
pain  and  they  found  nothing  wrong,  only  ex- 
cess of  wind,  but  he  died  under  the  anes- 
thetic— and  mother  of  course  was  very  dis- 
tressed; she  was  fond  of  father  in  spite  of  all 
that  nagging,  and  I  had  to  go  home  for  a  time 
to  try  and  keep  the  peace  between  her  and 
Aunt  Madge. 

The  authorities  ought  to  do  something  for 
elderly  people.  It's  really  terrible,  I  kept  tell- 


ing them  both,  how  there  are  no  sort  of 
ties  for  those  with  failing  health.  A 
either  mother  or  Aunt  Madge  might 
same  sort  of  pain  that  father  had,  and 
whisked  off  to  a  hospital,  and  perha 
there  week  after  week  with  nothing 
There  ought  to  be  hostels,  I  said,  with 
cold  in  every  room,  and  a  restaurant 
staff  of  nurses,  then  elderly  people  cc 
lax.  Naturally  I  did  not  grudge  giving 
stage  career  to  look  after  them,  bu.i 
would  the  money  come  from  to  keep 
when  Aunt  Madge  had  gone? 

Well,  that  was  1939,  and  the  pair  i 
were  nervous  enough  then,  so  you  ca 
ine  what  it  was  like  when  war  broke  v. 
the  bomb  scare  started.  "They'll  go  t', 
toria  first,"  I  said,  "because  of  the  si 
and  in  next  to  no  time  I  had  botl»(| 
packed  off  to  Devonshire,  and  thi  \ 
thing  was  that  the  boardinghouse  tnij 
staying  in  at  Exeter  received  a  dir 
Mother  and  Aunt  Madge  were  kii 
stantly,  and  the  house  in  Victoria  wa 
as  much  as  scratched.  That's  life,  isn' 
perhaps  death,  to  put  it  correctly.  1 
shocked  by  the  tragedy  of  poor  moti 
Aunt  Madge  being  wiped  out  by  a  sing 
I  had  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  tl 
really  how  I  came  to  miss  being  cE: 
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The  meringue-swan  recipe  appears 
on  page  67.  Though  you  could  shape 
the  swan  parts  freehand,  it  is  easier  if 
you  use  the  patterns  above.  Cut 
out  and  trace  the  patterns  on  brown 
paper — so  that  you  will  have  8  bases  or 
bodies,  8  necks,  8  tails  and  16  wings. 
You  might  make  a  few  extra  parts  to 


PATTERN  FOR  SW< 

PICTURED  ON  PAGE  67 

allow  for  breakage.  There  wi 
plenty  of  meringue  for  extras. 

Grease  the  paper. 

Using  a  pastry  bag  and  tips,  li 
the  swan  shapes  with  meringuc/li 
base  should  have  sides  2  rows  ijt 
(to  hold  the  ice  cream).  Bake  ;  <• 
reeled  in  recipe  on  page  67. 
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HELP  US  KEEP  THE 
HINGS  WORTH  KEEPING 


)oy  keeps  days  like  these  all  his 
Some  day  he'll  trundle  his  own 
in  a  barrow  too — remembering 
oily,  peaceful  man-to-man  times 
t  with  his  father. 

)  many  precious  things  like  this 
md  on  peace.  And  peace  depends 
1  so  many  things.  For  instance: 
:e  costs  money. 

oney  for  strength  to  keep  the 
Money  for  science  and  edu- 
m  to  help  make  peace  lasting, 
money  saved  by  individuals  to 
our  economy  sound. 

^ery  U.S.  Savings  Bond  you  buy 
5  provide  money  for  our  coun- 
Peace  Power — the  power  that 
1  i  us  keep  the  things  worth  keep- 

g 

ie  you  buying  as  many  Bonds 
^  u  might? 
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trengthen 
americas 
Sage  power 
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quickly  gone  .  .  .  the  finest  cakes  ever  baked 
from  a  mix.  Pillsbury's  exclusive  new  Turbo- 
Sifted  cake  flour,  and  the  way  Pillsbury  puts 
everything  together  make  it  easier  for  the 
shortening  and  flavoring  to  spread  richly  and 


evenly  all  through  the  cake.  So  the  cake 
keeps  its  moist  fresh  taste  longer  than  any 
mix  cake  ever  did  before. 

Baking  is  believing.  Pillsbury  Deluxe 
Cake  Mixes.  Try  y       favorite  and  see. 

You'll  also  enjoy  the  handy  Pillsbury 
Loaf- size  Cake  Mixes. 
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Nothing  says  lovin' 
like  something  from  the  oven 
and  Pillsbury  says  it  best! 
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hey  started  putting  girls  and  young 
n  in  the  senices.  I  was  not  fit  for  nurs- 
either.  I  went  as  secretary  to  a  dear  old 
|id  millionaire  to  try  and  get  my  strength 
k;  he  had  a  huge  house  in  Shropshire,  and 
d  hardly  believe  it.  but  although  he  be- 
devoted  to  me  he  died  without  leaving 
a  penny. 

lis  son  came  into  the  place,  and  his  \vife 
not  like  me.  or  rather  I  did  not  like  her, 
as  the  war  in  Europe  was  over — I  decided 
1  ;o  back  to  London,  and  I  got  another secre- 
4al  job  to  a  journalist  in  Fleet  Street.  It  was 
'jile  I  was  working  for  him  I  made  contacts 
1  various  reporters,  and  so  on,  and  used  to 
titbits  of  gossip  and  scandal,  which  I 
it  my  business  to  squash,  after  Td 
ed  them  on.  They  say  discretion  is  the  bet- 
^ait  of  valor,  and  no  one  can  ever  call  me 
screet.  If  a  story  w  asn't  true  it  w  asn't  true, 
indeed  e\ery  rumor  that  came  to  my  ear 
id  was  rumor  only.  It  was  not  my  job  to 
fythe  source.  It  was  when  I  was  working 
the  journalist  that  I  met  Kenneth.  He  was 
other  half  of  Rosanke.  Everyone  knows 
anke,  the  dress  designer  and  haute  cou- 
r — whatever  you  care  to  call  it — I  sup- 
!  they  rank  about  third  in  the  top  ten. 
pie  think  to  this  day  it's  run  by  one  person, 
ft  of  recluse,  shut  away  in  an  ivory  tower, 
the  truth  is  Rosanke  is,  or  was.  Rose  and 
neth  Sawbones;  the  way  they  put  the 
les  together  was  rather  clever,  don't  you 
k?  Rose  and  Kenneth  Sawbones  were 
her  and  sister,  and  I  married  Kenneth.  I 
lit  Rose  was  the  artistic  one  of  the  pair; 
lid  the  designing  and  so  on,  and  Kenneth 
the  financial  side  of  the  business.  My  jour- 
\  boss  had  a  small  interest  in  Rosanke, 
ew  shares,  but  of  course  it  paid  him  to 
sanke  into  the  gossip  columns,  which 
■  ery  effectively.  People  were  sick  of  the 
m  fashions  of  wartime,  and  Rose  was 
l:r  the  way  she  laid  such  stress  on  fem- 
11),  hips  and  bosom  and  so  on,  and  cling- 
ines.  Rosanke  went  to  the  top  in  next  to 
me,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  helped  by 
nish  it  got  from  the  press, 
net  Kenneth  at  one  of  their  dress  shows — 
s  using  a  press  ticket,  of  course — and  he 
{minted  out  to  me  by  a  journalist  friend, 
"here's  the  "ke'  in  Rosanke,"  said  my 
d,  "and  he  holds  the  tail  end,  and  no  mis- 
Rose  is  the  brains.  Kenny  just  tots  up 
igures,  then  hands  in  the  checks  to  his 

mneth  was  good-looking.  The  Jack  Bu- 
an  type,  or  perhaps  you'd  call  it  Rex 
ison.  Tall  and  fair,  with  bags  of  charm, 
rst  thing  I  asked  was  if  he  was  married, 
ly  journalist  friend  told  me  he  had  not 
caught  yet.  He  introduced  me  to  Ken- 
and  to  Rose,  too — they  were  not  a  scrap 
although  they  were  brother  and  sister — 
told  Rose  what  my  boss  planned  to  say 
t  them  in  his  paper.  Naturally  she  was 
ited,  and  I  had  an  invitation  to  a  party 
/as  giving,  and  one  thing  led  to  another, 
nke  was  definitely  in  the  news  and  get- 
ligger  publicity  ev  ery  day.  - 
'  you  smile  on  the  press,  the  press  smiles 
3U,"  I  said  to  Kenneth,  "and  once  they 
n  your  side  the  w  orld's  your  oyster." 

was  at  a  tiny  party  I  gave  for  them  on 
mderstanding  that  Vernon  .Miles  would 
I  5re  to  meet  them.  They  hop>ed  to  dress  his 
)1ay.  I  told  them  I  knew  Vernon  well,  but 
I  '  tunately  he  never  turned  up — another 
\    <  of  asthma,  his  secretary  said. 
•'  'hat  a  go-ahead  girl  you  are,"  said  Ken- 
I  'Tve  never  met  anyone  like  you."  And 
liiished  off  his  fifth  martini:  he  drank  too 
even  then. 

'  II  tell  you  another  thing."  I  said.  "You've 
"l"  stop  letting  your  sister  push  you  around. 
Onke's  pronounced  all  wrong.  You  want 
' x:ent  on  the  ke.'" 

1  sobered  up  on  that.  He  lowered  his  glass 
litared  at  me.  "What  makes  you  say 
'  he  asked. 


1  irugged  my  shoulders.  "I  hate  to  see  a 
a<owiow  to  a  woman,"  I  said,  "especially 
■>  the  man  has  the  brains.  It's  laziness, 
3  all.  One  of  these  days  you'll  find  the  ke' 
c  )ed  out  of  Rosanke  and  you'll  only  have 
H.elf  to  blame." 


Believe  it  or  not,  he  took  me  out  to  dinner, 
and  1  heard  the  whole  story  of  his  childhood, 
and  how  Rose  and  his  mother  had  always 
preyed  on  him.  They  were  devoted,  of  course, 
but  as  I  pointed  out,  the  very  devotion  was  the 
worst  part  about  it.  It  had  turned  possessive. 

"What  you  need,"  I  told  him,  "is  to  stand 
on  your  own,  and  beat  the  big  drum." 

The  result  of  that  dinner  was  rather  extraor- 
dinary. Kenneth  had  a  big  row  with  Rose,  the 
first  they  had  ever  had,  he  told  me  afterward, 
but  it  must  have  cleared  the  air,  because  things 
were  on  another  footing  inside  the  business 
from  that  time,  and  Rose  realized  she  had  not 
got  it  all  her  own  way.  Some  of  the  model  girls 
said  that  the  atmosphere  had  changed,  and 
was  spoiled,  but  that  was  just  because  disci- 
pline got  tightened  up  and  they  had  to  work 
longer  hours. 

Kenneth  proposed  to  me  in  a  traffic  jam.  He 
was  driving  me  home  after  a  party— I  still  had 
the  house  in  Victoria,  Aunt  Madge  had  left  it 
to  me  in  her  will — and  we  came  to  a  block 
where  the  lights  seemed  to  stick;  there  must 
have  been  something  wrong  with  them. 

■  Red  for  danger,"  said  Kenneth.  "'That's 
you." 

"You  flatter  me,"  I  told  him.  "  I've  never 
thought  of  myself  as  a  femme  fatale." 

"I  don't  know  about  fatale,"  said  Kenneth, 
"but  here  we  are  stuck,  which  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing." 

Of  course  he  had  to  kiss  me,  there  was  noth- 
ing else  he  could  do,  and  then  somebody  must 
have  cleared  the  lights  from  a  main  switch.  I 
saw  them  first.  "You  know  what  green  stands 
for.  don't  you?"  I  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "all  clear.  Go  ahead." 

'"Well,  I'm  not  married  either,"  1  said,  "'the 
way's  clear." 

He  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  of  course  word 
got  around  that  we  were  engaged,  and  once  it 
was  in  the  papers  an  engagement  is  so  difficult 
to  deny.  As  I  said,  it  makes  a  man  look  a  cad, 
and  it's  very  bad  for  his  business.  Besides,  it 
gives  people  all  sorts  of  ideas  when  a  dress  de- 
signer is  not  married,  and  the  world  was  not 
to  know  that  Kenneth  was  the  financial  half 
of  Rosanke.  So  we  were  married,  and  I  had  a 
lovely  dress  on  the  firm,  and  the  only  unro- 


mantic  thing  about  the  wedding  was  having  to 
become  Mrs.  Sawbones. 

Kenneth  and  I  were  very  much  in  love,  but 
I  had  an  uneasy  feeling,  right  from  the  start, 
that  the  marriage  was  not  going  to  work  out. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  so  terribly  restless.  Al- 
ways wanting  to  move  on  from  one  place  to 
another.  We  had  flown  to  Paris,  intending  to 
stay  put,  but  after  the  first  day  he  said,  "Dilly, 
I  can't  stand  this.  Let's  try  Rome,"  and  off  we 
had  to  go  there  and  then,  and  we  had  not  been 
in  Rome  two  days  before  he  suggested  Naples. 
Then  he  had  the  wild  idea  of  wiring  for  Rose 
and  his  mother  to  come  out  and  join  us.  On 
the  honeymoon!  Naturally,  I  was  hurt,  and  I 
told  him  that  if  it  got  in  the  press  that  he  had 
to  take  his  family  on  his  honeymoon  Rosanke 
would  be  the  laughingstock  of  London. 

I  suppose  that  shook  him,  because  he  did 
not  suggest  it  again,  but  we  did  not  stay  in 
Italy  long  because  the  rich  food  disagreed  with 
him.  -Married  life — what  I  could  say  about  it, 
from  within  I  I  don't  suppose  I  remember  one 
night,  during  the  six  years  we  were  together, 
that  Kenneth  did  not  have  too  much  to  drink. 
He  got  so  that  he  could  not  stand,  and  he 
could  not  speak.  He  had  to  go  off  on  a  cure 
three  times,  but  they  never  did  any  good.  He 
would  seem  quite  all  right  in  the  Home — he 
tried  a  different  one  each  time — and  then  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  to  me.  and  had  been  with 
me  for  a  week,  off  he  would  be  on  the  bottle 
again.  What  I  suffered! 

No,  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  the 
business  of  Rosanke.  because  once  Kenneth 
started  drinking  Rose  dropped  him  from  the 
partnership,  and  put  in  a  paid  accountant  in 
Kenneth's  place.  She  made  Kenneth  an  allow- 
ance, she  had  to,  but  it  was  not  safe  to  let  him 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  finances.  I  had 
given  up  my  job,  naturally,  when  I  married, 
but  with  Kenneth  always  in  and  out  of  nurs- 
ing homes  I  had  to  do  something  toward  ex- 
penses, so  I  kept  in  touch  with  my  friends  in 
Fleet  Street.  Nothing  oflicial.  Just  snippets 
now  and  again.  It  helped,  being  sister-in-law  to 
Rose.  So  much  goes  on  in  the  fashion  world 
you  would  not  believe.  The  buyers  hear  a  lot 
of  backstairs  talk,  and  the  model  girls  too. 
If  customers  only  realized  that  every  little  slip 
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By  MUNRO  LEAF 

What  a  miserable  lime  the  mother  of  this  Want- 
WTiiny  has  every  time  she  takes  it  out.  Want- 
Whinys  whine  and  pout  and  mope  when  people 
won't  buy  them  everything  they  see  and  like.  Want, 
want,  want  and  whine,  whine,  whine.  It  just  doesn't 
use  its  brains  to  think  what  it  would  cost  to  buy 
everything  a  Want-Whiny  wants.  Let's  forget  there 
ever  was  one. 


Wei^e:  you  a  wAnt-whiny  th'smomth? 


of  the  tongue  gets  repeated,  they'd  cov  er  their 
lips  with  sticking  plaster  every  time  they  go 
near  a  fashion  house. 

Anyway,  I  knew  several  of  the  buyers  in 
Rosanke,  and  several  of  the  model  giris,  too, 
nor  was  Rose  he.rself  particularly  discreet 
when  she  was  discussing  customers  inside  the 
family,  so  1  heard  a  number  of  stories  one  way 
and  another  that  afterward  broke  in  the  press 
and  made  headlines.  I  can't  bear  gossip,  but 
whispers  have  a  knack  of  coming  true.  What's 
wish-fulfillment  today  is  faa  tomorrow 

""I  think  you're  a  saint,"  my  friends  would 
say,  "keeping  up  a  home  for  Kenneth  Saw- 
bones, when  he's  an  alcoholic.  Why  don't  you 
divorce  him?" 

"He's  my  husband,"  I  told  them,  "and  I 
love  him." 

I  believe  I  could  have  kept  Kenneth  off  the 
bottle  if  only  we  had  had  a  family.  It  was  not 
for  want  of  trying,  heaven  knows.  Each  time 
he  returned  from  the  Home  I  would  do  my 
best.  But  it  never  worked  out.  Finally,  and 
this  was  the  heartbreak  of  the  whole  tragedy, 
he  wrote  from  the  nursing  home  he  had  gone 
to  for  the  fourth  cure — way  up  in  Yorkshire 
it  was,  too  far  for  me  to  go  up  and  see  him  in 
the  day — and  he  said  he  loved  one  of  the 
nurses  there,  and  she  was  pregnant  already, 
and  would  I  divorce  him? 

I  went  straightaway  to  Rose  and  his  mother 
with  the  news,  and  they  said  they  were  not 
surprised.  They  had  felt  something  of  the  sort 
was  bound  to  happen  in  the  end.  They  said 
Kenneth  was  not  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  it  was  very  sad,  but  the  best  thing  for  all 
concerned  was  to  let  him  go. 

""How  am  I  going  to  live?"  I  said,  and  I  was 
nearly  out  of  my  mind,  as  you  can  imagine. 
""Six  years  I've  been  a  slave  to  Kenneth,  and 
this  is  his  return  for  all  I've  done." 

"'We  know,  Dilly,"  said  Rose.  ""It's  been 
hard  on  you,  but  then  it's  a  hard  world.  Of 
course  Kenneth  will  have  to  pay  you  an  al- 
lowance, and  I'll  look  after  ^ou  too." 

She  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  me, 
you  see;  I  knew  too  much  about  her  private 
affairs  and  the.  affairs  of  Rosanke. 

"Very  weff,"  I  said,  wiping  my  eyes.  "I'll 
put  a  brave  face  on  it,  but  it  comes  heavy  to 
get  all  the  kicks  in  life,  and  none  of  the 
sweets." 

There  was  Rose,  rich  and  famous,  feted  by 
everyone,  and  I  was  only  Dilly  Sawbones, 
who  had  heljjed  to  put  her  and  Kenneth  on 
the  map.  It  was  a  hard  world,  as  she  said,  but 
she  seemed  to  ride  on  top  of  it  all  right. 

A  penthouse  in  Mayfair,  and  lovers  by  the 
score,  that's  what  came  through  being  the 
first  half  of  Rosanke.  The  second  half,  or 
what  was  left  of  it,  had  to  make  do  with  a  few 
shabby  rooms  in  Viaoria.  Naturally  1  did  not 
see  so  much  of  Rose  once  my  divorce  came 
through,  though  she  kept  her  word,  and  made 
me  a  titbit  of  an  allowance,  enoiigh  to  redeco- 
rate my  poor  old  house,  and  I  always  got  my 
clothes  free  too.  After  all,  everyone  knew  1 
had  been  married  to  Kenneth,  and  he  had 
treated  me  shamefully,  and  it  would  not  have 
done  the  name  of  Rosanke  any  good  if  I  went 
about  in  rags.  She  had  a  bad  streak  in  her, 
though,  just  like  Kenneth,  and  although  I  was 
careful  never  to  say  anything  against  her  she 
began  to  lose  popularity  about  that  time — 
there  were  a  fair  amount  of  digs  at  her  in  the 
press— and  word  got  about  that  Rosanke  was 
not  what  it  had  been,  the  fashion  house  had 
had  its  day. 

Of  course  I  had  to  find  myself  a  job.  Rose's 
allowance  and  the  alimony  from  Kenneth 
would  not  keep  me,  so  I  pulled  a  few  strings 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  working  for 
the  Conservative  Party  before  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  member  for  South  Finchley  would 
never  have  got  in  but  for  me.  You  see,  I  knew 
a  thing  or  two  about  his  opponent— he  used 
to  go  about  with  one  of  the  models  from 
Rosanke — and  if  there  is  one  thing  South 
Finchley  hates  it's  promiscuity  in  a  member. 
So  ...  a  few  hints  here  and  there  put  a  spoke 
in  the  Labour  member's  wheel,  and  our  man 
got  in  with  a  slight  majority.  I'm  a  great  pa- 
triot. 

I  put  queen  and  country  before  sentiment. 
And  I  can  tell  you  I  cried  like  a  child  at  the 
coronation.  Anyway,  working  hard  at  the 
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Have  you  tried  the  catsup  with  the  one  extra  spice  P 

Granclma  Snider  used  to  cook  up  small  batches  of  Snider's  catsup  in  her  sunny  country 
kitchen.  She'd  simmer  fat  tomatoes  in  her  co|)per  kettle.  When  the  thick  red  broth  had  cooled 
she  strained  it  carefully  through  fine  cheesecloth. 

Then  she  put  in  precise  pinches  of  onion  and  j^arlic,  dark  cloves,  crisp  celery  bits  and  pimento 

berry  spice.  She  laced  this  work  of  art  lightly  with  apple  cider  vinegar  and  sweet  syrup.  Now  she  added 

one  extra  spice:  A  whisper  of  Capsicum,  the  red  and  yellow  chih  pepper  with  the  bright  skin. 

Wt'  jolloii'  (irat(dnia''s  recipe  uilli  a  sirid  conscience  loday.  Sometimes  we  think  we  make 

Snider's  too  carefully  when  you  tell  us  your  grocer  runs  out  of  it  too  fast.  But  we  won't  change 

the  recipe  or  hurry  the  cooking.  Vou  wouldn't  want  us  to.  Neither  would  (irandma. 


Sniders 

the  chili  pepper  catsup 
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I'rvative  office  helped  me  to  get  over  los- 
enneth,  and  it  was  at  one  of  their  meet- 
lat  I  met  Lord  Chiselhurst. 
ho"s  that  stiff-looking  man  with  the  eye- 
"  I  asked  someone,  and  I  was  told  at 
le  was  Edward  Fairliegh-Gore,  whose  fa- 
lad  just  died,  which  meant  he  had  gone 
Lords. 

le  of  our  ablest  executives,"  said  my  in- 
}nt,  "in  the  running  for  Prime  Minister  if 
5t  of  the  cabinet  die." 
anaged  to  get  on  the  fringe  of  the  group 
inding  Lord  Chiselhurst,  and  was  intro- 
to  his  wife,  a  gray-haired  woman  who 
1  several  years  older  than  he  did.  It 
d  she  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  never 
the  saddle  if  she  could  help  it,  so  I  asked 
hat  on  earth  did  she  do  about  clothes 
she  came  to  London,  and  wasn't  it  a 
nare  wondering  if  she  looked  right. 
i;hiselhurst  seemed  rather  surprised,  and 
Imitted  the  dress  she  was  wearing  was 
lars  old.  "You  ought  to  go  to  Rosanke," 
her;  "she's  my  sister-in-law.  You  need 
worry  again  once  you're  in  her  hands." 
ion't  think  I  do  worry,"  said  Lady  Chis- 
t. 

riat  about  your  husband?"  I  said,  and 
my  eyebrows,  and  moved  out  of  the 

but  what  I  had  said  must  have  made 
jression,  as  Lady  Chiselhurst  seemed  to 
;r  sparkle,  what  there  was  of  it,  and  I 
;r  glancing  in  the  mirror  once  or  twice, 
jshot  was  I  got  Rose  to  send  her  a  card 
r  next  show,  and  the  fish  were  biting 
)ring,  and  Lady  Chiselhurst  went.  I  was 
[  sat  beside  her,  and  advised  her  what  to 
as  she  had  no  sort  of  taste  herself.  I 
Dned  her  every  day  for  a  fortnight  after 
id  finally  she  invited  me  to  lunch.  Lord 
nurst  came  in  late,  and  I  only  got  a  word 
lim  when  we  had  coffee  afterward  in 
iwing  room,  but  I  made  myself  felt, 
i  you  see  the  bit  about  you  in  last 

Courier?"  I  asked  him. 
m't  say  I  have,"  he  said.  "I  never  read 

is  wasn't  gossip,"  I  told  him,  "this  was 
th,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  prophecy.  There's 
le  man  who  can  make  the  Conservative 
into  a  fighting  force,  and  that's  Lord 
lurst." 

I  funny  thing,  but  even  the  most  intelli- 
len  fall  for  praise.  It  does  not  matter 
ick  you  lay  it  on,  they  revel  in  it.  Lord 
lurst  smiled,  and  made  a  sort  of  brush- 
ture  with  his  hand,  to  pretend  it  was 
fsense,  but  I  pulled  the  clipping  out  of 
!  and  gave  it  to  him.  That  was  the  start 
affair.  It  took  him  over  a  year  to  admit 
!  lost  without  me,  and  when  he  did  he 
down  and  cried,  but  then  he  was  not 

at  the  time  and  had  just  had  a  bad  at- 

shingles. 

at  you  need,"  I  told  him,  "is  feeding 
id  after  he  had  eaten  one  of  my  cheese 
he  could  not  move,  and  that  was  how 
e  to  spend  that  first  nightHff  my  house 


four,  can't  get  through  the  classroom 
The  thing  that  hurt  me  most,  as  a  teen- 
isnot  being  invited  to  the  senior  prom, 
lo  self-assurance,  no  faith  in  myself, 
something  good  seemed  the  only  way 
k  make  up  for  the  fun  I  was  missing, 
ly,  recognizing  the  problem  spot  I  was 

0  try  to  cheer  me  up  by  saying  gaily, 
[  takes  forty-two  muscles  to  frown, 

ly  twenty-two  to  smile!"  This  little 
0  phy  was  the  next  best  thing  to  a  diet.  I 
u  do  smile  a  lot.  That  probably  accounts 
*  Tom,  that  old  beau,  ever  dated  me  in 
place.  Knowing  I  couldn't  get  by  on 
^  s.  I  determined  to  develop  a  more 
;  personality.  I  took  a  speech  course  in 
lool,  and  by  the  time  I  was  a  sopho- 
e  landed  the  lead  in  the  senior  play, 
its  dmired  my  nerve,  and  I  was,  literally, 
■  success!  Later,  I  took  a  dramatics 

1  improve  my  general  manner  and 
hese  activities  were  helpful,  as  well  as 

'8  ly  major  sources  of  recreation. 


in  Victoria.  Lady  Chiselhurst  had  broken  her 
leg  through  a  fall  out  hunting  and  was  laid  up 
in  Warwickshire,  so  Edward— we  were  Ed- 
ward and  Dilly  by  now— was  on  his  own.  I 
gave  him  no  peace  until  he  came  along  to  Vic- 
toria from  the  House  when  they  were  sitting 
late;  it  was  so  bad  for  his  digestion  not  to  eat, 
I  said,  especially  after  the  shingles,  and  I 
waited  in  a  taxi  outside  the  Lords  and  took 
him  home  with  me. 

"Now,  don't  worry,"  I  told  him  next  morn- 
ing. "No  one  will  ever  find  out  what's  hap- 
pened. It's  between  you  and  me.  Of  course  if 
those  sharks  in  the  press  should  get  hold  of  a 
story  it's  all  U.P.  with  your  career."  I've  never 
seen  a  man  look  so  frightened. 

Poor  darling  Edward;  looking  back  on 
those  years  we  had  together,  I  realize  I  was 
the  great  love  of  his  life.  I  persuaded  him  that 
being  married  to  Mary  Chiselhurst  was  no  life 
for  a  politician ;  he  might  as  well  be  married  to 
a  horse.  "It's  not  fair  on  you,"  I  said,  "all  that 
stable  talk.  It  won't  help  you  to  be  Prime 
Minister." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister," he  said.  "Sometimes  all  I  feel  like  doing 
is  going  down  to  Warwickshire  to  die." 

"You'll  have  to  take  me  with  you  if  you 
do,"  I  said. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was — I  suppose  he  was 
so  in  love  with  me  it  got  on  his  mind — but  he 
never  seemed  to  pull  his  weight  in  the  Conser- 
vative Party  the  way  he  should.  He  reminded 
me  at  times  of  father  in  the  old  Eastbourne 
days,  he  looked  hagridden;  and  when  I  tried 
to  make  him  talk  about  what  went  on  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  House  of  Lords — because  of 
course  I  still  kept  contact  with  my  friends  in 
the  press  and  supplied  them  with  news  from 
time  to  time — he  would  try  and  change  the 
subject,  and  used  to  talk  about  his  wife's 
horses  instead. 

"You  ought  to  see  Ginger,"  he  would  say. 
"She's  a  wonderful  mare.  And  Mary  has  the 
lightest  hands  of  any  woman  I've  ever  known." 

"The  trouble  with  you  is  you've  no  ambi- 
tion," I  told  him.  I  could  not  help  being  bitter 
at  times.  There  I  was,  making  cheese  souffles, 
putting  myself  out  to  look  after  him,  and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  complain  of  indigestion 
and  rave  about  his  wife's  horses.  I  never  said 
a  word  against  his  wife — after  all,  she  had  the 
money,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
she  would  break  her  back  out  hunting,  and 
then  darling  Edward  would  be  free.  It  worried 
me  that  he  made  such  a  fetish  of  Warwickshire, 
neglecting  his  work  in  the  Lords. 

"You  ought  to  get  the  farmers  to  build 
their  fences  higher,"  I  would  tell  him.  "If  your 
wife's  horses  are  as  good  as  you  make  out, 
they'd  leap  a  haystack." 

And  then  I'd  try  and  change  the  subject,  get 
away  from  Warwickshire,  and  put  out  a  feeler 
or  two  about  his  brother  peers,  or  better  still 
the  real  bigwigs  in  the  cabinet.  It  seemed  to 
me  such  a  waste  to  have  Edward  coming 
round  to  see  me,  when  I  could  do  him  so  much 
good  by  discussing  foreign  policy  and  what 


the  government  was  going  to  do  about  the 
Middle  East,  if  his  brain  was  to  soften  the  way 
it  looked  like  doing. 

A  word  or  two  from  me  in  the  right  quarter 
and  there  could  be  a  real  old  flare-up  any  day. 

"If  you'd  only  met  me  ten  years  ago,"  I  used 
to  say  to  him,  "the  pair  of  us  wouldn't  be  sit- 
ting here  now." 

"You're  dead  right,"  he  agreed.  "I'd  be  in 
the  South  Sea  islands." 

He  liked  to  pretend,  you  see,  that  all  he 
wanted  really  was  a  quiet  life.  "No,"  I  told 
him,  "you'd  be  Prime  Minister.  And  I'd  be  en- 
tertaining at  Number  Ten.  It  makes  my  blood 
boil  when  I  see  how  you  let  the  others  pick  all 
the  plum  positions.  You  want  someone  to 
stick  up  for  you,  and  the  person  who  ought 
to  do  it  spends  her  time  gossiping  with  a  lot  of 
grooms." 

I  really  began  to  wonder  whether  the  future 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  so  safe  in 


OTHER  VIEW,  SIZES  AND 
PRICE  OF  VOGUE  PATTERN 
ON  PAGE  115 

Vogue  Design  No.  9792.  "Easy  to 
Make"  jacket;  10-18  (31-38).  60c. 
Version  shown  requires  1  %  yards  of 
54"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


his  hands  after  all.  There  were  one  or  two 
Labour  men  who  looked  as  if  they  had  more 
backbone,  and  they  had  more  money  too.  I 
never  had  a  penny  out  of  Edward— not  that 
I'd  have  taken  anything  if  he  had  offered  it  to 
me— but  I  did  get  rather  tired  of  the  framed 
photographs  of  the  horses  he  sent  me  from 
Warwickshire  every  Christmas. 

No,  love  stories  don't  have  a  happy  ending. 
Not  in  real  life.  Mine  finished  with  a  bang,  and 
when  I  say  "bang,"  I  mean  it.  The  crisis  came 
when  Parliament  dissolved  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  recess,  and  I  was  waiting  as  usual 
in  a  taxi  in  Parliament  Square  to  pick  up  Ed- 
ward and  take  him  home — that  was  another 
thing:  he  was  getting  so  absent-minded  some- 
times he  went  straight  home  to  his  own  house 
unless  I  caught  him  first — and  to  my  horror 
and  surprise  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  Lords 
and  make  a  dive  into  a  car  that  was  drawn  up 
alongside  the  pavement,  and  the  car  shot  off 


before  I  could  take  its  number  or  tell  the  taxi 
to  follow  him.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  back 
of  the  car,  I  could  see  her  through  the  win- 
dow. Here  we  are,  I  said  to  myself,  this  is  it.  I 
went  straight  back  home  and  put  through  a 
call  to  his  wife  in  Warwickshire.  It  was  only 
fair  to  tell  her  the  truth,  and  that  her  husband 
was  going  out  with  another  woman.  But  do 
you  know  what  happened?  The  servant  who 
answered  the  telephone  said  that  Lady  Chis- 
elhurst had  sold  the  house  in  Warwickshire, 
and  was  up  in  London,  and  that  she  and  Lord 
Chiselhurst  were  going  to  Kenya  for  six 
months,  perhaps  a  year;  in  fact,  it  was  very 
possible  they  were  going  to  settle  in  Africa 
for  life.  Lord  Chiselhurst  was  tired  of  political 
life,  and  he  and  Lady  Chiselhurst  both  wanted 
to  shoot  big  game.  As  far  as  the  servant 
knew,  they  were  leaving  for  Kenya  at  once. 

I  tried  his  London  house;  no  reply.  I  tried 
every  hotel  I  could  think  of  without  result.  I 
tried  the  airport,  and  drew  a  similar  blank. 
Then  it  all  came  out.  Lord  and  Lady  Chis- 
elhurst had  left  for  Kenya  under  assumed 
names.  I  read  the  whole  thing  in  the  morning 
paper,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  Lord 
Chiselhurst  had  had  another  attack  of  shingles, 
and  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all. 

Poor  darling,  I  suppose  he  was  drugged. 
Handcuffed  even.  These  things  can  happen  to- 
day, in  a  free  country.  It's  a  fearful  reflection 
on  the  Conservative  Party,  and  at  the  next 
election  I'm  going  to  work  for  Labour.  They 
at  least  are  honest.  Meanwhile,  here  I  am  on 
my  own  again  with  a  broken  heart.  I  did 
everything  for  Edward  Chiselhurst,  just  as  Idid 
for  Kenneth,  and  what  did  I  get  out  of  it? 
Nothing  but  ingratitude.  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall  ever  hear  from  him  again — she  will  see 
to  that— but  if  I  do  it  will  be  a  buffalo's  head 
on  a  Christmas  card  instead  of  a  chestnut 
mare. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Where  have  I 
gone  wrong  in  life?  Why  is  it  that  no  matter 
how  kind  I  am  to  people,  how  loving,  how 
truly  generous,  it  never  seems  to  pay  divi- 
dends? From  start  to  finish  I  have  put  myself 
last,  and  the  happiness  of  others  first,  and  yet 
when  I  sit  alone  now,  in  the  evenings,  I  seem 
to  see  faces  around  me:  father,  mother.  Aunt 
Madge,  Kenneth,  Edward,  even  poor  Vernon 
Miles;  and  their  expressions  aren't  kind  at 
all,  but  somehow  hunted.  It's  as  if  they  want 
to  be  rid  of  me.  They  can't  bear  to  be  shad- 
ows. They'd  like  to  get  out  of  my  memory  and 
out  of  my  life.  Or  is  it  that  I  want  to  be  rid  of 
them?  I  really  don't  know.  It's  too  much  of  a 
muddle.  My  doctor  says  I  live  on  my  nerves, 
and  he's  given  me  a  box  of  tranquilizers.  I 
keep  them  by  my  bed.  But  do  you  know,  I  have 
the  impression  that  he  is  more  worn  out  than 
I  am.  Yesterday,  when  I  telephoned  for  an- 
other appointment,  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
said,  "I  am  sorry.  Doctor  Yardly  is  on  holi- 
day." But  it  was  not  true;  I  recognized  his 
voice.  He  was  disguising  it. 

Why  am  I  so  unlucky  and  so  unhappy? 
What  is  it  that  I  do? 


60  POUNDS  OFF 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  60 


I  Started  my  diet  in  January,  1958,  and  in 
three  months  I  had  lost  35  pounds.  I  was 
thrilled,  but  also  tiring  easily,  and  so  my 
doctor  told  me  to  maintain  that  weight  for  a 
few  months  before  continuing  the  diet.  To 
most  girls,  165  pounds  may  sound  hefty,  but 
to  this  ex-200-pounder  it  meant  pretty  prog- 
ress. In  April  a  friend  and  her  beau  invited  me 
to  go  with  them  to  a  Greek  Embassy  party, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  met  Jorge.  Even  at  1 65 
pounds,  my  diet  was  beginning  to  bring  re- 
wards. Several  young  men  were  flatteringly 
attentive  and  asked  me  for  dates.  But  it  was 
Jorge  who  most  intrigued  me,  and  when  he 
telephoned,  sent  flowers  and  asked  to  see  me 
I  was  so  happy  my  roommates  thought  I'd 
gone  out  of  my  mind!  For  our  first  date,  I 
squeezed  into  my  prettiest  dress,  smiled  a  lot, 
danced  as  gracefully  as  a  5 '4"  girl  weighing 
1 65  pounds  can  dance,  and  fell  in  love.  Jorge 
came  to  this  country  from  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tending college  in  Washington.  By  the  end  of 
the  evening  I  knew  he  was  everything  a  girl 


could  wish  for  in  a  man— intelligent,  kind, 
handsome,  fun. 

With  someone  special  to  look  pretty  for,  I 
began  working  on  every  aspect  of  my  appear- 
ance. Clothes,  cosmetics,  perfume  all  took  on 
new  and  glamorous  meaning  for  me.  To  the 
annoyance  of  my  roommates  waiting  for  their 
turn  for  the  dressing  table  or  the  shower,  I 
spent  what  seemed  to  them  hours  getting 
ready  for  Jorge. 

I  started  to  diet  again  in  July,  and  on  July 
twentieth  (which  happens  to  be  Jorge's  ancJ 
my  birthday)  he  planned  a  gala  celebration, 
including  dinner  and  dancing  on  the  Shore- 
ham  terrace.  By  five  that  afternoon  my  hair 
was  up  in  pin  curls,  my  face  slathered  with 
cream.  It  was  a  sweltering  day,  and  I  was 
wearing  shorts  and  an  old  blouse,  pressing  the 
pink  silk  evening  dress  I  planned  to  wear.  The 
doorbell  rang,  and  in  popped  Jorge.  "I 
brought  your  birthday  present,"  he  said,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  how  gruesome  I  looked, 
"because  I  thought  you  might  like  to  wear  it 


this  evening.  It's  in  my  pocket,  find  it!"  Dying 
of  embarrassment  over  my  hopeless  appear- 
ance, I  hastily  poked  my  hands  into  his  coat 
pockets,  expecting  to  find  a  bracelet  or  a 
pretty  pin.  But  when  I  opened  the  little  box 
(you  guessed),  it  held  a  diamond  engagement 
ring.  I  was  so  surprised,  I  burst  into  tears.  If 
ever  a  man  got  engaged  to  a  wreck  of  a  girl, 
it  was  poor  Jorge. 

The  last  25  pounds  were  the  most  difficult 
to  lose,  and  understandably  so.  Jorge  loves 
good  food,  and  though  I  resisted  joining  him 
in  hearty  helpings  of  such  delicacies  as  bakliava 
(a  rich  Greek  dessert),  I  don't  exactly  pick  at 
my  meals  when  I'm  dining  with  him.  To  make 
reducing  even  more  difficult,  Jorge's  uncle 
owns  a  wonderful  restaurant  where  we  are  fre- 
quent and  appreciative  guests.  It  wasn't  until 
March  that  I  reached  my  present  weight  of  140. 
Our  wedding  is  planned  for  September,  and  I'm 
confident  that  I'll  get  down  to  my  goal  of  130 
by  then.  I  have  to!  My  beautiful  white  wed- 
ding gown  has  already  been  ordered.  end 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


NOW  IN  UNGUENTINE®- 

Two  Times 

the  pain-relieving  nnedication  for 

Faster  Pain  Relief 

from  sunburn,  cuts  and  scrapes 

stops  pain  faster — without  stinging! 

Protects 'skinjurles' from  infection  as  no  cream  or  liquid  can. 
Starts  the  healing  while  it  stops  the  hurting. 
Keeps  gauze  from  sticking  to  tender  injuries. 


OANT\SEPT\C  F\RST-A\D  DRESSING 
UNGUENTINE 
WITH  DiANesTOL-TheM//-ac/ePsinne)iever 

GuoronlPed  by  '-^ 
L  Good  Housekeeping  , 


NEW  •   IMPROVED   •  STAINLESS 

THE  FAMILY  FIRST-AID  ANTISEPTIC 
FOR  CUTS,  SCRAPES,  AND  BURNS 


New  from  Norwich  Research 


Western  favorites  .  .  . 

colorful  and  imaginative. 

By  MARY  JANE  ENGEL 


"Californians,"  says  Mrs.  Scott  Pardee, 
of  Los  Angeles,  "are  twice  blessed. 
It's  as  simple  as  that.  We  enjoy  both  the 
delightful  variety  of  food,  especially 
the  assortment  of  garden-fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
blend  of  food  influences.  Our  recipes  travel 
from  border  to  border,  with  a  change 
here  and  there  to  suit  our  individual  tastes. 
My  tamale  casserole,  for  instance,  is 
Mexican  by  origin,  but  mine  by 
adaptation.  It  isn't  fire-hot,  and 
I  do  take  a  head  start  by  using  prepared 
tamales.  It's  one  of  our  favorites." 
Mrs.  Pardee  uses  all  the  foods  and  sources 
available  to  her,  with  skill  and  imagination. 

HOW  fffi 

AMERICA 


D<JN  OKNI  rZ 


Barhi  watches  intently  as  Mrs. 
Pardee  prepares  pineapple. 


SESAME  FRIED  CHICKEN 

Have  your  butcher  prepare  two  chickens,  about  2' 2  pounds  each,  for  fryin 
Wash  and  pat  dry  with  paper  toweling.  In  a  paper  bag,  mix  1  cup  flour,  ?4  ci 
sesame  seeds,  1  tablespoon  each  salt  and  paprika,  •  2  teaspoon  poultry  seasonir 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Shake  2  or  3  pieces  of  chicken  at  a  time  in  bag  to  co 
evenly.  Beat  1  egg  slightly,  add  1  cup  milk.  Dip  the  floured  chicken  pieces  in  th 
and  then  shake  once  again  in  the  paper  bag.  Heat  shortening  or  salad  oil  ini 
heavy  skillet  to  a  depth  of  '2"-  Cook  chicken,  turning  as  necessary,  until  it| 
golden  brown.  Transfer  to  a  shallow  baking  pan.  Cover  with  aluminum  foil  ai 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  350°  F.,  for  20  minutes.  Uncover  to  crisp  and  coi 
an  additional  15-20  minutes,  until  fork  tender.  If  you  prefer  a  more  moi 
chicken,  cook  covered  until  tender.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with 
cream  gravy  made  with  flour,  some  of  the  drippings,  chicken  broth  and  crea( 
Makes  6  servings. 


SPICED  WALNUT  MUFFINS 

Mix  2  cups  prepared  biscuit  mix  with  '  2  cup  sugar,  '  2  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
teaspoon  nutmeg.  Add  1  beaten  egg,  -'.j  cup  milk  and  3  tablespoons  shortenin 
Mix  well.  Fold  in  -.3  cup  chopped  walnuts.  Fill  1 2  well-greased  muffin  tins  fi 
Bake  for  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  until  golden.  Serve  warm  with  pier 
of  creamy  honey  butter. 


ORANGE-APRICOT  SHERBET 

f\)ur  I  cup  light  cream  into  a  saucepan.  Add  I  cup  sugar  and 


1  cup  light  d 

syrup.  Bring  to  the  scalding  point.  Let  stand  until  cool.  Put  enough  fresh,  pd 
and  pitted  apricots,  or  canned  ones,  through  a  food  mill,  strainer  or  blende  ^ 
make  I  cup  puree.  Add  to  the  cooled  cream-sugar  mixture,  along  with  i  cup  I' 
orange  juice.  3  i  cup  lemon  juice  and  1  teaspoon  each  grated  lemon  and  om 
rind.  Mix  well  and  pour  into  a  freezer  tray.  Freeze  until  almost  firm.  Turn  in  J 
cold  bowl  and  beat  quickly  Lintil  light  and  fluffy.  Fold  in  2  stiffly  beaten  I 
whites.  Return  to  freezer  tray  and  freeze  until  firm.  Makes  about  I  quart  sher 
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Fiesla  tamale  cliiuwr.  A  shori-cut  casserole,  rich  with  beef,  loimitoes  and 
spices.  Pass  golden  corn  slicks  and  a  California  salad:  a  melange  of  crisp 
greens  tossed  w  ith  plump  tomatoes,  avocado  wedges  and  thin  onion  rings. 


L  TAMALE  CASSEROLE 

a  large  skillet,  brown  ]  2  pound  pork-sausage  meat.  Remove  to  paper  toweling, 
ve  3  tablespoons  sausage  drippings  in  the  skillet.  Add  1  cup  minced  onion 
1  ^  cup  diced  green  pepper  and  saute  until  tender.  Stir  in  '  2  pound  ground 
if  and  cook  until  browned.  Add  the  sausage  meat,  1  cup  whole-kernel  corn,  M 
sliced  ripe  olives  and  1  tablespoon  liquid  from  each.  Season  with  1 1^2  tea- 
Wions  salt,  1  teaspoon  chili  powder  and  '  2  teaspoon  garlic  salt.  Add  1  cups 
p  pared  tomato  sauce.  Mix  ^e]l.  Simmer  gently  for  15  minutes  to  blend  flavors, 
f  anwhile,  open  two  1 5-ounce  cans  tamales.  Drain  off  the  liquid  and  measure  '  3 
1 1.  Add  it  to  the  meat  mixture.  Remove  the  parchment  wrappings  from  the 
t  lales.  Spoon  the  meat  mixture  into  a  large  shallow  casserole  dish.  Arrange  the 
tiales  on  top.  Bake,  uncovered,  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  15  minutes. 
S  inkle  with  K  cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese  and  return  to  oven  until  cheese  is 
r  ted  and  casserole  is  bubbly,  about  20  minutes.  Makes  6  servings. 


lOKES  IN  LEMON-HERB  BUTTER 

saucepan,  saute  cup  finely  minced  onion  and  ]^  clove  garlic  in  2  table- 
3ns  butter  until  tender.  Add     cup  canned  chicken  broth  and  the  contents  of 

15-ounce  cans  artichoke  hearts.  Season  with  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  1}^ 
Ipoons  salt,  1  teaspoon  oregano  and  }i  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind.  Simmer 
Itly  until  artichokes  are  heated,  about  10  minutes.  Makes  6  servings. 


tCtUSH  DATE  TORTE 

S  together  ^  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  flour  and  1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 
B 1 2  eggs  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  and  mix  well.  Coarsely 
cl  p  1  cup  walnuts.  Cut  up  enough  dates  to  make  1  '  2  cups.  You  will  find  iteasi- 
«s'to  prepare  the  dates  if  you  use  scissors,  dipping  them  occasionally  in  cold 
'^er  to  prevent  sticking.  Fold  in  the  nuts  and  dates.  Pour  into  a  well-greased 
a  floured  9"  spring  pan  or  layer  pan.  Sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  3  tablespoons 
sitr  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven.  300°  F.,  for  30-40  min- 
u  ,  until  golden  brown.  Serve  warm  with  whipped  cream.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


K)RDE/VS 

says  ELSIE. 
A/iy-h'ftie's  a^^oxl  ^ 

Mqhiinl -  b'shhl 
ICE  Cf^EAAyi.  But 

lit  e.^.pe.Qidllf 

qood  \jjhen  a  flced 
and  qan^d 
kids  pome  callinQ 

If  it's 


it's  got  to  be  good 
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LADIES'  HOME  JO 


Use* 

Sides  (({'^1/^        \  X^"'^ 

^^IJKW  a  Square  root 

The  MoflU  Ofion  Wa^ 

...  By  letting  us  reclaim  the  Valuable  Wools  and 
Materials  in  Your  Old  Rugs,  Carpets,  Clothing. 
Like  Millions  of  Olson  Customers,  you,  too,  can 
have  thick,  luxurious.  New  Reversible  Broad- 
loom  Rugs  or  wall-to-wall  Carpeting  at  big 
Factory-to-You  Savings.  We  Add  New  Wool. 
YOUR  CHOICE  of  49  lovely  Tweeds,  Solid 
Colors,  Florals,  Early  American  and  Oriental 
patterns.  Ovals  .  .  .  regardless  of  colors  in 
your  materials.  ANY  SIZE  IN  A  WEEK  up 
to  18  feet  wide,  seamle.s.s,  any  length. 
Monthly  Payments  if  desired.  You  risk  nothing 
by  a  trial.  Our  85th  year. 
Mail  Coupon  or  Postcard  to  Nearest  Address 

jrnrr  New  Money-Saving  Olson  | 
I  ill  EC  Catalog  in  full  colors  | 

I  Model  rooms,  decorating  ideas,  Gift  Coupon. 
I 

I  Your  Name  

j  Address  © 

I  Town   State  

I  OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Dept.  r-3i, 

CHICAGO  41  A  NEW  YORK  1  ^  SAN  FRANCISCO  8 
I     ILLINOIS     *    NEW  YORK    *  CALIFORNIA 


SPRINGMAID 
COTTONS 


Sheets  and 
Pillow  Cases 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 

refreshing,  calorie-free 


Sugar!!* 

^  SWEETENER 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Recommended  by  doctors  for 
diabetics,  overweights  and  lo-cal- 
orie  diets.  Use  for  beverages, 
desserts, cooking.  Pure.  Harmless. 

4  01.-  75c 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


VIP 


Virgin.  Imported. 
Pure.  Pompeian 
Olive  Oil  makes  the 
delicious  difference 
in  salad  dressings. 
Makes  meat,  fish, 
fowl  tastier,  too. 
Keep  it  handy  for 
your  own  V.I.P.— 
family  and  guests. 


PAT  BOONE  TALKS  TO  TEEN-AGERS 


writes.  "S/ie  had  been  snubbed  because  she 
didn't  know  how  to  dance.  She  wants  dancing 
lessons.  Fm  a  widow  with  three  other  children 
and  very  little  money— not  enough  to  pay  for 
dancing  lessons.  But  I  don't  want  my  daughter 
to  be  unhappy  " 

Pat  holds  a  brief  consultation  with  two 
pretty  young  members  of  his  office  staff  be- 
fore answering  this  letter. 

"May  I  suggest  as  one  possibility  the 
Y.W.C.A.  dancing  parties  for  teen-agers?  I'm 
sure  your  daughter  will  find  help  there,  and  the 
cost  is  very  minor.  I  know  you  are  concerned. 
My  warmest  wishes  " 

The  next  letter  is  one  of  the  serious,  com- 
plicated ones.  A  fifteen-year-old  girl  writes, 
"A/v  boy  friend  said  that  there  wasn't  anything 
wrong  about  our  having  .sexual  relations  he- 
cause  we  were  in  love.  I  believed  him.  Then  he 
got  tired  of  me.  I  thought  that  if  I  dated  other 
hoys  and  had  relations  with  them,  he  would  get 
jealous  and  come  back  to  me.  But  he  hasn't. 
What  can  I  do  ?" 

This  unhappy,  mixed-up  girl  presents  a 
tough  problem.  A  problem  which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  have  to  be  handled  by  the  people 
most  closely  concerned  with  her  future  and  her 
happiness— her  parents.  "A  good,  straight- 
forward approach  to  sex  education— to  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  elements  in- 
volved—is vitally  important  for  children,"  Pat 
says.  "And  families  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  seeing  that  they  get  it. 

"Parents  are  often  too  vague  about  sex  ed- 
ucation, especially  with  their  daughters.  They 
say,  'You  be  good.  You  watch  out,  now!'  but 
they  don't  explain  to  a  girl  just  what  being 
good  is,  or  what  she's  supposed  to  watch  out 
for.  Sex  remains  something  mysterious  and 
forbidden.  What's  forbidden  without  expla- 
nations often  intrigues  teen-agers. 

"During  the  time  when  sex  is  becoming  an 
important,  terribly  confusing  part  of  a  child's 
life,  parents  should  make  sure  that  it  doesn't 
become  a//-important.  They  should  provide 
activities  that  keep  their  children  busy  men- 
tally and  spiritually.  School  and  church  arc  a 
parent's  allies  in  this.  Parents  should  be  par- 
ticular about  the  age  when  their  daughters 
start  dating,  and  the  sort  of  dates  they  have. 
Group  and  school  parties  are  good  for  early- 
teen  dating.  Later  on,  double  dating  is  fine. 
Four  minds  can  think  up  a  lot  more  things  to 
talk  about.  For  the  first  couple  of  years  dating 
should  be  supervised,  I  believe.  Not  the  heavy- 
parent  kind  of  supervision  that  teen-agers  see 
as  'interfering  in  my  personal  life!'  but  intelli- 
gent supervision  with  explanations.  I  don't 
think  a  parent  can  make  too  many  explana- 
tions so  long  as  they  are  made  simply,  with 
love  and  concern  for  a  child's  future." 

"Dear  Pat,"  the  next  letter  says,  "/  am 
eighteen  and  my  girl  is  seventeen.  We're  in  love 
and  want  to  get  married.  Our  parents  say  we 
are  too  young  and  should  finish  school  before 
we  think  about  marriage.  We  read  that  you  and 
your  wife,  Shirley,  got  married  when  you  were 
in  your  teens  Can  you  help  us  convince  our 
parents  it's  all  right  for  us  too  ?" 

"It's  true  that  Shirley  and  I  were  married 
when  we  were  teen-agers,"  Pat  replies.  "We 
have  been  lucky.  We've  been  thrilled  and 
happy  at  the  way  things  worked  out  for  us. 
But  a  teen-age  marriage — any  teen-age  mar- 
riage— faces  serious  problems,  problems  that 
few  teen-agers  can  see  ahead.  I  honestly  think 
it  is  better  to  wait,  even  if  one  of  you  goes 
away  to  college  and  you  have  to  be  separated 
for  a  while.  I  know  it  seems  hard,  but  you  can 
keep  in  touch,  see  each  other  during  vaca- 
tions. It  is  even  a  good  test  of  whether  your 
love  is  real.  A  boy  needs  an  education  to  be 
able  to  marry  and  support  a  family." 

"My  name  is  Barbie.  I  am  fifteen  and  have 
four  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  My  mother  is 
dead.  My  father  .lays  I  have  to  leave  school  and 
help  at  home  because  now  there  isn't  anyone 
else  to  take  care  of  the  younger  kids.  He  says 
school  doesn't  matter  for  girls.  Girls  just  get 
married  anyway.  But  I  want  to  stay  and  grad- 
uate, Pat  "  Grief,  confusion  and  the  seeds 

of  bitter,  long-term  family  misunderstanding 
are  in  those  simple  words. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  52 

"Dear  Barbie,"  Pat  answers,  "I  wish  I  could 
be  more  help  to  you.  I  hope  you  can  see  why 
it  is  not  possible  for  me,  as  an  outsider,  to 
enter  into  family  disputes."  Is  there  a  way  to 
suggest  to  Barbie  that  her  father,  too,  may  be 
struggling  with  grief  and  confusion?  That  he 
has  perhaps  made  the  only  decision  possible 
for  him  at  the  moment?  "Your  father  must 
have  his  reasons  for  wanting  you  to  leave 
school.  I'm  sure  that  if  it  is  at  all  possible  he 
will  see  his  way  clear  to  get  you  back  to  school 
again." 

For  all  his  advice  about  accepting — tempo- 
rarily, at  least — this  hard  reality.  Pat  under- 
stands Barbie's  feelings  too.  He  thinks  educa- 
tion is  "absolutely  vital,"  wouldn't  let  any- 
thing interfere  with  his  graduating  (magna 
cum  laude)  from  New  York's  Columbia  Uni- 
versity even  though  it  jneant  doing  his  study- 
ing on  buses,  or  in  odd  moments  on  television 
rehearsal  sets  and  in  recording  studios.  "I  get 
a  lot  of  letters  from  teen-agers  asking,  'Is  edu- 
cation really  necessary?  I  don't  have  much 
money,  I'll  have  to  work  at  a  job  part-time  to 
stay  in  school.'  I  answer,  'Get  your  educa- 
tion if  it's  at  all  possible.  You'll  always  be  glad 
you  did.'" 

Is  it  important  for  girls  too? 

"Of  course.  Even  if  a  girl  decides  to  get 
married  instead  of  choosing  a  career,  educa- 
tion will  be  a  help  to  her  in  teaching  her  chil- 
dren how  to  think  and  live.  That's  a  pretty 
important  job  in  itself." 

From  a  teen-age  girl  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
comes  this  letter: 

"Deal  Mr.  Boone :  My  friends  and  I  all  adore 
your  .singing  but  we  are  afraid  to  join  your  fan 
club  because  we  are  Negroes.  Do  you  hate  us 
Negroes?  Can  we  start  a  fan  club  ourselves? 
What  do  we  have  to  do  ?" 
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"I  would  be  very  proud  and  happy  to^ 
you  start  a  fan  club  in  Jamaica,"  Pat  w  es 
"The  only  qualification  for  being  a  Pat  f  in. 
fan  is  that  you  have  the  desire  to  work  in 
and  have  fun  with  it.  We  like  to  have  the 
working  on  charity  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
of  our  clubs  have  done  a  fine  job  r  ,„ 
money  for  worth-while  organization 
sending  you  some  club  supplies  which  yoi( 
distribute  to  your  members.  Please  asl 
more  when  you  need  them.  Let  me  knov  M 
it  goes.  Your  friend,  Pat  Boone." 

"Dear  Pat,"  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  \» 
"my  mother  is  always  after  me  about  hi 
with  the  housework  and  cooking.  I  have  a 
homework  and  other  school  activities.  4D 
think  I  should  have  to  do  hoiLiework  t^ 

Pat's  reply  points  out  that  it  can  be  ] 
good  training  for  the  future.  "Most  tee 
girls  say  they  want  to  get  married  son 
and  have  a  home  of  their  own.  It's  a  whc 
easier  to  have  a  happy,  cheerful  home  i 
know  how  to  take  care  of  it."  He  ai 
thought  for  mothers  of  teen-age  girl 
think  there's  a  big  neglect  in  teaching  Itl 
homemaking  skills  these  days.  Too  (a 
helping  at  home  doesn't  give  a  girl  any  n 
of  accomplishment  or  of  learning  anj 
useful  or  interesting.  It's  just  a  list  of  b 
chores  she  has  to  get  through.  But  a  m 
can  help  her  daughter  learn  if  she  gives 
little  encouragement  and  praise." 

"Dear  Pat."  This  is  a  letter  from  a  thi 
year-old  boy.  "/  believe  in  God.  Some 
friends  say  they  don't.  This  worries  me.  L 
believe  religion  is  an  important  part  of 

"I  certainly  do,"  Pat  answers.  "I  think 
is  a  real  need  for  children  to  have  a  si 
practical  religious  background.  If  parent 
their  children  they  will  give  them  faith-( 
maybe  strengthen  their  own  in  doir 
Teen-agers  do  a  lot  of  thinking  aboi 
meaning  of  life.  They're  pretty  cleai 
about  real  faith,  so  parents  can't  fake  it 
attempt  at  faking  just  makes  a  child  lose 
in  his  parents,  and  that's  a  bad  thin 
course  1  think  most  fjeople  do  have  faitH 
if  they  don't  talk  much  about  it  or 
church  regularly.  I  feel  that  in  everyone 
is  something — some  part  of  that  person-' 
isn't  wholly  happy  or  secure  without  a 
factory  relationship  with  God." 

Both  Pat  and  his  pretty  wife  S 
teach  Sunday-school  classes  at  the  C 
of  Christ,  enjoy  taking  groups  of  ch 
or  young  married  friends  out  to  their 
neck.  New  Jersey,  home  for  informa 
togethers  after  Sunday  services  or  Wedne 
evening  meetings.  Pat  directs  the  singing 
church,  reads  the  day's  message  when 
upon.  If  teen-age  members  of  the  churci 
Pat's  advice,  it  is  given  in  a  friendly,  d 
way.  Here  he's  not  a  celebrity,  a  famous  i 
and  television  star.  He's  "just  a  buddy, 
nice  guy  who  knocks  you  for  a  loop  wi 
humility." 

George  Hill,  the  young  assistant  mii 
calls  Pat,  "a  really  dedicated  worker  fi 
church.  He  was  given  the  New  York 
Society's  1958  award  as  outstanding  Chi 
example,  you  know.  And  somehow  he  a 
always  manages  to  find  time  in  his 
schedule  to  talk  to  groups  of  young  pi 
Not  long  ago  he  flew  to  Dallas  to  addres 
eral  thousand  teen-agers  at  a  church  ; 
rally.  People  in  the  church  are  deeply  gr. 
for  Pat,"  Mr.  Hill  says.  "Not  only  for  the 
he  does,  but  because  he  is  such  a  fine  exs; 
for  our  youngsters.  They  admire  him,  li$^ 
him  and  believe  what  he  tells  them." 

Mr  Hill  gets  a  little  angry  when  peopl 
too  much  about  juvenile  delinquency. 
^oot/ generation !"  he  defends.  "I've  met  i 
many  teen-agers  in  my  work,  all  aero; 
country.  And  I  know  that  they  are  smart 
do  have  the  capacity  for  leadership  anc 
can  see  the  real  values  in  life." 

Which  is  pretty  close  to  Pat  Boone'; 
statement  of  faith  in — and  to — his  id 
friends.  "I'm  not  one  bit  worried  aboul 
being  'good.'  I  know  you,  I've  read  yd 
ters,  I  know  the  stuff  you're  made  of,  ai 
good  goods  already." 
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TELL  ME  DOCTOR 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 


I  ish  you  would  tell  me  more  about  it. 
)v  oes  the  lining  of  the  uterus  get  loose  in 
.  l\is  to  begin  with?" 

the  time  of  menstruation  most  of  the 
n      blood  and  debris  goes  down  through 
, ,  \  IX  and  out  via  the  vagina.  But  a  small 
It  1  may  be  projected  up  through  the  Fal- 
'  tubes  into  the  lower  abdomen.  This  is 
lly  likely  to  occur  in  women  who  have 
jd  womb'— that  is  to  say,  slanted  back- 
iVours  is  slanted  quite  a  bit. 
See  released  into  the  pelvis,  the  endo- 
jiis  cells  may  be  carried  by  the  blood 
and  lymph  glands  to  quite  distant  parts 
body.  One  of  my  patients  was  thought 
tuberculosis,  but  we  established  that 
eding  that  had  alarmed  her  came  from 
etrial  cells  in  one  of  her  lungs!" 
It  sounds  a  lot  like  cancer." 
n  very  happy  to  say  that  endometriosis 
not  become  malignant.  In  fact,  some 
ts  have  another  theory  to  account  for 
ling  found  in  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
lat  when  the  embryo  forms— months, 
to  say,  before  a  girl  baby  is  even  born — 
)f  the  tissue  designed  to  become  en- 
ium  may  accidentally  get  into  other 
the  organism,  and  stay  on  there.  These 
;ed  tissues  are  called  'embryonic  rests.' 
rate,  we  know  there  is  no  connection 
|n  endometriosis  and  cancer." 

that's  a  relief,  anyway." 
ybe  you  thought  it  a  little  strange  when 
of  endometriosis  as  fascinating.  That's 
it  /.V/;'/  something  morbid.  It's  a  per- 
ormal  offshoot  of  the  life-giving  mech- 
of  the  female  body.  In  fact,  it's  rather 
ae  when  you  consider  how  faithfully 
lis  carry  out  their  appointed  function, 
lOugh  they  are  clear  outside  the  uterus. 

know,  I  am  sure,  that  tiie  womb  lin- 
oughed  off  every  month  when  an  ovum 
through  the  womb  without  being  fer- 
That's  what  menstruation  is,  of  course, 
lat  the  lining  is  built  up  again  every 
in  preparation  for  the  next  ovum.  Well, 
hillips,  the  material  that  leaves  the 
luring  menstruation  contains  cells  that 
lite  a  wonderful  potential  for  regrowth. 
ichers  can  grow  these  cells  outside  the 
body. 

lometriosis  cells  have  been  found  in 
(arts  of  women's  bodies,  but  they  con- 
most  frequently  in  the  pelvis,  attaching 
Ives  to  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  the  wall 
iterus.  Occasionally  they  fasten  them- 
to  the  adjacent  intestine  or  to  the 

how  could  those  tiny  things  cause  all 
uble  I  have?" 

lause  every  month,  when  you  menstru- 
tsc  little  cells  menstruate  too!  Just  be- 
nstruation  begins,  they  form  tiny  blood 
It  is  probably  this  process  that  causes 
iin  and  tenderness  before  ihe  period, 
ist  «s  the  womb  begins  to  discard  its 
many  of  the  blisters  rupture.  Tiny 
5  of  blood  are  freed.  As  the  cells  in- 
in  number  and  release  more  blood, 
more  irritation  and  pain.  Many  small 
>ns  begin  to  form.  Rather  rapidly  these 
V'elop  into  big  adhesions.  Is  that  clear?" 
less  so,  but  it  takes  some  getting  used 
Wilkins  mentioned  that  he  thought  I 
;hocolate  cyst.'  What  is  that?" 

small  cyst  on  the  ovary— a  little  sac 
ith  fluid  or  semisolid  matter.  Cysts  of 
t  are  very  common,  and  ordinarily 
e  harmless.  Let  us  imagine,  though, 
me  endometriosis  islands  have  col- 
li or  near  the  lining  of  the  cyst.  Every 
they  bleed  into  the  cyst  cavity.  This 
1  month  after  month,  with  the  cells 
itly  multiplying  and  releasing  more  and 
lood.  This  blood,  remember,  has  no 
of  escape.  Eventually  it  creates  a  sac 
ilood — a  thick  brown  fluid.  I  have  seen 
te  cysts  the  size  of  a  big  potato.  Of 
these  large  ones  occur  only  in  the  long- 
ig  conditions.  They  can  make  a  great 
pain  and  trouble. 

same  kind  of  thing  occurs  when  the 
tach  themselves  to  the  outside  of  the 


pelvic  organs.  The  areas  where  bleeding  oc- 
curs grow  rough.  They  thicken,  the  surfaces 
are  distorted.  The  Fallopian  tubes  may  be- 
come so  thickened  and  disabled  that  they 
cannot  transport  an  ovum  properly  from 
ovary  to  uterus." 

"Is  that  why  I  haven't  been  able  to  get 
pregnant  since  my  miscarriage?" 

"I  should  say  there's  a  strong  probability 
that  it  is  the  reason.  And  in  an  earlier  stage, 
it  may  have  been  responsible  for  your  mis- 
carriage as  well.  Endometriosis  seems  to  inter- 
fere in  some  cases  with  a  woman's  ability  to 
carry  a  baby." 

"And  nothing  is  wrong  with  me  except 
endometriosis?" 

"T  can't  find  another  thing.  It's  one  disease 
that  has  no  relation  to  general  health,  as  far 
as  we  can  tell." 

M  rs.  Phillips  appeared  to  be  thinking  over 
what  the  doctor  had  said.  "I  only  wish  I  had 
gone  to  Dr.  Wilkins  long  before  I  did.  What  is 
likely  to  happen,  in  my  case?" 

"That  is  precisely  what  you  and  I  have  to 
talk  over.  And  you  should  discuss  it  with  your 
husband  too.  Your  condition  might  remain 
just  a  matter  of  painful  periods  and  inter- 
course; probably  getting  steadily  worse  until 
you  have  passed  through  the  menopause. 
After  menstruation  has  ceased,  so  that  no 
more  blood  is  being  added,  the  clots  and 
adhesions  may  be  expected  to  be  absorbed 
gradually.  The  disease  may  cure  itself.  If,  that 
is,  you  can  stand  it  that  long. 

"On  the  other  hand,  progressive  endome- 
triosis, especially  in  women  as  young  as  you 
are,  sometimes  creates  a  dangerous  condition 
with  regard  to  the  intestines  or  bladder,  or 
even  more-remote  organs.  Intestinal  obstruc- 
tion occasionally  occurs.  In  such  cases,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  remove  the  ovaries.  That 
cures  the  endometriosis  by  stopping  men- 
struation. Unfortunately,  it  also  sterilizes.  For 
of  course  the  woman  whose  ovaries  are  taken 
out  can  never  have  children. 

■"Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration, 
from  your  standpoint,  is  this  one:  I  doubt  very 
much  that  you  can  become  pregnant,  Mrs. 
Phillips,  without  an  operation,"  the  doctor 
told  her.  "And  I  understand  you  would  like 
to  have  more  babies." 

"I  certainly  would,  Doctor!  I  hope  you 
won't  have  to  remove  my  ovaries  in  order  to 
cure  my  endometriosis!" 

"The  final  decision  can  be  made  only  at  the 
operation,  Mrs.  Phillips.  However,  I  think  it 
possible  that  at  least  one  ovary  can  be  pre- 
served. I  shan't  be  surprised  if  we  can  save  one 
or  both  of  your  tubes.  That  would  give  you  a 
chance  at  becoming  pregnant.  And  pregnancy 
would  help  the  endometriosis,  because  you 
wouldn't  be  menstruating  for  nine  months.  I 
can't  tell  now,  however.  It  is  one  of  those  de- 
cisions which  have  to  be  made  when  the  abdo- 
men is  open  and  the  exact  situation  can  be 
ascertained." 

"I  certainly  hope  it  will  work  out  that  way. 
I  want  more  babies,  very  much.  And  I  don'i 
know  how  much  longer  I  can  stand  this 
monthly  torture." 

"I  must  repeat  that  at  this  point  I  can't 
promise  anything  about  babies.  However,  if 
my  diagnosis  proves  to  be  correct,  we  can 
clean  up  the  pelvis,  so  that  you  won't  have 
as  much  pain  for  a  while.  Perhaps  none.  We 
can  suspend  your  uterus  in  such  a  way  that 
there  won't  be  so  much  spillage  into  the 
pelvis.  That  should  cut  the  growth  rate  of  the 
endometriosis.  I  believe  we  can  increase  your 
chances  of  becoming  pregnant,  though  1  can't 
guarantee  it." 

"Do  you  have  to  operate?  Isn't  there  any 
medicine  that  will  help  the  condition?" 

"We  can  stop  menstruation  for  an  indefinite 
period  with  large  doses  of  the  female  hormone, 
estrogen.  The  male  hormone,  testosterone, 
can  be  used  in  a  similar  manner.  But  neither 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  We  doctors  are  very 
much  interested  today  in  the  use  of  a  synthetic 
form  of  progesterone,  another  female  hor- 
mone, to  inhibit  menstruation.  To  date,  how- 
ever, it  hasn't  turned  out  to  be  the  ideal 
medication  we  have  been  hoping  for.  We 


could  try  it  if  you  like,  but  I'm  afraid  ni  your 
case  we  would  be  wasting  valuable  time." 

"Would  an  operation  cure  my  endome- 
triosis permanently?" 

"We  may  not  be  able  to  remove  all  the 
endometriosis  cells  and  still  leave  you  capable 
of  having  babies.  However,  if  you  are  able  to 
get  pregnant,  that  will  keep  the  cells  from 
building  up  for  a  considerable  time.  So  will 
each  subsequent  pregnancy  if  all  goes  well. 
If  the  endometriosis  should  become  really 
bothersome  after  you  have  completed  your 
family,  we  can  operate  once  more  and  remove 
the  rest  of  the  ovarian  tissue.  A  second  opera- 
tion should  be  a  fairly  easy  one.  In  all  my 


experience,  though,  I  have  never  had  to  per- 
form a  second  operation  but  once." 

Mrs.  Phillips  said  decisively,  "Well,  that 
settles  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  You  and 
Dr.  Wilkins  agree.  I  am  ready  to  go  along 
with  the  two  of  you.  Though  of  course  I'll 
want  to  talk  it  over  with  my  husband." 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way.  An  operation 
can  certainly  make  you  more  comfortable  for 
the  time  being.  And  it  may  open  the  way  for 
the  best  endometriosis  remedy  we  know  of — 
another  baby  or  two,  or  three!" 


Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  the  problem  of 
anesthesia  in  childbirth. 


TAKE  SALAD  GREENS.. 


FOR  "COUNTRY  KITCHEN  SALAD" 

It's  a  new  idea!  Frosty  cubes  of  deviled  ham  bring  meat-meal 
nutrition  to  this  mixed  green  salad. 

Chill  a  can  of  Underwood  Deviled  Ham  for  one  hour  in  freezer. 
Open  can  at  both  ends,  push  out  ham.  Cut  into  cubes.  Pile  ham 
cubes  and  slivers  of  cheese  in  center  of  crisp,  green  salad.  Add  your 
favorite  dressing  and  toss.  (Cubes  thaw  by  the  time  you  serve  the 
salad  but  still  keep  their  shape.) 

Keep  several  cans  of  Underwood  Deviled  Ham  in  your  pantry 
for  quick,  nutritious  summer  snacks  or  meals. 


ONDERKWOOD 
WyilEp  HAM 


MADE  FROM  WHOLE  H  A  M  S  finely 
ground  and  delicately  seasoned  according  to  a  secret 
formula.  Gives  you  a  wonderful,  can't-be-copied 
flavor  you  get  only  in  Underwood  Deviled  Ham. 


FOR    FREE    PICNIC    RECIPES    WRITE:    ANNE    UNDERWOOD.    DEPT.  7M.    RED    DEVIL    L»NE.   WATERTOWN    72.  MASS. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JQU 


No  More  CORNS 
SORE 


Faster  Relief . . .  Greater  Protection . . . 
Quicker  Removal  of  Corns  and  Callouses 

With  Super-Soft  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads  al- 
ways handy,  corns,  sore  toes,  callouses  or 
bunions  need  never  torture  you  again.  Used 
at  first  sign  of  irritation,  corns  or  callouses 
are  stopped  before  they  can  develop.  "Break- 
ing-in"  discomfort  of  new  or  tight  shoes  ends. 
Used  with  the  separate  Medications  included 
in  each  box,  Zino-pads  remove  corns  and 
callouses  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  known  to  medical  science. 
At  Drug,  Shoe,  5-lOi  Stores, 
Dr.  SchoU's 
Foot  Comfort® 
Shops. 


BUNIONS      ■  CALLOUSES 


D-^Scholls  Zino-pads 


HofrfENDER  FEEf?J 

Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  I'owder  quickly  relieves 
hot,  tired,  tender,  perspiring, 
odorous  feet.  Eases  new  or 
tight  shoes.  Get  a  can  todays 

DrScholls  poTdI 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH -RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
relieve  pain  — without  surgei  y. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliev- 
ing pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
ing statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under  the 
name  Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all 
drug  counters— money  back  guarantee.*® 


EXTRA 
MONEY 


DELUXE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


I" 


Sh.>%l  ,.r.,l  sell  '..Mir  trNiKis  I MK  <|U..llC 
(.liriMin:,,  (  .,,\-  .,  ..  ..1.  r.K.gc  (if  elision  .in. I  price 
for  the  iiKist  discriiniriatin^  t.!'>tL-s.  Also  jioptijjr  prtct-ti 
Personal  Christmas  Cards,  Holiday  Gift  Wrappinj;', 
and  fine  personalized  Stationery.  There's  no  better  or 
easier  way  to  earn  extra  money. 

Somples  on  Approval 
omplefe  DefaiU 

PEERLESS  GREETINGS 
316  N.  Michigan,  Depl.V  Chicago  1. 


l^tlte  toAy  t'^Z: 


disturbed  as  long  as  she  had  known  him.  And 
though  she  marveled  at  it,  though  she  placed 
her  trust  in  it,  she  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
"1  love  you."  she  would  whisper  and  go  back 
to  sleep.  Sometimes  he  would  hear  and  touch 
her. 

Tonight  he  had  telephoned  to  say  that  he 
would  be  late.  He  came  home  after  the  chil- 
dren were  in  bed,  and  before  he  closed  the 
front  door  behind  him  he  called: 

"Where  are  you?" 

"In  the  cellar.  I'll  be  right  there,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"It's  all  right.  1  just  wanted  to  know 
where  you  were." 

Before  she  came  up  from  the  cellar  she  ad- 
justed the  dial  on  the  washer  and  left  the 
clothes  to  soak.  She  found  him  standing  in  the 
kitchen,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  his  pipe. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  he  asked. 

"Getting  a  wash  on  the  line  and  putting 
more  to  soak.  It  may  rain  tomorrow." 

"Oh."  And  then:  "Did  you  have  dinner 
with  the  kids?" 

"No.  I  was  waiting  for  you." 

"Good.  I'm  hungry.  Everybody  asleep?" 

"Yes.  Do  you  want  a  drink?" 

"No,  thanks."  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  by 
the  table  and  watched  her  as  she  took  supper 
out  of  the  oven  and  refrigerator,  plugged  in 
the  coffeepot  and  set  the  kitchen  table. 

She  saw  that  he  was  preoccupied.  They 
didn't  talk  until  they  had  almost  finished  sup- 
per. He  said : 

"Brock  may  not  come  through  with  his 
contract." 

In  the  room's  atmosphere  something  crys- 
tallized and  they  looked  directly  at  each  other 
for  the  first  lime.  After  a  moment  she  said 
quietly: 

"Didn't  you  say  you  couldn't  get  through 
the  year  without  it?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  might  have  to  close 
down" — she  hesitated — "until  " 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  mean  that  I'll  go  under." 

She  sagged  as  her  heart,  leaping  into  her 
throat,  left  a  sudden  hollow  in  her  breast.  She 
got  up  quickly  and  turned  away.  She  walked 
over  to  the  counter  where  the  coffeepot  was. 
It  had  stopped  percolating.  She  drew  a  deep 
steady  breath.  She  unplugged  the  pot  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  table  and  filled  their  cups. 

"Brock's  not  sure?"  she  asked  evenly. 

"No.  He's  had  a  lower  bid.  But  I  can't  go 
any  lower  and  give  him  a  decent  job.  Of  course 
he  knows  that.  But  things  are  a  bit  tight  with 
him,  too,  and  he's  got  to  play  safe." 

As  they  were  talking  she  had  become  con- 
scious of  the  rising  sound  of  the  wind.  She 
looked  at  him  to  see  if  there  was  more  he  was 
going  to  say  and  saw  that  his  face  was  closed. 

"Have  your  coffee  while  I  go  out  and  get 
some  of  the  clothes  in.  The  wind  will  whip  the 
starch  out  of  the  shirts  and  dresses." 

As  she  got  up  and  pulled  a  big  washbasket 
from  under  the  counter,  he  got  up  too. 

"I'll  help  you,"  he  said.  She  looked  at  him 
in  astonishment.  He  ignored  the  look  and  took 
the  basket  from  her  and  opened  the  back  door. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "thank  you."  And  she 
stepped  out  on  the  back  porch. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  them,  set  the 
basket  down,  took  her  by  the  arms  above  the 
elbows  and  pulled  her  close  to  him.  And  that 
was  when  they  began  to  kiss. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  picked  up  the  wash- 
basket  and  said,  "Now.  You  start  at  this  end 
and  I'll  start  at  that  end  and  we'll  meet  in  the 
middle."  And  he  walked  across  the  yard  to 
the  other  end  of  the  clothesline. 

The  moon,  nearly  full,  rode  high,  and  a 
south  wind  blew  warm  and  bold  with  a  prom- 
ise of  rain.  On  the  clothesline  dresses  and 
shirts  and  corduroy  breeches  flapped  and 
kicked  in  an  awkward  gay  dance  as  though, 
because  they  had  no  heads,  the  moonlight  had 
gone  to  their  hearts  and  set  them  crazy.  A 
tablecloth  and  napkins  and  long  striped  tea 
towels  billowed  or  fluttered  according  to  their 
size  and  kept  an  impossible  time  for  the  danc- 
ers according  to  their  fancy.  High  overhead 
the  oak  leaves  held  their  laughing  to  a  whisper 


A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 
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and  higher  in  the  night  little  show-off  scud- 
ding clouds  teased  the  glum-faced  moon. 

He  began  to  whistle  Mozart  between  his 
teeth:  the  minuet  from  Eine  Kleine  Nacht- 
musik.  She  knew  he  didn't  know  one  end  of  a 
clothespin  from  another  and  she  watched  him 
fumble  for  a  moment  as  he  unpinned  the 
tablecloth,  which,  instead  of  folding  so  that  it 
would  iron  more  easily,  he  wadded  up  and 
tucked  under  his  arm.  He  then  proceeded  con- 
fidently to  the  napkins,  unpinning  them  and 
stuffing  them  in  his  coat  pocket. 

As  she  shook  out  small  corduroy  breeches, 
one  after  another,  folding  them  and  laying 
them  in  the  basket,  she  watched  him.  She 
watched  him  and  marveled,  and  loved  him 
until  her  love  overflowed  her  heart.  Was  there 
not  a  sickening  fear  inside  him?  Was  he  not 
all  but  paralyzed  by  the  possibility  of  losing 
what  had  cost  them  not  just  years  of  hard 
work  and  unrelenting  economy  (counting 
pennies,  patching  pants,  make-it-do  and  do- 
it-yourself)  but  that  once-in-a-lifetime  invest- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness,  and 
the  loss  of  the  assurance  of  what  tomorrow 
would  be  like,  and  next  year?  Was  he  not  des- 
perate? And  yet,  there  on  the  porch,  calm  and 
with  gentle  leisure,  he  had  kissed  her,  and 
kissed  and  kissed;  and  now,  like  a  child  idly 
seeking  diversion,  he  was  playing  at  taking  in 
the  clothes  and  whistling  a  minuet. 

The  tea  towels,  she  observed,  were  suffering 
the  same  fate  as  the  napkins.  Wasn't  he  ever 
going  to  run  out  of  pockets?  Three  towels, 
three  shirts  and  four  dresses  away  from  each 
other,  she  said,  smiling  at  him: 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  help  me." 

As  he  turned  to  look  at  her  he  dropped  the 
tablecloth  he  had  tucked  under  his  arm.  "I'm 
not  really  helping  you,  am  I  ?"  he  said,  stepping 
on  the  tablecloth  and  moving  on  to  the  next 
tea  towel. 

"Yes,  you  are  too."  She  nodded  earnestly. 

He  smiled  at  her.  "You're  treating  me  as 
though  I  were  six,"  he  said.  "I'm  behaving  as 
though  I  were,  I  guess.  1  was  just  trying  to  do 
something  to  help  you.  I  come  to  you  for 
miracles  whenever  I  need  them  and  never  do 
anything  in  return." 

"Miracles?" 

"Yes,  sort  of,"  he  said.  "Every  now  and 
then  I  need  one.  As  now,  for  instance." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously 

"Oh,  you  don't  Jo  anything  exactly,"  he 
said.  "It's  just  that  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  I'm  absolutely  sure  about  is  that  you 
love  me.  And  reminding  myself  of  it:  kissing 
you,  being  in  the  same  room  with  you — or  at 
the  same  clothesline — makes  good  things  seem 
more  likely  than  not."  He  paused.  "Or  maybe 


it  just  makes  the  other  things,  catastrophes 
what  not.  seem  less  important." 

As  her  hands  went  on  mechanically 
pinning  the  little  starched  dresses  and  la 
them  in  the  basket,  the  word  "mire 
dropped  into  her  mind  as  a  pebble  into  a  f 
and  sent  out  ever-widening  ripples  of  coti 
hension :  miracle,  miracle,  miracle. 

That  calm  of  his,  that  strength  at  whicl 
had  marveled,  and  to  which  she  had  tu; 
even  in  the  night  when  he  slept;  his  quiet  | 
his  comforting  presence  in  a  room,  his  tcl 
his  kiss,  his  serenity  even  now!  j 

The  miracle  was  this  circle  of  love:  the  ] 
and  the  giving,  the  strength  and  the  ti'ysi 
But  whose  miracle  was  it?  Whose  was  tht  ; 
and  whose  was  the  giving?  Whose  sta: 
was  it?  And  was  not  trust  between  then] 
could  not  be  his  miracle,  for  his  calmi 
strength  flourished  in  her  love  for  hir] 
could  not  be  hers  whose  love  and  trus  t 
swered  his  strength.  It  could  be  only  thei 

She  sighed  so  deeply  that  she  shudderecj 
that  narrow  path  of  courage  (with  feaj 
either  side)  was  opening  into  a  familiar  ci 
try,  where  understanding  waited  like  at  I 
friend:  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  there  a 
only  to  love.  This  was  the  element  of  s, ; 
This  was  their  destination.  They  had  an  ( 
She  turned  to  look  at  him  and  found 
watching  her  and  some  wordless  knowl 
swift  and  final,  passed  between  them. 

As  the  wind  for  a  moment  held  its  b 
they  heard  the  dim  throbbing  of  the  telep 
inside  the  house. 

"That's  probably  Brock,"  he  said.  "Hc 
me  he'd  call."  And  he  walked  across  thel 
stufling  the  last  tea  towel  in  his  pocket,  ] 
tling  softly  again. 

She  bent  and  absently  picked  up  the  i 
cloth  and  stood  holding  it,  trying  to  foci 
mind  on  Brock  and  what  he  might  say,  bi « 
mind  slipped  away  from  her  and  wan^e 
through  happy  familiar  paths  of  thought  i( 
smiling  to  herself,  she  followed  it. 

When  he  came  out  the  back  door  agai: 
across  the  yard  he  was  still  whistling,  j 
surge  of  wind  the  last  of  the  dancers, 
starched  shirts,  gleefully  waved  their  ai 
if  in  greeting. 

He  said,  "Brock  says  now  that  he  m 
able  to  go  along  with  me.  Good  heavens  H 
peered  at  the  smudged,  grass-stained  Is 
cloth  she  was  holding.  "Did  I  do  i 
Deftly  then  he  unpinned  the  three  sta 
shirts.  "What  shall  I  do  with  these?"  he  a 

Smiling,  she  put  her  arms  around  hirl 
laid  her  head  against  his  chest.  She  sighe 

"Won't  they  go  in  your  hip  pocket?" 


■J 


Ask  any 


WOMAN 


By  Marcelene  Cox 


JLo  much  talk  is  the  banana  peel  of 
discipline. 

A  wife  came  home  with  a  new  hat  and 
announced  to  her  husband  that  it  cost 
practically  nothing. 

Skeptically,  he  asked,  "How  so?" 

"Well,  I  bought  the  coffee  that  was 
marked  eleven  cents  off,  and  the  soap 
that  offered  a  free  bar,  and  ninety-nine 
cents"  worth  of  ground  beef  instead  of  a 
four-dollar  roast,  and  I  didn't  go  to  the 
matinee,  and  " 

"Thal'scnough !"  responded  herspouse. 
"I  get  the  general  idea." 

Will  power:  what  it  takes  to  make  a 


If  you  want  a  child  to  have  "front"  ii 
public,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  i 
punish  him  in  the  rear  in  private. 

4 

Croquette:  something  that  makes 
possible  to  use  leftovers  that  are  left  ove; 
from  leftovers. 


It  takes  years  of  wholehearted  living  t 
fill  an  attic;  but,  once  filled,  nothing  ca 
give  a  family  the  same  kind  of  solidarit; 
security  and  potential  emotional  wcaltl 
For  in  an  attic  newlyweds  can  find  a  piec 
of  furniture  to  fill  a  need  exactly,  grant 
children  can  tind  playthings  from  a  |i;is 
and  children  can  better  come  to  kno 
the  youth  days  of  their  parents. 


J 
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TE  MARVELOUS  BLACK  MAGIC  WASHING  MACHINE 
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•u  lermore,  all  the  holes  had  been  invisibly 
nt  led.  "Why,  this  would  mean  no  more 
le  ing  or  tailoring  bills!"  Sally  gasped. 

iiiite  true,"  said  the  salesman.  "But  that's 
in  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Storey,  o-n-l-y  the 
le;  ining.  As  1  have  said,  am  ihing  is  possible 
n\  the  marvelous  Black  Magic  washing 
n£  line." 

I  )ne  froni  Sally's  mind  was  any  considera- 
io  for  the  family  finances.  How  could  she 
if  i  not  to  buy  such  a  machine?  "I  suppose 
ick  Magic  costs  a  fortune,"  she  said. 
'Veil,"  the  salesman  admitted,  "it  is  more 
hE  the  average  machine,  for,  after  all,  it  is 
10/  n  average  machine.  But  for  you,"  he 
ti(  1  in  a  low,  confidential  voice,  "there  will 
i  charge  at  all." 

(lu  mean  for  the  demonstration,"  said 

.ai 

'  o,  Mrs.  Storey,"  the  salesman  said  posi- 
ivi  "The  machine  itself \%  absolutely  free, 
i  c  sec,  this  is  a  new  territory  for  Black 
4;  c,  and  we  are  placing  just  a  few  machines 
n :  lie  of  the  better  homes  so  that  people  will 
ee  iem  and  talk  about  them.  You  just  give 
ae'jur  old  machine  and  with  it,  of  course, 
oi  old  way  of  life" — he  laughed  at  his  little 
ok -"and  we'll  be  all  square." 
■  ;re  must  be  a  catch  somewhere,  Sally 
iic;ht.  The  whole  thing  seemed  peculiar,  to 
least.  The  salesman  himself  was  pe- 
he  was  so  oily  smooth  and  there  was  a 
tr,  ;c  odor  about  him,  a  remotely  familiar 
<i(  which  she  could  not  readily  identify.  "I'd 
kit,"  she  said  cautiously,  "but  I  think  1 
U!  \o  consult  my  husband." 
]  the  first  lime  the  salesman  was  anything 
ui  cferential.  "1  am  in  quite  a  hurry,  Mrs. 
(c\,"  he  said,  glancing  impatiently  at  the 
lc>  on  the  wall.  "I  have  some  hot  prospects 
1  01  \  iew  before  the  day  is  through." 

list  don't  know  what  to  say,"  sjiid  Sally. 
I.  .Ml  lied  to  say  yes— what  did  she  have  to 
iM    hLit  something  made  her  hold  back. 

I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Storey,"  the  man  said 
re  itly.  "I'll  give  you  a  few  minutes  to  make 
p  iir  mind.  You  go  about  your  housework 

will  wait  here  for  your  decision." 
'  ii  right,"  said  Sally  uncertainly.  She  car- 
ci  lie  laundry  upstairs  and  began  putting 
ay.  Why  did  she  hesitate?  she  asked 
;r  I .  Was  it  because  Tom  was  suspicious  of 
H;  lie  called  something-for-nothing  deals? 
/(•  wasn't,  she  decided  as  she  put  away 
lowy-white  sheets.  After  all,  all  the  man 
was  the  old  machine  and,  as  he  had 
her  "old  way  of  life,"  meaning  the  old 
Ji  ^tlc  drudgery. 

>l  returned  to  the  kitchen,  her  mind  made 
).   11  take  it,"  she  said. 
"  ne,  fine!"  said  the  salesman,  smiling  and 
iblig  his  hands  together.  "I'm  glad  you've 
X 'd  to  come  along  with  us." 
"  ime  along  with  who?"  Sa+ly  asked. 
'■  nean,  uh,  join  the  host  of  satisfied  cus- 
tr  s,"  said  the  salesman.  "Well,  I  must  be 
'tt  g  along." 

>  you  need  any  help  with  the  old  ma- 
in    Sally  asked. 

>t  at  all,  Mrs.  Storey.  You  just  go  about 
)u  lousework  and  I'll  be  off." 
"  ell  now,  just  a  minute,"  said  Sally,  and 
?  irried  into  the  living  room  to  get  paper 
iicil,  for  she  wanted  to  get  the  Black 
I    company's  telephone  number  in  case 
'H  hing  went  wrong.  But  when  she  came 
ic  ;he  salesman  and  the  old  machine  were 
>n  She  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  no 
r    the  driveway,  and  suddenly  she  had 
loubts.  "I  shouldn't  have  done  it!"  she 
loud,  although  she  could  think  of  no 
-ason  why  not.  She  did  wish  she  had 
company's  telephone  number.  But  of 
It  would  be  in  the  instruction  book. 
•  re  was  no  instruction  book,  and  the 
at  )nthemachine'sglossy  whiteflf!;'-  Tierely 
ill  Black  Magic"  in  old  English  script, 
r  a  while  Sally  decided  she  might  as  well 
orrying  and  put  the  machine  to  work. 
It  in  Tom's  filthy  raincoat  first.  It  came 
autifully.  But  there  was  a  bulge  in  the 
which  she  had  not  noticed  before, 
ig  in,  she  found  a  dozen  stamped,  ad- 


dressed envelopes  which  she  recognized  as  last 
month's  bills;  Tom  had  evidently  forgotten  to 
mail  them.  She  tightened  her  mouth  into  a 
straight  line  as  she  always  did  when  Tom  did 
something  like  that,  and  opened  one  to  see  if 
the  ink  was  smudged.  She  was  relieved  to  find 
it  was  not,  but,  strangely,  the  bill  was  marked 
"Paid."  Could  she  have  paid  the  same  bill 
twice?  She  was  sloppy  by  nature  and  she  some- 
times skipped  bills,  but  to  pay  one  twice  was 
quite  unlike  her,  she  thought.  She  opened  a 


second  envelope.  That  bill  was  marked  "Paid." 
So  were  a  third  and  a  fourth. 

Bewildered,  she  went  into  the  living  room 
and  checked  through  the  cardboard  box  on  the 
desk  in  which  she  kept  bills,  recipes  and  other 
papers.  She  must  have  mixed  the  old  bills  with 
the  new,  she  concluded.  But  she  could  find  no 
unpaid  bills  in  the  box.  Anything  was  possible 
with  the  Black  Magic  washing  machine,  the 
salesman  had  said,  but  certainly  not  this !  There 
had  to  be  a  mix-up  somewhere.  Or  did  there? 

She  stood  there  by  the  desk  thinking  it  over 
for  a  minute,  and  then  she  got  out  Tom's  white 
linen  jacket,  which  three-year-old  Sue  had 
spattered  with  red  boat  paint  the  summer  be- 


fore, and  put  it  in  the  wrshiiig  machine.  Then 
she  took  her  checkbook,  which  she  had  never 
been  able  to  balance,  and  tossed  that  in  after 
the  jacket.  When  the  machine  stopped  she 
found  that  not  only  was  her-checkbook  bal- 
anced but  it  showed  deposits  amounting  to  ten 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars, w  hich,  she  felt  reasonably  sure,  was  about 
ten  thousand,  three  hundred  more  than  had 
been  there  the  day  before!  She  was  elated.  No 
longer  would  she  be  dependent  on  Tom's 
meager  salary.  All  she  need  ever  do  about 
money,  it  appeared,  was  throw  bills,  check- 
book or  both  into  the  marvelous  Black  Magic 
washing  machine!  She  took  the  immaculate- 
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ness  of  Tom's  jacket  for  granted.  Indeed,  she 
would  have  been  disgusted,  at  this  point,  if  it 
had  not  come  out  that  way. 

There  must  be  more  wonderful  things  I  can  do 
with  it,  she  thought  excitedly  after  that.  She 
looked  around  the  room.  Her  eyes  rested  on 
the  dirty  dishes.  Why  not?  She  tossed  them 
in— if  they  broke  she  could  easily  get  money 
for  new  ones.  The  dishes  did  not  break.  They 
cameout  spick-and-span, and  thechipped  plates 
were  no  longer  chipped,  and  the  crack  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  pink  luster  pitcher. 

After  she  had  put  away  the  dishes  Sally  re- 
membered that  she  had  not  done  the  market- 
ing. Perhaps  the  machine  could  do  it  for  her! 
She  put  in  the  marketing  list— a  long  one  for 
the  weekend— and,  sure  enough,  five  minutes 
later  there  it  all  was:  two  loaves  of  bread,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  hamburger,  two  boxes  of 
frozen  peas,  paper  napkins  and  all  the  rest. 
She  piled  the  groceries  on  the  table,  and  then  it 
occurred  to  her  that  they  might  eat  a  little  bet- 
ter now  that  it  didn't  cost  anything,  and  she 
made  out  a  second  list  which  had  on  it,  among 
other  things,  a  six-pound  porterhouse  steak,  a 
large  jar  of  caviar  and  a  bottle  of  Scotch. 

Now  these  are  all  very  nice,  she  thought  after 
the  machine  had  produced  the  new  items,  and 
so  was  the  laundry  and  the  hill  paying  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  But  there  was  still  herself,  her  own 
fading  physical  self,  to  consider.  She  tried  a 
little  of  the  caviar  on  a  cracker  (it  was  the  best 
she  had  ever  tasted),  and  as  she  did  so  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  the  machine  could  do  for  her 
what  it  had  done  for  Tom's  suit  and  jacket. 
She  opened  the  washing-machine  door, 
stooped  down  and  peered  in.  It  had  a  conven- 
tional drum  which  spun  around  with  plenty  of 
space  in  the  middle.  She  contemplated  her 
hands,  rough  and  red,  the  nails  stubby  and 
nicked,  and  she  turned  the  knob  and  stuck 
them  in.  Ft  felt  warm  and  soothing  inside,  and 
when  she  took  them  out  her  hands  were  fresh 
and  soft,  the  nails  beautifully  manicured,  as 
though  she  had  never  done  a  dish  or  mopped  a 
floor  in  her  life.  As  she  stared  delightedly  at 
her  hands  a  new  and  daring  idea  came  to  her: 
what  would  happen  if  she  stuck  her  head  in? 


She  had  some  more  caviar  and  a  nip  of  the 
Scotch.  Finally,  her  nerve  sufficiently  bol- 
stered, she  knelt  down  and  stuck  her  head  in. 
After  all,  she  assured  herself  as  she  reached  up 
for  the  knob,  she  knew  some  girls  who  stuck 
their  heads  into  the  clothes  drier  to  dry  their 
hair.  Was  this  so  different? 

But  it  was  different.  Sally  lost  consciousness 
the  instant  she  turned  the  knob,  and  when  she 
came  to— she  had  no  idea  how  much  later- 
she  was  sprawled  flat  on  the  kitchen  floor.  "1 
shouldn't  have  done  it!"  she  groaned,  feeling 
her  head  to  make  sure  it  was  still  there.  "Oh 
no,  no,  that  was  too  much  to  ask  " 

But  when  she  had  recovered  her  wits  suffi- 
ciently to  look  in  a  mirror  she  found  that,  once 
again,  the  Black  Magic  machine  had  lived  up 
to  expectations.  Her  hair  had  been  set— it  was 
the  best  permanent  she  ever  had— and  it  had 
regained  its  old  golden  hue.  Her  face  was  clear 
and  firm  now,  the  double  chin  had  disappeared, 
and  there  were  no  more  crow's-feet  around  her 
eyes.  She  had  doffed  ten  years  at  the  very  least. 

But  she  did  not  like  what  she  saw.  In  fact,  as 
she  stood  there  in  front  of  the  mirror,  it  came 
to  her  in  a  kind  of  cold  rush  that  the  whole 
business— laundry,  bills,  checkbook,  cleaning, 
free  groceries,  her  rejuvenated  looks — was  ob- 
scene. And  she  realized  that  she  thought  that 
way  because  the  machine  had  altered  her  out- 
look on  life  as  well  as  her  looks  and  fortune! 
Everything  was  clear  to  her  now,  horrifyingly 
clear;  she  knew  now  what  this  was  all  about. 
She  remembered  her  bargain  with  the  sales- 
man :  "Your  old  machine,  and  your  old  way  of 
life  with  it."  Her  "old  way  of  life"  was  more 
than  mere  domestic  drudgery,  she  saw  at  last. 
It  included  her  children,  the  husband  she 
loved,  friends,  her  childhood — perhaps  her 
town  and  state  and  country,  even  her  world— 
as  well!  She  remembered  other  casual  phrases 
dropped  by  the  salesman :  "There's  a  trick  to 
everything  .  .  .  some  hot  prospects  .  .  .  come 
along  with  us."  She  shuddered  as  it  dawned  on 
her  who  "us"  must  be,  and  finally  she  identi- 
fied the  odor  which  had  accompanied  the 
salesman:  it  was  sulfur,  otherwise  known  as 
brimstone. 


She  sat  by  the  kitchen  table,  terrified  but 
filled  with  a  strong  resolve  to  fight  this  thing. 
She  had  made  a  bargain,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
a  one-sided,  dishonest  bargain.  There  was  no 
moral  reason  why  she  should  not  slip  out  of  it; 
indeed,  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so.  But  how?  The 
only  thing  she  could  think  of  was  that  awful 
phrase  the  salesman  had  used  over  and  over 
again,  that  "anything  is  possible  with  the 
marvelous  Black  Magic  washing  machine" ;  it 
kept  running  through  her  head.  And  then  it 
came  to  her,  it  was  so  simple !  If  the  marvelous 
Black  Magic  washing  machine  could  do  any- 
thing, then  it  could  get  her  out  of  this  jam! 


The  only  way  to  hove  a  friend  is  to 
be  one.  emerson 


Quickly  she  took  a  slip  of  paper  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  wrote  on  it  "My  old  way  of 
life,"  put  it  in  the  machine,  turned  the  knob 
and  stepped  back.  The  machine  started  nor- 
mally, then  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  there  was 
a  bright  flash,  a  low  rumble,  a  puff  of  gray 
smoke,  and  it  scraped  and  clattered  to  a  halt. 
Instantly  the  front-door  chimes  went  "bing- 
bong."  Sally  opened  the  door  and,  just  as  she 
had  expected,  there  stood  the  salesman.  But 
this  time  he  was  not  polite. 

"What  have  you  done  to  my  machine,  my 
marvelous  Black  Magic  washing  machine!"  he 
cried  as  he  surveyed  the  smoking  wreckage. 

"Your  machine!"  said  Sally.  "What  do  you 
mean,  your  machine?" 

"I  mean  your  machine,  of  course,"  said  the 
salesman  with  a  trace  of  his  old  deference. 

"As  a  matter.of  fact,  you  were  right  the  first 
time,"  Sally  went' on,  "for  I  have  decided  to 
give  it  back  to  you.  I  want  my  old  machine 
again,  and  all  that  went  with  it." 

The  salesman's  dark  eyes  flashed.  "You've 
cheated!  You've  gone  back  on  your  bargain!" 


But  Sally  knew  she  had  him.  "You  tri( 
me  into  it,"  she  said,  "but  your  own  inver 
was  too  smart  for  you.  It  made  me  grov 
and  defeated  you  and  destroyed  itself  befc 
could  do  any  permanent  damage.  Now 
me  back  my  property  and  get  out  of  hen 
fore  I  sweep  you  out  with  a  broom!" 

And  then  the  salesman  smiled — or  r; 
leered,  an  ugly,  obscene  leer.  "The  one  yo 
really  cheated  is  yourself,"  he  said.  "I 
around  you,  Mrs.  Storey.  All  those  good  tl 
you  got  out  of  the  machine  have  gone 
where  they  came  from!  Where  is  that 
laundry  now?  And  the  fancy  groceries? 
amine  your  checkbook!  And  take  a  loo 
your  face!  You're  thirty-six  years  old  aj 
Mrs.  Storey!" 

Sally  glanced  at  the  table.  The  dirty  d: 
were  back ;  the  groceries  were  gone.  She  I 
the  soiled  laundry  was  once  again  in  tijp  M 
closet,  that  her  face  had  regained  the  crc  j 
feet  and  double  chin  and  that  her  ha'ira 
once  more  lifeless  and  straight.  But  one  tT| 
had  stuck  with  her:  her  new  outlook  on  e 
"It  just  so  happens  that  I  like  things  u 
way,"  she  said  proudly.  "Now,  once  a  n 
scram;  or  do  I  have  to  take  action?" 

The  salesman  seemed  to  shrink  and  sh  e 
before  her.  Finally  there  was  a  slight  'D' 
and  the  salesman  and  the  Black  Magic  v, 
ing  machine  were  gone  and  the  old  ma 
was  back  in  its  place. 

Well,  Sally  thought,  that  was  that;  n 
get  on  with  her  day's  work.  She  attacke 
dishes  first,  and  she  sang  as  she  washed  t  in 
something  she  had  not  done  for  years,  a 
she  vacuumed  the  entire  downstairs  ra 
mopped  the  kitchen  floor.  She  decide  l« 
would  bake  a  cake  after  she  did  the  shop  ig 
and  just  before  Tom  and  the  children  got 
she  would  wash  her  hair  and  put  on  heij 
dress,  make-up  and  perfume  and  set  out' 
dies  on  the  dining-room  table.  They  \  ill 
have  a  family  dinner  party  to  celebrat  ie 
new  outlook  on  her  old  way  of  life.  She  a 
it,  she  knew,  to  the  marvelous  Black  Nfl 
washing  machine,  but  she  didn't  have  t 
them  about  all  that. 


HOW  TO  HATCH  A  BATCH  OF  CHEER 


Just  pick  up  the  phone  and  enjoy 
a  friendly  chat  with 
out-of-town  folks  you  miss 

Gosh,  it's  great  what  a  telephone  visit 
can  do  when  you're  feehng  bhie. 
You  perk  up,  and  your  spirits  are  brighter 

Try  a  telephone  visit  soon. 
It  doesn't  cost  much— and  it  hatches 
cheer  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Call  by  Number.  It's  Tivice  as  Fast. 
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jN  Jb]  vV  I  And  naturally  the  most  for  yonr  money 

CANNON  BE AUTI-FLUPF  TOWELS 


NEW  !  The  look  of  tweed,  about  794^  So  attractive!  And  these  towels  are  made  to  take 
hard  wear.   In  stripes  or  solids  that  stay  hright  — Cannon  colors  are  Carefree.  22  x  44  bath  size 


I'liri   slipltttii  hiifliet   in  U'r.W 
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NEW!    A  check  that  glitters,  about  «1.2< 

A  sparkling  beauty  that  wears  wonderfully,  will 
Beauti-Fluff  to  keep  it  soft,  thirsty.  22  x  44  bath  siz 
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NEW!  A  shower  of  flowers,  about  %1.98  It's  Rose  Wreath,  one  of  the  love- 
liest prints  ever  on  gentle  Huffy  terry.  And  all  the  beauty  lasts.  24  x  46  bath  size 


CANNON 


CANNON   BEAUTI-FLUI  1    i'OWKLS   STAY  SUIT,  l.OVKi.Y,  AHSOKItE 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y.    •    Towi  9    •    Shoots    •    Bedspreads    •    Draperies    •    Stockings    •    Terry  Cloth 
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nmge  to  Tzepana-now  with  germ-Mlling  hexachlorophene 
-t^3  as  effective  against  decay  germs ! 


*e  etrates  between  eeth 

mre  decay  germs\e. 

I 

or  knows  the  complete  ajo  preventing 
ajBut  this  much  is  sure,  germs  thrive 
^  the  teeth.  And  laboraits  prove  new 
nt  is  twice  as  effective  ajdecay  germs 
erVom  between  the  teeHce  as  effec- 
'  £  any  of  the  other  four  own  brands. 

'^0  see,  just  as  food  partic  between  the 
;hoo  do  decay  germs.  Or  tooth  pastes 
t  estroy  decay  germs  a^ana  can. 

Ipana  with  penetratitchlorophene 
TC^  decay  germs.  It's  tw  ective  as  or- 


dinary tooth  pastes !  Prevents  bad  breath  all  day, 
too.  Even  more  effective  than  the  leading  mouth 
wash.  So  everyone  in  your  family  should  use  it 
regularly. 

If  you  or  your  children  brush  every  day  and 
still  get  decay  .  .  .  change  your  tooth  paste. 
Change  to  new  Ipana  —  now  with  penetrating 
hexachlorophene. 


COMPARE    GERM  ■  DESTROYING  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORDINARY  TOOTH  PASTES  don't 
hawe  germ-killing  hexachloro- 
phene. Laboratory  tests  prove 
they  can't  destroy  decay  germs 
as  new  Ipana  can. 


NEW  IPANA  with  germ-killing 
hexachlorophene  was  proved 
twice  as  effective-even  against 
decay  germs  taken  from  be- 
tween the  teeth! 


TOOTH  PASTE 


ANOTHER   FtNE   PRODUCT  OF   BRISTOL-MYERS  —  MAKERS  OF  PHARMACEUTICALS 


Also  in  handy 
Touch-n-Brush 
pressure  can ! 
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and  KIMLON  arc  trademarks  of  Kimb'*riv  f 


How  a  new  discovery  gives  you  greater  peace  of  mind 

Kotex  set  out  to  create  a  more  protective  napkin.  Result  ...the  new  Kimlon  center. 
This  remarkable  new  inner  fabric  greatly  increases  absorbency,  protects  you  better, 
protects  you  longer. ..  gives  you  a  new  feeling  of  confidence.  And  the  new  Kotex 
napkin  with  the  Kimlon  center  not  only  starts  softer,  it  stays  softer. ..  makes  your 
comfort  more  complete. 

New  Kotex  Napkins — choice  of  mosr  women 
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His  McGinley 


Tn  1955,  James  Pope- 
Hennessy  was  selected 
for  Queen  Elizabeth's 
commission  to  write  the 
life  of  her  grandmother, 
the  late  Queen  Mary. 
For  more  than  two  years 
he  labored  in  the  royal 
archives  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  St.  James's 
Palace,  consulted  ar- 
\i  in  Germany  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
sor,  and  supplemented  all  this  by  inter- 
with  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
[German  relatives  and  friends  of  Queen 
.  It  took  him  another  thirteen  months 
ite  this  surprisingly  penetrating,  humor- 
ind  very  human  biography.  Princess 
beginning  on  page  50.  No  wonder  he 
"I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it."  .  .  . 
lut  myself,"  he  says,  "I  am  the  younger 
if  Dame  Una  and  Maj.  Gen.  L.  H.  R. 
■Hennessy.  While  my  father  was  mili- 
ittache  at  the  British  embassy  in  Wash- 
n,  D.  C,  I  attended  St.  Alban's  School, 
later  Downside  School  near  Bath  and 
)1  College,  Oxford."  Princess  May,  his 
[i  book,  will  be  published  by  Knopf. 


"By  Phyllis  McGinley" 
is  usually  a  tip-oil"  that 
what  follows  will  be 
witty  and  probably  light 
verse,  but  her  article. 
The  Honor  of  Beiiif;  a 
Woman,  on  page  23  is 
neither  witty  nor  light.  It 
is,  instead,  very  wise, 
and  in  the  irresistible 

1 McGinley  way  states  as 
nctly  as  possible  the  basic  dilemma  of 
c'anhood  in  the  United  States  today. 
H  LIS  McGinley  was  born  in  Ontario, 
ijon,  grew  up  in  Ogden,  Utah,  and  was 
j-iated  from  the  University  of  Utah.  In 
she  married  Charles  Hayden;  they  have 
^laughters  and  live  in  Larchmont  Manor, 
York.  Almost  every  year  she  adds  an- 
literary  honor  to  her  collection:  the 
stopher  Award,  the  Edna  St.  Vincent 
jiy  prize  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Amer- 
Jhe  Sienna  medal  of  the  Theta  Phi  Alpha 
jolic  sorority,  the  Golden  Book  Award, 
month  Lippincott  publishes  her  new 
;  for  younger  readers,  Lucy  McLockett. 


One  expects  an  agent  for 
the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  to  be  of 
fearsome  visage,  and  it 
is  good  of  Lawrence 
Williams  to  give  hus- 
bands, if  not  wives,  new 
hope  in  //  All  Adds  Up 
iTPnce  tr  uiiams  On  page  56.  Born  an 
optimist  in  Tenafly,  New 
Je  ;y,  this  writer  was  educated  in  New  Eng- 
la  .  Switzerland  and  Italy.  For  eight  years 
ntvas  a  professional  actor,  appearing  in 
ni  Broadway  shows  and  some  thirty  mo- 
ti'  pictures.  He  began  writing  after  the  war; 
ht  stimates  he  has  published  more  than  a 
mion  words  in  the  last  fourteen  years.  For 
m  t  of  the  last  five  years  he  has  lived  in 
£  ope,  mainly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  places 
tt"  will  serve  as  backgrounds  for  his  nearly 
fi'  hed  first  novel.  He  lives  in  Connecticut 
w  1  his  wife,  Maggie  (another  actor  turned 
*  er),  and  two  stepsons,  Peter  and  Tony. 
Plted  in  U.S.A. 
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..Neal.  Preside 
Pres.  and  Dire 
li.  Sr.  Vic-  P 


tor  of  R.  1 
es-.  and  1  i 


111.  /inili.ih  I .  s,    \',,  Pres.; 

1,  h.  IM-.i.ii.l  I  \  nil  I  i..-s.Sr. 
I  tor  ol  fir.  iil.iti'iii.  tiiandon 
and  .\dvertismg  Director  of 

aik  and  Jill,  and  Holiday. 


■IE  OCCASION  -  A  winter  holiday  - 
suburban  scene  -  city  dwelling  - 
trips  to  town  -  or  daily  fun  of  just 
plain  living. 

THE  COSTUME  -  The  wonderful  return 
to  the  classics  lets  us  wear  fash- 
ionably the  kind  of  clothes  we  lovo 
to  live  in  -  double  sweater  sets  - 
skirts  of  tweed  or  plaid  -  jumpers  - 
shirtwaist  dresses  -  in  jersey  or 
flannel  -  the  classic  polo  coat  - 
and  almost  everything  is  belted. 

THE  SHOE  -  Has  that  wonderful  qual- 
ity of  an  imaginatively  created  de- 
sign. It's  what  we  call  a  dressy- 
type  casual  -  its  softness  has  a 
feminine  feeling  -  its  look  tells 
you  it's  functional. 

Fashion  Director 
Rhythm  Step  Shoes 


JOHNSON,  STEPHENS  &  SHINKLE  SHOE  COMPANY 
ST  LOUIS 


r 


LADIES'  HOME  lOi 


DID  YOU 
KNOW 
CARTER'S 
MAKES  SPANKY  PANTS 
FOR  GROWN-UPS  AS  WELL  AS 
"GROWING-UPS"?    BIG  AND  LITTLE 
GIRLS  LOVE  THE  FIT  AND  FLATTERY 
OF  SOFT  COTTON  KNIT  SPANKY  PANTS, 
LOVE  THE  GAY  PRINTS,  THE  SOFT  TINTS, 
THE  FOREVER-BRIGHT  HUES.  CHOOSE 
DIMPLED  OR  SMOOTH  KNIT...  ALL 
ARE  CARTER-SET  NOT  TO  SHRINK 
OUT  OF  FIT!  •  WOMEN'S  SIZES 
S-M-L,  85c  to  95c  •  JUNIOR  SIZES 
7-15,  79c  to  89c  •  TEEN  SIZES 
8-16,  79c  to  89c  •  GIRLS' 
SIZES  2  to  16  YRS.  69c  to  85c 


makes  Spanky  Pants 


for  women  and  children 


UR 


REA 


WRITE 


Doctors  Send  Thanks 

Portland.  Oregon 
Dear  Miss  Thompson  :  May  I  sincerely 
express  appreciation  for  your  editorial  on 
the  medical  profession  in  the  June 
Journal?  In  this  day  when  open  season 
never  seems  to  end  on  doctors  we  are  in- 
deed grateful  fcr  fair,  intelligent  arliiies 
such  as  yours,  l  ln  pulilic  ran  wi  ll  .illord 
to  have  sanity  and  truth  iiuiodiu  ed  even 
though  it  spoils  their  favorite  ])ai  lor  sport. 

Very  truly  \<nirs. 
ARTHUR  F.  HUNTER,  M.D. 

Praident, 

Multnomah  County  Medical  Society 


WHO  IS 
VOliR  FAVOR ITK  DOC? 

Most  people,  wo  think,  have 
known  at  least  one  doctor  for 
whom  they  feel  special  friendship 
and  to  whom,  in  fact,  they  may 
owe  their  health,  happiness — or 
their  lives. 

We  are  therefore  inviting  read- 
ers who  wish  to  do  so  to  send  us 
vivid  word  "portraits"  of  their 
favorite  doctors.  A  payment  of 
§100  will  be  made  for  each  letter 
which  we  accept  for  publication. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  type- 
written, shotild  not  exceed  500 
words,  and  none  can  be  returned. 
The  contents  of  all  manuscripts 
which  we  do  not  publish  will,  of 
course,  remain  the  property  of  the 
senders.  KI). 


Face  Still  Red 

Portland,  Oregon 
Dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  How  are  you? 
I  am  not  so  fine.  I  haven't  received  the 
last  two  issues  of  the  L.\DtEs'  Home 
Journal.  When  my  subscription  was  re- 
newed last  summer,  you  were  confused 
then,  too,  and  sent  me  two  copies  each 
time — which  was  fine,  because  I  sharefl 
them  with  other  people — but  now  none  of 
us  have  any. 

I  would  be  cross  about  this  confusion, 
except  that  I  have  immense  respect  for 
your  publication.  Please  send  me  at  least 
one  copy  each  month  so  I  will  have  a  maga- 
zine to  believe  in. 

A  devoted  reader, 
MRS.  BRYCE  WHITE 

►  Oiir  tvoiidi'ifitl  noir  siil>srrii>tion  roni- 
piiter  IS  firou  iiiii  more  offivioiit  vai  li  month, 
nv  think.  H  e  ll  nil  /><■  rvry  jine  soon, 
maybe.  ED. 


What  Have 
To  Help? 


We  Done 


World  Refugee  Year 
U.  K.  Committee 
London,  England 

Dear  Editors:  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  two  letters  published  in  your 
columns  from  Monsignor  Edward  Swan- 
strom  and  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Sayre 
of  Washington,  D.C.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  Dean  Sayre  when  he  was  in 
London  earlier  in  the  year,  and  discussing 
with  him  the  initial  plans  for  World  Refu- 
gee Year. 

We  in  the  United  Kingdom  started  our 
Year  on  June  1,  just  a  month  before  you, 
in  the  historic  Mansion  House  in  London, 
with  the  lord  mayor  in  the  chair.  The 
speakers  were  the  Prime  Minister,  Harold 
Macmillan;  the  Leader  of  the  Laboin 
Party,  Hugh  Gaitskell;  and  the  Leader  of 
the  Liberals,  Jo  Grimond,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  sup- 
porting. It  was  a  historic  meeting,  and  the 
fact  that  all  those  warring  politicians  had 


I  cannot  think  of  any  other  suhjei 
ther  atoms  nor  rockets,  nor  spac 


come  together  spontaneously,  to  commij 
the  idea  of  the  World  Refugee  Year 
representative  audience  of  500  men  J 
women,  from  all  nations,  and  all  walk  j 
life,  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  entluisis 
there  is  over  here  to  help  the  ref u.i;(H!b.| 

lljee^Tl 
ace  slii' 

nor  indeed  anything  which,  in  this 
try,  would  have  brought  these  men  o 
the  same  platform  together. 

We  are  hoping  to  raise  £2,()OO.00( 
S6, 000, 000— between  now  and  Jmie 
1960.  You  in  the  United  States  will 
joining  together  to  do  the  same — in  nea 
till  European  countries  the  same  spirit  i 
unite  us — and  in  the  East  and  in  Sot 
America.  We  all  feel  something  of  sha 
about  this  problem.  Innocent  people, 
tims  of  persecution  or  war,  still  hotnek 
stateless,  wandering  and  unwanted, 
sti  iki-s  us  all  in  our  hearts — what  have 
iloni-  to  hell)?  What  have  we  gix'en.'  W 
do  we  mean  to  do?  These  are  htiman  1 
not  robots  or  spacemen — human  beiii 
with  hearts  and  hands  and  voices,  call 
to  us  to  help  them,  to  give  them  a  chai 
to  become  useful  citizens  in  the  free  woi 

We  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  plann 
to  help  clear  the  camps  in  Europe  by 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45 


'You're  .sure  this  joke  is  for 
mixed  company?" 


I  iloii'l  fjt'l  it." 


=  f  ER,  1959 
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5  'TAMILY"  GRAND  PRIZES 


WIN  A 


KM 


AUSTRIAN  TOUR 

A  (rip  (hrough  »»>•  Vienna  Woodi. 
Viii(  Moyer/ing  Co««e  and  famou. 
H«Hbrunn  Cait/e  in  Sa/zburg.  A  doy 
in  /nnibruck— the  hear!  of  the  Tyro/. 


w  in  fo-"""  .„  and  g"'" 
the  cas.n°^._:_  


"'Aedro/.      Bet  T'- 


207  OTHER  EXCITING  PRIZES! 


BOEING  ''707" 

AIR  FRANCBz$£^ 


WOULD'S  LARGEST  AlkLINE! 


I  Wurlitzer  Pianos.  Designed 
built  to  the  highest  standards. 
:lusive  features  assure  finest  tone 
"formance  and  beauty.  10  year 
irlitzer  guarantee. 


40  Mercury  Mark  ISA  Out- 
board Motors.  The  new  slant  in 
outboards  with  underwater  exhaust 
and  automatic  transmission. 


75  Kodak  Cine  Auto- 
matic Cameras.  Electric 
eye  lets  you  just  aim  and  shoot 
for  beautiful  color  movies. 


•  • 

2      (trie  Deluxe  Gas  Ranges. 

ith  Roto-Roaster  Rotisserie.  Fea- 
TSnew  Thermoset — makes  every  pot 
d  pan  an  automatic  cooking  utensil. 


30  RCA  Whirlpool  Washer- 
Dryer  Combinations.  Washes, 
rinses,  dries  all  fabrics  in  one  unit 
— automatically. 


FIVE  WINNERS  CAN  CHOOSE  \ 
FABULOUS  VACATION— .\NY  ONE  OF 
FIVE  EXCITING  EUROPEAN  TOURS! 
Each  winner  can  take  family  or  friends— up  to 
a  total  of  4  people!  Stay  at  the  finest  hotels  in 
Europe — all  compliments  of  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo!  It's  easy!  Just  write  one  line  to  finish 
the  Lustre-Creme  Jingle !  Send  in  your  entry  today! 

FOLLOW  THESE  EASY  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Use  entry  blank  on  this  page,  or  one  from  your 
dealer — or  use  a  plain  piece  of  paper — and  write  a  last 
line  to  the  accompanying  jingle. 

2.  Mail  your  entry  to  Lustre-Creme  Contest,  P.O.  Box 
165,  Ne-i/  York  46,  N.Y.  Submit  as  many  entries  as 
you  wish  but  with  each  entry  send  either  the  label  or 
proof  of  purchase  of  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo— Liquid, 
Lotion  or  Cream — or  any  other  Lustre-Creme  Product. 

3.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  October 
15,  1959,  and  received  not  later  than  October  22,  1959. 

4.  Entries  must  be  the  original  work  of  contestant,  sub- 
mitted in  own  name,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company.  Contest  confined  to  conti- 
nental U.S.A.,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

5.  Winners  will  be  selected  by  the  judging  staff  of 
Bruce,  Richards  Corp.  on  the  basis  of  originality,  inter- 
est and  aptness.  Decision  of  the  judges  is  final.  Duplicate 
prizes  awarded  in  case  of  tie. 

6.  Employees  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company,  its 
advertising  agencies  and  members  of  their  families  are 
not  eligible  to  enter  this  contest,  which  is  subject  to  all 
federal,  state  and  local  regulations. 


New  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo.  Now  in 
liquid,  lotion 
end  cream  I 


CONTEST  ENTRY  BLANK 


Write  the  last  line  of  this  jingle  . 

For  shinier,  easier-to-manage  hair 
Try  Hollywood's  favorite  beauty  care 
It's  famous  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


(Write  last  line  here — to  rhyme  with  "Shampoo"! 


My  Name- 
Address  J— 
City  


_Zone_ 


_Sfofe_ 


Encloje  either  the  label  or  proof  of  purehoje  of  luifre-Creme  Shompoo 
 Liquid,  Lotion  or  Cream— or  any  other  Lujtre-Creme  Product. 

Mail  to:  Lustre-Creme  Contest 
P.O.  Box  165,  New  York  46,  N.Y. 


I  dreamed  I  was  a  medieval  maiden  in  my  matden^rm  *  bra 

Tlie  past  was  never  quite  ////.s  |)eifect!  Tin  a  legendary  figure  in  STAR  FLOWKR, 
Maidenform's  »ewesf  work  of  art!  Genius  idea:  petal-patterned  circular-stitched  cups,  underlined  with  twin  elastic  bands 
(upper  hand  expands  for  custom  fitting  cups;  lower  hand  expands  for  comfortahle  give-and-take). 


*REO,  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  ©1»8«  M  A I  DEN  FORM  DR  A  SS I CRC  CO. ,  I  NC  . ,  NEW  VORK  IS,  N .  Y. 


White  cotton  hroadoloth.  A,  B  and  C  cups.  A  collector's  item  at  just  2.50! 


lere's  new  relief  from  miseries  of^ 


HAY 


and  other  pollen  allergies 


[evolutionary  3-layer  tablet  acts  directly  on 
RITICAL  AREAS  of  POLLEN  IRRITATION 


. .  PAIN  RELIEVERS  . . 
■•■■'"TAM.Nc 


DRISTAN  is  the  exclusive  3-layer  tablet  discov- 
ery which  for  the  first  time  makes  it  possible 
to  unite  certain  medically-proven  ingre- 
dients into  one  fast-cicting  iincouted  tablet. 


Working  through  the  bloodstream,  Dristan: 

1 .  DECONGESTS  swollen  nasal  passages. 

2.  RELIEVES  watery  itchy  eyes  .  .  .  checks 
sniffles,  sneezing  . . .  restores  free  breathing. 

3.  PROTECTS  against  further  pollen  irritation. 
This  season,  you  don't  have  to  suffer  the  mad- 
dening miseries  of  hay  fever  and  other  pollen 
allergies. 

DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets . . .  remarkable 
medical  achievement . . .  bring  quick,  long-last- 
ing relief.  Working  through  the  bloodstream, 
dristan's  decongestant  and  anti-allergic  actions 


here's 

[lothing  L/7ce  "^S!^ 


reach  all  delicate  pollen-irritated  membranes. 
Shrink  swollen  tissues... drain  clogged  passages. 
Breathing  becomes  free,  deep  and  natural. 
Moreover,  dristan  sets  up  a  special  protective 
barrier  to  curb  further  pollen  irritation.  This  is 
dristan's  kind  of  relief ...  swift,  prolonged, 
effective. 

Millions  already  depend  on  dristan  for  relief 
of  hay  fever  miseries.  Why  don't  you?  This 
season,  be  ready  for  the  pollen  invasion.  Get 
dristan  Decongestant  Tablets.  And  . . .  impor- 
tant . . .  accept  no  substitutes! 


iymsTJKN 

^decongestant  Tablets 


BEFORE:  With  hay  fever  and  other  pollen  AFTER:  Swollen  membranes  decongested, 
irritations,  sensitive  nose  and  head  mem-  drainedbyoRisTAN.Swellingisreduced.free 
branes  become  irritated.  Tissues  swell,  pas-  breathing  restored.  And  a  protective  bar- 
sages  clog,  breathing  becomes  difficult.  rier  guards  against  further  pollen  irritation. 


The  pumps  with  that  beautiful  feeUng.  Of  course  they're  slim  and  trim  and  fashion-knowing,  with  heels  gracefu 
slender,  toes  gently  tapered,  and  deft  detailing  to  accent  their  flattering  lines.  But  what  you'll  find  most  beguiling  is  1 
beautiful  way  they/r'e/  on  your  foot.  For  these  are  Red  Cross  Shoes. . ,  the  pretty  pumps  that  truly  fit  as  though  made  for  your  foot  aloi 
Top:  Stardust,  Center:  Contour,  Bottom:  Criss  Cross.  Largest  selling  brand  of  fine  footwear  in  the  world.  Styles  from  10-95  to  14 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOE  CORPORATION,  CINCINNATI  7.  OHIO   •   THIS  PRODUCT  HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WHATEVER  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  C( 
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1)  Whirlpools  nylon  lace  strapless 
7  has  Stay  There  S  Ban-Lon  S  elastic- 
knit  hark.  A  32-36:  B.  C  32-38.  5.95 
Extra-long-leg  pantie  girdle  458  is 
nylon  [)owernet:  s-m-l-xl,  12.95 
2 )  "Definitely  \ours"  S  nylon  lace 
■Ipool®  underwire  bra  1396.  A  32-38: 
i,  C  32-40,  5.95.  D  32-40.  7.50.  ( rotton 
on  -1313:  A.  B.  C  sizes  3.95:  D  5.00) 
.Matchmaker  girdle  L-49,  sheer  nylon 
powernet  with  lace:  s-m-1.  8.95. 
3)  Mature  figures"  Nu-\  uS  long-line 
otton-Dacron  5  bra  1518:  Stay  There 
Ban-Lon  ?  elastic  knit  hack.  C  34-44: 
D  34-46.  7.50.  Full  figure  control  in 
hi-\vaist  girdle  75:  s-m-l-xl.  10.95. 
I  Petal  Pusher  S  \^  hir]pool  ?  cotton 
bra  0050.  A  32-36:  B,  C  32-38.  2.50 
Original  all-elastic  knit  girdle  ^5; 
s-m-l-xl.  5.95.  I  ""Her  Secret"® 
fully  padded  cotton  Whirlpool  ® 
bra  1613:  A.  B  32-36.  3.95) 
Echo  Tones  ^  hirlpoolS  bra  006.3  is 
nylon  lace:  A  32-36:  B,  C  32-38,  3.95 
Echo  Tones  nylon  powernet  pantie 
girdle  68  with  lace:  s-m-1,  7.95 
6)  Stay  There  S  front-closure  cotton 
)22with  Ban-Lon?  elastic  knit  back; 
32-36:  B.  C  32-40,  3.50.  Stay  There  ® 
pantie  girdle  37:  s-m-1,  7.95 


/ 


•  K  WHAT'S  GOING  ON  "UNDERNEATH   IT  ALL' 


From  now  on,  simply  say  "Hollywood  Vassarette"  v:hen  you 
mean  either  V-ette'^  bras  or  Vassarette®  girdles  and  pantie 
girdles!  It's  the  neic  way  to  ask  for  your  favorite  underfashions 
.  ..from  the  very  same  people  you've  put  your  fashion  confidence 
in  for  such  achievements  in  figure  artistry  as  the  more  beautifully 
natural  uplift  and  roundness  of  the  original  V-ette  Whirlpool'^ 
continuous-stitch  bra  cup  design. ..the  lighter,  more  comfortable 
girdle  control  of  original  Vassarette  knit... and  the  revolutionary 
new  freedom  styled  with  Stay  There's  Ban-Lon'^  elastic  knit 
fabrics.  For  "underneath  it  all". ..  nothing  but  the  name  has 
changed  in  the  careful  quality  and  fashion  genius  which  only 
Hollyu-ood  Vassarette  creates  to  shape  your  figure  beautifully!, 


HOLLYWOOD  28 


BbWCAR.  Inc. -Women's  and  G.rls'  Imgene,  sleepstyles.  sportswear.  Women's  Hosiery  Hcllywood  Vassarette  bras,  girdles/Men  s  and  Boys'  underwear,  sleepwear.  sportswear,  socks/251  Madiscn  Awe 


lADIES'  HOME   J  J 


Now— you  can  try  the  wonders  of  this  new  cream— 
at  no  risk  to  you!  Pay  89('  for  large  size  of  new 
Jergens  Moisture  Cream... get  the  49<  size  FREE. 
Try  the  free  one,  and  if  you're  not  completely  happy, 
return  the  big  bottle  and  get  your  money  back. 
Offer  limited— so  hurry! 


overnight  or  under  make  up . . 

new  Jergens 
Moistiiffi  Ci^ai 

gives  your  sMii  a  dewy-freshloi 


What  a  wonderfully  easy  way  for 
your  skin  to  look  prettier  aU  the  time! 
It's  new  Jergens  Moisture  Cream  with 
its  wonder-working  humectants. 

A  bit  at  bedtime  ...  a  touch  in  the 
morning  keeps  your  skin  at  its  dewiest. 
Greaseless,  this  cream  absorbs  instantly. 
Humectants  work  to  replace  the  natural 
moisture  your  skin  needs  .  .  .  rich  oils 
smooth  and  soften.  Take  advantage  of 
the  introductory  offer... try  new  Jergens 
Moisture  Cream  today! 

abottle  tol)uy 
a  bottle  to  ti5 
and  amoiievl)a('k 


Introductop)^  offer ! 


,D.S'  HOME  JOURNAL 
iUE  GOULD 

A^ICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 

)!•  )RS 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  colonists  found 
time  to  whittle  trinkets  and  to 
construct  toys.  The  tree  of  birds  (left), 

of  native  pine,  is  a  noteworthy  example. 
The  whirligig  (right),  also  pine,  affixed 

to  a  barn  ridgepole,  told  of  the 
carver's  availability.  The  hobbyhorse  (below)  is 
a  masterpiece  in  dappled  chestnut, 
with  calfskin  ears  and  a  red  tail.  High  cantle, 
short  rein  and  adjustable  stirrups 

assure  maximum  safety  of  rider. 

COURTESY  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


THE 
(lMARKABLE 
^EFFICIENCY 
OF  EFFICIENCY 


Bv  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


It  is  an  undigested  human  experience  that 
the  difficulties  of  life  increase  as  well  as 
diminish  with  the  organizations  and  gadgets 
created  to  promote  efficiency  and  to  make 
life  easier. 

My  country  home  and  the  water  in  it  are 
heated  by  a  fully  automatic  oil-burning  hot- 
water  furnace  and  supplementary  gas-fueled 
hot-water  tank.  The  heat  is  well  distributed — 
provided  a  valve  does  not  get  out  of  order 
or  nothing  else  happens  to  the  numerous 
pipes  and  radiators  distributed  throughout  a 
long  house — and  comfort  is  increased. 

So,  also,  is  expense,  both  of  installation 
and  of  maintenance.  None  of  my  household 
can  intelligently  deal  with  even  the  minor 
disturbances  that  occur.  One  must  call  the 
plumber,  or  electrician,  or  gas  servicer.  Ev- 
ery problem  requires  an  "expert,"  and  if 
there  is  a  really  expert  plumber  1  have  not 
met  him.  He  fiddles,  adjusts,  says  if  it  doesn't 
work  to  callJiim  back— and  one  does! 

For  a  generation  I  lived  in  the  country  in 
a  home  heated  by  an  old-fashioned  coal- 
burning  hot-air  furnace  with  hot  water  com- 
ing from  a  tank  attached  to  an  iron  potbel- 
lied stove.  The  heating  system  did  not  dis- 
tribute heat  evenly,  and  to  keep  it  function- 
ing required  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
labor.  Its  virtue  was  that  it  required  no  me- 
chanical knowledge  whatever.  A  child  of 
ten,  strong  enough  to  lift  a  shovelful  of  coal, 
could  manage  it;  its  original  installation  was 
not  costly;  and  in  all  the  years  of  its  opera- 
tion I  never  had  to  call  a  plumiber.  Some- 
times 1  long  for  the  old  heating  system  regu- 


lated by  opening  or  closing  drafts,  and  push- 
ing a  slot  in  a  floor  register  with  one's  toe.  I 
even  miss  the  midnight  descent  to  the  cellar 
to  shake  down  old  reliable,  cover  its  glow- 
ing coals  with  two  or  three  black  shovelfuls 
from  a  proximate  bin,  and  put  it,  and  my- 
self, to  bed. 

But  now  all  of  us  use  mechanical  cleaning 
and  cooking  devices  that  are  undoubtedly 
laborsaving  to  the  householder.  A  vacuum 
cleaner  and  electric  floor  waxer  and  polisher 
do  a  more  expert  and  thorough  job  than  a 
carpet  sweeper  and  hand  waxer.  The  merit 
of  the  automatic  washing  machine  is  that 
you  can  go  oflF and  leave  it,  and  while  it  rum- 
bles in  the  kitchen  wield  another  machine  in 
the  parlor.  If  you  like  factory  noise  in  the 
home,  it's  fine.  The  power  mower  lets  you 
have  a  larger  lawn  than  you  otherwise  would 
have — and  what  is  lovelier  than  a  lawn !  But 
it  also  makes  an  infernal  racket  and  you 
also  have  to  have  tvio  power  mowers,  be- 
cause one  or  the  other  repeatedly  breaks 
down  and  often  stays  a  fortnight  at  the  re- 
pair shop.  The  old  hand  mower,  now  used 
only  for  trimming,  has  never  been  in  a  repair 
shop.  It  needs  no  "expert"  to  sharpen  it, 
only  a  good  file,  and  occasionally  some  lu- 
bricating oil. 

And  1  doubt  whether  anything  is  really 
"laborsaving"  that  compels  the  householder 
to  work  ever  harder  at  his  profession  or 
trade  in  order  to  maintain  his  mechanical 
slaves.  My  "fully  automatic"  coffee  perco- 
lator that  makes  excellent  coffee  and  keeps 
it  hot  indefinitely  cost  nearly  S30,  and  though 


I  do  think  it  fine,  I  can  make,  and  have 
made,  just  as  good  coffee  in  an  old  granite 
pot. 

The  domestic  servant,  of  course,  ig  gone 
with  the  wind  except  for  the  economic  upper 
classes,  and  we  are  told  that  our  mechanical 
aids  compensate  for  her.  Mechanical  help- 
ers, however,  are  designed  to  perform  one 
single  function.  The  vacuum  cleaner  will 
clean  floors  and  furniture,  but  it  won't  keep 
an  eye  on  the  two-year-old,  and  will  effec- 
tively drown  out  his  cries  in  another  room — 
or  his  even  more  ominous  silences.  Why 
there  are  no  domestic  servants  obtainable  at 
a  reasonable  wage  I  don't  know.  Actually 
the  "live-in"  maid  is  the  best-paid  person  in 
the  country,  considering  what  she  has  had 
to  invest  in  education  for  the  job!  She  is 
housed,  fed,  furnished  with  utilities  and 
usually  house  clothes,  and  has  no  living  ex- 
penses whatsoever.  Moreover,  no  income 
or  Social  Security  taxes  are  deducted  from 
the  payments  she  does  not  receive  in  money, 
though  these  usually  cost  her  employer  well 
near  $100  a  month,  including  the  rental  cost 
of  even  a  small  room  in  a  large  city,  food, 
utilities,  often  a  separate  TV  set  and  radio, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  laborsaving  devices. 
European  girls  can,  and  usually  do,  save  out 
of  theircash  wages  as  much  as  SlOOa  month. 

Why,  then,  do  white  American-born  girls 
and  women  turn  over  such  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  the  foreign-born?  It  is  not,  I  am 
convinced,  because  of  longer  hours.  Proba- 
bly it  is  because  social  snobbery  looks  down 
upon  any  form       continued  on  page  136 
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as  important  as  your  make-up 


your 


Now. . .  "IIKIL-^ shaving  even  sensitive  underarms 
is  so  safe,  so  very  gentle. .  .you  can  shave  as  often  as  you  should! 


Like  a  great  many  other  women,  you  probably  feel  you  should  shave  more  often  to  keep 
your  underarms  and  legs  always  looking  femininely  smooth,  feeling  really  clean.  And  what 
stops  you?  Chances  are  you're  afraid  of  your  blade  razor . . .  afraid  of  cutting  and  irritating 
your  skin,  especially  under  the  arms. 

Today,  there's  simply  no  need  for  this  fear. 

A  Lady  Schick  Electric  Shaver  is  so  safe,  so  very  gentle,  you  could  shave  every  day  if  j^ou 
wished!  No  nicks,  no  cuts,  no  painful  irritation.  Lady  Schick  is  the  one  shaver  with  the 
"gentle-action"  shaving  head  that's  specifically  designed  for  women.  Easier  to  use  .  .  . 
quicker  .  .  .  safe  for  even  sensitive  underarms. 

So  now,  shave  as  often  as  you  should . . .  feel  as  feminine  as  you  wish . . .  choose  a  Lady  Schick! 

New  Futura  Models  in  Frost  White,  Flame  Red,  Blush  Rose  and  Turquoise 

O  1959,  Schick  Incorporated:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Electric  Shavers  ...  a  perfect  back-to-scliool  gift! 


shaves  so  much  smoother . . .  clear>€ 
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HOW  MANY  CAN  YOU  ANSWER? 


Do  dogs  dream? 


Why  doesn't  it  hurt  when  he  cuts  my  hair? 


Where  am  I  when  I  sleep? 


® 


HE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  Childreii^s  Encyclopedia 
Answers  Every  Question  Tour  Child  Can  Ask 


(  try  to  answer  your  child's  questions,  for  you  know  that  nothing 
li^  'urages  an  eager  child  more  than  "Don't  ask  so  many  questions" 
.  ■  1  don't  know." 

EDUCATE  YOUR  CHILD  ...  IT  PAYS 

Vriirig  is  as  important  to  your  cliilti  as  the  answers  to  his  questions, 
10. They  are  his  windows  to  the  world,  iliey  give  him  wealth  that  can 
le  r  be  taken  away  .  .  .  the  wonderful  gift  of  knowledge. 

12,500  PICTURES  THAT  TEACH 

n  -p  12,500  pictures  are  an  education  in  themselves.  The  easy-to-read 
>  hook  style  is  designed  to  answer  questions,  teach  good  study  habits, 
le  your  child  learn  to  think. 

^7  ^7  I  for  your  boy  or  girl. . .  this 


fascinating  gift  "sample' 


ft  will  kindle  their  imaginations ...  a  new.  exciting,  full-rolor  booklet  the 
amily  will  enjoy.  Its  24  information-packed  pages  reproduce  actual  pages 
IK  BOOK  OF  KNOWLKDGE.  See  how  paper  is  made  .  .  .  how  birds  wage  a  battle 
insects  .  .  .  the  world's  great  art  masterpieces.  Quizzes,  games,  nursery  rhymes, 
inating  questions  and  answers  will  give  your  child  enjoyment,  teach  him 

ii-eful  facts.  Get  your  free  copy,  mail  the  coupon  today.  There  is  no  obligation. 

^1kRT  A  NEW  AND  PROFITABLE  CAREER  ^  J 

'"<'  V.  the  fastest-selling  ]iroduct  is  educdiinn.  The  Grolier  Society  Inc.  has  increased  its 
by  more  than  S27.000.000  in  the  last  three  years.  We  ha\e  openings  for  full-time 
presentatives.  It  is  dignified  and  satisfying  work  that  pays  well.  Send  for  new 
booklet,  TEN  MINUTES  WITH  YOUR  FUTURE.  For  your  copy,  write  F.  G.  Vaughan, 
Mngton  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  35,  PLaza  1-3600. 


-1- 


SHORT-CUT  TO  FACT-FINDING 

The  Book  of  Knowledge  is  not  just  a  listing  of  facts.  Instead,  it  is 
designed  so  that  each  volume  is  equally  interesting  to  your  child.  It 
reveals  hundreds  of  little  miracles  in  the  ordinary  things  we  find 
around  us.  This  unique  system  has  earned  for  The  Book  of  Knowledge 
the  love  of  millions  of  children  .  .  .  the  praise  of  teachers,  psychologists* 
and  parents. 

READERS  ARE  LEADERS 

It  has  made  The  Book  of  Knowledge  famous  as  a  career-builder.  It 
brings  culture,  understanding.  When  you  give  your  child  these  books, 
you  give  him  what  he  needs  to  become  a  happy,  successful  adult. 

_____  j 

MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGF:.  DEPT  B 
*j  The  Grolier  Society,  575  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "ride  the  makic  cari'kt,"  the  24-page  full-color  booklet  taken 
from  the  newest  edition  of  the  book  of  knowledge.  I  understand  it  is  FREE, 
and  without  obligation. 


There  are  children  in  my  family,  ages  

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE.. 

COUNTY  STATE.. 


iblication  of  The  Grolier  Society  Inc. 


I 

I  l.adk-i  Homi- Journal-9/59  | 

©  1959,  The  Grolier  Society  Inc 
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LADIES'  HOME  Jr 


Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  away— reach  for  Listerine! 


Listerine  Stops  Bad  Breath 

4  Times  Better  than  Tooth  Paste ! 


Tooth  paste  is  for  your  teeth — Listerine  is  for 
your  breath.  Germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath, 
and  you  need  an  antiseptic  to  kill  germs. 

Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 

No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs 
the  way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better  than 
tooth  paste — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  effectively 
as  the  Listerine  Way. 


.Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  bre^ 


L  R,    19  59 


The  shy's  the  limit 

to  your  charms/ 


jaze,  darling,  at  Warner's  trend-setting  fall  bra  collection.  Each  is  new, 
each  is  different,  and  the  prices  are  straight  from  heaven!  2-^^  to  3-^^ 


New  Kind  of  Lift.  Criss-cross  bands  lift  from 
beneath  in  new  Double  Play  bra  #2369. 
Lightly  Hned  for  a  graceful  lift  and  look.  $2.50. 
Budget  Priced  Long-Line.  This  long-line  bra 
#1382  shapes  you,  slims  you  beautifully  — 
right  down  to  the  waist.  Delicious  fit  and  line 


a  brand  new  figure  for  you 


$3.95. 
ight  young 


means 

Highest  of  High  Looks.  This 
shapemaker  #2352  features  high  cup  seams  to 
give  you  the  wonderful  high  rounded  look 
fashion  calls  for.  $2.50.  All  three  in  white 
cotton  at  the  nicest  stores  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 


NEW  ANr  YOUNG 
FROM  WARNER'S 
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Dinner 
is 

ready. . . 

whenever  you  are 


...thanks  to  Salton  HOTRAY 

the  automatic  electric  food  warmer  that  lovingly  tends  your  dinner 
while  you  attend  to  having  a  good  time.  HOTRAY'S  amazing  radiant 
glass  heated  surface  keeps  hot  food  deliciously  ready-to-eat  —  just  as 
tenderly  succulent,  flavorful,  appetizing  (even  hours  later!)  as  it  was 
at  that  peak-of-perfection  moment  it  left  the  oven.  Freed  at  last  from 
the  tensions  of  timing  and  serving  a  perfectly  cooked  meal,  you  can 
laugh  at  dinner-devastating  delays ...  relax  and  enjoy  your  own 
parties,  your  own  family  dinners.  Just  plug  your  handsomely  designed, 
thermostatically  controlled  HOTRAY  into  a  convenient  outlet,  set  the 
food  on  the  HOTRAY  surface  and  forget  it  until  you  are  ready.  From 
now  on,  you  can  SIT  and  SERVE.  A  Salton  HOTRAY  makes  up/down, 
up/down  mealtimes  a  thing  of  the  past!  In  fact,  you'll  find  the  HOTRAY 
a  wife-saver  around  the  clock.  It's  marvelous  for  casual  patio  service 
. . .  perfect  for  nursery  or  sickroom ...  an  indispensable  aid  for  day-to- 
day leisurely  living.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  most  convenient 
of  all  modern  serving  accessories  right  away.  HOTRAYS  are  sold  in 
fine  stores  everywhere.  Once  you  own  a  Salton  HOTRAY  you'll  find 
"dinner  is  ready,  whenever  you  are." 

HOTRAY 

AUTOMATIC   ELECTRIC  FOOD  WARMER 

HOTRAYS-$5.95  to  $59.50  Shown  here,  "Patio  Master,"  $24.95 
HOTABLE  Serving  Carts  with  HOTRAY  tops:  $59,50  to  $200.00 
Recipe  Booklet  sent  free  on  request 
SALTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC.      •      517A  EAST  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


"Nothing  new,  dear,  just  one  of  those 
I  feel  like  brushing  up  on  my  shorthand  and  typing 


Tales  Out  of  School 

By  JEAN  KERR 

There's  no  place  like  school  for  children, 
but  there  must  be 
some  easier  way  to  get  them  there ! 


JL  hear  the  most  disquieting 
rumors  that  our  school  sys- 
tem is  going  from  pot  to 
worse  and  that  all  over 
America  there  are  twelve- 
year-old  boys  who  write 
sepcrale  and  Filladelphia  and 
think  a  hypotenuse  is  a  baby 
hippo.  I  gather  it's  a  scandal, 
an  absolute  scandal.  And  if  I 
don't  seem  properly  irate 
about  the  whole  matter,  it's 
because  I'm  so  grateful  to 
schools. 

I  mean,  think  of  those  teachers  keeping 
forty  or  fifty  small  children  interested  and 
occupied  for  five  hours  a  day.  Well,  maybe 
they're  not  interested  and  maybe  they're  not 
occupied,  but  the  point  is  they're  •  there. 
They're  not  in  the  kitchen  making  flour 
paste  or  in  (he  living  room  carefully  writing 
their  initials  on  the  lamp  shades. 

It's  considerations  like  these  that  make  me 
perfectly  willing  to  find  out  what  a  hypot- 
enuse is  and  tell  them.  I  can  do  that  all  right, 
and  I  can  do  homework — up  to  but  not  in- 
cluding long  division.  What  I  can't  seem  to 
do  is  pack  a  school  lunch. 

To  begin  with,  I  always  pack  lunches  the 
night  before  because  in  the  early  morning  I 
can't  remember  how  many  children  I  have 
and  naturally  go  wildly  wrong  on  the  num- 
ber of  sandwiches.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties. 

What  I  am  not  in  possession  of  is  some- 
thing to  make  a  sandwich  with,  unless  you 
count  that  jar  of  what  I  think  is  apple  butter 
which  we  brought  with  us  when  we  moved 
from  New  Rochelle. 

I  lean  on  the  refrigerator  door  for  twenty 
minutes  and  stare  at  the  unlovely  interior  as 
though  it  were  Playhouse  Ninety.  Mean- 
while, all  the  events  of  the  past  six  months 
swim  before  me.  There  is  not  an  item  on  the 
crowded  shelves  that  isn't  rich  with  bitter- 
sweet memories.  There  are  five  quart  jars  of 
mayonnaise  that  evidently  were  on  sale 
sometime  or  other.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  plastic  "space  savers"  (now  empty)  and 
no  wonder  there's  no  space  in  that  icebox. 
There  are  two  half  bottles  of  club  soda  im- 
properly capped,  and  a  sinister-looking 
turkey  carcass  that  must  have  been  there 
since  Christmas  fit  can't  have  been  there 
since  Thanksgiving).  There  are  also  a  couple 
of  cans  of  evaporated  milk  wiiich  they  say 


THE  AUTHOR,  MOT  HFR  OF  FIVE 


you  can  keep  in  the 
board,  but  I  don't  kn. 
I  believe  that.  After  al 
milk,  isn't  it? 

Another  woman  c 
make  a  tasty  sandwich  ^ 
by  mixing  evaporated 
and  mayonnaise  with 
\\L^       curry  powder.  But  I  lac 
dash  for  this  kind  of  e> 
^^^^H      mentation.  For  that  tn 
^^^^^^      I   lack  the  curry  po\ 
and — what  is  more  tt 
point — I   lack  qualitie 
leadership.  I'm  an  unfit  mother  and  a  r 
housekeeper,  as  shiftless  and  improvide 
a  character  out  of  God's  Little  Acre. 

What  lends  particular  poignance  ti 
iTioment  is  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  large  i 
store  that  very  afternoon  and  could  t 
have  bought  some  spiced  ham.  Of  cou  1 
didn't  actually  see  any  spiced  ham  wl 
bought  those  nylon  stockings,  a  philt 
dron  plant  and  two  long-playing  rec 
but  surely  they  had  some  someplace. 

But  let's  say  just  for  the  sake  of  arguPj: 
that  I  do  find  something  to  put  in  the  s> 
wiches.  The  next  problem  is  to  find  S'^ 
thing  to  put  the  sandwiches  ///.  I  know  u 
can  buy  sandwich  bags,  but  I  never  tl 
right  about  that  when,  after  all,  they  « 
you  all  those  nice  little  brown  bags  free  li 
lettuce  and  bananas.  But  try  to  find  a  It 


brown  bag  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morni 
usually  wind  up  packing  a  sandwicl 
apple  and  two  cookies  in  a  bag  that  h< 
twenty-six-pound  turkey.  Even  after  1 
off"  the  top  half  and  fold  it  down,  it  still : 
as  if  it  contained  a  painter's  overalls. 

Now  there's  the  little  item  of  milk  nn 
In  the  school  our  children  attend,  milk 
eight  cents  Four  children  times  four  bi 
of  milk  should  give  you  a  figure  of  \ ' 
two  cents,  or  one  quarter,  one  nickel, 
two  pennies.  In  theory,  the  oldest  boy  t 
take  that  money  and  pay  for  the  four  bi 
of  milk  when  all  assemble  in  tiie  lunchn 
In  practice.  I  have  only  to  mention 
eminently  sensible  plan  to  uncork  such 
and  lamentations  from  the  other  thri 
haven't  been  heard  since  the  time  I  gave 
large,  empty  crate  to  the  trashman,  not  ki 
ing  it  was  a  clubhouse. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  others 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  Chris  in  the  In 
room  because  his  shirt  tail  is  always  on 
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Peas  Orleans..  «  distinctive  and  delicious 

to  accent  the  sweet  spring  flavor  of  Del  Monte  Peas 


way 


Here's  a  sweet  surprise  for  guests— so  good  and 
easy  with  Del  Monte  CoaHj^  QMJenVeas  that  you'll 
want  to  add  it  to  your  everyday  recipe  file,  too. 

That's  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  Del 
Monte  Peas  —  they  offer  so  rnuch  flavor  for  so 
little  work,  you  can  add  an  extra  touch  of  your 
own  even  at  a  moment's  notice.  Always,  you  can 
expect  full,  natural  flavor  from  these  peas.  They're 
a  happy  blend  of  smaller,  sweeter-tasting  peas 
with  larger,  richer-tasting  ones  —  the  kind  of 
flavor  blend  you  get  in  fresh  peas.  And  every 
single  one  is  tender. 

Serve  Del  Monte  Peas  this  way,  or  yours,  soon! 


PEAS  ORLEANS 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 


2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh  mint 
leaves  (or  1  teaspoon  crumbled 
dried  mint  leaves) 

Coarsely  grated  rind  of  Vi 
medium  orange 


Juice  of  '/>  medium  orange 
(about  Vi  cup) 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

'/•  teaspoon  salt 

1  can  (17  01.)  DEL  MONTE 
Brand  (S>t£y  g^uUn  Peas 


Melt  butter  or  margarine,  add  mint  and  orange  rind.  Simmer 
gently  3  or  4  minutes.  Stir  in  orange  juice,  sugar  and  salt. 
Drain  DEL  MONTE  <Sit£y  QcnJen  Peas.  Add  peas  to  sauce  and 
mix  lightly.  (Remember,  all  these  peas  are  tender!)  Cover 
and  cook  till  peas  are  hot.  Delicious  served  with  lamb  — try 
spooning  a  little  of  the  sauce  over  it  at  serving  time.  Serves  4. 


Deltnonte  Peas 


^^weetpeas 
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Smart  Wife! 

. . .  saves  money  l)y  iisiii};  lasty, 

home  made  k  lloxers  lor  luil)l)y's  lunch 

Hot  Lunch! 

.  .  slews,  soups,  l)ake<l  heaus, 
chop  suey,  (  hickcn.  (  hili,  eassevoles  — 
all  stay  piping  hoi  I 

Happy  Husband! 

.  .  thrives  on  home  tookin'.  knows  he's 
saviufi;  money,  enjoys  his  Itinchcs. 


"The  more  the  child  feels  pushed, 
the  more  he  slows  down. 
ITs  a  neat  way  for  him  to  fight  back, 
he's  asserting  his  right  to  resist  domination. 


OR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 

Can 
dawdlers  \  )c 

Bv  MKNJAMIN  SPOCK.  M.D. 


I've  heard  quite  n  few  mothers  complain 
about  procrastination  in  children,  and 
the  descriptions  are  often  the  same.  My 
experience  has  been  that  though  there 
are  some  girl  procrastinators,  there  arc  a 
lot  more  boys.  And  the  parents  who  are 
driven  mad  are  more  commonly  the 
mothers.  C  hildren  may  show  some  pro- 
crastination in  the  preschool  years,  but 
the  problem  usually  becomes  worse  in 
the  early  school  years.  So  let's  take  a 
typical  situation:  a  mother  telling  about 
her  nine-year-old  son. 

She  starts  with  the  trouble  she  has  in 
llie  morning.  That's  the  time  when  the 
family  needs  to  hurry  most  and  when  the 
procrastinator  is  usually  at  his  worst. 
The  mother  says  she  has  to  go  back  into 
his  room  several  limes  to  get  him  out  of 
bed.  Then,  while  she's  making  breakfast, 
she  has  to  keep  checking  to  see  whether 
he's  getting  dressed.  Often  he  isn't.  She 
reminds  him,  more  and  more  forcefully, 
to  get  going.  When  it's  time  for  break- 
fast, she  may  tinii  him  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  stark  naked.  Apparently  he 
started,  some  time  ago,  to  slip  one  sock 
on,  but  froze  in  that  position  while  he 
read  a  comic  book. 

When  he  gets  to  the  table  he's  way  be- 
hind schedule,  but  you  wouldn't  know 
it  from  the  way  he  acts.  He  dreams  off 
and  on,  and  he  eats  in  slow  motion.  The 
mother  tells  him  frantically  that  he'll  be 
late  for  school  or  miss  the  bus,  but  he 
doesn't  look  as  if  he  had  heard.  If  he  has 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  to  wait  for 
him  to  start  to  school,  they  add  their 
noisy  warnings.  If  they  leave  without 
him,  he  may  put  on  a  slight  burst  of 
speed  at  the  very  last  second,  or  when  he 
sees  the  school  bus  arrive. 

The  situation  is  repeated  at  lunchtime. 
There  is  difficulty  in  the  afternoon  and 
on  weekends  if  there  are  chores  to  be 
done  or  appointments  to  be  kept.  When 
the  family  is  going  anywhere,  everyone 
else  is  in  the  car  before  this  child,  calling 
to  him.  There's  usually  trouble  at  bed- 
time. A  dawdler  has  to  be  driven  even 
harder  than  the  average  to  take  a  bath, 
and  then  he  has  to  be  shouted  at  re- 
peatedly to  get  out  of  the  bathroom.  He 
may  barricade  himself  in  the  bathroom 
for  exasperatingly  long  periods  at  other 
times  too.  If  he's  a  reader  at  all,  he  may 
bury  himself  in  books  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions, as  if  they  were  a  refuge  from  all 
the  pressures  of  the  world. 

What  makes  procrastination?  Pos- 
sibly inborn  temperament  plays  a  part. 


At  the  rate  this  lad  is  going,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
he  even  thinks  of  putting  on  that  other  sock. 


though  this  has  not  been  proved.  Some- 
times it  starts  in  the  toilet-training 
period.  Many  a  baby,  somewhere  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  months  of 
age,  suddenly  realizes  that  his  bowel 
movement,  which  up  to  then  he  has  been 
depositing  in  the  toilet  or  potty  without 
much  thought,  is  a  personal  matter,  a 
product  of  his  own  body.  He  discovers  it, 
you  might  say,  as  he  discovers  other  parts 
of  his  body,  and  he  feels  rather  proud  and 
possessive  about  it.  He  may  no  longer  be 
so  willing  to  give  it  up  and  he  may  hold 
it  in,  at  least  as  long  as  his  mother  makes 
him  sit  on  the  seat.  If  she  is  very  per- 
sistent in  keeping  after  him  and  the  move- 
ment, he  may,  with  practice,  learn  to 
withhold  it  for  hours  and  even  days.  He 
thus  acquires  the  habit  of  resisting  pres- 
sure by  delaying.  If  his  mother,  in  exas- 
peration, continues  for  many  months  to 
demand  the  movement  and  if  he  chooses 
to  continue  to  balk  in  the  same  way,  the 
pattern  of  stalling  may  become  per- 
manent, and  spread  to  other  situations 
besides  toileting. 

Another  child  may  develop  pro- 
crastination without  going  through  any 
visible  struggle  over  toilet  training.  A 
combination  which  seems  to  favor  it  is  a 
mother  with  an  energetic,  impatient  dis- 
position and  a  child  who  seems  to  be 
deliberate  by  nature.  This  causes  no 
trouble  during  the  first  year,  when  no  de- 
mands are  put  on  a  baby  anyway.  But 
when  he  gets  to  be  one  and  two  he  is 
expected  to  come  to  the  table  when  it  is 
mealtime  and  to  feed  himself,  to  keep  up 
with  his  mother  when  she  is  walking  him 
to  the  playground  or  through  the  super- 
market. This  is  a  slow-moving,  attention- 
wandering  age,  which  puts  a  strain  on 
any  mother's  patience.  More  important, 
it's  an  age  when  the  child's  nature  insists 
that  he  develop  his  independence.  He 
feels  that  he  must  assert  his  dignity  and 
his  rights  as  an  individual.  He  says 
"No"  whenever  he  sees  an  issue,  even 
about  things  he'd  like  to  do.  He  certainly 
objects  to  being  bossed  in  obvious  ways. 
He  insists  on  trying  to  do  things  for  him- 
self— like  putting  on  shoes — though  it's 


apparent  that  he  doesn't  have  the  skill.  If 
he  gets  way  behind  his  mother  on  the 
sidewalk  and  she  stops  and  calls  him, 
he's  apt  to  stop,  too,  though  he  may  pre- 
tend not  to  notice  her.  If  she  starts  back 
after  him,  he  may  move  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

The  temptation  to  the  parent  to  prod 
and  get  irritated  is  severe.  However,  this 
age  period  is  a  lot  less  trying  for  some 
parents  than  for  others. The  very  easygoing 
mother  is  not  trying  to  steer  the  child  all 
day  and  she  doesn't  worry  a  lot  about 
shaping  his  character.  It's  her  nature  to 
live  and  let  live,  so  there  aren't  too  many 
occasions  to  tangle  with  the  young  rebel. 
A  mother  who  sails  through  life  on  charm 
and  tact  enjoys  using  her  ingenuity  to  get 
her  child  to  do  what  she  wants  him  to  do. 
The  mother  who  doesn't  feel  much  obli- 
gation to  control  her  own  feelings  blows 
up  every  once  in  a  while  when  exasper- 
ated with  her  obstinate  small  child,  then 
feels  relieved  and  lets  him  alone. 

I  think  it's  particularly  the  parents  who 
have  more  than  average  amounts  of 
masterfulness  and  impatience,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  are  conscientious  in  try- 
ing to  control  any  aggressiveness  on  their 
own  part,  who  are  most  apt  to  keep  push- 
ing their  children  and  thus  foster  daw- 
dling. Occasionally, it's  the  mother  who 
feels,  underneath,  critical  or  rivalrous 
with  men  (perhaps  as  a  result  of  child- 
hood tensions  with  brother  or  father) 
who  has  the  most  impatience  with  her 
son. 

However  the  trouble  starts,  when  a 
child  dawdles  an  impatient  parent  feels 
like  pushing.  The  more  the  child  feels 
pushed,  the  more  he  slows  down.  It's  a 
neat  way  for  him  to  fight  back.  He's  as- 
serting his  right'to  resist  domination.  Al 
the  same  time  he  gets  back  at  his  parents 
in  a  way  which  is  particularly  irritating 
to  them.  Yet  he  doesn't  have  to  take  the 
dangerous  course  of  openly  defying  the 
parent  (the  way  a  less  strictly  controlled 
child  might).  It's  as  if  he  and  his  parent 
were  both  afraid  of  open  hostility,  the 
parent  because  of  conscientiousness  and 
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Theres  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours: 


Ken-L-Rotlon,  Americo's  largest  selling  dog  food,  is 
one  of  the  few  thot  con  bear  this  U.S.  Deportment 
of  Agriculture  seal.  It  assures  you  that  Ken-L-Rotion 
is  pure,  wholesome  and  completely  nourishing. 


He's  different  from  the  rest.  So  is  Ken-L-Ration,  packed  with  protein-rich  Lean  Red  Meat  .  .  . 
delicious  steaks,  chops  and  roasts  of  U.S.  Gov't.  Inspected  Horse  Meat.  Other  essential  ingredients 
too.  This  is  the  kind  of  food  your  dog  wants,  and  Ken-L-Ration  provides  all  the  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals  he  is  known  to  need  every  day  to  keep  in  trim  good  health. 


fVotect  his  good  health  with  the  Lean  Red  iVIeat* 

of  Ken-L-Ration  .  .  .  nnore  people  do! 
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HINTS 


COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  DAN  GERBER,  MOTHER  OF  FIVE 


Words  about  ivalk-abouts 

Sometimes  Mollieis  are  ajil  to  lliink  tlial  once  haliy  walks,  ' 
he  needs  less  in  the  way  of  mother  love  and  attention.  Kven 
ihongh  a  little  };aii-al)out  siiows  real  tlasiies  of  self-reliance, 
he  aeliially  needs  more  allVetion.  protection  and  jjuidancc 
than  the  ■■slay-imt"  lialiy.  Kxtra  alTeetion  to  olTset  increased 
frustration  .  .  .  extra  |)roteetion  from  lioiisehold  ha/.ards 
,  .  .  extra  {inidance  in  tiie  aei]iiisilion  of  new  skills. 


Good  news  for  toddlers 
4^ 


Kor  the  lirsi  lime  .  .  .  delicious  cookies  with  truly  nutritious 
Icaniufis.  (".tMher  Cookies  are  more  than  sugar  "n  spice. 
They  pro\ide  twice  as  nuieh  protein  as  most  other  cookies 
liecause  they  contain  prolein-rich  so\  Hour  and  nonfat 
milk  solids.  What's  more.  C'.crher  Cookies  are  gla/.ed  witii  a 
delicate  icing  that's  enriched  with  important  15-vitamins. 
Yes.  vitamins  in  the  icing  so  ihey  can't  he  lost  in  baking. 
Delicious  as  a  dessert  .  .  .  scrumptious  as  a  snack. 


Safety-first  department 

If  you  have  an  into-everything  toddler,  these  reminders 
will  help  prevent  njischief  and  mishaps: 

•  It's  easier  to  put  "untouchables"  like  table  lighters, 
scissors,  etc.  out  of  reach  than  to  retrieve  them  from  a 
determined  grasjter. 

•  Close-to-the-Hoor  cupboards  should  be  free  of  cleaning 
comi>ounds.  soap  powders,  etc. 

•  Dangling  iron  and  toaster  cords  spell  disaster.  So  do 
open,  bump-into  drawers  and  doors. 

Variety  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 

No  one  wants  the  same  vegetables  every  day.  and  babies 
and  toddlers  are  no  exception.  C.erber  oflfers  43 
Strained  and  Junior  \  egetables  and  \  egetable  and  Meat 
Combinations  for  appetite  interest  and  a  variety  of  nutrients. 


Nutrition  note  from  Dan  Gerber 

One  of  the  most  iniportant  jobs  of  our  Research  Staff  is 
the  evaluation  of  the  vitamin  values  ol  various  foods. 
The  most  recent  of  these  evaluations  was  to  determine  the 
amount  of  vitamin       in  our  foods.  (Thai  s  the  vitamin 
needed  lor  healthy  skin,  a  sound  nervous  system  and  the 
utilization  of  fats  and  proteins.)  To  date.  92  Gerber 
Babv  Foods  have  been  tested  for  this  important 
vitamin.  These  tests  demonstrate  the  widespread  Gerber 
occurrence  of  vitamin  U,-,  i"  Gerber  Babv  Foods. 


babies  are  our  business  .  .  .  our  only  business! 


BABY  FOODS 
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self-control,  the  child  because  of  fear  of  losing 
the  parent's  love.  Instead,  they  all  tacitly 
agree  on  a  restricted  sort  of  combat  wiiich 
never  becomes  lethal  but  which  never  ends. 

Prevention  is  a  lot  easier  than  cure.  In  the 
case  of  the  I '  2-year-old  who  has  decided  he 
wants  to  retain  his  bowel  movement — at  least 
until  he  is  off  the  scat— the  baffled  mother  may 
assume  she  has  only  two  alternatives:  to  give 
up  her  training  efforts  for  an  indefinite  period, 
which  seems  intolerable  to  her;  or  to  keep  the 
child  on  the  pot  for  as  long  as  necessary  and 
to  exhort  him,  earnestly  or  sternly.  The  second 
method  expresses  the  mother's  feelings  better, 
but  the  flaw  in  it  is  that  the  frailest  child  can 
always  beat  her  at  this  game.  However,  there 
is  a  third  approach.  This  is  to  say  hopefully  to 
the  child  each  day,  when  cleaning  up  the  ac- 
cident. "Maybe  tomorrow  when  you  want  to 
do  duty,  you'll  tell  mommie  and  do  it  like  a 
big  boy  in  the  seat."  This  is  not  insisting  on 
getting  something  out  of  him,  but  suggesting 
that  someday  he'll  want  to  grow  up.  It  won't 
change  his  mind  right  away — nothing  will. 
But  it  will  work  sooner  than  grim  insistence. 
This  advice  sounds  logical  enough.  But  it's 
hard  to  carry  out  for  those  parents  to  whom 
soiling  and  balking  are  the  most  irritating 
things  a  child  can  do. 

In  the  case  of  the  two-year-old  who  keeps 
stalling  on  the  way  to  market,  there  are  several 
alternatives  to  urging  him  to  hurry.  If  the 


FORECASI;  COLDER 

By  MILDRED 
BROMLEY  GRENIER 


'I'licrc's  a  lliiii  wiUI  s<>ii<;  on  the 

loloplnnK'  wire, 
("liiniin'v  smoke  rises  like  a  lull 

cliiireh  spire. 
And  lh<-  ^ra>  <-:il  sils  with  her 

(ail  lo  lire. 


mother  keeps  moving  along,  the  child  will 
usually  follow,  despite  his  stops  and  his  side 
trips,  just  as  ducklings  follow  the  duck,  but 
this  kind  of  progress  is  particularly  frustrating 
to  some  parents.  It's  more  practical  to  pop  him 
in  his  stroller  and  whisk  him  along,  postpon- 
ing the  stroll  till  another  time  of  day  when 
there  is  no  hurry.  Or  he  might  be  left  with  a 
neighbor. 

But  suppose  that  the  fat  is  in  the  tire,  in  the 
sense  that  the  child  is  now  seven  or  eight  years 
old  and  a  confirmed  dawdler.  In  the  age 
p)eriod  between  six  and  twelve  the  child's 
striving  to  be  more  independent  of  his  parents 
and  to  run  his  own  life  seems  to  accentuate  his 
tendency  to  use  procrastination  as  a  universal 
weapon.  Besides,  the  necessity  for  him  to  get 
up.  eat  breakfast  and  get  oft'  to  school  pre- 
sents a  crisis  live  mornings  a  week  which  can't 
be  evaded  the  way  certain  troublesome  situa- 
tions can  be  dodged  in  the  preschool  period. 

The  best  strategy  I  know  (and  I  don't  mean 
it's  sure-fire)  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
is  for  both  parents  to  keep  as  much  in  the 
background  as  possible,  so  that  the  child's 
own  sense  of  obligation  and  pride  about  get- 
ting to  school  on  time  w  ill  hav  e  the  best  chance 
to  motivate  him.  Parents  who  have  been 
prodding  and  threatening  for  months,  with 
less  and  less  success,  will  swear  that  the  child 
has  no  sense  of  urgency  about  getting  to 
school  at  all.  But  that  isn't  usually  true. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  children  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  conscientious  family  are  in 
considerable  awe  of  the  rules  of  school  and 
are  quite  sensitive  to  the  disapproval  and 
snickering  of  their  classmates.  The  reason  this 
is  not  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  procrastina- 
tor  is  that  the  tug  of  war  v\  ith  his  parents  and 
the  turmoil  each  morning  so  preoccupv  him 
that  he  has  almost  no  time  to  think  about 
school  until  the  last  minute. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1  15 
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evenflo  SUPER  PLASTIC  Nl 
MADE  OUR  TRIP  EAS\[ 

"We  had  to  drive  across  tli€ 
when  Karen  was  two  month^ 
I  was  so  grateful  for  Evennd 
Plastic  Nursers,"  writes  Mrs. 
Drayne,  Jr.  of  San  Diego.  "I 
real  convenience  to  have  unbrj 
bottles  I  could  sterilize,  and 
Super  Plastic  is  so  translucen 
could  fill  bottles  accurately 
how  much  formula  Karen  hadil 

Eventio  Super  Plastic  Niir 
feature  the  famous  patented  '\  \n 
Valve  Nipple  that  allows  foriil 
flow  freely  when  nursed. 

Because  they  ore  easier  ton 
handier  to  use.  more  mothers  ;(>E 
fto  than  all  other  nursers  coniLt 
Hospital  Tested       4-oz.  35$i 

Guaranteed  8-oz.  39{^ 

Slerilizabte 
Complete  wltti  Twin  Air- 
Valve  Nipple,  matching 
cap  and  disc.  Pink,  Blue,  / 
Maize,  Pure  Hospital  f 

® 


tol 


White 


evenflo 


These  and  other  qualify  Evenflo  Nursi^| 
lizers  and  Accessories  are  on  sale  evin 


EVENFLO,  RAVENNA, 


BLES 


event? 


While  you  are  waiting  you'll 
bless  pleasant,  soothing  Turns 
burn  due  to  acid  indigestion,  is 
relieved  by  easy- to- take,  fas 
Turns.  And  Turns  are  high  in 

ECONOMICAL  ^•os<=>^"^'' 

3-roll  econom; 


I  SIZE 

Size-wise  mothers  buy  by  AGE 
—buy  the  cap  that  grows  with 
the  boy.  New,  patented  Size- 
0-matic  fits  FOR  SURE— ends 
cap  try-ons  and  wrong  size 
returns. 

Label  color  tells  the  size, 

•  Ages  4-7,  red  label 

•  Ages  8-11.  blue  label 

•  Ages  12-up,  green  label 


if  ~  '"^S 

Guoraiitrfd  by  ^X 
Good  HouitkffpiDg 


SIZE-O-MATIC 

M  &  B  HEADWEAR  CO..  INC.  Richr 


The  purest,  beat  loved  of  all  baby  powders 
for  so  many  reasons: 

•  All  silky-soft  talc  . . .  with  no  rough,  uneven  grains. 

•  Guardian  against  rashes  . . .  helps  neutralize  diaper  irritants. 

•  Gentle  fragrance  . . .  keeps  babies  baby-sweet. 

•  Allergy-safe  .  . .  agrees  with  even  the  most  sensitive  skins. 


I  Johnson  Johnson 


/ 


A  delicate  green  foam  of  ostrich  feathers  cascading  from  a  fantasy  of  silk.  Specially  designed 
by  Bob  Bugnand  to  match  the  soft  luxury  of  Soft-Weve,  the  bathroom  tissue  that  has  everything. 
Finest  2-ply  facial  tissue  quality,  exquisite  "negligee  pastels,"  wonderful  new  "Perfect-tear" 
perforations  .  . .  even  a  "See-through"  wrap,  the  better  to  show  you  how  soft  the  colors  are ! 


Thio   most   noticod    little    lLJx:ujry   in   yocir  hiomd 


st-PL_Y  TISSUE   BY  Scott 


sott-weve 


FACIAL  QUALITY 

1WO-**LV  TtUUC 


Now—  new  " Perfect- tear" perfomtions 
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THE 
HONOR 
OF  BEING 
A 

mfif'  WOMAN 


A  DEFI.\mO\  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
WOMASHOOD  BY  A  DISTI.\GUISHED 
COXTEMPORARY  POET  A\D  WIFE  AM)  MOTHER 

By  PHYLLIS  McGLXLEY 


W'hen  we  had  been  married  only  a  few  months, 
•my  husband  (moved  by  God  knows  what 
private  and  loving  impulse)  paid  me  the  supreme 
compliment  in  his  power. 

"You  know,  dear."  he  remarked  fondly,  "you're 
a  wonderful  girl.  You  think  like  a  man." 

I  can  remember  refuting  him  passionately.  "But  I 
don"tl  I  don't !  What  a  horrid  thing  to  say!" 

-My  outburst  took  us  both  by  surprise.  We  laughed 
then  and  we  laugh  still  when  we  recall  it.  But  my 
denial,  if  overheated,  w'as  still  the  expression  of  a 
truth  I  had  not  until  then  really  considered.  I  was,  I 
am,  a  member  of  the  nation  of  w  omen.  And  in  spite 
of  our  new  freedoms,  of  all  our  recent  skills  and 
strengths  and  talents,  we  do  not  want  to  think  like 
men  or  feel  like  men  or  act  like  men — only  like 
women  and  human  beings. 

.Vlaintaining  full  citizenship  in  the  feminine  race, 
howe\er,  is  difficult.  Suddenly  enfranchised,  hastily 
given  the  keys  of  all  cities  and  all  liberties,  women 
resemble  one  of  the  new  states  created  after  a  war. 
\Ve  have  not  owned  our  freedom  long  enough  to 
know  exactly  how  it  should  be  used. 

We  are  urged  to  take  our  rightful  place  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  \N  e  are  also  commanded  to  stay  at 
home  and  mind  the  hearth.  We  are  lauded  for  our 
stamina  and  pitied  for  our  lack  of  it.  If  we  run  to 
large  families,  we  are  told  we  are  overpopulating 
the  earth.  If  we  are  childless,  we  are  damned  for  not 
fulfilling  our  functions.  We  are  goaded  into  jobs 
and  careers,  then  w  arned  that  our  competition  with 
men  is  unsettling  both  sexes. 

I  think  sometimes  with  tn\y  of  the  women  of 
other  eras  who  learned  their  duties  and  their  limita- 
tions by  prescription.  They  did  not  have  electric 
dryers  or  the  vote.  They  played  tennis  in  long  skirts ; 
and  they  w  ould  ha\e  fainted  dead  aw  ay  at  sight  of  a 
bikini  bathing  suit,  ^>^^len  they  possessed  fortunes, 
their  husbands  managed  the  money.  But  they  knew 
what  was  expected  of  them.  And  they  were  aware 
what  honor  was  due  them. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  our  honor  that  w  e  have  been 
steady  losers  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  "Honor!" 
The  \  er>  w  ord  has  taken  on  a  tinge  of  sentimental- 
ity. \\  e  ha\e  honors  instead :  prizes  for  writing  nov- 
els or  sailing  boats  or  winning  at  golf  or  inventing 
ad%ertising  slogans  or  answering  questions  on  tele- 
vision. \\e  have  our  pictures  in  the  papers  for 
becoming  Miss  West  Hohokus  or  .Mrs.  America. 
On  one  Sunday  a  year,  with  hysterical  assistance 
from  florists  and  candvmakers  and  greeting-card 
manufacturers,  we  are  hailed  as  Mothers.  Yet  the 
ancient,  almost  ccn^in^ec  on  page  25 


SO  irONDER 
ME.\  ARE 
THE  WAY 
THEY  ART 


ic'unan  i>  hut  (in  animal, 
animal  nut  of  the  highest 
order.  — VMMl  M)  Bl  RKE 

:t  that  woman  will  be  the  last 
ci\ilized  by  man. — .MEREorrH 

man.  a  dog,  and  a  walnut-tree. 
The  more  you  beat  'em  the 
better  they  be. — flller 

The  onI\  ij*ele«.<i  life 
is  woman"-.  — r)I»R \KLI 

tre  some  meannesses  whicK  are 
nJean  even  for  man — woman, 
y  woman  alone,  can  venture  Jo 
commit  them. — thackeray 


omen  are  to  be  talked  to 
as  below  men.  and  above 
lien.  — LORD  (:hf.<terfield 


o  such  thing  as  picking  out  the 
woman;  it's  only  a  question  of 
jngwative  badness. — pi„autl"S 

There  is  no  evil  so  terrible 
as  a  woman.— ElTtlPIDES 

Vomen  are  in  churches,  saints; 
broad,  angels;  at  home,  devils. 

— GEORGE  VMLKD4S 

Women  are  one  and  all 
a  set  of  %  ultures. — petronils 

foihin^  is  worse  than  a  woman, 
even  a  good  one. — menasder 


C^;7T--sbt  g  19:9  by  Pcr3i!  McGssIay 
This  is  a  chopfer  from  the  book 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  HEART 
soon  to  be  published  by  Viking  Press 


In  point  of  moraN  the  average  woman  Is, 
eren  for  bu>-ine^-.  too  crooked. — STEPHEN  LE-\CX>CK 


all  die  good  looks  a  blouse  can  hold 
. . .  a  true  wash  and  weai^  blouse  of 


SHIP  'N  SHORE'S  ceoutifully  styled  blouses... elegant  examples,  both, 
of  the  beauties  of  broadcloth  in  6S%  "Dacron"*  polyester  fiber  and  35% 
cotton.  Wash  and  wear  them  over  and  over,  their  good  looks  won't  wash 
out.  They  drip-dry  fast,  smooth,  neat.  Seldom  need  even  the  touch  of  an 
iron.  That's  the  beauty  of  "Dacron"!  Top,  yarn-dye  stripe  of  blue,  red, 
brown,  charcoal.  28-38.  About  $4.  Bottom,  in  white,  moize,  blue,  green, 
black,  pumpkin.  30-38.  About  $5. 

AVAILABLE     WHEREVER    SHIP     "N     SHORE     BLOUSES    ARE  SOLD. 


BcTTa  THINGS  K»  KTTEB  UVING ,  .  .  THaXGH  CH£v  : 
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lADIES'  HOME  J(| 


Dry  Skin  Cream 


Flakes  and  flurries  give  you  worries? 
Don't  try  to  wash  away  dryness  troubles 
with  teardrops  .  .  .  cleanse  your  delicate 
skin  with  Tussy  Dry  Skin  Cream! 
It's  made  just  for  a  princess  like  you  who  feels 
that  too  much  summer  sun  and  wind  have 
touched  her  cheek.  This  gentle  cleanser  coaxes 
make-up  and  dirt  away  quick  as  a  wish.  Then  the 
special  blend  of  moisturizers  and  lubricants 
goes  right  to  work  chasing  dryness  from  sight!' 
Promise  your  complexion  you'll  cleanse  with- 
Dry  Skin  Cream  happily  ever  after  .  .  .  just  SI. 25, 
plus  tax,  for  a  big  jar  of  wishes-come-true.' 
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;  :  ntinueo  from  page  23 
respect  which  was  once  paid  us  as 
.Mies  of  men  has  vanished  along  with 
.[  ners  and  Godey"s  Lady's  Book. 
!•  we  done  this  thing  to  ourselves  or  is 
n  urai  outcome  of  the  world's  trends? 
n  ur  grandmothers  agitated  for  equal 
1  when  there  were  jailings  and  long- 
^  adies  marching  with  printed  slogans  in 
5  irades,  was  that  the  beginning  of  our 
5!  tatus?  Or  would  the  times,  themselves. 
I  ced  us  to  take  up  the  terrible  burden 
[tity  which  we  now  carry? 

i  not  know  and  I  doubt  if  even  the 
il;ist  could  tell  us.  But  the  burdens  are 
Ijiresent  and  our  shoulders  sag  a  little. 

■  \g  because  the  equality  is,  actually,  in 
:  ily.  Women,  I  contend,  are  not  men's 
I;  1  anything  except  responsibility.  We 

ii  their  inferiors,  either,  or  even  their 
'i  5.  We  are  quite  simply  different  races, 
j  by  an  impulse  various  from  that  of 

separate  tide  beats  in  our  blood.  Our 

re  shaped  to  bear  children  and  our 
;  a  working  out  of  the  processes  of 
i,  "t  ct  for  the  first  time  in  history,  so- 
t  cs  no  cognizance  of  it. 
r  A I  icre  we  have  taken  the  wrong  turn- 
5  lew  here  along  the  path  through  this 
L  world,  we  have  been  misled.  Chiefly 
r  r  IS  one  of  education. 
1  mian's  training  tailored  for  her  needs? 
1 .11.  Her  education  is  a  hand-me-down 

m's  shelf — ■  garment  unaltered  and 
I  g.  f  rom  th  jment  a  little  girl  skips 
I  hoi^i.  she  becomes  a  cog  in  an  enor- 

stcin  which  was  designed  originally 
L  The  system — the  American  one,  at 
-  J  \ast  and  noble 

I  .lit.  But  from  kin- 

1n  until  she  grad- 
im  college,  the  girl 
;  il  111  it  exactly  like 

I I  Ik  I  S.  She  studies 
subjects,  becomes 

■111  at  the  same 
;  )h,  it  is  a  magnifi- 
L  she  learns;  ediica- 

■  the  mind  beyond 

1  ■  .lane  Austen  or  Saint  Teresa  or  even 
inkhurst  ever  dreamed.  It  is  truly 
i  .  But  Utopia  was  never  meant  to  exist 
I  disheveled  planet.  The  girl  sees  no 
i  e  between  herself  and  the  boys  who 
1  ]  tier  until,  say,  in  the  sixth  grade  a 
.frightening  llirlation  begins. 
;  in  the  private  schools  designed  for 
i  nc.  the  only  separation  is  physical. 
:  iject  matter  is  still  that  of  boys' 
My  own  daughters,  lately  out  of 
;  sehool.  might  as  well  have  gone  to 
i  r  Lawrenceville  for  all  the  difl'erences 
.  iculum.  They  learned  Latin  and 
:  atics  and  science  and  something  called 
:Spirit  and  the  kind  of  honor  which 
■lot  tattling  on  their  conteinporaries 
irned  how  to  take  college-board  ex- 
!  Ills  without  trembling,  '[h^y  played 
:  ind  basketball.  They  worked  on  maga- 

■  d  edited  yearbooks  or  they  played 
I  de  Bergerac  in  the  school  play  Some- 

nd  at  some  time  it  had  become  clear 
they  were  girls;  but  they  learned  that 
ust  as  they  acquired  the  ability  politely 
-'  an  invitation  over  the  phone  or  to 
boy  away  from  the  punch  bowl  at  a 
)0  far  as  they  knew,  the  privileges  of 
e  theirs  equally  with  those  of  their 
mrades. 

I  ge  they  suffer  still  the  same  delusions. 
Gerties  are  scarcely  less  restricted  than 
len's;  their  courses  are  identical.  This 
>  less  for  women's  colleges  than  for  the 
educational  and  state  universities.  In 
believe  the  students  at  women's  col- 
bor  under  an  immenser  illusion.  At 
:  coed  is  aware  that  she  is  something 
jpendage  to  men's  activities.  At  Smith 
h  Lawrence  or  Goucher,  she  herself  is 
;e  of  all  affairs,  in  a  woman's  world,  and 
I  competition  with  her  own  gender.  No 
ept  a  superior  woman  can  brush  her 
'  damage  her  expanding  ego. 

happens,  then,  to  these  beautiful 
ns  w  ith  their  healthy  bodies,  their  well- 
'  minds,  their  sense  that  the  destiny  of 
in  their  hands? 


Education  consists  in  being 
afraid  of  the  right  things. 

ANGCLO  PATRI 


The  object  in  most  cases  is  still  matrimony. 
But  if  the  girl  in  question  does  not  immediately 
acquire  a  husband,  or  if  she  has  an  expendable 
talent  or  trade  or  a  natural  bent  which  she  is 
eager  to  explore,  she  goes  to  the  market  place. 
There  she  is  in  for  a  shock.  She  discovers  that 
this  is  still  a  masculine  world,  that  most  of  the 
plums  are  reserved  for  men.  Sixteen  years  out 
of  her  possible  twenty-two  have  been  given 
over  to  education  and  this  is  her  first  lesson 
in  the  facts  which  most  concern  her!  She  may 
have  headed  her  class  in  anthropology  or 
business  management  or  medicine.  But  if  she 
wants  to  enter  a  profession  she  will  discover 
that  the  gates  which  swing  wide  for  young  rnen 
contract  narrowly  for  her. 

"Take  a  secretarial  course,  my  dear,"  ad- 
vises the  publisher  to  whom  her  literary  apti- 
tudes have  sent  her.  "That's  the  only  way  to 
begin  with  our  firm." 

"Why  not  teach?"  asks  the  vocational 
director  when  the  mathematics  major  applies 
for  a  business  job. 

The  medical  student  gets  sent  to  the  lesser 
schools.  The  young  lawyer  takes  the  position 
her  male  colleagues  have  declined.  Oh,  there 
are  ways  for  a  woman  to  succeed,  and  many 
do  succeed.  Women  are  alarmingly  adaptable. 
But  the  price  of  success  is  often  a  grinding, 
gouging,  knockabout  struggle  in  which  the 
essentially  feminine  quality  is  lost. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  a  bad  thing  that  the  world 
should  be  so  geared.  It  is  functional  and 
proper  that  ordinary  prices  should  be  designed 
for  men.  I  think  merely  that  girls  should  be 
realistic  as  to  their  chances. 
Not  that  it  ntatters  to  most  of  them.  For 
the  majority  still  marry, 
and  marry  young.  With 
the  ink  scarcely  dry  on 
their  diplomas,  they  hurl 
themselves  into  marriage — 
a  vocation  for  which  almost 
nothing  has  prepared  them. 
Education  has  told  them 
they  owned  no  impediment 
as  citizens   or  human 
beings — and  granted  them 
no  extra  honor.  Wifehood  is  something  they 
are  expected  to  know  by  instinct.  I  do  not 
refer  to  rudimentary  skills.  They  have  prob- 
ably learned  how  to  cook  a  bit  or  sew  a  rough 
seam.  They  have  sat.  for  an  outrageous  fee, 
with  neighborhood  babies. 

But  who  has  taught  them  that  they  are 
tools,  not  handlers;  creatures  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  fate  and  not  mistresses  of  it?  Have 
they  learned  what  a  woman  chiefly  needs:  a 
terrible  patience,  a  vast  tolerance,  forgising- 
ness  forbearance,  and  almost  divine  willing- 
ness to  forget  private  wants  in  the  needs  of 
family?  The  lucky  ones  are  born  with  that 
knowledge.  The  less  atavistic  have  to  study 
in  the  hardest  of  schools.  Some  never  get  it. 
Then  follow  the  recriminations  and  self-pity, 
the  divorce  court  or  the  analyst's  couch.  No 
one  who  looks  at  the  divorce  rate  in  our  coun- 
try can  feel  complacent  over  American  mar- 
riage or  American  education  either. 

For,  say  what  you  will,  making  marriage 
work  is  a  woman's  business  Marriage  is  not  a 
"■partnership."  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word. 
It  is  an  institution  invented  to  do  woman 
homage;  it  was  contrived  for  her  protection. 
Unless  she  accepts  it  as  such — as  a  beautiful, 
bountiful,  but  quite  unequal  association — 
the  going  will  be  hard  indeed. 

And  modern  society  conspires  in  various 
ways  to  make  it  more  difficult.  Boys  and  girls 
marry  before  they  are  financially  stable,  up- 
setting the  ancient  tradition  that  a  man  must 
have  a  house  of  his  own  to  which  he  brings 
his  bride.  The  young  wife,  in  turn,  trained  not 
to  make  a  home  but  a  living,  becomes  his 
working  comrade.  Either  she  shoulders  the 
double  burden  of  wage  earning  and  house- 
keeping or  she  presses  him  into  being  half 
housewife.  The  whole  machinery  of  marriage 
is  upset.  Or  else  the  children  come  and  do- 
mesticity closes  in  about  her  like  a  Bastille. 

"It  isn't  fair!"  is  the  commonest  cry  of  the 
young  woman  newly  married.  Well,  of  course 
it's  not.  She  should  have  been  told  long  ago 
that  life  is  seldom  fair,  and  that  woman's 
chief  honor  is  to  be  able  to  surmount  it. 

"Share  your  husband's  interests,"  she  has 
been  instructed.  So  she  can  beat  him  at  golf 


now.. .in  all  heel  heights, 
the  softness 
and  flexibility  of 


paradise 


Porodise  Kiltens/Kilten-etles 
from  oboul  %\S  10  SIS. 
SlighMy  higher  Denver  west. 


W/n  a  6-pair  shoe 
wardrobe  of  Paradise 
Kittens /Kitten  -ettes 
SfjoesI 

Everyone  receives  a  full-color 
picture  suitable  for  framing. 

Simply  tell  us  what  you  think  the 
kitten  is  saying  to  its  mother.  You 
will  receive  an  8V2  x  11  full-color 
reproduction  of  this  photograph  suit- 
able for  framing.  The  15  most  inter- 
esting answers  will  each  receive  a 
6-pair  shoe  wardrobe  of  Paradise 
KIttens/Kitten-ettes.  Get  your  contest 
entry  blank  and  full  details  from 
your  Paradise  Kittens/Kitten-eftes 
store.  Contest  closes  October  15, 
1959.  Write  us  for  name  of  store 
nearest  you. 


BRAUER  BROS.  SHOE  CO. 


What  is  the  kitten 
saying  to  its  mother? 
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Beautiful 


sweaters 


easy  to  care  for 
need  no  blocking 
resist  pilling 


1, 


Dear  to  the  heart  of  every  girl  is  the  carefree  story  of  "Ban-Lon" 
sweaters.  It  tells  the  way  they  keep  their  smart  good  looks,  their 
shape  and  softness,  wearing  after  wearing  after  wearing.  Tells 
that  you  can  completely  depend  on  these  favorites  for  automatic 
wash-and-wear  ease.  And  the  happy  ending  is  that  you  find 
"Ban-Lon"  sweaters  in  fine  stores  everywhere. 

^j^Uufiyia  da  ssics  for  girls  of  every  size.  Slipover  and 
cardigan  for  children  in  sizes  3-6X,  7-1  4.  For  ladies  in  sizes  32-40. 
These  "Ban-Lon"  classics  are  available  in  countless  lovely  colors. 


For  Your  l*rolectii»ii 

Sirm/tT.'t  u-hich  carry 
this  tratiemark 
must  pass  rigid  qiiaHt\ 
and  performance  tests. 


"E»et-rlaic"  Markrlint  Division,  ^  ilmin«liin,  Orlavrurc,  i.iii..r >  i-,-.  ihc  iiilitrnation^il  inrri'li.iiiiliiiing 
of  l\ie  "Han-I  -.n"  ami  '■Evrnihizc"  tradrili^rkcil  |>r.><liirl»  i,f  Jf»<.|>h  Ballrrofl  &  Sjm  Cm. 


or  listen  to  Mozart  with  him  or  make  a  good 
partner  at  bridge.  But  is  she  equal  to  meeting 
him  at  the  door  after  a  day  of  demon  antics 
among  her  children,  of  cakes  and  formulas 
spoiled  and  cleaning  women  who  did  not  ap- 
pear—and listen  honorably  to  the  story  of  his 
trials  and  disappointments?  Can  she  watch 
him  discipline  the  children  and  not  obv  iously 
interfere?  Can  she  treat  him,  in  other  words, 
like  a  husband  and  not  a  clumsy  intruder  or 
the  person  responsible  for  her  woes?  If  she 
has  worked  once  in  an  office,  she  knows  that 
business  holds  no  rougher  ordeals  than  does 
housekeeping.  She  understands  what  one 
saint — 1  believe  it  was  an  Ursuline  nun — was 
getting  at  in  a  sentence  I  recall  only  well 
enough  to  paraphrase.  This  saint  had  entered 
the  monastic  life  after  having  first  been  mar- 
ried, widowed,  and  forced  to  earn  a  liv  ing  for 
her  young  son 

"Nothing."  she  exclaimed  candidly,  "noth- 
ing in  the  rigors  of  a  convent  community  can 
equal,  for  difficulty,  the  day-by-day  exaspera- 
tions of  household  living." 

Three  centuries  have  not  changed  the  truth 
of  her  observation.  Rather,  they  have  under- 
lined it;  for  now  the  exasperations  come  as  a 
surprise. 

The  false  conception  of  marriage  as  a  com- 
plete partnership  is  especially  harmful  when 
it  is  extended — as  it  is  increasingly — into  the 
most  secret  places  of  womanhood:  into  the 
sanctuaries  of  sex. 

I  do  not  know  who  invented  the  myth  of 
sexual  equality.  But  it  is  a  myth  fostered  and 
nourished  by  semiscientists  and  other  fiction 
writers.  And  it  has  done  more.  I  suspect,  to 
unsettle  marital  happiness  than  any  other  in 


Maternal  love:  a  miraculous  substance 
which  God  multiplies  as  He  divides  it, 

VICTOR  HUGO 


this  myth-ridden  age.  A  young  wife  can  be 
deeply,  truly  in  love  with  her  husband  and  yet 
find  that  her  responses  are  slower  than  his,  less 
natively  ardent.  She  is.  in  fact,  a  wholly  nor- 
mal woman.  Her  abilities  simply  are  not  his. 
Contrary  to  the  nev\  mythology  that  a  less- 
than-fiery  woman  is  a  frigid  one,  this  is  natural 
and  not  to  be  worried  about. 

Frigidity  is  this  generation's  catchword,  one 
onl>  vaguel>  understood  and  constantiv  mis- 
used. Frigid  women  are  few  .  There  are  a  host 
of  diffident  and  slow-ripening  ones.  The  very 
planet  would  have  tipped  out  of  orbit  long 
ago  from  sheer  overpopulation  if  there  were 
no  differences  in  strength  and  continuity  of 
desire  between  the  sexes.  But  so  heavy  is  the 
hold  of  a  half-truth  that  the  girl  brought  up 
in  her  equal  world  to  believe  herself  no  dif- 
ferent from  a  man  is  shamed,  frightened  and 
bewildered  by  what  she  thinks  is  her  own 
lack.  Her  husband  is  disappointed  or  resent- 
ful. So  many  a  marriage,  which  in  a  less 
gullible  era  would  have  turned  out  happily, 
totters  and  falls  apart  over  a  perfectly  natural 
disparity. 

The  consummation  of  love  in  the  flesh  is 
compelling  and  magnificent.  But  it  has  been 
sentimentalized  out  of  all  proportion.  It  is  not 
the  whole  of  love,  nor  is  it  the  whole  of 
marriage.  It  is  good  that  prudery  has  van- 
ished. It  will  be  better  when  the  exaggeration 
of  sex  as  such  subsides  into  realism— when 
girls  who  long  ago  ceased  behavins^  like 
Victorian  heroines  also  leave  off  imilaling  ladv 
rakes. 

How  do  we  reverse  the  trends,  then?  How 
do  we  alter  education  so  that  ii  w  ill  emphasize 
differences  as  well  as  likenesses  between  the 
genders?  I  do  not  know  ,  but  somehow  it  must 
be  managed. 

Perhaps  v\ithout  relinquishing  our  new 
learning  or  our  immediate  opportunities.  v\e 
must  return  to  a  more  native  sphere.  Let  us 
teach  our  daughters  not  self-reali/ation  at  any 
cost  but  the  true  glory  of  being  a  woman — 
sacrifice,  containment,  pride  and  pleasure  in 
our  natural  accomplishments.  Let  us  win  back 
honor.  The  honors  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. D 


TRUST  YODOli 

Get  the  beauty-cream  deodora 

fortified  for  longer,  safer  prote 

Yodora  is  fluffy  white  . .  .  specially 

to  sensitive  skin  vsCSSSV^ 
......  . 
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Live  your 

^'golden  years 

without  laxative: 

Growing  older  doesn't  mean  \ou 
to  take  laxatives  or  "bulks"  that  \ 
unnaturally,  uncomfortably!  Take 
Regutol.  It's  not  a  laxative,  y 
restores  regularity  as  no  laxative 
Regutol  simply  makes  the  moistu 
vour  colon  keep  waste  soft  for  e 
normal  elimination.  ^-j^^rsnms 

Hospital-proved. /^^CuaraDieed 
not  luihit-fonnini;.  30  \Good Houseked 
tablet.s.  SI. 00.  Try  itl  ^^5«imi'^ 


Callousc 

Pain,  Burning,  Tendern* 
at  Bali  of  Your  Foot? 


Fastest  Relief 
Ever  Discovered! 


The  Ball  of  Your  Fo, 
"Floats"  in  Foam 


You  never  tried  anything  so  wonderful  1* 
Ci/.</iion  — not  vol/  — absorbs  the  shock 
step.  Made  of  soft,  fle-sh  color  I^ilex  1 
Loops  over   toe  — NO  adhesive.  Wa.-- 
Worn  invisibly.  Reaiitifiilly  tailored— 
only  .SI  ()0  pair.  At  UruK.  .Shoe.  Dep' 
Stores  and  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  (^)infort  " 
Ti  y  Dr.  S(  holl  s  HAI.L-O-FOOT  Cuslii 
not  obtainable  lo<  ally.  send  price  and  si 
for  woman  or  man.  Satisfaction  giiarin 

DR.  SCHOLL'S,  Dept.  8B.  Chicago  10,  iH'" 
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>queeze  Hottle 


for 
Gentle 
Murine 


REFRESHING 

CLEANSING 

SOOTHING 


URINE 

^[/filNE    if  ^  For  Your 

liForYour       '  ®EYES 

^EYES 


 Applies  one 

soothing  drop 
at  a  time 


fecover  this  neat  new  way  to  soothe  your  eyes 


ind  so  releix  tension 

:.MU  can  use  Murine  a  new  easy  way  to  comfort  your  eyes.  Murine's  new  squeeze 
-e  instantly  dispenses  one  soothing  drop  at  a  time.  Can't  spill,  leak  or  break. 

lie  Murine  is  an  aid  to  your  eyes'  own  natural  moisture.  It's  the  safe  way  to  float 
i  discomforts  of  smoke,  dirt,  wind  or  glare.  Soothes  and  refreshes  your  eyes,  and  so 
e<  tension.  Use  comforting  Murine  morning  and  night— and  any  time  your  eyes  feel 
or  "gritty."  Get  Murine— now  more  convenient  than  ever  in  the  new  squeeze  bottle. 

:    MURINE  /S  ALSO  ST  I LL  AVAI LABLE  IN  FAMILIAR  GLASS  BOTTLE 

WITH   SEPARATE  DROPPER      The  Murine  Co..  Inc..  ChiiaK".  U.S.A.  *Tradeniark3  ret;.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


So  handy  to  refresh  your  eyes  any  time 

After  swimming 


Hours  of  driving 


Sun  glare 
and  wind 


Just  plain  tired 
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2  easy  ways  to  turn 
a  cake  into  a  triumph! 

(Your  secret:  Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes) 


You  make  elegant  "cooked"  fluffy  frosting  without  cooking, 
with  our  Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes.  Thrifty,  too  —  just  add 
boiling  water.  And  we  guarantee  a  perfect*  frosting  every  time! 


Betty  Crocker  FloflFy  White  Frosting  Mix  beats  right  up  into  stiff 

snowy  peaks  that  lobl  and  knl.  Idea:  For  pretty  Shadow  Frosting,  melt 
over  hot  woter  1  square  (1  oz.)  unsweetened  chocolate  with  %  tsp. 
shortening.  Carefully  spoon  chocolate  around  the  topedgeof  frosted  coke. 


Betty  Crocker  Cherry  Fluff  Frosting  Mix  is  part/  p  r  k,  bn  ji  i  wiih 

red  maraschino  cherries.  Idea:  To  moke  Spring  Blossom  Frosting,  frost 
coke,  soving  1  cup  frosting.  Tint  deeper  pink.  Drop  10  mounds  of  frosting 
around  center  of  cake.  Draw  out  with  spoon  to  moke  petals.  Add  10  smaller 
mounds  for  next  row  of  petals.  Shape  center;  trim  with  silver  drag6es. 

PERFECT  I  Yes,  every  mi«  we  make  for  you  Is  Ruaianleeil  to  come  out  pertecl  oi  seni)  tno  Dox  lop  with  a  letter  (  JJIJi" 
describing  your  result  to  Belly  Crocker,  Boi  200.  Minneapolis  40,  Minn  ,  and  General  IVIills  will  send  your  money  back.  Vjlll^llS 


ABBOT  MILLS 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER.  M.D. 


"ft  lifii  tiiy/irsi  hahy  iias  bam,  I  ho.s  put 
Id  .sI<-<'i>  hrfiire  I  liinl  vmi  starfeti  lahor. 
.My  hiiliy  <li<lii't  hrvatliv  for  a  long  time, 
liail  to  ln'  ln'pt  ill  an  oxxfsen  tent  for 
lioiirx.  I  tlon't  iriint  lliiit  to  happen  to 
tliis  Itahyf 

The  next  patient  was  a  slender,  trim  young 
woman  in  her  twenties,  with  hair  brushed 
back  sleekly  and  eyes  that  met  the  doctor's 
challengingly,  almost  defiantly. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Abbott,"  the  doc- 
tor greeted  her.  He  looked  again  at  the  slip 
of  paper  his  secretary  had  placed  on  his 
desk;  then  glanced  inquiringly  at  his  visitor. 
"I  don't  see  any  information  about  you  here. 
My  secretary  notes  that  you  are  pregnant, 
but  that  you  have  come  in  just  to  talk  things 
over.  Is  that  correct?" 

Mrs.  Abbott  replied,  "Yes,  Doctor,  it  is. 
The  truth  is  ]  am  shopping  for  an  obstetri- 
cian. Does  that  sound  terrible?" 

'■]  wouldn't  say  so.  ]  gather  that  you  would 
like  to  tind  out  what  my  views  are  on  certain 
things;  see  if  we  would  agree  about  the  way 
your  case  would  be  handled?" 
"That  is  exactly  right,  Doctor." 
"It  is  certainly  your  privilege  to  satisfy 
yourself  about  an  obstetrician  before  you 
engage  him,  Mrs.  Abbott.  I  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  anything  you  would  like  to  know — 
if  I  know  it.  May  I  ask  >'om  a  question?  Is  this 
your  first  baby?" 

"No;  I  have  a  four-year-old  boy.  That's 
the  reason  I  am  being  cautious  this  time.  I 
don't  want  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
when  he  was  bom." 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  me  what  it 
was  that  you  objected  to." 

"It  was  the  anesthesia  part.  So  far  as  I 
know,  everything  else  was  all  right.  The 
nurse  had  no  sooner  finished  'prepping'  me 
than  I  was  put  to  sleep.  1  hadn't  even  started 
into  labor !  1  woke  up  ten  hours  later  and  was 
told  I  had  a  fine  boy.  But  when  I  asked  to 
see  him,  they  told  me  1  couldn't,  though  they 
insisted  he  was  perfectly  all  right.  I  was  still 
very  sleepy  and  I  was  sick  and  depressed 
too — I  suppose  from  the  stuff  they  had  given 
me,  and  the  bad  dreams  it  had  induced.  I  was 
sure  something  dreadful  had  happened  to 
my  baby.  1  will  never  forget  how  desperate  I 
felt." 

"That  kind  of  thing  can  be  very  worrying 
and  frustrating,  I  know.  But  the  baby  was 
all  right.  I  hope?" 


\ 


"Yes,  but  I  learned  later  that 
start  breathing  for  a  long  time.  The; 
work  and  work  with  him.  And  thi 
why  they  wouldn't  let  me  see  him 
he  was  in  an  oxygen  tent! 

"I  finally  got  my  doctor— I'll  call 
Blank— to  tell  me  about  it.  He 
twilight  sleep — morphine-scopolam 
keep  me  from  having  any  pain.  I  th 
must  have  dosed  me  very  heavily,  for 
knew  a  thing  from  the  time  I  was  gij 
first  hypodermic  until  I  came  to  afl 
was  bom.  Dr.  Blank  said  he  had  sta 
uterus  contracting  and  kept  labor  gi 
pituitary  stimulants;  given  by  hyp^ 
while  I  was  unconscious.  But  Billy 
groggy  when  they  brought  him  to 
though  he  had  been  under  oxygen 
think  doctors  used  twilight  sleep  an; 
1  thought  it  was  considered  too  dai 
for  the  baby." 

"1  don't  believe  there  are  many 
who  use  that  exaggerated  form  an; 
Mrs.  Abbott.  In  the  first  place,  it 
from  the  mother's  natural  powers  foi 
ing  the  baby;  necessitates  more  a 
help,  such  as  forceps.  Also,  too  man; 
were  lost  when  twilight  sleep  was  in 
because  they  were  too  sleepy  to  start 
ing  when  they  were  born.  The  sami 
applies  to  the  heavier  inhalation  anesi 
such  as  ether.  The  baby  is  anesthetizei 
gases,  too,  almost  as  much  as  the  motl 

"I  told  Dr.  Blank  that  I  wouldn't  ha| 
my  baby  run  that  risk  for  anything,  i; 
known!"  Mrs.  Abbott  blazed  indii 
"He  still  insisted  it  was  all  right, 
there  are  shots  for  the  baby  which] 
the  effects  of  the  anesthetic." 

"That's  true,  in  a  way.  We  do  ha\< 
clever  and  often  effective  ways  for  si 
ing  the  baby  to  breathe  when  it  is  tod? 
How  was  Billy  after  he  got  over  the 
thesia?"  ■  \ 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  have  asked  for  a 
baby.  And  he's  bright  and  strong  and 
now  as  he  can  be.  But  I  shudder  every 
think  how  it  might  have  been." 

The  doctor  nodded  approval.  "I 
with  you  absolutely,  Mrs.  Abbott.  A 
do  the  doctors  nowadays  whom  we  th 
as  the  top  ones  in  this  field.  It's  possibl 
Dr.  Blank  is  so  expert  with  his  methpi 
he  can  bring  the  babies  through  witho 
jury.  But  I  wouldn't  want  to  take  si 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  30 
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For  breakfast  or  lunch  or  Sunday  brunch— help  yourself! 

ENJOVABANANAl 


lUICK  BREAKFAST  TREAT  Who  doesn't  lova- 
inana  muffin!  Add  1  cup  diced  banana  to  your  favorite 
luffin  mix  batter.  Bake  according  to  package  directions. 


elp  yourself-addabananal  A  medium  banana  has  only 
!  calories  and  so  much  satisfaction!  Bananas  help  you  to 
ivt  vitality,  too  —  they  supply  vitamins,  minerals  and 
holesome  fruit  sugars. 

alorie  low, vitality  liigti- bananas  belong  in  your  daily  diet! 


HAPPY  LUNCH  IDEA 


FREEI  New  Chiquita 
Banana's  Cookbook!  24 
fuU-color  pages!  Over  80 
new  recipes  and  serving 
ideas!  Send  your  name 
and  address  to  United 
Fruit  Co..  Box  16A,  Mt. 
Vemon,  New  York. 


Sliceabanana  into  your  favorite  salad  before  you  toss  it  —  easy 
way  to  add  extra  flavor,  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  but  very 
few  calories.  Good  way  to  sparkle  dinner  and  party  meals,  too. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

PIER  3,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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How  you  can  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of 


NERVOUS 


TENSION  HEADACHE 


Better  than  aspirin 
even  with  buffering  added 


How 
<  Tension 
Headaches 
Start 


Most  headaches  are  caused  by  tension  that  tightens  the 
muscles  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  scalp.  This  tension 
puts  pressure  on  nerves  and  causes  headache  pain.  In  turn, 
the  pain  builds  up  more  tension,  more  pressure  —  makes  your 
headache  worse.  To  break  this  vicious  pain  cycle  and  obtain  fast, 
more  complete  relief  —  you  should  try  the  special  medication 
in  Anacin.  not  obtainable  in  aspirin  nor  in  aspirin  with  bufifering. 


ANACIN 


relaxes  tension 


•  releases  pressure  •  relieves  pain  fast 

Tension  headaches  need  the  extra  medication  in  Anacin.  So  why  limit 
yourself  to  aspirin  or  buffered  aspirin  which  contains  only  one  pain 
reliever  and  has  no  special  medication  to  relax  your  tension?  Anacin  is 
a  special  combination  of  medically  approved  ingredients  which  3  out 
of  4  doctors  recommend  for  pain  of  headache,  neuritis  and  neuralgia. 
Anacin  Tablets  give  a  better  TOTAL  effect  in  pain  relief  because  they 
relax  tension,  release  pressure  and  relieve  pain  fast.  They  break  up  the 
vicious  pain  cycle!  Safer,  too.  Anacin  does  not  upset  your  stomach.  See 
if  Anacin  doesn't  work  belter  for  you. 


3  out  of  4  doctors 
recommend 
the  ingredients  in 


FAST  f»AiiS/  /9£LiEi= 

lEADACHE    •    NEURALGIA    •  NEURITIS 
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risk,  when  there  was  no  compelling  reason  for 
it.  Even  though  we  have  some  effective  means 
for  helping  a  baby  start  breathing,  to  my 
mind  that  wouldn't  offset  the  fact  that  I,  as 
the  doctor  in  charge,  had  slowed  up  that 
breathing.  We  obstetricians  have  been  doing 
some  very  serious  thinking  about  these  mat- 
ters. The  emphasis  is  placed  today  on  using 
the  minimum  of  artificial  relief  to  mothers, 
and  mobilizing  their  own  resources  more  ef- 
fectively." 

"That  is  just  what  I  would  like.  Doctor! 
And  I'd  like  to  be  conscious  when  the  baby  is 
born.  I've  heard  there's  a  gas  called  Trilene, 
that  a  woman  herself  can  administer  whenever 
she  wants  some  relief;  as  much  or  as  little  as 
she  likes.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Trilene?" 

"As  a  method,  we  have  used  it  for  years. 
Trilene  works  more  rapidly  than  carbon  diox- 
ide and  most  other  gases,  and  is  safer  because 
it  lets  go  much  more  quickly.  In  certain  types 
of  women  it  is  quite  helpful.  But  the  majority 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  it  work  very  well. 

"I  might  say  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the 
techniques  of  adminis- 
tering gas  anesthesia 
generally  have  been 
greatly  improved.  But 
the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  very  often  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  follow- 
ing gas  anesthesia.  If 
the  patient  has  eaten  re- 
cently, as  many  obstet- 
rical patients  have,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  seri- 
ous, even  fatal,  resuhs 
from  breathing  in  vom- 
ited material." 

"Doctor,  tell  me  the 
truth.  Is  there  any  way 
of  giving  a  woman  re- 
lief from  pain  in  child- 
birth that  doesn't  en- 
danger her  or  her  baby 
in  some  way?" 

"Let  metellyou  about 
the  type  of  anesthesia 
that  I  use  in  many  of 
my  cases.  It  is  called 
saddle  block,  a  type  of 
spinal  anesthesia.  This 
is  administered  very  low 
in  the  spine,  so  it  does 
not  affect  heart  or  lungs, 
is  no  threat  at  all  to  the 
vital  processes.  It  is  one 
of  the  anesthesias  which 
do  not  affect  the  baby  at 
all.  It  gets  its  name  because  it  knocks  out  the 
pain  centers  in  the  area  which  would  sit  astride 
a  saddle,  and  in  the  uterus.  The  woman's 
powers  to  deliver  her  baby,  including  the  ac- 
tion of  her  abdominal  muscles,  are  hardly  im- 
paired at  all.  She  is  wide  awake  and  co-opera- 
tive throughout  the  delivery." 

"But  hasn't  there  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of 
spinal  anesthesia?" 

"Yes.  When  it  first  came  into  use.  But  the 
dangers  of  saddle  block  are  almost  nonexist- 
ent now  and  have  been  so  proved.  However, 
the  press  still  keeps  playing  them  up  for  some 
reason.  Nobody  thinks  of  bringing  to  public 
attention  the  accidents  that  occur  with  gas  and 
ether.  Yet  they  are  far  more  frequent,  es- 
pecially if  we  count  the  babies.  Next  to  local 
or  regional  anesthesia — which  is  a  bit  difficult 
to  apply  and  in  general  not  so  effective — sad- 
dle block  is  in  all  respects  the  best.  Better  by 
far  than  the  gases  and  ether,  or  chloroform." 

"Would  you  promise  to  use  saddle  block  if 
anesthesia  is  needed,  and  not  put  me  out  en- 
tirely?" 

I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Abbott,  but  I  can't  make 
an  absolute  promise  about  that.  Especially 
without  any  knowledge  at  the  moment  about 
your  general  health  and  the  condition  in  your 
pelvis.  Occasionally  there  is  a  serious  obstetri- 
cal emergency  which  demands  total  anesthesia. 
Actually,  there  are  very  few  obstetrical  pro- 
cedures that  can't  be  done  under  spinal, 
though  sometimes  it  may  have  to  be  a  little 
more  than  a  saddle.  However,  I  would  have  to 
retain  the  privilege  of  deciding  what  program 


W  INSATIATE 

By  ELIZABETH  McFARLAND 

One  life,  one  time  to  lo<jse  the 

spirit  in 
Will  not  content  a 

world-enamored  ghost. 
I  have  a  dream  of  islands  drunk 

and  lost. 
Of  cities  shining  w  ith  embossed 
decay. 

Where  olil  ships  feed  alntiit  their 

harlM>rs'  knees, 
An<l  the  avalanche  of  sun  pours 
gold  on  histories. 

There  limned  on  air 
Dim  |M>rticoes  pace  into  mind, 
(Gesturing  down  pia/./.as  crossed 

in  time 
To  where  Shape  dances  in 

Time's  disarray : 
Cliiny,  once  towerle.ss,  green  in 

her  violet  close. 
Or  Giotto's  bell  note  wild  when 
Christ  arose! 
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would  be  best  for  you  when  the  time 
Of  course  there's  a  possibility  that  y 
not  need  much  of  any  anesthesia." 

"Suppose  you  had  to  take  stitch! 
Blank  gave  that  as  one  reason  for 
women  out  completely." 

"Saddle  is  the  best  for  that  sort  of  t 
But  there  are  lots  of  ways  of  taking 
stitches,  and  that's  another  point 
would  have  to  make  a  reservation.  I 
linquish  my  right  to  do  a  proper  repa 
indicated,  in  the  way  that  I  consider 

"What  is  your  practice  about  sedati 
ing  labor?  Can  you  at  least  promise 
won't  be  given  any  drugs  unless  I  rea 
them?" 

"I  can  certainly  promise  that,  Mrs 
There  are  times  when  some  sedation 
barbiturates  or  similar  products,  hflp 
tion.  Though  they  should  be  give* 
moderate  doses,  for  they  affect  the 
But  my  associates  and  I  are  finding 
use  them  less 
What  we  try  to 
our  obstetrical 
a  working  undc 
ing  of  the  laW 
tractions — I  a 
with  the  late  Dr 
Dick-Read  that 
a  better  wo 
'pains.'  When 
knows  that  her 
tions  are  helpi 
baby  through 
canal,  they  don 
her  half  so  m 
normal  cases, 
patient  has  bee 
erly  instructed 
hand,  there  ju 
any  need  forhea 
tion  during  lab 
Mrs.  Abbott 
forward  in  he 
exclaimed,  "Yo 
tioned  Dr.  Die 
Now  I  am  goin 
you  the  $64,00 
tion.  Suppose 
aren't  any  co 
tions,  that  every 
perfectly  norma; 

c 


pose  I  should 
want  to  have  it 
by  'natural  chil 
How  do  you  st 
that?  Do  you  e\ 
duct  childbirth 
the  Grantly  Die 
program?" 
"Would  you  tell  me  why  you  consi( 
the  $64,000  question?"  the  doctor 
curiously. 

"Well,  I'm  told  some  doctors  get 
such  a  thing  is  even  suggested." 

The  doctor  chuckled.  "I  hope  I'm  m 
to  disappoint  you,  then,  by  not  gettin 
The  fact  is  that  I'm  something  of  an 
of  the  psychology  of  the  Dick-Read  r 
In  fact,  many  of  us  obstetricians  haveti 
plete  program  available  for  women  wt 
it.  Generally  there  is  a  specially  traine 
who  teaches  the  routines.  A  younger  a; 
helps  with  educational  conferences  ar 
with  the  patient  during  labor.  It  is  wo 
for  many  women." 

"But  if  that's  the  case,  why  bother  « 
anesthesia  business  at  all?  Why  not  con 
normal  childbirths  that  way?" 

"Many  women  don't  want  naturj; 
birth.  And  not  all  women  are  fitted  \ 
perament  to  go  through  childbirth'' 
pain  relief  of  any  kind.  We've  learned 
have  to  be  very  careful,  in  our  natuta' 
birth  cases,  to  avoid  putting  the  wori' 
her  honor,  so  to  speak.  So  that  if  she  fin  '!> 
not  the  Dick-Read  type  after  all,  she  w(i 
she's  a  complete  failure  if  she  asks  fci 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  seen  serioF 
partiini  psychosis  result   from  a  w"' 
thinking  she  must  get  along  without  ant  J* 
when  she  was  not  really  constituted  todJj 
out  it.  I  think  this  is  the  main  reason  wf 
doctors  are  prejudiced  against  naturaf 
birth.  As  it  works  out,  a  considerable! 
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This  is  no  place  for  "second-best". . . 


his  is  the  place  for  BEST  FOODS 


it's  real  mayonnaise/ 

TUNA  BOATS 

.  .  .  new  party  way  to  serve  tuna  salad! 
The  tuna  salad  is  blended,  of 
course,  \vi  th  Best  Foods®  Real 
Mayonnaise,  the  mayonnaise 
with  delicate,  elegant  flavor. 
Serve  in  pepper  "boats"! 


TUNA  SALAD 


2  tbsp.  chopped  green  pepper 
2  tbsp.  finely  chopped  onion 
2  tbsp.  lemon  juice 
Y^  cup  Best  Foods  Real 
Mayonnaise 


2  Wz  oz.  cans  tuna 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

3  chopped  hard-cooked  eggs 

2  chopped  pimientos 
Salt  and  pepper 

Drain  tuna  and  break  into  chunks.  Combine  with  rest  of 
ingredients.  Chill,  and  serve  in  scooped-out  green  peppers. 


Fresh-made  in  the  West  .  .  .famous for  whole  eggs 
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slip  $2.00  touffant  slip  $3.00 

Rohes,  Sleepwear  an  J  Lingerie 
for  Teens,  Pre-Teens,  Girls,  Toddlers  and  Infants 


HER  MAJESTY  UNDERWEAR  CO.  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  Yorl«  1,  N.  Y. 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS   •   THE  FAIR,  CHICAGO    •   JOS.  HORNE,  PITTSBURGH    .   BOSTON  STORE,  MILWAUKEE    •    SANGERS,  DALUS 
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of  our  patients  who  start  natural  childbirth 
end  in  having  a  saddle  block  or  a  pudendal 
block  by  their  own  choice.  It  makes  a  happier 
experience  for  them." 

"I  never  heard  of  a  pudendal  block.  What 
is  that?" 

"It's  an  extended  type  of  the  local,  or  re- 
gional, anesthetics  I  mentioned  a  little  while 
ago.  It's  not  a  spinal,  and  isn't  so  effective  as 
saddle  block.  But  it  is  often  useful  if  a  patient 
is  prepared  to  have  natural  childbirth,  but  de- 
cides she  would  like  a  little  assistance.  She  is 
fully  awake,  retains  all  her  powers,  but  the 
pain  is  made  bearable,  and  adequate  repair 
work  can  be  done." 

"It  would  be  a  big  help  to  know  that  there 
is  some  harmless  way  available  to  cut  down 
pain,  if  one  wanted  it,"  Mrs.  Abbott  said 
thoughtfully.  "But  isn't  it  rather  unusual  for  a 
doctor  to  use  so  many  different  childbirth 
methods?  Are  you  the  only  one  here  with  a 
program  of  this  kind?" 

"No  indeed.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
other  doctors  in  this  city  who  adjust  their 
techniques  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
individual  mother  whenever  they  can.  Some 
probably  do  a  far  better  job  of  it  than  we  do 
in  this  office.  This  middle-of-the-road  kind  of 
program  is  pretty  much  capturing  obstetrics 
in  the  United  States,  I  am  glad  to  say.  We 
want  childbirth  to  be  a  natural,  happy  event 
for  all  concerned — including  ourselves.  Some- 
times this  is  best  accomplished  by  one  method, 
sometimes  by  another." 

"I  think  I  have  just  one  more  question  now. 
Doctor.  If  what  you  say  is  true  about  top  doe- 
tors'  advising  a   minimum  of  drugs  and 


The  measure  of  a  man't  real  char- 
acter Is  what  he  would  do  if  he  knew 
he  never  would  be  found  out. 

THOMAS  B.  MACAULAV 


anesthesia  in  childbirth — and  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  you  say  it — how  did  doctors  ever  get 
into  this  business  of  gases  and  ether,  and 
morphinc-scopolaminc,  and  heavy  sedation 
and  all  the  rest?" 

The  doctor  smiled.  "I  think  that's  really 
your  $64,000  question,  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  I  am 
glad  you  asked  it.  You  aren't  old  enough  to 
remember  when  doctors  were  upbraided  for 
not  doing  something  about  the  agonies  of 
childbirth.  But  I  am.  I  can  remember  what  a 
great  achievement  it  seemed  when  we  found 
techniques  for  taking  the  suffering  out  of 
labor  and  delivery.  Perhaps  in  our  enthusiasm 
we  carried  it  too  far.  It  took  us  some  time  to 
realize  the  ill  effects  that  occur  in  some  cases, 
especially  to  the  babies.  But  we  are  rapidly 
catching  up. 

"And  not  all  women  feel  the  way  you  do 
about  this.  I  had  a  woman  in  my  office  just 
yesterday  who  thought  she  had  been  terribly 
abused  because  she  had  been  refused  drugs 
or  anesthesia  when  her  baby  was  born,  for 
excellent  medical  reasons.  She  wanted  me  to 
promise  I  would  'dope  her  up,'  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  so  she  wouldn't  feel  a  thing! 
Naturally  I  told  her  I  couldn't  promise  any- 
thing of  the  kind." 

All  trace  of  the  original  suspicion  and  an- 
tagonism had  vanished  from  Mrs.  Abbott's 
manner. 

"I  suppose  it  is  hard  to  please  everybody," 
she  said,  "but  /  certainly  am  satisfied  with 
everything  you  have  told  me."  She  went  on,  "I 
would  like  to  be  your  patient.  Doctor,  if  you 
will  have  me.  I'm  really  not  this  argumenta- 
tive ordinarily.  1  just  felt  I  had  to  make  sure 
that  next  time  nothing  will  be  done  that  can 
possibly  harm  my  baby." 

"I'll  be  delighted  to  have  you  for  a  patient, 
Mrs.  Abbott.  I  think  we  will  get  along  a  lot 
better  for  having  had  this  clear  understanding 
in  advance.  I  can  promise  you  that  we  will  be 
working  together  for  the  same  goal :  a  delivery 
that  will  be  the  safest  possible  for  your  baby — 
and  the  happiest  possible  for  you  and  me." 


Olga 

CORSETRY.  ^ 


Fandango  girdle,  adjustable  waist,  16.50. 
store  name  and  free  figure  beauty  booklet  w 
Olga,  Dept.  J99,  7915  Haskell, Van  Nuys,C 
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also  Calluses.  Quick,  easy, 
and  economical.  Just  rub 
on.  Jars,  35  c.  60  (.  At  your 
druggist.  Money  ref  unded 
if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  symptoms  of 
ovarian  tumors. 


Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  Little  Wor 

Eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sneeze  without  feai 
Insecure  false  teeth  dropping,  slipping 
wobbling.  FASTEETH  holds  plates  firmer 
more  comfortably.  This  pleasant  powder 
no  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feel 
Doesn't  cause  nausea.  It's  alkaline  (n 
acid).  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  brea' 
Get  FASTEETH  at  drug  counters  everywhi 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surge 

STOPS  ITCH- RELIEVES  PAInI 

For  the  first  time  science  has  founj 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonf 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  ana 
relieve  pain  — without  surgery.  J 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relil 
ing  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinka^ 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were! 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonil 
ing  statements  like  "Piles  have  cea| 
to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substaj 
(Bio-Dyne* )— discovery  of  a  wolf 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available! 
S2ippository  or  ointment  form  under! 
name  Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at| 
drug  counters— money  back  guarantee 
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CITIZENS 

ESTABLISH 
THEIR  OWN 

EDUCATIONAL 
FUND 

. .  in  Fall  River. 
Massachusetts 


Help  for  the  Talented 
and  Ambitious  Student 

By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

Some  200,000  academically  able  youth,  grad- 
uated from  high  school  last  June,  are  missing 
from  the  college  rosters  this  fall.  These  boys  and 
girls  would  benefit  themselves  and  the  nation  if 
they  had  a  college  education,  but  for  them  all 
formal  education  is  at  an  end.  Some  are  not  in- 
terested in  attending  college,  but  for  most  the 
big  problem  is  lack  of  money. 

The  average  cost  of  tuition  and  required  fees 
alone  has  risen  over  70  per  cent  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Board  and  room  and  transportation, 
clothing,  books  and  supplies  must  also  be  paid 
for — at  rising  prices.  Where  can  a  student  get 
the  money  he  needs? 

How  citizens  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
attacked  this  problem  and  provided  community 
scholarship  funds  is  our  story  this  month.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  scholarship,  loan  and  job 
programs  helping  young  people  in  this  nation  to 
achieve  a  college  education.  A  total  of  approx- 
imately $108,000,000  yearly  in  scholarship  aid 
comes  from  state  governments,  business,  in- 
dustry and  educational  institutions.  Labor  un- 
ions, some  churches  and  foundations,  and  many 
service  and  professional  groups  have  scholar- 
ship funds.  These  assist  many  worthy  individuals, 
but  existing  scholarships  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  total  national  need.  More  community  enter- 
prises like  the  one  in  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine, 
would  help.  There,  the  percentage  of  area  young 
people  continuing  education  beyond  high  school 
has  doubled  since  1952,' thanks  to  scholarship 
"funds  given  by  summer  and  year-round  residents. 

Students  who  lack  funds  for  college  should 
not  overlook  possibilities  for  loans.  The  new 
Federal  Government  Student  Loan  Program, 
set  up  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  August,  1958,  authorizes  $295,000,000 
to  be  loaned  to  students  over  a  period  of  four 
years.  Needy  students  enrolled  full  time  in  a 
college  participating  in  this  program  can  apply 
for  loans  of  up  to  $1000  a  year  for  as  long  as 
five  years.  Repayment,  plus  3  per  cent  annual 
interest,  begins  one  year  after  full-time  study  is 
completed.  Students  preparing  to  teach  and 
those  highly  qualified  for  study  in  science, 
mathematics,  engineering  or  a  modem  foreign 
language  have  the  best  chance  for  these  loans. 

The  college  aspirant  and  his  family  should 
not  forget  that  "working  one's  way  through"  is 
still  possible,  especially  in  combination  with 
loans  or  scholarships.  According  to  reports  from 
colleges  and  universities,  more  students  were 
earning  a  part  of  their  expenses  than  the  number 
receiving  institutional  scholarships  in  1955-56. 

END 


If  a  Fall  River  youngster  who  is  a  determined  student  lacks  the  funds  to  go  to  college,  the  chances 
are  he  can  get  help  to  see  him  through.  Here  16  of  the  48  winners  of  this  year's  scholarships  proudly 
display  college  emblems  that  are  at  the  same  time  testimonials  to  their  own  ambition  and  hard  work. 


Down  on  Bay  Street  in  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rose  and  Antone  Silva  live 
with  their  two  children  in  a  five-room,  $20-a- 
month  cold-water  fiat.  Mr.  Silva  is  a  mill- 
worker.  Mrs.  Silva  is  a  housewife. 

"I  thought  for  a  while  when  Mary  wanted 
to  go  to  college  so  bad  and  become  a  teacher 
that  maybe  I  could  do  something  more — per- 
haps I  could  be  a  scrubwoman,"  Mrs.  Silva 
says  apologetically  as  she  fills  the  kerosene 
space  heater  in  their  tiny  kitchen,  "but  the 
doctor  said  my  heart  wasn't  strong  enough.  I 
guess  I  would  have  done  it  anyway,  she  wanted 
education  so  much,  but  then  she  won  her 
Citizen's  Scholarship  award  from  the  city,  and 
1  thank  God  for  that." 

"Education  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  Mr. 
Silva  says.  "I  never  had  much  of  it.  When  I 
came  to  America  from  the  Azores  I  went 
right  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill.  What  else 
could  1  do  without  schooling?  I'm  glad  my 
children  can  get  education.  I  know  how  good 
it  is  to  know  things  about  the  world  all 
around." 

Mr.  Silva  sighs  deeply  and  brushes  his 
hand  through  silver-gray  hair. 

"Mary  will  make  a  good  teacher.  She  likes 
little  kids.  1  hope  when  Joseph  is  older,  the 
people  of  Fall  River  will  think  he  is  good  and 
will  help  him  get  a  scholarship  too.  He  thinks 
he  would  like  to  be  a  dentist.  Of  course  he  is 
young  now — he  is  only  in  the  eighth  grade, 
but  he  studies  hard  all  the  time." 

Outside  a  white  farmhouse  in  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island,  just  over  the  line  from  Fall 
River,  but  still  in  the  Greater  Fall  River  area, 
Anna  Mendes  is  feeding  the  chickens.  Farming 
is  not  the  mainstay  of  the  family,  but  it  "helps" 
having  chickens  and  eggs;  a  few  vegetables  in 
the  garden,  when  there  are  six  mouths  to  feed 
on  a  postman's  salary,  Anna  explains. 

As  long  as  she  can  remember,  Anna  has 
wanted  to  be  a  nurse.  "I  want  to  help  people. 
But  I  thought  right  after  high  school  1  would 
have  to  go  to  work.  I  never  dreamed  I  could 
ever  really  be  a  nurse.  But  then  last  year  I 
found  that  dreams  do  sometimes  come  true. 
I  won  a  Fall  River  Citizen's  Scholarship,  and 
now  I  am  studying  nursing.  Sometimes  I  rub 
my  eyes  when  I  am  in  the  hospital  and  won- 
der if  it  can  be  true,  and  yet  it  is  true!" 

Friends  of  Dr.  Irving  Fradkin  laughed 
when  he  first  suggested  community  contribu- 
tions to  a  scholarship  fund. 


"Fall  River's  too  poor  to  give  money  for 
anything  it  doesn't  have  to  give  money  to," 
they  said.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  city  was 
the  largest  cotton-mill  center  in  the  world. 
Today,  with  the  mass  movement  of  mills  to 
the  South,  it  is  a  seriously  economically  de- 
pressed area.  The  population  has  roller-coasted 
down  from  120,000  to  103,000.  The  average 
annual  wage  is  little  above  $3000.  Production 
workers  in  Fall  River  take  home  almost  $20 
less  weekly  than  the  average  production 
worker  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole. 

But  Dr.  Fradkin,  an  optometrist,  was  de- 
termined. If  there  could  be  contributions  from 
the  citizenry  to  the  United  Fund,  he  felt  that 
there  could — and  should — also  be  contribu- 
tions to  an  educational  fund.  One  of  his  pa- 
tients who  had  applied  for  admission  to  a 
leading  college  had  been  accepted,  but  had 
failed  to  receive  enough  scholarship  aid  to 
allow  him  to  go. 

"Things  like  that  just  shouldn't  happen," 
Dr.  Fradkin,  an  energetic,  enthusiastic 
thirty-eight-year-old  father  of  three,  main- 
tains. "There  are  lots  of  good  boys  in  our 
city  who  perhaps  can't  win  top  scholarships 
to  big  schools,  but  if  they  want  college,  they 
ought  to  have  it  since  they're  willing  to  work 
for  it." 

It  is  this  philosophy  that  lies  behind  the 
Fall  River  plan.  With  only  its  first  birthday 
celebrated,  collections  to  date  have  amounted 
to  over  $12,000.  For  the  1958  59  school  year, 
$3700  worth  of  scholarships,  renewable  for 
four  years,  were  awarded  to  24  students  from 
Greater  Fall  River,  an  area  that  radiates  for 
about  eight  miles  outside  the  city  and  includes 
Somerset,  Swansea,  Westport  and  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island.  The  students  were  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  head  of  their  classes.  One,  for 
example,  ranked  126th  out  of  a  class  of  468, 
but  was  a  determined  student,  a  person  of 
strong  character  who,  without  an  additional 
$100  in  scholarship  aid,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  attend  the  school  of  his  choice.  This 
past  June,  the  foundation  awarded  for  the 
1959-1960  school  year  48  scholarships  in- 
volving the  distribution  of  more  than  $8000. 

For  the  most  part,  funds  for  the  scholar- 
ships were  not  collected  in  a  door-to-door 
campaign.  Regularly  on  his  lunch  hour,  in- 
stead. Dr.  Fradkin  would  set  out  for  one  in- 
dustry or  another  in  the  city,  with  a  handful 
of  Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation  cards  in 
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NATURAL  MATE 
FOR  EVERY  MEAT... 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 


Add  Ocean  Spray  and  immediately  - 
Chicken  becomes  holiday-delicious! 


Add  Ocean  Spray  and  magically  -  ordinary 
Hamburger  becomes  company- good! 


Cuts  the  richness  of  fat  meats 

Adds  fresh  fruit  juiciness  to  dry  meats 

Leaves  a  clean  fresh  taste  in  your  mouth 


VITAMINS 

AND  Ml  :m 


plus  more  natural  fruit 
pectins  than  oranges,  apples, 
bananas  or  any  other  fruit! 


Ocean 

I'^ANBERRYSAUCH 

m 

The  cranberry  farmers' 
own  brand 


The  quickest  way 
out  of  a  man  who 
himself  is  to  agre 


his  hand?,  to  "have  a  chat"  with  the  piece- 
workers at  a  dress  company,  the  printers  at 
a  print  shop,  the  paper  cutters  at  a  paper 
mill. 

Eagerly  he  would  talk  of  the  values  of  edu- 
cation. He  would  explain  how  the  Fall  River 
scholarship  program  wasn't  just  an  impracti- 
cal plan. 

"If  your  son  wants  to  be  a  chef,  he  can  go 
to  cooking  school  on  one  of  our  scholarships. 
If  your  daughter  wants  to  be  a  nurse,  that's 
fine  too.  A  Fall  River  Citizen's  Scholarship 
can  help  you  pay  for  any  schooling  after  high 
school  as  long  as  it  isn't  for  more  than  four 
years." 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  a  one-year 
basis,  but  students  may  reapply. 

Then  Dr.  Fradkin  would  leave  his  packet  of 
membership  cards  with  a  foreman  or  an  inter- 
ested employee  to  distribute.  For  just  SI,  any- 
one in  the  plant  could  be  a  foundation  mem- 
ber. Time  after  time,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  factory  would  report  100  per  cent 
foundation  membership.  In  several  instances, 
employee  contributions  were  doubled  by  man- 
agement donations  of  the  same  size. 

And  rare  was  the  day,  too,  that  Dr  Fradkin 
did  not  pause  in  his  office  work  to  pass  out 
membership  cards  to  some  enthusiastic  towns- 
person  who  wanted  to  "sell"  his  club  on  the 
scholarship  idea. 

The  uses  to  which  scholarship  money  could 
be  put,  the  qualifications  necessary  in  apply- 
ing for  a  scholarship,  were  all  carefully  out- 
lined by  a  Scholarship  Award  Committee  set 
up  by  Dr.  Fradkin  when  he  first  conceived 
his  idea. 

At  present,  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  one 
of  the  city's  leading 
insurance  men  and 
realtors,  the  assistant 
district  attorney,  a 
doctor,  a  banker,  the 
director  of  guidance 
in  one  of  the  outlying 
public-school  systems, 
and  Dr.  Fradkin.  The 

committee  is  free  to  add  others  to  its  mem- 
bership as  the  need  arises. 

With  great  care,  the  committeemen  study 
applications  from  needy  students — who  apply 
by  number  rather  than  by  name  for  their 
scholarships,  so  that  no  committee  member  is 
aware  of  who  they  are.  In  making  its  selection 
of  scholars,  need  weighs  heaviest  in  reaching 
a  decision,  but  record  and  character,  just  as  in 
life,  have  an  important  part  to  play  too. 

Applicants  are  given  45  points  for  greatest 
need ;  35  points  for  being  a  straight-A  student ; 
10  points  for  such  unusual  family  circum- 
stances as  sickness  or  a  death;  5  points  for 
leadership  potentiality;  5  points  for  their  own 
efforts  to  raise  money  for  their  education 
through  part-time  work. 

Scholarship  students  have  gone  to  as  many 
as  seventeen  different  schools,  as  close  as 
Bradford  Durfee  College  of  Technology  in 
Fall  River;  as  far  away  as  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity in  Indiana  and  Otterbein  College  in 
Ohio. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  one 
Fall  River  scholarship  winner  ranks  thir- 
teenth in  a  class  of  200.  At  Yale  University, 
another  Fall  River  scholar  ranks  high  in  the 
upper  third  of  his  class. 

Over  80  of  the  city's  civic,  social  and  service 
organizations  have  contributed  sums  in  their 
name  to  the  fund.  A  contribution  that  totals 
$100  from  any  one  group  or  organization 
means  that  a  scholarship  will  be  given  in  the 
name  of  that  organization.  Contributions  are 
not  solicited  from  children  in  school. 

"We  spend  our  time  these  days  looking  to 
industry  and  foundations  and  government  for 
support  of  education,"  school  superintendent 
William  Lynch  says.  "The  important  thing 
about  this  scholarship  foundation  is  that  it 
shows  the  poor  person  that  his  dollar  can 
help  too.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Fall 
River  never  had  any  idea  before  that  they 
could  promote  education.  And  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  them,  though  they  may  not 
have  had  much  schooling  themselves,  know 
how  iinportant  education  is." 

A  youth  branch  of  the  foundation  has  been 
organized,  as  well  as  a  parents'  branch  com- 


to  talce  the  starch 
is  alwoys  blaming 
with  him. 

JOSH  BILLINGS 


lADIES'  HOME 

posed  of  the  parents  of  those  child| 
scholarship  grants. 

Founder  of  the  youth  branch  was  j 
eyed,  personable  Adrienne  Levine, 
senior  at  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School.  ] 
tion  to  B.M.C.  Durfee  and  Diman  Vod 
both  public,  the  city  has  five  parochi 
schools.  Represented  on  the  teen  boar 
ever,  are  all  public  and  parochial  high 
in  the  Greater  Fall  River  area,  and  si 
from  any  of  them  are  eligible  to  coinp 
the  scholarships. 

It  is  this  aspect,  above  all,  that  A 
mentions  as  being  important  when  she 
of  the  foundation. 

"It's  done  more  than  anything  else  p 
could  for  the  cause  of  brotherhood  her 
maintains.  "I  had  more  contact  with  pa 
different  cultural  and  religious  backgi 
working  on  the  youth  board  than  itv 
before." 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  the  youth  boar 
Teenathon  and  dance  to  collect  fu 
scholarships. 

"We  got  organized  just  after  Dr 
kin  started  his  campaign,"  Adrienne  ex 
"I  was  interested  in  it— for  myself  anc 
lot  of  my  friends  too.  So  I  went  in  to 
Fradkin  one  day  and  asked  what  I  coul 
said  maybe  I  could  organize  teen  gro' 
town  who'd  talk  about  the  project  will 
parents,  maybe  raise  money  by  giving 
or  something.  As  I  was  walking  dew 
from  his  office,  I  ran  into  a  friend 
started  talking  about  it.  It  was  that  frien 
said,  'Let's  h 
radio  marathoi 
that's  what  wi 
We  were  on  the 
all  day  long  or 
down  by  city  ha 
telephone  con 
ran  three  telep 
outdoors  for  u 
charged  us  a  verj 
inal  price.  W( 
show-business 
alities  come  down  from  Providence, 
talk  and  urge  people  to  contribute  a 
They  were  supposed  to  telephone  us  and 
a  pledge.  Every  time  someone  pledged 
lar,  we'd  staple  a  play-money  dollar  to 
board  laid  on  the  street — the  police 
ment  had  roped  off  a  whole  street  for 
it  was  almost  all  paved  by  the  time  the  d 
over. 

"We  collected  S1400  altogether,  wl 
think  was  pretty  good.  That  included  wl 
got  from  the  dance  we  held  afterwar 
boy,  it  was  quite  a  day!" 

More  than  200  teen-agers  turned 
work  as  volunteers  for  the  Teenathon,  a  I 
as  innumerable  high-school  staff  memtx 

What  encourages  schoolmen  the  most 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Scholi 
Foundation  has  been  greeted  by  the  citiz! 
the  fact  that  only  3.27  per  cent  of  Fall 
residents  are  college  graduates,  accordir 
1950  census  report.  Nearly  40  per  cent 
population  has  not  even  finished  gra 
school,  yet  citizens  are  willing  to  gi 
scholarships. 

Eventually,  youngsters  will  pay  bac 
scholarship  funds  loaned,  not  so  fast 
will  be  any  drain  on  them  in  their  first 
after  college,  but  at  the  rate  of  10  pei 
annually  of  the  total  amount  that  they 
received.  This  the  scholarship  commit 
lieves,  is  character  building  and  insuran 
the  continuation  of  the  fund. 

Not  everyone  in  the  somber,  hard-pi 
New  England  city,  of  course,  has  hearc^ 
scholarship  program,  but  typical  of  thos( 
have  heard  of  it  is  the  hardware-store  c 
who  proudly  tells  of  getting  his  sportsi 
club  to  contribute  $10  to  the  fund. 

"When  I  think  of  the  Citizen's  Schola 
Foundation,  I  think  of  my  own  boys 
says.  "Both  of  them  graduated  from 
school.  They  wanted  to  go  on  to  colleg( 
of  course  we  couldn't  afford  it.  They  si 
have  had  college,  but  it  was  just  one  of 
things.  Me?  I  only  went  as  far  as  sixth  g 
but  believe  me,  I  wish  I'd  had  more.  1 
why  I  told  my  club  with  everything  else 
we  give  to,  we  ought  to  give  to  education 
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Available  jn  both  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


few  YMm^i^^  Cake  Mixes 


3o  rich  .  .  .  with  a  velvety  crumb.  So  moist 
.  .  .  with  a  light  and  tender  texture.  So 
quickly  gone  .  .  .  the  finest  cakes  ever  baked 
from  a  mix.  Pillsbury's  exclusive  new  Turbo- 
Sifted  cake  flour,  and  the  way  Pillsbury  puts 
everything  together  make  it  easier  for  the 
shortening  and  flavoring  to  spread  richly  and 


evenly  all  through  the  cake.  So  the  cake 
keeps  its  moist  fresh  taste  longer  than  any 
mix  cake  ever  did  before. 

Baking  is  believing.  Pillsbury  Deluxe 
Cake  Mixes.  Try  your  favorite  and  see. 

You'll  also  enjoy  the  handy  Pillsbury 
Loaf- size  Cake  Mixes. 


YOUR  7  FAVORITE  FLAVORS  IN  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  PACKAGES 

Golden  Yellow  •  Caramel  •  Orange  •  Chocolate  Fudge  •  Pineapple  •  Old  Fashioned  Spice  •  White 
NOW  THERE  ARE  7  NEW  PILLSBURY  LOAF-SIZE  CAKE  MIXES,  TOO 


Nothing  says  lovin' 
like  something  from  the  oven 
and  Pillsbury  says  it  best! 
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lADIFS'  HOME 


Your 
fragrant 
veil  of 
freshness 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 

Talc.  .  scents  and 
silkens  every  inch  of  you 
...more  lastingly... 

more  lovingly  than 
costly  cologne 


No  cologne  protects  and 

prolongs  daintiness  like  Cashmere 

Bouquet  Tale.  Can't  evaporate. 

Won't  dry  your  skin.  Will  leave  you 

silken-smooth,  fiowcr-fresh  all  over 

for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bouquet, 

made  of  pure  imported  Talc,  be  your 

lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

Cashmere  Uouf/uet... 
The  FruKmnce  Men  Love 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

By  IIAHLAN  MILLKFi 


"Mommy  resigned." 


A  dirty  look  blitzed  a  wife  who 
bragged  at  a  cocktail  party  that  her 
husband  cooks  breakfast  every  day. 
"He  also  makes  the  beds!"  she 
boasted.  Men  and  women  agreed  that 
even  if  it's  true  she  shouldn't  tell 
everybody. 

One  of  our  gifted  young  matrons,  in 
the  Young  Enchanted  huddle  near  the 
airport,  speaks  Russian,  so  she  is  in  Rus- 
sia this  summer  flaunting  American 
household  appliances.  And  she  makes 
better  shish  kebab  than  most  Russians. 

A  smart  couple  snapped  up  a  bargain  in 
the  big  old  house  next  door  to  us:  a 
banker's  pretty  daughter,  with  a  handsome 
tennis-playing  husband  and  four  small 
children!  (IVe've  been  trying  for  years  to 
induce  former  occupants  to  build  a  swim- 
ming pool.) 

Our  town's  wanderlusty  travelers 
felt  the  allure  of  Glacier  National  and 
Lake  Louise  this  summer  instead  of 
Europe's,  when  Khrushchev  waxed  so 
bellicose,  lie  cost  his  Moscow  restau- 
rants and  hotels  a  pretty  kopek. 

My  wife  thinks  Jacquetta  Hawkes' 
novel.  Providence  Island,  reminds  her  of 
J.  B.  Priestley's  novel,  Faraway.  (He's 
Jacquetta's  husband  and  both  stories  in- 
volve Pacific  isles,  and  she  wants  to  read 
parts  of  each  aloud.) 

.1  ivhiinsiral  raiiple  fhuf!f!efl  into 
oiir  tiriicttay  in  a  hiindinatte  replica 
af  a  1001  OldsinaltiU'.  (They  reniindeil 
tmraj  a  I  en-ycar-oUl  itilh  a  neu-  hike.) 
An  ideal  car  far  teen-agers :  Hon'f  go 
over  18  mph. 

Our  town's  travelers  organized  a  Round- 
the-World  dinner  club;  only  couples 
who've  circumnavigated,  to  eat  adven- 
turously once  a  month.  To  guarantee  a 
certain  amount  of  listening  we're  using 
signs  "It's  my  turn  now!" 

Our  downtown  merchants  shyly 
reveal  their  aesthetic  side:  they're 
adorning  downtown  sidewalks  with 
boxed  flowers  and  shrubs.  1  a]>plaud 
the  round  ones,  which  (like  the  round 
ones  in  Stockholm)  are  prettier  than 
the  rectaiigidar. 

This  year  Vve  really  made  the  grade  as 
a  gardener:  by  helping  my  Dream  Girl 
prime  her  lilac  blooms,  I'm  now  empow- 
ered to  harvest  her  tomatoes. 

One  of  our  town's  young  mothers  is 
furious  because  her  son  can't  start  to 
kindergarten  this  month.  lie  was 
born  a  few  weeks  too  late.  "So  he  gets 
out  of  college  a  whole  year  late!"  she 
says.  "We  should  have  got  married  a 
month  sooner." 

Our  town's  stingiest  millionaire  isn't 
quite  so  stern  about  using  up  leftovers  since 
he  discovered  three  restaurants  with  good 
SI. 25  dirmers.  "They're  the  place  to  take 
people,"  he  whispers,  "who  buy  us  four- 
dollar  dirmers." 

My  tennis-ball  thrower  is  one  Hrave 
New  World  gadget  that  doesn't  «lis- 
appoint:  I  can  adjusl  il  for  aii>  stroke 
from  Gon/.ales"  lo  my  Aiuit  Malihla's. 
It's  calmer  than  most  tennis  partners; 
never  crabs  if  my  strokes  are  hot  or 
sloppy. 


My  wife  thinks  I  bought  her  a  pedi 
for  Mother's  Day  just  to  humor  he 
my  secret  purpose  is  to  prove  thi 
doesn't  really  walk  seventeen  miles 
around  the  house. 

Our  town's  breeziest  hostess 
two  dance  instructors  to  teacl 
new  steps  to  her  guests  and  mak 
dance.  The  feminine  teacher  was 
men  who  haven't  danced  a  wal 
years  tried  the  cha-cha. 

Some  of  the  worst  penmen  in  oljir 
discover  that  if  they  slow  up  and  <D 
trate,  they  improve  not  only  their 
writing  but  also  their  thinking  and 
mental  outlook.  And  why  do  coeds 
more  legibly  than  male  collegians? 


That  expert  on  children  ivh 
vised  parents  to  give  itp  their  oivn 
to  their  three  hicliering  daug 
more  amply  deserves  a  raisrd 
brow.  What  the  girls  really  fi<< 
three-decker  bunk;  let  pa  aw 
keep  their  room. 


Our  town's  matrons  are  indignah, 
new  delivery  fees  decreed  by  a  fashio  1 
grocer:  On  telephone  orders  under 
dollar;  75  cents  if  under  $10;  and  50 
on  orders  over  $10.  Some  who  ho 
visited  the  store  in  ten  years  threat, 
pick  up  their  groceries  in  person. 

On  our  long  Western  motor 
this  summer  we  argued  wliethe 
read  Westerns  aloud  or  try  to  fi 
l>r.  Zhivago.  We  wound  up  reai 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  lei 
across  the  vast  spaces  of  Wyon 
and  Montana. 

I  never  suspected  my  Lady  . 
cared  for  the  glories  of  cookery  uri 
confessed  her  baked-potato  pane  i 
were  as  good  as  her  mother-in-l;;. 
How  she  beamed!  (They're  better'n- 
nana-cream  pie  too.) 

When  his  wife  exiles  him  to  thee 
house,  my  philosophic  neighbo> 
trying  out  a  new  formula:  He  ic  i 
three  times  around  the  block,  ca  ■ 
ing  the  doghouse  with  him. 

I'm  mustering  courage  to  chide  < 
wife  for  spending  $44  to  have  our  t  ■ 
seven  windows  washed.  We  could 
see  through  them. 

y'ou  never  saw  a  dinner  party  SJ. 
kle  so  suddenly  as  when  {after  M 
exhausted  gossip)  our  host  asked 
to  name  our  favorite  short  stt 
Corny?  We  weren't  eggheads; 
each  had  a  private  gem. 

.  .  .  When  our  youngest,  studying  foi 
exam  in  freshman  English,  gives  us  ail> 
founding  dissertation  on  the  Book  of -J 

.  .  .  Or  Suzi  in  a  thunderstorm  era 
her  lip  on  the  steps  and  it  swells  h^: 
remind  her  mother  of  a  Ubangi ;  her  mot' 
did  the  same  thing  at  the  same  age,  * 

.  .  .  And  we  pray  the  Air  Force  willbt 
our  lieutenant  and  his  family  back 
Japan  in  time  for  Christmas, 

.  .  .  Or  ttiy  Wonder  Woman  bring 
bouquet  of  four-leaf  clovers  to  my  de 
when  it  takes  me  all  day  to  find  one, 

Then  I  offer  a  toast  to  family  life 
tutti-frutti  ice  cream,  fetched  from 
drugstore  before  bedtime. 


\H,  1959 


ALL 


GIRLS  SAY  NO!  NO!  NO! 


NO 

shampooing ! 


mixing ! 


Totally  New! 


The  Salon-Tested  Home  Permanent 

Shampoos  each  curl  as  it  locks  in  your  wave  ! 


FASHION  'QUICK'  contains  exclusive  "Clean  Curl"  Neutralizer 
. . .  the  amazing  Built-in  Shampoo ! 


Imagine  a  permanent  that  even  washes  your  hair  for  you ! 
Ends  forever  the  3  big  home  permanent  problems.  No  shampooing- 
before  or  after  waving.  No  mixing,  measuring,  messing  with 
neutralizers.  No  "perm"  odor.  Leaves  your  hair  fresh  and  clean . . . 
sweet  enough  to  kiss  right  after  waving!  For  the  most  beautiful 
wave  you  have  ever  had ...  in  half  the  time . . .  with  half  the  work . . . 

get  Fashion  'Quick'.  Guaranteed  to  take!  Guaranteed  to  last! 

Regular— for  normal  hair.  Gentle— for  bleached  or  damaged  hair. 
Super-for  hard  to  wave  hair  (recommended  for  children) 


Home  Permanent 
by  RICHARD  HUDNUT 


wifh  fhe  new  lotion 

XLEAN  CURL"  NEUTRALIZER 

"Built-in"  shampoo  cleans 

each  cmH  os  H  locks  in  the  wave! 

1959  Richard  Hudn 
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N  EW 


Debut 


in 


..  .of  a  new  age  of  elegance 
...of  the  essence  of  French  beauty 
...of  all  that  is  exquisitely  romantic 
...of  the  most  precious  soHd  silver 
...of  the  newest  for  tomorrow  and  forever 

International  Sterling  . 


I 


loveliest^  by  design  J 

Created  by  The  Iiiternaliotial  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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By  Bernardine  Kielt^. 


NDER  COVER 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

It  frequently  comes  with  middle  ajje  — 
you  l)end  over  suddenly  and  you  ean'l  straighten  up." 


Bridge  was  in  a  const  ant  state  of 
nfusion  about  li«'r  t-hildren: 
:-leanin$;  la<ly  is  here,"  railed 
rolyn.  Mrs.  Kriclce  went  toopen 
!k  door,  smiling,  hut  that  eve- 
le  had  to  instrurt  tlarolyn  that 
ould  say  cleaning  "woman." 
y"  was  someone  like  Mrs.  Arlen 
Montgomery.  .  .  .  Douglas 
to  know  why  must  he  always 
h  his  left  hand  lying  in  his  lap. 
him  a  liaekaehe.  Why  couldn't 
his  eII>ow  on  the  table  to  prop 
r  up.  "/>o  yon  want  to  he  dif- 
'roin  everyone  else?"  lie  wasn't 
ut  under  his  mother's  unwav- 
aze  he  at  last  concluded  he 
"But  I  sure  bet  the  Kgyptians 
ave  to  eat  this  way,"  he  mut- 
giving  "Egyptians"  a  vengeful 
sis. 

BRIDGE,  by  Evan  Connell,  Jr. 

;),  is  a  short  novel,  in  brief  dra- 
cenes.  It  is  sometimes  very  funny, 
ilf  hidden  beneath  the  all-too- 
household  scenes  lies  a  bitter 
lent  of  superficiality  and  of  false 
hat  are  only  too  common  among 
Actually  in  its  unemphasized  way 
hocker. 

MFDDLE  AGE  OF  MRS.  ELIOT, 

?us  ITifson  (Viking  also),  is  a 
iting  analysis  of  a  selfish  woman, 
ly  sophisticated  English  literary 
t  has  one  thing  in  common  with 
fridge.  In  the  course  of  each  of 
l^ovels  the  husband  dies  and  the 
'has  to  carry  on  alone.  When  this 
|is  the  self-assured  Mrs.  Eliot  be- 
I  get  a  perspective  on  herself  But 
fiber  uncertain  Mrs.  Bridge  never 
I'ocuses.  They  are  both  portraits 
)mplex  woman  who  has  reached 
nt  of  no  return. 


t  stories,  I  believe,  are  getting  def- 
er than  novels.  Anyway,  here  are 
atnples  (good  to  have  beside  the 
HE  BLUSH,  by  Elizabeth  Taylor 
|;),  each   story  a   shining  little 

.  NO  MAX  TELLS  EVERYTHING, 

hie  Block  (Doubleday).  She  deals 
1  ages,  but  her  stories  about  chil- 
e  especially  good.  .  .  .  the  poi- 
lEE,by  tf  alter  Clemens  (Hough- 
ifflin)."  Here  is  a  young  man  to 
He  has  already  appeared  in  the 
vL.  Texas-Louisiana  background 


mostly.  .  .  .  And  THE  little  karoo, 
by  the  late  Pauline  Smith,  lovely  tales 
of  South  Africa,  beautifully  written 
(Vanguard).  ^ 

TWO  GENTLE  MEN,  by  Marchette 
Chute  (Dutton)  is  unusual.  It  is  two 

biographies  of  English  poets,  George 
Herbert  and  Robert  Herrick,  both  of 
whom  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  both  country  parsons, 
and  both  with  a  single  book  of  poetry 
published — two  figures  about  whom  the 
general  public  has  very  little  curiosity. 

Yet  this  is  a  remarkable  book.  Its 
great  value,  I  think,  lies  in  the  skill 
u-ith  which  the  author  has  exposed  a 
mttst  complicated  chapter  of  English 
history — the  problems  of  Cavalier  ami 
Puritan,  of  King  and  People,  of 
Church  and  Civil  Government,  all 
those  trotihles  that  came  to  a  head  in 
the  Civil  War — a  period  of  history 
ivhich  {to  me,  at  least)  teas  always  a 
blur,  and  is  now  at  long  last  made 
clear.  I  doff  my  hat! 


A  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK 

CITY,  by  that  enthusiastic,  bird-watching, 
poetry-quoting  New  Yorker,  John 
Kieran,  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be — 
the  flora,  the  fauna,  the  weather,  the 
geology,  complete,  written  up  with  clar- 
ity and,  I  imagine,  with  hidden  affection. 
Very  useful  for  the  city  nature  lover, 
New  Yorker  or  otherwise.  (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  ^ 

And  here  are  two  new  thrillers  by 
well-known  authors: 

GIDEON'S  STAFF,  by  J.  J.  Marric 

(Harper).  Detective-story  fans  who  do 
not  know  the  Gideon  books  have  missed 
one  of  the  best  English  series.  This  cur- 
rent tale  is  taut,  logical,  and  revolves 
around  George  Gideon,  "Gee-Gee," 
commander  of  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  New  Scotland  Yard. 

A  HERO  FOR  LEANDA,  by  Andrew 
Carve,  who  always  has  a  very  special  and 
always  different  locale.  This  time  it  is  a 
sailing  ship  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  con- 
cerns the  escape  of  a  revolutionary  leader 
(Cyprus?)  followed  by  bad,  bad  trouble 
at  sea.  (Again  Harper,  where  mysteries 
are  almost  always  of  the  first  order.) 


NEW  PALMOLIVE  GIVES 


New  Life  lo  Your  Complexion 
Safely...Gently! 


PALMOLIVES  RICH  LATHER  CONTAINS- 

No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creanns! 
No  irritating  deodorants! 

You  can  give  your  complexion  New  Life — leave  it  softer,  fresher 
— with  New  Palmolive  care.  New  Palmolive's  mildness  lets  you  cleanse 
far  more  thoroughly  than  you'd  dare  to  do  with  harsher  soaps.  No 
drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams!  No  irritating  deodorants! 


lADIES'  HOME  J(| 


ITS  G  R  EA 


BE  ALIVE 


Great  to  be  young!  Great  to  do  whatever  you  want,  whenever  you  want! 
Millions  do  exactly  that. . .  millions  of  girls  who  use  Tannpax. 
Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way! 


TAMP/^ 


Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


SO  MUCH  A  PART  OF  YOUR  ACTIVE 


MAKING   MARRIAGE  WORK 


CAN 
MARRIAGE 
SURMM^ 
AN  AFFAIR? 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADA.VIS,  Ph.D. 

PennsYii  finia  Suite  I  nncrsity.  Deptirtmpnt  of  Psyrholof^r 


THE  L AFORTL  \  \TK  ONES 

I've  often  thought  of  your  May  article  about 
i  wife  who  broke  off  her  affair  for  the  sake  of  her  home 
ind  children.  You  said  her  chances  of  saving  her  mar- 
riage were  much  better  if  her  husband  didn't  find  out 
ibout  it.  This  is  so  true  I 

■"My  husband  found  out  about  my  affair  just  as  I 
vas  about  to  end  it.  He  can't  seem  to  forget  it.  or  to 
et  me.  I'm  still  paving  for  it,  and  I  guess  I  always  will. 
Taylor,  my  husband,  is  a  good  prov  ider  and  a  respon- 
iible  family  man.  but  he  has  a  mean  tongue.  I  never 
eemed  able  to  please  him.  and  he  preferred  watching 
elevision  or  going  out  v^ith  the  boys  to  spending  time 
*ith  me  or  our  two  children.  I  was  lonely  and  bored 
jntil  Jim  came  along. 

'"Nights  after  the  children  are  in  bed  I  do  typing  to 
am  a  little  extra  money,  and  I  started  helping  Jim 
vith  month-end  reports  for  clients.  His  wife  is  a  teacher 
ind  never  at  home,  they  have  no  children,  and  Jim  was 
onely  and  restless  as  I  was.  Last  spring  we  realized 
hat  our  feelings  were  out  of  control,  but  both  knew 
narriage  w.as  impossible  because  his  wife  would  never 
livorce  him  and  1  couldn't  leave  the  children. 

'Then  Taylor  became  suspicious.  He  stumbled  on 
»art  of  the  truth,  and  insisted  that  I  tell  him  the  rest  for 
lis  peace  of  mind.  J  tried  to  explain  that  Jim  and  I 
lidn't  intend  the  affair  to  happen  and  knew  it  couldn't 
ast,  but  it  was  hard  for  him  to  understand,  as  we  have 
lever  been  able  to  talk  things  over. 

'■Jim  and  his  wife  have  oio^ed  away  and  I  am  trying 
tiy  ^t  to  have  a  happy  family  and  home.  But  it's  dis- 
ouraging.  Tilings  will  go  all  right  for  a  few  days,  and 
hen  something  reminds  Taylor  of  the  episode  and  it  all 
aoms  over  us  again.  Please  write  an  anicle  about  the 
mfortunate  ones  whose  mistakes  catch  up  with  them, 
"hey  need  help,  even  though  they  don't  deserve  it." 

Like  any  other  individual  who  sincerely  regrets  past 
tiistakes  and  conscientiously  tries  to  make  amends, 
tiis  wife  does  deserve  help,  especially  from  her  hus- 
and.  No  doubt  he  feels  that  since  it  was  her  actions 
liat  jeopardized  the  marriage,  it  is  up  to  her  to  restore 
-  But  she  cannot  do  so  alone.  Some  effort  at  co- 
peration  and  understanding  on  his  pan  is  essentiaL 
The  husband  decided  to  maintain  the  marriage 
ather  than  to  seek  separation  or  divorce.  His  decision 
nplies  his  w  illingness  to  accept  the  situation  and  make 
best  of  it.  In  effect,  he  is  saying  that  he  wants  to 
JC*  forward  rather  than  back.  Unless  he  can  really  do 
D — without  taunts,  or  bitter  reminders,  or  an  air  of 
lanyrdom. — there  is  little  hope  for  the  marriage. 
A  wife  who  wants  to  rehabilitate  her  marriage  after 
n  affair  should  first  try  to  find  out  why  she  was  un- 


faithful. If  she  can  determine  the  cause  and  eliminate  it, 
she  has  taken  a  big  step  forward.  It  may  have  been 
some  dissatisfaaion  or  frustration  within  herself 
rather  than  within  the  marriage.  If  her  lapse  was 
brought  on  by  excessive  drinking,  she  should  forgo 
alcohol.  If  the  cause  cannot  b>e  identified  or  controlled, 
a  therapist  should  be  consulted. 

The  next  step  is  to  reassure  her  husband.  Both  his 
personal  pride  and  his  faith  in  her  have  been  shaken. 
If  she  can  help  him  understand  her  reasons  for  the 
affair  (but  without  implying  that  he  is  to  blame)  and 
convince  him  that  there  will  be  no  recurrence,  he  will 
be  less  hurt  and  more  willing  to  co-operate. 

She  must  try  to  strengthen  the  relationship  of  af- 
fection and  mutual  acceptance  between  her  and  her 
husband.  This  may  take  time,  since  both  his  ego  and 
his  trust  in  her  have  received  a  blow.  She  must  re- 
build them.  Attention  to  his  needs,  in  small  matters 
as  well  as  large,  will  help  relieve  her  own  guilt  feelings 
and  renew  the  bond  between  them. 

Above  all,  she  must  be  patient.  She  must  realize 
that  her  husband  will  occasionally  become  discouraged 
and  depressed,  just  as  she  does.  She  cannot  expect  him 
to  wipe  the  affair  from  his  memory  immediately,  or 
completely.  But  with  time,  effon  and  good  will,  the 
significance  of  the  past  will  grow  less,  the  promise  of 
the  future  will  become  greater. 

MV  IK  -HWlJ  OPPOSES  MV  WORKING 

y  husband  and  I  are  in  complete  dis- 
agreement about  my  going  back  to  work.  Don  is 
twenty-eight,  1  am  twenty-six,  and  we  have  been  mar- 
ried three  years.  We  both  would  like  children,  but  have 
so  far  been  unsuccessful.  Financially,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  me  to  work  since  he  earns  an  excellent  salary. 
His  theory  that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home  is 
repugnant  to  me  and  its  practice  is  even  more  re- 
pugnant. When  I  try  to  explain  to  him  that  I  need  to 
work  to  feel  that  I  am  doing  something,  he  asks  me 
why  marriage  isn't  enough.  With  no  children  and  a 
three-room  apartment,  I  can't  keep  busy. 

"I  worked  in  an  advertising  agency  before  our  mar- 
riage, but  Don  didn't  like  all  the  rushing  around,  so  I 
took  a  secretary-receptionist  job.  I  went  to  work  an 
hour  later  than  he  did  and  got  home  an  hour  later.  If 
he  had  been  even  halfway  co-operative,  we  could  have 
managed  beautifully.  But  aU  he  did  was  scowl  and 
grouse  and  say  that  he  didn't  want  me  to  work.  He 
never  lifted  a  finger  to  help.  Six  months  of  this  got  me 
down,  so  I  changed  jobs  again.  All  he  said  was,  very 
bitterly.  You  are  still  trying  to  prove  that  you  are  a 
career  woman.' 

"Three  months  ago,  out  of  a  dear  sky,  my  husband 
bought  a  home  in  a  new  development  near  where  he 
works,  so  I  quit  my  job  and  resolved  to  be  a  wife  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  time.  I've  tried  hard  to  enjoy 
this  enforced  vacation.  I  did  enjoy  painting  the  garage 
we  put  up  ourselves,  I  learned  to  make  draperies,  and 
I  have  been  ty  ping  Don  s  letters  and  research  notes  and 
keeping  the  household  accounts.  But  I  am  an  active, 
energetic  person,  and  have  to  do  more  than  I  am  doing 
if  I  am  to  be  happy.  I  can  have  my  old  job  back  on  my 
own  terms,  but  Don  doesn't  want  me  to  take  it 
whether  we  ever  have  children  or  not. 

"Though  this  letter  may  give  the  opposite  impres- 
sion, I  do  love  Don  very  much.  He  has  faults,  but  so 
do  I,  and  he  has  many  admirable  qualities.  But  his  re- 
sentment of  my  working  under  such  ideal  conditions 
seems  selfish,  and  I  really  don't  understand  it.  At  my 
age,  I  am  surely  too  young  to  'retire'  if  children  anai't 
forthcoming. 

'^Maybe  Don  should  have  married  a  girl  who  wanted 
to  escape  from  a  job  and  take  life  easy.  I  love  him,  but 
I  am  not  that  type.  I  feel  that  I  have  gone  far  toward 
attempting  to  compromise  and  bow  to  his  wishes,  but 
it  seems  he's  incapable  of  compromise.  There  must  be 
other  wives  wlio  have  a  similar  problem.  What  is  the 
answer?'' 

This  is  the  maniage  of  a  traditional  husband  and  a 
modmi  wife.  Don  wants  a  fuD-time  housewife  whose 


interests  revolve  completely  around  him  and  whose 
life  is  subordinated  to  his  standards  and  wishes.  The 
traditional  husband  sees  no  need  to  compromise,  be- 
cause the  traditional  wife  is  characterized  by  obedience, 
by  absorption  in  her  husband,  and  by  a  willingness  to 
confine  herself  to  his  orbit  and  the  role  that  he  outlines 
for  her. 

The  modem  wife  does  not  feel  this  way.  She  regards 
marriage  as  a  companionable  partnership  between  a 
man  and  a  woman.  In  their  association  they  have 
equal  rights  and  should  function  democratically. 
When  their  views  do  not  coincide,  they  discuss  the 
situation;  and  failing  to  agree,  they  gradually  reach  a 
compromise.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  solution,  but  it 
avoids  conflicts  and  promotes  co-operation. 

No  wife  for  husband)  can  be  truly  happy  without 
some  expression  of  self.  This  self-expression,  for  a 
woman,  can  take  many  forms.  There  is  nothing  bas- 
ically wrong  in  a  wife's  wanting  a  career.  When  a 
childless  wife  works,  pays  for  and  supervises  house- 
hold mechanics,  she  has  taken  care  of  her  domestic 
responsibilities. 

Don  has  to  face  reality.  He  cannot  force  his  wife 
into  a  role  for  which  she  is  temperamentally  unfit.  His 
refusal  to  let  her  be  a  person  in  her  own  right,  if  it  per- 
sists, will  only  wreck  the  marriage.  His  wife  should 
make  this  clear  to  him.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not  under- 
stand, she  must  either  submit  or  ignore  his  wishes. 
Since  neither  action  is  to  the  best  advantage  of  either 
spouse,  they  should  seek  the  services  of  a  competent 
marriage  counselor  if  they  cannot  agree. 

DO  \()\  \r,m:v:f 

"l)i>  riio^t  tullfiie  liirht  cxft4-<-l 
ttj  iiork  ajttfr  marriuiie?'' 

Yes.  According  to  a  recent  survey,  1 9  per  cent  say 
"No,"  with  9  per  cent  not  sure;  61  per  cent  want  to 
work  for  one  to  three  years,  and  1 1  per  cent  plan  for  a 
career  along  with  marriage. 

■BiBiimiiiiiiiiiiii   \ 

ASK  \f)LKSKLF: 

Do  I  f,ft  V/\  Shtiri-  i,f  !)iitfif? 
(Do  I  Apfteat  ta  Men/) 

Do  you  have  trouble  getting  dates,  and  do  you  feel 
that  men  don't  like  you?  If  so,  this  inventory  of  your- 
self as  a  person  may  help  you  find  out  what  is  wrong  as 
well  as  |X)int  the  way  toward  improvement.  Answer  no 
item  "Yes"  unless  you  are  sure  that  you  meet  the  same 
standards  as  well  as  or  better  than  three  girls  you  know 
who  have  no  trouble  attracting  dates. 

By  your  frietulx'  Mlanilanltf: 

1,  .Are  your  Meicht  and  hc-ieht  in  tialancc? 

2.  I»  your  ftearint;  era*-<rful  and  a**ijrf^? 

?i.  Are  your  hair  and  nail««  n«-atl>  j£r<Kjm»:d? 
1.  Ik  your  mak<--up  M-n>ihI<-  \iu\  altrarliie? 
.5.  Are  your  Hothe*  suitable  anfl  }K-«  <iming? 

6.  Do  )ou  rrhooM-  a<f«:e»»ori«-)«  ta>tt*rfuilv  ? 

7.  Is  your  voice  dear,  pleajtin^.  ormtrolled? 

8.  Are  you  eeneraIN  Ktable  and  confident? 

9.  Have  \ou  a  kindiv  wnite  of  humor? 
JO.  Ho  you  danr-e  viell  and  enjojahlj? 

11.  Hate  >ou  a  fund  of  Kmall  talk? 

12.  .Are  you  an  interestiniE  listener? 

I. 3.  Can  you  swim  (jzolf  or  bowl)  well? 

II.  I>o  you  meet  men  ea»ily? 

Go  back  and  look  at  each  **No"  answer  or  any 
question  wliere  your  "Yes"  was  doubtfuL  These  will 
probably  explain  why  you  don't  get  dates.  Please  note 
that  every  one  of  them  is  something  that  can  be  im- 
proved with  a  little  care  and  effort  on  your  part.  Talk- 
ing them  over  frankly  with  some  trusted  person  whose 
judgment  you  respect  should  help  you  see  where  to 
begin. 


Pumps-like  none  you've 
ever  worn  before 


COSTUME  BY  ABE  SCHRADER      HAT  BY  EMME 


THE  NEW 


Fasliion  enchantment  in  the  foot-flattering  lines  — onr  perfectionist 
tonch  in  the  soft,  soft  leathers  and  easy  clinging  cut.  Top:  Kenwood- 
squared  toetip,  extension  sole,  and  smart  city-suitable  stacked  heel. 
In  soft  unhned  leather.  Center:  Viking— sleek  chic  in  the  slimmed  mid- 
heel,  laced-loop  closing,  pointed  toe.  Ri()lU:  Harmony— elegant  dress- 
maker jnimp,  gently  tapered  toe,  substantial  mid-heel.  In  silky  suede, 
pcau  dc  soic  trimmed.  Bottom:  Robin- pointed  semi-soft  toe,  boanti- 
jgJLJ^^j^g    ^      fidly  tapered  tall  heel.  Superb  lltting  classic.  On  Model:  Starlet  — 
tri-toned  triumpli.  Higli  lie(!l,  oval  toe.  Available  in  colors  other  than 
shown.  In  a  w  UV'  range;  of  sizes  and  widths.     •*12^'''  to  *14^'^ 
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FAMOUS    FOR    FASHION    AND  FIT 

VITAMTY   SHOF,  f:OMI'ANY,  DIVISION  OF  INTKH.NATIONAI,  SHOK  rOMI'ANY,  ST.  I.OI  IS   66,  MISSOURI 


Vitality  Wanderlust  Shoes  from  $9.95 
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OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


if  1960.  In  1955  there  was  a  reduction 
e  camps  of  5900  under  the  United 
jns  High  Commissioner's  UNREF 
am,  and  at  present  7600  refugees  are 
;  settled  outside  tlie  camps  under  the 
scheme.  In  1959-60  there  will  remain 
0  refugees  who  qualify  for  the  camp- 
ance  program;  a  total  of  $5,700,000  is 
red  for  the  clearance  program  which 
onsored  by  the  high  commissioner, 
countries  of  residence  and  voluntary 
;ies  helping  to  carry  it  out. 
en  there  are  the  refugees  outside  the 
is;  these  are  some  of  the  most  tragic, 
many  are  handicapped  and  sick.  Ap- 
mately  81,200,000  is  wanted  here, 
there  is  still  a  residue  of  15,000  Hun- 
n  refugees,  mostly  in  Austria,  5000  of 
n  wish  to  settle  overseas, 
rther  afield  there  are  the  Arab  refu- 
n  the  Middle  East;  and  Chinese  refu- 
in  Hong  Kong,  whose  numbers  run 
millions.  But  we  can  do  much  to  help 
000  European  refugees  still  in  China 

e  to  new  homes  in  other  countries, 
iverage  cost  of  transporting  one  refu- 
5  SSOO— a  modest  sum  for  a  new  life ! 
Drld  Refugee  Year  will  focus  the  eyes 
e  world  on  these  problems,  and  will 
0  find  permanent  solutions.  If  all  the 
ins  of  the  world  work  together,  great 
of  money  can  be  raised.  The  legacy 
ir  is  a  tragic  story  for  all  of  us,  secure 
r  own  countries.  This  chall«inge  which 
ave  taken  up  in  sponsoring  the  idea 
orld  Refugee  Year  is  a  great  one. 
'or  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me 

I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  rrie  drink, 
s  a  stranger  and  you  took  me  in.  .  .  ." 

is  the  age-old  challenge — can  we 

't'  Yours  sincerely, 

ELLIOT  OF  HARWOOD 

vt  Wedding- Ring  Letter 

Burlington.  Vermont 
P.B.  (who  wrote  the  letter  against 
s  wedding  rings  in  June) :  To  me.  the 

J ling  ring  means  an  outward  show  of 
ove  I  have  for  my  husband  and  his 
for  me.  Submission,  yes — because 
lission  by  both  is  necessary  for  the 
ilete  success  of  all  marriages. 

B.  EMERSON 

Chamblee,  Georgia 
ik  wedding  rings  now  symbolize  end- 
narriage,  rather  than  the  "bondage" 
steryear;  and  that  the  men  who  wear 
are,  in  general,  the  ones  who  were 
y  about  getting  married,  plan  to  re- 
married, and  do  not  plan  to  have 
marital  affairs.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
in  this  divorce-torn  age. 

MRS.  T.  M.  MURPHEY 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 
P.B. !  Hasn't  he  (it  is  a  he,  surely) 
really,  really  loved  anyone  so  much 
he  wanted  all  the  world  to  know  he 
narried  to  her?  If  a  man  has  to  prove 
e  world  that  he  is  not  henpecked  by 
ing  to  wear  a  ring,  then  ttiink  he 
be^fraid  in  his  heart  that  he  really 
ipecked !  H.  B. 

New  York  City 
sne  place  I  want  to  see  a  ring  is  in  a 
5  nose.  NANCY  SCHMIDT 

rgy  and  income  Tax 

Ml.  ^'ernon.  Ohio 
ar  Sir:  In  the  Hewitt  family  budget 
Journal),  the  sentence  "  They  need 
)ay  income  tax"  needs  clarification. 
:ymen  do  pay  income  tax.  The  Hew- 
.eed  not  pay  income  tax  not  because 
a  clergyman,  but  because  six  exemp- 
,  with  his  S4400  salary,  put  them  in 

H— >racket  where  no  tax  is  due. 
Sincerely  yours, 
WILLIAM  J.  HAAS 

)  ce  i  Had  a  Teaclier 

Manchester.  New  Hampshire 
'ir  Editors :  In  the  fifty-odd  years  that 
1  Warren  taught  fourth  and  fifth 
-  at  a  grammar  school  near  Boston, 
-  1  liildren  in  our  family  came  under 
:  xcellent  iron  rule.  Tall,  flat-chested. 
'1  ?-haired,    choleric,    cruelly  dubbed 
'    •  neck"  because  of  her  long,  scrawny 
ill  nevertheless  made  an  indelible 
-ion  on  all  her  pupils. 


A  new  child  who  felt  safe  to  whisper  be- 
hind his  geography  wasn't  apt  to  repeat 
the  offense  after  Miss  Warren  stole  up  be- 
hind him  and  bopped  his  unsuspecting  head 
with  the  large  gold  ring  she  wore  on  the 
first  finger  of  her  right  hand.  And  although 
we  snickered  at  the  oddly  clad  foreign  chil- 
dren the  first  day,  we  never  did  again.  Miss 
Warren,  having  sent  them  from  the  room 
on  some  pretext,  roused  our  sympathies 
with  the  talk  she  delivered  on  unkindness 
and  thoughtlessness. 

"I  don't  sell  my  cabbages  twice  a  day!" 
she'd  snap,  if  some  uninitiated  soul  dared 
ask  her  to  repeat  something.  When  we 
lined  up  for  morning  exercises,  she'd  point 
her  bony  finger  at  us  and  bark,  "Straight 
lines,  now !  If  I  see  one  eyelash  out  of  line, 
you'll  all  stay  after  school!" 

Tattlers  and  "smart  Alecs"  she  squelched 
in  short  order.  We  all  enjoyed  it  when  a 
bossy  girl,  importantly  whispering  orders 
to  those  nearest  her,  was  caught  at  it.  Miss 
Warren  advanced  slowly,  folding  her  arms, 
and  said  with  awful  calm,  "Well,  Com- 
mittee Gaddis,  when  you've  settled  mat- 
ters to  your  satisfaction,  perhaps  you'll 
take  over  for  the  day,  so  /  can  catch  up  on 
the  Little  Prudy  series!" 

I.  too,  learned.  A  few  children  had  per- 
mission to  leave  the  room  without  raising 
the  customary  two  fingers — a  privilege  I 
coveted.  One  day,  green-eyed,  I  tattled 
smugly,  "Mary  has  been  down  t'  the 
basement  twice  this  morning."  I  can  still 
remember  teacher's  sarcastic.  "Well. 
Your  Highness,  whoever  appointed  you 
head  of  the  Privy  Council!" 

But  I  -iliall  be  fsp>-cially  grateful  to  Miss 
W. nil  11  liii  inibiiing  mi-  with  a  genuine 
liivr  ot  poeU  y.  She  wrote  the  poems  on  the 
blackboard,  and  we  were  coached  until 
we  were  not  only  letter-perfect,  but  could 
recite  each  poem  with  no  singsong  effect. 
I  still  remember  The  First  Snowfall.  Paul 
Revere's  Ride,  The  Schoolhouse,  Abou 
Ben  .Adhem  and.  best  of  all,  Barbara 
Frietchie.  She  made  us  feel  the  "cool 
September  morn,"  taught  us  to  listen  for 
the  tramp  of  marching  feet. 

If  we  had  been  good,  she  read  us  Hia- 
watha in  the  hard  last  half  hour  Friday 
afternoons,  and  we  all  sat  entranced,  for 
her  voice,  so  harsh  when  snapping  out 
orders,  grew  low  and  gentle  now.  When 
the  dismissal  bell  rang  and  she  closed  the 
book  softly,  we  filed  out  quietly,  still 
under  the  spell  of  beautiful  rhythm,  beau- 
tifully read.  Sincerely. 

MARJORIE  GOTT  STERLING 

When  Sterilization  is  Legal 

Ne-iv  York  City 

Dear  Dr.  Schauffler :  Your  "Tell  Me 
Doctor"  about  Mrs.  Weller's  uncalled  for 
tubal  ligation  (May  Journal)  interested 
us  of  the  Human  Betterment  Association, 
whose  program  is  devoted  to  education, 
service  and  research  in  the  field  of  volun- 
tary sterilization. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  serious  mis- 
statement of  fact.  You  say  "Actually,  it's 
against  the  law"  when  a  hospital  commit- 
tee allows  sterilization  on  the  request  of  a 
couple  with  a  large  family  who  wish  no 
more  children.  The  fact  is  that  only  four 
states  have  statutes  making  any  reference 
to  voluntary  sterilization  outside  of  men- 
tal institutions  (and  these  four  permit  it 
for  medical  necessity). 

It  is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  us  that 
this  is  the  second  time  to  our  knowledge 
that  this  column  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
has  treated  tubal  ligation  as  if  it  were  a 
menace  to  womanhood,  rather  than  the 
boon  it  can  be  when  cases  are  chosen  prop- 
erly. Both  instances  (the  first  was  written 
by  Henry  B.  Safford.  M.D.  [Deceased. 
Ed.],  in  February,  1954)  concern  women 
whose  requests  for  sterilization  would  have 
been  turned  down  by  this  organization's 
Medical  Committee  on  Referrals. 

This  committee,  composed  of  three  out- 
standing specialists,  evaluates  each  appli- 
cation coming  to  us.  Before  a  sterilization 
operation  for  either  the  husband  or  wife  is 
recommended,  it  must  be  established  that 
there  are  therapeutic  indications — i.e.,  for 
the  protection  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  patient's  w-ell-being. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter.  Sincerely  yours. 

MRS.  RUTH  PROSK.\UER  SMITH 
Executive  Director 
Human  Betterment  Association  of  America 
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new  Kind  of  greaseless  foundation  cream' 
brings  you  "night  cream"  moisturizing 
under  your  make-up  ail  day! 


Creates  an  all-day  "moisture  re- 
serve." At  last  a  cream  that  goes 
beyond  superficial  smoothing  .  .  .  that 
actually  controls  the  moisture  level  of 
your  skin  under  your  make-up.  At  the 
same  time,  it  normalizes  your  skin's 
protective  chemistry  all  day  long. 

Prevents  under-make-up  dryout! 

New  Pond's  Moisture  Base  protects 
your  skin  against  sun  and  wind — the 
drying  efifects  of  make-up  itself!  Your 
skin  stays  soft  and  dewy  all  day. 


For  a  smooth,  no-shine  finish. 

Pond's  Moisture  Base  is  greaseless. 
Your  skin  never  feels  sticky— your 
make-up  never  streaks  or  cakes.  Com- 
pletely transparent,  it  can't  conflict 
with  any  make-up  shade. 

For  a  lovelier  face,  smooth  on  New 
Pond's  Moisture  Base  every  morning. 
And,  of  course,  use  it  for  nighttime 
moisturizing,  too. 

Ponds  .Moisture  Base 

NEW  GREASELESS  UNOER-MAKE-UP  MOISTURIZER 


THINK  OF 
ALL  THE 


GROCERIES 
THIS  WOULD  BUY! 


You  could  do  a  lot  of  wise  shopping  with  $300  or  so.  But 
wouldn't  you  hate  to  see  that  much  of  your  money  being  spent 
unnecessarily  by  someone  else? 

Sad  to  relate,  that's  just  about  what  will  happen  if  the 
lobbyists  for  federal  "public  power"  have  their  way.  They  are 
after  some  $10,090,000,000  of  tax  money  to  put  the  federal 
government  farther  into  the  electric  business. 

This  would  cost  each  American  family  about  $200,  on  the 
average.  And  this  on  top  of  $100  per  family  already  spent  for 
so-called  "pubUc  power" ! 

Of  course,  you  don't  begrudge  necessary  taxes.  But  this 
"public  power"  spending  is  quite  unnecessary.  For  the  hundreds 


of  independent  electric  light  and  power  companies  are  ready  and 
able  to  supply  all  the  low-price  electricity  people  will  need— 
without  depending  on  your  family's  taxes. 

Unnecessary  "public  power"  spending  goes  on  simply  be- 
cause most  people  don't  know  about  it.  So  spread  the  word  among 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  As  soon  as  enough  people  know,  you 
can  be  sure  it  will  be  halted. 


WHEN  "PUBLIC  POWER"  WINS- YOU  LOSE!  Every  time 
another  federal  "public  power"  proposal  goes  through  Congress, 
you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill. 


Cmnixtiiff  namfs  on  nqiusi   Ihroiufh   this  tntiijazi^ 


he  Big  Green  Man 

lings  you  a  brand  new  one 
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so  fr3sl:L-f rijLit  good! 


Kids  hai'dly  ever  ask,  "How  come  Kraft  Grape  Jelly  makes  peanut  butter 
taste  so  extra  special  good?"  They  just  say,  "Gee,  this  is  good!  Can  I  have 
some  more?"  But  for  you?-  information:  the  fresh-fruit  goodness  of  Kraft 
Grape  Jelly  ( and  the  other  18  flavors  of  Kraft  Jellies  and  Preserves)  results 
fi'om  Kraft's  special  method  of  "quick-cookmg."  This  captm*es  the  very 
freshest  flavor  of  the  very  finest  fruits  .  .  .  and  Mmm-mm,  what  a  difference 
in  taste  I  Discover  this  diff"erence  soon. 


KRAFT  Jellies  and  IPreser^es 
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EDITED  BY  EILEEN  SHARPE 


WHERE  WE  GO 


Nora  {left)  goes  to  Paris. 


iO  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 


avalier  hats  (turned  up  at  one 
le  and  laden  with  ostrirli  phinies) 
plai  ed  the  peach-hasket  tvpe  in 
pt.  inher,  1909.  Lillian  Russell, 
.11]  lilul  as  ever,  lit  iij)  the  stajre  in 
II-  N\  idow"s  Mi^hl.  Railway  mag- 
|r  I".  H.  Harrinian  died,  the  <inly 
in  |iersonallv  to  control  an  ocean- 
-ori  an  railw  ay  system.  "L  n moral 
a-,  if  not  immoral,"  wrote  the 
niiifitield  Kepuhliean,  "and  the 
i|  was  every thinj;,  the  means 
iliing,  to  his  restless  and  hound- 
■^  anihition." 

■  the  September.  190*).  issue  the 
(tl'RNAL  launched  its  famous 
I'mpai^n  against  the  use  of 
tjrettes  on  women's  hats.  In  a 
rries  of  toiiehin^  photographs 

showed  the  starving  hahy  birds 
iid  slaughtered  mother  "since 

e  heron  is  alwa>s  killed  at  the 

sting  seascm  when  her  plume 

the  most  beautiful." 

omen  as  Seen  from  the  Back  up- 
iids  "the  general  slovenliness  of 
ne  ivomen  —  shinuaists  gaping, 
irt  edges  ragged,  and  flashy  shoes 
n  down  at  the  heels." 

^"quests  a  reader:  "I  should  like 
y  family  to  read  a  few  rules  of 
ble  eti<iuette  in  the  JOl'ft>'AL— 
at  •would  carry  more  weight 
an  anything  I  might  say." 

1  oung  boys  wear  Eton  collars  and 
k  four-in-hands.  Knickerbockers 
good,  durable  serge  may  be  pur- 
ased  for  one  dollar." 

Nettie :  \^  by  you  are  not  popular 
a  large  question.  Investigate, 
St.  the  condition  of  your  mouth 
id  breath.  Then  ask  some  true 
>end  your  shortcomings."* 

Jttle  girls  wear  big  floppy  lingerie 
ts  of  eyelet-embroidered  linen  and 

que  trimmed  with  pretty  silk  pink 
blue  ribbon." 

\fliefes  A  Plain  Country  W  oman: 
n  the  old  days  it  was  a  matter 
family  pride  that  the  women 
ould  not  go  'out  to  work,'  but 
day's  jobs  are  a  boon  to  the 
aiden  aunts  who  used  to  hug 
eir  grievances  and  fling  up  their 
^paid  services  to  the  family." 


The«ord  I'lilou  magically  evokes  for 
us  a  swirl  of  I'aris  dresses  in  a 
crystal-lit  salon.  "I  had  over  a  hun- 
dred Patou  dresses  to  choose  from," 
said  ,>ora  O'Leary.  "with  names  like 
Crazy    Horse,    Coca-Cola.  Ketchup, 

Canasta   JT/iaf."  The  House  of 

Patou,  it  seems,  keeps  an  ear  and  eye 
on  America.  Patou  himself  pioneered 
in  taking  American  girls  to  model  in 
Paris,  to  design  for  their  New  World 
figures  and  active  lives.  Another  tra- 
dition Nora  likes:  "Patou's  designer 
believes  a  dress  should  complete  a 
woman  but  never  compete  with  her." 
\^  hen  y<m  sew  and  reap  praise  with 
our  "Gem"  patterns  (page  68)  this 
month,  which  Nora  brought  from 
Paris,  the  man  in  your  life  may  never 
say  your  dress  is  beautiful.  He  is  more 
likely  to  say,  "Ion  are  beautiful." 
Some  words  are  magic  in  any  language. 

Peter  Briggs  dropped  in  to  see  "Our 
Man  in  Havana"  shot  with  Alec  Guin- 
ness. "Here's  a  member  of  the  produc- 
tion staff  you  should  meet,"  star  Guin- 
ness told  him — "named  Kit  Browning." 


Peter  (right)  goes  to  a  film  shuoiing. 


"His  mother,  Lady  Browning,"  Peter 
said,  "is  a  favorite  Journal  author — 
named  Daphne  du  Maurier." 

In  the  American  National  Exhibition  now 
winding  up  in  Moscow,  Russians  are  study- 
ing Journal  pictures.  Blown  up  to  3'  x  3' 
and  housed  in  a  jungle-gym  structure  of 
U.S.  typewriters  and  adding  machines  is 
our  picture  of  Sally  Shannon  relaxing  at 
her  job  (How  America  Lives,  October, 
1958).  In  an  open-roof  apartment  where 
passers-by  can  view  live  models  watching 
TV,  doing  dishes,  making  dinner  is  our 
10'  x  10'  picture  of  housewife  Betty  Rog- 
ers (How  America  Lives.  February.  1959). 
Cause  for  our  pride  came  when  designers 
George  Nelson  &  Co.  told  us  why  we  were 


chosen:  "There  was  a  need  for  believable 
photographs  to  show  the  Russians  how- 
America  really  does  live." 

Jack-pot  stories:  Wondering  how  our 
Discovery  Department  notifies  first- 
time  authors  that  they  have  actually 
made  a  sale,  we  asked  Anne  Einselen. 
"I  send  a  personal  wire,"  said  Anne. 
What  then?  "Pandemonium!"'  Kage 
Booton  wrote  her:  "1  called  my  hus- 
band at  his  office  and  was  so  giddy  he 
rushed  home  to  get  a  doctor."  Gwen 
U  alker:  "It  was  the  day  the  pump 
broke,  my  son  arrived  home  from  Alaska, 
and  the  Western  Union  girl  in  shaking 
voice  read  me  your  wire  and  the  pump 
broke  again  but  who  cared?"  Melissa 
Anibros:  "1  was  at  the  grain  store  buy- 
ing chicken  mash,  rushed  home  and  fed 
the  chickens  three  times,  then  fed  friends 
who  came  in  from  miles  around  after 
news  spread  on  the  party  line."  Helen 
Rittell:  "Our  dinner  went  up  in 
smoke."  Mamie  Ellingson:  "I  was  so 
stunned  I  made  a  giant  apple  pie  and 
spelled  out  Ladies'  Home  Journal  in 
punched  holes  in  the  top  of  it." 

In  "A  Kitchen  for  Kit"  (page  74).  Mar- 
garet Davidson  tells  you  about  the  sum- 
mer home  of  Katharine  Cornell  and 
Guthrie  McClintic  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. So  we  asked  her  to  tell  us  about 
their  "winter  home"  up  the  Hudson  not 
far  north  from  our  New  York  midtown 
Workshop.  "My  favorite  room  there  was 
sixty  by  forty  feet.  The  house  is  actually 
built  around  a  barn  they'had  moved  from 
Long  Island  up  the  river.  Their  drawing 
room  has  Chinese  gold  paper,  Persian  rug, 
hobby  collections,  and  photographs  of 
friends.  Theatrical  in  a  distinguished  way. 
It  was  a  snowy  day  when  I  was  there, 
and  Guthrie  McClintic  called  his  wife 
and  me  to  the  river  window  where  giant 
cakes  of  ice  floated  by.  'What  a  setup,' 
he  said  reverently,  'for  casting  Eliza  and 
Simon  Legree.'" 

Tasty  statistic:  Close  to  35.000.000  sand- 
wiches a  day  get  served  in  restaurants. 
There's  an  annual  sandwich  contest  for 
new  ones  with  over  800  entries  this  year. 
Judges  at  Cornell  University  down  dozens 
daily  containing  everything  from  apple- 
sauce to  zucchini.  "It's  creative  work,"  an 
exhausted-looking  judge  told  Mary 
Jane  Engel.  "and  we  encourage  itnagi- 
nation — but  we  do  insist  that  all  entries 
be  edible."  Disqualified :  a  raffish  entry 
of  sliced  bun  with  a  stone  in  it,  titled 
"Rock  '/?'  roll." 

News  hunting  often  takes  us  world-wide, 
with  Margaret  I'arton  and  Joe  Di 


Pietro  just  back  from  Germany  as  we 
write.  Having  met  our  boats  and  planes, 
we  dropped  in  to  meet  and  interview  U.S. 
Customs  inspector  Louis  Lister,  who 
examines  precious  stones,  paintings,  etch- 
ings, statues,  religious  articles,  and  birds 
and  animals.  Aj^^ve  to  be  appraised. 
Under  our  daz^^V^s  S80,000  worth  of 
emeralds  glowe(^Bce  St.  Elmo's  fire,  fol- 
lowed by  a  smoldering  of  rubies,  a  dazzle 
of  diamonds,  headed  for  Manhattan  jew- 
elry centers.  "Occasionally  a  tourist  tries 
to  reset  a  stone  to  pass  as  antique  [any- 
thing pre- 1830  is  duty  free]  but  it's  child's 
play  to  spot  it."  Most  tourists,  he  told  us, 
are  clear-eyed  and  sportsmanlike.  Any 
strange  souvenirs?  "Many,"  said  Mr. 
Lister,  "and  we  try  to  be  tolerant  of  hu- 
man weakness.  A  tiara,  a  live  rhinoceros 
or  a  whole  castle  is  all  in  the  day's  work." 

Cover  model  Sara  Thorn  wears  a  whis- 
peringly  soft  badger  hat  and  muff  by  Irene 
and  earrings  by  I  'erdura,  and  \f  ilhela 
Cushman  posed  her  in  a  green  cape- 
sleeved  coat  by  Tarquin.  This  fall,  our 
fashion  sages  say,  a  tailored  coat  is  ideal 
background  or  furground. 

\liant  to  cook  for  a  thousaiiil  people 
outdot>rs?  Liane  II  uite.  of  our  Vt  ork- 
shop  kitchen,  can  give  you  a  shopping 
list  that  begins  with  500  pounds  of 
chicken,  .300  coconuts,  and  goes  on. 
She  just  came  back  from  a  lunu  in 
Florida  that  Mas  given  for  Navy  Relief. 
It  gave  our  girl  dozens  of  re«-ipc  i<lcas. 
Some  <lo  call  for  tligging  cooking  pits 
for  su<'h  lus<-ious  Hawaiian  entrees  as 
roast  pork  in  banana  leaves.  How  can 
a  reader  pi<'lure  a  luau?  Lian<^  had  the 
answer:  "Just  think  of  a  New  England 
clambake — without  clams." 


Liane  (right)  goes  to  a  luau. 
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PRINC^. 


WHO  BECAME 

QtllEENMARY 


Beginning  the  unknown,  fascinating  personal  story 
of  one  of  England's  great  and  beloved  queens,  her  shy  "poor  relation"  girlhood, 
the  tragedy  of  her  first  engagement,  the  joy  of  her  marriage, 

and  the  crisis  as  a  mother  when  her  son  turned  down  the  crown. 


She  was  "May"  or  "my  Mayflower'"  to  Iter 
mother  because  of  month  she  was  horn  in.  To 
her  father,  indulgent  with  her  hut  a  martinet 
with  his  sons,  she  was  "dearest  Pussy-cat." 


One  late  April  day  in  the  year  1867  a  letter  from 
England  reached  Schloss  Reinthal,  the  turreted, 
ocher-colorcd  castle  of  the  von  Hugel  family  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Graz.  Written  to  the  chatelaine 
of  Reinthal  by  her  only  brother.  Prince  Teck,  this 
letter  told  her  that  his  wife,  the  former  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide  of  Cambridge,  was  expecting  their 
first  child  within  a  few  weeks.  The  doctors  had  pre- 
dicted May  twenty-sixth  as  the  date  for  the  birth. 

Sure  enough,  with  a  precision  that  marked  her 
actions  throughout  the  course  of  her  long  life,  the 
child  did  appear  in  that  lovely  month  and  upon  the 
very  day  the  doctors  named.  The  new  baby  was  born 
just  before  midnight  in  the  presence  of  her  mother's 
sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and  of  her  mother's  close  friends,  the  Duchesse 
d'Aumale  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Adeane.  As  the  next 
day  dawned  the  Duchesse  d  Aumale  hastened  off  to 
give  the  news  of  the  birth  to  the  child's  German 
grandmother,  the  old  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 


As  soon  as  the  public  announcement  was  made 
more  than  one  thousand  persons  flocked  toward 
Kensington  Palace  to  inscribe  their  names.  For 
though  Prince  Teck  was  still  scarcely  known  in 
London,  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  (whom  he  had 
married  the  previous  June)  had  a  multitude  of 
friends  among  the  limited  circle  of  rich  or  aristo- 
cratic persons  who  then  comprised  "general 
society."  She  had  managed  to  combine  this  purely 
social  popularity  with  a  gift  for  inspiring  a  wild,  af- 
fectionate enthusiasm  among  the  London  crowd, 
which  relished  "Fat  Mary's"  stout,  benevolent  ap- 
pearance and  her  jovial  yet  imperious  manner. 

Because  of  the  month  in  which  the  little  girl  was 
bom,  her  doting  mother  would  refer  to  her  as  "my 
Mayflower"  or,  more  simply,  "May."  Long  after 
she  had  married — in  fact,  until  the  year  in  which  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne  of  England— the  girl 
born  on  May  26,  1867,  at  Kensington  Palace,  was 
known  affectionately  continued  on  page  52 


May's  mother  never  forgot  she  was  descended  from  King  George  III. 
This,  and  the  historic  associations  of  Kensington  Palace,  where  May 
grew  up.  no  doubt  inspired  May's  great  interest  in  family  history. 
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Queen  Victoria  loved  to  advi.w,  wrote  to  May: 
"Marriage  should  not  be  looked  on  as  all  roses. 
The  trials  of  life  in  fact  begin  with  marriage." 

May  at  3,  with  two  of  her  brothers.  Her  mother, 
a  beauty  had  she  not  been  so  stout,  married 
beneath  her.  Prince  Teck's  father  was  royal,  but 
his  mother  was  not  a  princess.  The  prince  was 
also  penniless — but  he  was  exceedingly  handsome. 


May  looks  more  than  14  in  this  picture  wit, 
three  brothers  (the   oldest  only   13  years  ( 
because  of  the  fashions  of  the  day.  She  was 
for  her  age,  somewhat  gawky  and  infinitely  si 
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At  her  presentation  to  the  queen  in  1886  she 
wore  a  while  dress  given  her  by  her  Aunt 
Augusta,  CI  diamond  necklace  which  had 
been  a  confirmation  present  from  her 
mother,  and  the  largest  of  her  grandniiiihcr's 
diamond  stars.  After  this  she  was  allow  ed  to 
appear  at  halls.  Always  shy,  she  found  the 
task  of  making  small  talk  at  a  dinner  party 
or  on  the  dance  floor  agonizingly  difficult. 


inddaughter,  the  present  Queen  Elizabeth,  grew  up  in  Windsor  Castle.  May 
ited  there  rarely  as  a  girl,  for  althoi4gh  Queen  Victoria  was  happy  to  he  her 
',  Mays  father.  Prince  Teak,  ranked  lower  than  members  of  the  royal  family. 


"To  my  great  surprise  Eddy  proposed  to  me 
in  Mme.  de  Falhe's  boudoir— Of  course  I 
said  yes— We  are  both  very  happy."  Thus 
May  recorded  in  her  diary  her  engagement 
to  Prince  Eddy,  heir pn  siunplive  to  the  throne. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  marriage.  Princess 
May  had  the  worst  of  two  worlds :  she  was 
too  royal  to  marry  an  ordinary  Englishman, 
and  not  royal  enough  to  marry  a  royalty. 
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to  her  friends  and  to  the  English  public  as  "Prin- 
cess May." 

Word  of  Princess  May's  birth  was  immediately 
telegraphed  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  her  spring  seclusion  at  Balmoral.  But  this  spring 
had  already  produced  other  infant  competitors  for 
the  queen's  attention.  At  Marlborough  House  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Louise,  while  Queen  Victoria's  own  child  Helena 
had  just  been  delivered  of  a  son.  Cousin  Mary  Tcck's 
girl  inevitably  took  second,  if  not  third,  place. 

Queen  Victoria,  nevertheless,  wrote  to  the  mother 
with  that  genuine  kindness  that  often  characterized 
her  behavior:  "I  send  you  today  a  quilt  wh.  Len- 
chen,  Loui.se  &  I  have  worked  for  you  (our  names 
arc  put  into  it)  with  much  pleasure  and  send  you  to- 
day hoping  you  may  use  it  on  your  sofa.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you,  my  dearest  Mary  how  Iriily,  really 
happy  I  have  been  at  your  safe  &  prosperous  con- 
finement &  the  birth  of  your  little  girl.  I  have  known 
&  loved  you  dearly  from  your  earliest  infancy — my 
darling  Husband  was  very  fond  of  you — &  your 
happiness  has  ever  been  near  my  heart — therefore 
my  joy  at  this  event  is  nio.si  sincere.'' 

In  June,  Queen  Victoria  made  one  of  her  expedi- 
tions to  London — rare  at  thai  period— to  inspect  the 
rival  babies.  Princess  Louise,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
(irst  daughter,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  "poor  little 
Baby"  with  a  cough,  and  not  to  "look  very  strong." 
At  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the  queen  set  off 
again  from  Buckingham  Palace,  headed  this  time 
westward  in  an  open  carriage  and  four  through 
"the  densely  crowded  Pai  k  to  sec  dear  Mary  Teck." 
Going  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  the  big  light 
bedroom,  the  queen  there  found  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  "Aunt  Cambridge,"  and  the  baby.  This 
last  proved  "a  very  hue  child,  with  quantities  of 
hair,  brushed  up  into  a  curl  on  the  top  of  its  head! — 
&  very  pretty  features  &  a  dark  skin." 


On  this  first  visit  to  a  child  for  whom,  many  years 
later,  she  was  to  develop  a  high  admiration,  the 
queen  was  told  of  the  burden  of  names  provisionally 
selected  for  it  to  carry  through  its  life:  Agnes  Au- 
gusta Victoria  Mary  Louise  Olga  Pauline  Claudine. 
"Agnes  after  Franz's  grandmother,"  she  diligently 
noted,  "and  Claudine  after  his  mother,  Augusta 
after  Aunt  Cambridge  and  Augusta  Strelitz,  and 
Victoria  after  me.  1  am  to  be  one  of  the  godparents." 
But  when  the  baby  was  christened  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  Kensington  Palace,  the 
sequence  of  names  read  "Victoria  Mary  Augusta 
Louise  Olga  Pauline  Claudine  Agnes." 

We  now  tend  to  think  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
matriarchal  terms,  as  head  of  a  numerous  family  of 
English  and  German  descendants.  Yet  when  she 
first  came  to  the  throne,  and  indeed  until  her  chil- 
dren had  grown  up  and  married,  she  had  only  three 
collaterals  of  her  own  generation  in  England — the 
Cambridge  cousins.  These  cousins  were  the  children 
of  the  queen's  uncie,-Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
seventh  son  of  George  III.  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  died  in  1850  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
dukedom  by  his  only  son,  George.  George  had  be- 
wildered his  mother  and  sisters  by  contracting  a 
private  marriage  with  an  actress,  Louisa  Fair- 
brother.  Miss  Fairbrother  was  subsequently  known 
as  Mrs.  FitzGeorge  and  bore  the  duke  three  Fitz- 
George  sons,  upon  whom  their  little  Teck  cousins 
were  taught  to  look  askance.  Despite  this  marriage. 
Queen  Victoria  continued  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  His  sisters  she  treated  with 
a  certain  reserve,  while  their  mother,  "Aunt  Cam- 
bridge," inspired  her  with  no  special  affection. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  was  a  large,  stately 
German  lady  with  a  heavy,  rather  coarse  face  and 
thick  black  eyebrows.  Essentially  formidable,  and 
in  her  latter  years  a  permanent  invalid,  the  duchess 
never  succeeded  in  winning  the  hearts  of  her  grand- 
children, who  resented  the  hours  they  had  to  spend 
in  her  rooms  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  who  re- 
membered to  their  dying  days  her  "stingy  teas"  of 
buns  and  rusks. 

In  1843  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  had  success- 
fully married  off  her  elder  daughter.  Princess 
Augusta  Caroline,  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz.  Eight  years  after 
Princess  Augusta's  marriage,  her  younger  sister, 
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Mary  Adelaide,  made  her  debut,  at  the  agel.,i[sC 
seventeen.  Since  she  did  not  marry  until  1866,  th 
were  fifteen  long  years— fifteen  crowded  Lon^ 
seasons— during  which  Princess  Mary  Adelaides 
her  mother  ("the  stout  parties  from  Kew,"  as  Lc 
Clarendon  irreverently  called  them)  moved  freelj 
Tory  society  in  the  metropolis.  Theirs  was  a  hap] 
kindly  existence.  It  was  filled  with  high-spirit 
gaiety.  A  large  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  varic 
practical  charities.  It  was  almost  entirely  indepe 
ent  of  the  court. 
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Six  months  after  their  baby's  birth.  Princess  Ma 
Adelaide  and  her  husband  were  asked  to  dine  a 
sleep  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  thus  that,  in  herlo 
withdrawal  from  active  life  after  the  death  of  t' 
prince  consort,  the  queen  would  from  time  to  til 
summon  those  relations  whom  she  wished  to  sf 
"She  is  alas !  grown  enormous,"  the  queen  report 
of  her  cousin,  "but  they  are  very  happy  together. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  dear  Mary  now  . . .  her  ft' 
qualities  come  out  to  such  advantage  now  that  s';J 
is  happy.  But  her  size  is  fearful!  It  is  really  a 
fortune." 

Like  most  diminutive  persons,  Queen  Vici 
found  anyone  very  much  larger  than  herself  a  tri 
oppressive.  Yet  there  was  no  exaggeration  in 
references  to  her  Cousin  Mary  Adelaide's  ob 
This  handicap  had  long  rendered  Princess  Mi 
Adelaide  a  problem  piece  upon  the  family  chi 
board;  a  princess  who  had  remained  so  long 
married  as  to  have  begun  to  seem  unmarriageabl 
When,  in  April,  1866,  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  W 
accepted  Prince  Teck's  offer  of  marriage,  the  qua 
and  her  whole  family  had  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
For  it  was  supposed  that  several  previous  sui 
from  the  Continent  had  been  deterred  by  their 
glimpse  of  Princess  Mary's  appearance. 

The  tragedy  about  this  appearance,  for  a  prou] 
and  intelligent  girl,  had  been  the  sense  that  had  si 
not  been  thoroughly  stout  she  might  have  been  m 
tinctly  beautiful.  She  was  tall  and  had  ash-bloB 
hair  with  a  pretty,  natural  wave  in  it,  dark  blue  eyr 
fringed  by  dark  lashes  beneath  dark  brows, 
creamy  complexion,"  a  sweet  expression  and  beaij 
tiful  teeth.  She  would  look  her  best  in  a  mou 
dress,  cut  low  at  the  bosom,  with  black  garnet 
"sparkling  like  black  diamonds  on  her  white  necfc 
In  1857,  when  she  was  twenty-four,  the  Ameri( 
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Ma/s  in-laws.  King  Ldwurd  VH  and  Queen  Alexandra.  He  was 
active  in  public  life.  She,  known  as  '"Molherdear"  was  possessive 
of  her  children,  m-ver  accepted  the  fact  that  they  grew  up. 


She  knew  George,  a  coiisiu  who 
was  to  be  her  luisbwhl  and  fii- 
tmc  King  oj  Ijigloinl.  as  a  child. 


Princess  Louise  suggested  her 
brother  lake  May  for  a  walk  in 
the  garden  {where  he  proposed). 


i 


Princess  Victoria,  sister  "/.^BC 
George  and  one  of  the  *'  Wa/^JjWI 
cotdsins,"  as  they  were  kno)VH.  SW' 
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ist  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  estimated  that 
•'■  ly  fat,  very  thick-set  and  very  proud  young 
/"  mst  weigh  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
m  Another  witness  who  sat  near  her  in  the 
ite  described  her  afterward  as  "that  mountain 
gi ,"'  while  the  flippant  world  of  the  aristocracy 
rr  to  her  as  "our  domestic  Embonpoint." 
:e.  t  a  great  ball  at  Orleans  House,  Princess 
jlaide,  "looking  splendidly  handsome  with 
of  purple  grapes  round  her  wavy  hair," 
c  icing  the  lancers  with  the  Comte  de  Paris 
ps,;ner,  had  collided  with  another  girl  and 
d  i  her  "flat  down"  on  her  back, 
hi  )graphs  confirm  these  contemporary  judg- 
mis  do  the  memories  of  those  still  living  who 
w  rincess  Mary  Adelaide  as  Duchess  of  Teck. 
•s(  yewitnesses  recall  the  princess"  quick,  grace- 
Tii  cments,  despite  her  bulk ;  the  nimble  way  she 
ip  down  from  a  carriage,  the  easy  gesture  with 
d  he  would  give  her  hand  to  be  kissed.  It  was  a 
t  her  charm  that  she  would  herself  make 
;s  XHit  her  weight  and  allow  small  relatives  to 
it  II  her  velvet-covered  scales,  or  spontaneously 
r  irate  a  tarantella  to  the  dancing  class  to 
cl  icr  daughter  went.  No  member  of  the  royal 
il  .ould  wave  so  valiantly  from  a  carriage,  and 
n;  o>  al  procession  she  was  certain  of  the  longest 
t  loudest  cheer.  Children  adored  her,  for  she 
sygoing  and  high-spirited,  impulsive  and 
ei  is,  and  had  no  idea  of  time, 
•i:  n  Victoria,  however,  was  both  more  sedate 
I  )rc  care-worn  than  her  younger  cousin.  High 
it  Acre  never  the  key  to  the  queen's  heart  and, 
f  iod  when  she  herself  had  chosen  virtually  to 
p  ar  from  public  gaze.  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
e  popularity  seemed  ostentatious  and  almost 
b  iiciy  sought.  What  were  in  fact  a  genuine 
:  human  beings,  a  compassionate  reaction  to 
It  n  any  form  and  a  happy  wish  to  please 
t  ismterpreted  by  the  queen  and  her  immedi- 
6.iily. 

u  ng  a  gallant  face  on  her  prolonged  spinster- 
d  'i  i  ncess  Mary  Adelaide  would  assert,  with  her 
c  HIS  laugh,  that  she  was  getting  reconciled  to 
3  ng  "a  jolly  old  maid,"  although  to  her 
:1  she  rather  pathetically  confessed  to  "having 
mnaily  indulged  in  gloomy  dreams  of  an  old- 
dn  future,  coupled  with  a  homely  and  dreary 
t  n.  "  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  thought  that 


"some  Younger  Brother  who  need  not  be  always  in 
Germany  &  whom  it  might  suit  to  live  occasionally 
in  England  wd  be  the  best  husband";  but  that  had 
been  in  1856,  and  ten  years  rolled  by  without 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  being  any  nearer  the  mar- 
ried stage.  "Mary  C.  is  looking  old— &  not  thinner," 
Queen  Victoria  wrote  in  1866;  and  again,  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  same  year:  "Mary  C.  is  unaccountable— 
I  always  think  she  will  marry  some  German  Kain- 
mer/ierr  or  young  officer!  It  wd  really  be  the  best 
thing." 

Two  months  after  this  not  very  kind  comment, 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  was  engaged.  Within  an- 
other two  she  was  married. 

His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Franz  of  Teck  was 
four  years  younger  than  his  bride.  His  father  was 
Duke  Alexander  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  would  have 
been  heir  apparent  to  the  reigning  King  of  Wiirttem- 
berg if  he  had  not  made  a  morganatic  marriage  and 
thus  forfeited  his  rights  to  the  succession.  It  was  in 
1835  that  Duke  Alexander  had  married  a  beautiful 
Hungarian  countess  who  bore  him  three  children. 

As  King  Leopold  of  the  Belgians  was  quick  to 
point  out  to  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Teck  was  not  of 
equal  birth  with  Princess  Mary  Adelaide.  This  argu- 
ment carried  no  weight  with  the  queen,  whose  views 
on  morganatic  blood  were  far  ahead  of  those  of 
Continental  royalties.  "I  have  always  thought  it  & 
do  think  it  very  wrong  &  very  absurd  that  because 
his  Mother  was  not  a  Princess  he  is  not  to  succeed 
in  Wiirttemberg,"  she  wrote  once  to  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide.  A  more  palpable  drawback  was  that 
Prince  Teck  was  penniless.  But  the  young  man  had 
one  great,  though  of  its  essence  temporary,  advan- 
tage: at  twenty-nine  he  was  exceedingly  handsome. 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  bridegroom  was  tall, 
well  built  and  elegant.  His  hair  was  of  so  true  a  black 
that  a  lady  in  Vienna  once  said  of  him:  "His  hair 
is  not  black,  it  is  dark  blue."  His  dark  good  looks 
stirred  the  queen  to  envy,  for  in  the  letter  to  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  describing  his  visit  she 
continued:  "I  do  y^ish  one  could  find  some  more 
black  eyed  Pees  or  Pcesses  for  our  Children! — I 
can't  help  thinking  what  dear  Papa  said — that  it 
was  in  fact  a  blessing  when  there  was  some  little 
imperfection  in  the  pure  Royal  descent  &  that  some 
fresh  blood  was  infused.  .  .  .  For  that  constant  fair 
hair  &  blue  eyes  makes  the  blood  so  lymphatic  


I  must  end  for  today,  my  somewhat  odd  letter,  but 
it  is  not  as  trivial  as  you  may  think  for  darling 
Papa — often  with  vehemence  said :  'We  must  have 
some  strong  dark  blood.'  " 

What  Queen  Victoria  forgot,  and  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  did  not  yet  know,  is  that  persons  with 
strong,  dark  blood  are  sometimes  subject  to  strong, 
dark  rages.  There  were  many  occasions  during  her 
thirty-one  years  of  married  life  when  Princess  Mary 
might  well  have  wished  that  her  husband  had  been 
a  little  more  "lymphatic." 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Cambridge  family  to  remem- 
ber that,  though  they  welcomed  Teck  with  open 
arms,  the  original  initiative  had  been  his,  not  theirs. 
In  this  he  had  been  abetted  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  "You  see,  they  all  wanted  to  find 
a  husband  for  my  Mother,"  Queen  Mary  once  ex- 
plained to  someone  who  asked  how  her  father  had 
first  come  to  this  country.  "So  once  when  King 
Edward  [then  Prince  of  Wales]  was  out  in  Vienna 
he  met  this  handsome  young  officer  in  the  Austrian 
Army,  liked  him,  invited  him  to  England  on  a  visit, 
introduced  him  to  my  Mother — and  everyone 
seemed  to  think  it  would  do — and  it  did." 

No  sooner  was  the  engagement  announced  than 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  began,  with  Prince  Teck's  connivance,  to 
agitate  for  a  change  in  his  status  and  title.  The  For- 
eign Secretary,  Lord  Clarendon,  was  approached 
and  asked  whether  he  could  persuade  the  queen  to 
write  to  the  King  of  Wiirttemberg  saying  that  she 
would  like  Prince  Teck  to  become  a  Wiirttemberger 
duke.  This  she  refused  to  do,  and  it  was  not  until 
five  years  later  that  King  Carl  of  Wiirttemberg 
gave  his  cousin  a  dukedom.  Even  then  he  was  not 
made  a  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  but  Duke  of  Teck. 

Prince  Teck  had  spent  his  life  in  the  Austrian 
army,  from  which  he  had  just  resigned.  He  was  not 
a  brilliant  man,  but  he  did  not  care  for  a  life  of  idle- 
ness. Yet,  save  for  a  brief  and  rather  inglorious  par- 
ticipation in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  he  was 
never  allowed,  in  England,  to  make  himself  of  any 
use.  Disraeli  once  put  forward  the  proposal  that  the 
Tecks  should  go  as  viceroy  and  vicereine  to  Ireland. 
The  queen  had  refused  to  consider  this  proposal; 
and  the  Duke  of  Teck  was  left  to  his  diurnal  pas- 
times of  gardening  at  White  Lodge,  choosing  wall- 
papers and  brocades,  collecting  Chinese  pottery, 
moving  the  furniture  continued  on  page  84 
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V  V 


What  lay  back  of  my  husband's  passion 
to  stalk  and  kill  that  shyest 
of  all  creatures? 


And  what  strange  desire 
in  me  responded? 


We  were  told  there  were  chamois  in  the 
Pindus.  The  report  came  to  us  in  a 
roundabout  way.  A  member  of  the  British 
school  of  archaeology  in  Athens,  writing  to 
Stephen  about  the  season's  "dig,"  reported 
that  he  had  dined  with  a  friend,  John  Evans, 
who  had  been  staying  in  one  of  the  mon- 
asteries at  Meteora.  During  his  three-day 
visit,  a  man  from  Kalabaka  with  supplies  for 
the  monastery  told  one  of  the  monks  that  a 
bus  driver,  bringing  passengers  over  the  pass 
from  Malakasi,  had  stopped  for  his  usual  five 
minutes  at  the  store,  and  picked  up  a  rumor 
from  the  storekeeper  that  woodcutters  had 
seen  a  doe  and  kid  flit  past  the  young  beech 
growth  about  five  hundred  yards  away.  The 
story  was  as  vague  as  that.  Yet  it  was  enough 
to  make  Stephen  cancel  our  Austrian  plans, 
and  book  seats  on  the  Athens  plane  for  the 
following  week. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  fanatic — but  a 
fanatic,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  very  special  sense.  It 
has  little  in  common  with  the  obsession  of  the 
politician  or  the  artist,  for  instance,  for  both 
of  these  understand  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree the  impulse  which  drives  them.  But  the 
sportsman  fanatic — that  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely. His  thoughts  fixed  solely  on  a  vision  of 
that  mounted  trophy  against  the  wall,  the  eyes 
now  dead  that  were  once  living,  the  tremulous 
nostrils  stilled,  the  sensitive  pricked  ears 
closed  to  sound  at  the  instant  when  the  rifle 
shot  echoed  from  the  naked  rocks,  this  man 
hunts  his  quarry  through  some  instinct  un- 
known even  to  himself. 

Stephen  was  a  sportsman  of  this  kind.  It 
was  not  the  skill  needed  that  drove  him,  nor 
the  delight  and  excitement  of  the  stalk  itself, 
but  a  desire,  so  1  told  myself,  to  destroy  some- 
thing beautiful  and  rare.  Hence  his  obsession 
with  chamois. 

Chamois,  as  all  sportsmen  know,  have  be- 
come scarce  through  the  years.  They  are 
hardly  seen  today  in  Switzerland  and  Austria. 
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Stephen  tried  to  explain  the  reasons  once.  The 
breakup  of  the  big  estates,  two  world  wars, 
promiscuous  shooting  by  peasants  which 
would  have  been  forbidden  in  the  old  days, 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Alps,  and 
indeed  of  every  region  of  mountains  among 
climbers  and  tourists — all  this  has  led  to  a  gen- 
eral trampling  and  desecration  of  land  once 
sacred  to  the  chamois. 

He  is  the  shyest  of  all  creatures.  He 
shuns  human  beings,  and  does  not  mix  with 
deer.  Always  on  the  alert  for  anything  that 
may  threaten  his  safety,  his  note  of  warning  is 
a  curious  shrill  whistle;  and  the  first  hint  of 
danger  will  send  him  headlong  to  the  highest 
and  most  inaccessible  crags.  The  buck  lives 
alone  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  in  the  late 
fall,  in  the  brief  rutting  season,  when  the 
chemical  change  in  his  blood  drives  him  to  the 
doe.  This,  according  to  Stephen,  is  the  mo- 
ment to  catch  him :  this  is  when  he  falls  a  prey. 
Watchfulness,  intuition  of  danger,  that  sixth 
sense  which  normally  keeps  him  safe,  all  these 
lie  in  abeyance  because  of  the  urge  for  a  mate. 
He  deserts  the  narrow  ledges  and  the  steep 
clifi"  faces,  and  follows  the  little  herd  of  does 
and  yearlings,  the  secretive  shy  mothers  who 
have  no  need  of  him  until  now;  and  then  blood 
answers  blood,  the  chase  begins,  the  wild 
scamper  over  rock  and  precipice,  the  little 
kids  surprised  at  the  sudden  fever  of  their 
mothers,  so  quickly  stirred  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  black  stranger.  For  he  is  black  in  winter, 
the  adult  chamois  buck;  the  reddish-yellow 
summer  coat  has  gone,  and  the  thick  protect- 
ing fur  covers  him,  the  wave  of  long  hair 
rising  on  his  back  like  a  crest. 

When  Stephen  talked  about  stalking  cham- 
ois his  wholeexpression  changed.  The  features 
became  more  aquiline,  the  nose  sharpened, 
the  chin  narrowed,  and  his  eyes — steel  blue — 
somehow  took  on  the  cold  brilliance  of  a 
northern  sky.  I  am  being  very  frank  about  my 
husband.  He  attracted  me  at  those  times,  and 


he  repelled  me  too.  This  man,  I  told  myself 
when  I  first  met  him,  is  a  perfectionist.  And  he 
has  no  compassion.  Gratified  like  all  women 
who  find  themselves  sought  after  and  de- 
sired— a  mutual  love  for  Sibelius  had  been  our 
common  ground  at  our  first  encounter — after 
a  few  weeks  in  his  company  I  shut  my  eyes  to 
further  judgment,  because  being  with  him 
gave  me  pleasure.  It  flattered  my  self-esteem. 
The  perfectionist,  admired  by  other  women, 
now  sought  me.  Marriage  was  in  every  sense  a 
coup.  It  was  only  afterward  that  I  knew  myself 
deceived. 

Some  men  are  bom  adult,  without  the  re- 
deeming and  endearing  faults  of  childhood; 
Stephen  was  one  of  them.  Born  and  bred  in 
the  hard  home  of  a  Scots  father  and  an  Italian 
mother — none  of  your  beautiful  opera  singers, 
but  the  daughter  of  a  Milan  industrialist — he 
shook  off  all  family  ties  at  fifteen,  and  began 
earning  his  living  in  a  shipping  office  in  Glas- 
gow. Those  early  days  would  make  a  book, 
and  it  may  get  written  one  day,  but  not  now. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  how  we  sought  the  chamois. 

Stephen  handed  me  the  letter  across  the 
breakfast  table,  and  said  briefly,  "I  shall  tele- 
graph Bruno  right  away  and  say  we  have 
changed  our  plans."  Bruno  was  the  Austrian 
friend  who,  at  great  trouble  to  himself  and 
with  much  forethought  and  care,  had  arranged 
the  shoot  in  his  own  Alpine  district,  solely  to 
please  Stephen.  Chamois  had  been  the  bait. 
Deer  in  plenty  would  not  have  tempted  him; 
it  must  be  chamois. 

"What's  the  difference,"  I  asked,  "between 
chamois  in  Austria  and  chamois  in  Northern 
Greece?" 

The  sport  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  went  for 
adventure,  for  mountain  air.  Stephen  was  wel- 
come to  go  off  by      CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  H  6 
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Our  terrifying  drive  up  the  mountain 
was  over,  but  what  hazards  lay  ahead 

I  could  only  guess.  As  a  concession 

to  femininity,  I  took  out  my  lipstici 
The  men  watched  in  admiration. 
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eeorge  Hamby  was  one  of  his  country's 
most  successful  commercial  artists  with  a 
large,  but  generally  inaccurate,  checkbook  bal- 
ance. George  didn't  know  what  the  thing  was 
about  him  and  figures.  He'd  been  to  school 
like  everybody  else.  He  wasn't  really  stupid.  He 
could  name  you  the  Angevin  kings  in  order 
and  spell  words  like  harass,  but  ask  him  how 
many  acres  of  corn  yielding  26.6  bushels  an 
acre  at  SI. 26  a  bushel  Farmer  Brown  would 
have  to  plant  to  buy  a  new  tractor  for  S3875 — 
and  he  blacked  out. 

Now,  banks  had  always  been  inclined  to  be 
patient  with  George.  They  extended  him  little 
credits  and  periods  of  grace  before  calling  the 
cops  because  they  were  a  bunch  of  s  veil  fel- 
lows— and  besides,  they  knew  George  was  good 
for  his  deficiencies. 

But,  citizens,  there  is  another  fiscal  outfit  in 
this  fair  land  less  celebrated  for  indulgence  to- 
ward its  customers,  the  same  y-clept  District 


Director,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  In  a  word,  George  had 
been  tapped.  And  today  was  the  day. 

Revenue  Agent  Dalrymple  was  due  to  call  at 
George's  apartment  at  3:00  p.m.  sharp.  So  said 
Agent  Dalrymple's  uncompromising  letter. 
George  was  to  have  on  hand  complete  records 
pertaining  to  his  1957  return. 

"I  can't  even  remember  1957,"  George  said 
with  a  hunted  look.  "What  does  this  Dalrymple 
think  I  am,  some  kind  of  a  filing  cabinet?" 

The  academic  question  was  addressed  to  a 
handsome  brunette,  Constance  Freebaugh, 
George's  promised  bride,  who  was  watching 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  worked.  "You  should 
remember  1957,  darling,"  she  said.  "That  was 
the  year  you  met  me." 

"Oh,"  said  George.  "It  slipped  my  mind.  I 
like  to  live  in  the  present.  Did  I  make  a  lot  of 
money  that  year?  This  Dalrymple  seems  to 
think  " 

"Money,  money,  money,"  Constance  inter- 
rupted, suddenly  looking  sincere,  earnest,  ded- 
icated and  so  on.  "I  hate  it  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  And,  thank  goodness,  as 
soon  as  we're  married  we  won't  have  to  think 
about  it  any  more.  We  can  just  live  in  daddy's 
Florida  house  and  you  can  paint  away  to  your 
heart's  content.  Not  this  kind  of  thing" — Con- 
stance waved  toward  the  picture  George  was 
doing  of  a  pretty  girl  drinking  a  bottle  of  soda 
pop — "but  the  kind  of  rash,  creative  thing 
that's  being  smothered  inside  of  you,  that's 
really  you.  Oh,  give  this  up  soon,  George!" 

George  looked  at  his  watch.  "You  may  not 
be  interested  in  money,  Constance,  but  Dal- 
rymple is.  It's  a  sort  of  vice  with  him,  I  imag- 
ine. Lightning  calculator,  probably.  Briefcase 
full  of  forms.  All  those  ball-point  pens  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  like  a  pipe  organ.  You'd  bet- 
ter go.  It's  nearly  three." 

"All  right,  dear,"  Constance  said.  "But  when 
you're  through  with  Mr.  Dalrymple,  come  and 
meet  me  at  the  Cutlers'  cocktail  party." 

"O.K.,"  said  George,  "if  I  can  get  rid  of 
Dalrymple  in  time.  Constance,  do  you  really 
think  you'll  be  happy  off  in  the  country  with 
me  just  painting  all  the  time  and  all  that  stuff?" 

"Darling,  of  course!" 

"What  if  I'm  no  good  at  it?  I  mean,  suppose 
I  haven't  got  all  that  smothering  inside  me  that 
you  were  talking  about?" 

"But  you  have,  George,"  Constance  said. 
"And  if  you  haven't,  it  will  grow  in  you — I'll 
make  it  grow.  I've  always  wanted  to  be  married 
to  a  great  artist.  You'll  see." 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  think  so  anyhow,  Con- 
stance," said  George. 

Constance  lingered  a  moment  longer,  study- 
ing George's  canvas  thoughtfully,  her  long  dark 
eyes  asquint,  her  provocative  lower  lip  held  be- 
tween her  teeth.  "George,"  she  said  at  last, 
"who  is  that  girl?" 

"What  girl?"  George  said  blankly. 

"The  one  you're  painting — the  one  you're 
always  painting.  Big  slanty  blue  eyes,  square 
white  teeth,  red  hair,  little  mole  beside  the  left 
eye  " 

"I'm  not  always  painting  the  same  girl," 
George  said  with  dignity.  "Sometimes  she  has 
blond  hair.  And  sometimes  even  dark  hair.  And 
sometimes  the  mole  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Constance  interrupted,  "but  it's 
all  one  person,  no  matter  what  color  she  is. 
She's  a  model,  1  suppose.  1  hope  I'm  above  so 
primitive  an  emotion  as  jealousy,  George, 
but  .  .  .  well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  think  " 

"She  isn't  anybody."  George  said  irritably. 
"She's  just  somebody  I  made  up  in  my  mind. 
I  have  to  make  a  buck.  Ask  Dalrymple." 

"Kiss  me,  George,"  Constance  told  him. 

"All  right,"  said  George,  "I'll  be  glad  to." 
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And  SO  the  betrothed  lovers  embraced,  Con- 
stance went  on  her  way,  George  searched  hope- 
lessly underneath  things  for  documents  re- 
ferring, however  remotely,  to  the  year  1957,  and 
presently  the  doorbell  rang. 

George  flung  open  the  door,  fired  by  the  bel- 
licosity with  which  only  a  deep-seated  sense  of 
guilt  can  endow  an  honest  man,  announcing 
emptily,  "I'm  a  responsible  citizen,  Dalrym- 
ple— taxpaying,  money-grubbing,  law-abid- 
ing  Ah  .  .  .  excuse  me.  What  apartment 

did  you  want?" 

"Yours,  friend,"  said  Agent  Dalrymple, 
stepping  over  the  threshold — all  five  feet  five, 
red  hair,  big  slanty  blue  eyes,  square  white 
teeth,  little  mole  beside  the  left  eye,  bulging 
briefcase  of  her.  "George  Hamby?  About  1957. 
I'm  Dalrymple.  You're  in  trouble." 

"But,"  said  George,  staring  at  his  visitor 
crazily,  "I  never  expected  " 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  138 


George  was  always  painting 
pictures  of  a  girl  with  big, 
slanty  blue  eyes,  square  white 
teeth  and  a  little  mole. 
He  thought  he  had  dreamed  her 
until  Agent  Dalrymple  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  walked  m 
saying,  "You're  in  trouble." 
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n  an  afternoon  in  July,  Ben  Armstrong  had  a  long 
talk  with  Omar  McCumber,  president  of  the  Red 
Bluff  City  Bank.  Omar  explained,  in  detail,  the 
many  reasons  why  Ben's  loan  w  ould  not  be  renewed. 

Ben  went  dutifully  over  the  stacks  of  paper,  and 
the  red-ink  totals,  but  all  he  could  really  think  of 
was  that  now  Carla,  his  wife,  would  leave  him. 

"You  know  we'd  renew  if  we  possibly  could," 
Omar  said.  "You  know  I'd  loan  it  to  you  myself  if 
I  had  that  kind  of  money." 
"I  know,"  Ben  said. 

Omar  shook  his  head.  "How'd  you  get  yourself 
into  this  mess?"  he  asked  in  genuine  dismay. 

"Ah,"  Ben  said,  "it  was  easy." 

It  had  been  easy.  At  first  he  hadn't  cared  what 
happened  to  the  money,  and  later  he  had  cared  too 
much.  This  combination  had  done  him  out  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars.  His  grandfather  had  earned  it, 
his  father  had  saved  it  and  he,  Ben,  had  lost  it. 

"Well,  you're  a  young  man,"  Omar  said.  "You'll 
get  back  on  your  feet." 

"Yes,"  Ben  said.  He  was  thirty-three— a  boy  in 
the  world  of  business.  But  he  was  twelve  years  older 
than  Carla. 

When  Ben  left  the  bank,  it  was  late  afternoon.  He 
hadn't  taken  the  car  that  day,  and  he  walked  slowly 
through  town,  under  the  slanting  sun,  in  no  hurry 
to  get  home. 

He  was  a  stocky,  square-shouldered  man,  with 
blond  hair  and  big  hands.  He  had  been  a  marine  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  in  Korea,  and  he  still 
retained  the  stance  and  the  stride  of  the  corps.  He 
looked  as  if  he  could  lick  anyone,  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything.  At  the  moment,  all  he  wanted  to  do 
was  cry  or  get  drunk.  He  couldn't  cry,  and  there 
were  no  bars  in  Red  Bluff,  so  he  walked  out  to  the 
park  and  sat  on  a  bench  and  listened  to  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  grass  and  shaking  the  dusty 
trees.  A  few  miles  away,  on  the  rolling  plains  of 
Western  Nebraska,  his  fortunes  lay  ruined  under 
this  same  warm  wind. 

After  a  while  he  got  out  a  pencil  and  pad 
and  started  figuring.  The  house  was  clear.  And  he 
should  be  able  to  save  one  of  the  farms.  He 
could  sell  the  house  and  buy  more  cattle, 
and  start  all  over  again.  He  could  live 
on  the  farm,  and  wear  overalls  instead 
of  a  suit,  and  drive  a  pickup  truck 
instead  of  an  expensive  car,  and 
drink  beer  instead  of  champagne.  He 
didn't  like  the  idea,  but  he  could 
do  it.  Except  that  a  farm  would  be 
lonely.  But  then  any  place 
would  be  lonely  without  Carla. 
"Oh,  damn,"  he  said,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  grinned 
because,  in  a  way,  the 
whole  affair  was  funny.  Ever  since 
he  could  remember,  people 
had  warned  him  to  watch  out  or 
someone  would  marry  him  for 
his  money.  In  view  of  this  it  was, 
he  supposed,  inevitable  that 
someday  he  would  marry  a  girl  like 
Carla.  She  was  his  second  wife. 

He  had  met  Carla  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  at  a  Christmas  party. 
She  was  spending  the  hoUdays 
with  Ben's  next-door  neighbors,  the 
Petersons,  and  she  was  Betty  Peterson's 
roommate  at  college. 
"Carla's  working  her  way  through  school," 
Mrs.  Peterson  told  Ben  in  confidence. 
"The  poor  child's  an  orphan,  or  as  good 
as,  and  she  didn't  have  anyplace  else 


to  go,  so  I  told  Betty  for  heaven's  sake  to  bring  her 
along  home.  No  one  should  be  alone  at  Christmas. 
She's  a  strange  little  thing,  but  she's  pretty,  don't 
you  think?" 

Ben  glanced  across  the  room,  where  Carla  was 
singing  carols  with  her  crew-cut  date.  She  was,  he 
thought,  more  than  pretty.  She  had  black  hair  and 
green  eyes  and  a  sharp,  elegant  beauty  that  was 
rather  out  of  style  in  these  days  of  luscious  women. 
Her  expression  was  reserved  and  haughty,  incongru- 
ous among  the  Yuletide  faces.  She  was  wearing  a 
plain  red  wool  dress  and  a  string  of  pearls,  but  he 
could  imagine  her,  a  couple  of  centuries  back,  in 
riding  habit  and  plumed  cocked  hat,  getting  ready 
to  strike  a  suitor  with  her  crop. 

When  the  crew  cut  went  off  for  punch  and  cook- 
ies, Ben  drifted  over  beside  Carla.  They  had  already 
been  introduced,  but  they  hadn't  said  anything  but 
hello. 

"Having  fun?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  scowling  at  him. 

"You're  scowling,"  he  said. 

Her  brow  cleared,  and  she  had,  suddenly,  the 
vulnerable  face  of  a  child.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I 
guess  it's  because  I'm  so  scared." 

"What're  you  scared  of?"  he  said,  surprised. 

"Everything,  I  guess.  Being  here.  All  these  peo- 
ple. My  date.  You.  Is  that  your  house  next  door?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"It's  beautiful.  I  noticed  it  when  we  drove  in  from 
the  station.  It's  certainly  big.  Do  you  live  there  all 
alone?" 

"I  have  a  housekeeper." 

She  nodded  gravely.  "I  love  old  houses." 

"So  do  1,"  he  said.  "Would  you  like  to  come  over 
sometime  and  see  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"Come  tomorrow  if  you  can.  You  and  Betty.  I'll 
be  around  most  of  the  day." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said. 

She  flashed  him  a  smile  as  her  date  returned.  It 
was  a  significant  smile,  as  if  something  had  been 
settled  between  them. 

Ben  went  home  early  that  night.  His  house  had 
fifteen  rooms,  four  baths,  five  fireplaces,  and  too 
much  sQence.  He  stayed  in  it  because  he  didn't  know 
where  else  to  go.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  his 
parents  were  dead. 

When  he  went  to  Korea,  he  had  left  Sally,  his 
wife,  in  the  house.  When  he  came  back,  Sally  was  in 
Reno.  It  had  taken  him  several  years  to  figure  out 
what  had  happened  to  his  marriage.  He  and  Sally 
had  been  in  love,  he  was  sure  of  that.  She  had  had 
hysterics  when  he  went  off  to  war,  and  she  had 
written  the  wildest,  most  passionate  letters.  Then, 
suddenly,  she  wanted  a  divorce,  she  wanted  to 
marry  someone  else.  Finally  he  realized  that  Sally 
was  an  emotional  person.  She  required  tears  and 
scenes  and  romance,  and  when  he  wasn't  around  she 
had  simply  had  to  find  them  with  someone  else. 
There  had  been  nothing  personal  for  her  in  either 
their  love  or  their  parting.  After  that,  he  wanted  to 
fall  in  love  again,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  manage  it. 
He  was  neither  happy  nor  unhappy.  He  lived  in 
neutral. 

The  afternoon  following  the  Petersons'  party, 
Ben's  doorbell  rang.  Carla  was  standing  on  the 
front  porch,  wearing  the  same  red  dress,  with  only  a 
sweater  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  although  the 
temperature  was  below  zero. 

"Trying  to  catch  pneumonia?"  he  said  as  he 
hustled  her  in. 

"I  ran  all  the  way,"  she  said.  Then  she  shrugged. 
"The  truth  is,  my  coat's  so  ugly  I  didn't  want  to 
wear  it." 

"Where's Betty?"  continued  on  page  i66 
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Ilk  imt  <^vi  tiiUUn.. 

$18,000 


"We  keep  a  big  black  book  with  a  record  of  every  penny 
spent  during  13  years  of  married  life — even  down  to 

postage  stamps  and  chewing  gum.  That  way,  when  I  want 
a  new  suit  and  see  the  tree-surgery  bill — I  wait," 


Tricycles,  wagons,  sleds  and  skalcs 
crowd  the  front  porch  of  the  Blacks' 
big  house  near  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  "Fortress"  would  better  de- 
scribe this  family  of  seven's  immense, 
sprawling  Victorian  mansion  with 
gray  stone  walls  stout  enough  to 
house  a  herd  of  buffalo.  There  are 
22  rooms,  all  grand  in  proportion;  the 
cellar  resembles  the  catacombs. 

"You  couldn't  build  this  house  to- 
day for  $250,000,"  proudly  boasts 
John  Black,  six  feet  tall  and  blue-eyed. 
"Look  at  those  walls — twenty-seven 
inches  thick!  Those  solid-oak  doors — 
three  inches  thick.  Sterling-silver  light 
fixtures!  A  slate  roof!  Of  course,"  he 
adds,  "the  upkeep  is  fantastic,  even 
with  me  contributing  most  of  the 
labor.  And  the  fuel  bill  runs  almost 
$800  a  year.  For  what  we  pay  to  live 
in  this  place,  we  could  rent  a  $400-a- 
month  apartment.  Just  think— then 
I  could  ring  up  the  landlord  when 
anything  needed  fixing." 

"Five  children  in  an  apartment?" 
echoes  his  petite,  red-haired  wife. 
"Look,  here  they  never  run  out  of 
things  to  do.  F  can  shoo  them  down 
to  the  pond,  or  upstairs  in  the  carriage 
house,  or  to  the  tennis  table  in  the 
boiler  room,  or  the  playroom  in  the 
attic — there's  always  someplace  they 
can  safely  let  off  steam." 

"I  was  raised  in  a  big  house,"  re- 
flects John.  "In  a  big  house  a  child  has 


room  to  grow.  When  he  needs  silence 
and  solitude,  it's  available.  I  have  a 
feelmg — I  may  be  wrong — that  chil- 
dren tend  to  live  up  to  a  big  house. 
Can't  say  that  I've  noticed  any  great 
improvement  in  manners  around 
here — supper  tonight  was  bedlam! — 
but  I'm  hopeful." 

In  the  evening  after  the  five  children 
have  been  bedded  down  (and  John 
shares  in  the  bathing,  story  reading 
and  water  fetching)  this  young  execu- 
tive sits  by  the  fire  in  the  library,  listen- 
ing to  his  collection  of  classical 
records  ("We  have  a  low-fi,"  he  jests). 
Until  he  starts  yawning  and  rubbing 
his  eyes  at  ten  o'clock,  he  reads  such 
brain  teasers  as  Aldous  Huxley  and 
Archibald  MacLeish.  Or  he  may  bone 
up  on  his  weekly  adult-education  class 
on  the  humanities — he's  discussion 
leader  this  year.  John  is  a  frustrated 
teacher,  having  decided  against  such  a 
career  long  ago,  but  he  still  remains 
deeply  interested  in  education. 

Gretchen  belongs  to  a  college  club 
which  meets  once  a  month,  and  often 
participates  in  church  and  charity 
drives  in  the  neighborhood,  but  other- 
wise her  day  is  taken  up  with  washing, 
cooking,  cleaning  and  driving  the 
kids  someplace.  "Only  the  oldest, 
eleven,  is  self-propelled,"  she  sighs. 

She  and  John  rarely  go  out  by 
themselves  except  during  the  Boston 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  157 


THE  BLACKS'  SPENDING  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  SEVEN 

(INCOME  $18,127) 

Federal  Income  Tax   $2,155 

Payroll  Deductions   hl$ 

HOUSE  EXPENSES  —  $5,008 

Real  Estate  Taxes  *..  560 

Fire,  Liability  Insurance,,   77 

Mortgage   1,300 

House  Supplies,  Repairs,  Upkeep,.,,.  1,811 

Electricity,  Heat,  Hot  Water  ,  1,066 

Groimds  Upkeep,  Sewer  Rent,  Water,.,  19li 

Magazines,  Books,  Etc,   166 

ENTERTAINMENT  —  $892 

Baby  Sitter,  Movies,  Opera   171 

Home  Entertaining,  Liquor.,   3Ul 

Vacation,  Sports   380 

OTHER  EXPENSES  —  $6,111 

Food,  Milk   2,030 

Furniture,  linens,  ,   3U5 

Cigarettes   10 

Cleaning  Woman.,,,   Iil2 

Medical,  Dental,  Drtigs   hlh 

Clothing   76U 

Charities  and  Church   211 

Telephone   122 

Husband's  City  Expenses   200 

Car  Expenses   295 

Life,  Health  Insurance  ,,,  637 

Postage   26 

Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  ••  22U 

Gifts  ,,.  270 

Hairdresser,  Haircuts  .»  96 

Children's  Allowances,  Haircuts   55 

Debt  Repayment   1,850 

TOTAL  $16,657 

Cash  Savings   $  1,U70 
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:  $18,000 


THE  REDDS'  SPENDING  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  TWO 

(INCOME  $18,750) 

Ileral  Income  Tax   $3,680 

I  rroll  Deductions   122 

}  JSE  EXPENSES  —  $3,256 

111  Estate  Taxes   U36 

1:'9,  Liability  Insurance   139 

1  rtgage   1,8U0 

I  lise  Supplies,  Repairs,  Upkeep   313 

]  Bctricity,  Heat,  Hot  Water   33U 

( 3unds  Upkeep,  Sewer  Rent,  Water**.  19U 

Igazines,  Books,  Etc  •  160 

:tertainment  —  $3,328 

Jting  Out,  Movies,  Etc   1,198 

1  me  Ehtertaining,  UTquor  •  1,3U8 

'cation.  Sports   782 

HER  EXPENSES  ~  $8,308 

od.  Milk   1,023 

rniture,  linens   39U 

'  garettes  •  263 

eaning  Woman   295 

dical.  Dental,  Dmigs   95 

othing   605 

'  tarities  and  Church  ,  265 

ilephone  •  205 

isband's  City  Expenses   755 

a*  Expenses,  Ins\irance..*. 1,773 

fe  Insurance  •  6U9 

>stage   290 

lundry.  Dry  Cleaning   U55 

-fts   825 

lirdresser.  Haircuts,. ♦   hl6 

3b t  Repayment  •  1,656 

TOTAL  $20,510 

IN  THE  RED   $  1,760 


By  BETTY  HANNAH  HOFFMAN 

'Last  year,!  made  $18,750  and  we  spent  $20,510. 

If  I  earned  $50,000  I  suppose  I'd  spend  $52,000." 


be  a  successful  salesman,  vou 
have  to  look  and  act  successful,"  be- 
lieves Barry  Redd,  sales  manager  for 
a  paper-products  firm  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  There  was  a  beguiling  twinkle 
in  his  attractive  blue  eyes.  "Your 
money  has  to  show;  it  won't  impress 
anybody  locked  up  in  a  bank  account 
somewhere."  He  gave  a  lopsided 
grin,  but  his  eyes  grew  serious  as  he 
added,  "When  I  bring  a  customer 
home,  I  want  him  to  think  as  he 
walks  through  the  front  door,  'This 
is  the  home  of  a  successful  man.'" 

He  stood  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  handsomely  tailored 
madras  walking  shorts,  gazing  out 
the  wide  window,  a  short,  stocky, 
homely  man  in  his  mid-thirties. 

"Half  of  Barry's  customers  are 
women,  and  they  all  adore  him,"  re- 
marked his  chic,  blond  wife  Jayne, 
without  a  trace  of  rancor.  "At  sales 
conventions  they  all  run  up  and  kiss 
him.  And  children!  They're  mad 
about  him." 

She  glanced  down  the  street  of  new 
homes,  struggling  lawns  and  just- 
planted  saplings.  The  handsome  split- 
levels  were  in  the  $30,000-540,000 
class;  their  owners  either  executives 
or  professional  people,  she  explained. 
Everywhere  young  fathers  in  walking 
shorts  were  rolling  or  mowing  their 
lawns  while  their  wives  weeded  or 
planted  flowers.  On  the  sidewalk 
crowds  of  children  raced  about  in  the 
warm  Saturday-morning  sunshine. 
"You  see  how  busy  the  parents  are!" 
Jayne  remarked.  "No  wonder  their 


kids  swarm  over  here.  Every  weekend 
Barry  piles  them  all  in  the  car  and 
does  errands.  Everyone  around  here 
calls  him  The  Saturday  Father." 

"Think  I'll  gather  up  the  gang  now 
and  go  get  the  front  tires  switched," 
decided  Barry.  A  moment  later  he 
rolled  down  the  driveway  in  a  brand- 
new  Chrysler  convertible,  a  dazzling 
sight  of  polishedblackenamel, chrome, 
white-walled  tires  and  white  leather 
upholstery.  Catching  sight  of  him,  a 
bunch  of  youngsters  ran  over  shriek- 
ing for  him  to  wait. 

"Barry  treats  that  car  just  like  a 
baby."  Jaynesmiledindulgently.  "He's 
always  getting  it  tuned  up  or  washed 
or  waxed  or  the  oil  changed  or  some- 
thing." She  leaned  over,  a  slender 
young  woman  in  a  gray  silk  shirt  and 
Sandringham-green  linen  shorts  and 
picked  off  the  table  a  small  china  pig 
labeled  "For  My  Cadillac."  When  she 
shook  it,  a  few  coins  rattled  forlornly 
at  the  bottom  and  she  laughed.  "I'm 
just  dying  to  have  a  Cadillac — mother's 
always  had  one.  But  Barry  says  it's 
bad  sales  psychology.  He  thinks  that 
if  he  drove  one  his  customers  would 
decide  he  made  too  much  money  out 
of  them. 

"You  know,  everyone  says  he  has  a 
million-dollar  personality  when  it 
comes  to  selling.  Last  winter  in  Miami 
during  our  convention  there  he  gave 
a  buffet-cocktail  party  and  over  four 
hundred  people  came.  What  a  stam- 
pede! And  what  a  rush  of  orders  the 
next  day!  Barry  was  on  a  first-name 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  162 
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Fashion  scene... 


AMERICA 


Tie  first  look  at  fall  offers  you  instantly  three  ways  I 
of  becoming  a  new  woman,  and  a  prettier  one.  First  there's 
fur  around  the  face:  fox  and  lynx,  the  flatterers,  in  collars, 
circlets  and  lavish  stoles:  hats  in  sable,  mink  and  nutria, 
marvelous  for  the  eyes  and  the  shape  of  the  face.  Next,  the 
diverting  kind  of  thing  American  women  love — the 
reversibles,  double-purpose  coats  or  jackets,  red  on  one  side 
and  black  on  the  other,  plain  colors  reversing  into  checks, 
or  fur  and  fabric  mixed.  Third,  there's  color — so  vital 
and  jewellike  it  transforms  a  woman  or  a  wardrobe, 
whether  by  an  entire  costume  or  a  string  of  beads.  Happily, 
skirt  lengths  are  more  normal  and  more  becoming. 

By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor 


Tlie  suit  that  makes  you  fed  wonderful  — uith  its  jdeats. 
its  slightly  fitted  jacket,  its  necklace  of  silver  fox.  Cheeked 
wool  in  graphite  gray  by  Dan  Millstein.  The  siher- 
gray  soleil  roller  hat  by  (^banda.  Above:  a  baguette  rbine- 
stonc  pin  with  jewel-green  center,  green  calfskin  slipper. 


I  1  (nitsidc.  hiark  inside  reversible 
I  ji  isey   dress,  Philippe  Tournay. 


I  iiig-red  tweed  wool,  Nettie  Rosen- 
i  Velvet-and-satinhat.\^  alter Florell. 


This  sand-beige  shadow  -i  Im  ki  d  suit  is  proportioned  for  many 
women  and  wonderfully  flattering  with  its  small-scale  lynx 
necklet,  tied  with  the  tweed.  By  David  Kidd  of  Arthur  Jablow . 
The  turban  matches;  the  gold  bracelet  by  Seaman  Schepps. 


i 

1 


pcklace  in  stained-glass  colors  is  typical 
■  color  and  glitter  of  newest  jewelry. 


DRAWINGS  BY  RICHARD  HANLEY 


I 

I 
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Fashion  scene... 

AMERICA 


Coat  of  cMoriiioiis  fasliion  — u  it li  new  sliirrcfl 
sleeves,  big  patch  pockets,  by  Dan  Millstein. 


This  resourceful  beige  tweed  i^uit  by  Dan  Millstein  has  a  stiioolg 
collar  of  matching  mink,  and  a  mink  beret  h^  Lillv  Dache.  W  ine-n 
pumps  and  a  llt  rmes  hag.  Left:  a  beige  pump  alternates  for  tlie  re 


New  blue,  new  cape  collar,  bigger  pockets  and  a  sash  b.  ll-.ill 
fashion  points  by  Christian  Dior.  New  ork.  'I  he  hat  i>  tnat.  Iiing 
Vflvn.  ,hoes   and  gloves  darkest    possibl.-  coffrc-bran  l.roxxn. 


The  foshions  on  all  these  poges  ore  presented 
you  because  they  show  you  the  trends  of  the  ! 
and  serve  as  o  guide  o$  you  shop.  You  ' 
many  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  notion.  Hc 
ever,  if  you  do  not  find  identical  styles  In  yOiir  lo 
shops,  we  believe  similar  ones  will  be  ovolbl: 


Shadow  plaid  tweed  suit  by  David  Kidd  of 
Artliur  Jablow  is  also  flattered  w/ith  fur — a 
silver-fox  scarf,  by  Wollman.  The  hat  is  a  tur- 
ban of  velours  and  satin  bv  John  Frederics. 


Dazzle  in  accessories:  a  multistrand  multi 
color  necklace  and  a  faille  purse  by  Barra 


DRAWINGS  BY  RICHARD  HAXLEY 


It  to  the  iiiij-t  ulumorous  hours — the  fashion  of 
a  1  gold  metallic  brocade  with  a  full  skirt  by 
\  rich.  Twisted  mink  bandeau  by  Adolfo  of  Emme. 


I'lilue  wool  dress  and  easy  little  jacket,  so  compe- 
I!  the  affairs  of  the  day,  by  Nettie  Rosenstein. 

KL  HOLTY  GRAHAM  GALLERY 


Red-cherry  tweed  suit  by  Ben  Reig  is 
worn  with  Chanda's  Norwegian  seal- 
'skin  beret,  chain  bag  in  graphite  gray 
by  Greta.  Double-star  pin  (below)  in 
diamonds  and  gold  tracery  by  Verdura. 


PHOrOtiRAPHS  BY  VVILHELA  CUSHMAN 


Chunky  blue  and  green 
quartz  beads  (below)  by 
Steve  Cadoro  go  with  greens, 
blues  or  neutrals.  Gold  link 
necklace  is  by  Joseph  Mazer. 


I'rcitifst,  most  feminine  turban  is  olive-green  satin 
with  a  bow,  by  Irene  of  New  York.  The  mink- 
collared  leopard  jacket  is  by  Esther  Dorothy. 


ID 


n  k 


Entirely  alabaster:  wool  dress  by  Larry  AldiJ 
felt  cloche.  Lilly  Dache:  blond  lynx  by  WoUit 


SORIE 


A  belted  tunic  suit  in  charcoal-gray  flannel  by  A 
Jablow.  The  sable  collar  matched  by  a  John  Frederic 


Starting  with  a  fuchsia  tweed  suit  by  Adele  Simpson— add  to  its  distinction  with  neutral  brown 
calfskin:  slim  pump  in  brown  calfskin;  a  spacious  bag  by  Barra;  longer  gloves  in  pale-brown  cape- 
skin;  fur  hat  by  Irene  of  New  York.  The  buckle  pump  (below)  is  an  afternoon  shoe  for  the  suit. 

MINTING  BY  JAMES  SUZUKI  — GRAHAM  GALLERY 


DESIGNED 


J.  V'ERROUSr 


\I(l-t  iMlllHIl 

(lrt-~.  ilii-  I 
frosting  ol  reindeet  hm  i 
and  has  an  efTectiN  <■  -i 
neckline.  Or,  if  you  jncln  ihr 
a  collar,  it  is  included  in  the  patlern. 
Vogue  Paris  Original  Design  No.  1466. 

HAT  BY  SALLY  VICTOR 


Karl,  talented  young  designer 
of  the  House  of  Patou, 
is  shown  here  sketching 
original  ideas.  The  clothes  on 
these  pages  are  line-for-line 

copies  of  his  original  designs. 
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ARDROBE 


From  the  French  collection  of  Jean  Patou  these  lovely  clothes 
were  chosen  (as  we  always  choose  a  "Gem")  for  timeless  beauty 
plus  the  elegant  dressmaker  details  so  long  identified  with 
French  fashions.  The  versatile,  wonderful  coat  has  a  becoming 
scarf  neckline.  The  gray  checked  suit  reveals  a  delightful 
yellow  jersey  camisole  and  there  is  a  hat  you  can  make  too. 
All  the  clothes  have  an  appealing,  feminine  quality  becoming 

to  most  figures.       By  NORA  O'LEARY  PaHern  Editor 


Our  blue  basket-weave  wool  dress  buttons 
down  the  front  with  gray  pearl  buttons.  The 
shoulder  has  an  interesting  dressmaker  de- 
tail and  there  are  two  pockets  set  in  the 
front  seams.  Wear  with  or  without  a  belt. 
Vogue  Paris  Original  Design  No.  1463. 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Prices  of 
Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  92. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in 
your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  lOS  Spadina 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in 
Qanada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These 
patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire 
shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional 
for  each  pattern  ordered.  ©  Vogue 


(iraN -and-white  (  hocked  wool  uilh  yellow 
jersey  is  a  most  wearable  combination.  The 
sleeveless  camisole  buttons  down  the  back 
and  we  suggest  you  make  two — each  in  a  dif- 
ferent color.  The  hat.  of  the  same  fabric,  has 
a  draped  band  and  is  Vogue  Design  No.  9805. 
The  suit.  VoKue  Paris  Original  No.  1464. 


Tlie  "good  little  black  dress,"  always  so 
hard  to  find,  but  so  becoming  to  wear,  is 
solved  bv  this  black  crepe  with  a  matching 
satin  binding  and  bow.  The  bodice,  draped 
to  one  shoulder,  minimizes  the  waistline  like 
magic.  Voffue  Paris  Original  Design  No.  1465. 
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SUN-FLOODED  DINING / GARDEN  ROOM. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Hurlburfs  modern  house  in  the  country  is  filled 
tvith  a  happy  mix  of  antique  and  simple  contemporary.  The  dining 
room  has  a  greenhouse  alcove,  with  skylight  above  and  tiled  fioor  be- 
neath, furnished  with  easy  chair  and  casual  peel  chairs.  A  lovely  place 
to  relax  and  read.  Dining  chairs  have  slip  covers  of  washable  linen. 


HAROLD  FOWLER 


A  DIMNG  ROOM  FOR  A  DANCE.  Everything  about  this  room  lends  to  its  gaiety:  pretty,  cheer- 

ful  wallpaper;  singing  colors;  gold-spattered  black  piano. 
After  dinner  with  the  big  table  pushed  to  one  side,  and  the 
small  one  folded  up,  there  s  plenty  of  room  for  dancing. 


i 


Dining  rooms  are  so  often  regarded  l| 
strictly  functional  way  as  being  useful  (i 
for  serving  meals.  As  the  entertainn 
center  of  your  house,  a  dining  room  she 
be  charming,  gay  and  practical.  If  possi) 
it  should  be  able  to  double  as  a  dant 
room,  work  space  or  just  relaxing/reaci 
room.  With  a  little  rearrangement,  alra 
any  real  dining  room  can  become  an  atn 
tive  spot  not  only  for  all  kinds  of  entert; 
ing.  but  also  for  study  and  work.  An  a 
quate  serving  shelf  or  counter,  amplest 
age  are  requirements,  as  is  pleasing  li{ 
ing.  Dining  rooms  often  have  plenft' 
space  for  furniture  other  than  just  a  ta 
and  chairs— a  piano,  a  beautiful  antii 
breakfront.  or  chest,  sometimes  an  e 
chair  and  end  table  with  good  read 
light,  even  a  small  sofa  or  love  seat.  A 
thing  that  you  can  add  to  your  diningro 
will  increase  your  own  and  your  frien 
enjoyment  of  an  attractive,  useful  roc 


1^ 


POMS  WITH  ^  JUlFFERElSrCE 
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By  CYNTHIA  McADOO  WHEATLAND 
Interior  Decoration  Editor 


AN  ELEGANT  ROOM  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Decorated  by  Ellen  Lehman  McCluskey 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKee,  this  din- 
ing room  has  a  cool,  immaculate  air.  Ta- 
bletop  is  painted  to  simulate  marble,  and 
rather  usual  chairs  have  been  given  dis- 
tinction with  white  paint  and  gilt.  Vinyl 
floor  bordered  in  blue  and  gold  e(fects  a 
rug.  Cabinets  for  linen  and  silver flank  the 
window,  are  decorated  with  leaf-twined 
moldings.  Music  through  the  hi-fi  system 
makes  a  small  dance  possible,  enlivens 
any  buffet  or  seated  dinner  gathering. 
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By  NANCY  BRAINARD  BRUGMANN 


Most  doctors  consider  a  total  weight  gain 
of  from  18  to  20  pounds  ideal  for  a  woman 

who  begins  her  pregnancy  at  a  normal  weight. 
If  she  is  overweight  to  start  with,  a  smaller  gain 
is  usually  indicated.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  Nancy  Brugmann's,  whose  story  follows, 
it  is  necessary  to  diet  and  lose  weight 
in  order  to  go  through  pregnancy  in  good  hcuhh- 
and  to  wind  up  the  nine  monlhs  with 

[he  glad  tidings,  ''Mother  and  baby  both  fine!" 
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Friends  Icll  iiw  I  look  years  yoiini;er  and  I  feel  younger  with  pep 
10  lake  care  of  my  family  and  plenty  to  spare. 


I  kidded  myself  into  thinking  I  was  just  pleasingly  plump. 
But  here  was  the  ugly  fact — all  132  pounds  of  it. 

As  a  youngster,  I  was  a  short  plump  girl,  with  a 
iV  dedicated  devotion  to  second  helpings.  I  was 
mildly  aware  that  I  was  rather  hefty,  but  blamed 
this  on  the  fact  that  I  was  a  growing  girl.  At  four- 
teen, I  graduiited  from  grammar  school  in  a  size- 16 
dress,  with  a  hem  around  the  bottom  at  least  6" 
deep.  (I  was  only  5'  tall.) 

In  high  school,  1  entered  the  sloppy-Joe  sweater 
(size  40),  relinquishing  it  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  "Dress-up"  occasions  didn't  occur  too 
frequently  for  me,  however,  since  as  a  fatty  1  had 
all  the  fatal  charm  of  a  damp  hammock. 

For  school  lunches,  I  got  away  with  as  many 
peanut-butter  sandwiches  and  candy  bars  as  time 
allowed.  When  school  was  dismissed,  1  would  head 
for  the  local  soda  fountain,  where  I  remained  until 
suppertime.  And  so  it  went.  A  four-hour  movie 
would  mean  four  hours  of  peanut  brittle,  potato 
chips,  popcorn  and,  naturally,  a  double  chocolate 
milk  shake  on  the  way  home.  An  evening  with  my 
face  in  a  schoolbook  meant  an  evening  with  my 
fingers  in  a  cooky  jar.  Baby-sitting  offered  even 
greener  fields,  gastronomically  speaking.  You  have 
the  ugly  pictLue  of  a  pig  in  the  making. 

1  don't  know  what  made  my  weight  stay  at  132. 
Though  it  certainly  was  too  much  for  a  person  of 
five  feet,  it  doesn't  seem  that  it  was  the  price  I 
deserved  to  pay  for  eating  enough  to  keep  a  regi- 
ment going. 

In  January,  1952,  I  joined  a  ski  club,  and  met 
my  husband.  Fortunately,  we  became  engaged 
before  the  bathing-suit  season  arrived,  and  were 
married  during  the  summer. 


For  the  first  two  years  my  eating  habits  contin- 
ued. I  kept  our  house  clean,  but  I  was  entirely  in- 
different to  any  of  the  more  challenging  house- 
wifely arts.  I  was  too  tired. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1954  I  became  pregnant. 
Being  overweight  in  a  darkened  movie  house  is  one 
thing.  So  is  being  overweight  somewhere  within 
the  camouflaging  confines  of  a  size-40  sloppy  Joe. 
But  on  my  first  visit  to  my  obstetrician  I  learned 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  like  being  overweight  un- 
der a  bright  lamp  on  such  a  candid  thing  as  a 
doctor's  scales. 

After  cheerfully  confirming  the  fact  that  I  was, 
indeed,  pregnant,  my  doctor  gave  me  a  diet  chart 
and  told  me  to  lose  10  pounds.  I  felt  like  a  con- 
demned woman.  But  he  explained  that  if  I  contin- 
ued to  add  to  my  already  excessive  poundage  it 
could  cause  difficulty  for  the  baby,  as  well  as  me, 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  horrible  realization 
that  my  baby  could  be  harmed  by  my  own  piggish 
habits  made  me  vow  on  the  spot  that  1  would  stick 
to  a  diet  no  matter  what. 

The  "forbidden  foods"  amounted  to  just  about 
everything  I  had  been  living  on.  Gone  were  the 
rich  goodies.  Instead,  I  was  allowed  to  help  my- 
self to  a  daily  supply  of  skim  milk,  eggs,  broiled 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruit.  And  (whoopee!)  1 
could  have  all  the  water  cress,  chard,  chicory  and 
endive  I  wanted. 

One  day  I  absently  accepted  a  free  sample  of  ice 
cream  in  a  supermarket.  I  looked  at  it  as  though 
it  were  cyanide  and  hastily  handed  it  back. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  173 
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This  is  Mrs.  Brugmann's  diet.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a  diet-during-pregnancy  for  yourself, 
consult  your  own  doctor. 

Itrvaktast: 

Fruit  juice  (8  oz.)  or  fresh  fruit. 

Egg  (boiled  or  poached  or  scrambled  in  milk). 

Toast — 1  slice,  lightly  buttered. 

Black  coffee. 

Nonfat  milk  (8  oz.). 

Soup  (any  kind  except  creamed),  large  bowl. 
Fresh  fruit  such  as  orange,  pear,  apricots,  grapes. 
Tea. 

Nonfat  milk  (8  oz.). 
(or) 

Large  garden  salad  with  lemon  juice. 

Fresh  fruit. 

Tea. 

Nonfat  milk  (8  oz.). 

iHnnor: 

Broiled  meat  or  fish. 
Green  vegetable 

(choose  from  spinach,  string  beans,  peas). 
Yellow  vegetable  (corn  or  carrots). 
I  small  potato  or  1  slice  bread  with  I  pat  butter. 
Gelatin,  sherbet  or  fresh  fruit. 
Nonfat  milk  (8  oz.). 
Black  coffee. 

She  took  light  between-mcal  snacks  such  as  to- 
mato juice,  a  couple  of  plain  crackers  or  a  piece  of 
fruit  whenever  she  felt  hunger  pangs  during  the 
day.  To  complete  her  doctor's  order  of  I  quart  of 
milk  a  day,  she  had  her  fourth  8-ouncc  glass  later 
in  'he  evening.  All  meats  were  broiled;  vegetables 
were  simply  prepared  and  without  butter.  No 
fried  foods. 
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Camille  Bombois  passionately  wanted  to  paint  from  early  youth;  he 
worked  hard  as  a  farm  hand,  a  wrestler  in  a  circus,  a  navvy,  a  tunnel 
laborer  on  the  Paris  Metro.  Finally,  a  night  job  at  a  newspaper  plant 
gave  him  a  few  hours  a  day  for  painting.  In  1922  he  tried  an  open-air 
exhibition  and  called  for  the  "judgment  of  the  crowds."  Collectors  ap- 
peared at  once ;  at  forty,  Bombois  could  work  full  time  at  being  a  painter. 

Bombois  simplifies  but  rarely  distorts;  he  is  basically  a  realist.  As 
Wilhelm  Uhde,  one  of  his  earliest  admirers,  wrote:  "When  he  paints  a 
path,  it  leads  somewhere."  Even  in  View  of  Clerval,  one  of  his  quietest 


pictures,  his  delight  in  the  tangible  is  quickly  seen.  Of  course  there  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  this  picture.  View  of  Clerval  is,  first  of  all,  an 
effective  decoration.  Closer  scrutiny  brings  surprises,  beginning  with  the 
charming  token  foliage  on  the  hither  shore  of  the  stream.  The  eye  travels 
across  the  water  with  its  shimmering  reflections.  On  the  farther  shore  the 
problems  of  depth  and  space  are  cannily  explored.  This  is  a  solid  little 
town,  and  the  church  tower  does  not  teeter  precariously  on  a  domestic 
rooftop.  But  the  solidity  is  tempered :  the  whole  composition  is  irradiated 
with  light — light  that  imposes  a  general  harmony  upon  the  pictorial  data. 
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By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

Homemaking  Editor 


Tea  joi  iwo  is  ,m7  /(/;  at  liic  ciitl  cj  ilic  Idiii;  lahic  oj  mellow  wood.  This  table,  cenlei  etl  in  the 
kitchen,  is  the  key  to  its  success.  In  its  strategic  spot  it  is  handy  for  preparing  and  serving 
as  well  as  for  .snacks.  Benches  slide  underneath  when  not  in  use,  so  are  never  in  the  way. 


Fresh  from  the  garden  beyond  the  dunes,  vegetables  are  brought  to  the  kitchen  to  be  sliced 
and  diced  for  soup.  Miss  Cornell  told  us,  "I  like  to  chop  vegetables  and  arrange  them  in 
colorful  piles  like  a  picture.  No  recipe — /  use  whatever  we  have,  which  makes  variety." 


WESLEY  BALZ 


TO  get  to  the  "summer  kitchen"  of 
Katharine  Cornell's  we  go  down  a  winding 
and  sandy  road  on  the  lee  side  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  On  this  island  in  the  Atlantic  off 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  the  actress  and  her 
husband,  Guthrie  MctTlintic,  spend  their  vaca- 
tions and  free  time.  There's  another  home  in 
New  York  for  easier  theater  commuting,  but 
the  Vineyard  is  a  summertime  tradition. 

There  the  McClintics  relax  and  entertain 
amid  dunes,  ponds,  wind-twisted  pines,  and  a 
landscape  dotted  with  juniper  and  bayberry 
and  low  dusty-miller  plants.  The  gray,  weath- 
ered-shingle house  is  settled  low  on  the  beach. 
It's  an  ideal  resting  spot.  And  the  kitchen  re- 
flects the  informality  of  life  on  the  island. 

The  whole  room  speaks  of  a  cheerful,  bril- 
liant, generous  approach  to  life.  The  kitchen 
cabinets  and  walls  are  of  an  unusual  grained 
wood.  At  one  end  a  fireplace  is  hung  with  shin- 
ing copper  pans,  and  there's  often  a  leaping 
log  fire  these  days,  because  nothing  can  be  more 
dismal  than  a  gray  day  at  the  shore  without 
one.  The  firelight  helps  point  up,  too.  Miss  Cor- 
nell's favorite  dining  ware.  Her  Meissen  is  dis- 
played on  shelves  and  walls,  and  she  has  more 
of  the  blue-and-white  china  in  her  Hudson 
River  home.  continued  on  page  126 


When  informality  is  in  order,  the  buffet 
is  spread  out  on  the  expansive  table. 
Heaping  plates  are  carried  out  to  the 
beach  or  terrace  or  the  rooms  beyond. 


1 
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,  Even  the  kitchen  is  a  stage 
V  '«  Katharine  Cornell  and 
Guthrie  McClintic  prepare  a  meal. 
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When  Katharine  Cornell  planned  her  kitchen  in  Chip  Chop, 

her  summer  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  she  wanted  it 
to  double  as  hideaway  and  happy  gathering  center. 


MTCHEN  FOR 
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There  is  no  "cheaii 
become  major  ingredients 

in  the  preparation  of  a  meal 


ski 


What  more  loving  greeting  for  the  children  in  from  school  and  play 

than  crispy  brown,  juicy  meat  loaf  with  bacon  bits  in  the  gravy,  the  scent  of 

new-baked  rolls  and  the  rosy  promise  of  oven-glazed  apples? 


By  GWEN  WALi 

Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
says  the  Good  Boole — and  what  a  lovir 
cook  can  do  with  a  handful  of  herbs  is  somi 
thing  wonderful.  With  a  bit  of  this  and  ab| 
of  that  she  enriches  and  encourages  a  soup, 
stew,  a  casserole,  a  dinner  in  a  dish.  To  he 
these  are  not  penalty  dishes,  held  down  1 
the  budget,  but  triumphs  of  ingenuity,  bui 
up  from  a  moonbeam.  It  is  in  the  field  i 
seasoning  that  a  woman  expresses  hi 
personality. 

Many  families  protest  they  like  "plaij 
cooking,'"  but  their  favorite  "plain  cooking) 
dishes  are  not  all  that  plain.  Cinnamon,  nu 
meg,  ginger,  vanilla  and  cloves  come  frou 
half  the  world  away  to  flavor  and  scei 
familiar  dishes.  How  they  would  groan  if  tt 
sage  and  thyme  were  left  out  of  the  turke 
dressing,  or  the  bay  leaves  out  of  the  ste^^ 
Savory,  marjoram,  sweet  basil  and  oregant  ^ 
though  less  familiar,  are  quite  as  natural » 
origin.  i  i 

Approach  the  use  of  spices  and  herbS'l  fa 
tiptoe,  remembering  that  if  a  spice  is  new< 
you  and  you  do  not  know  its  carryiii 
power,  a  "pinch"  is  better  than  a  "punch, 
A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  use  '4  teaspoa 
dried  herbs— or  I  scant  teaspoon  of  tB  n 
fresh — for  4  servings.  Also,  remember  toil 
vestigate  the  herb  blends  now  readily  avaij  ^ 
able.  Here  are  nine  main  dishes,  some 
large  families,  some  for  small,  all  designed t|  dj 
flatter  both  pocketbook  and  palate.        I  ii 

I  a 
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MEAT  LOAF 

Mix  together  2  pounds  each  twice-ground  beef  and  pork,  2  cups  soft  bread 
crumbs,  1  cup  canned  tomatoes,  1  cup  minced  onion,  3  slightly  beaten  eggs,  2 
tablespoons  minced  hot  green  pepper,  1  tablespoon  salt  and  H  teaspoon  black 
pepper.  Shape  mixture  into  a  loaf  on  a  shallow  roasting  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  Ij^  hours.  Drain  off  drippings  and  juices,  adding 
enough  consomme  or  beef  broth  to  make  3  cups.  Blend  3  tablespoons  flour 
with  enough  water  to  make  a  paste.  Add  to  drippings  and  cook  until  smooth 
and  thickened.  J  ust  before  serving,  add  1 3  cup  crumbled  crisp  bacon  to  the  gravy. 
Makes  8-10  servings. 


CALIFORNIA  CORN 

In  a  large  skillet,  saute  1  large  onion,  sliced,  and  1  clove  garlic,  minced,  in 
tablespoons  olive  or  salad  oil  until  golden.  Add  ^  2  small  green  pepper,  cut  iq 
thin  slices,  and  1  pound  sliced  mushrooms.  Cook  over  low  heat  for  5  minul 
Lightly  grease  a  casserole  and  layer  in  it  half  of  a  l-pound-4-ounce  can  crea 
style  corn.  Then  add  half  of  the  pepper-mushroom  mixture.  Grate  4  poa 
sharp  Cheddar  cheese  and  add  half  of  this,  and  1 2  teaspoon  salt.  In  a  bowl, 
cup  minced  parsley,  '2  cup  dry  bread  crumbs.  1  teaspoon  ground  cumin  see 
'  2  teaspoon  oregano  and  '  ,3  teaspoon  coarse  black  pepper.  Add  half  of  this  in 
layer.  Repeat  the  layers,  topping  with  the  crumb  mixture.  Cover,  bake  in  sk 
oven.  300°  F.,  for  45  minutes.  Remove  cover  and  bake  25  minutes  more.  Brov 
under  broiler.  Makes  4  servings. 
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t,  love  and  imagination 


Li  MAS 

'.  .er  1  pound  dried  Lima  beans  \v  ith  water  and  let  soak  o\ernight.  To  cook, 
I  in  beans  and  place  in  a  large  Dutch  o\en  or  pot.  Add  1  ham  hock  and  cover 
'  1  boiling  water.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer  until  beans  are  tender,  about  3 
l^rain  beans.  sa\ing  the  liquid.  Remove  ham  from  the  bone  and  cut  into 
-d  pieces.  In  a  large  skillet  put  1 '  2  cups  bean  liquid.  1  medium  onion, 
:  i>  ^liopped.  and  '  2  cup  finely  chopped  green  pepper.  Simmer  until  vegetables 
I  al  most  tender.  Add  the  meat.  Sprinkle  with  2  tablespoons  flour,  and  blend 
'I.  Slowly  add  a  l-pound-l3-ounce  can  tomatoes.  Cook  slowly,  stirring  oc- 
:  londlly,  until  thickened,  about  10  minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  the  Lima 
;  ns.  Season  with  2  teaspoons  salt,  '  2  teaspoon  sweet  basil  and  J4  teaspoon 
:'per.  Turn  into  a  greased  casserole  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for 
,  our.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


PORK-AND-SWEET-POTATO  POTPIE 

Boil  2  medium  sweet  potatoes  until  tender;  peel  and  mash.  While  these  cook,  cut 
a  leftover  pork  roast  into  bite-size  pieces.  You  should  have  at  least  2  cups.  Chop 
2  medium  onions  and  slice  4  stalks  celery.  Saute  in  2  tablespoons  butter  until 
soft.  Sprinkle  the  meat  with  H  cup  flour.  Stir  into  the  vegetables  along  with 
2  cups  boiling  consomme.  (If  you  wish,  leftover  gravy  may  be  used  instead,  and 
the  amount  of  flour  w  hich  is  used  decreased.)  Salt  to  taste,  stir  and  simmer  until 
thickened.  Keep  hot.  Thinly  slice  2  peeled  and  cored  apples.  Set  aside.  For  a 
topping,  sift  1  cup  flour  with  3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 teaspoons  salt, 
and  a  good  pinch  each  ground  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Cut  3  tablespoons 
shortening  into  the  flour  until  it  looks  like  fine  crumbs.  Add  5  tablespoons  milk 
and  1  cup  of  the  mashed  sweet  potatoes,  stirring  with  a  fork  until  just  blended. 
Place  dough  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and  knead  briefly.  Roll  out  to  14"  thick- 
ness. Cut  into  rounds.  Pour  half  the  hot  pork  into  a  shallow  casserole.  We  used  a 
rectangular  one.  about  12"  x  7"  x  2".  Cover  with  the  sliced  apples.  Pour  rest  of 
pork  over  apples.  Arrange  biscuits  on  top.  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven,  425  °  F.,  for 
30  minutes.  Makes  8  servings. 


BAKED  LASAGNE 

Cook  ^  2  pound  lasagne  noodles  according  to  the  directions  on  the  package. 
Drain  and  rinse  in  cold  water.  For  lasagne  verdi  use  green  noodles.  Meanwhile, 
make  a  sauce  by  sauteing  2  tablespoons  minced  onion  and  1  large  peeled  and 
crushed  clove  garlic  in  2  tablespoons  salad  or  olive  oil  for  about  5  minutes.  Then 
add  ?4  pound  ground  beef  and  cook  for  10  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  .Add  two 
8-ounce  cans  tomato  puree  and  1  cup  beef  bouillon.  Season  with  li  teaspoon 
pepper.  1 '  2  teaspoons  salt  and  ^  2  teaspoon  each  basil  and  oregano.  Simmer  for  1 
hour.  Put  about  3  tablespoons  sauce  in  the  bottom  of  a  rectangular  4-quart 
casserole.  Then  add  a  layer  of  noodles.  The  third  layer  is  thin  slices  of  Mozza- 
rella  alternated  with  a  spoonful  of  Ricotta.  Use  about  1  pound  Ricotta  and  % 
pound  Mozzarella.  Repeat  until  all  is  used  and  end  w  ith  a  layer  of  sauce.  Sprinkle 
4  tablespoons  grated  Parmesan  cheese  over  the  top  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
400°  F..  for  20  minutes.  Lasagne  can  be  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  baked  just 
before  serving.  Makes  4-5  servings. 


:D  BEEF  BELGIAN  STYLE 

1  Ncry  heavy  pan  saute  -3  cup  minced  onion  in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
ine. In  the  same  pan,  brown  2  pounds  chuck  which  has  been  cut  into  strips 


1    1'  X  '2".  Add  '2  teaspoon  salt.  ^4  teaspoon  thyme.  1  bay  leaf  and  a  dash 

'  ^eppdr.  Mix  together  1 '  2  cups  water,  1  tablespoon  tomato  catchup.  1 '  2  table- 
on^  \inegar  and  '2  teaspoon  sugar.  .Add  to  the  meat  ^4  cup  of  this  mixture 

1  i  1  slice  bread,  crumbled.  Simmer  o\er  very  low  heat  1 '  2  hours,  stirring  every 
minutes,  and  adding  more  of  the  water  mixture  until  it  has  all  been  used. 

'  kes  4  servings. 


STUFFED  BREAST  OF  VEAL 

Rub  a  7-pound  breast  of  veal  (that  has  been  pocketed)  w  ith  softened  butter,  salt 
and  pepper.  Also  rub  salt  and  pepper  into  the  pocket.  For  the  stuffing,  saute 
pound  bulk  pork  sausage,  remove  from  skillet  and  drain  on  paper  toweling.  In 
the  drippings,  saute  ^  2  cup  chopped  onion  until  tender.  Drain  on  paper  toweling 
also.  Add  2  teaspoons  bottled  dry  grated  orange  peel  and  '  2  teaspoon  basil  to 
M  cup  boiling  water  and  pour  over  2  cups  packaged  ready-to-use  herb-seasoned 
dry  bread  stuffing.  Add  the  sausage,  onion,  1  beaten  egg,  teaspoon  salt  and  ]/i 
teaspoon  pepper.  Mix  well  and  stuff  pocket  in  the  veal.  Roast,  uncovered,  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350°  F..  25  minutes  to  the  pound.  During  the  last  20  minutes 
baste  occasionally  with  a  little  consomme  or  chicken  stock.  Make  a  gravy  from 
the  liquid  in  the  pan.  Makes  12-14  servings. 


iD  FILLET  OF  FLOUNDER 

ite  %  cup  finely  minced  onions  in  }  s  cup  butter  until  slightly  golden.  Toss  to- 
iler with  3}4  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  '2  cup  finely  chopped  dill  pickles,  2 
lespoons  chopped  capers,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  14.  teaspoon  pepper.  Rub  12 
ill  fillets  of  flounder  (about  2  pounds)  with  salt  and  pepper.  Roll,  leav  ing  large 
e  in  center  for  stuffing,  ai»d 'fasten  with  toothpicks.  Place  in  buttered  baking 
1.  Fill  centers  with  stuffing.  Pour  1 2  cup  milk  around  fish  roUs.  Bake,  un- 
ered.  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  25-30  minutes,  until  top  of  stuffing  is 
)wned.  Makes  6  serv  ings. 


>H  SOUP 

ik  3  cups  chick  peas  overnight  in  water  to  cover.  The  next  morning  drain  them 
I  then  turn  into  a  large  soup  kettle.  Also  add  I  stewing  hen  which  has  been 
med  and  singed,  a  2-pound  piece  boiling  beef,  a  1 -pound  piece  ham  and  a 
lb  shank.  Cover  with  5  quarts  water.  Bring  to  a  boil,  then  simmer  for  2  hours, 
d  1  pound  pepperoni  sausage  cut  into  1"  pieces.  2  leeks  which  have  been 
Jhed  and  sliced  (or  1  large  onion,  peeled  and  sliced),  1  peeled  and  quartered 
lato  and  1  scraped  c*rot.  Season  with  2  teaspoons  salt,  a  dash  each  savory, 
•per  and  marjoram.  Cover  and  continue  simmering  for  another  hour.  Remove 
at.  Take  away  all  bones  and  skin  (from  the  chicken)  and  cut  into  bite-size 
ces.  Return  to  the  soup.  Cool  and  chill  overnight.  Skim  off  the  hard  layer  of 
Reheat  and  taste  for  seasonings.  Makes  about  6  quarts  soup,  or  about  15 
i  vings.  Will  freeze  well.  Could  use  leftover  lamb  bone  and  leftover  ham  bone. 


Flavored  with  a  blend  of  herbs  and  orange- 
stuffed  breast  of  real  is  a  glamour  treat  at  a  budget  price. 


For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  men  have  had  ingrained  into  them 
a  tendency  to  fight.  Survival  of  their  families,  and  of  the  race, 
♦  ,  ^1  depended  on  it.  This  tendency  often  gets  out  of  hand  nowadays  and  becomes 

a  nuisance.  Many  a  wife  is  bewildered  and  distressed  because  her  husband 
seems  to  want  to  turn  all  his  activities  into  battles — not  merely  his  business 
but  his  politics,  his  sports,  sometimes  even  his  church  membership! 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  that  she  often  misses.  This 
Jj  belligerent  attitude  usually  stops  at  his  own  front  door.  In  his  own  home 
^Mjjiumml  he  longs  for  peace— perhaps  not  at  any  price,  but  normally  at  almost  any  price 
"^^^^^  If  he  is  faced  with  a  continual  fight  after  he  crosses  his  own  threshold, 
he  will  retreat  into  his  shell,  go  back  to  his  work  or  run  away  from 
the  conflict— sometimes  into  the  arms  of  another  woman  who  makes  him  believe 
that  with  her  he  will  find  the  harmony  he  wants.  Every  wife  needs  to  learn 
methods  of  dealing  with  a  husband  that  do  not  involve  a  battle; 
and  Carla,  who  came  to  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  for  help, 
is  one  who  learned.  .  .  .  The  counselor  in  this  case  was  Mrs.  Carolyn  Sichel. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  General  DirecSu 


"Lars  works  full  lime,  carries  a  full-time  college  course  and 

now  he's  taken  up  golf.  1  hate  to  deprive  the  children  of  a  father, 
even,  a  neglectful  one,  but  my  husband  is  too  busy  for  marriage." 


III'.:  "I  fight  traffic  to  an<l  from  home,  business  and  my  classes. 
Whenever  I  nap — I'm  starved  for  sleep — I  am  blasted  awake.  There's  always 
something  Carla  thinks  needs  doing.  I  get  no  peace." 


'J  made  up  my  mind  I  would  force  him 

to  notice  us.  I  prepared  a  favorite  dish, 
but  Lars  scarcely  ate  n  thing." 


(  AULA  TKLLS  lIKH  SII)K: 

"Lars  and  1  haven't  spent  fifteen  minutes 
talking  to  each  other,  really  talking,  for  at 
least  six  months,"  said  twenty-six-year-old 
Carla,  the  flashing-eyed,  vivacious  mother 
of  two.  "My  husband,  believe  it  or  not,  is 
too  busy  for  marriage.  He  works  full  time, 
he  carries  a  full-time  college  course,  and  six 
months  ago  he  took  up  golf. 

"The  children  and  I  used  to  enjoy  a  mod- 
est amount  of  his  company  on  weekends. 
Occasionally  he  had  a  chance  to  do  a  little 
weeding  in  the  garden,  repair  a  leaky  tap, 
wield  a  paintbrush.  All  that  changed  the 
day  he  acquired  a  set  of  secondhand  golf 
clubs. 

"Lars  works  on  the  graveyard  shift  at  a 
missiles  plant — from  midnight  until  eight 
A.M. — and  he  attends  college  five  afternoons 
a  week.  On  those  mornings  he  snatches  a 
few  hours"  sleep  in  a  classmate's  room  near 
the  campus;  there  just  isn't  time  for  him  to 
drive  home.  When  I  get  up  to  cook  the 
children's  breakfast,  he  is  falling  into  bed 
fifteen  miles  away.  When  I  settle  Katie  and 
baby  Frank  for  their  afternoon  naps,  he  re- 
ports to  his  first  class.  From  Monday  through 
Friday  the  youngsters  and  1  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  evening — and  I  mean  a 
glimpse — when  he  drops  in  to  eat  and  change 
his  clothes.  After  dinner  he  leaves  for  work 
and  the  cycle  begins  again. 

"It  is  only  weekends  that  he  has  some 
well-earned  freedom.  The  children  and  1  no 
longer  benefit.  Lars  sleeps  like  a  dead  man, 
stares  glassy-eyed  at  television,  or  goes  off 
by  himself  to  the  links.  I  know  he  needs 
recreation,  but  golf  is  wrong  for  him.  He  is 
fiercely  competitive.  Until  he  can  master  the 
game  he  won't  rest  easy,  and  he  simply  can't 
afford  to  add  hours  of  practice  to  a  schedule 
that  is  already  inhuman.  He  is  unfair  to 
himself,  unjust  to  the  children  and  me. 

"Last  Friday  1  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
force  him  to  pay  us  a  little  notice.  1  cleaned 
the  house,  dusted,  vacuumed,  waxed;  the 
works.  I  baked  a  banana  cake  with  coconut 
icing.  I  washed  and  ironed  all  his  shirts. 
Long  before  he  was  due  at  dinner  I  set  the 
table  with  our  best  china.  I  bathed  Katie  and 
Frank  and  dressed  them  in  spanking-clean 
clothes.  I've  trained  our  youngsters  to  think 
of  Lars  as  a  big  important  person  in  their 
lives.  Their  day  and  mine  is  designed  to 


reach  a  grand  climax  when  we  hear  his  car 
pull  into  the  garage. 

"On  Fridays  Lars  has  a  late  class  in 
electronics.  It  was  eight  p.m.  when  he  ar- 
rived. He  was  lugging  a  pile  of  books  and 
he  looked  cross  and  unfriendly.  As  usual, 
the  children  flung  themselves  at  him  while  I 
raced  his  good  food  to  the  table.  I  had  pre- 
pared  a  regular  party  meal.  Kate  had  picked' 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  put  at  his  plate.  He 
didn't  thank  her. 

"In  fact,  he  pushed  both  youngsters 
away.  He  complained  that  my  spaghetti 
and-meat-ball  casserole,  a  favorite  dish, 
was  fattening  and  starchy.  His  weight  is 
normal  and  the  rest  of  us  are  downrightl 
skinny.  Despite  my  urging,  he  scarcely  ate 
a  thing.  When  I  began  to  tell  him  about  how 
I'd  had  to  punish  Kate  for  teasing  her  little 
brother — in  my  opinion,  fathers  should 
participate  in  family  discipline — he  reached 
out  and  turned  on  the  television.  At  nearly 
all  our  meals  together  I  have  to  talk  in  com- 
petition with  the  blaring  of  commercials. 

"Before  dessert  was  served  Lars  went  into 
the  bedroom,  saying  he  intended  to  study 
awhile.  He  neglected  to  take  his  books  with 
him.  Pretty  soon  I  opened  the  bedroom 
door  and  peeked  in.  He  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  dresser  mirror  with  a  golf  club 
in  his  hand,  practicing  his  putting.  He  was 
so  irritated  I'd  caught  him  in  a  fib  that  he 
left  for  the  plant  at  once.  Two  hours  early. 

"Next  day,  Saturday,  he  slept  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  He  then  sneaked  off  to  the 
golf  course  while  I  was  out  in  the  yard  and 
didn't  get  back  until  after  dark.  He  was  so 
exhausted  he  collapsed  in  a  chair  and  re- 
fused to  come  to  bed.  Lars  and  I  seldom 
sleep  together.  We  haven't  shared  the  same 
bed  and  slept  the  same  hours  for  several^ 
months  now.  It's  a  lonesome,  unloving  way 
to  be  married. 

"On  Sunday  at  breakfast  Lars  announced 
he  was  going  to  play  golf  again.  I  blew  my 
top.  If  he  didn't  intend  to  study,  I  thought 
the  least  he  could  do  was  show  some  inter- 
est in  his  home  and  work  on  our  patio.  The 
flagstones  were  washed  out  in  a  bad  storm 
a  year  ago  and  he  didn't  install  them  prop- 
erly in  the  first  place.  Or  if  that  was  too 
strenuous,  I  said,  he  could  take  the  children 
and  me  for  a  breath  of  air  and  a  drive.  Lars 
promptly  continued  on  page  12' 
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It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  my  husband  and  I  entertain 
constantly,"  says  Mrs.  Robert  Meyner,  wife  of  the  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  "It  could  be  a  big  buffet  dinner  party  for  one  hundred 
people — the  members  of  the  state  assembly  and  their  wives,  for  in- 
stance. Or  a  small  seated  dinner  for  ten.  One  of  the  secrets  of  enter- 
taining successfully,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  to  serve  interesting, 
somewhat  unusual  things  to  eat.  I  do  all  my  menu  planning  and 
shopping  myself.  I  am  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  food 
ideas,  and  keep  a  notebook  of  them  which  I  go  through  when  I  am 
planning  a  party. 

"I've  found,  however,  that  most  people  like  really  good  'home 
cooking'  better  than  anything;  when  party  food  is  too  fancy,  I 
think  it  makes  people  uneasy.  For  a  small  seated  dinner,  we  might 
start  the  meal  with  melon  balls — cantaloupe  and  honeydew — 
sprinkled  with  chopped  fresh  mint.  Then  we  might  have  veal  al- 
mondine,  served  with  rice,  and  hot  buttered  artichoke  hearts.  Salad 
with  this  meal  would  be  endive  and  lettuce  with  Roquefort  dressing. 
And  a  fluffy  chocolate  mousse  for  dessert. 

"A  typical  buffet  menu  for  a  large  crowd  might  include  my  New 
Jersey  Sea  Food  Casserole  plus  a  platter  of  cold  sliced  ham  and 
turkey.  We  serve  hot  buttermilk  rolls  or  garlic  bread  with  this, 
and  a  big  green  salad  with  crisp  croutons  mixed  through  it.  Dessert 
might  be  creme  brfilee  with  peaches. 

"We  are  informal  people,  basically,  and  like  to  do 
things  as  simply  as  continued  on  page  i56 
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"My  collection  of  Battersca  boxes  was  started  by  my  mother  " 
says  lovely,  dark -eyed  Mrs.  Meyner.  "I  also  collect  political  campaign 
buttons,  and  teapots  !"  Mrs.  Meyner  likes  to  use  arrangements  of 
artificial  flowers  here  and  there  in  the  simny  rooms  of  Morven" 
the  official  Governor's  Residence,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


Mrs,  Robert  Meyner  tells  her  philosophy 
of  entertaining  to  Nancy  Crawford  Wood 


Mrs.  Meyner's  New  Jersey  Sea  Food  Casserole  is  a  luscious 
combination  of  shrimp,  crab  meat  and  oysters.  The  silver  platter 
for  the  cold  sliced  ham  and  turkey  is  part  of  a  silver 
service  from  the  old  battleship  USS  New  Jersey,  and  is 
used  by  Mrs.  Meyner  for  entertaining  at  ''Morven." 


Sundatf  T)inner 

at  cAfflemrd  Center 

A  glorious  roast  of  beef,  shading  from  rare  red  to  dark  crisp  brown;  puffy, 
crusty  servings  of  Yorkshire  pudding:  a  luscious 

fruit  trife.  smoothed  with  whipped  cream. 

By  ELIZABETH  KEXT  GA  Y 


Sunday  dinner  at  mother's  house  in  Appleyard 
Center  has  been  a  family  institution  for  genera- 
tions. On  weekdays  we  younger  members  of  the 
family  set  out  tables  with  bamboo  mats,  bring  cas- 
seroles to  the  table  and  ser\e  cakes  made  from 
mixes,  but  on  Sundays  we  move  back  into  the  cus- 
toms of  fifty  years  ago.  We  think  it  does  our  chil- 
dren good  to  experience  a  more  traditional  way  of 
living— even  though  we  feel  that  a  peanut-butter 
sandwich  offered  with  love  is  the  equal  of  any  meal 
going! 

There  are  only  a  few  dishes  that  Mrs.  Appleyard 
finds  correct  to  serve  to  her  family  at  Sunday  dinner. 
Roast  turkey,  of  course.  Roast  lamb  in  spring.  A 
whole  chilled  salmon  in  July,  with  the  first  peas 


from  the  garden.  And  now.  in  September,  a  lordly 
rib  roast  of  beef,  rare  and  juicy,  ser\  ed  in  the  classic 
fashion,  with  feather-light  Yorkshire  pudding. 

It  is  a  family  custom  that  one  of  the  grandchil- 
dren spends  Sunday  with  Mrs.  Appleyard,  helping 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  meal.  While 
Mrs.  Appleyard  stirs  up  the  batter  for  the  York- 
shire pudding,  for  example,  Laura,  my  twelve-year- 
old,  lays  the  heavy  linen  cloth  and  sets  the  table. 
She  puts  in  place  the  baby's  high  chair,  drummed 
upon  by  countless  little  Appleyards  with  the  same 
small-size  fork  and  spoon.  Blue-and-white  plates 
are  slowly  heating  in  the  warm  oven;  the  silver 
platter  is  ready  to  receive  the  roast,  with  all  its  rich 

juices.  CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


STl'ART-FOWLER 


Sundaxj  T)inneraicAffhyard  Center 


September  is  the  crown  of  the  year  in  Vermont.  The  horizon  is  rimmed 
with  russet  trees,  and  under  our  feet  the  earth  turns  from  green  to  gold. 


Clip  these  recipes  and  add  ihem  to  the  50  treasures  you  II  find  in  the  new  Journal 
Recipe  Treasure  Box.  To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  $1.35  {Pennsylvania 
residents  add  3l^%  Pennsylvania  sales  tax)  to  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Recipes, 
Dept.  9,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only. 


Ly  son  Tommy  presents  himself  to  his  grandmother  as 
candidate  for  the  honor  of  summoning  the  family  to  dinner. 
She  hands  him  a  padded  stick,  and  soon  there  is  a  metallic  clash 
as  the  set  of  Chinese  gongs  vibrates  under  his  attack. 
Mrs.  Appleyard  has  taken  off  her  white  linen  apron  and, 
pink-cheeked  from  the  oven,  relaxes  in  the  chair  Tommy  has 
pulled  out  for  her.  My  brother  Hugh  bears  in  the  platter, 
heavy  with  its  rich  freight  of  roast  beef.  Mrs.  Appleyard  has 
baked  her  Yorkshire  pudding  in  muffin  pans  so  that  a  bowl  of  crisp, 
puffy  individual  servings  can  be  passed  easily  around  the  table. 
A  boat  of  rich  brown  gravy  is  ready  to  make  the  rounds. 
On  a  big  silver  platter  rests  a  glorious  head  of  cauliflower 
from  the  garden,  garlanded  with  green  beans,  bathed  in  a 
golden  hollandaise  sauce.  Bruce,  Hugh's  oldest  son, 
asks  the  blessing  today.  Hugh  gives  a  last  flourish  with 
carving  knif'^  and  steel,  and  cuts  the  roast  in  thick,  rosy  slices. 
Dessert  waits  in  the  icebox — a  luscious,  classic  fruit  trifle, 
in  Mrs.  Appleyard's  best  cut-crystal  bowl,  the  top  heaped 
with  fluffy  whipped  cream.  Conversation  is  general  on  Sundays, 
and  boys  are  not  allowed  to  pinch  their  sisters  under  the  table. 

After  dinner,  those  who  have  cooked  and  served  are  not  required 
to  wash  up.  There  is  a  circulation  of  dish  wipers  around  the 
walnut  table  in  mother's  kitchen,  and  the  liveliest  laughter 
seems  to  come  from  the  sink  and  its  attendants.  Twilight  comes  early 
in  September,  and  the  small  children  are  dropping  off  to  sleep 
like  ripe  plums  when  their  parents  sweep  them  up  in  blankets, 
say  good  night  across  the  nodding  heads  and  start  for  home 
in  the  heather-mauve  dusk.  Mrs.  Appleyard  waves  good-by  to  them 
from  the  carriage  block.  Already  in  her  mind's  eye  she  is  planning 
the  roast  for  the  following  week,  but  no  one  will  know  what 
she  has  chosen  until  the  gong  rings  again  and  the  dining 
room  once  more  fills  with  Appleyards. 
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ROAST  BEEF 

Allow  about  li  pound  meat  and  bone  per  person,  but  do  not  buy  less  than  a 
2-rib  roast.  Smaller  than  that  tend  to  dry  out  and  look  unattractive.  Be  sure  you 
know  the  oven-ready  weight  of  the  roast  so  you  will  be  able  to  calculate  roast- 
ing time.  Wipe  the  roast  with  a  damp  cloth.  Rub  a  little  corn  or  vegetable  oil 
and  pepper  well  into  the  meat.  Place  roast,  fat  side  up,  in  an  open  roasting 
pan.  The  bones  act  as  a  rack.  If  you  use  a  meat  thermometer,  make  an  incision 
with  a  metal  skewer  or  pointed  knife  through  the  fat  and  insert  the  thermometer 
directly  into  the  center.  Roast,  uncovered,  in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F.,  18-20 
minutes  per  pound  if  you  like  it  rare;  22-25  minutes  per  pound  for  medium; 
27-30  minutes  per  pound  for  well  done.  Or  use  the  markings  on  the  meat 
thermometer  as  a  guide— really  the  most  accurate  method.  Baste  occasionally. 
When  the  roast  is  done  to  your  liking,  remove  immediately  to  a  warm  platter 
and  keep  in  a  warm  place  while  you  make  the  gravy.  Be  careful  not  to  pierce 
the  roast  when  you  lift  it.  Serve  garnished  with  spicy  crab  apples  and  parsley. 


YORKSHIRE  PUDDING 

Note:  Plan  the  preparation  of  the  rest  of  the  meal  so  that  the  Yorkshire  pudding 
can  be  whisked  straight  from  oven  to  table  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Mix  together  cups  milk  and  H  cup  cold  water.  Sift  and  measure  1  cup  all- 
purpose  flour.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt  and  sift  again  into  a  bowl.  Add  4  slightly 
beaten  eggs  and  about  '  2  cup  of  the  milk-and-water  mixture.  Beat  vigorously 
with  a  rotary  beater  or  an  electric  mixer  until  very  smooth.  Now  add  another 
cup  milk-water  mixture,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  continue  beating  at  high 
speed  until  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface.  Set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  '  2  hour 
(do  not  refrigerate).  Now  add  the  remaining  milk-water  mixture  and  beat 
again  1-2  minutes.  Put  '  2  teaspoon  melted  beef  fat  into  each  of  12  muffin  pans. 
Heat  in  a  500°  F.  oven  for  a  minute  or  two  until  fat  is  very  hot.  Put  3  table- 
spoons of  the  batter  in  each  muffin  pan.  Bake  in  a  500°  F.  oven  for  8  minutes. 
Reduce  temperature  to  400°  F.  and  bake  8-10  minutes  more.  Each  pudding 
should  be  well  browned,  well  risen  and  crisp.  Do  not  open  the  oven  door  during 
the  initial  baking  period.  Serve  immediately.  Makes  12  individual  servings. 


GRAVY 

Pour  off  all  but  3  tablespoons  of  the  fat  from  your  roasting  pan  (you'll  use  the 
rest  for  making  the  Yorkshire  pudding).  Stir  3  tablespoons  flour  into  the  roast- 
ing pan.  There  won't  be  much  meat  juice  from  this  method  of  roasting.  Gradu- 
ally stir  in  3  cups  beef  consomme  or  3  cups  boiling  water  and  4  beef-bouillon 
cubes.  Cook  and  stir  continuously  until  the  mixture  thickens  and  becomes 
glossy.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Strain  into  a  gravy  boat. 


APPLEYARD  SALAD 

Prepare  2  cups  each  escarole,  endive,  romaine  and  chicory  as  for  salad.  Wrap 
in  a  towel  and  refrigerate.  Peel  and  crush  J-2  clove  garlic  and  add  to  3^4  cup 
olive  oil.  Let  stand  at  room  temperature  for  about  1  hour.  Strain  and  discard 
the  garlic.  Dry  the  greens  thoroughly  and  break  them  up  into  small  pieces. 
Add  M  cup  finely  chopped  parsley  and  2  tablespoons  chopped  chives.  Toss  well. 
Pour  the  garlic  oil  over  and  toss  again.  Mix  1  tablespoon  wine  vinegar  and 
teaspoon  dry  mustard  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  the  juice  of  1  lemon.  Pour  over 
the  greens  and  toss  well.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  H  cup 
grated  Cheddar  cheese  over  the  surface.  Makes  8  servings. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  GREEN  BEANS  HOLLANDAISE 

Trim  off"  all  but  the  tiniest  green  leaves  from  one  large  beautiful  cauliflow( 
Wash  well.  Steam  over  boiling  water  30-40  minutes  until  just  cooked  and  n 
falling  apart.  Also  prepare  2  pounds  fresh  green  beans  and  cook  in  boilii 
salted  water  until  just  tender.  To  make  the  hollandaise  sauce:  Put  6  slight 
beaten  eggs  into  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  over  just-simmering  water.  Ac 
2-3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  %  teaspoon  salt,  ^  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rii 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix  well.  Heat  and  stir  until  lukewarm.  Add  ■*4  ci 
butter,  2  tablespoons  at  a  time,  beating  constantly  until  each  addition 
appears  before  adding  the  next  2  tablespoons  butter.  Cook  and  stir  constant 
until  the  mixture  becomes  thick  (about  10-15  minutes).  Remove  top  of  doub 
boiler  from  bottom  immediately.  Keep  in  a  warm  place.  Drain  the  cauliflow 
on  paper  toweling  and  blot  the  surface  with  paper  towels  to  remove  as  mut 
moisture  as  possible.  Also  drain  the  green  beans  thoroughly.  (If  you  do 
the  liquid  will  thin  the  hollandaise  sauce.)  Place  the  cauliflower  in  the  center 
a  large  platter,  salt  it  lightly  and  arrange  the  green  beans  round.  Spoon  the  sai 
over  the  vegetables.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


U(i 


ONION  RELISH 

Peel  and  finely  chop  2  medium  onions.  Mix  with  the  grated  peel  and  juice 
2  lemons.  Add  H  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  each  diced  red  and  green  peppe 
Sprinkle  with  freshly  ground  pepper.  Mix  well.  Chill  for  1  hour.  Drain 
before  serving.  Serves  8-10. 


OLD-FASHIONED  TRIFLE 

The  day  before,  make  the  cake  which  forms  the  foundation  for  the  trifl; 
Line  the  bottom  of  an  8"  x  8"  x  2"  pan  with  wax  paper.  Beat  together  3  egg 
H  cup  sugar,  '  2  teaspoon  vanilla  and  H  teaspoon  salt  until  thick  and  lemoij 
colored.  Fold  in  H  cup  sifted  flour.  Pour  into  the  prepared  pan.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  45  minutes,  or  until  the  surface  is  lights 
browned  and  springs  back  when  touched.  Loosen  cake  from  sides  and  bottom  ( 
pan  with  a  spatula.  Turn  out  on  a  wire  cake  rack.  Allow  to  cool  thorough!) 


Drain  the  syrup  from  a  1 -pound- 14-ounce  can  whole  peeled  apricots.  Remo^ 
the  pits.  Puree  in  a  food  mill  or  buzz  in  a  blender.  Cut  the  cake  into  2  layer 
Spread  half  the  apricot  puree  between  the  layers  and  assemble  the  cake  agaji 
Cut  it  into  pieces  about  2"  long  and  1"  wide.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  a  2}^-quai 
serving  bowl.  Pour  the  syrup  drained  from  an  1 1 -ounce  can  mandarin  oranj 
(or,  if  you  like,      cup  sweet  Marsala)  over  the  cake.  Spread  the  remainiw 
apricot  puree  on  top.  Drain  the  syrup  from  a  1 -pound  can  pineapple  chunJci  ' 
Arrange  the  mandarin  sections  and  pineapple  to  form  the  next  layer.  Cove 
tightly.  Now  make  the  custard:  Measure  P2  cups  milk  into  a  saucepan.  Us  ^_ 
2  tablespoons  of  the  milk'to  mix  4  tablespoons  cornstarch  to  a  smooth  pasU 
Add  to  the  saucepan  together  with  2  tablespoons  sugar.  Cook  and  stir  coi  rj 
stantly  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Remove  from  the  heat.  Add  to  3  slight! 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  well.  Transfer  to  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Cook  and  Sti 
over  just-simmering  water  for  10  minutes.  Add  1  cup  crumbled  macaroons  ati 
let  soak  until  soft.  Beat  well  until  macaroons  dissolve.  Cool.  Pour  over  the  frui" 


iPi 


Chill  for  about  2  hours.  Beat  2^2  cups  heavy  cream  with  }i  cup  sugar 


and> 


teaspoon  vanilla  until  very  thick  and  glossy.  Carefully  cover  the  custard  wit 
the  whipped  cream.  Decorate  with  small  pieces  of  fresh  or  crystallized  frui' 
Makes  8-10  servings. 


ONE  GREAT  DISH 

can  make  your  parties  famous! 


Beef  Str093noff .  Cut  VA  Ib.  sliced  round  steak  into  thin  strips;  dust  with  Vi  cup  flour,  dash  pepper. 
In  large  skillet,  brown  meat  in  Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Add  1  can  (4  oz.)  sliced  mushrooms 
(drained),  ¥2  cup  chopped  onion,  1  small  clove  garlic  (minced);  brown  lightly.  Stir  in  1  can  Camp- 
bell's Beef  Broth.  Cover;  cook  about  1  hr.  until  meat  is  tender;  stir  now  and  then.  Gradually  stir 
in  1  cup  sour  cream;  cook  over  low  heat  5  min.  Serve  over  3  cups  cooked  noodles. 


»  Parmesan.  Dip  1  lb.  thin  veal  cut- 

;  1  1  beaten  egg,  then  in  V2  cup  bread 
iiljs;  brown  in  2  tbsp.  shortening  in 
<  ^roof  skillet.  Add  1  can  Campbell's 
'  ifo  Soup  mixed  with  ''2  soup  can  water, 
i|i  minced  onion.  1  clove  garlic 
"  (ed),  dash  thyme.  Cook  over  low  heat 
't  4."!  min.  or  until  tender;  stir  now  and 
I  Op  with  4  oz.  thinly  sliced  Mozza- 
I  (  licese;  sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan 
'  e  Uroil  until  cheese  melts.  4  servings. 


TOMATO 

SOUP 


Ham  Tetrazzini.  In  saucepan,  brown  1 
cup  diced  cooked  ham  and  2  tbsp.  chopped 
onion  in  1  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine  until 
onion  is  tender.  Blend  in  1  can  Campbell's 
Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup,  '/a  cup  water,  1 
cup  shredded  sharp  process  cheese,  1  tbsp. 
sherry  (if  desired);  cook  over  low  heat  till 
cheese  melts,  stirring  often.  Add  6  oz. 
spaghetti  (cooked  and  drained),  2  tbsp. 
chopped  pimento,  1  tbsp.  chopped  parsley; 
heat.  4  servings. 


Golden  Continental  Chicken.  Dust  2- 

Ib.  cut-up  frying  chicken  (or  two  1-lb. 
packages  Swanson  Frozen  Chicken  Parts, 
thawed)  with  Vi  cup  flour,  dash  pepper.  In 
large  skillet,  brown  well  in  M  cup  butter  or 
margarine.  Add  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Chicken  Soup,  V2  cup  water,  Vs  tsp.  poultry 
seasoning.  Cover;  cook  over  low  heat  about 
45  min.,  or  until  chicken  is  tender.  4  to  6 
servings  of  creamy,  golden  brown  chicken. 
Good  with  hot  buttered  mashed  potatoes. 


CHICKEN 


od  things  begin  to  happen  when  you  cook  with 
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^^^Joiss  a  salad  . . .  that's  where  superb  seasonings  come  into  their  own.  That's 
when  it  does  you  proud  to  bring  on  your  Spice  Islands  herbs,  so  radiantly 
fresh  and  pungent ...  to  add  a  fragrant  red  or  white  wine  vinegar,  herb- 
flavored  if  you  wish,  like  this  one  with  its  sprig  of  tarragon.  If  the  good 
things  of  life  are  for  you— then  comb  the  town  for  these  jars.  You  won't  find 
them  everywhere,  for  Spice  Islands  doesn't  send  out  the  most — only  the  best! 

New  for  your  kitchen  library  !  "  The  Art  of  Seasoninj^  With  Herbs" 
a  guide  from  appetizers  to  desserts.  Also  50  superb  rec  ipes.  Send 
$1.00  to  Spice  Islands,  Dept.  LJ,  South  San  Francisco,  California. 


SPICES  •  HERBS  •  VINEGARS  •  TEAS 


PRINCESS  MAY,  WHO  BECAME  QUEEN  MAI 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53 


around,  helping  his  wife  to  entertain,  and  ar- 
ranging the  jewels  on  her  person  and  the 
flowers  in  her  hair.  This,  in  spite  of  his  strong 
and  genuine  affection  for  his  family,  was  not  a 
fulfilling  life.  It  was  to  be  predicted  that  as  he 
became  older  he  would  become  more  restless 
and  more  irritable. 

The  newly  married  couple  set  off  for  Ash- 
ridge,  lent  them  for  their  honeymoon  by  Lady 
Marion  Alford.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  good  wishes,  as  well  as  the  doubts,  of  their 
relatives.  To  the  worldly  wise  of  that  genera- 
tion, marriages  contracted  after  the  first  flush 
of  youth  was  over  took  on  something  of  the 
quality  of  a  potential  battleground.  Which 
party,  they  pondered,  would  gain  the  upper 
hand?  Queen  Victoria's  half  sister.  Princess 
Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  backed 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide.  The  queen  took  the 
opposite  view: 

"...  I  think  really  she  is  vy  fortunate,  for 
Pee  Teck,  is  not  at  all  wanting,  &  has  a  vy 
firm  will  &  opinion  of  his  own  so  that  Mary 
who  is  excessively  fond  of  him,  will  certainly 
obey  him;  her  manner  is  already — quieter  & 
she  talks  most  sensibly  of  her  future." 

The  Tecks  returned  to  London  in  Septem- 
ber, borrowing  a  corner  house  in  Prince's 
Gate  for  three  months,  while  their  rooms  at 
Kensington  were  being  got  ready.  "I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  the  Queen  has  given  us 
the  greater  portion  of  the  apartment  she  and 
Aunt  Kent  occupied  at  Kensington  Palace  in 
days  of  yore,  which  the 
Board  of  Works  promise 
to  get  ready  for  us  by  the 
month  of  May,"  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide  wrote  to 
a  friend,  "and  which,  if  they 
please  to  spend  a  little 
money  upon  it  may  be 
made  a  very  charming 
abode." 


It  is  better  to  be  generous 
than  just.  It  is  sometimes 
berter  to  sympathize  in- 
stead of  trying  to  under- 
stand. 

PIERRE  LE  COMTE  DU  NOUV 


It  was  in  this  spacious 
chain  of  rooms  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace  that  Princess  May  and  her  three 
brothers  were  born. 

The  birth  of  Princess  May  in  1867  was  fol- 
lowed on  August  13,1 868,  by  that  of  the  Tecks' 
eldest  son,  Adolphus.  On  January  9,  1870.  a 
second  son.  Prince  Francis,  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  fourth  and  last  child,  Alexander 
George,  was  born  on  April  14,  1874. 

Thus  was  the  general  ground  plan  for  Prin- 
cess May's  youth  prepared:  the  only  girl  in  a 
family  of  four.  Known  as  "the  Peacemaker" 
in  nursery  days,  she  early  learned  to  exercise 
her  native  discretion,  firmness  and  tact.  Her 
eldest  brother.  Prince  Dolly,  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed  like  herself,  was  throughout  his  life 
the  closest  to  her  of  the  three.  Prince  Frank 
and  the  baby,  a  plump  child  called  "Alge,"  as 
a  contraction  of  Alexander  George,  were  very 
dark,  like  their  father.  Prince  Dolly  and  Prince 
Frank  werestartlingly  handsome  children.  The 
blond  Prince  Dolly  especially  appealed  to 
Princess  May's  aesthetic  sense:  "dearest 
Dolly  ...  is  so  beautiful  that  he  quite  took  our 
breath  away,"  she  wrote  to  her  aunt  in  No- 
vember, 1890,  when  her  brother,  then  twenty- 
two,  returned  from  India;  "he  is  more  like  the 
pictures  of  the  old  Royal  Family  than  ever." 

This  potent  interest  in  family  history  was 
first  imbibed  from  her  mother,  who  never  for- 
got that  she  was  a  granddaughter  of  George 
III.  The  very  fact  of  living  in  old  Kensington 
Palace,  with  its  mellow  red  brickwork,  fine 
rooms  designed  by  Wren,  its  smoke-dark 
paneling  and  dim,  lofty  painted  ceilings  in- 
creased Princess  May's  natural  passion  for  the 
past.  Here  William  III  had  conducted  affairs 
of  state,  here  George  II  had  argued  with 
Queen  Caroline,  who  knotted  fringe  and  gos- 
siped to  Lord  Hervey  in  the  long  shallow  gal- 
leries which  smelled  of  beeswax.  Princess 
May's  night  nursery  was  one  of  the  old  State 
Rooms,  and  when  her  parents  wished  to  en- 
tertain at  dinner — which  they  wished  fre- 
quently— their  guests  would  eat  in  the  Coun- 
cil Room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace. 

Protecting  the  privileged  inmates  of  the 
palace  from  the  public  sward  of  Kensington 


Gardens  was  the  "pretty  and  delight 
of  our  own"  where  warm  summer 
were  spent  by  Princess  May,  tuck 
ruched  muslin  bonnet  and  peliss 
three-wheeled  perambulator  with 
silk-fringed  canopy  nodding  above 
Here,  too,  a  laden  tea  table  place 
carpet  on  the  lawn  would  form  a  f 
for  little  family  gatherings— Prince 
wife,  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Camb 
mother  the  old  duchess,  or  her  sister 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

When  the  Tecks  ventured  fartfll 
they  did  so  in  a  manner  calculate^! 
even  more  clearly  on  Princess  May's 
parents'  and  her  own  semiroyal  sta*!i) 
Queen  Victoria  initiated  a  frustratir 
inquiry  into  why  her  Cousin  Princ 
Adelaide  and  Prince  Teck  were  us 
livery  (of  scarlet  and  dark  blue)  for 
ants  and  coachmen,  and  why  their 
were  painted,  like  her  own,  the  s( 
color,  chocolate  brown. 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  and  the 
the  question  was  ambiguous:  the  T 
ants  did  indeed  wear  scarlet  coats 
Waist  Coats  &  other  part  of  the 
Black  &  not  Blue,  as  in  the  Royal 
though  bound  with  Gold  Lace,  th 
the  Queen's  servants.  The  undress 
blue  as  the  Queen's."  It  was  asserte 
waistcoats  were  black  instead  of  dar 
cause  this  was  t 
temberg  livery  at 
of  Stuttgart.  "T 
riages,"  it  was  adi 
exactly  the  same 
Queen's  with  the( 
of  the  difference 
Crowns." 

There  the  matt 
until  brought  up 
1881,  when  Lord 
recapitulated  th{ 
temberg  argumen 
ting  that  "practically  there  is  little  c 
from  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal 
"This  ought  not  to  be!"  minuted  t 
on  a  summary  of  this  second  inves 
"Livery  or  undress  should  be  their  o 
that  a  small  child  would  notice  wouli 
her  parents  and  her  brothers  lived  it 
palace  and  that,  when  they  left  it,  thi 
in  equipages  apparently  identical  wi 
used  by  the  Queen  of  England  herse 

The  Duchess  of  Teck's  friendship 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  King  Edward 
of  long  standing.  In  1858.  when  he 
seventeen,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  1 
tually  shut  up  at  White  Lodge  in  R: 
Park  with  a  couple  of  tutors,  "so  astc 
his  father  the  prince  consort's  wordt 
from  the  world  and  devote  himself  ex 
to  study."  To  relieve  the  tedium  of  tht 
tral  months,  the  boy  would  pay  visi 
old  Aunt  Cambridge  and  her  daugl 
would  dispatch  little  letters  to  Prince 
Adelaide  saying  that  he  intended 
round  by  Kew  Gardens  today  as  we 
yesterday,"  or  sending  her  "some  par 
pheasant  which  I  shot  which  is  arrai 
ladies'  hats,  &  will  you  be  so  kind  as  t( 
which  part  you  like  best."  This  amiab 
inly  relationship  with  the  Cambrid 
made  suddenly  more  intimate  by  the 
marriage  in  March,  1863,  to  Princ* 
andra  of  Denmark. 

When  she  first  settled  in  England  aS 
ishing  Princess  of  Wales— "someth 
quisite  and  fiowerlike  ...  a  beautifulr, 
rare  orchid  or  an  absolutely  faultless^ 
tion  ...  a  garden  flower  that  had  beeirt 
by  a  superlative  gardener,  who  knct^ 
trick  of  his  art"— "Alix"  had  naturail;!" 
to  her  Cambridge  cousin  for  compan  isli 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  would  get  1 1"' 
notes  from  Marlborough  House  askini" 
drive  in  the  park,  to  go  to  a  theater,  to ' 
pany  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  one  ol  ■ 
afternoon  concerts,  or  to  advise  her 
could  most  quickly  get  a  jet  diadem  ni 
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Fbr  your  heart  s  sake, 
/  the  unsaturated  i 


Wesson  way 


Wlesson 
Oil 


.    fer  Frying 
"^kiiig  and  Sal«<* 


7  you  reach  Tor  the  skillet...  reach  for  the  Wesson ! 

Almost  every  day  you  read  reports  of  those  heart  authorities  who  are  recommending  the 
poly-unsaturated  qualities  of  liquid  pure  vegetable  oil  in  place  of  the  saturated  solid  fats. 
Using  Wesson  you  get  five  times  more  poly-unsaturate  than  with  shortening,  ordinary 
margarine  or  lard,  and  twenty  times  more  than  butter — but  no  higher  in  calories! 
Cho/esfero/  is  fhe  villain.  Solid  fats  have  been  found  to  build  up  cholesterol  in  the 
blood.  But  Wesson — the  pure  vegetable  oil — has  the  opposite  effect  and  helps  reduce 
cholesterol. 

for  your  heart's  sake.  Serve  balanced  meals,  eat  moderately,  and  watch  your  weight, 
as  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you.  And,  in  preparing  food  where  shortening  is  called  for 
— especially  those  wonderful  skillet  dishes  your  family  loves — use  unsaturated  pure 
vegetable  Wesson. 

Wesson  Oil  takes  the  smoke  out  of  frying,  browns  foods  beautifully.  Lighter  and 
clearer  than  any  other  leading  brand.  Wesson  is  also  the  freshest,  most  highly  refined 
pure  vegetable  oil  you  can  buy — completely  salt-free,  never  hydrogenated. 

FREE  16-page  booklet  oj  Wesson  recipes  for  "Good  Eating  With  Your  Heart  in  Mind".  Write 
Wesson  Oil,  Box  873,  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


Wesson  helps 
cut  down 
cholesterol* 

the  prime  suspect 
in  coronary 
heart  disease 

*Bloocl  Serum  Cholesterol 


esson  -  the  fighter  against  choiesterol 

©  1959  Wwion  Oil  &  Snowdrift  Sales  Company 
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New  Modess  Tampons,.. for  protection  you  can  trust  even  on  "first"  days 


Because  Modess®  Tampons  are  flexible,  they  conform 
to  inner  body  contours,  leave  no  area  unprotected  as 
old-style  rigid  tampons  often  do. 

Flexible  Modess  Tampons  shape  to  fit  you,  give  you 
twice  tbe  protection,  more  absorbency  than  any  other 


tampon.  Most  vpomen  will  need  no  extra  precautions, 
even  on  "first"  days. 

Easy  to  insert  with  slim  individual  applicators, 
blessedly  comfortable  to  wear.  Box  of  10  in  regular, 
super  or  junior  size. 
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n  note  in  "dear  Alix's"  indecipher- 
d  handwriting  which  resembled  a 
chet  work  or  loose  knitting  would, 
e,  read:  "I  shall  be  delighted  to 
y'ou  tomorrow  but  my  little  Man 
;ly  has  for  some  time  already  been 

see  a  hilliani  match  played  at  the 
Hall  and  therefore  hopes  you  will 
,  he  regrets  so  much  it  happens  to 
iw — Au  revoir  ma  chere  till  tomor- 
te  your  Sister  in  law  enjoyed  the 

is  your  poor  tooth?  Clarky?  and 

;r  the  Duchess  of  Teck  was  sepa- 
her  children  in  their  nursery  days, 
sit  down  late  at  night  and  ssrite  to 
would  describe  days  at  Sandring- 
heir  benefit — driving  with  "Aunt 
low  basket  carriage  with  four  swift 
low  the  whole  party  stood  on  chairs 
nds  to  toast  the  New  Year  one  mid- 
Dving  cup  of  hot  punch,  or  watching 
ttle  trio"  of  the  Wales  girls  riding 
I  to  hounds  for  the  first  time. 
;emed  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
:ss  May  should  become  familiarly 
in  childhood  with  her  cousins  and 


WL]  mm 

IS  not  in  love  with  her  in  the 
people  fall  in  love  in  l)ooks. 
id  exchanged  no  vows, 
no  "forever"  promises.  A 
(I  liefore  it  was  the  last  thin<; 
il  meant  to  say. 
Ii\  don't  you  oonie  with  nie?" 
f  Kliva  asked. 

e  author  of  "Island  in  the 
ha^writlena  new  novel  about 
hoy  prince,  a  London  heautv 
ilrifiue  and  love  in  the  tropics. 

FUEL 
OR  THE  FLAME 

By  ALEC  WAUGH 

begins  in  the 
OCTOBER  JOURNAL 


•aries:  the  two  boys  and  three  girls 
ce  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Wales  boys.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
"Eddy,"  and  Prince  George,  known 
ie,"  had  been  born  in  1 864  and  1 865 
y.  The  eldest  girl.  Princess  Louise, 
iths  older  than  Princess  May,  was 
bruary.  1 867.  The  two  younger  girls 

in  age  to  Princess  May's  elder 

childhood  the  members  of  ^the  two 
ould  play  happily  together  on  equal 
was  only  as  they  grew  older  that 
ferences  between  the  Tecks^nd  the 
lecame  evident.  On  the  one  hand 
:hildren,  and  notably  Princess  May, 
ier  and  sounder  educational  basis 
of  the  Wales  family;  while  the  five 
headed  by  Prince  Eddy,  heir  pre- 
:o  the  throne,  were  always  conscious 
ecks  were  less  thoroughly  royal  than 
5.  They  could  not  overlook  the  fa- 
rganatic  blood.  For  that  mid-Vic- 
•rld,  which  now  seems  to  us  as  ar- 
;hat  of  the  Tudors,  was.  for  all  its 

starkly  simple  in  outline.  The  pyra- 
:Iass  remained  unshaken  and  un- 
There  were  the  working  class,  the 
jss.  the  gentry,  the  aristocracy  and, 
X,  the  royal  family.  Enlightened  per- 
il question  the  absolute  validity  of 
ingements;  but,  both  in  their  own 
in  those  of  the  country  at  large,  the 
ily  shone  as  a  race  apart,  denizens  of 
1-gold  Valhalla,  however  homely, 
ind  unpretentious  their  habits. 

)ms  aj  Kensington  Palace  which  the 
1  granted  to  Princess  Mary  Adelaide 
irriage  to  Prince  Teck  in  1866  were 
d  capacious.  The  scale  of  the  apart- 


ments suggested— nay.  in  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide's eyes,  demanded— a  lavish  standard  of 
hospitality;  for  though  Princess  Mary's  fam- 
ily had  seen  her  marriage  as  a  quiet  and  final 
solution  to  her  problems,  she  herself  regarded 
it  in  quite  another  light :  as  the  long-wished  op- 
portunity to  blossom  forth  as  a  hostess. 

Every  visiting  royalty  in  London  would 
come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Teck  couple, 
and  each  visitor  became  the  splendid  excuse 
for  a  grand  dinner  party.  Before  such  a  festiv- 
ity. Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  wearing  a  house- 
maid's apron  and  assisted  by  Prince  Teck. 
would  herself  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
luxurious  floral  decorations  of  the  table. 


Such  hospitality,  with  its  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  the  chefs  and  the  pairs  of  "matched 
footmen,"  the  superlative  wine  and  food,  cost 
money.  Despite  a  frugal  mother  and  an  elder 
sister  whom  even  the  Cambridge  family 
thought  stingy,  the  Duchess  of  Teck  had 
grown  up  with  a  total  disregard  for  the  nice- 
ties of  finance.  Local  tradespeople  found  their 
unpaid  accounts  with  Her  Royal  Highness 
running  into  four  figures,  but  with  it  all  the 
duchess  remained  charmingly  heedless  and 
unperturbed— for  she  was  embarked  on  the 
heady  career  of  a  London  hostess.  So  oblivi- 
ous was  she  of  her  actual  financial  position 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  opening  a  new 
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church  hall  at  Kensington  to  the  building  of 
which  one  of  the  Tecks'  chief  creditors,  Mr. 
John  Barker,  the  Kensington  grocer,  had 
largely  contributed,  the  duchess  greatly  star- 
tled the  assembled  company  by  turning  grace- 
fully toward  him  on  the  platform  and  an- 
nouncing with  a  bewitching  smile:  "And  now 
I  must  propose  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Barker,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much." 

This  was  soon  the  established  pattern  of  life 
at  Kensington  Palace;  but  to  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide's  ideas  Kensington  Palace  was  not 
really  enough.  Within  two  years  of  her  daugh- 
ter's birth,  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  set 
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Makes  this  Astonishing  Offer 


What  type  are  you? 


Try  all  3  of  these  famous  Campana 

Make-ups  in  your  home  for  only  1^0 


Now,  for  a  dollar,  make  the  most  important  beauty  dis- 
covery of  your  lifetime.  Discover  which  kind  of  make-up 
makes  you  look  loveliest!  Campana  has  prepared  a  special 
combination  package  to  make  this  possible.  It  contains  all 
3  famous  Campana  Make-ups — as  shovm,  not  sample  sizes. 

1.  Solitair — wonder-working  cake,  hides  every  little 
blemish — your  complexion  looks  flawless. 

2.  Magic  Touch — beautifully-casual  cream  make-up — 
subtle  and  natural,  richly  lubricating. 

3.  Sheer  Magic — sheer,  sheer  liquid,  so  light  that  you 
hardly  feel  it — exquisitely  soft  and  lovely. 

You'U  look  different  in  each  make-up.  Even  your  personality 
seems  to  change.  Which  you  do  you  want  to  present  to 
your  world?  Try  all  3  make-ups,  and  compare.  Wear  them 
different  days — see  which  makes  you  lovehest.  Keep  the 
others  for  special  occasions — or  pass  them  on  to  a  friend. 
All  3,  plus  a  Solitair  Lipstick,  sent  post-paid  for  only  $1.00. 
What  value — what  an  interesting  test  and  exciting  dis- 
covery, for  you!  Offer  limited — send  coupon  now. 

{Sold  individually ,  not  in  combination,  at  leading  drug  and  all  variety  stores) 

Find  neii  loveliness  uith  (^^,/\^]Vi  tW^^^i^L 
Makers  of  Italian  Balm  Hand  Lotion 


, . .  plus  FREE  Lipstick 

'Make-up  Wardrobe"  package  includes  one 
each  of  Solitair,  Sheer  Magic  and  Magic  Touch 
make-ups,  plus  Solitair  Ravishing  Red  Lipstick,  and  complete 
make-up  instruction  booklet,  all  for  $1.00.  Use  coupon  below. 
(Allow  several  weeks  for  delivery.  Each  "Wardrobe"  is  mailed  separately.) 


Campana  Sales  Company,  Dept.  115,  Batavia,  Illinois: 

Enclosed  is  $  ($1.00  for  each  "Make-up  Wardrobe" 

wanted,  limit  of  5).  Send  Wardrobes,  each  with  free 

lipstick,  postpaid,  in  shades  suitable  for  complexion 
checked  below: 


Falr_ 


Medium 


Dark. 


(If  more  than  1  Wardrobe  is  ordered,  list  number  wanted  for  each  complexion.) 


Name_ 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Address. 


City  &  State- 


Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only— expires  Dec.31. 1959.  Allow  several  weeks  for  delivery. 
Where  more  than  one  "Wardrobe"  is  ordered,  each  is  mailed  separately. 
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Before  Stauffer:  198  After  Stauifer:  135 

"I  gained  over  60  pounds  when  I  was  expecting  my 
daughter — and  kept  40  of  them,"  says  Virginia 
Elevens  of  Fairfield,  Ohio.  "As  the  years  went  by 
I  added  even  more  weight.  By  the  time  my  daughter 
was  a  teen-ager,  I  had  almost  forgotten  what  it 
meant  to  be  slim."  Virginia  lost  63  pounds  with 
Stauffer  Home  Plan,  trimmed  11  inches  from  her 
abdomen,  9  }4  inches  from  her  hips. 


Hie  10  Happiest  Wome 

of  19 


Slim  and  lovely. . .  and  Paris  bound! 

Here  they  are!  The  10  winners  in  a  contest  among  thousands  of  women  who 
remade  their  figures  with  the  Stauffer  Home  Plan  of  effortless  e.xercise  and 
calorie  reduction.  Each  receives  a  dream  trip  for  two  to  Paris  and  London. 


Jk  lore  .'Maull)  r:  1.").") 

After  Stauffer:  120 
Madonna  Givcns  of  Soquel,  Cali- 
fornia, gained  35  pounds  in  her 
first  year  of  marriage.  "I  fought 
those  pounds  for  10  long  years," 
says  Madonna,  "and  nothing  work- 
ed. Finally,  Stauffer  helped  me  do 
what  I  couldn't  do  alone.  My  hus- 
band says  Stauffer  gave  him  back 
the  girl  he  married!" 


This  is  the  famous  "Magic  Couch"  (Posture-Rest).  It 
kind  of  exercise  you  need  to  help  you  lose  inches  from  prol 
such  as  hips,  thighs,  abdoinen.  The  "Magic  Couch"  docs  foi 
diet  alone  cannot  do.  It  firms  sagging  skin  and  tightens 
upper  arms  and  thighs — lifts  and  beautifies  posture. 

It  is  available  in  the  Deluxe  Model  or  new  Princess  Mode 
price  ever.  Rent  by  the  month,  or  buy  on  special  budget  p 

Mail  the  attached  postage-paid  card  now !  And  you're  on 
to  a  new  figure  with  Stauffer. 

Stauffer,  as  used  in  the  captions,  refers  to  the  coinplet 
Home  Reducing  Plan,  which  combines  effortless  cxerci:( 
"Magic  Couch"  with  the  kind  of  calorie  reduction  doctors  i 


Clothes  by  Pat  Premo  of  California 


)1959,  Stauffer  I 


Advertisement 


tauffer:  156  After  Stauffer:  112 

derful  to  be  part  of  family  fun  again,"  says 
Nunez  of  Mexico  City.  "I  only  wish  I  had 
oner.  There's  so  much  more  to  do  when  you're 
;  trimmed  4  dress  sizes  with  Stauffer. 


Before  Stauflfer:  204}^  After  Stauffer:  Ulh 

Georgette  Pelletier  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  went  from  size  44 
to  1 4  with  Stauffer,  trimmed  1 1  inches  from  her  hips,  9 
inches  from  her  waist.  Says  Georgette:  "I  feel  like  I've  been 
released  from  a  prison ...  of  pounds." 


Before  Stauffer:  1%  After  Stauffer:  124 

Hazel  Littell  of  Bremerton,  Washington,  almost  gave  up 
vital  community  work.  "I  was  too  heavy.  No  wonder  I 
had  little  energy,"  says  Hazel.  "Thanks  to  Stauffer,  I'm 
slim  again,  working  harder  than  ever  and  loving  it." 


most  people  happiness  doesn't  just  hap- 
Many  times  you  must  give  it  a  helping 
id  that  is  what  these  10  women  have  done, 
have  changed  their  lives  by  changing 
Ures ! 

they  were  all  far  overweight.  They  felt 
of  self-consciousness.  Their  lives  were 
-fenced  in. 
the  world  is  theirs.  They  are  going  and 
hey  have  new  self-confidence  and  youth- 
jier  attitudes. 

made  the  difference?  How  did  these  10 
hange  their  figures  and  lives?  The  answer 
auffer  Home  Reducing  Plan, 
ps  you  have  been  overweight  for  so  many 
it  you've  forgotten  what  a  joy  it  is  to  be 
Or  maybe  you  have  just  recently  become 
ht.  It  doesn't  matter.  The  Stauffer  Home 
work  for  you,  too. 
)Stponement  offers  no  reward.  Start  now. 
e  information  mail  the  attached  card. 


Before  Stauffer:  170  After  Stauffer:  130 

Yolanda  Donatelli  of  Chicago  says:  "As  an  overweight 
teen-ager,  I  was  shy  and  self-conscious.  Even  my  poor  pos- 
ture showed  how  unhappy  I  was.  Stauffer  gave  me  more 
than  a  new  figure.  It  gave  me  poise  and  self-respect." 


r 

Before  Stauffer:  160  After  Stauffer:  127 

"I  never  dreamed  of  a  career,"  says  Peggy  Fowler  who 
represents  a  cosmetic  firm  in  Louisville,  Alabama.  "I  was 
ashamed  of  my  figure  and  lacked  confidence.  Now  I  have 
faith  in  myself.  I'm  doing  the  things  I  want  to  do." 


f'lauffor:  20.')  After  Stauffer:  138 

pmds  accumulated  twice  as  fast  on  waist,  hips, 
if  5  for  Marlene  Griggs  of  Ocala,  Florida.  Now  she 
a  i6-26-36  measurements.  Marlene  has  still  another 
'  be  happy — she's  a  June  bride ! 


Before  Stauffer:  230  After  Stauffer:  139 

"I  started  gaining  when  I  was  only  20  and  kept  on  gaining 
for  30  years."  says  Clara  Collett  of  Douglas,  Arizona.  "I've 
lost  nearly  100  pounds,  but  Stauffer's  'Magic  Couch'  gave 
me  wonderful  exercise  to  keep  my  body  firm  and  supple." 


Before  Stauffer:  180  After  Stauffer:  147 

"I  used  to  dream  of  buying  a  size  14  dress — now  I  actually 
do  it!"  says  Lois  Bergman  of  Adrian,  Minnesota.  Slim  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  now  Lois  uses  the  Stauffer  Home 
Plan  to  maintain  her  new,  youthful  figure. 


ve  information,  mail  the  attached  card  or  write  STAUFFER  HOME  REDUCING  PLAN,  Dept.  LH-99, 1919  Vineburn  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  32,  Calif. 
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LADIES'  I- 


DAddys  r 
MObby  : 
SHOP  ' 


How  to  manage  your  emotions . . . 

and  lead  a  healthier,  happier  life 


All  of  us  have  emotional  upsets  now  and 

then.  Foilunately,  most  of  us — like  the 
man  above — have  hobbies  or  other  recrea- 
tions that  ease  our  tensions  .  .  .  and  divert 
our  minds  from  the  things  that  cause  us  to 
be  worried  or  tense. 

There  are  some  people,  iiowevcr,  who 
are  more  or  less  constantly  bothered  by 
anxiety,  vague  fears  and  other  disturbing 
feelings.  They  don't  face  their  problems — 
big  or  little— openly  and  realistically. 

Persistent,  unresolved  emotional  con- 
f  icts  keep  many  of  us  from  being  as  happy 
and  as  healthy  as  we  should  be.  That's 
because  your  mind  and  your  body  are  in- 
separably linked.  Whatever  affects  one  af- 
fects the  other. 

Unless  we  deal  with  our  emotional  con- 
flicts intelligently,  they  bear  down  on  our 
spirits,  drain  away  energy,  and  may  cause 
many  physical  symptoms  or  bodily  dis- 
orders. These  include  heart  palpitations, 
digestive  upsets,  joint  and  muscular  pains 
and  chronic  fatigue.  In  addition,  high  blood 
pressure,  ulcers,  and  some  allergies  are 
often  of  emotional  origin. 


In  fact,  a  large  percentage  of  all  people 
who  go  to  doctors  have  ailments  brought 
on  or  made  worse  by  prolonged  or  severe 
emotional  turmoil.  So,  doctors  are  more 
alert  than  ever  before  to  the  role  of  the 
emotions  in  all  illnesses. 

Treatment  of  illnesses  in  which  emotions 
play  a  major  part  takes  time  and  skill.  The 
doctor  needs  to  know  many  details  about 
the  lives  of  his  patients — especially  their 
emotional  responses  to  problems  which 
cause  little  trouble  for  most  of  us. 

With  this  knowledge,  he  can  often  help 
patients  rccogni/e  those  fears  and  worries 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  responsible  for 
their  illness.  And  he  can  often  help  his 
patients  learn  new  ways  of  looking  at  and 
handling  problems  that  might  keep  them 
tense,  unhappy  and  ill. 

Should  you  ever  become  overburdened  by 
emotional  troubles,  remember  it's  not  wise 
to  keep  them  "bottled  up."  Discuss  them 
with  your  doctor.  He,  or  a  psychiatrist  or 
clinic  recommended  by  him,  mav  verv  well 
get  to  the  root  of  your  troubles  and  restore 
you  to  better  mental  health. 
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Metropoliton  Life  (Dept.  A) 
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her  heart  on  White  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park. 
Crown  property,  it  had  been  the  residence  of 
her  late  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  was  a  wheedler. 
She  never  minded  asking  the  queen  a  favor, 
however  often  or  bluntly  she  was  refused. 
Queen  Victoria  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted 
human  beings  ever  born,  but  she  had  learned 
to  put  up  what  would  now  be  called  "a  sales 
resistance"  to  her  stout  cousin's  sometimes 
importunate  requests.  Over  White  Lodge, 
nonetheless,  the  queen  yielded  gradually. 

By  August,  1870,  the  family  were  perma- 
nently established  at  White  Lodge.  It  soon  be- 
came more  of  a  home  to  them  than  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  The  duke  became  a  passionate 
gardener,  turning  the  wilderness  of  White 
Lodge  garden  into  a  paradise,  and  buying 
lilacs  and  syringas  wholesale.  He  was  even 
sometimes  assisted  in  his  activities  by  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  who  woLild  step  heavily 
down  in  the  twilight  from  her  "brown  den" 
upstairs,  or  her  "blue  boudoir"  on  the  terrace 
floor,  to  help  "Francis"  snip  the  withered 
brown  heads  of  dead  roses  from  the  bushes  in 
the  old  rose  garden.  The  duke  was  driven  to 
make  a  profession  out  of  a  pastime,  for  he  had 
otherwise  sadly  little  to  do. 

Princess  May's  early  upbringing  was  fairly 
strict.  Both  parents  held  tirm  views  on  prepar- 
ing children  to  face  the  world,  and  the  little 
Tecks  were  not  cosseted  or  spoiled.  This  did 
not  mean  that  the  duchess  was  a  severe  par- 
ent, for  she  was  far  too  warmly  affectionate 
and  demonstrative  for  that.  She  spent  what 
was,  for  those  days,  an  unusual  amount  of 
time  with  her  children,  going  often  into  the 
nursery,  playing  with  them,  swinging  them  on 


the  garden  swing,  organizing  "te; 
neighboring  woods,  and  expedit 
primroses  or  bluebells,  or  to  gath 
ries.  The  Duke  of  Teck,  who  wa 
of  a  German  martinet  to  his  son: 
gent  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  ca 
Pussy-cat,"  and  who  would  sen 
notes  enclosing  pressed  violets 
away  from  home. 

As  a  very  small  girl  Princess  M 
delicate.  She  soon  grew  out  of  thi: 
age  of  eight  she  was  healthy  and" 
tall."  She  learned  French  and 
good  headway  with  German  und( 
verian  nursery  governess  Anna 
mers  at  White  Lodge  were  spent 
ticable,  out  of  doors.  "We  have  bi 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air." 
wrote  in  the  summer  of  1880,  ■an, 
was  able  to  make  the  garden  mffi 
and  write  my  letters  Uniiiiiiwia 
doors.  Our  life  has  been  a  very  plea 
we  have  had  weekly  visitors  from 
Monday,  have  been  cultivating  oi 
voisimigc.  had  sundry  cricket-niatc 
picnics  in  Coombe  wood." 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  liked  to  re 
of  their  daily  lives— the  first  timet 
boys  put  on  their  "violet  Morgan 
evening  in  which  she  herself  hac 
nearly  all  the  buttered  toast 
nursery  tea.  Food  formed  an  al 
element  in  their  lives.  Writing  to  tl 
the  children  would  describe  what  tl 
for  tea — apricot  tartlets  or  plove 
Clarence  House  or  Marlborough 
duchess,  who  of  all  persons  shoiil 
to  bant,  was  herself  a  gourmet.  "1 
warning  Mary  to  be  careful  aboi 

.CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 
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Coat;  12-20  (.32-10).  $2.^0.  Version  shown  r.-i|uires 
of  54"  labrir  withmit  nap.  size  I  X. 

One-piece  dress;  10-20  (;}l-40).  $2.S0.  Version  show 
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nap.  lilouse  and  skirt  waistband  require  •'4  yail 
tahric  without  nap.  Yardages  are  for  size  14. 

Hut:  one  size.  $1.00.  Hat  re(]uiri's      vard  of  54"  labri 
nap. 
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eats,  but  she  never  took  my  advice.  Now  she 
has  got  the  bill  for  it,"  her  husband  had  writ- 
ten to  his  elder  sister  only  one  year  after  mar- 
riage. "I  only  write  you  this  so  that  you  are 
not  disappointed  when  you  see  her  next." 

At  Hopetoun  House,  whither  the  family 
went  two  years  running  for  a  long  autumn 
holiday  by  the  sea,  the  little  Hope  boys  and 
girls  were  astounded  at  how  much  the  Teck 
family  could  eat.  They  prolonged  Hopetoun 
meals  to  two  or  three  hours,  and  one  of  the 
Hope  girls  has  never  forgotten  the  peculiar 
emphasis  which  the  duchess  would  put  into 
the  two  words  "rich  cream,"  rolling  her  r's 
lusciously  as  she  spoke.  On  one  of  these  visits 
she  announced  that  her  London  doctor  had 
ordered  her  to  eat  dry  Abemethy  biscuits  be- 
fore, but  not  (as  one  might  think)  instead  of, 
rich  cream.  There  she  would  sit,  crumbling  the 
biscuits,  her  "frog's  eyes"  fixed  on  the  next 
course,  while  her  host's  children  fidgeted  to 
get  away  to  the  seashore. 

It  was,  by  and  large,  a  sunny  childhood,  but 
the  darker  side  of  life  was  not  neglected.  The 
Duchess  of  Teck  was  notoriously  charitable, 
and  she  was  determined  that  Princess  May 
and  her  brother  should  early  learn  of  the  ex- 
istence and  the  habits  of  ""the  poor."  Mr.  Carr 
Glyn.  the  vicar  of  Kensington,  who  gave  the 
children  their  Scripture  lessons  when  they 
were  in  London — at  White  Lodge  the  duchess 
herself  undertook  this  task— was  instructed  to 
take  the  little  Tecks  to  Nisit  the  poor  in  their 
tenements  and  hovels.  "On  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions. Her  Royal  Highness  sent  a  dinner  to  a 
destitute  family,  and  gave  instructions  that  the 
children  were  to  stop  and  see  the  poor  people 
eat  it,  showing  at  once  her  practical  mind  and 
her  goodness  of  heart." 

Princess  May  was  also  enlisted  from  her 
nursery  days  to  take  part  in  her  mother's  char- 
ities, notably  the  Surrey  Needlework  Guild, 
which  provided  clothing  for  poor  persons,  and 
the  Royal  Cambridge  Asylum. 

Thus  was  Princess  May  of  Teck  early  edu- 
cated to  an  interest  in  social  questions  and  to 
a  consciousness  of  social  need.  After  1874  she 


and  her  brothers  also  began  a  lengthy  and,  on 
their  side,  a  most  involuntary  training  in  the 
horrors  of  incurable  sickness  and  creeping  old 
age.  This  lesson  was  learned  in  their  almost 
daily  visits  to  their  grandmother,  the  old 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  partially  paralyzed 
when  Princess  May  was  seven  years  old.  The 
duchess  survived  her  first  stroke  for  fifteen 
years,  kept  alive  by  assiduous  medical  atten- 
tion which  could  not,  however,  allay  her 
steady  and  perceptible  decline.  Instead  of  be- 
ing shielded  from  this  terrifying  spectacle, 
lYincess  May  and  her  brothers  were  expected 


The  secret  of  managing  a  man  is  to 
let  him  have  his  way  in  little  things. 
He  will  change  his  life  when  he 
won't  change  his  bootmaker. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES 


to  entertain  and  divert  the  old  lady.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  constant  sight  of  this  once- 
proud  old  lady,  seated  helpless,  bent  and  bald 
in  her  chair,  gave  Princess  May  her  lifelong 
distaste  for  illness  and  for  invalids. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  was  very  much 
controlled  by  her  lady  in  waiting.  Lady  Ger- 
aldine  Somerset,  an  unpredictable  and  jealous 
personage  who  harbored  a  hopeless  passion 
for  the  old  duchess'  son,  George,  balanced  by 
an  equally  strong  animosity  toward  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck.  In  after 
years  Lady  Geraldine  succeeded  in  doing  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  a  good  deal  of  harm,  in  a 
waspish  and  mischief-making  way.  "Poor 
Geraldine,  she  really  looked  after  the  boys  and 
me,  but  May  was  a  thorn  in  her  eye  and  she 
had  a  diabolical  hate  against  Mary,"  the  Duke 
of  Teck  wrote  in  1889. 

Princess  May  was  now  fourteen.  For  some 
years  she  had  been  taken  to  children's  parties 


and  to  dancing  classes.  At  all  these  she  suffered 
considerably;  for.  once  outside  the  home  cir- 
cle, she  was,  and  for  many,  many  years  re- 
mained, infinitely  shy.  The  psychological 
causes  of  this  major  handicap  are  not  far  to 
seek:  for  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  impulsive, 
entertaining  and  at  times  indiscreet  conversa- 
tion was  hard  for  a  growing  daughter  to  rival. 
The  girl  reacted  against  it  by  becoming  a  si- 
lent listener  and  observer. 

It  was,  to  begin  with,  unorthodox,  if  not 
imique,  to  have  a  mother  who  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  run  of  parents.  At 
Taglioni's  dancing  classes  at  her  little  house  in 
Connaught  Square,  the  other  children  would 
giggle  when  they  saw  that  Princess  May's 
mother  needed  two  gilt  chairs,  not  one.  to  sit 
on.  Princess  May  was  acutely  conscious  that 
her  mother  might  appear  in  an  absurd  light  to 
those  who  did  not  know  her,  and  she  would 
nervously  try  to  prevent  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide's being  caught,  for  instance,  without  the 
braid  of  false  hair  which  she  wore,  like  a 
crown,  forward  on  the  top  of  her  head.  She 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  own  shyness  but, 
like  most  sensitive  children,  she  did  not  know 
how  it  could  best  be  overcome.  The  dancing 
classes  of  Taglioni  and  of  Mr.  d'Egville  thus 
became  periods  of  martyxdom  for  Princess 
May. 

At  fourteen  Princess  May  was  rather  tall 
for  her  age,  temporarily  inclined  to  gawkiness, 
and  dressed  in  unyielding,  stiff  and  but- 
toned-up  clothes.  Her  fair  hair,  which  was  of 
a  shade  between  light  brovvn  and  gold,  was 
unusually  thick.  While  other  girls  of  her  age 
would  have  their  hair  dressed  for  bedtime  in 
four  plaits.  Princess  May  would  have  six.  It 
was  artificially  curled,  and  at  this  moment  of 
her  life  she  wore  it  up  in  front  and  down  at  the 
back. 

Among  the  varied  forms  of  torture  which 
were  devised  by  Taglioni  was  a  deportment 
lesson,  which  involved  each  girl's  going  alone 
into  the  back  drawing  room,  draping  herself 
with  a  chenille  tablecloth  as  a  train,  and  en- 
tering the  front  drawing  room,  before  the  rest 
of  the  class. 


This  eff"ort  distressed  Princess  May 
as  its  variation  at  Mr.  d'Egville's  classe 
the  girls  went  round  the  room  in  tur 
ping  cunsies.  Hard  driven  by  embarr; 
Princess  May  would  try  to  evade  this 
by  saying,  ""Well,  thank  goodness,  c 
is  one  thing  I  shall  never  have  to  d 
Mr.  d'Egville  and  the  Duchess  of  Te 
adamant,  and  round  the  room  she  ha 
At  Lord  Hopetoun's  coming-of-age 
Hopetoun.  where  the  Teck  family  u  a* 
when  Princess  May  was  thirteen,  she 
hide  behind  her  mother  in  the  proce 
the  dais  in  the  ballroom,  and  her  tee 
chattering  with  fright. 

The  long  autumn  visit  of  the  who 
family  to  Hopetoun  had  been  prece 
year  before,  by  a  sojourn  of  some  vv^e 
by  Prince  Dolly,  Prince  Frank  and  ttje 
Staying  at  Hopetoun  House  was  at 
pleasure  and  an  economy. 

The  Teck  children  would  run  ab 
shore  collecting  crvstals  and  pebbles, 
ing  giant  sea  anemones  out  of  rod 
There  was  a  large  swimming  bath 
warm  water,  and  in  this  "Princessy.' 
Hope  children  called  Princess  Mav 
luxuriate  by  the  hour. 

The  small  Hopes  soon  noticed  that  a 
■"Princessy"  was  speechless  with  shvT 
fore  many  people,  she  was  high-spiri 
even  mischiev  ous  when  she  got  to  kn 
dren  well.  Once,  at  the  Henley  rega 
snatched  off  the  new  blue  silk  sash  whi. 
rie  Hope  was  wearing  and  hurled  it 
Thames. 

The  Tecks'  bright  little  hosts  were  c 
notice  the  Duke  of  Teck's  peculiariti^ 
he  would  chain-smoke  one  pipe  after  a 
shout  at  his  boys  and,  on  occasion,  in 
temper,  even  yell  in  public  at  the  duchc 
managed  to  maintain  a  serene  dignitv 
face  of  his  guttural  oubursts.  This  was 
1882.  when  financial  worries  were 
like  sharp -knives  into  the  duke's  mir 
only  some  months  before  the  famil 
asked  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Due 
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to  withdraw  to  the  Continent  to 


in  youth  nor  in  age  was  Queen 
1  given  to  brooding  over  the  past, 
t  was  directed  to  what  was  happen- 

■  the  world  at  tiie  moment.  Should 
d  a  direct  question  about  any  part 
h,  however,  she  would  give  a  char- 
y  plain  answer. 

I  conversation  at  Sandringham  in 
51,  someone  asked,  "And  where- 
lorence  did  Your  Majesty  live,  and 
ig?" 

DU  see,"  Queen  Mary  replied,  "my 
re  always  in  short  street  so  they 
abroad  to  economize.  In  Septem- 
ue  went  to  Florence  and  stayed  in 
tel  on  the  Lung  Arno;  then  we 
1  cousins  in  Austria,  and  so  on; 
)r  the  winter  of  1884  we  were  lent 
ted  my  mother's  finances),  by  a 
,  the  Villa  I  Cedri,  about  two  and 
s  outside  the  Porta  San  Niccolo. 
back  to  London  in  May,  1885." 
sentences  precisely  summarize  the 
and  the  duration  of  the  Floren- 
^hich  took  Princess  May  to  live  out 
country  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
ars. 

ts  cause  and  in  its  eflect  this  period 
;  utmost  importance  to  Princess 
Ichological  development;  for  the 
humiliatingly  public  financial  col- 
le  establishments  at  White  Lodge 
igton  Palace— and  the  effect— the 
n  interest  in  works  of  art  and  in 
or  which  Queen  Mary  was  after- 
mown— were  equally  formative  to 
'the  sad  example  of  her  parents' 
uptcy,  the  knowledge  of  the  really 
,e  quantity  of  debt  which  gripped 
s  of  Teck— at  first  making  it  im- 
leave  England,  and  then  making  it 
hard  to  return— taught  Princess 
Uary  lesson:  never  to  live  above 
le. 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  asked 
)r  a  private  loan  of  twelve  hundred 
1  had  been  refused.  Her  money 
:ed  back  far  earlier,  to  the  very  first 

married  life.  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
ced  her  own  economies,  such  as 

d  paper  from  parcels,  hoarding 
ring  in  her  bureau  drawers,  and 
y  snipping  off  any  blank  sheet  at 
I  letter;  but  of  the  wider  and  more 

forms  of  saving  money  she  had 
on  at  all. 

party  traveled  incognito,  using  the 
ounts  and  Countesses  of  Hohen- 
1  /  used  to  sign  myself  as  Victoria 
:nstein,"  Queen  Mary  said,  when 
this  Florentine  adventure.  "Very 
re  must  have  seemed,  I  must  say, 
English  family,  all  talking  English, 
ining  the  artless  fiction  jthat  we 
nily  Hohenstein." 

diate  destination  of  the  family 
s  was  Rorschach  on  the  Bodensee, 
t  had  been  asked  to  stay  with  some 

'iirttemberg  relations  for  a  few 
^;r  this  a  form  of  life  which  must 
mi  to  Princess  May  as  novel  as  their 
i  vvas  awaiting  them — that  of  Flor- 
b'vinter  season. 

|{  Wth  much  regret  that  I  heard  you 
M  0  Florence  for  living  in  a  town  full 
t:  IS  &  temptations  to  expense,  made 
a  ious.  Some  quieter  &  more  retired 
u  surely  have  been  better."  These 
ti  were  written  to  her  cousin,  Prin- 
r  Adelaide,  by  Queen  Victoria.  By 
t ;  prophetic  letter  reached  Tuscany, 
s  Hohenstein"  had  entered  heart 
djito  the  cosmopolitan  delights  of 
ntife.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  ho- 
is/ere  heavy  with  the  scent  of  tube- 
d  iolets  in  December,  she  was  hiring 
s  which  to  parade  in  the  Cascine, 

■  ving  dinner  parties,  appearing  in 
il  )X  at  the  opera,  and  dancing  in  co- 
at yed  in  a  new  gown  of  gray  satin, 

:  tiara  and  the  splendid  diamonds 
in  the  worst  days  in  London,  she 
0  ely  refused  to  give  in  gage  or  sell. 


At  White  Lodge  and  at  Kensington  Palace, 
Princess  May  had  led  a  remarkably  sheltered 
existence.  Her  vision  of  the  outside  world  was 
circumscribed.  Despite  her  parents'  debts— 
or  more  correctly  because  of  them— her 
youth  had  so  far  been,  materially,  very  com- 
fortable. Both  her  parents'  houses  were  well 
staffed  by  servants.  Their  coach  houses  and 
stables  were  still  full  of  carriages  and  horses. 
Her  mother  was  a  popular  princess,  the  queen's 
first  cousin,  whose  doings  were  reported  in  the 
newspapers  and  whose  patronage  was  sought 
by  every  charity. 

Princess  May  had  never  before  lived  in  a 
hotel.  She  was  in  a  strange  city  in  a  strange 


country,  the  language  of  which  she  could  not 
yet  speak  and  where  the  houses  seemed  "so 
uncomfortably  arranged  and  so  dirty,  and  the 
people  always  smell  of  garlic."  Years  later, 
when  she  had  traveled  across  half  the  globe 
and  fallen  romantically  in  love  with  Indian 
and  other  exotic  landscapes,  Queen  Mary  fully 
appreciated  the  thrilling  charm  of  the  unfa- 
miliar and  the  delicious  shock  of  novelty. 
Just  now  this  was  something  she  had  still  to 
learn. 

At  this  period,  also,  there  was  the  plain  fact 
that  Princess  May's  education,  though  in- 
finitely more  solid  than  that  of  her  Wales 
cousins,  was  still  narrow.  Now  began  Princess 


May's  real  education — that  which,  by  reading, 
she  gave  to  herself,  and  which  continued  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  Duchess  of  Teck 
was  not  what  is  called  "a  great  reader":  if  she 
was  not  talking,  she  was  trying  to  catch  up 
with  her  correspondence,  and  if  she  was  not 
writing  letters  she  was  indulging  in  one  of  her 
truest  pleasures — telegraphing. 

"I  assisted  at  Alix's  lunch  &  then  tele- 
graphed till  tea-time,"  she  wrote  in  a  letter 
from  Sandringham  in  1880;  or  "I  wrote  in- 
numerable telegrams."  All  this  frenetic  ac- 
tivity left  no  leisure  for  reading  books. 
"Mamma  never  has  time  [to  read],"  Princess 
May  once  told  a  girl  neighbor  at  White  Lodge. 
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I  CHICftGO  41  _  NEW  YORK  1 
I     ILLINOIS      •    NFW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO  8 
CALIFORNIA 


STOPS  screaming^ 

PAIN  OF 
BURNS  ^ 

—  instantly! 


Be  ready  to  relie\e  the  agonizing  torture  of 
bunts  the  second  they  happen!  Start  quick 
healing,  too  . .  .  with  this  amazing  greaseless 
lotion  that  flows  on.  No  rubbing  neeJ. 

Solarcaine  was  originated  in  Florid.. 
the  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Not  onl>  ^ooui 
the  wonderful  relief  it  giNCS  from  sunburn, 
but  from  pain  of  kitchen  bums— and  from 
"detergent  hands,"  chapping,  scrapes  and 
scratches,  itching. 

Wonder  anesthetics  in  Solarcaine  actually 
block  pain,  as  its  refrigerants  cool  and  soothe. 
Antiseptic,  too.  Comes  in  a  plastic  squeeze 
bottle.  Big  sa%  ing  on  large  size. 

SOLARCAINE® 

NEW  "Wonder  Drug"  Lotion 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 

refreshing,  calorie-free 


® 


Sag?52? 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 


Recommended  by  doctors  for 
"  -r    diabetics,  overweights  and  lo-cal- 


USHISTQ 


orie  diets.  Use  for  beverages, 

desserts. cooking.  Pure  Harmless. 

4  02.-  TSe 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


"She  pumps  Dolly  and  she  pumps  me  as  to 
what  we  ha\e  been  reading  lately.  Then  some 
cle\er  man  comes  to  dine,  and  mamma  talks 
brilliantly  about  the  books  she  hasn't  read  and 
they  say.  it  is  remarkable  how  Your  Royal 
Highness  can  find  the  time  to  keep  up  with  the 
literature  of  the  day!"  Now  1  have  read  the 
book,  but  I  can't  talk  about  it." 

The  family  began  a  stringent  course  of  sight- 
seeing, looking  at  churches  and  monasteries. 
dri%Tiig  up  to  Bello  Sguardo.  to  the  Vincigliaia 
or  out  to  the  Cenosa.  \isiting  Michelangelo's 
house  and  standing  in  admiration  before  se- 
lected piaures  in  the  Uffizi  and  the  Pitti. 

The  social  life  of  Florence  in  the  early  1880's 
was,  as  the  Duchess  of  Teck  quickly  discov- 
ered. \aried  and,  in  patches,  brilliant.  The 
basis  of  it  were  the  old  Florentine  families,  the 
Corsini.  the  Torrigiani  and  others.  In  their 
great  dim  palaces  they  tended  to  entertain 
rarely,  but  when  they  did  so  they  gave  big 
dinner  panics.  The  English  society  in  Florence 
was  the  most  hospitable  and.  many  foreigners 
found,  the  most  agreeable.  Its  recognized  bead 
was  old  Lady  Orford.  who  kept  a  weekly 
salon  from  ten  at  night  till  four  in  the  morning 
during  which  she  chain-smoked  black  cigars. 

Both  in  the  English  and  the  Italian  society 
of  Florence  the  tone  was.  b>  London  stand- 
ards, unusually  free.  The  menage  a  trois  was 
accepted,  quite  naturally,  as  the  only  civilized 
solution  to  the  problems  of  marriage,  and  at 
Lady  Orford's  salon  there  was  even  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Florentine  lady  playing  whist  with 
her  husband,  her  ex-husband  and  her  lover. 
Back  in  London.  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset 
was  busily  at  work  colleaing  like  a  jackdaw 
everv'  scrap  of  glittering  Florentine  gossip  for 
the  l>enefit  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 
Needless  to  say.  these  scraps  all  went  to  show 
A  hat  a  free-and-easy — indeed,  immoral — cit>' 
Florence  was.  and  how  unsuitable  for  Prin- 
cess May.  Lady  Geraldine  would  believe  any 
viory  so  long  as  it  was  against  the  Tecks. 

The  richest  and  most  brilliant  societv'  in 
1883  and  1884  in  Rorence  was  that  of  the 
Russian  nobility  and  aristocracv'.  who  had  for 
some  years  formed  a  graceful  colony  in  the 
city.  They  were  headed  by  Princess  Woron- 
zoff,  who  had  a  rollection  of  jewels  believed  to 
be  unique,  and  v  ho  appeared  each  day  wear- 
ing twelve  ropes  of  perfectly  matched  pearls 
which  reached  dowTi  to  her  knees.  Then  there 
were  the  Russian-Jewish  Countess  de  Talley- 
rand and  her  husband,  and  her  husband's 
brother,  the  Due  de  Dino. 

Queen  Natalie  of  Serbia  could  also  be  ob- 
served walking  about  the  streets  of  Florence 
followed  by  an  admiring  crowd,  for  Queen 
Natalie  never  wore  a  hat  out  of  doors,  and 
wandered  from  shop  to  shop  along  the  Ponte 
\  ecchio  "arrayed  in  a  plain  gowTi  invariably 
of  white  or  of  black,  with  a  single  row  of 
pearls  around  her  neck,  her  abundant  hair 
"ailing]  down  her  back  in  girlish  fashion." 

Sometimes  a  glimpse  could  be  caught  of 
"dreadful  Ouida,"  and  the  Tecks  actually 
made  friends  with  Ouida's  rival  in  Florence, 
Mrs.  Janet  Ross,  whom  the  duchess  found 
sympathetic  and  "not  so  loud"  as  she  had 
been  led  to  expect.  "Few  women  possessed  the 
charm  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck,"  -Mrs.  Ross 
has  w  ritten  in  her  reminiscences,  describing  a 
dinner  she  had  given  for  the  Teck  family. 
"The  young  Princess  was  a  remarkably  at- 
tractive girl,  rather  silent,  but  with  a  look  of 
quiet  determination  mixed  with  kindliness 
which  augured  well  for  the  future."  Another 
jserson  who  used  the  identical  expression 
"quiet  determination"  in  describing  Princess 
May  in  Florence  was  a  young  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Teck.  and  a  favorite  of  the  Duchess. 
This  was  an  Irish  painter,  twenty-three  years 
old,  ver>-  handsome  and  lively,  and  his  name 
.'.  as  Thaddeus  Jones. 

"As  mother  and  daughter  were  inseparable 
companions,"  Jones  wrote  of  the  duchess  and 
Princess  .May.  "the  shvxiess  and  reserve  which 
distinguished  the  young  Princess  were,  per- 
haps, more  marked  by  contrast  with  the  open 
genial  manner  of  the  Duchess.  She  possessed, 
however,  her  royal  mother's  sense  of  humour 
and  quickness  of  perception.  Tall,  slight  and 
graceful,  her  pretty  features  resembled  those 
of  the  Duchess,  although  lacking  in  that  mo- 
bility of  expression  which  lent  such  a  charm  to 
H  R  H's  face  ...  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that. 


underneath  her  maidenly  reserve,  there  was 
developing  the  quiet  determination  of  the 
mail r esse  femme.' ' 

"Mr.  Thaddy, "  as  the  duchess  plavfully 
called  her  young  protege,  is  a  valuable  eyewit- 
ness of  how  the  Teck  family  seemed  in  Flor- 
ence. Before  enlisting  his  further  aid.  how- 
ever, we  must  here  record  the  fresh  calamity 
which  ovenook  Princess  Mar>  Adelaide  and 
her  growing  daughter  in  the  early  spring  of 
1 884.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  March,  at 
the  Hotel  Paoli.  the  Duke  of  Teck  awoke  to 
find  that  he  had  suffered  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke. 

It  needs  little  medical  or  psychological 
know  ledge  to  perceive  that  the  Duke  of  Teck's 
seizure  was  the  natural  result  of  the  traumatic 
year  of  monev  worries  in  London,  and  of  the 
frequent  and  understandable  fits  of  rage  into 
which  the  poor  man  had  been  driven.  From 
March,  1 884,  on.  Princess  May's  father  was  a 
sick  man,  prematurelv  aged  in  his  fonies.  more 
touchy  than  ever,  and  a  perpetual  source  of 
anxietv-  to  his  children  and  his  wife. 

After  some  weeks  the  duke  was  well  enough 
to  be  put  into  a  carriage  and  driven  up  to  the 
Villa  Stibben  at  Fiesole.  Here  he  convalesced, 
talking  Florentine  gossip  with  his  visitors  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  villa. 

Meanwhile,  the  duchess  began  to  put  into 
operation  her  cherished  plan  of  bonowing 
from — or.  rather,  sharing  with — its  owner  a 
fifteenth-centurv  villa.  I  Cedri.  which  stands  in 
a  garden  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  Pona  San  Nic- 
colo.  near  Bagno  a  Ripoli. 

The  Villa  1  Cedri  was  an  ideal  house  for  an 
invalid's  conv  alesoenoe  and  equally  well  suited 
to  a  shy  girl  of  sixteen  who  loved  to  wander 
through  the  poderi.  a  pale  Kate  Greenaway 
figure  in  a  Tuscan  straw  hat.  picking  the  gray 
iris  and  the  aconites:  "there  are  such  quanti- 
ties of  wild  flowers."  Princess  Ma>  wrote  to 
her  aunt,  "daffodils,  jonquils,  anemones,  nar- 
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TREASURE  BOX 

A  washable  pink  flow- 
ered metal  file  box  .  .  .  v*ith  12 
handv  index  dividers  ...  .50  all- 
time-favorite  Jotimal  recipes  .  .  . 
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Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

RECIPES 
Dept.  9.  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 

Offer  good  in  L".S..4.  only 
*Peim!^TlrjDU  re^denl^  add  3^% 
Peoiuvlvania  ^le«  tax 

.\DDITIO.NAL  BUDGET 
TRFA?URE?: 
//  vou  have  alreadv  secured  the 
Treasure  Box,  and  wish  more  rec- 
ipes. \  ou  can  net  a  packet  af  an  ad- 
ditional 5U  recipes  by  sending  .30c* 
to  the  above  address. 


cissi  &  violets  &  hyacinths."  It  < 
ideal  house,  as  Princess  Marv  At 
perceived,  in  which  to  entenain  f 
Florence. 

The  Cambridges  fiad  expressed! 
in  five  months  at  the  Paoli  the 
had  successfully  got  rid  of  tw 
pounds.  Princess  Marv  .Adelaide's 
to  bonow  a  house,  rent-free.  Obv 
one  had  made  this  distina  ea 
could  allow  oneself  to  entertain  a 
Her  journal  now  contains  farml 
"Home  and  dressed  for  dirmer  foi 
"We  were  a  party  of  twenty-five  it 
out  in  fi-ont  of  the  house" 
eight  our  tweniv  -six  guests  began 
There  were  tennis  parties  and  ma 
ties,  and  big  tea  parties  out  of  doc 
cedar  trees.  Very  soon  the  \Miite 
torn  of  having  a  houseful  of  ^ 
weekend  was  re-established  in  tt* 
the  Amo. 

And  what  pan  did  PriiKess  Maj 
this?  Still  in  eclipse  behind  her  in 
wearing  a  Tuscan  straw  hat  and  p 
ers?  The  answer  to  such  questions  i 
cess  .May  did  sp>end  a  good  deal  of  I 
ing  on  quiet  floral  expeditions  ai 
the  "heavenly  weather,  just  lik 
lovely  blue  sky.  no  clouds, 
cious."  She  was  also  having  Ital 
and  singing  lessons,  and  she  had  i 
painting.  "Direaly  after  breakfast 
the  farmhouse  to  watch  May  paint 
duchess.  "Devoured  brown  cherr 
by  peasants."  This  was  on  the 
May  23.  1 884.  Three  days  later,  on 
sixth,  came  an  event  of  consideral  i 
importance  to  Princess  May:  it 
enteenth  birthday.  This  birthdav, 
dered  her  for  some  twelve  or  fou 
the  most  imjKJnant  person  in  the  \ 
seems  to  offer  us  a  good  oppomi 
Princess  May  to  leave  her  easel 
stool  and  her  paintbox,  and  to  step 
that  w  e  can  see  her  more  clearly  in 
shadowless  Italian  sun. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  kindest 
approach  Princess  May.  since  sb 
midst  of  drastic  dental  treatmenL 
my  time  is  taken  up  with  the  di 
wrote  to  her  brother.  Prince  Dol 
had  6  teeth  stopped  &  2  roots  are 
out.  Did  you  go  to  the  dentist  in  1 
fore  you  went  to  school?"  The 
painlessly  removed  under  laughic 
Princess  May's  birthday  presenti 
sated  for  that  nerv  ous  anxietv  inc»  |il 
any  visit  to  anv  dentist,  at  any  age.  i 

Kiotographs  taken  about  tr  s  r  ( 
some  clues  to  Princess  May's 
young  lady  of  sev  enteen.  Some  peo 
urally  photogenic,  some  people  ai 
Princess  May  was  definiiely  in- 
categorv.  "She  never  ought  to 
graphed,  as  they  do  not  do  her  just 
w  oman  who  met  Princess  Mav.  th 
of  \S  ales.  at  Knowslev  in  1901 
graphs  her  hair,  for  example,  look 
in  faa  it  was  fair — not  ash-blond 
Marv  Adelaide's  had  been,  but  of . 
was  a  mixture  of  light  brown  and  \ 
and  w  hich  glinted  gold  in  the  sunli 
period  she  wore  it  dressed  tighilv 
pies,  with  a  braid  round  the  back  i 
and  a  bang  over  the  forehead.  Th 
artificial  fringe,  had  come  into  fas 
middle  seventies  of  the  centurv.  ai 
May  wore  it  all  her  life.  It  was 
rather  than  an  attraaive  coiffure. 

In  these  Florentine  vears  Priiji 
figure  was  slight  and.  as  the  modt 
stiffly  corseted.  With  the  evanpi 
mother  in  her  mind,  she  was  drti 
avoid  putting  on  weight;  in  middle 
become   somewhat   heavier,  bul 
tfiiiuied  down  again.  In  her  gene' I 
ance.  in  faa.  as  in  her  coir  - 'e  • 
never  any  startling  change.  Hi 
ous  fact  about  Queen  Marv 
she  seemed  to  be  in  public.  - 
woman.  All  public  personage 
larger  than  life:  and.  in  later  ; 
hair  dressed  beneath  a  tiara  or  j  * 
wearing  high-heeled  shoes.  Queen* 
give  an  illusion  of  height.  She  b> 
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Plain  Hamburgers  —  or 
Fancy  Cheeseburgers 


urgers  arent  burgers  without 

French's 
Mustard 


And  you've  never  tasted  burgers  like  French's  new 
Cheeseburgers!  Yet  simply  creaming  butter,  Roquefort 
for  sharp  Cheddar,  if  you  prefer)  and  French's  Mustard 
does  it!  For  French's  Mustard  with  its  smooth,  sure 
blend  of  rare  spices,  specially  grown  mustard  seed,  fine 
vinegars — simplifies  creative  seasoning  to  a  single 
step!  No  wonder  French's  Mustard  is  the  choice 
of  more  women  than  anv  other  mustard! 


Recipe  for  French's  Cheeseburgers 

Allow      lb.  ground  beef  for  each  hamburger.  Press 
into  2  thin  patties.  For  Filling:  Cream  together 
H  lb.  butter,  I4  lb.  Roquefort  or  any  sharp 
cheese  I  and  3  tblsp.  French's  Prepared  Mustard- 
enough  for  8  burgers.  Spread  on  one  patty,  lea\-ing 
1  2  inch  around  edge  for  sealing.  Top  with  second 
patty,  pressing  edges  together.  Broil  on  each  side. 
Ser\-e  on  toasted  hamburger  rolls. 

/■/u£iuOC^c/  lAy^iAM(M<^  Because  French's  Mustard  has  a 
flavor,  color,  and  texture  all  its  own.  don't  expect 
best  results  from  this  recipe  with  any  other  mustard. 


On  Food  •  • .  In  Food.  • . . 

no  other  mustard  has  the  light  and  lively  flavor  of 
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remarked  that  before  her  hair  was  dressed  in 
the  morning,  she  was  not  one  inch  taller  than 
her  husband.  King  George  V.  who  was  five 
feet  six  inches. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  charming  birthday 
letter,"  Princess  May  wrote  on  May  31,  1884, 
to  her  eldest  brother  in  England.  "I  spent  a 
very  happy  birthday,  but  I  missed  you  &  Frank 
awfully.  Mama  gave  me  her  carbuncle  &  dia- 
mond star  earrings,  2  little  bracelets  with  pearl 
clasps,  &  a  plain  pair  of  earrings,  a  white 
leather  book  for  photos,  clothes  &  writing 
paper.  Papa  gave  a  grey  dust  cloak  and  a  Jap- 


anese fan— Miss  Light  a  brooch.  Miss  Alcock 
(a  charming  girl  &  great  friend  of  ours)  a  sap- 
phire &  diamond  horseshoe  pin. 
"Fin  Gutman  book  of  German  songs. 
"Anna— lovely  embroidered  cover  for  a  book. 
"Sir  J.  Hudson — bonbonniere. 
"Mr  ffrench— gold  bangle. 
"Mr  Lambert— a  lovely  cushion. 
"Mr  Gaspieri— a  picture  in  a  carved  frame. 
"Mr  Peter  Wells— A  lovely  painted  fan. 
"Mr  Jones— A  fan  painted  by  himself  with 

apple  blossom. 
"Gdmama— £2." 

This  meticulous  list  is  characteristic  of  its 
writer:  for  all  through  her  life,  both  as  prin- 


Advertisenient 


Thousands  of  women  have  proved 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL  SKIN 
ALL  YOUR  LIFE/ 


Most  of  us  start  life  with  perfect  skin. 
Why  then  do  so  many  youngsters  have 
t-nbarrassing  complexion  troubles  in 
their  teens?  Why  do  so  many  young 
women  in  their  twenties  and  thirties 
develop  distressing  dryness?  And  why 
do  so  many  older  women  lose  their 
beauty?  Is  all  this  inevitable?  No! 


Countless  thousands  who  have  used 
Cuticura  Soap  regularly  since  child- 
hood have  proved  you  can  have  a  soft, 
smooth,  bright,  comparatively  trouble- 
free  complexion  all  your  life.  "I  am  50 
...  60  ...  70  ..  .  and  my  skin  is  as  soft 
and  smooth  as  a  girl's,"  generations  of 
them  have  written,  out  of  gratitude  for 
what  Cuticura  Soap  —  and  Cuticura 
alone— has  done  for  them. 

Why  Most  Teen  Agers 
Have  Skin  Troubles 

Most  young  people,  when  the  oil 
glands  become  more  active  during  ado- 
lescence, do  not  cleanse  their  skin  prop- 
erly, or  shampoo  often  enough.  Doctors 
say  this  carelessness  alone  is  the  cause 
of  most  teen-age  pimples  and  black- 
heads. 

Why  Your  Skin  Gets  Dry 

Though  authorities  agree  soap  is  the 
best  cleanser  for  the  skin,  it  is  a  known 
medical  fact  that  most  soaps  and  syn- 
thetic detergent  cleansers,  no  matter 
how  pure  and  mild,  tend  eventually  to 
dry  and  irritate  the  skin  by  "cutting" 
the  natural  oil  and  thereby  hastening 


the  evaporation  of  natural  moisture. 
This  disturbance  of  the  skin's  normal 
acid-alkaline  balance,  not  time,  is  chief- 
ly responsible  for  dryness,  roughness, 
wrinkling  and  other  problems. 

Why  This  One  Soap 
Preserves  Natural  Smoothness 

Cuticura  Soap  is  unlike  any  other  soap 
in  the  world.  Not  only  is  it  a  fragrant, 
triple-milled  complexion  soap,  equal  in 
quality  to  the  most  expensive  French 
and  English  imports,  Cuticura  Soap  is 
superemollient— one  of  the  mildest,  gen- 
tlest and  least  irritating  of  all  soaps. 
In  addition  it  contains  special  soften- 
ing, soothing  and  healing  ingredients 
found  in  no  other.  It  supplements  the 
natural  oils  and  helps  preserve  the  natu- 
ral moisture  that  keeps  your  skin  young, 
supple,  elastic.  As  it  deep-cleanses, 
Cuticura  Soap  leaves  an  invisible  film 
that  helps  clear  up  occasional  blemishes 
and  protects  against  sun,  wind,  dirt, 
blemish  bacteria  and  infections. 

It  is  never  too  early  or  too  late  to 
begin  using  Cuticura  Soap  regularly.  In 
just  a  few  days,  you'll  see  new  softness, 
smoothness,  freshness,  new  brighter 
glow— proof  positive  that  Cuticura  Soap 
is  good  for  your  skin! 

Exciting  Offer!  Attractive,  re-usabie 
Good  Looks  Case  of  white  plastic  con- 
taining trial  size  Cuticura  Soap,  Oint- 
ment, Medicated  Liquid,  Talcum  and 
Hand  Cream.  Exceptional  value.  .Send 
50('  (no  stamps)  to  Cuticura,  Dept. 
LH-99,  Maiden  48,  Mass. 


cess  and  as  queen.  Princess  May  loved  to  draw 
up  and  to  check  lists,  to  write  labels  and  to 
docket  objects  and  pieces  of  furniture.  It  has 
been  said  of  her  that  had  she  not  been  queen 
consort  she  would  have  made  an  admirable 
and  efficient  museum  curator. 

Apart  from  exhibiting  the  innate  orderliness 
of  Princess  May's  mind,  this  list  is  worth  a 
second  glance.  We  notice  in  it  first  the  gener- 
osity so  typical  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck — the 
gift  of  some  of  her  own  jewelry,  of  earrings,  an 
album  and  clothes.  Next,  we  observe  the 
equally  typical  parsimony  of  the  old  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  who  felt  two  pounds  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  give  her  only  granddaughter  on 
her  seventeenth  birthday.  A  third  feature  of 
this  list  is  that  it  contains  no  present  for  her 
godchild  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  nothing 
from  "Aunt  Alix"  or  the  Wales  cousins. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  had  been  disgruntled 
at  having  to  leave  England.  She  was  also  a 
most  intermittent  correspondent.  As  a  result, 
she  hardly  ever  wrote  to  either  her  mother  or 
her  brother  in  England,  or  to  her  royal  cousins. 

By  the  winter  of  1884  Queen  Victoria  ex- 
pressed herself  as  "much  annoyed"  by  Prin- 
cess Mary  Adelaide's  resolute  silence.  On  De- 
cember second  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  offer 
to  let  the  Tecks  have  back  their  old  apartment 
in  Kensington  if  they  would  relinquish  White 
Lodge.  To  this  well-meant  suggestion  Prin- 
cess Mary  Adelaide  sent  no  reply  at  all;  the 
queen  then  telegraphed  to  inquire  brusquely 
why  her  letter  had  not  been  answered  and  re- 
ceived in  return  a  short  telegram:  "Gracious 
letter  received  answer  fol- 
lows." 

At  this  time  the  queen 
was  getting  exasperated 
over  another  matter  in- 
volving the  Tecks.  This 
derived  directly  from  Prin- 
cess May's  seventeenth 
birthday,  since  it  now  be- 
came imperative  that  she 
should  be  confirmed.  The 
religious  aspect  of  confirma- 
ation  was  something  about 
which  the  queen  felt  most 
sincerely.  She  was  haunted  by  the  knowledge 
that  Princess  May  remained  unconfirmed,  and 
she  could  not  understand  the  duchess'  eva- 
sions and  delays  about  this  matter.  Confirma- 
tion also  had  a  social  significance.  Until  Prin- 
cess May  was  confirmed  she  could  not  be  pre- 
sented at  a  court,  and  until  she  was  presented 
at  a  court  she  could  not  appear  at  balls  or  go 
about  in  general  society. 

Confirmation  is  naturally  a  serious  matter. 
For  the  English  royal  family  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  also  an  occasion  for  the  be- 
stowal of  jewels  and  other  presents.  Aunts  and 
uncles  and  cousins  all  contributed  to  make  a 
royal  confirmation  day  an  unforgettable  event 
in  a  youthful  life.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  did 
not  see  why  her  only  daughter  should  be  con- 
firmed in  a  hole-and-corner  way  in  Florence, 
when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  them  all  to  make 
a  trip  to  London,  stay  with  the  old  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  have  the 
confirmation  ceremony  in  the  one  place  in 
which  it  should,  in  her  opinion,  be  held— in  the 
Chapel  Royal.  This  proposal — which  was,  of 
course,  a  thinly  veiled  project  to  get  back  home 
to  London  so  as  to  settle  down  again  in  com- 
fort at  White  Lodge — horrified  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge. 

So  Princess  May  throughout  her  eighteenth 
year  continued  unconfirmed.  The  birthday 
celebrations  at  I  Cedri  ended  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Villa  La  Colombaia,  belonging  to  some 
English  friends,  the  Horace  Tharps.  The 
Tharps  had  hung  Chinese  lanterns  all  about 
their  garden,  and  as  the  twilight  fell  fireflies 
came  flashing  to  and  fro  through  the  balmy 
Tuscan  night.  One  of  the  guests  was  the  Balti- 
more girl,  "dear  little  Emily"  Alcock,  whom 
Princess  May  had  described  in  her  list  of 
birthday  presents  and  their  donors  as  "a 
charming  girl  &  great  friend  of  ours."  In  1895 
Emily  Alcock  married  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Stone. 
She  died  in  1945.  Until  then  Queen  Mary  and 
she  would  exchange  annual  letters,  and 
even  occasionally  meet.  "Dearest  Emily — I 
am  so  grateful  to  you  for  yr  kind  letter  &  good 
wishes  on  my  (.<^/ birthday,  for  I  was  50  on  the 
26  which  is  really  terrible!"  Queen  Mary 
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wrote  to  her  from  Buckingham  Palace  c 
29,  1917:  "How  well  1  remember  thatb: 
in  Florence  in  1884,  one  of  the  few  I  hj 
spent  at  home— &  the  lovely  evening' 
Tharp's  garden  &  the  fire  flies— How  lo 
it  all  seems." 

In  April,  1885,  the  Duchess  of  Cair 
relented  and  told  the  wanderers  they 
come  home.  To  this  letter  Princess  Mar 
laide  replied  with  unexpected  proirif 
explaining  that  it  was  out  of  the  quest 
them  to  leave  Florence  before  the  end  o 
as  there  were  "so  many  arrangeme 
make." 

At  last,  on  May  twenty-second,  all  w 
tied:  the  servants  were  paid  off.  the 
was  packed,  the  outstanding  bills  with  I 
tine  shopkeepers  had  been  consideredljt 
essary  compartments  booked  in  the  ci: 
press.  Then,  on  the  very  day  they  were  ti 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  an  accide 
"Our  departure  is  postponed,"  wrot 
cess  Mary  to  her  eldest  brother, 
Mama  unfortunately  had  a  fall  last  nig 
Mama  went  to  look  for  a  parcel  whi 
could  not  find  &  was  so  glad  to  find 
she  said  to  Butty  'here  it  is'  &  in  th; 
ment  caught  her  foot  in  a  piece  of  rope 
carpet  &  .  .  .  fell  heavily  on  the  stone  f 
bruised  her  left  elbow  &  arm  &  si 
her  left  side  .  .  .  tomorrow  we  think 
be  better,  she  is  up  today  &  packing, 
pains  her  to  sit  down  &  get  up." 

Courage  was  one  i 
cess  Mary  Adelaid 
tributes.  Strappe 
bandaged,  she  limpi 
the  train  from  Flore 
the  night  of  May 
fourth.  At  6  A.M.  01 
twenty-sixth  the  Teck 
debouched  at  Victor 
tion. 


"Nothing  could 
been  kinder  than  ( 
ception  by  one  am 
the  Duke  of  Teck  wrote  three  days  af 
rival  in  London,  to  their  old  friend  Mr 
Wells  in  Florence.  "We  hope  to  stay 
time  in  town,  and  indeed  it  does  one  g' 
see  every  one  smile  their  greeting  fro 
riages  and  footpath,  and  waving  their 
It  is  a  regular  pilgrimage  to  Princess 
Adelaide's  door,  and  hundreds  of  i 
have  been  to  write  their  names  down 
"Here"  was  Alford  House,  in  whi 
whole  family  were  temporarily  staying  a 
Marion  Alford's  guests.  The  duke  hai 
down  to  White  Lodge,  which  he  foi 
"such  a  neat  and  cared-for  state  that  it  i 
a  delight  to  see  it." 

Absent  from  London  for  the  best  part 
years.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  natura 
not  want  to  retire  to  White  Lodge  i 
ately.  There  were  too  many  London  fri 
be  seen — and  there  was  Princess  IVIa 
London  season  to  be  organized.  The 
ess  of  Cambridge  would  not  let  her  da 
and  granddaughter  stay  at  St.  James's 
The  apartment  at  Kensington  Palace  \ 
longer  at  their  disposal.  Where  could  th 
In  this  predicament  Baroness  B 
Coutts  came  to  the  rescue,  arranging  fc 
to  borrow  her  sister's  house  in  Chester  S, 
It  was  a  small  gloomy  house,  at  the  r; 
end  of  the  square  near  the  churcfi.| 
moved  into  it  on  June  sixth.  i 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  not  beer 
a  fortnight  before  she  was  once  more 
gerheads  with  the  Cambridge  family,  th 
because  she  wished  to  lake  Princess  NJ;, 
court  concert,  before  she  had  been  pic 
and.  of  course,  before  she  had  been  u  n' 
In  this  fresh  controversy  the  Duchess 
bridge  received  unlooked-for  supporl 
her  son-in-law.  the  Duke  of  Teck,  wb 
wise  thought  Princess  May  should  n 
about  at  night  in  London  before  her 
position  had  been  regularized  by  preser 
to  the  queen.  The  result  was  a  lively 
sion  after  which  the  Duke  of  Teck— 
letters  prove  that  he  had,  by  now.  quite 
ered  from  the  stroke  of  the  previous  yea 
came  unwell  again  for  a  day  or  twi 
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Uj  ter  reassured  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge 

)te  explaining  that  her  father  "often  has 

attacks  when  his  brain  feels  as  though 

md  moving  in  his  head." 

ly  in  July  any  further  argument  about 
ss  May's  debut  was  precluded  by  the 
ii  of  old  Duke  Alexander  of  WL'irttem- 
rj  'Alas!  our  pleasant  dinner  on  Wednes- 
y  id  the  dance  on  Friday  for  poor  May.  are 
51  or  us!"  the  Duchess  of  Teck  wrote  to 
d  Salisbury,  "for  my  Father-in-law  died 
it  ,uddenly  on  Saturday  night  without  ill- 

>r  warning  of  any  kind!  It  is  a  great 
J.  to  us."  It  was  also  a  great  inconven- 
ic  since  it  flung  the  family — poised  for 
t  politan  pleasures — into  deep  mourning. 
^fuming  for  Duke  Alexander  might  re- 
i(  he  Duchess  of  Teck's  London  activities, 
t  need  in  no  way  prevent  her  being  visited 
'  me  Lodge  by  her  numerous  London 
»  s  Nor  could  her  mourning  any  longer 
,  the  confirmation  of  Princess  May.  The 
i>  .ss  of  Cambridge  had  wanted  the  cere- 
)i  performed  in  her  own  drawing  room, 
li  she  could  witness  it  from  her  invalid 
i  This  joyless  project  was  defeated. 
4,  this  point  Princess  May  unexpectedly 
)  he  matter  into  her  own  hands — one  of 
;  St  occasions  we  can  record  in  which  she 
iM  sfully  pressed  forward  her  wishes.  These 
di  were  that  she  and  Prince  Dolly  should 

ifirmed  together, 
a  spectacular 

1  from  her  usual 

f  quiet  observer 

t  of  an  outspoken 

lith  a  mind  of 

vn  had  its  effect 
her  grand- 

r,  her  uncle  and 

jnt  Augusta. 

have  sufficiently 
at  the  awkward 

mbarrassing  po- 
in  which,  as  a 
Princess  May 

)ften  been  put 

le  or  other  of 

parents.  These 

rassments,char- 

testingenoughin 

elves,  were  as  nothing  to  the  valiant  part 
i  now  chose  to  play  in  the  Teck  house- 
This  part  was  succinctly  described  by  her 
Augusta  in  a  letter  written  to  Lady  Eva 
ale  shortly  after  the  accession  to  the 
5  of  King  George  V  in  1910: 
hen  a  child,"  the  grand  duchess  wrote  of 
w  queen,  "she  was  shy,  she  had  a  difficult 
on  between  her  Parents,  so  different  in 
ter,  temper  and  tastes,  yet  devoted  to 
Mher;  as  she  grew  up  she  stood  nearer  to 
f|lother  yet  was  ever  the  good  Angel  be- 
them,  loving  both.  She  never  'came  out' 
/er,  being  very  reserved,  as  she  had  to  be, 
ater."  The  title  of  Serene  Highness  and 
ght.  to  stand  with  the  Princesses  of  the 
Blood  at  Queen  Victoria's  Drawing 
IS  were  small  compensations  for  a  youth 
y  with  problems  and  anxieties— a  youth 
ich  tact,  discretion  and  reserve  were  at  a 
uin. 

Ii  the  queen's  permission,  and  prayer 
every  blessing  may  be  poured  down 
the  dear  Children  about  to  renew  their 
mal  vows,"  Princess  May  and  her  eldest 
er  Prince  Adolphus  were  confirmed  in 
lapel  Royal  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
*rince  of  Wales  and  his  three  daughters, 
'uke  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
lenburg-Strelitz  and  the  whole  Teck 
/,  as  well  as  certain  ladies  in  waiting  and 
rvants  were  present.  Princess  May  re- 
*1  a  good  many  confirmation  gifts.  She 
!|-  an  account  of  the  day  to  her  aunt  in 
Jtz: 

was  a  very  pretty  service  and  went  off 
'wll  tho'  Dolly  &  I  were  dreadfully  nerv- 
!  . .  We  all  went  over  to  Grandmama,  the 
i>p  too,  &  she  gave  me  some  beautiful  dia- 
)  1  stars.  Uncle  Wales  a  beaten  gold  brace- 
th  jewelled  flowers  on  it.  Uncle  George  a 
;l. . .  with  George  III  &  Queen  Charlotte's 
'in  it,  which  I  greatly  value.  The  Queen 
tond  butterfly  brooch  white  ivory  prayer 
i  with  words  written  by  herself  in  it.  Aunt 


A  Navy  wife  saying  farewell  to  hus- 
band was  annoyed  when  she  saw  a 
small  white  dog  trot  aboard  the  ship. 

"Why  should  dogs  be  allowed  to 
go  along  when  the  men's  wives  are 
barred?"  she  demanded  of  a  high- 
ranking  officer. 

"It's  like  this,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
salt.  "All  the  men  can  pet  one  dog 
and  nobody  gets  mad." 
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Marie  Edinburgh  beaten  gold  bracelet.  Mama 
small  diamond  necklace  of  her  own  &  dia- 
mond &  pearl  earrings  &  3  yellow  diamond 
wheat  ears.  Papa  a  little  brooch.  .  .  .  Poor 
Mama  was  much  upset  which  was  increased  by 
Uncle  George  being  angry  with  Mama  for 
having  kept  hiscarriage  waiting  2  hours  the  day 
we  came  down  here  [White  Lodge],  which  was 
not  her  fault  but  stupid  Butler's  who  as  usual 
had  not  got  her  things  packed  when  the  car- 
riage came.  It  is  too  provoking." 

Thus  handsomely  equipped  with  jewelry. 
Princess  May  appeared  at  her  first  Drawing 
Room  in  March,  1886,  standing  between  her 
mother  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  semi- 
circle of  princesses  and  royal  duchesses  beside 
the  queen's  throne.  At  the  court  of  Berlin  she 
could  never  have  achieved  this  station  near 
the  throne,  but  Queen  Victoria  was  open- 
minded  and  liberal  about  such  trivia  as  mor- 
ganatic blood.  Princess  May  was  clad  in  a 
white  dress  given  her  by  her  Aunt  Augusta, 
and  upon  this  were  pinned  the  largest  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge's  diamond  stars.  She 
also  wore  the  diamond  necklace  given  her  at 
her  confirmation  by  her  mother.  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide. 

The  period  of  Wiirttemberg  mourning,  and 
her  own  confirmation,  once  over.  Princess 
May  now  began  to  take  her  modest,  ancillary 
part  in  public  life,  always  seen  about  with  her 
mother,  a  silent,  slim, 
fair  girl  in  that  epoch 
of  the  hourglass  fig- 
ure, the   bustle,  the 
minute   bonnet,  and 
the  muff. 

In  June,  1887,  Prin- 
cess May  played  a  part 
in  the  shining  gaieties 
of  the  week  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee,  when 
London  was  looking 
"bright  and  beautiful" 
and  the  atmosphere 
"was  particularly  clear 
and  there  was  a  glow 
and  colour  about 
everything." 

"We  ha ve  all  been  so 
overworked  this  year 
that  we  are  nearly  dead,"  Princess  May  wrote 
in  July  of  that  year.  "I  really  cannot  describe 
all  the  fetes.  The  excitement  here  in  London 
was  something  not  to  be  imagined,  &  I  believe 
it  was  this  that  kept  us  all  up  thro'  that  fa- 
tiguing time  when  we  were  on  the  go  from 
morning  till  night."  She  wrote  that  "it  all  went 
off  gloriously,"  that  the  weather  had  been 
superb,  that  "the  people  .  .  [were]  loyal  to  a 
degree,"  and  that  the  queen's  procession 
through  the  streets,  the  princes  riding  by  her 
carriage,  was  "magnificent." 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  was  always  sure  of 
a  "wonderful  ovation"  in  any  carriage  proces- 
sion through  London— she  was  enormously 
fat.  she  was  greatly  loved,  and  she  had  a  way 
of  tilting  her  plump  face  upward  as  she  waved 
which  meant  that  the  serried  ranks  of  people 
on  rooftops  and  balconies,  who  caught  sight 
of  only  the  headgear  of  the  other  royalties,  re- 
ceived the  full  searchlight  beam  of  Princess 
Mary's  smile.  It  was  with  happy  tricks  like 
these  that  the  queen's  daughters  could  not 
and  would  not  compete. 

When  the  Teck  family  had  returned  from 
Florence  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  daily 
more  infirm,  was  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 
The  old  duchess  had  begun  to  derive  a  genu- 
ine delight  from  her  granddaughter's  appear- 
ance. To  Lady  Geraldine's  disgust  she  spoke 
of  "May"  as  being  very  beautiful,  and  urged 
that  she  should  marry  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael Michaelovitch,  who  was  in  London. 
This  suggestion  was  strongly  combated  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  also  by  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  the  latter  stating  categorically  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  "sacrificing  his  child," 
that  the  Russian  grand  dukes  made  notoriously 
bad  husbands,  that  Russia  wasa  horrid  country 
and  that  the  Russians  were  "our  enemies." 

Here,  fleetingly,  was  an  even  more  threaten- 
ing prospect  for  poor  Princess  May  than  that 
which  would  have  faced  her  as  a  Princess  of 
Wiirttemberg;  for  it  would  have  been  better, 
or  at  any  rate  safer,  to  have  been  bored  into  a 
stupor  at  the  court  of  Stuttgart  than  to  have 
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ease  is  like  when  you  step  out  in  your  first 
pair  of  supremely  comfortable,  smartly 
styled  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes.  Made  over 
Dr.  Scholl's  scientifically  designed  lasts, 
their  glove-like,  foot-cradling  fit  makes 
them  ever  so  kind  to  your  feet — devoid 
of  any  "breaking-in"  discomfort. 
Dr.  SchoU's  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  for 
all  types  of  feet.  Expertly  fitted  at  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Comfort*  Shops  in  principal  cities  and 
selected  Shoe  and  Department  Stores.  If  not 
obtainable  locally,  write  for  catalog  to  Dr. 
Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  J99,  Chicago  lO,  Illinois 
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How  times  have  changed... 

especially  for 

the  diabetic! 


iiiiiiiiiii 


Before  the  discovery  of  insulin  in  1 92 1 , 
the  treatment  for  diabetes  was  "under- 
nutrition"—actually  slow  starvation. 
The  diabetic  lived  an  invalid's  life. 

Happily,  today,  if  you're  diabetic, 
you  can  enjoy  a  long,  productive  life 
by  following  your  doctor's  program 
of  diet  and  medication. 

The  diabetic  often  can  eat  almost 
all  types  of  foods,  but  in  specific 
amounts.  Carbohydrates  are  limited, 
which  sometimes  restricts  the  variety 
of  foods— especially  sweet  foods. 

But  thousands  of  diabetics  have 
now  solved  this  problem  with  sweet- 
tasting  D-Zerta"  Gelatin.  It's  made 
entirely  without  sugar.  One  serving 
has  only  12  calories.  D-Zerta  Gelatin 
contains  so  little  carbohydrate  that 
the  diabetic  usually  can  eat  as  much 
as  he  wants,  as  often  as  he  wants. 

D-Zerta  Gelatin  comes  in  six  fresh- 
tasting  flavors.  It  combines  well  with 
many  foods  for  temptingly  diflferent 
entrees  and  salads. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zerta 
Gelatin . . .  and  D-Zerta  Pudding,  too. 
He'll  recommend  them.  D-Zerta  is 
made  by  General  Foods,  makers  of 
Jell-O^  Desserts.  It's  available  at  gro- 
cery stores  everywhere. 
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been  slaughtered  with  the  czar  in  the  Russian 
holocaust  of  1917.  Fate  had  neither  St.  Peters- 
burg nor  Stuttgart  in  store  for  her.  She  went 
on  dancing  calmly  through  successive  London 
seasons. 

The  ambiguity  of  Princess  May's  status  as  a 
Serene  and  not  a  Royal  Highness  now  gave  her 
father  many  opportunities  to  agitate  himself 
about  her  social  position.  At  a  fete  "at  the 
Colonies"  in  July,  1886,  he  was  "dans  tous  les 
etats  because  no  one  had  been  named  to  give 
his  arm  to  May!!"  The  Duke  of  Teck  had  a 
respectful  admiration  for  his  daughter  and  he 


was  morbidly  prepared  to  see  slights  where 
none  were  intended. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  all  day  but  sit  brooding  over  her  own 
ailments,  a  subject  to  which  speculations  about 
Princess  May's  future  formed  an  attractive 
and  roseate  alternative,  at  one  time  produced 
the  suggestion  that  Princess  May  "ought  to 
dance  with  the  Ambassadors."  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  replied  that  it  would  "only  turn  her 
head,  taking  her  out  of  her  position  which 
many  .  .  .  circumstances  already  do  far  too 
much."  He  also  said  that  Princess  May  was  far 


too  young  and  "at  present,  at  all  events,  has  no 
conversation  whatever."  This  last  remark  was 
a  comment  rather  than  a  criticism. 

Small  talk  at  a  dinner  party  or  on  the  dance 
floor  was  still  as  agonizingly  difficult  to  Prin- 
cess May  as  the  deportment  lessons  at  the 
classes  of  Taglioni  and  Mr.  d'Egville  had  been 
many  years  ago.  But  if  the  London  season  was 
made  uncomfortable  for  her  by  this  conversa- 
tional incapacity,  there  was  another  form  of  so- 
cial life  with  which  she  was  experimenting  and 
which  she  thoroughly  relished.  This  was 
country-house  life  and  country-house  parties. 


This  house  can  be  tailored  to  its  owner's  desires 


CUSTOM- 
BUILT 
MANUFACTU 
HOUSE 


By  JOHN  BRENNEMAN 

Architectural  Editor 


In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much  about  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem  in  prefabricated  homes,  homes  that  have 
been  created  on  the  assembly  line  and  shipped  complete  to 
the  owner  to  be  erected  in  a  matter  of  days.  These  houses  have 
been  confined  to  a  great  extent  to  the  most  economical  types 
of  structures  and  have  compared  favorably  with  the  develop- 
ment houses  of  the  same  price.  Now  we  see  the  manufactured 
house  extending  to  homes  in  the  custom-price  category — 
homes  ranging  in  price  from  $20,000  up.  The  main  objective 
has  not  been  economy,  though  savings  become  a  feature  in 
areas  where  labor  is  very  high. 

This  manufactured  house  is  designed  for  people  who  want 
the  good  design  and  luxury  features  of  individually  built 
houses.  Its  greatest  advantage  is  that  the  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship  is  uniform  and  assured,  whereas  individu- 
ally built  houses  following  these  plans  might  vary  greatly.  All 
rooms  are  spacious,  and  the  living/dining  room  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  high  ceiling  and  glassed  gable  for  today's  indoor- 
outdoor  living.  A  four-bedroom  version  is  also  available. 

This  house  will  cost  from  522,000  to  524,000,  depending 
upon  available  options.  The  manufacturer's  package  price  is 
about  S9000,  including  kitchen  cabinets,  appliances  and  wall- 
to-wall  carpet.  This  package  includes  all  the  materials  to  build 
the  structure,  such  as  wall  panels,  roof,  siding,  wallboard, 
doors,  windows  and  special  accessories.  The  remaining  $13,- 


000  to  $15,000  goes  for  items  such  as  the  building  permit 
($40),  foundations  and  slab  ($1880)  or  basement  and  floor 
($2580),  heating  ($570),  plumbing  ($1320),  exterior  walks  and 
drives  ($420),  carpentry  labor  ($1900),  dry-wall  labor  ($550), 
painting  and  decorating  ($700),  and  contractor's  profit  and 
overhead  (S2800).  All  these  costs  are  based  on  country-wide 
averages.  This  is  about  the  same  price  as  a  comparable  cus- 
tom house  in  low-cost  building  areas,  but  elsewhere  a  custom 
house  may  cost  considerably  more. 

The  package  arrives  on  a  truck  and  is  erected  by  a  local 
general  contractor.  The  house  can  usually  be  enclosed  and 
under  roof  within  a  few  days  or  a  week  after  foundations  are 
built,  completely  finished  in  four  to  six  weeks.  This  quick  erec- 
tion considerably  lessens  accident  and  weather  hazards  and 
makes  finishing  work  easier. 

This  house  is  of  conventional  construction  and  is  designed 
to  meet  the  toughest  building  codes  anywhere  in  its  nearly 
nationwide  distribution  area;  thus  it  far  exceeds  the  quality 
standards  of  most  communities. 

Like  to  know  more? 

Designer:  Donald  Scholz 

Pholograplwr :  Rodney  McCay  Morgan 
Area:  1650  square  feel 

Cost :  $22,000  to  $24,000  plus  land 


The  country  houses  to  which  Princes  j 
Adelaide  began  to  take  her  daughtc 
some  of  the  largest  in  England.  The; 
shelter  and  sustain  a  herd  of  guests 
know  we  went  to  Ashridge  on  the  14i 
days.  It  was  quite  charming  there 
were  a  large  party  about  40,"  Prince: 
wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta  in  Dc, 
1886;  or:  "On  the  20th  we  all  wcni  t 
field.  What  a  beautiful  place!  It  reaUt 
most  delightful  there.  We  were  about } 
ing  in  the  house."  Then  there  were  Bui 
Normanton,  Chillingham  Castle  and 
Hoo.  In  such  pleasant  surroundings 
May  indulged  the  high  spirits  which 
live  reserve,  and  the  sense  of  being  w( 
kept  in  check  in  London  ballrooms: 

"After  lunch  it  cleared.  Mama 
T[homas  Lauder]  drove  in  the  pony 
Sir  H[ubert  Miller]  &  I  in  the  tan 
tilupe  leading  the  way,  we  drove 
woods,  then  to  Hartfield  to  see  the 
Mama  didn't  get  out,  we  did.  Sir  Tl 
locked  Sir  H  into  the  church,  he  rangtl 
2  people  came  to  see  what  was  the  matt 

I  nearly  died  of  laughing  After  dir. 

had  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures,  we  w 
figures,  I  was  the  sleeping  beauty.  Sir 
prince  ...  it  was  too  ridiculous,  I  laug 
I  cried!" 

In  common  with  most  girls  who  ha\ 
brought  up  as  only  sisters  in  a  family  oi 
Princess  May  had  by  this  time  acqi 
habit  of  using  her  brothers'  slang' 
Greviile  was  screwed,  too  much  wine 
been  unscrewed,"  she  wrote  irreverent 
Christmas  Eve  dinner  party  with  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
still  alive  confirm  that,  when  on  her  ov 
her  young  contemporaries  in  some  t 
house.  Princess  May  was  gay  and  del 

In  photographs  taken  at  Luton  Hoo.F 
May  looks  distinctly  smart.  Her  r 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  was  fond  of  c 
while  the  Duke  of  Teck  was  also  interj 
them;  and  it  was  their  natural  wish  th; 
only  daughter  should  look  as  well  as  pil 
when  she  went  out  into  the  world.  At  tl 
Princess  May  had  very  little  pin  mo 
spend  on  clothes,  and  those  she  wore  a 
at  White  Lodge  were  made  by  the  loca 
maker.  For  London  clothes  she  went,  1 
mother,  to  Madame  Mangas,  a  "firs 
Parisian  dressmaker  who  did  not,  he 
charge  "tip-top  prices"  and  who  cair 
regularly  to  London  with  a  French 
maker,  Madame  Valentine-Meurice. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  considered  M 
Valentine-Meurice  an  admirable 
maker:  "her  bonnets  ...  I  think  r 
ably  pretty  and  am  sure  you  will  not  o 
outres  or  ruinous,"  she  wrote  to  her  Pet 
neighbor.  Mrs.  Master.  "If  you  want: 
bonnet,  make  Madame  Meuriceshow) 
similar  to  the  bonnet  May  has  just  boiJ 
it  is  made  of  a  particularly  pretty  sti 
costs  £2.8  or  should  you  prefer  a  jet  b 
can  recommend  one  after  the  pattern  v 
at  £3.3." 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  theory  ab 
daughter's  ball  gowns  was  that  these  rtl 
of  superlative  quality  and  design.  HeiH" 
more  the  Cambridges  were  shocked.  "  i 
outrageous  charge  for  May's  ball  gown 
white  tarletan  with  white  beads,  and 
comes  to  £40  odd!!!  and  what  an  ed  '" 
for  a  girl  under  their  present  circumsta 
be  taught  to  dress  at  that  rate!"  The  E 
Cambridge  said  that  he  would  with  (i 
have  given  his  niece  £40  to  buy  three 
"but  over  £40  for  one  gown — and  tha 
gown!  most  probably  torn  to  shreds  tl 
first  night  she  wears  it!— it  is  monstroi 
corded  Lady  Geraldine.  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was,  of 
completely  wrong;  for  every  woman | 
that  it  is  better  to  have  one  or  two  real! 
evening  dresses  than  any  number  of 
ones.  Moreover,  good  clothes  and  the 
being  thoroughly  well  dressed  form  ir** 
selves  an  antidote  to  shyness— or,  at  tl'S* 
they  lend  self-confidence  to  a  girl  of  e  W 
entering  a  room  full  of  inquisitive  str 

Expeditions  to  London  or  visits  to  il 
houses  formed  only  the  brighter,  frotH| 
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ew  Pyrex  bo  wis... today's  look  for  todays  cook 


^:orator-designed  bowls  to  use  dozens  of  ways 

I  our  bowls  in  the  new  Pyrex  Cinderella  set  have  easy-grip  handles 

'  are  easy-pour  spouts  as  well.  You'll  mix,  bake,  freeze  and 

i:^  in  them  — use  them,  too,  for  flowers  and  party  punch.   Of  course 

<  nest  to  save  space.  Choose  turquoise,  yellow  or  pink. 

;  consists  of  four  bowls:  iy2-pt.,  iy2-qt.,  2y2-qt.,  4-qt.  $4.95 

— 4-pc.  Pyrex  Oven-Refrigerator-Freezer  Set  for  baking,  serving, 
"pact  storing,  .$3.95.   10"  Pyrex  Flavor-Saver  Pie  Plate  locks 
I  lices,  89(l\  Pyrex  Utility  Dish  roasts,  bakes,  cleans  easily,  $1.49 


REX®W^[^[1  a  symbol  of  modern  living,  is  a  product  of  CORNING  research 
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of  Princess  May's  life.  Though  hardly  penuri- 
ous, arrangements  at  White  Lodge  had  be- 
come simpler  and  less  lavish  than  they  had 
been  in  days  of  yore.  There  were,  for  instance, 
fewer  carriages  and  horses.  This  meant  that 
daily  excursions  to  London  were  no  longer 
possible — a  situation  which  at  length  drove 
the  aged  Duchess  of  Cambridge  to  allow  Prin- 
cess Mary  Adelaide  and  her  daughter  to  use 
two  of  her  rooms  in  St.  James's  Palace  at  the 
height  of  each  London  season. 

The  male  staff  at  White  Lodge  now  con- 
sisted of  a  groom  of  the  chambers,  a  butler, 
an  underbutler,  two  "matched  footmen,"  a 
steward  and  a  steward's-room  boy.  The 
Duchess  of  Teck  and  her  daughter  had  two 
dressers  each,  who  worked  in  this  capacity 
one  day  on  and  one  day  off.  the  off  days  be- 
ing devoted  to  mending  and  other  similar 
tasks.  The  cook,  a  female,  was  helped  by  a 
kitchenmaid  and  a  scullery  maid.  There  was 
the  head  housemaid,  old  Liza,  with  three  or 
four  housemaids  under  her.  Three  laundry- 
maids  worked  in  the  laundry. 

For  Princess  May  there  was  one  major 
drawback  to  this  comparatively  modest  estab- 
lishment :  for  some  years  her  mother  had  no 
lady  in  waiting  and  no  secretary.  Making  up 
for  time  lost  in  Florence,  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide was  now  embarked  upon  innumerable 
charitable  enterprises  and  had  what  she  called 
"many  charitable  irons  in  the  tire."  Owing  to 
her  habitual  unpunctuality  and  procrastina- 
tion, the  duchess  was  always  behind  with  her 
business  correspondence.  Princess  May  stepped 
into  the  breach,  acting  from  that  sense  of 
daughterly  duty  then  expected  by  parents  of 
unmarried  girls. 

It  was  tiring  work:  "We  have  been  fairly 
quiet,  except  for  'Charity'  things  which  are  a 
decided  horc,  &  make  poor  dear  Mama  both 
grumpy  and  unpunctual,"  she  wrote  to  her 
Aunt  Augusta.  "Please  forgive  me  for  not  hav- 
ing written  to  you  for  such  an  age,"  she  wrote 
again  during  their  first  winter  back  at  the 
White  Lodge,  "but  as  I  am  besides  Mama's 
daughter,  her  secretary  &  lady-in-waiting 


combined,  my  time  is  very  much  filled  up,  es- 
pecially as  I  am  also  anxious  to  improve  my 
mind  &  read  4  mornings  in  the  week  with  a 
very  nice  French  lady  a  Mile  Bricka,  with 
whom  I  read  English,  french  &  german." 

When  Helene  Bricka  had  been  integrated 
into  the  household,  she  began  to  shoulder 
some  of  Princess  May's  grueling  work  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Duchess  of  Teck.  By  an  odd 
anomaly  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  who  was 
perfectly  incapable  of  handling  her  own 
finances,  had  a  marked  talent  for  coping 
with  those  of  charitable  organizations:  "Her 
advice  was  sound,  and  her  experience  inval- 
uable. Indeed,  many  a  bazaar  would  have 
failed  to  pay  its  expenses,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Princess's  timely  aid  and  practical  assist- 
ance." 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  gave  her  patronage 
to  any  charity,  bazaar  or  organization  which 
seemed  to  her  genuine  and  efficiently  run.  This 
patronage  was  never  of  a  nominal  character. 
She  would  herself  open  all  letters  addressed  to 
her,  decide  which  were  worthy  of  immediate 
attention,  draft  replies  and,  with  her  daugh- 
ter's aid,  classify  each  case  in  one  of  her  char- 
ity ledgers.  This  was  a  habit  which  Queen 
Mary  also  adopted.  Until  the  end  of  her  life 
the  queen  would  open  all  her  letters;  and  her 
assistants  were  often  surpri.sed  at  the  perspi- 
cacity with  which  she  could  assess  whether  an 
application  for  help  was  genuinely  worthy  or 
bogus. 

IVI  ay  and  I  threw  ourselves  into  the  Guild 
work,  which  took  up  pretty  nearly  all  our  time 
through  the  whole  of  November  and  the  early 
part  of  December,"  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  winter  of  1887, 
"though  we  had  some  excellent  helpers.  .  .  . 
May  knelt  so  long  just  at  first  over  the  huge 
parcels  and  bimdlcs.  that  she  very  nearly  gave 
herself  a  'housemaid's  knee.'" 

"Guild  work"  was  the  family  term  for  the 
collection,  sorting  and  distribution  to  various 
charities  of  the  many  thousand  garments 
made  annually  for  the  London  and  Surrey 
branches  of  the  Needlework  Guild.  Princess 


May's  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  London  Nee- 
dlework Guild  continued  all  her  life.  As  queen 
consort  she  would  sally  forth  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  each  November  to  help  the  Nee- 
dlework Guild  ladies  who  at  that  time  sorted 
the  clothes  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  There  she 
would  sit  day  after  day  at  a  central  table, 
checking  lists  and  labels,  wearing  a  business- 
like apron  and  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors 
hanging  from  a  chain  round  her  waist. 

This  Needlework  Guild  activity  first  began 
after  the  return  from  Florence:  "Mama  &  I 
have  been  trying  these  last  months  to  get  la- 
dies to  belong  to  the  London  Needlework 
Guild  which  was  founded  by  Lady  Wolverton 
some  years  ago,  &  as  I  am.  as  I  wrote  to  you 
before.  Mama's  secretary.  I  have  to  do  nearly 
all  the  writing,  which  I  have  to  fit  in  with  sing- 
ing lessons,  reading  etc.  so  I  hope  dearest 
Aunt  you  will  now  forgive  me  for  not  having 
written  after  the  Drawing  Room  as  I  prom- 
ised," she  wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta  in  May, 
1886. 

The  London  and  the  Surrey  Needlework 
Guilds  formed  but  a  fraction  of  the  many 
charities  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Teck  was 
now  involved  and  had,  in  consequence,  in- 
volved her  daughter. 

Now  that  they  were  home  again,  the  young 
Tecks  had  picked  up  the  threads  of  their  inter- 
rupted friendship  with  the  young  Waleses.  A 
proposed  visit  to  Sandringham  in  January  was 
postponed,  owing  to  the  Princess  of  Wales' 
diphtheria :  "honestly  I  am  rather  glad  ...  as  I 
should  think  S.  would  be  a  trifle  stiff,"  Princess 
May  wrote  to  her  eldest  brother. 

In  April  she  and  her  parents  went  to 
Sandringham  for  Princess  Victoria's  confirma- 
tion :  "V.  was  confirmed  on  Maundy  Thursday 
in  the  little  church  at  Sandringham,"  Princess 
May  wrote  to  her  aunt,  "it  was  a  very  pretty 
sight.  The  church  was  crammed.  Victoria 
walked  up  the  aisle  with  Aunt  Alix  &  Uncle 

Wales  she  was  so  nervous  poor  thing  . . . 

In  the  afternoon  we  .  .  .  drove  with  4  Hungar- 
ian horses,  driven  by  a  Hungarian  coachman, 
we  did  go  it  fast." 


LADIES'  HOMll 

She  also  wrote  a  little  letter  to 
Prince  George,  who  was  then 
"Dearest  Georgie,  As  I  am  staying h| 
I  will  write  to  you  to  tell  you  how  r 
enjoying  myself  .  .  .  Victoria  rece  ] 
very  nice  presents.  Grandmama  g;( 
bangles  which  really  is  a  marvelloL| 
she  never  gives  presents  as  a  rule  &  i  \ 
are  rather  pretty  .  .  .  Yesterday  \| 
about,  we  went  to  the  kennels  &  tlii| 
in  the  dairy—  Silly  Harry  [Princess ;  j| 
just  made  this  blot  I  am  so  sorn^ 
Toria  &  Maud  are  making  such  a  ro' 
write  any  more." 

As  grown-up  young  women  the  tlnf 
sisters  were  at  times  noisy,  at  othci 
choly  and  hushed,  but  almost  invan 
or  other  of  the-n  was  ailing.  "Tflei 
those  girls  is  not  enough  looked  aCie 
Victoria  declared  to  the  Empress  Frs 
the  summer  of  1 887  it  was  Princess  L 
seemed  to  be.  physically  speaking,  in- 
way.  The  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  was 
restless  at  White  Lodge,  and  had  bee:' 
ing  how  she  could  best  afford  to  go  c 
nental  journey,  snatched  at  this  prel 
ganize,  and  incorporate  Princess  Lot 
merry  family  party  which  set  off  in  / 
St.  Moritz  and  the  Italian  lakes. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  str 
sented  this  and  talked  of  "the  bosh, 
bug  of  its  being  for  'the  sake  of 
Louise'!!  the  only  effect  of  the 
Wales's  daughter  being  with  them  to 
journey  more  expensive!" 

This  was  the  first  of  four  vis 
Princess  May  paid  with  her  moth 
Moritz.  It  was  a  great  success,  and 
stay  on  the  Lake  of  Como  which  fi 
enchanted  Princess  May:  "Oh!  h( 
this  place  is.  it  is  perfectly  heavenly. 
May  wrote  from  the  Hotel  Bellevue 
bia.  A  photograph  taken  at  St.  IVIor 
the  Duchess  of  Teck  and  Princes; 
standing  arm  in  arm.  with  Princess  M 
on  a  rock,  and  her  brothers  Dolly 
holding   stout   walking  sticks 
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s  wear  tall  flowerpot  hats  perched  on 
1  It  of  their  heads  and  decorated  with 
V  gs  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

\  ich  10,  1888,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
J    celebrated  their  silver  wedding. 

the  death  of  the  aged  Emperor  of 
I'  Wilhelm  I,  the  ball  scheduled  to 
I  :  at  Marlborough  House  was  can- 
b  a  large  family  dinner  party  of  thirty- 
a  not.  This  last  turned  out  to  be,  in 
s  vlay's  own  words,  "a  very  grand  af- 
1  ■  queen  had  come  up  from  Windsor 
i  for  it,  and  on  her  way  back  to  the 
I  Irove  through  the  streets  to  see  the 
1.  ons." 

e  resents  are  quite  magnificent,"  Prin- 
I  wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta  of  the 
;  siher  wedding.  "The  ladies  of  so- 
;  a  lovely  diamond  spiked  tiara.  The 
(  L<:  I  mpress  of  Russia  a  sapphire  & 
r  necklace  etc." 

I  loiiths  after  her  inspection  of  the 
s  if  Wales'  presents  of  jewelry  at  the 
,\  Ming  dinner  party.  Princess  May  ac- 
me further  brooches  and  bracelets 
|-irecious  stones,  for  on  May  26.  1888, 
c  ie  twenty-one  years  old.  The  Duch- 
imbridge,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
i  jss  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Edin- 
;  .1  many  other  relations  gave  her  jew- 
f    White  Lodge  neighbors  had  ar- 
I  surprise  in  the  form  of  "a  most 
image,"  a  pony  phaeton  complete 
.  harness,  a  bearskin  rug  for  winter, 
c  aninied  cloth  rug  for  summer,  a  fool 
Ltishions  and  two  whips — one  with 
1  ilia  and  one  without.  It  was  not 
s  ^la>  but  her  father  who  made  a  short 
,  thanks  to  the  delegation  of  neigh- 
A  this  time  Princess  May's  self-con- 
"s  absolutely  prevented  her  making 
.  ol  such  a  kind.  All  through  her  life, 
K'  could  never  bring  herself  to  make 
I  Jilress. 

ic  \\ent  to  London  Gdmama  gave  me 
I  il  bracelet  with  GdPapa's  cameo  set 
r  L^:  (.liamonds,"  Princess  May  told  her 


brother.  "Uncle  George,  Aunt  Augusta  & 
Mama  gave  me  a  lovely  pearl  &  diamond 
heart  brooch  between  them.  We  then  went  to 
see  'Booties  Baby'  charmingly  acted." 

The  cameo  set  in  pearls  and  diamonds  was 
the  last  birthday  present  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge gave  to  her  granddaughter,  for  on  April 
6,  1889,  the  old  lady  died  at  St  James's  Palace 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

Queen  Victoria  did  not  usually  attend  fu- 
nerals. For  her  Aunt  Cambridge,  however,  she 
made  an  exception.  The  queen  was  impressed 
by  the  burial  service  in  the  little  church  on 
Kew  Green.  She  wrote:  "There  were  quanti- 
ties of  beautiful  Wreaths  &  Beatrice  &  I 
placed  ours  just  after  the  2d  Hymn— when  the 
coffin  was  carried  up  3  steps  (a  difficult  task  for 
the  8  Guardsmen)— &  placed  close  to  the  Al- 
tar at  the  back  of  wh.  the  Mausoleum  contain- 
ing the  Remains  of  Uncle  Cambridge  are  & 
something  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Reredos 
so  that  the  Coffin  went  a  little  down  into  it,  & 
slid  gently  down.  ...  I  am  vy  thankful  to  have 
been  there  with  my  poor  Cousins— the  2  eld- 
est my  contemporaries. — &  it  was  a  help  to 
them." 

At  her  grandmother's  funeral  Princess  May, 
like  all  the  other  ladies  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  wore  a  long  crepe  veil.  The  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  had  touches  of  white  at  her 
neck  and  wrists,  and  her  three  daughters  also 
wore  long  veils,  but  in  their  case  these  were 
"made  of  crepe  lisse  so  that  one  could  recog- 
nize them." 

In  her  last  years,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
had  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  planning  a 
marriage  for  her  granddaughter.  The  old  lady 
had  spoken  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  of  a 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  of  Lord  Euston,  and  of 
others;  it  had  been  explained  to  her  that  Lord 
Euston  already  had  a  wife,  having  made  "a 
sad  disastrous  marriage,"  and  being  unable  to 
get  a  divorce. 

Two  years  after  the  duchess'  death,  the 
Prince  of  Naples  came  to  London;  he  dined 
at  White  Lodge  and  Princess  May  sat  next  to 
him  at  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House.  "He  is 


really  extremely  nice,  clever,  agreeable  to  talk 
to.  talks  English  very  well  &  seems  altogether 
a  nice  boy— He  is  terribly  short  &  not  beauti- 
ful to  behold,"  Princess  May  reported  to  her 
aunt  in  August,  1891. 

"So  little  Naples  is  a  nice  boy?"  the  grand 
duchess  replied,  from  her  country  retreat  near 
Dresden,  "how  all  these  Princes  travel  about! 
is  there  nothing  to  please  you  amongst  them  or 
rather  some  one  in  England :  but,  as  you  only 
rus/i  about,  I  fancy  there  is  no  lime  for  Court- 
ship of  any  kind !  Here  in  Saxony  the  marriage 
of  the  frightful  Heir  is  to  take  place  in  Novem- 
ber." 

We  must  reluctantly  conclude  that  in  this 
letter  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
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Strelitz  was  being  disingenuous.  No  one  real- 
ized better  than  herself  the  awkwardness  of 
her  niece's  position,  or  how  slender  were  Prin- 
cess May's  marriage  prospects. 

It  should,  at  this  stage,  have  become  per- 
fectly clear  that  her  father's  morganatic  birth 
was  likely  to  preclude,  for  Princess  May,  any 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  German  princeling. 
She  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  wished  to  go 
and  live  in  Germany.  According  to  Queen 
Victoria  (there  is  no  other  evidence)  a  tenta- 
tive offer  had  been  made  to  Princess  May  by 
one  German  prince:  Ernst  Gunther,  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  brother  to  the  new 
German  Empress,  Augusta  Victoria,  wife  of 
Wilhelm  IL  In  November,  1891,  the  Empress 
Frederick  wrote  to  her  mother.  Queen 
Victoria: 

"I  cannot  help  laughing  to  myself — when  1 
think  of  this  summer  someone  mentioning  to 


Dona  [family  nickname  for  the  Empress 
Augusta]— what  a  charming  girl  May  was— 
&  how  nice  it  would  be— if  her  Brother  thought 
of  her!  Dona  was  much  offended— &  said  to 
me— that  her  Brother  would  not  dream  of 
making  such  a  mesalliance!  I  laughed  at  her." 

To  this  the  queen  promptly  replied:  "I  am 
much  amused  that  Dona  turned  up  her  nose 
at  the  idea  of  her  charming  brother  thinking  of 
May  whereas  I  know  it  as  a  fact  that  he  made 
demarches  to  obtain  her  hand  wh.  May  re- 
fttsed  at  once!" 

If  this  offer  was  indeed  seriously  made,  it 
was  no  great  compliment  to  Princess  May, 
since  "odious  Gunther,"  as  Queen  Victoria 
called  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  was 
having  notorious  difficulty  in  finding  himself  a 
bride.  He  ended  by  marrying  Princess  Dor- 
othea of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in  1898. 

Her  morganatic  blood  and  her  own  incli- 
nations prevented  Princess  May's  being  ab- 
sorbed into  a  minor  German  royal  family. 
An  English  marriage  was,  then,  desirable ;  but 
here  again  there  was  a  difficulty :  the  Duke  of 
Teck  had  no  fortune  and  his  daughter  would 
be  virtually  dowerless.  Princess  May's  grand- 
mother had  left  her  some  money,  but  the  sum 
was  not  large  enough  to  transform  her  into  an 
heiress.  Only  a  very  rich  member  of  the  peer- 
age would  be  in  a  position  to  marry  Princess 
May  and  provide  her  with  an  appropriate  so- 
cial position.  For  we  must  never  forget  that, 
although  on  the  very  fringe  or  outskirts  of 
the  English  royal  family.  Princess  May  was 
nevertheless  a  member  of  it.  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
an  honorary  membership,  due  to  her  moth- 
er's father's  royal  blood,  and  though  the  life 
members  of  this  exclusive  club  were  kind  and 
courteous  to  her,  they  were  well  aware  of  the 
difference  in  status  between  a  Serene  Highness 
and  a  Royal  one.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
marriage.  Princess  May  thus  had  the  worst  of 
two  worlds :  she  was  too  royal  to  marry  an  ordi- 
nary Englishman,  and  not  royal  enough  to 
marry  a  royalty.  Or  so,  in  the  late  1880's,  it 
seemed. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  might  have  melted 
away  in  the  rays  of  a  real  passion;  but  her 
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withdrawn,  reserved  manner,  her  cool,  even 
temperament  made  it  unlikely  that  Princess 
May  would  ever  inspire  a  violent  emotion. 
Nor  was  she  herself  an  emotional  person.  It 
seemed  most  probable  that  any  marriage  she 
might  make  would  be  predominantly  a  reason- 
able one;  not  in  the  exact  French  sense  of  a 
marriage  of  reason,  but  rather  a  reasonable 
marriage  to  a  reasonable  man  of  reasonable 
rank  and  fortune,  which  would  offer  her  re- 
markable character  a  field  for  reasonable  ac- 
tivity. It  was  not  a  brilliant  prospect. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  died  when  Prin- 
cess May  was  twenty-one.  Three  years  later,  at 


twenty-four.  Princess  May  was  still  unmar- 
ried, and  still  leading  an  uneventful  life  at 
White  Lodge,  occupying  herself  with  reading 
and  study,  helping  her  mother  with  her  var- 
ious charities. 

In  the  letter  which  Miss  Ella  Taylor  (one  of 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's  ladies)  wrote  to 
her  sister  in  February,  1890,  she  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  midnight  conversation  with  Prin- 
cess Mary  Adelaide,  who  could  never  bear  to 
go  to  bed  at  a  sensible  hour: 

"After  dinner  Pss  Mary  &  May  chatted  & 
played  Halma.  &  the  Duke  played  on  the 
pianoforte.  After  father  &  daughter  had  re- 
tired Pss  Mary  remained  up  talking  till  very 


late.  She  spoke  chiefly  of  her  children.  How 
happy  she  was  to  have  such  good  children— 
that  they  were  so  steady,  contented  &  affec- 
tionate— her  daughter  is  her  "Herz-blatt' — she 
spoke  of  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes — saying 
'May  is  indeed  a  pearl  of  great  price.'  What  I 
have  seen  of  the  young  Princess  makes  me 
think  that  the  mother  is  quite  justified  in  say- 
ing this.  She  is  so  unaffected — sensible — she 
goes  on  with  her  studies — devoting  a  certain 
number  of  hours  everyday  to  improving  her 
mind— &  she  is  always  serene  &  contented. 
Many  girls  would  chafe  against  what  might 
be  called  the  dull  life  here— but  Pss  Mary  says 
she  makes  herself  happy  wherever  she  is." 
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In  fact.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  v 
ing  what  she  had  sown,  for  we  havi( 
with  what  care  and  kindly  severity  shi 
husband  had  brought  up  their  four 
We  have  also  noticed  the  contrast 
bringing  made  with  that  of  the  litt 
cousins,  who  were  undereducated  ani 
dulged  by  their  preoccupied  father  ; 
fond  and  beautiful  mother. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstress  the  iin 
of  a  certain  discipline,  or  form,  in  life, 
less  upbringing  can  but  produce  a 
character.  This  axiom  was  curreni 
proved  in  the  Wales  family,  in  the  \ 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clai 
Avondale,  K.G.,  the  heir  presumpti 
throne  of  England. 

Prince  Albert  Victor's  native  di' 
was  wayward  and  self-indulgent.  1^ 
Victoria  did  not  blame  him  fo* 
idolized  by  his  doting  mother  andfi 
ing  sisters,  and  demoralized  by  the  ex 
his  father's  private  life,  this  young  p< 
had  very  little  chance  to  become  i 
1890  and  1891  the  problem  which  P 
bert  Victor  presented  to  his  family, 
ticularly  to  the  queen-empress,  hi 
mother,  to  whose  august  position 
some  day  succeed,  had  become  inc 
anxious. 

"Prince  Eddy's"  mind  was  volatili 
emotions  were  variable.  His  life  w; 
less — or  what  outward  shape  it  had  \ 
to  it  artificially  by  his  equerries  anc 
tourage.  In  these  circumstances  the qi 
self  the  very  essence  of  discipline  a 
pronounced  that  there  was  only  one 
immediate  marriage  with  some  stron, 
and  sensible  princess. 

We  must  look  at  and  weigh  thi 
which  led  Queen  Victoria  to  this  ai 
revocable  decision.  To  do  so  we  n 
leave  White  Lodge,  drive  up  to  Lor 
enter  the  stone  portals  of  Marlboroug 
In  this  seventeenth-century  palace  wi 
garden  shielded  from  the  Mall  by  hi 
and  with  frescoed  staircase  and  a  fresi 
way  in  which  pages  in  royal  livery  si 
the  fate  of  Princess  May  of  Teck 
balance  in  the  year  1891. 

On  August  19,  1891,  the  Prince  ( 
private  secretary  wrote  a  letter  to 
Ponsonby,  private  secretary  to  th! 
This  letter  gave  an  account  of  "a  1 
versation  .  .  .  about  Prince  Eddy'i 
which  Sir  Francis  had  had  with  the  P 
Wales.  "I  told  her."  Sir  Francis  < 
"that  the  Prince  [of  Wales]  would 
"1.  The  Colonial  expedition 
"2.  The  European  cum  Colonial  p 
"3.  To  be  married  to  Princess  M 
Spring. 

"From  what  he  had  told  me  I  had 
to  lind  her  strongly  in  favour  of  the  i  ^• 
plan,  but  she  was  not  really  so 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  woi) 
No.  3,  and  that  he  should  marry  Prir  *i 
in  the  Spring  ...  I  think  the  prelimi 
now  pretty  well  settled,  but  do  yoi 
Princess  May  will  make  any  resista^Dl 
not  anticipate  any  real  opposition 
Eddy's  part  if  he  is  properly  manag#li 

This  frank  and  indeed  startling 
loquy  seems  suddenly  disruptive  ol  fe 
rative.  Has  it  not  all  the  brutal  f 
douche  of  cold  water  received  full  in 
This  is  as  it  should  be:  for  the  upsb 
conference  similarly  disrupted  tht 
tenor  of  Princess  May's  inconspicui 
White  Lodge.  To  be  your  moth 
worked  secretary  and  lady  in  waitin) 
and  to  be  canvassed  to  become  a  fuji 
of  England  on  the  next,  would  give 
sedentary  nature  a  sharp,  exciting  j«  Hi 

To  understanu  the  import  of  the 
ternatives  laid  before  the  Princess  of 
must  retreat  into  the  earlier  past 
was  this  "Colonial  expedition"?  Ant 
"liuropean  plan"?  And  why  did  the 
Wales  and  Queen  Victoria  so  much 
August,  1891,  to  see  Prince  Eddy  r 
Princess  May  of  Teck? 

The  bachelor  Prince  Albert  VicK  ^ 
ready  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  in' 
turned  from  a  tour  of  India  in  a  pli\ 
which  his  grandmother.  Queen  \  >  " 


in 


I 


?,  1959 
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;  "dreadfully  thin  ...  &  pale  & 
)n  his  way  home  he  had  stopped  for 
i  at  Athens,  w  here  he  had  seen  much 
cousin,  the  Crown  Princess  Sophie, 
of  Sparta,  third  daughter  of  the 
Frederick.  "Eddy  leaves  tomorrow 
'  Crown  Princess  Sophie  had  w  ritten 
ther,  "poor  boy  he  looks  still  dread- 
)w  &  thinl  he  is  such  a  dear  &  so 
nd!" 

'•good"  and  "kind"  were  the  ad- 
ost  usually  employed  in  reference  to 
dy  by  his  relations.  Anything  super- 
ild  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
;d.  Even  his  nearest  and  dearest 

bring  themselves  to  use  more  posi- 
.  Prince  Eddy  w  as  certainly  dear  and 
,j  and  considerate.  He  was  also  back- 
utterly  listless.  He  was  self-indulgent 
,punctual.  He  had  been  given  no 
,ucation.  and  as  a  result  he  was  inter- 
lOthing.  He  was  as  heedless  and  as 
s  a  gleaming  goldfish  in  a  crystal 
-  suffered  from  what  Sir  Harold 
^in  his  biography  of  King  George  V 
"a  constitutional  lethargy."  The 
.Duchess  of 
•Durg-Strelitz, 
r  minced  her 
|d  had  a  good 
(  of  English, 
pn  to  use  a 
irase  to  express 
opinion  of 
iy — "qui  est," 
to  her  brother. 

chose,  though 

say    "a  dear 


By  JOHN  IRVINE 

Now  earth  with  all  her  colors 
pone 

Shall  dream  awhile  in  waning 
light: 

Before  she  gathers  to  her  breast 
The  rich  magnificence  of  night 


Then  w  ith  her  darker  vestments 
hung 

B>  quiet  streams  and  forest 
trees, 

The  silver-footed  Pleiads  pass 
-\nd  all  the  shining  companies 


1   the  "dear 
a  thin  young 
itly  taller  than 
fT  and  his  sis- 
brown  wavy 
had  started  to 
oval  face,  an 
nose,  large, 
plike  eyes,  and 
t  little  cavalry 
which  was 
turned  up  at 
His  neck  w  as 
.gly  long— "a 
swan,"  as 
family  termed 

not  in  uniform  he  was  thus  obliged 
imusually  high  starched  collar,  and 
necessity  there  arose  his  nickname 
.rs-and-Cuffs" — a  nickname  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dearly 
ase  Prince  Eddy,  would  recommend 
lembers  of  the  royal  family:  "Don't 
Uncle  Eddy,  call  him  Lncle-Eddy- 
id-CufFs,"this  chaffing  parent  w  ould 
Lclaim. 

Eddy  had  not  inherited  the  tempera- 
ither  of  his  parents,  but  he  had.  in 
ire,  inherited  their  charm.TTe  could, 
languid  way,  be  both  seductive  and 
and,  as  we  shall  see.  he  had  already 
iUe  fatal  passion  in  one  foreign  prin- 
ts, in  fact,  attractive  to  women.  He 
referred  pleasure  to  any  form  of 

ilton,  the  tutor  of  Prince  Eddy  and 
Prince  George,  was  determined 
should  be  educated  together,  since 
that  Prince  Eddy  required  "the 
jf  Prince  George's  company  to  in- 
to work  at  all."  As  a  result  of  Mr. 
.dvice.  Prince  Eddy,  who  was  not 
or  a  naval  career,  spent  two  years 
brother  aboard  the  Britannia  at 
th.  It  was  hoped  that  this  e.xperience 
list  him  to  develop  "those  habits  of 
ide  and  method,  of  manliness  and 
:,  in  which  he  is  now  somewhat  de- 

riod  was  followed  for  both  princes 
i  cruise  in  the  Bacchante,  which  en- 
arated  them  from  their  family  for 
years.  The  two  princes  returned  to 
I  1882.  Prince  George  had  grown 
ly  and  capable  youth,  enthusiastic 
future  naval  career.  Prince  Eddy, 
was  not  noticeably  improved  in 
1883,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 


lege, Cambridge,  and  afterward  put  into  the 
10th  Hussars,  who  were  stationed  in  Dublin 
and  had  their  depot  in  York. 

Prince  Eddy  could  not  have  been  less  inter- 
ested in  the  army.  He  did  not  care  for  barrack 
life,  he  detested  field  days,  thought  his  general 
"a  lunatic,"  and  hated  such  cavalry  routine  as 
an  "officers"  ride."  He  liked  playing  polo,  but 
did  not  practice  enough  to  play  it  well. 
"Polo,"  he  wrote  from  his  regimental  head- 
quarters at  York  one  June,  "is  one  of  the  few- 
things  I  really  care  for  this  time  of  year." 
Among  the  few  other  things  Prince  Eddy  really 
cared  for  at  all  times  of  the  year  was  every 
form  of  dissipation  and  amusement. 

Prince  Eddy's  brother  officers  liked  him 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  his  superiors  tried 
their  level  best  to  place  his  character  in  the 
most  favorable  light.  \S'hen  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  promoting  Prince  Albert  Victor  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
as  commander  in  chief,  consulted  Lord  VVolse- 
ley,  whose  long  reply  includes  a  fairly  honest 
opinion  of  the  young  prince's  powers.  "1 
think,"  wrote  Lord  Wolseley.  "HRH  has  far 
more  in  him  than  he  is  often  given  credit  for, 
but  I  should  describe  his  brain  &  thinking  pow- 
ers, as  maturing 
slowly.  .  .  .  Some  of  our 
very  best  &  ablest  men 
have  mentally  matured 
with  extreme  slow- 
ness. .  .  .  Personally,  I- 
think  he  is  very  much  to 
be  liked,  has  most  excel- 
lent manners,  thoughtful 
for  others.  &  always 
anxious  to  do  the  right 
thing.  He  is,  however, 
young  for  his  age  [Prince 
Albert  Victor  was  then 
twenty-sev  en]  &  requires 
to  be  brought  out.  I 
studied  him  closely  when 
staying  in  a  country 
house  with  him,  &  this 
is  the  result  of  mystudy." 

Soon  after  this  pro- 
motion the  Prince  of 
Wales  decided  that  his 
eldest  son's  remaining 
in  the  army  was  "simply 
a  waste  of  time — &  he 
has  not  that  knowledge 
even  of  Military  subjects 
which  he  ought  to 
possess.  His  education  and  future  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  considerable  anxiety  for  us  & 
the  difficulty  in  rousing  him  is  very  great." 
All  this  time  Prince  Eddy's  health  was  getting 
no  stronger.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-four 
he  suffered  from  the  onset  of  gout:  "I  hope 
dear  Eddy  has  quite  recovered  from  his  attack 
of  gout  [it  sounds  as  if  one  was  talking  of  an  old 
man]"  his  brother  Prince  George  wrote  to 
their  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

By  August.  1891.  Prince  Eddy's  general  be- 
havior and  his  emotional  instability  were 
causing  his  parents  real  anxiety.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  determined  to  pack  his  eldest  son  off  on 
a  series  of  extended  tours  of  the  colonies.  "The 
real  reason,"  he  explained  to  Queen  Victoria, 
"why  we  thought  visits  to  certain  Colonies 
were  desirable  was  because  the  voyages  would 
be  longer."  This  exposition  of  a  project  to 
keep  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  English 
throne  circling  the  globe  like  a  Sputnik  was 
set  before  the  queen  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
his  reply  to  a  long  letter  in  w  hich  she  had  ex- 
pressed her  own  wise  views  on  Prince  Eddy's 
immediate  future. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  for 
some  time  harbored  the  hope  and  the  illusion 
that  Queen  Victoria  knew  nothing  of  their 
eldest  son's  dissipations.  They  were  wrong. 
The  queen  might  seem  to  be  leading  a  reassur- 
ingly sheltered  life  at  Osborne  or  Balmoral, 
but  she  had  an  uncanny  gift  for  knowing  what 
was  eoing  on  in  her  family:  "I  ask  again  who 
is  it  "tells  the  Queen  these  things?"  Knollys 
(the  Prince  of  Wales'  secretary)  wrote  to  Pon- 
sonby  (private  secretary  to  the  queen)  in  De- 
cember, 1891.  when  the  queen  had  wntten  to 
her  daughter-in-law  a  protest  about  the  "dis- 
sipated life"  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  leading. 

It  was  in  May.  1890.  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  bestowed  a  dukedom  on  her  grandson. 


with  the  double  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avondale.  The  young  man  had  been 
made  absurd  since  childhood  by  being 
forced  to  use  two  Christian  names  instead 
of  one,  and  now  he  had  been  given  a  double 
dukedom. 

"I  can't  make  out  why  he  should  be  called 
by  both  names,  why  not  Clarence,"  Prince 
George  of  Wales  wrote  to  his  mother  from 
Bermuda.  "I  see  a  lot  of  the  stupid  jokes  & 
puns  about  Clarence  &  Avondale.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  pity  because  now  his  names  are  ridi- 
culed the  same  as  Albert  Victor  was  which 
only  does  harm;  the  poor  boy  seems  to  be 
doomed  to  have  two  names,  why  can't  you 


darling  Mother  dear  try  and  get  it  altered  &  let 
him  only  be  called  Duke  of  Clarence  which  is 
an  old  English  title  whereas  the  two  together  is 
an  awful  mouthful." 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  proposal  to  keep  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  afloat  for  long  stretches  at  a 
time,  and  to  teach  him  to  "take  an  interest  & 
appreciate  the  importance  which  our  great 
Colonies  are  in  connection  w  ith  the  great  Em- 
pire over  which  you  rule"  met  with  no 
sympathy  from  the  queen : 

"I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  told  me  of  your  intention  of  making  Eddy 
travel,  &  in  this  I  entirely  agree,"  she  wrote  on 
August  4, 1 891 .  "But  I  cannot  do  so,  as  regards 
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the  Colonies  Eddy's  good,  &  above  all,  his  apt- 
ness for  his  position  iiiiist  be  the  one  thing  to  be 
looked  at.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  take  his  place 
amongst  all  the  European  Princes  &  how  can 
he,  if  he  knows  nothing  of  European  Courts  & 
Countries?  He  &  Georgie  are  charming  dear 
good  boys,  but  very  e.xdusive/y  English  which 
you  &  your  brothers  are  not,  &  this  is  a  great 
misfortune  in  these  days.  .  . . 

"F  feel  all  this  so  very  strongly,  that  I  do 
hope  you  will  listen  to  it  &  follow  my  advice, 
which  is  dictated  by  one  object  only.— Eddy's 
&  the  Country's  good." 

To  this  wise  letter  th ;  Prince  of  Wales  re- 
plied: 


".  .  .  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to  you  the  rea- 
sons why  we  do  not  consider  it  desirable  for 
him  to  make  lengthened  stays  in  Foreign  Cap- 
itals. ...  If  you  think  Eddy  too  English— it  is  a 
good  fault  in  these  days— i&  [will]  make  him 
much  more  popular  at  home— I  admit  his 
knowledge  of  French  &  German  is  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be  but  it  comes  from  his 
apathy  &  disinclination  for  work— or  master 
subjects  which  are  of  such  importance  to 
him.  ...  A  good  sensible  Wife — with  some 
considerable  character  is  what  he  needs 
most — but  where  is  she  to  be  found?" 

Now  Prince  Eddy,  who  was  volatile,  and 
liable  to  tumble  into  and  out  of  love,  had  him- 
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self  made  two  somewhat  headlong  attempts  to 
solve  his  own  problems  by  a  romantic  mar- 
riage with  a  suitable  European  princess.  His 
first  passion  had  been  for  Princess  Alix  of 
Hesse.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Princess  Alix,  who 
seems  to  have  been  not  at  all  under  the  spell  of 
her  English  cousin's  charm,  refused. 

"I  fear  all  hopes  of  Alicky's  marrying  Eddy 
is  at  an  end,"  wrote  Queen  Victoria  in  May, 
1890.  "She  has  written  to  tell  him  how  it  pains 
her  to  pain  him,  but  that  she  can  not  marry 
him,  much  as  she  likes  him  as  a  Cousin,  that 
she  knows  she  wid  not  be  happy  with  him  & 
that  he  wld  not  be  happy  with  her  &  that  he 
must  not  think  of  her  ...  It  is  real  sorrow  to 
us  .  ." 

Thus  firmly  did  the  future  Empress  Alex- 
andra Feodorovna  of  All  the  Russias  take  the 
first  step  down  the  fatal  path  which  led  her  to 
the  bloodstained  cellar  at  Ekaterinburg. 

Brokenhearted  in  the  first  week  of  May  by 
Princess  Alix's  refusal.  Prince  Albert  Victor 
was  in  love  again  by  the  end  of  that  month. 
This  time  his  fancy  had  alighted  on  the  tall, 
dark-haired  and  distinguished-looking  Princess 
Helene  of  Orleans,  a  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  the  pretender  to  the  French  throne. 
Princess  Helene  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  By 
French  law  she  was  not  of  age,  being  twenty- 
one. 

Tils  fresh  emotion  had  not  long  been  flut- 
tering in  Prince  Eddy's  heart  before  the  queen, 
with  her  excellent  family  intelligence  service, 
and  her  instinct  like  a  Geiger  counter,  got  to 
know  about  it.  Sending  him  a  photograph  of 
herself  for  which  he  had  asked  her,  she  wrote 
from  Windsor  Castle: 

"I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  sub- 
ject of  your  future  marriage.  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  you  should  not  be  hurried  and  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  resist  all  the  wiles  and  at- 
tempts of  intriguers  and  bad  women  to  catch 
you.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  heard  it  ru- 
moured that  you  had  been  thinking  and  talk- 
ing of  Princesse  Helene  d'Orleans!  I  can't  be- 
lieve this  for  you  know  that  1  told  you  (as  I 
did  your  Parents  who  agreed  with  me)  that 
such  a  marriage  is  utterly  impossible.  None  of 
our  family  can  marry  a  catholic  without  losing 
all  their  rights  and  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
never  change  her  religion  and  to  change  her 
religion  merely  to  marry  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
deprecated  and  which  would  have  the  very 
worst  effect  possible  and  be  most  unpopular, 
besides  which  you  could  not  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Pretender  to  the  French  Throne. 
Politically  in  this  way  it  would  also  be  impos- 
sible. 

"That  being  the  case  you  should  avoid 
meeting  her  as  much  as  possible  as  it  would 
only  lead  to  make  you  unhappy  if  you  formed 
an  attachment  for  her." 

What  Queen  Victoria  did  not  know,  and 
would  hardly  have  credited  had  she  been  told, 
was  that  Prince  Eddy  had  already  begun  a 
flirtation  with  the  Qrleans  princess,  whom  he 
was  meeting  at  the  convenient  house  of  his 
sister.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Fife.  More- 
over, the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  three 
daughters  were  pressing  forward  the  claims  of 
Princess  Helene,  for  she  had  shown  what  was 
to  these  fond  ladies  the  supreme  good  taste  of 
having  loved  Prince  Eddy  hopelessly,  and  in 
silence,  for  three  long  years.  Prince  Eddy  was 
essentially  impressionable.  He  was  quickly  in- 
fluenced by  this  affectionate  cabal. 

In  one  of  his  infrequent  letters  to  his  brother 
Prince  George,  then  as  usual  at  sea.  Prince 
Eddy  wrote : 

"Vou  probably  know  through  the  girls, 
who  told  me  that  dear  Helene,  had  been  fond 
of  me  for  some  time.  I  did  not  realise  this  at 
first  although  the  girls  constantly  told  me  she 
liked  me,  for  she  never  showed  it  in  any  way. 
Well,  soon  after  you  left  and  as  I  knew  my 
chances  with  Alicky  were  all  over,  ...  I  saw 
Helene  several  times  at  Sheen,  and  naturally 
thought  her  everything  that  is  nice  in  a  girl, 
and  she  had  become  very  pretty  which  I  saw 
at  once  and  also  gradually  perceived  that  she 
really  liked  me.  ...  I  naturally  got  to  like,  or 
rather  love  her,  by  the  manner  she  showed  her 
affection  for  me." 

This  clandestine  romance  was  after  the 
Princess  of  Wales'  own  heart.  At  her  inspira- 
tion Prince  Eddy  persuaded  Princess  Helene 
to  promise  to  change  her  religion  and  to  marry 
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him.  In  August,  1890,  the  helpful  Due 
Fife  invited  the  Comte  and  the  Comt 
Paris  and  their  daughter  to  stay  at  Mar 
This  house  stands  in  the  wide,  shallow 
of  the  Dee  some  twelve  miles  from  Ba 
Here,  in  an  atmosphere  of  kilts  and 
rods,  and  amid  the  magenta  heather  ; 
silver  birches,  the  romance  between 
Eddy  and  the  French  princess  burgeonii 
how  was  Queen  Victoria  to  be  placat' 
won  round? 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  adroit  ar 
inine.  She  well  knew  that  Queen  Victol 
a  sentimentalist,  and  she  advised  thei 
couple  to  rush  across  country  to  Balmoi 
to  tell  the  queen  all.  So,  one  August  nn 
Prince  Eddy  and  Princess  Heldne  got 
carriage,  crossed  the  Linn  o'Dee,  and  r 
Balmoral  in  the  early  afternoon,  '^i 
imagine  what  a  thing  to  go  through/.' 
Eddy  told  his  brother  George,  "andt ( 
at  all  relish  the  idea.  ...  I  naturally  e> 
Grandmama  would  be  furious  at  th' 
and  say  it  was  quite  impossible  etc. 
stead  of  that  she  was  very  nice  about 
promised  to  help  us  as  much  as  p( 
which  she  is  now  doing.  ...  I  believ 
pleased  her  most  was  my  taking  Hel61 
her,  and  saying  we  had  arranged  it 
between  ourselves  without  consulting  c 
ents  first.  This  as  you  know  was  not  qu 
but  she  believed  it  all  and  was  quite  pi 
Helene  however  had  said  nothing  as  ye 
parents  which  was  the  worst  to  come 
poor  girl." 

There  now  began  a  tortuous  excha 
questionnaires  and  aide-memoire,  in-i 
the  queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  thei 
Minister  (then  Lord  Salisbury),  Lord  id 
bery.    Sir    Henry    Ponsonby,    Sir  nf 
Knollys  and  the  Lord  Chancellor:  thej 
being  to  establish  what  would  be  the 
tutional  position  of  the  heir  presul 
should  he  marry  either  a  Roman  Cl 
wife,  or  a  wife  who  had  renounced  h  tm 
religion  and  turned  Protestant.  Prince  1 1 
one  moment  declared  he  would  willing!  r 
cate  his  rights  to  the  succession.  "You  I : 
idea  how  I  love  this  sweet  girl  now,  and  \ 
could  never  be  happy  without  her."  ht  roi 
to  his  brother.  Meanwhile  the  Comte  d  Sii 
was  adamant  and  would  not  hear  of  ii 
marriage  under  any  circumstances,  in 
structed  his  daughter  to  withdraw  her  | 
sive  offer  of  apostasy.  In  the  autumn  i 
Princess  Helene  of  Orleans  went  to  Ri^ 
plead  in  person  with  the  Pope,  who  ecu 
confirm  the  verdict  of  the  Comte  de  Pe.lli 
the  spring  of  1891  the  whole  affair  wofi 
cially,  though  not  emotionally,  at  an  er 

Queen  Victoria,  who  did  not  knc 
grandson  very  well  and  always  saw  him  lai 
best  behavior,  was  persuaded  that  PrincB 
would  not  recover  from  this  blow  forB 
years.  Those  who  knew  the  prince  inti*l 
thought  differently.  Sir  Henry  Ponson  tei 
occasion  to  go  to  Marlborough  Housi. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  one  June  day  in  U 
accidentally  met  Prince  Eddy: 

"While  waiting  at  Marlborough  Ho  t< 
fore  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  home,  thi 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale  came  in 
room,"  Ponsonby  wrote  to  Queen  Vic: 
"and  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  though  of  co 
did  not  touch  on  this  subject,  as  ther 
others  there,  must  say  that  His  Royal 
ness  did  not  appear  depressed  but  talkei 
in  a  most  lively  manner. 

"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  cannot  help  th 
that  he  must  have  been  prepared  for  tl 
for  some  time  and  that  the  settlement 
impossible  situation  must  have  almost'  3" 
relief  to  him." 

The  legendary  love  of  Prince  Albert  ^"'^ 
and  Princess  Helene  of  Orleans,  aft' 
Duchess  of  Aosta,   is  commemoni 
Windsor  Castle  by  a  bead  wreath  with  i  - 
gle  word  "Helene"  upon  it,  which  is  i 
out  to  tourists  visiting  the  Duke  of  Cla  ' 
elaborate  tomb  in  the  annex  to  St.  G' 
Chapel.  This  wreath  was  left  there  on  th  haij 
acteristically  magnanimous  instructi( 
Queen  Mary,  who  liked  and  respected  1' ' 
Helene.  There  was  never  any  doubt  ol 
ality  of  Princess  Helene's  love  for  Prii 
bert  Victor,  who,  looking  to  Englis  ^ 
rather  like  a  tailor's  dummy,  might  ha\ 
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d  in  late-nineteenth-century  Paris  as 
id  fetching  beau.  After  his  death, 
-lelene  came  to  see  Queen  Victoria, 
dim  so  much,"  she  told  her,  "and  I 
ips  unwise  but  I  couldn't  do  anything 
ed  him  so  much — he  was  so  good." 
Albert  Victor's  part  in  this  romantic 
lid  be  more  touching  were  it  not  for 
ithat  he  was,  simultaneously,  in  love 
jone  else. 

ight  it  was  impossible  a  short  time 
lice  Eddy  wrote,  on  June  21,  1891,  to 
iful  Lady  Sybil  St.  Clair  Erskine,  a 

;  daughter  of  Lord  Rosslyn,  "to  

1  one  person  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
cording  to  things  in  general  it  should 
I  feel  that  exceptions  will  happen  at 
in  explain  it  easier  to  you  when  next 
than  by  writing.  I  only  hope  and 
this  charming  creature  which  has  so 
1  me,  is  not  merely  playing  with  my 
.  .  I  can't  believe  she  would  after 
has  already  said,  and  asked  me  to 
ilf  one  could  only  transplant  oneself 
.:hen,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  appear 
;  person  one  most  wishes  to  see  how 
that  would  be.  I  am  sure  if  it  were 
ible,  the  world  would  be  a  great  deal 
pan  it  is.  Don't  you  think  so?"  There 
]umber  of  such  letters,  all  of  which 
injudiciously  preserved,  crest  and  sig- 
(act. 

^der  if  you  really  love  me  a  little?" 
ddy  wrote  to  Lady  Sybil  one  week 
etter  just  quoted.  "1  ought  not  to  ask 
illy  question  I  suppose  but  still  I 
;  very  pleased  if  you  did  just  a  little 
fou  may  trust  me  not  to  show  your 
anyone.  .  .  .  You  can't  be  too  careful 

do  in  these  days,  when  hardly  any- 
)  be  trusted.  ...  It  is  very  hot  today 

very  languid  and  not  up  to  doing 

articular  series  of  letters  concludes 
marked  by  Lady  Sybil:  "Prince 
,\st  letter  before  his  death  to  me." 
r,  inquiring  about  the  truth  of  Lady 
ported  engagement  to  Lord  Burgh- 


ersch,  includes  a  sentence  reading:  "Don't 
be  surprised  if  you  hear  before  long  that  I  am 
engaged  also,  for  I  expect  it  will  come  off  soon. 
But  it  will  be  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it 
might  have  been  once,  .  .  .  but  still  it  can't  be 
helped." 

This  utterly  artless  set  of  letters  from  Prince 
Albert  Victor  to  Lady  Sybil  St.  Clair  Erskine 
shows  more  succinctly  than  any  other  written 
evidence  the  reasons  which  influenced  his  par- 
ents and  his  grandmother  to  beg  him  to  marry 
suitably  and  soon.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
peculiar  problems  which  they  were  ready  to 
hand  over,  as  though  on  a  platter,  to  Princess 
May  of  Teck. 

We  must  now  leave  Marlborough  House, 
Mar  and  Balmoral  and  see  what  has  been  hap- 
pening at  White  Lodge  where  Princess  May, 
entirely  oblivious  of  these  plans  and  projects, 
is  still  leading  her  useful  and  studious  life. 

On  June  12.  1891.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding  anniver- 
sary. White  Lodge  had  been  renovated  in 
honor  of  this  event,  and  two  garden  parties  for 
relations,  friends  and  neighbors  were  given  on 
successive  days.  The  Teck  family  were  en- 
sconced in  a  tent  of  pale  blue  and  cream  col- 
ored Indian  silk.  This  tent  was  flanked  by  two 
"immense  baskets  of  flowers,"  a  tribute  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Amongst  the  presents 
which  flowed  into  White  Lodge  was  a  "loveli- 
est of  watch  bracelets"  sent  to  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  by  the  queen.  Later  in  the  summer 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  came 
over  on  a  state  visit,  in  the  festivities  for  which 
Princess  May  and  her  parents  naturally  took 
part. 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  missed  both  the  Silver  Wedding  cele- 
brations and  the  emperor's  visit,  for  she  was 
afraid  of  the  influenza  epidemic  which  had 
again  broken  out  in  England.  ".  .  .  this  nasty 
Influenza  .  .  with  daily  reports,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  and  deaths;  this  made  me  nervous 
too,  the  idea  of  going  into  it,  into  the  pested 
air,  from  here,  where  the  air  is  so  pure  ...  1 


had  to  ask  myself :  is  it  prudent  for  both  of  us, 
to  expose  ourselves  to  this  illness,  to  be  laid  up 
with  it  there  for  no  use?" 

Although  the  grand  duchess  would  not  ad- 
mit it,  the  German  air  was  equally  "pested." 
"The  Influenza  is  raging — and  the  Hospitals 
are  all  crowded  with  patients,"  wrote  the  Em- 
press Frederick  from  Berlin  in  the  winter  of 
1891.  The  influenza  pandemic  of  1889  to  1890 
had  started  in  Central  Asia  with  a  handful  of 
cases  at  Bokhara  and  spread  thence  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Soon  it  was  reported  that  it  had 
reached  Paris  and  Berlin,  London  and  New 
York.  In  Europe  it  recurred  in  an  epidemic 
form  in  1891  and  1892.  In  January  of  the  latter 


A  small  daily  task,  if  it  be  really  daily, 
will  beat  the  labors  of  a  spasmodic 
Hercules. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

Barchester  Towers 


year  500  deaths  from  influenza  were  reported 
in  London  alone.  One  of  Princess  May's  own 
friends,  a  girl  of  about  her  age,  died  of  the  in- 
fluenza. It  seemed  to  Princess  May  a  tiresome 
and  potentially  dangerous  disease,  though  it 
was,  of  course,  absurd  of  Aunt  Augusta  to 
take  it  so  seriously.  How  could  Princess  May 
suppose  that  this  germ  from  Bokhara,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  would  shortly  alter  the  course  of  her 
whole  life? 

The  year  1891  was  a  busy  and  apparently  a 
happy  one  for  Princess  May.  Her  diary  records 
the  usual  round  of  functions:  "In  the  evening 
Mama  gave  away  prizes  to  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  in  Aldersgate  Street"; 
"Mama  opened  an  industrial  exhibition"  at 
Hackney;  "Mama  opened  an  exhibition  at 
King  Edward  ragged  schools,  Spitalfields" ; 
"Went  to  Ly  Wolverton's  where  Mama  read 
&  I  sang  to  some  poor  men  from  Westmin- 


ster"; "drove  to  Camberwell  where  Mama 
opened  the  Institute  &  Gymnasium  which  Ly 
Wolverton  ga\e  to  the  Parish.  The  Dean  & 
Mr  Chapman  made  charming  speeches  & 
Mama's  speech  was  so  touching  that  we 
nearly  wept.  It  was  quite  the  nicest  function  I 
have  ever  been  at."  She  was  also  attending 
courses  of  lectures  on  Elizabethan  literature 
and  on  social  hygiene.  All  these  activities  were 
interlaced  with  attendance  at  court  balls,  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  theater,  dinner  parties  at 
Marlborough  House  and  with  Uncle  George 
Cambridge. 

All  through  this  year  Princess  May  had 
been  seeing  her  Cousin  Louise  at  Sheen  Lodge 
regularly.  She  had  also  seen  a  fair  amount  of 
her  other  Wales  cousins,  with  the  exception  of 
Prince  Eddy.  In  January,  1891,  Princess  May 
had  been  to  stay  at  Sandringham  for  six  days 
with  her  parents.  In  late  October  they  met  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Easton:  "he  was  perfectly 
charming."  Princess  May  told  her  Aunt  Au- 
gusta. By  now  she  was  not  entirely  unaware  of 
what  might  be  pending  for  her  in  the  future. 
Neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  suppressed  but  wild  ex- 
citement and  high  tension,  said  a  word  about 
the  marriage  possibilities  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  thankful  to  them  for  their 
reticence. 

In  the  last  week  of  October  the  Tecks  were 
given  a  signal  as  clear,  as  swift,  as  dazzling  as 
a  Bengal  rocket.  Princess  May  and  her 
brother.  Prince  Adolphus.  were  commanded 
to  proceed  to  Balmoral  Castle  without  delay. 

When  this  summons  to  Balmoral  reached 
them.  Princess  May  and  her  parents  were 
slaying  with  Lady  Wolverton  at  Coombe 
Wood.  The  queen's  message  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
who  replied  to  it  with  astounding  prompti- 
tude. Queen  Victoria  had  deliberately  re- 
frained from  asking  her  cousin  to  accompany 
her  children,  since  she  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Princess  May  on  her 
own.  Eager  and  indiscreet  as  ever.  Princess 
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I  color  is  briglit.  sparkling,  sunny.  And  llie  look  is  soft. 
1  tniie.  completely  natural. 

brighter,  "happier  *  haircolor  —  the  kind  yo//  can 
)  ■.  easily,  with  Roux! 

1  Koiix  is  a  family  of  hair  rinses,  tints,  color  shampoos. 

2  eiiers.  So  whatever  yonr  purpose  —  to  brighten  dull 

i  or'to  color  gray  hair,  to  match  your  natural  color  or 
y  an  exciting  new  one.  to  use  a  temporary  coloring 
:  shampoos  out  or  a  lasting  one  that  doesn't  - 

3  hiid  a  Roux  product  designed  specifically  for  your 

^  e.  And  each  of  them,  temporary  or  lasting,  coloring  or 
i  ener,  is  designed  with  just  one  thing  in  mind  — 
1  loveliest  hair  of  your  life! 
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CREME  HAIRDRESSING 

?  counters  everywhere 


Treat  yourself  to  a  luscMS  complexion! 

So  fresh,  so  naturally  appealing  .  .  •  that's  the  complexion  beauty  you  get 
with  Woodbury  Dream  Make-up !  The  secret's  Dreamlite,  the  exclusive 
ingredient  that  keeps  Woodbury  Make-up  completely  color-true  to  you.  Use 
Woodbury  night  and  day . . .  see  how  luscious  your  complexion  can  be ! 
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,  elaide  hinted  broadly  that  she  her- 
1  ha\e  liked  to  have  been  invited  too: 
a  line,"  she  wrote  from  Coombe 
lot  to  keep  the  messenger  too  long 

!  1  thank  you  for  your  very  dear  letter 
ty  with  what  joy  my  Children  will 

I  r  gracious  and  more  than  kind  sum- 
uigh  I  must  own  that  I  feel  inclined 
!ici  envious!  and  not  a  little  jealous 
eft  out  in  the  cold  and  not  invited  to 
i\  them!  albeit  icrv  much  gratified 
Oil  kind  wish  to  have  them  with  you 
:  while." 

iciicss  of  Teck  had  been  asked  to  Bal- 
\  once  in  her  life,  and  this  had  been 
1  w  licn  she  and  her  husband  had  gone 
leic  in  October,  1868.  As  the  queen 
J  became  more  and  more  unwilling  to 
'  ar  Scotland."  Here  in  her  northern 
!  he  queen  led  an  even  more  retiring 
she  did  at  Windsor  Castle  or  at  Os- 
)use.  She  paid  a  two-week  visit  to 
each  June,  traveling  in  a  special 
;  would  go  north  again  in  August, 
on  through  the  late  summer  and  the 
ito  early  winter.  It  would  be  hard  to 
e  the  deliberate  isolation— indeed, 
;y — of  the  queen's  existence  at  Bal- 
5metimes  she  was  not  seen  by  her 
i  or  her  few  guests  for  days  at  a  time, 
d  work  steadily  at  her  red  dispatch 
letters  and  at  much  other  business,  a 
aken  only  by  drives  to  or  picnics  at 
her  of  the  little  houses  she  had  had 
fed  on  the  Balmoral  estate, 
utine  of  life  at  Balmoral  was  stiff 
:;.  Every  detail  of  it  was  dictated  by 
n,  who  supervised  the  meals,  the 
d's  curriculum,  the  stalking,  and 
use  of  the  ponies  in  the  stables.  She 
)uch  with  her  guests,  household  and 
by  writing  notes.  Cabinet  ministers 
laying  at  Balmoral,  which  was  un- 
ble,  chilly  and  run  on  conventual 
^ueen  Victoria's  day  the  house,  which 
lly  light  and  airy,  was  rendered 
y  the  dark  marmalade-colored  paint 
ivered  all  the  paneling  and  other 
k.  Tartan  prevailed  everywhere— in 
ets,  in  upholstery,  in  curtains, 
normal  course  of  events  Queen  Yie- 
ld never  have  dreamed  of  asking  her 
5e  cousin's  children  to  Balmoral — 
any  prejudice  against  them,  but  sim- 
ise  she  would  have  found  it  embar- 
for  fundamentally  the  queen  was 
865  she^ad  written  to  the  Empress 
:  "I  have  been  now  30  years  in 
•&  therefore  ought  to  know  what  shd 
am  terribly  shy  &  nervous  &  always 
.'.The  queen  had  a  little  diffident  shrug 
loulders.  and  a  benevolent  nervous 
frich  revealed  her  teeth,  and  reminded 
I  amiable  field  mouse.  Even  lo  people 
n  the  house  Queen  Victoria  was  not, 
I  ,  easy  of  access.  She  appeared  only 
5hours  for  meals. 

1  Ktremely  small  old  lady  of  seventy- 
I ;  iii'one  leg  and  dressed  in  stiff  black 
a  soft  white  lace  cap  on  her  white 
*  an  air  of  imposing  dignity  about  her. 
T  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
\<  we.  Thickly  carpeted  corridors  led  to 
rue  apartments,  which  smelled  of 
:  ^v\er  water.  Door  after  door  would 
i  essly  opened  until  one  reached  the 
i  ctum  and  came  face  to  face  with  this 
.1  e  figure  in  black. 

:  .1  crew  up  in  her  lifetime,  and  has  in- 
■  'fall  proportion  since,  that  Queen 
N  an  austere  and  alarming  old 
.  \as  neither.  She  was,  primarily, 
Tt  and  anxious  for  others  to  be 
le  was  liable  to  fits  of  uncontrollable 

(  She  derived  an  innocent  delight 
;  little  old-fashioned  private  the- 

Ifvhich  her  household  would  organize 

t  musement,  and  which  her  grandson 

:  idy  despised. 

■  ueen's  favorite  role,  perhaps,  was 
f  iviser  to  young  people  who  were  un- 
'  r  had  got  into  difficulties.  Her  one 
V;  to  help  and  to  alleviate;  but  she 
tlse  she  advised  to  listen  to  her  advice. 
I"  1  children  are  very  often  a  gt  trial  at 
wrote  in  March,  1880,  "but  one  gets 


accustomed  lo  their  follies  as  time  goes  on  & 
many  things  right  themselves:  still  it  is  very 
wrong  of  young  people  not  to  listen  or  take 
advice— for  they  have  no  experience.  We  Par- 
ents have  much  to  go  through— much  to 
bear!" 

The  queen  had  a  definite  reason  for  asking 
Princess  May  of  Teck  in  November,  1891. 
She  wanted  to  get  to  know  her  better,  and  to 
confirm  her  own  opinion  that  the  girl  would 
make  a  suitable  future  queen. 

After  arranging  1800  garments  for  the  Lon- 
don Needlework  Guild  at  White  Lodge  on 
November  fourth.  Princess  May,  together 
with  her  brother  Prince  Dolly,  caught  the 


night  train  to  Aberdeen.  Her  parents  came  to 
see  them  off.  "Reached  Aberdeen  at  8,  red 
carpet  &  the  station  master  to  meet  us.  felt 
rather  shy,  he  took  us  to  the  hotel  close  by 
where  we  washed  and  breakfasted. . .  .  We  left 
again  by  the  9.30  train  (we  kept  our  saloon  car- 
riage) for  Ballater,"  Princess  May  reported  in 
a  letter  to  her  mother.  On  their  arrival  at  Bal- 
moral they  were  met  at  the  door  by  "Aunt 
Beatrice"  Battenberg,  who  took  them  to  their 
rooms.  They  lunched  at  two  o'clock,  the 
brother  and  sister  sitting  one  on  each  side  of 
their  hostess,  the  queen. 

"Your  dear  Children  arrived  safely  after  12, 
looking  very  well,"  the  queen  telegraphed  to 


Princess  Mary  Adelaide.  "Fine  day.  Very 
pleased  to  see  them  here." 

This  important  visit  to  Balmoral  lasted  for 
ten  days.  Princess  May  went  out  driving  a 
good  deal,  walked  alone  with  the  queen,  at- 
tended the  rehearsal  and  the  actual  perform- 
ances of  two  theatrical  pieces  in  the  Balmoral 
ballroom,  played  with  Princess  Beatrice's  chil- 
dren, and  smoked  cigarettes  with  her  brother 
and  her  Aunt  Beatrice  in  the  latter's  rooms. 
The  ten  days  in  the  almost  weird  seclusion  of 
Balmoral  sped  quickly  by,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  left  for  London  on  November  fourteenth. 

Queen  Victoria  was  highly  satisfied  with 
Princess  May's  visit.  She  found  her  "so 


Barbara  J.,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  ''wonderfully  hypothetical  character  straight  out  of  our  imaginations  .  .  . 

but  she  is  also  every  career  girl .  .  ."  These  were  the  first  words  which  introduced  Barbara  J.  three  years  ago. 
She  h  very  real.  We  see  her  on  her  way  to  work  every  day,  in  offices,  shopping.  We  have  chosen  one  of  the  very  many  real 
Barbara  J.'s  to  be  our  model — for  she,  like  the  many  others,  looks  wonderful,  spends  little,  and  knows: 

How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing  I 


Although  she  is  Barbara  J.  to  us,  her  real 
name  is  Mollie  Farnham.  Mollie teaches 
kindergarten  in  a  public  school  in  the 
Midwest.  Her  fashion  needs  are  similar 
to  those  of  most  working  girls.  She  likes 
good  separates  and  casual  dresses  for 
school,  something  less  casual  for  after- 
school  movies,  dinner  or  theater  dates. 
Her  call  for  very  formal  clothes  is  small 
(she  didn't  wear  one  full-length  gown 
last  year),  but  she  does  like  to  get  dressed 
up  for  informal  dances  and  parties. 


Mollie  already  has  in  her  wardrobe  a 
few  dresses,  blouses,  skirts  and  sweat- 
ers collected  over  the  past  several  years. 
She  keeps  a  shoe  wardrobe  of  three 
basic  pumps — black,  tan  and  navy. 
What  she  is  looking  for  right  now  is  one 
good  skirt  to  start  the  school  year  off 
with.  She  can  make  her  own  additions, 
combine  the  skirt  with  other  separates 
already  in  her  wardrobe,  and  have 
countless  variations  to  wear  every  day 
of  the  school  week.       By  BET  HART. 


Mollie  does  look  for  a  skirt  and  does  buy  one — this  one 
of  unpressed  pleats  in  one  of  her  favorite  colors,  camel. 
She  also  invests  in  a  beige  shirt  in  easy-to-care-for 
Dacron  and  cotton.  Skirt,  $12.95;  blouse,  S4.95. 


Mollie  likes  to  knit,  and  makes  this  waist-length  cardigan 
in  a  beige  to  match  her  new  blouse.  It  has  a  single 
cable  on  either  side  of  the  front,  and  a  low  pocket 
detail.  Journal  Sweater  Design  No.  2941,  25c.  * 


Our  new 
>•  J  Barbara  J.  also  likes 

monograms,  and  has  done 
many  herself.  To  her 
shirt  she  adds  initials 
in  a  deeper  shade 
j    \      of  beige— uses  Vogue's 
monogram  pattern 
No.  9238,  50  cents.  ( 


Mollie  wears  her  three  new 
separates  together  and  they  add 
up  to  a  very  pretty  costume. 
She  likes  the  all-one-color  look 
which  can  be  accented  with 
either  black  or  beige. 


September  Fashion  $ 

s 

Camel  wool  skirt 

$12 

95 

Beige  blouse 

4 

95 

Cardigan  to  make 

6 

50 

TOTAL 

$24 

40 

Mollie  makes  her  investment  go 
farther  by  mixing  her  new  separates 
with  old  ones.  Here  she  wears 
her  new  skirt  with  a  jersey  blouse 
bought  several  years  ago. 


*  Pennsylvania  residents  add  3H%  Penna.  sales  tax.  Order  from  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 
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improved  in  looks,"  and  wrote  of  her  to  the 
Empress  Frederick : 

"Today  is  again  wet  and  cheerless.  We  have 
seen  a  gt  deal  of  May  &  Dolly  Teck  during 
these  10  days  visit  here  &  I  cannot  say  enough 
good  of  them.  May  is  a  particularly  nice  girl, 
so  quiet  &  yet  cheerful  &  so  vy  carefully 
brought  up  &  so  sensible.  She  is  grown  very 
pretty." 

To  this  letter  the  Empress  Frederick  sent  a 
grudging  reply:  "I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  are 
pleased  with  May  &  Dolly  Teck.— I  wonder 
whether  Eddy— will  ever  marry  May?  .  .  some 
people  said  there  was  not  much  in  May — that 
she  was  a  little  'obeiflachlich"  [shallow  or 


superficial]  but  you  know  how  little  worth 
such  criticisms  are  in  general." 

"You  speak  of  May  Teck,"  Queen  Victoria 
answered.  "I  think  &  hope  that  Eddy  will  try 
&  marry  her  for  I  think  she  is  a  superior  girl — 
quiet  &  reserved  till  you  know  her  well — but 
she  is  the  reverse  of  obcrflachlich.  She  has  no 
frivolous  tastes,  has  been  very  carefully 
brought  up  &  is  well  informed  &  always 
occupied." 

The  queen  had  given  the  young  Tecks  a  let- 
ter for  their  mother.  In  this  she  wrote:  "...  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  before  of  knowing 
May  well  or  Dolly  either,  &  I  am  so  glad  to 
find  that  they  were  soon  quite  at  their  ease 


with  us.  They  are  so  well  brought  up  &  have 
such  good  manners  wh.  in  the  present  day  is 
not  too  frequent.  May  is  a  dear,  charming  girl, 
&  so  sensible  &  unfrivolous. — She  was  in  great 
good  looks."  To  this  letter  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  again  replied  very  promptly  and  in 
her  most  effusive  vein,  thanking  the  queen  for 
her  praise  of  "our  dear  Children"  and  for  her 
kindness  to  them.  "You  treated  them  with  so 
much  affection  that  they  very  soon  lost  all  shy- 
ness and  felt,  as  they  tell  me,  quite  at  their  ease 
with  you,  dearest  Cousin  .  .  .  When  you  are 
again  at  Windsor,  I  hope  I  may  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  kissing  your  dear  hands  and 
thanking  you  de  vhe  voix  for  having  made  my 
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smoother  wasli-to-wash  freshness  with 
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May  and  Dolly  so  happy  and  so  tb 
at  home  with  your  dear,  gracious  sel 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  and  her 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  now  b 
vinced  that  Prince  Eddy  would  pn 
Princess  May.  Although  his  mother 
dead,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  cont 
confide  in  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset 
corded  their  talks  in  her  journal, 
not  softened  Lady  Geraldine.  She 
hatred  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  at  fe\ 
On  November  twelfth  the  Duke  of  Ct 
came  to  see  Lady  Geraldine  and  sp 
May  at  Balmoral!!!  and  what  it  me 
thinks  just  as  I  do,  that  the  Queen  I 
told  .  .  .  'how  popular  it  would  be"!! 
sent  for  the  girl  ...  to  see  what  she 
like,  with  a  view  to  the  project!!  he 
seen  P[rincess]  M[ary  Adelaide]  jisc 
nothing."  ' 

On  November  fifteenth  the  cfui 
Teck,  her  husband  and  Prince  Dolly  v 
enough  to  call  on  Lady  Geraldine  to 
the  latest  good  news.  Lady  Geraldir 
became  almost  demonic: 

"Presently  the  rest  of  the  pari 
Pfrincess]  M[ary  Adelaide],  P[rince 
and  Dolly  just  returned  (this  morni 
from  Balmoral! — Evidently  that  is  i 
P[rincess]  M[ary  Adelaide]  informed 
Queen  has  fallen  in  love  with  my  c 
specially  May !  she  thinks  her  so  well 
up!  so  amusing  (the  very  last  thinj 
world  I  should  say  she  is!!)  etc 
[Princess]  M[ary  Adelaide]  at  all  c 
satisfied  it  is  to  be!  The  Duke  talking 
prospects!!  enchanted  at  them!!" 

On  December  1891,  the  Prince 
wrote  to  his  mother,  the  queen,  fro  i 
borough  House:  ".  .  .  You  may  I  thi  n 
your  mind  quite  easy  about  Eddy— AjSl 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  fi 
we  thought  it  best  'cic  itc  pas  hrusi 
(  hoses'  &  as  she  is  coming  to  us  with 
ents  after  Xmas  to  Sandringham  ev 
wi 


I  am  sure  be  satisfactorily  settle^ 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  overlool 


■ 


odd  streak  of  precipitancy  in  Princi 
otherwise  flaccid  character,  which  had! 
him  to  switch  his  aftections  in  one  we 
Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  to  Princess  H 
Orleans,  and  then  to  split  these  feelings 
between  the  latter  princess  and  Ladyl 
Clair  Erskine.  Dear  and  good,  Prino 
Victor  was  also  pliable  and  obedient, 
idea  had  been  inserted  into  his  head, 
on  it.  He  was  now  all  agog  at  the  pro 
marrying  Princess  May.  On  the  very 
which  his  father  was  writing  to  thJ 
about  the  importance  of  a  decent  Intel 
fore  the  proposal.  Prince  Eddy  was 
under  the  same  roof  with  Princess  Mayl 
parents— that  of  the  De  Falbes'  ovf 
house  in  Bedfordshire,  Luton  Hoo. 


r^incess  May  arrived  at  Luton  Hoo 
cember  second  with  her  parents  and  xi 
there  until  the  seventh.  The  day  followil 
arrival  was  a  Thursday :  "A  dull  day,' 
May  recorded  in  her  diary.  This  enl 
reference  to  the  weather  solely,  for  in 
way  was  Thursday,  December  3,  1891 
day  for  Princess  May.  She  lunched  \ 
shooters,  and  walked  with  them  aftery 
the  evening  there  was  a  county  ball  a 
Hoo.  Now,  in  her  overheated  house  ^ 
Falbe  had  an  overheated — and 
nished — boudoir.  Into  this  room,  wl 
house  guests  and  the  country  neighbtl 
frolicking  in  the  ballroom,  Prince  Edd; 
cousin  Princess  May.  He  proposed  to 
was  accepted. 

"To  my  great  surprise  Eddy  propose 
during  the  evening  in  Mme  de 
boudoir — Of  course  I  said  yes— Wea 
very  happy— Kept  it  secret  from  ev< 
but  Mama  &  Papa."  This  extract  con" 
wise  from  Princess  May"s  diary. 

To  us.  living  in  a  completely  diffen 
the  phrase  "of  course  I  said  yes"  may 
little  surprising.  It  is  not  so,  in  fact 
period  royal  marriages  were  seldom  n^ 
love:  only  two  of  the  queen's  own  c 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Arg) 
Princess  Beatrice,  had  married  for  this 
anil  Princess  Louise  lived  to  regret  it 
over,  many  factors  would  have  inf 
Princess  May's  acceptance  of  her  COU: 
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ilhe  had  been  reared  to  venerate  the 
d  to  recognize  that  the  first  duty  of 
h  prince  or  princess  was  to  help 
and  add  to  its  luster.  To  Princess 

0  all  her  family  royalty  was  a  pro- 
le  highest  and  the  finest  in  the  world. 

an  analogy,  she  was  like  a  girl  at 
ir  ballet  school,  trained  as  a  dancer 
hood,  and  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
!  prima  ballerina's  position  at  the 
us  theater  in  the  world.  Think,  too, 
nt  was  this  sudden  prospect  in  con- 
obscure  life  she  had  been  leading  at 

■as  one  other  factor  involved,  and 
isound  paradoxical:  Princess  May 
jousin  Prince  Eddy,  but  she  did  not 
very  well.  As  we  shall  observe,  she 
ave  qualms  and  doubts  during  her 
igement,  but  on  that  evening  in 
albe's  boudoir  not  one  of  these  had 
y  opportunity  to  appear. 

1  day  Prince  Eddy  went  out  hunting, 
ing  he  came  to  Princess  May's  room 
:d  her  "a  charming  telegram  from 
"  After  dinner  they  played  bezique 


chance?  Correct!  That  Princess  May  should 
now  become  the  heroine  of  a  royal  Cinderella 
story  annoyed  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset  be- 
yond endurance. 

Princess  May's  uncle,  who  was  also  Lady 
Geraldine's  idol,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  had 
called  on  Lady  Geraldine  to  tell  her  the  news. 
"Of  course  we  discussed  it  all  and  at  first  had  a 
stormy  interview,  alas!  for  I  could  not  feign 
pleasure  I  do  not  feel,"  Lady  Geraldine  told 
her  journal.  ".  .  .  [The  Prince  of  Wales]  says 
May  is  the  most  charming  girl  he  has  ever 
come  across — (considering  he  has  known  her 
intimately  since  her  birth,  it  has  taken  him 
some  considerable  time  to  find  it  out,  nearly 


IHE  B[ES 


STANLEY  DONALDSON 

rich  bees  live  in  a  five-story 
liouse, 

temple  to  blossoms  blown; 

the  honey,  gone  with  the 

jeeman's  smoke, 

IS  never  been  quite  their 

>wn. 

rich  bees  live  in  a  white- 

lainted  house. 

le  forest  bees  live  in  their 

tree, 

their  honey,  lost  to  a 

oee-boy  spy, 

IS  the  tang  of  liberty. 


he  next  morning  ("lovely  day")  they 
ographed,  and  Prince  Eddy  set  off 
n  and  for  Windsor  to  announce  the 
It  to  his  parents  and  to  seek  the 
f  the  queen.  Prince  Dolly  arrived  at 
0  that  evening  and  "was  astounded 
S  news."  The  engagement  had  come 
lun  had  been  officially  intended,  and 
n  found  possible  to  keep  it  quiet.  A 
aiouncement  was  made.  Pecem- 
V  th  Princess  May  left  Luton  for 
n  )n  reaching  St.  Pancras  Station  she 
ir  le  first  heady  time  in  her  life,  lustily 
i  ■  the  crowd.  It  was  no  longer  Prin- 
a  Adelaide  who  was  the  center  of  the 
s  tention.  The  London  crowd's  ova- 
1'  om  now  on  reserved  for  the  shy  but 
t  i;ure  of  Princess  May. 
Ii.ks  lunched  at  Marlborough  House 
Ipcess  May  received  "a  warm  wel- 
'  i  the  afternoon  the  queen  made  one 
ri-  sallies  from  Windsor  to  London  in 
til  congratulate  her  heir  presumptive 
s  fianced :  Princess  May. 

-■  IS  one  individual  in  London  who 

II  ner  shared  the  queen's  pleasure,  the 
atisfaction  and  the  Tecks'  overt  de- 

it  le  engagement  of  Princess  May  to 

III  of  Clarence  and  Avondale. 
5 1  s  person  Princess  Helene  of  Orleans? 
)r  rincess  Helene  was  not  in  London. 
P;icess  Helene  had,  that  autumn,  sent 
:  Idy  an  enchanting  letter  releasing 
o  his  promises,  giving  him  her  blessing 

'nishing  him  to  perform  his  duty  as 
it  English  prince  by  immediately 

a  Protestant  princess. 
0  hen,  if  not  Princess  Helene,  could 
fa  d  to  be  gratified  at  Princess  May's 

?  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset  per 


one  quarter  of  a  century!!!!)  [The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  also  spoke]  of  P[rincess]  M[ary 
Adelaide]'s  gigantic  popularity!!  and  more 
gigantic  luck ! !  how  everything  has  played  into 
her  hands  .  .  ." 

In  an  entry  in  her  diary  dated  December  8, 
1891,  however,  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset 
plays  into  our  hands,  for  any  evidence  in 
Princess  May's  favor  from  so  intensely  prej- 
udiced a  witness  carries  total  conviction: 

"I  saw  the  Duke's  carriage  drive  up!  and 
out  jumped  May!  and  rushed  up  to  my  room 
and  into  my  arms!!  so  radiantly  happy  one 
could  not  but  be  glad !  P[rincess]  M[ary  Ade- 
laide] had  remained  down  in  my  drawing  room 


because  of  her  knee,  so  we  ran  down  to  her 
and  found  Dolly  there  too  and  .  .  .  they  told 
me  all  the  story  of  how  it  all  took  place  at 
Luton,  and  how  it  has  woken  him  up !  and  how 
bright  and  radiant  he  is  and  not  at  all  shy!! 

Other  witnesses  confirm  that  Prince  Eddy's 
feelings  had  once  more  undergone  a  windmill 
revolution,  and  that,  having  at  last  taken  a 
really  irrevocable  decision  about  his  future,  he 
was  blissfully  contented  with  the  result.  It 
seems  probable  that  Princess  May  had  infected 
him  with  her  high  spirits,  which  were  just  then 
much  to  the  fore.  At  Luton  Hoo,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Prince  Eddy's  proposal,  he  and  Prin- 
cess May  had.  in  her  words,  "flitted  about . . . 


Feel  alive  Feel  beautiful.  That  young  feeling  is  all  yours  ...  in  the  new 
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in  suppressed  excitement,"  and  when  she  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  the  other  girls  stay- 
ing in  the  house  Princess  May  had  picked  up  her 
skirts  and  waltzed  round  and  round  her  bed- 
room. It  was  in  this  euphoric  mood  that  she  had 
returned  to  London  and  in  this  mood  that  she 
now  went  rushing  about  the  capital  with  her 
future  bridegroom. 

On  December  nineteenth  Prince  Eddy  came  to 
stay  for  two  days  at  White  Lodge  and  in  the  week 
before  this  Princess  May,  Prince  Eddy  and  the 


Teck  parents  had  all  been  at  Windsor  as  the 
guests  of  the  queen.  When  Princess  May  left 
Windsor  after  this  visit  she  received  a  letter  from 
the  queen  part  of  which  read: 

"1  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  alone. 
Darling  Child,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  when  you 
come  with  Mama  to  Osborne.  In  the  meantime 
let  me  however  say  how  much  I  rejoice  at  your  be- 
coming My  Grandchild  &  how  much  confidence 
I  have  in  you,  to  fill  worthily  the  important  posi- 
tion to  which  you  are  called  by  your  marriage 


with  Eddy.  Marriage  is  the  mosi  important  step 
which  can  be  taken  &  should  not  be  looked  upon 
lightly  or  as  ah  roses.  The  trials  in  life  in  fact  begin 
with  marriage,  &  no  one  should  forget  that  it  is 
only  by  mutually  giving  way  to  one  another  &  by 
mutual  respect  &  confidence  as  well  as  love- 
that  true  happiness  can  be  obtained. — Dear 
Eddy  is  a  dear,  good  boy  .  .  ." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  both 
welcomed  their  future  daughter-in-law  with  open 
arms.  Each  had  written  her  a  warm  and  charming 
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letter  and  in  London  she: 
constantly  in  and  out  ofi 
ough  House.  "Lunched  at' 
ough  House— Then  Eddy  i 
Lord  Mayor.  Then  I  sawde 
looking  thin  but  well— Tor^ 
were  shut  up  in  their  rooms;|]| 
ful  colds." 

Apart  from  Lady  Geral  j 
erset  there  was  another  ^ 
London  who  was  almost  e  i 
pleased  by  the  Clarence  er 
This  was  Prince  Eddy's  Au 
Queen  Victoria's  third  dau' 
since  1866,  Princess  Ch 
Schleswig-Holstein.  She 
daughters  and  to  Princess, 
it  had  seemed  \ery  odd  that 
these  gills  should  have  be( 
by  Prince  Eddy  as  his 

Another  aunt  of  Princ#l 
Empress  Frederick,  who 
hoped  to  see  one  of  her 
transformed  into  Duchess  c 
and  Avondale.  wrote  to  b 
the  queen : 

"My  beloved  Mama,  Ix 
you  most  sincere  &  heartfe 
ulations  on  dear  Eddy' 
ment — which  is,  I  am  sure- 
&  Beriie  &  Alix  wished! 
[Adelaide'  is  indeed  a  luciq 
the  one  wish  of  her  heart  ha 
filled  for  her  child,  and  la 
is  supremely  happy  ...  I 
glad  that  Eddy  is  engaged  i 
a  home  of  his  own  &  that, 
wife  is  not  too  young.' 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Me 
Strelitz  had  been  taken  u 
the  announcement.  "My 
full  I  don't  know  where 
she  wrote  to  Princess  Mao 
"No!  my  astonishment! 
quite  vague,  the  little  I 
about  it  and  then  arrives 
gram !  .  .  Oh,  how  dear  M<, 
have  rejoiced  ...  to  me  it 
dream,  having  been  out  of 
how  did  it  come  on?  .  .  . 
poor  Franz  say?  does 
swear?  perhaps  both!  .  . 
dine — what  will  she  say  ? ! ! 

To  Queen  Victoria  theg 
ess  also  wrote,  "I  never  wi 
tounded  than  when  Maryl 
arrived!  I  had  not  been  in 
perhaps  because  when  pet 
of  it  and  Mary  seemed  aiu^ 
I  always  admonished  heri^ 
of  it  thinking  it  never 
therefore  not  wishing  to 
even  in  thought,  what  i 
raise  the  dear  child's  hop 
had  any — and  lead  to  notli 

The  grand  duchess  hadj 
Remplin  to  attend  the  we 
Prince  of  Anhalt.  While 
had  met  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
return  she  wrote  a  long  k 
brother  the  Duke  of  CamI 

"Just  before  going  to 
got  your  letter,  so  doubly  v 
it  gave  me  the  first  detail 
engagement.  ...  I  truly  re. 
dear  child's  happiness  and 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  gn 
and  yet,  what  may  that  fu 
our  times  .  .  .  has  she  the 
feeling  of  importance  as  to 
position,  as  a/I  will  devoht 
will  be  demanded  of  her . 

"Young  William  II  saiJ,. 
glad.  May  is  the  wife  for  I 
so  gltid  for  Aunt  Mary  too 
amused  at  those  German 
who  had  turned  up  their  n, 
prospect  of  a  marriage 
now  she  has  drawn  the 
pulling  sweet  faces,  espec 
the  Emp.  approved  so  hi 
it  /.V  extraordinary,  accorc 
cient  views,  but  it  is  a  i 
Nation  wishing  it,  the  So' 
pros  ing  and  the  young  p< 
happy!" 

( To  Be  Conl'nuei 
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CAN  DAWDLERS  BE  SPEEDED  UP? 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20 


i  decided  to  turn  over  a 
the  family,  ifs  wise  to  get 
lenefit  from  it  by  a  friendly 
The  parent  might  say, 
ed  that  it's  foolish  for 
nagging  you  every  minute 
g  up  and  getting  ready  for 
lUSt  irritate  you  and  make 
)  go  slower  and  slower.  It 
:ars  me  out.  I'm  going  to 
e  care  of  my  job  and  let 
ire  of  yours.  I'll  just  ca 
nd  then  let  you  do  the 
bst  cases  this  won't  cause 
it  reformation.  In  fact,  a 
as  developed  procrastina- 
e  point  usually  has  to  test 
Ito  the  limit.  The  first  few 


iNOyFORA 
MEXICAN  BOY 

^£RT  GRANT  BURNS 
way, 

1  with  his  dark  eyes 
ig  roundly 

he  can  hardly  see  my 

iun  in  his, 
g  for  nothing  and 
ing 
hing. 

ikes  one  give  him 

ly 

'erything  he  gets, 
jwn  tummy 
is  face:  He  inspects 
ind  of  unbelief 
of  candj  wrapped 
ow  paper. 

wrdlessly 

troken  wooden  steps, 
:ing  a  smile 
;rty  of  sunlight,  with 
!ce 

thing  in  his  hands. 
II.  He  is  too 
id  to  eat  it. 


ill  be  agony  for  them.  The 
t  parent  will  have  to  give 
Drt  to  the  impatient  one; 
r  have  to  restrain  him  or 
tie  force.  The  child  will 
Dme  hustling  downstairs 
to  leave  the  house.  This  is 
igh  for  a  start.  Suppose  he 
Ibus?  I'd  let  him.  I'd  be 
V  to  taunt  him,  but  rather 
eympathetic  ("I  guess  it's 
k!  t  first  when  you're  used  to 
n  ided  so  often"),  since  the 
•"  he  plan  is  to  help  him.  not 
e  with  him.  If  he  begs  to  be 
ochool,  I'd  agree  to  do  it 
't  i  remind  him  that  it  won't 
rn  how  to  run  his  own 
'  count  on  me  to  drive 

!->  that  as  the  days  go  by 
I  bi  comes  convinced  that 
ff ,  he  wi  11  be  able  grad u- 
Oi  don  his  end  of  the  struggle, 
ft'  the  other  part  of  the  pro- 
'i  may  be  combined  with 
ibstituted  for  it  if  the 
Ki  iign  of  working.  It  con- 


sists in  the  parent  who  is  the  more  patient  of  the 
two  taking  over  the  management  of  the  dawdler 
in  the  situations  where  procrastination  is  a  prob- 
lem. Of  course  this  won't  work  if  both  parents 
have  been  driven  equally  to  distraction,  or  if  the 
parent  who  takes  over  soon  finds  that  his  patience 
vanishes  under  provocation.  But  in  most  families 


one  parent  can  be  much  more  patient  in  ignoring 
the  procrastination.  By  carrying  on  a  chatty  con- 
versation, from  room  to  room  during  dressing, 
and  also  at  breakfast,  the  parent  may  be  able  to 
change  the  morning  atmosphere.  Is  it  safe  to 
offer  a  reward  each  month  for  a  record  of  prompt- 
ness? This  may  prove  to  be  a  trap  if  it  becomes 
a  new  excuse  for  prodding  (""Remember,  you 
won't  get  your  reward  if  you  are  late"),  but  I've 
seen  it  used  with  success  in  the  hands  of  the  non- 
impatient  parent,  along  with  other  methods. 


I  have  known  families  in  which  dawdling  at 
mealtime  was  so  upsetting  to  one  parent  that  it 
proved  worth  while  to  serve  the  children's  meals 
separately,  inconvenient  as  that  sounds. 

If,  despite  all  efforts,  the  problem^ersists  be- 
yond a  reasonable  time,  the  parents  had  better 
seek  professional  help,  for  their  own  comfort  as 
well  as  the  child's. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive  suje- 
gestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 
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Away  Go 
Corns ! 

Quickest  Relief... 
Fastest  Removal 
Ever! 


Never 
before 
anything 
like  Dr.  Scholl's 

No  waiting  when  you  use  Dr. 
Scholl's  Zino-pads!  Just  the 
pads  alone  on  corns,  callouses, 
bunions.sore  toes,  tender  spots 
give  fast  nerve-deep  relief  .  .  . 
ease  new  or  tight  shoes  and 
stop  corns,  callouses  before 
they  can  develop! 

Remove  Corns, 
Callouses 
Used  with  the  separate  Medi- 
cations included  in  every  box. 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  re- 
move corns,  callouses  one  of 
the  fastest  ways  known  to 
medical  science!  Get  a  box 
today.  At  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept. 
and  5-lOc  Stores  everywhere. 


DfSchoiis  1^: 

Zino-pads  I 


CALLOUSES 

M 

BUNIONS 


CORNS 
BETWEEN 
TOES 


Ingrown  NAIL ''^^ 

Just  a  few  drops  of  Boothing 
Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL  in  nail 
groove  relieve  S()relM-'SH  and  pain, 
Hoflen  embeddcil  part  of  nail  for 
easy  removal.  Hold  everywhere. 


DiScholls  ONIXOL 


Now... a  special 
laxative  for 

women 

Gives  gent/e  relief  more  riaturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 


Mrs.  Michael  Ktrchok 
Vlinno,  Ohio 


"Correctol  is  the  kind  of 
laxative  I've  always 
looked  for  and  never  ex- 
pected to  find,"  writes 
Mrs.  Kerchak .  "It's 
prompt,  gentle— never 
gives  me  stomach  pains. 
You  can  be  sure  I'll  keep 
on  using  it!" 


Correctol®  has  been  specially  developed 
for  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 
pletely different  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
laxatives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle 
regidator  that  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
with  this,  Correctol  contains  just  enough 
mdd  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle 
ingredients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
more  naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
tive can.  Even  in  pregnancy  and  follow- 
ing childbirth.  In  menstrual  periods— and 
after  middle  age,  too! 

Do  try  Correctol  soon.  ^^jS^""'"*"'**^ 
30  tiny  pink  tablets.  j>  1  .UU  I  &mmi  Hou«iuipin{ 
—at  any  drug  counter.  ^^z-am^M:^ 


himself  all  day,  either  alone  or  with  other 
friends  armed  with  rifles.  My  holiday  worked 
in,  a  breathing  space,  stocktaking  for  a  woman 
who  had  not  borne  children. 

"The  difference,"  said  Stephen,  his  blue  eyes 
colder  than  ever,  "lies  in  the  rarity  of  the  prey. 
I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  has  shot 
chamois  in  the  Pindus,  or  anywhere  else  in 
Greece." 

"Then  probably  the  story  is  not  true,"  1  sug- 
gested. "The  woodcutters  saw  a  wild  goat,  and 
mistook  it  for  a  chamois." 

"Probably,"  said  Stephen,  but  he  got  up 
from  the  breakfast  table,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterward  1  heard  him  give  out  the  telegram  on 
the  phone  to  his  friend  in  Austria. 

I  watched  his  back,  and  the  powerful  shoul- 
ders. He  looked  taller  than  his  six  feet  two 
inches  because  of  his  build,  and  his  voice  be- 
came impatient  as  he  spelled  out  the  Austrian 
address,  which  the  telephone  operator  did 
not  immediately  understand.  It  held  the  same 
impatience  with  a  mentality  less  quick  and  in- 
cisive than  his  own  that  had  been  apparent  to 
me  ten  years  previously,  when  we  had  become 
engaged.  He  had  taken  me  to  see  that  austere 
house  of  his  near  Portland  Place— a  far  cry 
from  the  shipping  office  in  Glasgow,  for  he  was 
head  of  the  London  office  by  then— and  the 
trophies  on  the  wall.  I  wondered  straightway 
how  he  could  sit  at  peace  there,  of  an  evening, 
with  the  row  of  heads  staring  down  at  him. 
There  were  no  pictures,  no  flowers;  only  the 
heads  of  chamois.  The  concession  to  melody 
was  the  radio-phonograph  and  the  stack  of 
records  of  classical  music. 

Foolishly,  I  had  asked,  "Why  only  cham- 
ois?" 

He  answered  at  once,  "They  fear  man." 

This  might  have  led  to  an  argument  about 
animals  in  general,  domestic,  wild,  and  those 
which  adapt  themselves  to  the  whims  and 
vagaries  of  the  human  race;  but  instead  he 
changed  the  subject  abruptly,  put  on  a  Sibelius 
record,  and  presently  made  love  to  me,  in- 
tently but  without  emotion.  I  was  surprised 
but  pleased.  I  thought,  We  are  suited  to  each 
other.  There  will  he  no  demands.  Each  of  us  will 
he  self-contained  and  not  beholden  to  the  other. 

All  this  came  true,  but  something  was  amiss. 
There  was  a  flaw — not  only  the  nonappearance 
of  children,  but  a  division  of  the  spirit.  The 
communion  of  flesh  which  brought  us  together 
was  in  reality  a  chasm,  and  I  despised  the 
bridge  we  made.  Perhaps  he  did  as  well.  I  had 
been  endeavoring  for  ten  years  to  build  for 
myself  a  ledge  of  safety. 

"So  we  are  going  to  Greece?"  I  said  to 
Stephen  that  evening,  when  he  came  home 
ratiier  later  than  usual,  and  threw  down  the  air 
tickets  and  a  brochure  and  a  map.  "You've 
definitely  made  up  your  mind,  although  you 
haven't  confirmed  the  rumor  about  the  chamois 
seen  near  a  mountain  pass?" 

"1  have  confirmed  the  rumor,"  said  Stephen. 
"I  traced  the  fellow  Evans  to  a  bank  in 
Athens,  and  put  through  a  call  to  him.  He  says 
the  story  is  true.  The  monk  at  Meteora  had 
spoken  since  to  the  bus  driver  himself.  The 
driver  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  man  who  owns 
the  store  and  saw  the  woodcutters.  There  are 
no  wild  goats  in  the  area.  It  was  chamois  all 
right." 

A  smile  should  be  a  means  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  not  always,  though,  and  it  was  not 
with  Stephen  when  he  spoke  of  chamois.  The 
smile  was  secretive,  an  answer  to  a  question 
which  he  put  to  himself,  but  without  pleasure. 
Then  he  left  the  living  room  and  went  to  the 
music  room— we  called  it  that  because  of  the 
radio  and  the  television,  and  my  piano, 
an  odd  juxtaposition  of  objects  that  bore  a  re- 
lation to  one  another— and  I  knew  he  was 
standing  there,  looking  up  at  the  chamois 
trophies  on  the  wall.  There  were  twenty  alto- 
gether, including  three  does  and  two  kids  shot 
in  error.  They  were  all  exquisitely  cured  and 
mounted,  a  silver  plate  beneath  each  head  giv- 
ing the  date  and  place  of  the  kill.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, chamois  arc  scarce  these  days.  They  re- 
treat more  and  more  to  the  inaccessible  crags. 
There  are  no  longer  the  big  chamois  drives  in 
Switzerland,  and  for  stalking  you  must  know 
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your  territory — and  your  host,  too,  for  these 
matters  are  not  easily  arranged. 

When  Stephen  returned  from  the  music 
room  he  was  wiping  his  hands  on  a  rag,  and  I 
knew  from  his  same  smile  that  he  had  been 
cleaning  his  rifle.  It  was  not  the  comforted 
smile  of  one  pottering  with  a  favorite  hobby — 
the  photographic  expert,  the  Sunday  painter, 
the  carpenter — or  even  the  country  well-being 
of  the  sportsman  before  an  annual  partridge 
drive  (I  had  brothers  once  who  shot).  This  was 
a  killer's  smile,  obeying  an  impulse  deep 
within  himself. 

"Snap  out  of  it,"  I  said  suddenly. 

He  looked  across  at  me,  startled,  as  I  was 
myself,  by  the  curious  note  of  urgency  in  my 
voice. 

"Snap  out  of  what?"  he  asked. 

"This  obsession  with  chamois,"  I  said.  "It 
isn't  balanced." 

I  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  would  hit 
me.  The  look  of  terror — and  it  was  terror, 
swiftly  and  indecently  unmasked — came  and 
went  at  the  speed  of  thought,  to  be  replaced  by 
anger,  the  cold  anger  of  a  man  caught  off 
guard. 

"You  don't  have  to  come  with  me,"  he  said. 
"Make  your  own  plans.  I'm  going.  Do  as  you 
please." 


NEWS  PROM 
THE  HOME  FRONT 

By  ANITA  RASKIN 

One  ihiiif;  uhout  us: 
Though  we  frotjiienlly  fii.ss 
Our  iiiarria^se  (■oiitiiiue!« 
to  thrive. 
One  thing  aliuul  bouts: 
They  eliminate  doubts 
Thai  each  knows  the 
other's  alive! 


He  did  not  reply  to  my  attack,  though.  The 
answer  was  evasion. 

"Oh,  I'll  come,  right  enough,"  I  said.  "I 
may  be  in  search  of  something  myself,  for  all 
you  know." 

I  did  the  irritating,  wifely  thing  of  tidying, 
snapping  off"  the  dead  head  of  a  flower, 
straightening  a  cushion,  but  I  felt  his  eyes  on 
my  back.  It  was  not  a  comfortable  sensation. 
However,  the  tension  passed,  and  at  dinner  we 
were  on  our  usual  easy  footing  of  mutual  tol- 
erance, and  this  continued  through  the  days 
that  followed  before  our  departure. 

A  certain  dale  in  mid-October  found  us  on 
the  plane  for  Athens.  The  letter  of  regret  and 
disappointment  from  our  friend  in  Austria  had 
been  thrown,  almost  unskimmed,  into  the 
wastepaper  basket.  Instead,  new  contacts,  ar- 
ranged through  Stephen's  own  shipping  firm, 
had  fixed  our  itinerary  in  Greece.  Use  people, 
whenever  you  can,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This 
was  one  of  Stephen's  maxims.  Drop  them 
when  they  no  longer  serve  your  purpose. 

I  do  not  give  the  year  of  this  particular 
October  in  case  there  should  be  any  recogni- 
tion of  individuals.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  in  the  early  'fifties,  there  was  as  yet  no 
Cyprus  question,  the  summer  had  been  hot, 
and  there  had  been  two  earthquakes. 

It  might  have  been  midsummer  still  when 
we  landed  to  drop  and  pick  up  passengers  in 
Rome.  As  we  stood  on  the  hot  tarmac  the  sun 
was  merciless,  and  the  ugly  high  buildings 
fringing  the  airport,  alternating  with  waste- 
land, gave  off  a  yellow  glare.  How  different 
was  Athens.  A  cool  serenity  seemed  to  come  to 
us  even  in  the  aircraft,  as  we  stared  down  on 
Corinth  bathed  in  the  afterglow  of  sunset;  and 


the  airport — at  the  time  I  speak  of— vi 
casual  provincial  station,  with  attend 
shirt  sleeves  smiling,  handling  passpd 
baggage  checks  as  though  all  time  wej 
and  would  endure  forever. 

A  rattling  bus  took  us  into  AthensJ 
my  husband's  company  when  travel! 
never  fussed,  tickets  were  not  mislaidj 
left  me  to  sort  impressions  for  myself 
was  no  elbow  jerking,  no  sudden  exclaa 
at  new  things  perceived.  But  later,  overf 
or  at  dinner,  we  would  find  we  had  usu| 
ticed  the  same  points  of  beauty  or 
This  thread  of  appreciation  was  one  of  | 
links. 

That  evening  we  were  met  at  tht 
terminus  by  a  Greek  from  the  shippi 
contacted  by  Stephen — his  name  was  ini 
George — and  taken  to  our  hotel.  Om 
and  changed,  we  were  joined  by  Si 
archaeologist  friend,  whom  1  will  ca! 
and  the  John  Evans  who  had  stayed  at 
and  first  passed  on  the  rumor  of  the  cl 
They  had  come  to  take  us  out  to  dinneilj 
arrangements  were  all  part  of  Stephen"; 
like  mind,  his  talent  for  seizing  upi 
essential. 

There  was  to  be  no  ambling  in  At 
us,  no  strolling  on  the  Acropolis.  Late 
we  returned  from  the  Pindus,  if  we 
time,  said  Stephen,  but  meanwhile 
tainty  alone  lay  ahead  of  us:  the  kn( 
that  tickets  had  already  been  taken  ont 
leaving  Athens  for  the  north  the  fc 
morning.  I  can  remember  still  the  lool 
w  ilderment  on  the  face  of  young  John 
an  expert  on  Byzantine  churches;  ar 
Burns,  who  knew  something  of  St. 
vagaries,  was  shocked  at  what  mus 
seemed  excess  of  passion. 

"You  surely  could  afford  one  day,"  I 
"or  even  half  a  day.  I  could  call  for  yoi 

with  my  car  "  but  Stephen  brush 

aside. 

"How's  the  weather  in  the  nortl 
asked.  "You've  checked  that  the  roadcB 
pass  is  open?" 

I  left  them  to  it,  the  pointing  of  finiH 
maps,  the  tracing  of  mountain  villaf  i 
tracks  and  contours  on  maps  of  large 
and  basked  for  the  one  evening  allowei 
in  the  casual,  happy  atmosphere  of  the 
where  we  dined.  I  enjoyed  poking  my  fi  ri 
a  pan  and  choosing  my  own  piece  of 
liked  the  chatter  and  the  laughter  fron-  i 
boring  tables.  The  gay  intensity  of  talk 
of  which  I  could  understand,  natural 
minded  me  of  left-bank  Paris.  A  man  fri 
table  would  suddenly  rise  to  his  feet  ani 
over  to  another,  discussion  would  folll 
gument  at  heat  perhaps  swiftly  dissolvil 
laughter.  This,  I  thought  to  myself  /;l 
happening  through  the  centuries  under  il§ 
sky,  in  the  warm  air  with  a  bile  to  it. 
drink  pungent  as  the  sap  running  tliroi 
veins  of  these  Greeks,  willy  and  cyit 
Aristophanes  himself,  in  the  shadow.  h/| 
inviolate,  of  Athena's  Parthenon. 

"The  cabin  store  will  be  open  then! 
sued  Stephen.  "They  don't  shut  dowill 
the  weather  breaks?  And  the  bus  rui  r« 
Kalabaka  until  the  pass  is  closed  by 

I  felt  it  time  to  intervene.  Our  hos « 
drained,  and  had  no  more  to  gi\e. 

"Listen.  Stephen,"  I  said,  "if  the 
closed,  and  the  store  is  burned  to  the  i  ■  ' 
I'm  still  willing  to  take  a  ground 
sleep  in  the  open,  so  long  as  you  tinj 
chamois.  Let's  give  it  a  miss  until  ton 
want  to  see  the  Parthenon  by  moonlii 

I  had  my  way.  They  floodlight  it  cj 
great  advantage,  I  am  told,  but  it  was* 
then;  and  since  it  was  late  in  the  yeaii 
were  few  tourists.  My  companions  wen  I™ 
telligent  men.  including  my  own  husbai 
they  had  the  sense  to  stay  nuitc.  I  '^i 
being  a  woman.  I  confuse  beaut) 
ment.  but  as  1  looked  on  the  Parthiiu  n 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  found  myself  i-r  Sj' 
had  never  happened  to  me  before.  Youi,"* 
weepers  I  despise.  It  was  not  full  v 
anywhere  near  it.  The  half-circle  put''' 
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FEMININE  NAPKINS 


Now!  A  better-fitting  napkin  you  can  wear  and  forget ! 


're  confident .  .  .  carefree  .  .  .  ready  for 
)utdoors.  At  long  last,  here's  a  feminine 
kin  you  can  wear  and  forget! 

ns  feminine  napkins  fit  better  and  ab- 
3  better.  Long  enough  to  fit  securely  — 
,  there's  not  an  ounce  of  extra  bulk. 

your  napkin  stays  put  even  under 
•ss,  thanks  to  the  extra  length  of  the  tab 
Is.  What  a  feeling  of  security ! 

•get  about  stains.  Wear  your  nicest 


things,  knowing  there's  a  protective  safety- 
cushion  to  prevent  accidents,  whether 
you're  seated  or  moving  about. 

Forget  about  shifting  and  binding.  Better- 
fitting  Fems  feminine  napkins  are  made  to 
adjust  to  your  body  without  discomfort  — 
no  matter  how  active  you  may  be. 

Forget  about  chafing.  Touch  the  chafe-free 
covering  to  the  inside  of  your  wrist,  where 
your  skin  is  extra  sensitive.  No  wonder 


Fems  bring  welcome  relief  from  chafing. 

Fems  absorb  quickly.  That's  another  pro- 
tection against  chafing.  And  both  the 
covering  and  inner  materials  are  designed 
to  keep  surfaces  comfortably  dry,  even 
during  the  heaviest  flow. 

Would  you  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  all 
this  extra  comfort  and  confidence?  Of 
course  you  would ! 

Next  time,  wear  Fems  — and  forget! 
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mind  of  the  Cretan  double  ax,  and  the  pillars 
were  the  more  ghostly  in  consequence.  What  a 
shock  for  the  modem  aesthete,  I  thought  when 
my  crying  was  done,  if  he  could  see  the  ruddy 
glow  of  color,  the  painted  eyes,  the  garish  lips, 
the  orange  reds  and  blues  that  were  there  once, 
and  Athena  herself  a  giantess  on  her  pedestal 
touched  by  the  rising  sun.  Even  in  those  dis- 
tant times  the  exigencies  of  a  state  religion  had 
brought  their  own  traffic,  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  doves,  of  trinkets ;  to  find  himself,  a  man 
had  to  go  to  the  woods,  to  the  hills. 

"Come  on,"  said  Stephen.  "It's  beautiful 
and  stark,  if  you  like,  but  so  is  St.  Pancras 
Station  at  four  a.m.  It  depends  on  your  associ- 
ation of  ideas." 

We  crammed  into  Bums'  small  car,  and 
went  back  to  our  hotel. 

We  left  Athens  early  the  next  morning,  seen 
offat  the  station  by  our  still-bewildered  friends. 
Stephen,  of  course,  had  no  regrets.  As  to  my- 
self, it  was  like  being  dragged  from  Paris  at 
seventeen,  having  glimpsed  the  Champs- 
filysees  overnight.  Athens  had  that  same  surge 
of  life,  that  same  bright  air,  the  crowded  morn- 
ing streets  at  once  urgent  and  indolent. 

We  rattled  our  way  north,  Stephen  at  his 
maps  again,  myself  at  the  window.  The  plains 
of  Thessaly  to  me  spelled  armies  of  the  past,  to 
my  husband  the  narrowing  of  distance  between 
us  and  the  chamois. 

We  changed  trains  at  one  point.  Where  it 
was  I  cannot  remember.  There  were  signs  of  a 
recent  earthquake,  houses  in  half",  buildings  in 
rubble,  uninoving  to  our  eyes  who  had  seen  all 
this  in  war.  The  bright  light  faded.  It  began  to 
rain.  The  earth  turned  yellow  brown,  and 
dispirited  women,  their  faces  veiled  from  the 
hidden  sun  like  those  of  Moslems,  scratched  at 
the  lean  ground. 

As  we  passed  through  empty  stations 
donkeys  brayed.  A  rising  wind  drove  the  rain 
slantwise.  In  the  far  distance  I  saw  moun- 
tains, and  touching  Stephen  on  the  knee  I 
pointed  to  them.  Once  again  he  consulted  his 
map.  Somewhere,  among  that  misty  range. 


snow-capped  and  hidden  from  us.  v/ould  be 
Olympus,  stronghold  of  the  gods.  Not  for  us, 
alas,  that  ultimate  discovery.  Our  trek  was 
westward,  to  the  chamois. 

Kalabaka,  crouching  muddied  and  wet  at 
the  foot  of  rockbound  Meteora,  offered  no 
temptation  as  a  refuge.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
our  station  of  descent.  Rapid  inquiries — and 
Stephen's  smattering  of  Greek  seemed  to  me 
well  laced  with  Italian — soon  showed  that  we 
had,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase,  missed  our 
bus.  There  was  only  one  a  day,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  which  climbed  the  winding  road  to 
the  pass — and  it  left  in  the  early  morning. 
Stephen  was  not  to  be  deterred.  Means  of 
transport  other  than  a  bus  must  be  found,  and 
we  sat  down  in  the  ticket  collector's  office — 
ourselves,  the  ticket  collector,  a  bearded 
patriarch,  a  young  boy,  the  ticket  collector's 
brother-in-law,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
by,  all  gesturing,  arguing  in  high  excitement 
the  possibility  of  our  reaching  the  top  of  the 
pass  before  nightfall. 

The  ticket  collector's  brother-in-law  brought 
light  out  of  darkness.  His  nephew  had  a  car.  A 
good  car.  A  car  that  not  only  held  the  road 
and  the  twists  in  the  road,  but  whose  lights 
worked.  The  three  of  us  went  to  a  cafe  to  cele- 
brate, and  while  we  pledged  one  another  in 
coffee  dregs  and  ouzo  the  nephew's  car  was 
driven  to  a  nearby  garage  to  be  filled  with 
petrol. 

The  nephew  had  a  walleye.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  if  the  walleye  would  affect 
his  driving.  As  we  started  off,  taking  the  road 
out  of  Kalabaka  like  a  speedway,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  walleye  gave  him  confidence, 
making  him  unconscious  of  danger.  It  was  his 
left  eye,  and  as  we  started  to  climb  it  was  this 
side  of  his  face  that  was  turned  to  the  precipices. 

Climbing  a  mountain  road  by  car  is  always 
a  doubtful  pleasure.  As  a  test  of  skill  for  ex- 
perts, it  is  endurable.  In  Northern  Greece, 
however,  after  autumn  rains,  when  the  road  is 
heavy  with  loose  stones  and  falls  of  earth,  and 
it  is  late  afternoon,  and  the  car's  chassis 
shakes  in  protest,  and  its  engine  groans  as  it 
approaches  each  fresh  bend,  and  the  walleyed 


chauffeur  suddenly  seizes  the  crucifix  hanging 
on  the  dashboard  and  kisses  it  with  fervor,  in 
these  circumstances  climbing  a  mountain  road 
brings  destruction  of  thought.  Stephen,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  car,  had  only  bank  to  daunt 
him,  but  I,  glancing  leftward  through  the  win- 
dow to  the  tumbling  gorge  below,  was  less 
happily  placed. 

The  grunts  of  the  chauffeur,  harmoniz- 
ing with  each  change  of  gear  as  we  came 
to  the  bends  in  the  road,  were  not  con- 
ducive to  a  sense  of  security,  nor,  as  I  peered 
ahead  through  the  rain,  was  the  long  sight  of 
the  distant  bridge  spanning  a  ravine  over 
which  we  must  in  some  five  minutes  cross.  The 
bridge  looked  broken.  Planks  from  it  appeared 
tossed  among  the  boulders  far  below.  1  was  not 
altogether  surprised  that  our  walleyed  driver 
kissed  his  crucifix,  but  his  action  did  not  in- 
crease my  confidence. 

The  dusk  crept  up  on  us.  Our  chauffeur 
switched  on  his  lights.  This,  more  than  the 
kissing  of  the  crucifix,  seemed  a  measure  of  de- 
feat, for  they  hardly  broke  the  growing  dark. 
The  road  wound  its  way  ever  upward,  and  at 
no  place  was  there  a  possibility  of  turning  and 
going  back  to  Kalabaka.  Like  Roland  in 
Childe  Harold,  we  must  go  on,  nought  else  re- 
mained to  do.  I  shut  my  eyes.  And  it  was  only 
then,  after  a  moment  or  two,  that  I  heard 
Stephen  say  beside  me,  "What's  the  matter? 
Feeling  sick?"  I  could  only  conclude  that,  as 
always,  my  husband  lacked  perception. 

The  final  roar  of  the  engine  and  a  furious 
grinding  of  gears  warned  me  that  death  was 
imminent,  and,  not  to  miss  the  experience,  I 
opened  my  eyes.  We  had  come  to  our  jour- 
ney's end. 

I  do  not  know  what  buildings  stand  at 
Malakasi  today.  For  all  I  know,  there  may  be 
a  motel.  In  the  year  of  which  I  speak  there  was 
a  log  cabin  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  standing  a 
little  apart  from  the  road,  with  room  enough 
for  a  bus  or  lorry  to  park  beside  it.  Forests  of 
beech  surrounded  the  cabin.  The  rain  had 
ceased.  The  crisp  cold  air  had  all  the  stark  in- 
vigoration  that  comes  with  a  height  of  some 


seven  thousand  feet.  A  single  light  she  ^ 
the  window  of  the  cabin. 

Our  driver  sounded  his  horn,  any 
did  so  the  door  of  the  cabin  openean 
man  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"Come  on,"  said  Stephen,  "help  me 
We'll  leave  them  to  the  explanations. 

My  trepidation  had  vanished  the 
the  car  stopped.  One  sniff  of  that  mou 
was  like  a  whiff  of  alcohol  to  an  addi.l 
out  and  stamped  and  stretched  my  leg 
Stephen  had  said  to  me  that  we  were 
climbing  now,  on  foot,  striking  off  thn 
trees  in  darkness  in  search  of  chamois, 
have  followed  him.  Instead,  we  can 
traps  through  to  the  log  cabin. 

While  Stephen  interposed  his  odd 
of  Greek  and  Italian  in  the  torrent 
cussion  taking  place  between  th^,  \j 
driver  and  the  tenant  of  the  cabin,  Sh 
to  look  around  me.  The  room  »vas  h 
half  store,  shaped  like  a  short  L,  t 
earth-covered,  a  ladder  rising  from  i 
lofts  above,  and  a  small  kitchen  at  on 
could  smell  food,  something  cooking  i 
There  were  rows  of  goods,  cigarettes 
late,  coils  of  rope,  tooth  paste,  cloths- 
things  you  find  in  a  well-stocked  villagf 
and  the  owner,  a  cheerful-looking  man 
die  age,  received  us  without  surprise, 
our  hands  in  true  Greek  courtesy.  Ir 
might  have  been  every  day  that  a  f 
Englishman  in  search  of  the  mythical  ( 
arrived  at  his  store  after  dark  der 
supper  and  a  bed. 

I  made  gestures  of  smoking,  and  po 
his  store  of  cartons  behind  the  countei 
brushed  the  idea  aside,  and  with  a  bowi 
me  one  from  his  own  packet.  Then, 
still,  he  led  me  up  the  ladder  to  the  co 
eating  rooms  above,  and  I  saw  that  we 
of  us,  proprietor,  walleyed  driver.  Step 
myself,  share  the  pile  of  blankets  for  tb, 
heaped  carelessly  upon  the  wooden  Ro\ 
less  I  removed  myself,  in  modesty,  t<^ 
board.  I  smiled  and  nodded,  hoping  to 
appreciation,  and  followed  my  host  di 
ladder  to  the  store  below. 


Fiancee*  are  only  S12.95  and  IIS.W.  Slightly  higher  west  of  Denver 
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fi  person  I  saw  was  Stephen.  He  had 
ifle  from  its  cover,  and  was  showing 
II,  rat-faced  man  who  had  appeared 
I .  ;\es  from  the  kitchen.  The  rat-faced 
nodding  in  great  excitement,  and 
n  ne  pantomime,  made  a  pretense  of 
lii    animal  fashion,  after  which  he 
i  he  air,  to  the  applause  of  our  wall- 
ri  r. 

1  I  right,"  called  Stephen  at  sight  of 
h  's  no  mistake.  These  are  the  chaps 
J  \  the  woodcutters  who  saw  the 

'1' 

\  e  was  triumphant.  Foolishly,  I  was 
k  of  the  House  that  Jack  Built.  This 
le  ow  that  tossed  the  dog  that  wor- 
le  at  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the 
Had  we  come  all  this  way  to  the  top 
f  dus  mountains  only  to  destroy? 
if  I  said,  shrugging  my  shoulders,  and, 
g  .oncession  to  femininity,  I  took  out 
SI  V.  There  was  a  little  cracked  mirror 
ig  :hind  the  counter.  The  men  watched 
IT  lion.  My  status  was  established.  I 
tl  ,  without  a  word  from  me,  those 
;t  n  the  room  above  would  be  redis- 
;d  ctore  the  night  was  older,  and  the 
)li  J  for  me  in  the  cupboard  apart.  The 
s  id  tribute  to  Gaea  before  the  birth  of 

la  mall  chap  understands  Italian,"  said 
snis  we  sat  down  to  eggs  fried  in  oil, 
j  sardines.  "He  was  in  some  prison 


village.  It  was  the  hissing  whistle  blown  be- 
tween tooth  and  lip  heard  on  the  sidewalk  of  a 
garish  city,  and  the  woman  who  hears  it 
quickens  her  step  instinctively.  I  paused.  Then 
I  saw  the  herd  of  goats,  crowded  together, 
bedded  for  the  night,  the  narrow  plateau  their 
pillow.  Two  dogs  stood  guardian,  one  at  either 
end.  And  motionless,  in  the  midst  of  his  herd, 
hooded,  leaning  on  his  crook,  stood  their 
master,  staring  not  at  me  but  at  the  hills  above. 
It  must  have  been  he  who  whistled. 

I  watched  them  a  moment,  the  man,  and  the 
bedded  goats,  and  the  sentinel  dogs,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  remote  from  the  little  world  of 
the  log  cabin  and  the  men  within.  To  look 


upon  them  was  intrusion.  They  belonged  else- 
where. Their  very  stillness  put  them  apart  and 
gave  me  a  strange  feeling  of  disquiet.  Yet  why 
the  whistle?  Why  the  lewd,  low  hiss  of  warn- 
ing? I  turned  away,  went  back  to  the  cabin 
and  opened  the  door. 

The  store  with  its  earth  floor,  its  canned 
food,  its  coils  of  rope  and  the  chattering  voices 
of  the  men — all  three  of  them  now  bending 
over  Stephen,  absorbed  in  his  drawing — was 
somehow  welcoming.  Even  the  cracked  loud- 
speaker and  the  confused  babble  of  Radio 
Athens  seemed  at  that  moment  reassuring, 
part  of  a  life  that  was  familiar.  I  went  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  beside  Stephen,  and  helped 


myself  to  another  of  the  proprietor's  ciga- 
rettes. 

"They're  here,"  said  Stephen,  not  bothering 
to  look  at  me,  and  sketching  in  a  stunted  bush 
beside  his  chamois  head. 

"Who's  here?"  I  asked. 

"Chamois,"  he  answered.  "They  were  seen 
again  two  days  ago." 

I  don't  know  why — perhaps  I  was  tired,  for 
our  journey  had  been  long  that  day;  we  had 
left  Athens  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  drive 
up  to  the  pass  had  told  on  nerve  and  muscle — 
but  a  wave  of  depression  came  upon  me  with 
his  words.  I  wanted  to  say,  "Oh,  be  damned  to 
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ii  iertake  to  supply  people  with  a 
Iryou  think  they  need,  but  which 
la  do  not  wont,  is  to  hove  your 
le  elevated  on  a  pike  and  your 
>n:  buried  in  the  potter's  field. 
It  ait,  and  the  world  will  yet  wont 
le  ling  it  needs,  and  your  bones 
□"'hen  become  sacred  relics. 

ELBERT  HUBBARD 


ng  the  war.  He  says  the  woodcutters 
down  for  the  winter,  but  there's 
3W  still  grazing  goats  a  couple  of 
eet  higher  up,  above  the  tree  line, 
all  about  chamois.  He  sometimes 
re  during  the  evening.  He  may  look 

d  across  at  our  three  companions, 
ced  cook  had  returned  to  his  pots 
and  our  walleyed  driver  was  being 
the  proprietor  of  the  store.  He 
:k  at  ease,  a  towel  round  his  shoul- 
ace  in  lather,  the  walleye  staring  up 
ice  at  the  broad-shouldered,  smiling 
,  who  leaned  over  him,  razor  in 
levyhere  a  cracked  loud-speaker  gave 
uth  American  song.  We  were  at  the 
indus  pass.  Nothing  was  really  out  of 

ed  spooning  sheep's  cream  from  a 
ur  dessert— and  Stephen  began 
chamois  head  on  the  bare  boards  of 
The  proprietor  of  the  store  came  to 
id  with  him  our  walleyed  driver, 
ved.  Somewhere  outside,  I  thought  I 
og  barking,  but  no  one  paid  any  at- 
le  men  too  intent  upon  the  chamois 

ip  and  went  to  the  door.  Observa- 
supper  had  warned  me  that,  if  I 
wash,  a  stream  ran  beside  the  road 
tself  in  the  gorge  below.  I  went  out 
ight  and  crunched  across  the  gravel 

0  the  stream.  Last  evening  the  quar- 
upon  the  Parthenon,  and  now  the 
ked  Pindus  beeches  seven  thousand 
r  to  the  stars.  No  wind  to  stir  the 
at  yet  remained.  The  sky  looked 
n  it  did  at  home. 

in  the  gully  by  the  road,  and  once 
rd  the  barking  of  a  dog.  I  raised  my 

1  looked  beyond  the  log  cabin  to  a 
lateau  stretching  to  the  very  lip  of  the 
mething  moved  there  in  the  darkness, 
back  over  the  road,  past  the  clearing 

 ibin,  toward  the  plateau.  Someone 

fThe  sound  was  uncanny,  heard  there 
ountain  pass,  remote  from  town  and 
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Can't  we  forget  them  until  tomor- 
it  to  do  so  would  have  brought  ten- 
'een  us,  happily  stilled  since  leaving 
So  I  said  nothing  and  watched  him 
smoke  from  the  cigarette  making  my 
rt,  and  presently,  yawning,  T  let  my 
on  the  wall  behind  me  and  dozed, 
(ding  passenger  in  a  railway  carriage, 
lange  of  music  woke  me.  Radio  Ath- 
;  lecome  an  accordion.  I  opened  my 
the  rat-faced  cook  had  turned  into 
■r.  and  was  now  sitting  cross-legged 
air.  instrument  in  hand,  applauded 
I  -tprietor  and  the  walleyed  driver,  and 
,-n  too.  His  song  was  melancholy, 
,  .  bred  in  hea\en  knows  what  bald 
.  iari  \  ale  by  a  long-forgotten  forebear, 
was  rhythm  somewhere,  and  ferocity 
.  id  his  thin  voice  like  a  reed  was  also 
if  Pan. 

inK  when  he  had  finished,  and  laid 
.  luMi  down,  that  I  noticed  we  were  no 
0.  but  six.  The  goatherd  from  the 
come  to  join  us.  He  sat  on  a  bench 
•  I  wrapped  in  his  hooded  burnoose, 
;  Hin  his  crook,  but  the  swinging  lamp 
beam  shone  upon  his  face  and  into 
They  were  the  strangest  eyes  I  had 
I  ed  upon.  Golden  brown  in  color, 
1  widely  set,  they  stared  from  his  nar- 
.  iv  though  suddenly  startled  into  life. 
I    It  first  glance,  that  the  abrupt 
lit  the  music  had  surprised  him;  but 
c\pression  did  not  change,  but  re- 
I  Misiant,  with  all  the  alert  watchful- 
f  lie  poised  for  flight  or  for  attack,  I 
-self  mistaken,  that  he  was  perhaps 
It  Ins  wide  stare  was  in  reality  the 
i;a/e  of  a  man  without  vision.  Then 
i  Ins  posture  and  said  something  to 
)  letor  of  the  store;  and  from  the  way 
J,  catching  a  packet  of  cigarettes 
I  1  liini.  I  saw  that  he  was  not  blind, 
c  contrary  had  a  sight  keener  than 
n— for  the  cigarettes  were  poorly 
I  lul  the  catch  was  quick— and  the 
'  III '  now  to  the  rest  of  us  round  the 
.illy  resting  upon  Stephen,  were 
i  possible,  than  before,  and  the 
c  impossible  to  hold. 
I    Mephen  in  a  low  voice,  "Do  you 
i|  mad?" 

.'said  my  husband.  "He  lives  a  lot 

■  s  the  fellow  they've  been  talking 
'  .'re  going  with  him  in  the  morning." 
>  it^  ebbed.  The  doze  against  the  wall 
i  I  me,  and  I  was  no  longer  tired.  But 
itjiion  filled  me. 

ith  him  where?"  I  asked.  The  man 
I  ling  us. 

s  a  hut  in  the  forest,"  said  Stephen 
i\y.  "It's  all  settled.  An  hour's  climb 
K .  He'll  put  us  up." 

:  way  Stephen  spoke,  he  might  have 
r  iging  a  weekend  with  some  obliging 
;  end.  I  looked  at  the  goatherd  again. 

Iy-celored  eyes  ne\er  moved  from 
face,  and  his  whole  body  was  taut, 
he  waited  for  us  to  spring,  and  must 
dmtage  first. 

c  t  think  he  likes  us,"  I  said. 

b  sh."  said  Stephen,  and  rising  to  his 

5  eked  up  his  rifle. 

i  itherd  moved.  It  was  strange,  he  was 
lor.  I  had  not  seen  him  shift  from 
c  oor.  so  swift  had  been  his  passage. 
:  as  standing  there,  his  hand  on  the 
1  the  door  was  open.  No  one  noticed 
ti!  unusual  in  the  quickness  of  the 
-'flight  it  was.  Stephen's  back  was 
.  he  rat-faced  cook  was  squeezing  his 
The-  proprietor  and  the  walleyed 

■  e  sitting  down  to  dominoes. 

n  to  bed,"  said  Stephen.  "You're  dead 
Ji  ;et." 

Or  closed.  The  goatherd  had  gone.  I 
li  d  my  eyes  for  the  passing  of  a  sec- 
tn  I  had  not  seen  him  go.  I  followed 
irp  the  ladder  to  the  lofts  above. 
><■;:  for  the  cupboard,"  said  my  hus- 
"1  turn  in  with  the  chaps."  Already  he 
-  his  particular  heap  of  blankets, 
uf  the  man?"  I  asked. 
■■  man?" 

leoatherd.  The  one  we're  to  go  with  in 


"Oh,  he'll  wrap  himself  in  his  hood  out 
there  with  the  goats." 

Stephen  took  off  his  coat,  and  I  groped  my 
way  to  the  cupboard.  Below,  the  rat-faced 
cook  had  started  once  more  upon  the  accor- 
dion, and  the  reedy  voice  floated  up  through 
the  floor  boards.  A  crack  in  the  planking  of 
my  cupboard  gave  me  a  view  upon  a  narrow 
strand  of  plateau  beyond  the  cabin.  I  could  see 
a  single  beech  tree,  and  a  star.  Beneath  the 
tree  stood  the  hooded  figure  leaning  upon  a 
crook.  I  lay  down  on  my  blankets.  The  cold 
air  from  the  crack  in  the  planking  blew  upon 
my  face.  Presently  the  sound  of  the  accordion 
stopped.  The  voices  too.  I  heard  the  men  come 
up  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  and  go  into  the  room 
with  Stephen.  Later  their  varying  snores  told 
me  of  their  sleep,  and  of  Stephen's  too.  I  lis- 
tened, every  sense  alert,  for  a  sound  I  some- 
how knew  must  come.  I  heard  it,  finally,  more 
distant  than  before.  Not  a  bird's  cry,  nor  a 
shepherd's  call  to  his  dogs,  but  more  penetrat- 
ing, more  intense:  the  low  whistle  of  one  who 
sees  a  woman  on  a  street. 

II 

Something  in  me  grudges  sleep  to  others 
when  my  own  night  has  been  poor.  The  sight 
of  Stephen,  tackling  fried  eggs  again  at  seven, 
and  drinking  the  muddied  dregs  of  coffee — 
fresh-shaved,  too,  from  water  boiled  by  the 
cook — was  unbearably  irritating  as  I  climbed 
down  the  ladder  to  the  store  below. 

He  hailed  me  cheerfully.  "Slept  like  a  top," 
he  said.  "How  was  the  cupboard?" 

"The  Little  Ease."  I  told  him  remembering 
Harrison  Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London  and 
the  torture  chamber,  and  I  glanced  with  a 
queasy  stomach  at  the  egg  on  his  oily  plate. 

"Better  get  something  inside  you."  he  said. 
"We've  a  steep  climb  ahead  of  us.  If  you  don't 
want  to  face  it.  you  can  always  drive  back  to 
Kalabaka  with  our  walleyed  friend." 

I  felt  myself  a  drag  upon  his  day.  The  bread, 
brought  yesterday.  I  supposed,  in  the  bus  from 
north  or  west,  was  moderately  fresh,  and  I 
spread  it  with  honey.  I  would  have  given  much 
for  French  coffee  instead  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
brew  that  never  satisfied  a  void. 

"What  exactly  do  you  mean  to  do?"  I  asked. 

Stephen  had  the  inevitable  large-scale  map 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  "We're  here."  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  cross  he  had  marked  on 
the  map.  "and  we  have  to  walk  to  this."  A 
speck  in  the  nick  of  a  fold  showed  our  destina- 
tion. "That  is  where  the  goatherd— his  name 
is  Jesus,  by  the  way,  but  he  answers  to  Zus— 
has  his  lair.  It's  primitive.  I  gather,  but  clean. 
We'll  carry  stores  with  us  from  here.  That 
extra  rucksack  will  prove  a  godsend." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Stephen.  He  had 
slept.  The  smell  of  frying  eggs  was  nauseous. 
I  hastily  swallowed  my  coffee  dregs  and  went 
outside.  The  bright  clear  day  helped  to  pull 
me  together.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  goat- 
herd with  his  unlikely  name,  nor  of  his  goats. 
Our  driver  from  Kalabaka  was  washing  his 
car.  He  greeted  me  with  enthusiasm,  and  then 
made  great  play  of  gesturing  to  the  woods 
above  us.  bending  himself  as  if  under  a  ruck- 
sack, and  shaking  his  head.  Laughing,  he 
pointed  downward  where  the  road  twisted  like 
a  snake  to  the  depths  beneath,  and  from  the 
road  to  his  car.  His  meaning  was  plain.  I 
would  do  better  to  return  with  him.  The 
thought  of  the  descent  was  worse  than  that  of 
the  climb  to  the  unknown.  And  somehow,  now 
that  morning  had  come,  now  that  I  could 
breathe  the  sharp  air  and  glimpse  the  great 
sky.  cloudless  and  blue  above  the  yet  golden 
beech  trees,  the  unknown  did  not  seem  to  hold 
much  danger. 

I  washed  in  the  stream— the  saucepanned 
water  in  the  kitchen  among  the  oil  did  not 
tempt  me— and  while  Stephen  and  I  were 
packing  our  rucksacks  the  first  bus  of  the  day 
arrived,  traveling  from  the  west.  It  halted  for 
five  minutes  while  the  driver  and  the  few  pas- 
sengers stretched  their  legs.  Inevitably  our 
walleyed  chauffeur  had  a  cousin  among  the 
passengers.  ine\  itably  the  purpose  of  our  jour- 
ney became  known,  and  we  were  surrounded 
at  once  by  eager  questioners,  poking  our  ruck- 
sacks, peeping  at  Stephen's  rifle,  overwhelm- 
ing the  pair  of  us  with  advice  we  could  not 
understand.  The  cousin  had  a  sister  in  Amer- 
ica. This  supposed  bond  between  us  made  him 
spokesman  of  the  group. 


"No  good."  he  said,  pointing  to  the  trees, 
"too  late,  no  good."  And  then  feigning  the 
posture  of  one  holding  a  gun,  he  said, 
"Bang  .  .  .  bang  .  .  .  bang,"  rapidly.  A  chorus 
of  approval  came  from  his  fellow  passengers. 

Stephen  continued  to  strap  his  rucksack. 
The  proprietor  of  the  store  came  out  carrying 
more  goods  for  us  to  pack  away.  Perched  on 
the  top,  incongruous,  was  a  great  packet  of 
soap  flakes  and  a  bottle  of  bull's-eyes.  Every- 
body suddenly  started  shaking  hands. 

When  the  bus  pulled  away  down  the  road 
to  Kalabaka,  followed  by  our  walleyed  driver 
and  his  cousin  in  the  car,  it  was  as  though  our 
last  link  with  sanity  had  snapped.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  goatherd  emerging  from  the  trees. 
I  stood  my  ground  and  waited.  He  was  smaller 
than  I  had  thought,  barely  my  own  height,  and 
the  hooded  burnoose  dwarfed  him  further.  He 
came  and  took  my  rucksack  without  a  word, 
seizing  at  the  same  time  the  extra  pack  with  the 
stores.  He  had  the  two  slung  over  his  shoulder 
in  an  instant. 

"He  can't  very  well  take  both,"  I  murmured 
to  Stephen. 

"Rot,"  said  my  husband.  "He  won't  notice 
them,  any  more  than  one  of  his  own  goats." 

The  proprietor  and  the  cook  stood  waving 
at  the  door  of  the  store.  It  seemed  suddenly  a 
home,  a  long-known  refuge,  in  the  full  sun- 
light. I  forgot  the  cupboard  where  I  had  spent 
the  night,  and  the  oily  eggs.  The  little  store  was 
friendly  and  the  red  earth  comforting,  the 
smiling  proprietor  and  the  rat-faced  cook  with 
his  accordion  men  of  good  will.  Then  I  turned 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me 
by  those  who  Icnew  me  best,  that  I 
always  plucl(ed  a  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow.  Abraham  Lincoln 


my  back  on  them,  and  followed  Stephen  and 
Jesus  the  goatherd  through  the  trees. 

We  must  have  made  a  queer  procession,  no 
one  speaking,  the  three  of  us  in  single  file.  The 
goats  and  the  dogs  had  vanished.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  goatherd's  second  journey  of  the  day. 
Our  way  lay  through  forest  at  first,  mostly 
beech  but  pine  as  well,  then  clearings  of  tufty 
grass  and  box  and  shrub.  As  we  climbed,  the 
trees  thinned,  the  air  became  purer,  sweeter, 
the  range  of  mountains  opened  up  on  either 
side  and  above  and  beyond  us,  some  of  them 
already  capped  with  snow.  Now  and  again 
Stephen  halted,  not  for  breath— I  belie\e  he 
could  have  climbed  without  pause  all  day — 
but  to  swing  his  field  glasses  on  the  nearer 
ridge  above  the  tree  line,  to  the  left  of  us.  I 
knew  better  than  to  talk.  So  did  our  guide.  He 
was  always  just  ahead,  and  when  Stephen 
lifted  the  binoculars  the  goatherd  followed 
their  direction,  his  face  impassive,  but  those 
honey-colored  eyes  staring  wild  and  startled 
from  beneath  the  gaping  hood.  It  could  be 
some  disease,  I  told  myself,  like  goiter;  yet  the 
eyes  were  not  full,  they  did  not  protrude.  It 
was  the  expression  that  was  so  unusual,  so 
compelling,  yet  not  compelling  in  a  hypnotic, 
penetrating  sense— these  eyes  did  not  only  see, 
but  appeared  to  listen  as  well.  And  not  to  us. 
That  was  the  curious  thing.  Stephen  and  I 
were  of  no  account.  The  goatherd,  although 
our  beast  of  burden,  did  not  listen  or  watch 
for  us. 

Now  it  was  all  sun.  all  sky.  and  the  trees 
were  beneath  us,  except  for  one  lone  blasted 
pine,  lording  it  over  a  crisp  sheet  of  recent 
snow,  and  above  our  heads,  dark  and  formida- 
ble, circled  our  first  eagle.  A  dog  came  bound- 
ing over  the  ridge  toward  us.  and  as  we  topped 
the  rise  I  saw  the  goats,  spread  out  and  snuff"- 
ing  at  the  ground.  Hard  against  an  overhang- 
ing rock  was  a  cabin,  a  quarter  the  size  of  our 
store  below  on  the  pass.  Shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments it  might  have  been— I  was  no  judge  of 
that— but  a  hermit  saint  or  an  aesthete  could 
not  have  picked  upon  a  spot  more  apt  for  con- 
templation or  for  beauty. 

"H'm,"  said  Stephen.  "It  looks  central 
enough,  if  that's  our  shakedown."  Central.  He 
might  have  been  talking  about  the  Under- 


ground at  Piccadilly.  "Hi,  Zus!"  he  called,  and 
jerked  his  head  toward  the  hut.  "Is  this  the 
spot?  Do  we  unload?"  He  was  still  talking  in 
Italian,  believing,  by  some  process  of  thought 
peculiar  to  him,  that  the  language  meant  more 
to  the  goatherd  than  English  could. 

The  man  replied  in  Greek.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  him  speak.  Once  again  it  was 
disconcerting.  The  voice  was  not  harsh,  as  I 
had  expected,  but  oddly  soft,  and  pitched  a 
little  high,  like  the  voice  of  a  child.  Had  I,  in 
fact,  not  guessed  his  age  as  forty  or  there- 
abouts, I  would  have  said  that  a  child  was 
speaking  to  us. 

"Don't  know  what  that  was  about,"  said 
Stephen  to  me,  "but  I'm  sure  it's  the  place 
all  right.  Let's  have  a  look  at  it." 

The  dogs— for  the  second  one  had  now  ap- 
peared— watched  us  gravely.  Their  master  led 
us  to  his  refuge.  Blinking.  b)ecause  of  the 
strong  sunlight  without,  we  lowered  our  heads 
from  the  beam  and  stepped  inside.  It  was  just 
a  plain  wood  shelter,  with  a  partition  down  the 
center.  There  was  no  furniture,  except  for  a 
bench  at  one  end  on  which  stood  a  small 
Primus  stove.  The  earth  floor  had  more  sand 
on  it  than  the  floor  of  our  overnight  cabin 
store.  It  must  have  been  built  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  only  in  the  case  of  sudden  storm. 

"Nothing  wrong  with  this,"  said  Stephen, 
looking  about  him.  "We  can  spread  our 
ground  sheets  on  the  floor  and  the  sleeping 
bags  on  top." 

The  goatherd,  our  host,  had  stood  aside  as 
we  explored  his  premises.  Even  the  space  be- 
hind the  partition  was  unfurnished  like  the 
rest.  There  was  not  e\en  a  blanket.  Now,  si- 
lently, he  unloaded  our  things  for  us.  and  left 
us  to  arrange  them  as  we  pleased. 

"Funny  sort  of  bloke."  said  Stephen. 
"Hardly  the  type  to  make  us  crack  our  ribs 
with  laughter." 

"It's  his  eyes,"  I  said.  "Have  you  noticed 
his  eyes?" 

"Yes."  said  Stephen,  "they  look  a  bit  fro- 
zen. So  would  you  be,  if  you  lived  up  here  for 
long." 

Frozen,  though,  was  a  new  thought.  Frozen, 
petrified.  A  petrified  forest  was  surely  the  life 
sap  of  a  substance  turned  to  stone.  Were  the 
goatherd's  emotions  petrified?  Had  he  no 
blood  in  his  veins,  no  warmth,  no  sap?  Per- 
haps he  was  blasted,  like  the  lone  pine  outside 
his  hut.  T  helped  my  husband  to  unpack,  and 
soon  we  had  some  semblance  of  comfort  within 
four  blank  walls. 

It  was  only  ten  o'clock,  but  I  was  hungry. 
The  proprietor  of  the  store  had  put  a  tin 
opener  among  our  rations,  and  I  was  soon 
eating  luncheon  meat,  canned  in  the  United 
States,  and  dates  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
I  sat  cross-legged  in  the  sun  outside  the  hut,  and 
the  eagle  still  soared  above  me  in  the  sky. 

"I'm  off."  said  Stephen. 

Glancing  up,  I  saw  that  he  had  his  cartridge 
bag  at  his  belt,  his  field  glasses  round  his  neck, 
and  his  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder.  The  easy 
camaraderie  had  gone,  his  manner  was  terse, 
abrupt.  I  scrambled  to  my  feet. 

"You'll  never  keep  up,"  he  said.  "You'll 
only  hold  us  back." 

"Us?"  I  asked. 

"Friend  Jesus  has  to  set  me  on  the  way," 
replied  my  husband. 

The  goatherd,  silent  as  ever,  waited  by  a 
cairn  of  stones.  He  was  unarmed,  save  for  his 
shepherd's  crook. 

"Can  you  understand  a  word  he  says?"  1 
spoke  in  doubt. 

"Sign  language  is  enough,"  said  Stephen. 
"Enjoy  yourself." 

The  goatherd  had  already  turned,  and  Ste- 
phen followed.  In  a  moment  they  were  lost  in 
scrub.  I  had  never  felt  more  alone.  I  went  into 
the  hut  to  fetch  my  camera— the  panorama 
was  too  good  to  miss,  though  it  would  be  dull 
enough,  no  doubt,  when  it  was  printed — 
and  the  sight  of  the  ground  sheets,  the  ruck- 
sacks, the  stores  and  my  thicker  jersey  re- 
stored confidence.  The  height,  the  solitude, 
the  bright  sun  and  the  scent  of  the  air,  these 
were  things  I  loved;  why,  then,  my  seed  of 
melancholy?  The  sense,  hard  to  describe,  of 
mutability? 

I  went  outside  and  found  a  hollow,  with  a 
piece  of  rock  at  my  back,  and  made  myself  a 
resting  place  near  the  browsing  goats.  The  for- 
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est  was  below,  and  somewhere  in  the  depths  our 
lodging  of  last  night.  Away  to  the  eastward,  hid- 
den from  me  by  a  range  of  mountains,  were  the 
plains  of  the  civilized  world.  I  smoked  my  first 
cigarette  of  the  day,  and  watched  the  eagle.  The 
hot  sun  made  me  drowsy,  and  I  was  short  of  sleep. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  sun  had  shifted, 
and  it  was  half  past  one  by  my  watch.  I  had  slept 
for  over  three  hours.  I  got  up  and  stretched,  and 
as  I  did  so  the  dog,  watching  me  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  growled.  So  did  his  companion.  I 


called  to  them  and  moved  toward  the  hut,  and  at 
this  the  pair  of  them  advanced,  snarling.  I  re- 
mained where  I  was.  They  crouched  once  more, 
and  as  long  as  1  did  not  move  they  remained 
silent.  One  step,  however,  brought  an  instant 
snarl,  and  a  stealthy  lowering  of  the  head,  a  for- 
ward padding  movement  as  if  to  spring.  I  did  not 
fancy  being  torn  to  pieces.  I  sat  down  again  and 
waited,  but,  knowing  my  husband,  I  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  nightfall  before  he  returned. 
Meanwhile  I  must  remain,  marked  by  the  dogs. 


the  full  force  of  the  sun  already  spent.  1  could  not 
even  get  to  the  hut  for  another  jersey. 

Somewhere,  from  what  direction  I  could  not 
tell,  I  heard  a  shot,  and  the  sound  echoed  from 
the  gorges  far  below.  The  dogs  heard  it  too.  They 
cocked  their  heads  and  stared.  The  goats  rustled 
in  the  scrub,  surprised,  and  one  old  patriarch, 
bearded  to  his  breast,  bleated  his  disapproval  like 
some  professor  roused  from  sleep. 

I  waited  for  a  second  shot,  but  none  came.  I 
wondered  if  Stephen  had  found  his  mark,  or 
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missed.  At  any  rate,  he 
chamois.  He  would  not  h' 
his  bullet  on  other  game.  1  e 
and  killed,  it  would  not  be 
he  returned,  bearing  his  pr 
shoulder.  If  he  had  hit  an* 
only— but    that  would 
Stephen— he  would  go  aft  t 
beast  and  shoot  again. 

I  went  on  sitting  above 
close  to  the  blasted  pine.  1 
the  dogs  whined.  1  saw  m 
the  next  moment  the  goathl 
hind  me. 

"Any  luck?"  I  asked. 
English,  having  no  Gree 
tone  of  my  voice  should  te  i 
I  meant.  His  strange  eyes  s 
at  me.  Slowly  he  shook^i 
raised  his  hand,  pointin  ( 
shoulder.  He  continued  t( 
head  gently  from  side  tc 
suddenly— fool  that  I  was- 
bered  that  the  Greek  "ye 
firmation.  is  always  gi%e 
same  shake  of  the  head,  su 
opposite,  denial.  The  ch 
coming  from  the  imp; 
said  ''Nri."  and  this  was  rc 
head  still  moving  slowly. 


He  experienced  that 
ure  which  a  man  has 
women  listen  to  hin 
clever  women  whO/ 
listening,  either  try 
member  what  they  h  i 
enrich   their  minds 
when  opportunity  of  i 
retell  it,  or  who  w 
adapt  it  to  some  th< 
of  their  own  and  prep 
contribute  their  own 
comments  prepared  ill 
own   little  mental 
shop — but    the  pid 
real  women  give  wh 
gifted  with  a  capac 
select  and  absorb  thi 
best  a  man  shows  o 
self.  LEO  T0| 


"He  has  found  them,  thii 
"There  are  chamois?" 
affirmed  his  nei,  which  look' 
like  contradiction,  and  we 
ing  at  me  with  his  great  hoi 
eyes,  the  frozen  petrified  e) 
was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
they  did  not  go  with  the  g 
ish  voice.  1  moved  away  t 
scrub  to  put  some  distan 
us,  calling  over  my  sh 
lessly — for  he  could  not 
me— "Fll  go  and  find  out 
pened."  This-  time  the  d( 
snarl,  but  stayed  where 
watching  their  master.  : 
mained  motionless,  lean 
crook  and  staring  after  ini 

1  crawled  through  the  si  t 
a  track  which  I  judged  lo  ; 
taken  by  Stephen  and  th 
earlier.  Soon  the  scrub  ga 
rock,  a  track  of  a  sort  benea  'I 
hanging  face,  and  as  1  v\cii 
"Stephen!"  for  the  sound 
must  carry  even  as  the  si  v 
rifle  shot  had  done.  1  had  ) 

The  world  in  which  I  fcn 
was  sparse  and  bare,  and  : 
no  footprints  in  the  sno 
of  me.  Had  Stephen  con' 
there  must  be  footprints 
my  vantage  point  it  was  5 
the  whole  of  Greece  was 
neath  me,  infinitely  far, 
to  another  age,  another  (I 
was  indeed  at  the  sumij 
world  and  quite  alone.  I 
the  forests  and  the  fooih 
plains,  and  a  river  like  a  tl< 
thread,  but  my  husbaml  u 


i 
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)ne  at  all,  not  even  the  eagle  that 
bove  at  midday. 

'  I  shouted,  my  voice  flat  and 
t  the  rock. 

nd  listened.  It  might  be  that  I 

a  rifle  shot  again.  Any  sound 
come  in  such  barren  solitude.  Yet 
me  I  was  shocked  out  of  immo- 
svas  no  rifle  shot,  but  a  whistle, 
■wd  whistle  to  attract  attention, 

tifty  feet  above  my  head,  from 
dge,  the  overhanging  rock.  1  saw 
s  questing  eyes,  his  satyr's  face 

at  me,  suspicious,  curious,  and 
again,  a  hiss,  a  mockery,  and 

hoofs,  releasing  a  crumbling 
he  was  gone— the  chamois  was 
t  live  chamois— he  was  away  and 
ching  below  me,  on  a  narrow  lip 
ICO,  clinging  to  the  rock  face,  his 
J.  was  a  white-faced  man  who 
peak  from  fear,  my  husband. 


somehow  shrunken  in  stature.  One  of  his  boot- 
laces was  undone.  I  found  myself  staring  at 
that  rather  than  at  his  face. 

"It's  fear,  isn't  it?"  I  said.  "Have  you  always 
had  it?" 

"Always,"  he  answered,  "from  the  very 
first.  It's  something  I  have  to  conquer.  The 
chamois  gives  the  greatest  chance  because  he 
climbs  the  highest.  The  more  I  kill,  the  more  I 
destroy  fear."  Then  absently,  as  if  thinking  of 
something  else,  he  pointed  downward.  "I 
dropped  my  rifle,"  he  said.  "I  fired  when  I  saw 
the  brute,  but  it  whistled  at  me  instead  of  tak- 
ing to  its  heels,  and  then  the  giddiness  came, 
the  giddiness  that's  part  of  fear." 


|i  lot  move.  I  could  not  reach  him. 

•  horror.  I  could  not  reach  him. 
i  c  edged  his  way  onto  the  lip  of 
■(  lid  that  he  could  go  no  farther.  In 
e  II  y  he  had  dropped  his  rifle.  The 

palled  me  most  was  the  terror  on 
5  ihen,  who  rode  roughshod  over 
1 3f  his  friends,  Stephen  the  cold, 
e  threw  myself  down  full  length  on 
j  id  stretched  out  my  hands.  There 

tucen  us  of  a  few  feet,  no  more. 

r  c>es  turned  to  the  rock,"  I  said 
<  ci  warned  me  not  to  speak  too 
I  c  >our  way  inch  by  inch.  If  you 
;  here  you  must  be  able  to  return." 

1  answer.  He  moistened  his  lips 
-  lie  He  was  deadly  pale. 
:    1  said,  "you've  got  to  try." 
I  speak,  but  nothing  came,  and  as 
I  Kick  us  both  the  lewd  warning 

■  chamois  sounded  once  again.  It 

lant  now,  and  the  chamois  itself 
'  ;hi  on  some  unattainable  fastness 
r  secure  from  human  penetration. 
;  o  me  that  if  Stephen  had  had  his 
■  1  he  would  not  have  been  afraid. 
1  lie  rifle  had  unmanned  him.  All 
'  iiidence  had  gone,  and  with  it,  in 
'.  lu  way,  his  personality.  The  man 
1  e  rock  face  was  a  puppet.  Then  I 
:  herd,  staring  down  at  us  from  a 
I  ur  heads. 

me."  I  called  gently.  "My  hus- 
c  iger." 

1  eared.  A  loose  stone  crumbled 
;  Stephen's  head.  I  saw  my  hus- 
.  les  turn  white  under  the  strain.  A 
1  rror  suggested  that  the  crumbling 
I  had  been  intentional,  that  the 
1 J  \  anished  on  purpose,  leaving 
IS  fate.  A  movement  behind  me 
I  d  misjudged  him.  He  was  by  my 


5  vay  to  let  him  have  my  place.  He 
,i  at  me,  only  at  Stephen.  He  threw 
,ji  30se,  and  I  was  aware  of  some- 
j  id  compact,  with  a  shock  of  black 
r?  ped  onto  the  narrow  lip  beside 
,    seized  hold  of  him  as  an  adult 
3  ^  child,  and  all  the  six  feet  two  of 
D  |S  body  was  thrown  like  a  sack 
■s  latherd's  shoulder.  I  put  my  hand 
■  mth  to  stifle  the  cry  that  must 
I  He  was  going  to  throw  Stephen 
,  J  hs  below.  I  shrank  away,  my  legs 
„j  y,  and  the  next  moment  the  goat- 
,3  ck  on  the  track  beside  me,  and 
,j  Stephen  was  sitting  hunched  on 
,  lis  face  in  his  hands,  rocking  from 
•  When  I  looked  back  from  him  I 
I  goatherd  was  dressed  in  his  bur- 
i  and  was  standing  some  little  dis- 
:  rom  us,  his  head  averted. 
-  tly  sick  into  a  hole  I  scooped  out 
'  Then  1  shut  my  eyes  and  waited. 

very  long  time  before  I  heard 
'  to  his  feet.  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
him.  The  color  had  returned  to 
goatherd  had  gone. 
Iji'ou  understand?"  asked  Stephen. 
!  nd  what?"  I  asked  weakly, 
ust  shoot  chamois." 
♦here,  defenseless  without  his  rifle; 
.^ijjii  he  was  no  longer  pale  he  was 


I  was  still  much  shaken,  but  I  got  up  and 
took  his  arm. 

"Let's  go  back,"  I  said.  "I  want  a  drink. 
Thank  God  for  the  brandy  flasks." 

His  confidence  was  returning;  nevertheless, 
he  allowed  me  to  lead  him  like  a  child.  We 
made  short  work  of  the  descent.  When  we 
came  to  the  hut  the  two  dogs  were  waiting  on 
guard  by  the  entrance,  and  the  goatherd  was 
gathering  chips  of  wood  to  make  kindling  for 
a  fire.  He  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  the  dogs 
ignored  us  too. 

We  went  into  the  hut  and  took  a  good  swig 
at  our  flasks.  Then  we  lighted  cigarettes  and 
smoked  for  a  while  in  silence,  watching  the 


goatherd  with  his  armfuls  of  wood  and 
scattered  cones. 

"You'll  never  tell  anyone,  will  you?"  Ste- 
phen said  suddenly. 

I  looked  at  him.  startled  by  the  harsh  note 
in  his  voice,  betraying  the  strain  he  would  not 
otherwise  show.  "You  mean  about  the  fear?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "I  don't  mind  you  know- 
ing— you  were  bound  to  find  out  one  day.  And 
that  fellow  there — well,  he's  not  the  kind  to 
talk.  But  I  won't  have  anyone  else  knowing." 

"Of  course  I  won't  say  anything,"  I  replied 
quickly,  to  reassure  him,  and  after  a  moment 
I  turned  away  and  began  wrestling  with  the 
Primus  stove.  First  things  first.  We  should 


complete  complexion  care? 

Let's  face  the  fact  that  an  embarrassing  complexion  is  seldom  cor- 
rected with  one,  "quickie"  treatment  of  any  product.  Because  skin 
problems  almost  always  result  from  several  conditions,  it  takes  a 
complete  beauty  program  to  combat  and  correct  those  conditions. 
Troubled  complexions  must  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed. ..deeper, 
more  immaculately  than  ever  before.  The  complexion  must  be 
stimulated,  bringing  new  life  to  outer  skin.  Existing  blemishes  must 
be  healed  and-for  peace  of  mind-h/dden  when  you're  in  public. 
Those  are  the  benefits  you  get  with  my  new  3-Point  Beauty 
Program  ...  the  complete  way  to  answer  the  requirements  of  a 
clear,  lovely  complexion. 

To  make  your  complexion  lovelier ...  and  to  keep  it  that  way... 
may  I  suggest  that  you  start  following  my  3-Point  Beauty 


Program  today. 


'  Gyaranlttd  by  ^\ 
^  Go*d  HoaieketplDt  j 


Executive  Vice  President,  Bonne  Bell,  Inc. 


BONNE  BELL 

Cleveland  7,  Ohio 


I  CLEANSE  your  skin  twice 
n  daily  with  deep-reaching 
Ten.O'Six  lotion,  the  anti- 
septic skin  cleanser  that  was 
originally  a  doctor's  prescription 
for  treating  skin  problems.  Thera- 
peutic Ten'O-Six  helps  heal  skin 
blemishes.  $1.75  —  5.00 


(5)  STIMULATE  your  complex- 
ion  with  frequent  applica- 
tions of  new,  gentle-acting 
MEDI-MASQUE,the  facialmasque 
that  therapeutically  protects  after 
it  helps  remove  impurities.  New 
MEDI-MASQUE  needs  just  )0 
minutes  to  give  you  that  "fresh- 
ened-up"  feeling.  $2.00 


§ CONCEAL  disturbing  skin 
problems  and  look  lovelier 
—  instantly— while  you  help 
heal  those  blemishes  with  two- 
in-one  MEDICATED  MAKE-UP. 
In  three  flattering  shades,  MEDI- 
CATED MAKE-UP  combines  the 
best  liquid  make-up  with  soothing, 
healing,  anti  -  bacterial  action  to 
provide  lovely,  lasting  protection. 

$2.00 
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both  of  us  feel  more  normal  if  we  had  hot  food 
inside  us. 

Baked  beans  have  never  tasted  more  deli- 
cious. And  the  retsina  wine  on  top  of  brandy 
helped  to  dull  speculation.  The  short  day 
faded  quickly.  We  had  scarcely  eaten  and  put 
on  warmer  jerseys  when  the  temperature  fell 
at  least  twenty  degrees,  the  sky  deepened,  and 
the  sun  had  gone.  The  fire  at  the  threshold  of 
the  hut  threw  leaping  flames  into  the  air. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Stephen,  "Fll  go  and 
find  my  rifle." 

I  looked  at  him  across  the  flames.  His  face 
was  set,  the  face  of  the  man  I  knew,  the  old 
Stephen. 

^  "You'll  never  find  it,"  I  said.  "It  might  be 
anywhere." 


"I  know  the  place,"  he  replied  impatiently, 
"among  a  heap  of  boulders  and  some  dwarf 
pines.  I  marked  it  down." 

I  wondered  how  he  proposed  to  get  himself 
down  there,  knowing  his  limitations  as  I  did 
now.  He  must  have  read  my  thoughts,  for  he 
added,  "I  can  get  round  to  it  from  here.  There 
shouldn't  be  any  diflficulty." 

I  threw  my  cigarette  into  the  heart  of  the 
fire.  It  was  a  mistake  to  smoke  it.  Somehow  I 
had  not  much  stomach  for  cigarettes  tonight. 

"If  you  do  find  it,"  I  said,  "what  then?" 

"A  last  crack  at  the  chamois,"  he  said. 

His  fanaticism,  instead  of  cooling,  had  in- 
tensified. He  was  staring  intently  into  the  dark- 
ness over  my  shoulder.  I  turned  and  saw  Jesus, 
the  goatherd  and  his  savior,  come  toward  us  to 


drop  more  chips  into  the  fire.  '^Kalinykta,''' 
said  Stephen. 

It  was  the  Greek  for  good  night.  And  a  sign 
of  dismissal.  The  goatherd  paused,  and  with  a 
little  gesture  bowed  to  each  of  us  in  turn. 
"Kalinykta,"  he  said. 

The  voice  was  as  shrouded  as  he  himself  in 
his  burnoose,  the  childish  timbre  of  it  muted 
in  some  strange  fashion  because  of  darkness. 
The  hood  was  thrown  farther  back  than  it  had 
been,  so  that  the  sharp  outline  of  his  face  was 
more  revealed,  and  the  firelight  turned  his  skin 
ruddy,  the  staring  eyes  bright  like  live  coals. 

He  withdrew  and  left  us  together.  Presently 
the  sharp  air,  for  all  the  leaping  flames,  drove 
us  to  our  sleeping  bags  inside  the  hut.  We  lit 
candles  and  read  our  paperbacks  for  a  time. 


What  does 

the  Gardener  do 

in  the  Fall? 

What  and  how  to  plant  for  long-lasting  good 
looks  is  the  specialty  of  the  season,  to  be  topped  ojf 
with  a  good  brisk  cleaning  up  and  bedding  doivn. 

By  THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT 


The  work  indicated  above  (or  you  can  call  if  exercising) 
becomes  a  beauty  treatment  for  you  as  well  as  for  your  gar- 
den. You  will  find  as  you  proceed  that  it  all  gets  broken  down 
into  bending,  lifting,  pushing,  pulling,  reaching,  crouching, 
holding  and  dragging;  all  fine  for  the  figure.  It  falls  into  two 
categories :  planting  first,  and  servicing  afterward.  For  the  for- 
mer you  need  two  tools:  namely,  a  trowel  with  a  stainless-steel 
blade  fitted  to  an  unpainted  hardwood  handle— the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  in  the  store;  then  a  round-pointed,  long-handled 
shovel — lady's  size  or  man's  size,  preferably  both.  You'll  need 
a  bale  of  peat  moss,  which  should  be  broken  open  at  once, 
decompacted,  delumped,  and  allowed  to  get  good  and  damp. 
You'll  need  a  good  strong  bushel  basket,  a  nice  big  bag  of 
bone  meal,  and  of  course  something  delicious  to  plant,  to  be 
duly  discussed. 

The  servicing  exercises  of  cleaning  up  and  bedding  down 
require  two  rakes:  one  for  leaves  with  flexible  sieel  lines  held 
fanlike  on  a  handle,  and  one  a  regular  old-fashioned  garden  rake 
for  more-stubborn  stuff.  Furihernwre,  a  sharp-tined  barnyard 
fork.  Though  right  now  this  fork  is  for  handling  litter  and  laying 
winter  mulches,  it  is  even  dandier  for  effortless  spading  in  the 
spring.  I  used  to  resent  spading,  and  even  spring  itself,  until  I 
found  myself  with  one  of  these  forks  in  my  hand. 

So  for  the  plants.  You're  dealing  now  with  plants  thai 
like  deeply  dug  holes,  whether  little  trowel  holes  as  for  bulbs 
and  peony  roots,  or  big  shovel  holes  as  for  bushes  and  trees. 
Fall-planted  plants  need  to  get  themselves  anchored  well  by 
the  roots  in  the  ground.  Otherwise  the  action  of  the  frost  will 
heave  them  loose,  which  is  bad.  That's  why  it's  better  to  plant 
shallow-rooted  plants  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  plants  you 
plant  in  the  fall  merely  prefer  to  be  planted  in  the  fall,  both  for 
the  reason  already  given  and  because  they  start  growing,  leaf- 
ing, flowering  very  early  in  the  spring  and  hate  to  be  disturbed 
then — in  fact,  are  apt  to  behave  badly  if  they  are  disturbed ;  so 
you  plant  them  in  the  fall.  But  some  of  the  plants  insist  upon 
being  planted  in  the  fall;  first  and  foremost  the  spring-flower- 
ing bulbs,  the  daffodils,  tulips,  hyacinths,  etcetera  (some  of  the 
etcetera  are  charming),  and  in  general  the  summer-lily  bulbs. 

.Vo  mailer  uhal  you  art'  pUnilinn,  ilifi  a  hole  lhal 
seems  iin iierrnsarily  large  {if  your  iirotiiul  is  iinneres- 
garily  harfl  ytm' II  need  a  pirk  or  a  mallorU  ami  maybe  an 
assislaii  I).  I.el  I  he  earl  li  lhal  noes  hark  hi  Ihe  hole  he  so 
sitfleiied  ami  Jiiietl  hy  mixiu/i  hi  some  iieal  moss  thai 
il  hi'//  sifl  ihttroufihly  iit  amoiin  I  he  roots  or  make  a  nire 
hell  for  Ihe  hiilh,  as  ihe  ruse  may  he,  ami  then  liel/t  lit 
luthl  Ihe  moisi  lire,  liifl  mix  in  hone  meal  for  ihe  noiir- 
ishmenl  lhal  il  releases  sloirly  over  a  Ion u  l>rriotl  of  lime. 
Any  uhere  from  a  half  haiittfiil  for  liiilhs  lo  a  full  handful 
for  peonies,  ami  a  feir  hamlfiils  earh  for  your  shriilis  ami 
JUnrerinu  trees.  Dtm^  I  use  si  rttn  fi,  fast -tn^l  in  f£  fertilizers 
ill  Ihe  fall:  they  ran  si  i  m  iilale  /ilaii  I  s  into  iinsrasonahle 


temler  groirlli  thai  iriti  suffer  when  freezing  itealher 
arrives.  .Mix  in  some  molh-hall  flakes  ivhen  yon  plant 
your  liiilhs,  if  you're  apt  lo  he  bothered  with  field  mire. 

First,  plant  some  peonies.  First  because  their  roots  must 
get  a  good  hold  before  winter,  and  first  again  because  you've 
got  to  have  some  peonies.  If  you  already  have  some,  plant 
some  more.  If  you  already  have  Festive  Maxima  and  Le 
Cygne  (The  Swan)  and  Kelway's  Glorious,  the  famous  double 
whites,  then  have  you  the  double  pink  beauties  like  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt?  And  have  you 
the  single  anemone-flowered  Japanese  types? 

The  new  pink-trumpeted  daffodils  are  great  spreaders 
and  bloomers  for  a  flower  so  choice.  Choicest?  Toscanini, 
Champagne,  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Pink  Fancy,  Lady  Bird, 
Louise  dc  Coligny.  And  some  new  choice  early-species  tulips? 
Dance,  Golden  Sonne,  Scarlet  Elegance,  Primrose,  Racine, 
Shakespeare.  Plant  three  each  together  against  some  shrubbery. 

Now  take  a  turn  through  the  flowering-tree  pages  of  your 
catalogues.  You'll  come  across  Prunus  subhirtella  pendula.  This 
is  my  favorite  flowering  cherry:  slender,  graceful,  drooping,  and 
dripping  early  in  the  spring  with  tiny  pink  flowers ;  then  bloom- 
ing again  in  the  fall,  but  with  greater  restraint.  .  .  .  You  can't 
avoid  the  flowering  crab  apples  in  the  catalogues,  and  don't  try 
to.  For  character,  color,  variousness,  hardiness,  longevity, 
nothing  else  among  tire  flowering  fruits  can  match  them.  Take 
your  pick  for  height,  width,  hue.  Then  pass  on  to  the  flowering 
peaches;  there  are  a  white,  a  pink  and  a  quite  remarkable  rose, 
in  both  the  stand-up  type  and  the  weeping.  They're  the  fastest 
growing,  and  the  best  for  cutting,  because  the  more  you  cut  them 
the  better  off  they  are,  and  the  better  looking  they  grow  to  be. 

Buy  all  your  flowering  trees  in  the  small  economy  size, 
three  to  five  feet,  for  as  much  as  $5  apiece,  or  as  little  as  $1 .50 
apiece  from  a  big  mail-order  house,  and  buy  more  instead  of 
bigger.  Buy  them  as  single-stemmers,  not  as  bushes.  You'll  be 
luckier  with  little  ones,  and  little  ones  always  catch  up  to  large 
ones  anyway.  If  you  have  field  mice  or  rabbits,  wrap  a  collar 
of  wire  mesh  around  the  trunk  the  first  and  second  winters  to 
discourage  these  rodents  from  girdling  the  tender  sweet  bark. 
Here  are  a  few  flowering  trees  of  the  finest  varieties  which 
you  can  buy  at  mail-order  prices:  Mimosa  tree  (Albizzia 
julibrissini),  gossamerlike,  midsummer;  Rose  Acacia  (Robinia 
hispida).  pink-flowering  locust,  late  spring;  Redbud  {Cercis 
canadensis);  Hopa  Crab  (Malus  ioensia),  first  the  flowers, 
then  the  foliage,  then  the  fruit,  all  colorful;  Bechtel's  Crab, 
double  pink;  Almey  Crab,  crimson  flowers,  scarlet  fruit;  and 
of  course  the  flowering  peaches  Buy  your  flowering  cherries 
for  fall  planting  in  containers  at  the  garden  store. 

Cleaning  up  follows  planting,  and  covering  up  fol- 
lows the  first  real  freeze.  There  are  slill  people  who  think 
lhal  letting  a  lot  of  leaves  lie  around  all  winter  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  lawn  or  the  flower  borders.  But  not  al  all. 
Iiiylhing  that  mats  down  on  the  grass  or  flower  beds  is 
bad,  and  most  leaves  are  the  worst  sniotherers  in  this 
respert  and  the  wt>rsl  i^arriers  of  fungus  diseases.  St>  gel 
lo  work  Hif/i  both  rakes  and  Ihe  fork  and  your  bushel 
basket,  and  keep  after  the  leaves  meticulously  until 
after  the  first  good  snowfall. 

The  only  reason  for  covering  up  the  ground  is  to  keep  the 
frozen  ground  frozen  over  and  around  your  freshly  planted 
plants  and  to  try  to  prevent  the  heaving  caused  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  Peat  moss  and  buckwheat  hulls  may 
look  a  little  better  and  cost  more  money  than  sawdust,  wood 
chips  and  choppcd-up  corncobs,  but  for  a  winter  protective 
covering  they  all  work  equally  well,  just  as  they  all  work 
equally  well  in  summer  for  retaining  soil  moisture  and  re- 
straining weeds  in  the  garden. 

In  December: 

WHAT  DOES  THE  GARDENER  DO  IN  WINTER? 


Then  Stephen  fell  asleep,  and  I  blew 
candles  and  did  likewise,  worn  with 
tion  I'd  been  unable  to  express. 

What  shocked  me  were  my  dreal 
goatherd  had  stripped  off  his  burnoosl 
was  not  Stephen  that  he  carried  in 
but  myself.  I  put  out  my  hands  to 
shock  of  hair.  It  rose  from  his  heai 
black  crest. 

I  woke,  and  lit  the  candle.  Step] 
sleeping  still.  I  went  to  the  door  of  the 
saw  that  the  fire  had  died;  not  even  t 
glowed.  The  moon,  past  its  quarter  n 
swelling,  was  hanging  like  a  half  chee 
sky.  The  dogs,  the  goats,  the  goathen 
gone.  Silhouetted  on  the  sky  line  beji 
blasted  pine  stood  a  chamois  buck,  K 
horns  curving  backward,  his  listeni 
uptilted  to  the  moon,  and  grazing 
him,  silently,  delicately,  were  the 
yearling  kids.  4 

III 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  I  consider 
brewed  our  breakfast  tea  on  the  Frit 
spread  cheese  over  slices  of  lunch  it 
danger  shared  had  brought  Stephen  an 
together.  Or  else  I  had  turned  compas 
He  was  human  after  all,  weak  like  thi 
us.  He  must  have  sensed  my  sympa 
cause  he  talked  at  breakfast,  telling  r 
ventures  in  the  past,  of  near  escapes. 

"I  remember  once,"  he  said,  "fallii 
fifteen  feet,  but  I  only  sprained  an  an  i 

He  laughed  in  high  good  humoi|dl| 
thought  that  if  he  could  joke  at  fear  h 
was  half  won. 

"I'll  come  with  you  today,"  I  tc 
"when  you  look  for  your  rifle." 

"Will  you?"  he  said.  "Splendid.  Il 
to  be  fine,  after  that  sharp  frost, 
about,  the  bugbear  of  all  stalkers." 

The  zest,  the  keenness  had  retum( 
what  was  more,  I  shared  it.  I  wanted 
with  him.  This  was  a  new  emotion,  soj 
I  could  not  explain.  We  ate  our  break)^ 
straightened  our  sleeping  bags,  and  g( 
into  the  sunlight  I  kicked  at  the  ashe 
night's  fire.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  j 
or  his  dogs,  or  of  his  flock  either.  I 
have  taken  them  to  graze  elsewhere, 
thought  of  him;  I  was  anxious  to  be 
phen  led  the  way  down  the  forested  m( 
side,  for  he  knew  by  instinct  where  h( 
to  go,  and  we  scrambled  over  scrub  a 
and  stunted  bushes,  part  box,  part  thoi 
from  the  overhanging  crags  above. 

High  in  the  blue  sky  soared  the  eagli 
terday,  or  perhaps  his  fellow,  and  as 
rose  and  warmed  us,  so  that  we  took 
jerseys  and  tied  them  round  our  wa 
seemed  suddenly  very  good,  very  ful; 
was  none  of  the  strain  that  had  been] 
yesterday.  I  put  it  down  to  sleeping  W( 
new  bond  shared,  and  to  the  absen( 
goatherd  Jesus. 

When  we  had  scrambled  thus  for 
hour  or  more  Stephen  said,  "There  it  ii 
the  sun's  caught  the  barrel." 

He  smiled  and  ran  ahead,  and  ii«<l 
could  see  the  shining  metal,  caught 
between  a  thorn  and  a  lump  of  rock.  H !» 
his  gun,  and  waved  it  in  triumph. 

"I  could  never  have  gone  home  if  I" 
this,"  he  said.  He  handled  the  rifle  w^cai 
still  smiling— it  was  almost  a  caress  thciyl 
stroked  it.  I  watched  him,  indulgent '  Il 
first  time  in  my  life.  He  took  a  cloth  f  oil 
pouch  and  began  to  polish  it.  I  let  i 
roam  above  him  to  the  rugged  height;)'' 
lips  and  ledges  where  we  had  climbeJli'' 
day.  It  was  sparse  and  naked,  bare  i/l 
tation.  A  black  speck  like  a  humped  fijfj. 
I  had  not  remembered  the  previous da)P 
my  eye.  The  black  speck  moved.  I  !• 
Stephen's  elbow.  "There,"  I  murmur  W 
put  my  pocket  spyglass  into  his  haniO' 
tiously  he  lifted  it  to  his  eye. 

"He's  there,"  he  whispered,  "he's  tii  i" 
buck  of  yesterday." 

I  had  not  thought  Stephen  could  r 
stealthily  or  so  fast.  He  was  away  from 
moment,  crawling  upward  throuuli  ili 
and  seized  with  a  curious  encli.ini 
crawled  after  him.  He  motioned  mc  li.i  * 
I  lay  still  and  looked  through  my  glasi"' 
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RIZE  RECIPES 


tasty  new  ways  to  greet  homecomers 


PICKLEBURGERS 


i  as  there's  a  nip  of  autumn  in  the  air,  and  your  family 
kes  to  field  or  stream  or  football  stadium,  you  can  depend  on 
jhey'll  come  home  ravenous!  You'll  especially  welcome  these  new 
,  because  they're  substantial  enough  to  satisfy  the  heartiest  fall 
tes,  yet  fancy  enough  for  guests.  And  they're  rich  with  the 
rful  homey  flavors  of  Heinz  expertly  prepared  foods!  Heinz 
nsed  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup  contributes  its  own  special 
y  richness  to  Onion-Cheese  Pie  .  .  .  Crisp,  crunchy  Heinz 
Cucumber  Pickle  and  spicy  Heinz  Ketchup  are  two  big  reasons 
'ickleburgers  are  encore  bait.  And  Confetti  Biscuits  get  their 
rful  zest  from  thick,  taste-pleasing  Heinz  Chili  Sauce. 


ONION-CHEESE  PIE 


CONFETTI  BISCUITS 


PICKLEBURGERS 


;;at  oven  to  400°  F.  Shape  VA  lbs.  ground  beef  into  12  thin  patties. 
Ifrinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Place  an  onion  slice  '4-inch  thick  on 
lipatties.  Divide  %  cup  Heinz  Fresh  Cucumber  Pickle  evenly  over 
I  ion  slices.  Top  with  remaining  patties,  pressing  edges  together  to 
ill.  Place  in  shallow  pan  and  bake  10  min.  Combine  2  Tbs.  water 
ill  cup  of  thick,  flavor-coaxing  Heinz  Ketchup.  Spoon  over 
ities.  Bake  10  min.  Serve  in  toasted  buns.  (Makes  6  servings.) 


No  other  Ketchup 
tastes  like  Heinz! 


ONION-CHEESE  PIE 

from  Mrs.  H.  L.  Doench,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

Heat  oven  to  350°  F.  Line  9-inch 
pie  plate  with  pastry  (using  1  cup 
flour).  Saute  1  cup  thinly  sliced  or 
chopped  onions  in  2  Tbs.  butter  or 
margarine  until  tender.  Spread  over 
pastry.  Sprinkle  with  M  cup  grated 
American  cheese.  Blend  3  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  VA  Tbs.  flour,  2  tsp. 
Heinz  Mustard.  Stir  in  1  can  {lOA 
oz.)  better-tasting  Heinz  Condensed 
Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup,  undi- 
luted, and  A  cup  milk.  Pour  over 
onions.  Bake  45  to  60  min.  Let 
stand  10  min.  before  serving.  (Makes 
6  tasty,  satisfying  servings.) 


Hearty  Fall  Luncheon  Soup  teams  two  Heinz-made  favorites:  Combine 
2  cans  {lOA  oz.)  delicious  new  Heinz  Condensed  Minestrone  Soup,  diluted 
with  equal  amt.  water,  and  1  can  (15 'i  oz.)  energy-packed  Heinz  Macaroni 
in  smooth  cheese  sauce.  Heat,  stirring  occasionally.  (Makes  5-6  servings.) 

Take  a  Tip  from  Grandmother!  Keep  a  cruet  of  Heinz  Vinegar  (any 
of  the  five  sparkhng,  full-flavored  kinds)  on  the  table.  See  what  a  tempting, 
new  zing  it  gives  to  broccoli,  cabbage,  spinach  and  other  cooked  vegetables. 

$100  For  Recipes.  Send  us  your  recipe  using  any  Heinz  product.  If  we 
use  it  in  our  advertising,  we'll  pay  you  $100.  All  recipes  become  the  property 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and  none  can  be  returned.  In  case  of  duplicate  recipes, 
naturally  only  the  first  one  received  will  be  considered.  Mail  recipe  to  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  Box  28,  LHJ-99,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


^  ^  ^ 

CONFETTI  BISCUITS 

from  Mrs.  Walter  Mudri,  Starford,  Pa. 

Heat  oven  to  400°  F.  Combine  2 
cups  biscuit  mix,  ^4  cup  grated 
sharp  cheese,  2  Tbs.  chopped  pi- 
miento,  2  Tbs.  chopped  green  pep- 
per. Stir  in  H  cup  Heinz  Ciiili 
Sauce  (rich  with  Heinz  own  peili- 
greed  tomatoes)  and  H  cup  milk. 
Beat  15  strokes.  Drop  from  spoon 
onto  greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  12 
to  15  min.  or  until  golden  brown. 
Serve  with  sliced  ham  or  deviled 
ham  spread.  (Makes  about  lA  doz. 
mouth-watering  biscuits.) 


Heinz® 
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LADIES'  HOME 


EXTRA  MONEY! 

EARN  extra  money  hy  aelling  Huhscript  ions  to  Cur- 
tis publications  and  other  popular  magazines  in  your 
spare  lime.  For  details  write  to: 
CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY.  79B  Independence  Square.  Phlla.  5,  Pa. 


REMOVES 

RUST  &  STAINS 


from 

bathtubs>sinks>tile  floors 
bottoms  of  copper  pots 
metals -auto  bumpers 
aluminum  storm  windows 


FREE  SAMPLE 


Give  names  of  dealers 
RUSTAIN  PRODUCTS 
U      FAIRIAWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


ZUD  ii  lold  at  Gro»ti, 
Hordwort.  Dept.,  10<  Slor*t 


SHOW  JEVA  iSi  S 
LUXURY  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Up  lo  100%  profit.  21  magnificent  cords, 
in  handsome,  EVANS  self-selling  kit,  ^ 
on  approval.  Included  FREE!— 32  somple  personalized 
cards— two  catalogs-money  making  guide.  Write  today: 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Abinglon  91 8,  Mass. 


NOW!  Have  all  the  sweets  you 
want — yet  save  to  300  calories  a 
day  just  by  sweetening  your  coffee, 
tea,  foods,  with  Pearson  Sakrin 
Liquid  Sweetener  instead  of 
sugar.  Contains  NO  calories  .  .  . 
NO  sugar  .  .  .  NO  salt.  Write  for 
valuable  new  Recipe  Book  J-9, 
Box  38D,  Miami,  Fla. 
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Now  the  picture  was  indistinct:  one  second  it 
looked  like  the  chamois,  and  the  next  like  our 
goatherd,  yes,  our  goatherd.  I  called  to 
Stephen. 

"It  isn't  chamois,"  I  said.  "It's  your  savior, 
Zus." 

He  glanced  back  at  me  over  his  shoulder, 
impatient,  angry. 

"What  are  you  shouting  for?"  he  said. 
"He'll  get  away  from  us." 

Once  again  I  thrust  my  glass  into  his  hand, 
crawling  close  to  him  to  do  so.  "Look  there," 
I  said,  "it  isn't  chamois." 

He  seized  the  glass,  and  after  adjusting  it  to 
his  eye  gave  it  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
disgust. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  said.  "Of  course  it's 
chamois.  I  can  see  the  horns." 

Then,  shrill,  unmistakable,  came  the  whistle 
of  warning,  the  mocking  chamois  call. 

"Do  you  still  think  it  isn't  chamois?"  said 
Stephen,  and  he  put  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder 
and  fired.  The  explosion  was  like  an  echo  to 
the  whistle.  It  ricocheted  away  from  the  rocks 
above  us,  and  carried  to  the  depths  below.  The 
black  speck  leaped  and  vanished.  Loose  stones 
fell  upon  our  heads. 

"You've  missed  him,"  I  said. 

"No,"  said  Stephen.  "I'm  going  after  him." 

There  was  a  gully  immediately  above  us.  He 
climbed  to  the  left  of  it,  I  to  the  right,  and  as 
we  made  toward  the  jutting  ledge  where  we 
had  seen  the  black  speck  leap,  neck  and  neck 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  gully,  I  knew,  with 
sudden  certainty,  that  we  were  after  different 
quarry.  Stephen  was  after  chamois.  I  was  after 
man.  Both  were  symbolic  of  something  abhor- 
rent to  our  natures,  and  so  held  fascination 
and  great  fear.  We  wanted  to  destroy  the  thing 
that  shamed  us  most. 


"We  live  an  island  life  here,"  she  tells  you, 
and  goes  on  to  point  out  how  it  works.  There's 
a  gas  refrigerator,  not  shown  in  our  pictures, 
that  withstands  even  storms  that  blow  out 
power — when  lights  are  gone  and  the  family 
fumbles  around  by  candlelight,  the  refrigera- 
tor keeps  going  with  snacks  and  sea-food- 
dinner  supplies.  There's  a  big  double  sink  of 
stainless  steel  with  wide  slanting  drainboards 
at  cither  side,  a  good  spot  to  wash  sandy 
clams  from  the  pond  or  basketfuls  of  spinach 
from  the  garden.  Across  the  room  from  the 
fireplace  are  two  compact  apartment-size 
ranges  close  together,  providing  two  ovens  and 
six  cooking  units  to  handle  big  crowds. 

A  kitchen  has  to  be  versatile  when  it's  a 
favorite  resort  for  two  or  a  center  for  big 
friendly  gatherings.  Handy  here  is  the  long 
wood  table  right  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
When  lobster  is  on  the  menu  along  with  fresh- 
picked  vegetables,  a  buffet  plan  goes  into  effect. 
You  come  to  the  kitchen  for  firsts — and  sec- 
onds— and  carry  them  away.  Wood  benches 
slide  underneath  when  there's  busy  work  afoot, 
pull  out  to  provide  generous  seating  for  smaller 
meals.  The  table  is  used  almost  all  day. 

Soup  is  another  specialty  of  the  house,  and 
the  table  is  a  workshop  then.  We  watched  Miss 
Cornell  get  out  a  cutting  board,  her  favorite 
knives  and  stacks  of  vegetables.  As  she  talked 
we  weren't  sure  which  she  liked  better:  grow- 
ing the  vegetables  for  her  soup  or  making  the 
soup  from  her  home-grown  vegetables.  Either 
way,  the  sight  was  a  pleasure.  She  explained, 
"I  really  don't  cook  well,  but  I  like  to  cook." 

All  day  long  the  kitchen  is  light.  Sun  streams 
in  from  a  well  in  the  ceiling.  At  night,  hanging 
lamps  make  the  room  gala  and  snug,  and  con- 
cealed tubes  spotlight  the  work  areas. 

"We're  in  the  kitchen  at  all  hours,"  said 
Miss  Cornell.  "When  we  planned  our  house, 
we  decided  we  didn't  want  a  dining  room.  It's 
so  often  a  useless  thing  in  today's  world.  We 
really  enjoy  being  in  the  kitchen,  and  for  more 
elegant  times  we  serve  at  one  end  of  the  draw- 
ing room.  Informal  parties  are  better  in  the 
kitchen,  though." 

Vineyard  meals  are  served  in  many  places 
besides  the  kitchen,  depending  on  whim  and 
weather.  There's  a  restful  living  room  with  a 
handsome  antique  table  often  set  with  crisp 


My  heart  was  singing  as  I  climbed,  and 
pounding  too.  It  was  worth  having  been  born, 
having  lived  my  span  of  years,  for  this  alone. 
There  had  been  no  other  experience.  Nothing 
else  compared  with  the  stalk,  and  I  had  my 
goatherd  on  the  run.  It  was  he  who  fled  from 
me,  not  I  from  him. 

I  could  see  him  now,  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock.  How  Stephen  could  mistake  him  for  a 
chamois,  God  alone  could  tell.  He  had  thrown 


Womankind  suffers  from  three  de- 
lusions: marrioge  will  reform  a  man; 
a  rejected  iover  is  heartbroken  for 
life;  and  if  the  other  woman  were 
only  out  of  the  way,  he  would  come 

bock.  MYRTLE  REED 


off  his  burnoose,  and  his  shaggy  head  was  like 
a  wave  crest,  thick  and  black.  It  was  glorious. 
I  had  no  fear  of  the  jutting  rocks,  and  climbed 
them  steadily  and  surely,  with  never  a  slip  and 
never  a  moment's  pause.  Silence  no  longer 
mattered,  for  my  quarry  knew  that  I  was  after 
him. 

"I'll  get  you."  1  called,  "you  can't  escape. 
You  know  very  well  I've  hunted  you  all  my 
life." 

Such  savagery  and  power — I,  who  hated  vi- 
olence; intoxication,  too,  and  wild  delight. 
Once  more  the  hiss,  the  whistle.  Fear  and 
warning  and  mockery  in  one.  The  rattle  of 
stones,  the  scampering  of  hoofs. 

"Lie  down,"  shouted  Stephen,  "lie  down! 
I'm  going  to  shoot!" 


A  KITCHEN  FOR  KIT 
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linen  place  mats  and  flowered  china.  Other 
meals  are  served  in  the  breezeway  that  scoops 
up  wind  on  warm  days.  Another  choice  is  a 
terrace  overlooking  the  water.  And  a  trellis- 
covered  garden  has  a  big  homey  iron  range 
set  on  bricks  for  making  cofTee  or  grilling 
fresh-caught  fish  alfresco.  But  wherever  meals 
are  served,  the  capable  kitchen  makes  them, 
for  two  to  twenty. 

A  favorite  Miss  Cornell  makes  often — for 
the  very  good  reason  that  her  husband  likes 
it — is  Spaghetti  Mariniere,  a  basic  tomato 
sauce  which  she  has  discovered  is  ever  so 
much  improved  when  canned  eggplant  ap- 
petizer is  added.  As  she  makes  the  sauce, 
special  care  is  taken  to  mash  the  garlic,  grind 
it  so  thoroughly  there  is  never  an  evident  piece 
in  the  sauce,  merely  the  subtle  flavor.  To 
make  the  sauce: 

Chop  1  onion  and  saute  until  golden  brown 
in  1  tablespoon  salad  oil.  Add  a  1-pound- 
13-ouiire  can  tomatoes,  sieved;  one  8-ounce 
can  tomato  sauce:  one  5 -ounce  can  tomato 
paste;  1  can  (about  5  ounces)  eggplant  ap- 
petizer passed  through  a  food  mill;  2  table- 
spoons finely  chopped  parsley;  1  tablespoon 
wine  vinegar;  1  teaspoon  salt;  y%  teaspoon 
pepper;  1  garlic  clove,  crushed;  pinch  of  basil 
leaf.  Simmer  until  thickened,  about  }/2  hour. 
This  makes  3  cups  sauce  (4  to  6  servings). 
Miss  Cornell  often  serves  this  over  cooked 
spaghetti,  topped  with  Parmesan  cheese. 
Add  a  tossed  green  salad  and  crunchy  bread 
and  it's  a  wonderful  supper  after  the  theater. 

At  Chip  Chop,  where  sea  food  abounds. 
Miss  Cornell  often  makes  up  a  recipe  of 
Coquille  St.  Kit,  which  she  most  often  makes 
with  the  local  fish,  scup;  but  it  is  good,  she 
says,  with  any  cooked  fish.  She  hunts  scallop 
shells  on  the  beach  for  serving — large  ones 
when  it's  a  luncheon  main  course,  small  ones 
when  it's  dinner  first  course.  To  make: 

]n  a  sturdy  frypaii,  mell  3  tablespoons  but- 
ter. Add  2  tablespoons  each  linely  (•hoi)pe<l 
celery  tops  and  linely  chopped  onions  or  seal- 
lions.  Add  1  tablespoon  linely  cliojjped  green 
pepper.  Ad<l  I  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
sauce,  I  teaspoon  sail,  2  drop.s  li(piid  pepper 


I  remember  laughing  as  the  shot  t 
This  time  Stephen  did  not  miss.  T 
form  crumpled  to  its  knees  and  f( 
hauled  myself  to  the  ledge  I  saw  thi 
colored  eyes  glaze  in  death.  They  woi 
stare  at  me  again.  My  husband  had  c 
the  thing  that  frightened  me. 

IV 

"He's  smaller  than  I  thought,"  said 
turning  the  dead  buck  over  with  his  fe 
younger  too.  Not  more  than  five  yei 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  I  took  it  from  hii 
was  pouring  from  both  of  us.  The  e 
still  soaring  against  the  sun. 

"I  shan't  carry  him  back.  I  don't  c 
his  head.  That's  my  last  chamois.  D 
me  why — I  just  know  it,  that's  all.  W 
him  out  here  in  grandeur,  where  ijp 
Nature  has  her  own  way  of  disposTj 
dead."  He  glanced  up  at  the  eagle.'" 

We  left  the  chamois  on  the  ledge 
under  the  sky  and  climbed  dowr 
through  the  scrub  and  stones,  back  tc 
and  our  belongings.  The  rucksacks 
sleeping  bags  seemed  part  of  another 

"No  sign  of  our  host,"  said  Stephi 
we've  finished  all  the  rations.  Let's  p 
spend  tonight  down  at  the  store.  Wee 
the  morning  bus  in  the  other  directioi 
Metsovon.  and  loannina,  and  down  jj 
coast  to  Missolonghi  and  across  to 
You'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you?" 

I  did  not  answer,  but  I  put  out  my 
him  for  no  reason.  It  was  very  peace:' 
still  on  the  quiet  mountain.  Suddenly 
kissed  me.  Then  he  put  his  hand  in  hisjck,; 
and  bending  down,  placed  two  sma  ' 
objects  in  the  white  ash  of  the  fire 

"We'll   leave   the  empty  cartrid 
Jesus,"  Stephen  said. 


sauce,  a  dash  of  paprika  and  a  pincll 
English  mustard.  Skin  and  cut  up 
fre.sh  tomato.  Add  and  simmer  slow| 
pepper  is  almost  soft.  Sprinkle  with  . 
spoons  flour  to  make  a  paste,  ami 
cooked  add  1  cup  court  bouillon  savil 
cooking  fish  (or  1  cup  chicken  broth  Q 
a<ld  1 1  '-i  pounds  fish,  cooked  and  flaktf 
be  leftover).  Fill  scallop  shells  with  nj 
top  with  bread  crinnbs  and  broil  until! 
just  before  serving. 

This  summer.  Miss  Cornell  has  beeni 
after  touring  with  Dear  Liar,  the  dral 
tion  of  the  love  letters  between  Ml 
Campbell  and  George  Bernard  Shal 
play  will  start  out  on  tour  again  with! 
season.  As  the  summer  draws  to  a  closl 
Cornell,  playing  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ca| 
and  Brian  Aherne,  taking  the  role 
Shaw,  can  rehearse  their  lines  in  the  s| 
drawing  room  overlooking  Vineyard  j 
The  room  is  furnished  with  romarf 
tiques— has  two  magnificent  fireplaceslj 
either  end  of  the  room.  Each  has 
carved  mantelpiece  with  appropriate 
the  Zodiac  worked  into  the  design- 
Miss  Cornell,  one  for  her  husband. 

For  relaxation,  the  celebrated  thea 
often  works  v\ith  wood.  In  a  seclude 
room,  reached  by  a  winding  stairway 
a  secret  panel.  Miss  Cornell  showed  ust 
ings  from  her  old  family  home— fn 
carpet  on  the  floor  with  cabbage  ro; 
bows  to  the  carved  fruitwood  chairs  at 
the  room  was  as  warm  and  homey  as 
the  sets  for  a  Cornell  play.  Here  ats 
bench  were  wooden  picture  fram^ 
tailored  to  fit  certain  pictures.  Other  tit 
rubs  wood — she  likes  to  "scrape  t 
Chairs,  tables  and  other  old  furniture 
bought  here  and  there  please  her.  for 
rubs  and  scrapes  the  beautiful  wooi 
comes  up.  Once  she  told  of  scraping  twi 
pianos  and  one  of  them  turned  out 
fine  old  rosewood. 

Another  pastime  which  brings  relax; 
weaving.  Up  in  the  quiet  room,  set  s 
is  a  vista  through  the  window,  is  a  bij 
"I  do  simple  things,  mainly  mats,"  s 
us.  serene  at  home  far  from  footlightf 
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7ES  LEFTOVERS!  Saran  Wrap  keeps  moist  foods  moist,  crisp  foods  crisp.  And,  you  can  see  through  it!  One 
ice  shows  the  food  you're  saving.  You  don't  forget  leftovers  in  your  refrigerator;  Saran  Wrap  helps  you  remember! 


MAKE  LEFTOVERS  EXCITING 
treats  for  new  meals!  With  Saran 
Wrap*,  they  keep  just  beautifully. 

This  wonderful  plastic  wrap  holds  fla- 
vor in,  you  know.  Won't  let  air  or 
moisture  in  or  out.  Won't  let  odors 
travel  through  to  other  foods.  And  it 
clings  by  itself  to  form  a  close,  tight 
fit.  There's  no  other  food  wrap  hke 
Saran  Wrap.  Get  a  roll  .  .  .  regxilar  or 
extra- wide  Queen  Size,  today! 
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.ES  ROASTS!  Keeps  pork  juicy  and  delicious  for  SAVES  FRUIT!  Melon  and  grapefruit  keep  mouth-  SAVES  ASPARAGUS!  Spears  or  cut  asparagus  stay 
if  tempting  meals.  Saran  Wrap  holds  moisture  in!      watering  fresh  in  Saran  Wrap.  The  flavors  are  safe!  so  nice  in  Saran  Wrap.  And  they  look  fresh,  too! 


ES  CASSEROLES!  Transfer  your  leftover  to  a  SAVES  PIE!  Saran  Wrap  protects  the  goodness  of  your  SAVES  EVERYTHING!  Brushes  stay  soft,  flexible  in 
ler  dish.  It's  perfect  for  days  in  Saran  Wrap.      favorite  pie.  No  next-day  flavor!  Tastes  wonderful!  Saran  Wrap.  And  overnight— they  don't  dry  out. 


The  end  stays  out 
on  the  package, 

always  ready  to  use! 
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She  loves  to  be  reuiembered!  It's  her  birthday,  and  what  nicer  way  to 
wish  hor  joy  than  with  an  American  Beauty  birthday  card.  They're 
oxchisive  with  Norcross !  So  ehxiuciit . . .  they  say  tlie  things  ijou  want 
to  say  and  make  you  glad  you  said  them.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 
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CAN  THIS   MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  78 


eded  to  study.  As  indeed  he  did. 

i  him,  he  admitted  a  term  exam- 
oming  up. 

:lp  Lars  and  to  overlook  his  un- 
me.  As  soon  as  I  learned  about 
on,  I  co-operated  to  the  best  of 
;ot  his  books  for  him.  I  took  the 
J  put  them  in  the  closet— to  re- 
tion.  1  shooed  the  youngsters 
ly  so  he  could  have  quiet.  Lars 
111.  Within  five  minutes  he  had 
television  program.  While  he 
lay  stretched  out  on  the  sofa— 1 
ier  our  slip  covers  every  week 
so  hard  on  them— and  kept 
jaying  he  really  should  be  study- 
1  of  dillydallying  drives  me  wild; 
it  it  in  our  youngsters, 
d  to  hold  myself  in  until,  sud- 
he  was  asleep.  I  couldn't  stand 
.  off  the  TV,  shook  him  by  the 
began  shouting  about  the  exam, 
never  wake  him.  But  the  mo- 
ed  his  eyes  he  got  up,  turned  on 
.  I  turned  it  off.  Lars  stared  at 
IS  a  scornful  expression  on  his 
h  1  were  a  worm  in  his  path.  He 
me  without  a  word.  When  he 
le  door  I  asked  where  he  was 
In't  answer.  It's  an  old  trick  of 
my  questions.  My  temper  ex- 
;nly  I  was  so  angry  1  grabbed  one 
building  blocks  and  threw  it.  A 
block  struck  Lars  on  the  cheek 
le  sharp  point  hurt, 
he  also  lost  his  temper,  which  is 
,  Before  I  realized  what  was  hap- 
jng  around— his  eyes  were  bl;;z- 
it  me  with  his  fist.  It  was  the  first 
larriage  he  had  ever  done  such  a 
see  now  that  my  own  behavior 
3voked  his  outburst.  At  the  time 
p-y  to  think  that  straight.  I  was 
with  rage  and  humiliation, 
rs  our  marriage  was  at  an  end, 
r  ;d  to  take  the  children,  to  leave 
;i  a  divorce.  I'm  doubtful  that  I 

ii  nt  to  carry  out  the  threat.  I  had 
d  no  place  in  mind  to  take  the 

I.  robably  1  expected  him  to  argue, 
t  d  me  to  go  ahead  and  leave.  That 
;  2  to  the  heart.  I  was  too  proud  to 
5  it  or  to  break  down  and  cry.  My 
t  irced  me  to  pack  a  bag  When  I 
il  en  in  the  car,  I  was  still  halfway 
i  )uld  urge  me  to  reconsider.  He 
i\y  good-by. 

c  around  for  several  hours,  and 
3jiheer  necessity  I  drove  to  Aunt 
u.  My  aunt  is  an  elderly  spinster; 
!t  home  with  my  mother,  who  is 
il  vnunger.  Mother  and  my  two 
i:  rs  and  I  moved  in  with  Aunt 

go  after  my  father  deserted  us. 
.  nt  Mary  practically  reared  my 

'—mother  had  to  work — I've  al- 
ic  t  hard  to  accept  her  bossiness 
u  icular  grace. 

i  ren  and  I  received  no  welcome 
'  lary.  She  sided  with  Lars,  de- 
n  raised  him.  This  was  no  surprise; 


she's  always  been  partial  to  him.  If  \ny  mother 
felt  any  sympathy,  she  was  afraid  to  express 
it.  Both  of  them  said  that  I  should  be  more 
patient,  that  Lars  was  carrying  a  heavy  bur- 
den and  deserved  special  consideration,  that 
the  quarrel  was  my  fault.  They  insisted  I  swal- 
low my  pride  and  go  back  home.  Aunt  Mary 
vetoed  my  suggestion  that  we  spend  the  night. 

"I  wasn't  called  upon  to  humble  myself  and 
explain  my  change  of  mind.  When  the  young- 
sters and  I  returned  at  midnight  it  was  obvious 
Lars  hadn't  worried  about  us.  He  was  sound 
asleep,  his  head  down  on  the  desk  among  his 
books,  and  the  darned  old  television  going  full 
blast.  I  didn't  rouse  him. 

"Next  morning  he  and  T  both  pretended 
nothing  unpleasant  had  happened  and  that  we 
were  just  like  any  other  married  couple.  That 
was  three  days  ago.  When  Lars  left  the  house 
to  begin  another  week  of  toil  his  golf  bag  went 
with  him.  He  carried  his  clubs  to  a  classmate's 
apartment,  which  means,  of  course,  that  we 
will  be  seeing  less  of  him  than  ever.  In  the 
future  he  can  work  to  perfect  his  game  on  the 
other  side  of  town  without  the  inconvenience 
of  coming  home. 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes,  Lars  and  I  are 
already  separated.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  live  as  we're  living  now.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  might  just  as  well  get  a  divorce  and 
be  done  with  it.  But  what  about  the  children? 

"I  hate  to  deprive  Katie  and  Frank  of  a 
father,  even  a  neglectful  father,  knowing  what 
it  is  to  grow  up  with  no  man  in  the  family  and 
in  a  broken  home.  As  children  my  sisters  and  I 
suffered  miserably  from  Aunt  Mary's  prissi- 
ness  and  domineering  ways.  We  had  no  friends. 
She  didn't  want  our  little  schoolmates  track- 
ing dirt  through  her  nice  clean  house.  Our 
schoolmates  thought  we  were  weirdies,  any- 
how. She  wouldn't  let  us  bob  our  hair  or  wear 
the  kind  of  clothes  the  others  wore.  I  fought 
all  her  efforts  to  turn  me  into  her  version  of  a 
perfect  little  lady.  My  sisters  and  my  mother 
gave  way  to  her  in  everything,  but  I  battled 
for  my  rights  and  individuality. 

"All  through  high  school  I  went  steady  with 
a  boy  Aunt  Mary  considered  wishy-washy. 
Ralph  was  sweet  and  gentle  and  he  adored 
me,  but  he  wasn't  very  studious  or  enterpris- 
ing. I  coached  him  in  his  lessons  and  was  all 
cut  up  when  he  failed  to  graduate  with  our 
class.  I  went  to  junior  college  without  him.  I 
was  still  wearing  Ralph's  ring,  however,  when 
Lars  and  1  met  at  a  USO  dance.  Lars  was  on 
his  way  back  from  the  war  in  Korea ;  there  was 
no  doubt  of  his  masculinity  and  courage.  He 
had  more  ribbons  on  his  uniform  than  any 
other  soldier  at  the  dance.  Aunt  Mary  admired 
his  ambition  and  initiative  and  perhaps  I  let 
her  influence  me.  Anyhow,  I  broke  with  Ralph 
and  married  Lars.  I  was  nineteen. 

"In  the  beginning  I  gladly  let  Lars  do  our 
planning,  make  our  arrangements.  The  week 
he  was  separated  from  the  Army  he  enrolled 
in  college  and  I  willingly  agreed  that  we 
couldn't  afford  the  tuition  for  two.  I  dropped 
my  own  studies  and  took  a  job  which  1  held 
until  Katie  was  born.  There  was  just  one  point 
where  I  balked.  Lars  wanted  to  buy  a  second- 
hand trailer  for  us  to  live  in  and  I  couldn't 


bear  to  start  my  marriage  in  a  rai  kety,  junky 
trailer  park.  From  the  days  I  was  a  little  girl, 
bullied  by  Aunt  Mary.  I  had  dreamed  of  my 
own  first  home.  Like  most  wives,  I  wanted  to 
buy  a  house.  After  a  big  fight  we  compromised 
and  Lars  ga\c  up  ihc  trailer  and  I  gave  up  on 
a  house  for  the  time  being.  We  rented  an 
apartment. 

"We  were  still  living  in  the  apartment  when 
we  had  another  fight.  I  remember  it  vividly 
because  it  is  so  typical  of  Lars'  attitude  toward 
me.  One  Sunday  I  was  too  ill  to  go  to  church 
with  him — he  is  more  religious-minded  than  I 
am — but  later  in  the  day  I  felt  better  and  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  the  beach.  If  I  was  too  sick  for 
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church  I  was  too  sick  for  the  beach,  said  Lars. 
He  then  hopped  in  the  car,  drove  away  and 
went  swimming  by  himself.  His  sole  objective 
was  to  show  me  he  was  boss.  He  wanted  to 
punish  me  like  a  child. 

"Lars  is  only  four  years  my  senior,  but  he 
doesn't  treat  me  as  an  adult.  He  is  disrespectful 
and  discourteous.  He  hurts  my  feelings  terri- 
bly in  little  ways.  It  is  seldom  that  Lars  calls 
me  by  an  endearment  or  by  my  name.  Ordi- 
narily, he  addresses  me  in  a  curt  impersonal 
voice  as  'You' — just  plain  "You';  a  stranger 
might  think  we  hadn't  been  introduced.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  his  engineering  fraternity  threw 
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quel  in  a  fancy  restaurant.  The  moment 

ered  the  banquet  room  Lars  abandoned 
d  got  involved  in  conversation  with  a 
of  strange  men.  I  had  to  walk  clear 
the  room  and  tug  his  sleeve  to  remind 
escort  me  to  the  table.  He  then  forgot 
out  my  chair.  In  giving  directions  to  the 
he  jerked  his  thumb  at  me  and  said, 

eeds  a  napkin,'  and  then  'She  wants  cof- 
a  big  cup.'  He  sounded  as  though  he 

trying  to  keep  from  admitting  he  was 
d  to  me.  There  was  no  excuse  for  his 

lanners. 

rs  is  secretly  convinced  that  he  is  my 
ctual  superior.  When  I  ask  him  about 
idles  he  mumbles  and  changes  the  sub- 
else  he  doesn't  answer.  He  thinks  I'm 
upid  to  understand  scholastic  matters, 
gh  I  was  doing  well  in  college  myself 
I  quit  for  his  sake.  Last  summer  my 
in-law  came  on  from  Chicago  for  a 
nd  during  his  visit  I  heard  a  great  deal 
ibout  engineering  than  I'd  heard  previ- 
For  two  weeks  Lars  stuck  close  to  home 
Iked  about  his  ambitions  and  objectives, 
lough  he  dislikes  his  father  and  opposed 
sit.  My  father-in-law  has  no  technical 
ion  and  isn't  any  better  qualified  to  dis- 
le  subject  of  engineering  than  I  am. 
tie  and  little  Frank  are  crazy  about 
two  minutes  of  his  time  means  more  to 
ban  two  hours  of  mine.  I  love  my  chil- 
ut  I'm  sure  I  let  them  feel  my  unhappi- 
nd  dissatisfaction.  I  can't  help  it.  I'm 
and  lonely  nearly  all  the  time.  We  have 
cest  house  in  our  block— it  is  always 
ind-span  and  ready  for  company — but 
y  ever  comes  to  see  me.  I've  waited  pa- 
for  the  other  women  to  smile  and  say 
-but  they  don't.  They  go  shopping  to- 
and  visit  back  and  forth,  but  I'm  not 
id.  Since  Lars  is  never  available  and  we 
irculate  with  other  couples,  I  have  no 
life  at  all.  Somehow  I  haven't  the  knack 
cing  friends  on  my  own. 
3ple  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  Lars.  I 
in  him  too.  I'm  proud  of  his  brains. 
I  tired  of  sacrificing  everything  to  the 
I  want  more  kindness,  consideration 
mpanionship  in  the  present." 

Tells  His  Side: 

ten  I  married  seven  years  ago  I  thought 
'e  would  be  a  real  helpmeet,"  said  thirty- 
Id  Lars,  a  stocky  young  man  with  thick, 

shoulders  and  a  slow,  reflective  voice, 
ig  our  courtship  she  seemed  to  approve 
lifelong  desire  to  get  an  education.  She 
ied  to  make  any  sacrifice  so  I  could  go 
)ol.  It  quickly  turned  out  that  she  wasn't 

to  sacrifice  her  preconceived  notions  of 

home  should  be. 

e  sensible  plan  would  have  been  for  us 
economically  somewhere  near  the  col- 
could  have  bought  a  trailer  for  peanuts 
nother  student.  A  trailer  didn't  meet 
.  idea  of  a  high-type  background  for  a 
d  (;puple.  She  would  hate  to  hear  me 
but  she  is  as  hidebound  and  conven- 
in  her  thinking  as  her  Aunt  Mary.  The 
lent  we  finally  rented  was  only  a  few 
from  the  campus  and  was  tough  on  our 
:  but  otherwise  satisfactory  to  me.  When 
ughter,  Katie,  was  born  Carla  decided 
irtment  wasn't  the  proper  environment 
hild.  So  we  bought  a  house, 
this  stage  in  the  game  I  shouldn't  be 
d  with  owning  property.  I'll  admit  I'm 
S  to  blame  for  that  mistake.  My  vanity 
5  ;kled  by  the  idea  of  showing  my  father 
.'•  .ould  swing  a  job,  college,  a  family  and 
II  home  with  nobody's  help;  pop  has  al- 
;  )een  a  renter.  Also,  I  was  sold  a  bill  of 
Ji  by  a  fast-talking  real-estate  agent  who 
V  ced  me  that  buying  a  house  would  be 
tinomy.  My  payments  started  at  S74  a 
•D  and  are  now  S90.  Also,  I  forgot  to  fig- 
!    the  cost  of  utilities  and  upkeep.  My 
D  onation  expenses  skyrocketed. 
'1  order  to  find  a  house  at  a  decent  price 
nd  I  were  obliged  to  locate  in  a  com- 
piles away  from  anywhere  I  need  to 
Acek  long  I  fight  hours  of  heavy  traffic 
ut  ng  to  and  from  home,  my  place  of  busi- 
ss  nd  my  classes.  Carla  wanted  the  house 
Jr  han  I  did.  Yet  she  complains  incessantly 
It  don't  spend  enough  time  with  her  and 


the  children.  There  are  just  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  day. 

"When  I  am  at  home  I  get  no  peace.  There's 
always  something  in  or  around  the  place  that 
Carla  thinks  needs  doing.  Painting,  gardening, 
plumbing,  repairs.  She  promised  she  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  I  would  buy  her  the  house. 
As  soon  as  we  took  possession  she  insisted  we 
had  to  have  a  flagstone  patio  bigger  and  better 
than  our  neighbor's  patio.  I  sweated  out  three 
months  of  weekends  laying  the  patio;  the  job 
wasn't  first-class  and  didn't  please  either  Carla 
or  myself.  If  she  had  her  way  I  would  be  slav- 
ing to  improve  it  right  now.  I've  had  my  fill  of 
working  on  that  rock  pile.  In  the  three  months 
I  did  put  in  swinging  a  sledge  hammer  I  fell 
behind  in  my  class  assignments. 

"Fortunately  Carla  didn't  find  out  or  she'd 
have  moved  right  in  and  attempted  to  advise 
me  exactly  how  to  rearrange  and  manage  my 
whole  schedule.  I've  seen  to  it  that  she  knows 
nothing,  but  nothing,  about  my  engineering 
studies.  'Safety  first'  is  my  motto. 

"Carla  just  can't  be  casual  and  relaxed  like 
other  fellows'  wives.  Every  day  represents  a 
crisis  to  her.  She  cleans  our  place  from  top  to 
bottom  every  morning  and  then  sits  tensely  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair  waiting  for  the  dust  to  col- 
lect so  she  can  clean  again.  Whenever  I  decide 
to  take  a  nap— I'm  always  starved  for  sleep— I 
can  be  sure  of  being  blasted  wide  awake  by  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  She  scrubs  our  woodwork 
until  the  paint  is  gone  and  then  she  starts 
clamoring  for  me  to  apply  fresh  paint.  She 
tells  me  to  enjoy  our  home,  but  has  a  fit  if  I 
flop  on  the  sofa  without  remembering  to  take 
ofi"  my  shoes.  Our  slip  covers  are  always  whirl- 
ing in  the  washer  along  with  my  shirts,  which 
she  can  hardly  wait  to  snatch  from  my  back. 
She  starches  and  irons  my  work  clothes,  al- 
though I  tell  her  ironing  is  unnecessary.  My 
nickname  at  the  plant  is  Fancy  Dan. 


"When  I  was  growing  up,  my  mother  didn't 
look  on  housekeeping  as  the  end-all  of  exist- 
ence. She  had  a  heart  condition  and  had  to 
take  things  easy.  There  was  usually  a  pot  of 
stew  or  soup  on  the  stove  and  my  brothers  and 
I  ate  when  we  felt  like  it  and  washed  dishes 
when  the  sink  was  full,  or  we  ran  out  of  dishes. 
She  delegated  some  of  her  chores  to  me,  as  the 
eldest  of  the  four  boys,  and  I  wasn't  over- 
worked. Once  a  week  I  swept  and  scrubbed, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  of  effort  always  seemed 
to  satisfy  mother.  Unless,  of  course,  my  father 
had  been  beefing.  When  father  cracked  the 
whip — he  had  a  fast  temper  and  was  handy 
with  his  fists — everybody  in  our  family  jumped. 

As  a  boy  I  did  my  best  to  steer  clear  of  my 

father.  If  I  heard  him  come  in  the  front  door  I 
went  out  the  back  door.  Many  a  night  when 
he  thought  I  was  asleep  I  climbed  out  a  win- 
dow, took  off,  and  was  gone  until  daybreak. 
Sometimes  I  would  date  a  girl  or  go  skylarking 
with  a  bunch  of  fellows,  but  often  I  had  no 
purpose  beyond  proving  that  the  old  man 
couldn't  get  the  best  of  me.  Then,  too,  I  sup- 
pose I  got  a  bang  from  chasing  around  all 
night  and  also  staying  on  the  honor  roll  at 
school.  I  have  always  enjoyed  science  and 
math.  But  I  have  a  hunch  my  early  interest  in 
learning  was  inspired  by  father's  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  contempt  for  books.  After  my 
mother  died  I  left  home  and  joined  the  Army. 
My  schooling  was  interrupted,  but  my  deter- 
mination to  become  an  engineer  wasn't  ever 
shaken. 

"Last  year  my  father  came  to  visit  us  at  Car- 
la's  invitation.  I  thought  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  my  assistance  on  the  entertaining  end ;  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  got  a  boot  out  of  doing  a  little 
discreet  boasting  about  myself.  Believe  it  or 
not,  Carla  was  burned  to  a  crisp  over  my  talk- 
ing so  expansively  to  the  old  man. 


ODE  TO  THE  FINNISH  DEAD 

al  Hietaniemi  Heroes'  Cemetery,  Helsinki 
By  CHAD  WALSH 


In  the  soft  Finnish  summer  they 
become 

Briefly  acres  of  r€)ses.  One  hardly 
sees 

The  standard  stones  with  name 

and  date  and  rank. 
Nor  would  a  slow  addition  make 

the  sum 
Of  all  who  have  their  rights 

here.  The  very  walls 
Are  eloquent  with  names  that 

other  trees 
And  flowers  hold  in  trust,  who 

stood  and  sank 
To  earth  as  the  gold  of  a  birch 

tree  falls. 

There  were  no  ro.ses  blooming 

when  they  flowered 
In  winter  beauty.  Their  garden 

was  a  dim 
Disorder  of  the  frozen  lakes, 

and  firs 

Lifting  with  snow.  And  some  the 

night  devoured. 
And  some  the  darkness  of  the 

crouching  east. 
Folded  petals  at  the  west's 

utter  rim. 
Faithful  in  death  against  the 

idolaters 
And  the  stone  icons  of  their 

blinded  beast. 

In  their  far  northern  tongue, 

they  had  a  name 
For  Marathon;  they  held 

Thermopylae; 
No  traitor  cxjuld  be  bought  to 

sell  the  way. 
Suomussalmi,  Tolvajiirvi  become 


The  rolling  syllables 

Pheidippides 
Spoke  dying  to  the  Athens  that 

was  free. 
Thou  stranger,  pau.se,  and  in 

Helsinki  say 
We  kept  the  trust  amid  these 

witness  trees. 

'■Remember  the  Finns,"  intoned 

the  hierophants 
in  triple  invocation  to  the  beast, 
.\nd  to  the  west  it  turned  its 

sightless  eyes. 
From  reddened  squares  the 

univocal  chants 
Of  nameless  choirs  came  to  its 

ears  w  ith  words 
Of  antiphon.  And  when  their 

voices  ceased. 
It  rose  by  jerks,  as  wooden 

puppets  rise. 
And  twittered  like  a  tree  of 

maddened  birds. 

Walk  here  amid  the  superficial 
beauty 

Of  roses  sprung  from  I»)veluies8 

beneath. 
Here  is  renewal  of  our  tattered 

speech. 

Ditlce  et  derariim  and  honest 
duty 

Shine  innocent  in  silver,  gold 

and  red; 
A  goodness  brightens  in  the 

word  of  death. 
Bloom  in  the  beauty  of  your 

giving,  each 
By  each,  in  mankind's  heart, 

brave  Finnish  <lead. 


"Carla  plans  everything.  She  overorganizes 
until  I  sometimes  drag  my  feet  just  to  show  her 
I'm  a  grown  man  and  entitled  to  some  inde- 
pendent opinions.  Last  Friday  I  had  a  tough 
week  and  was  worrying  about  an  upcoming 
examination.  When  I  got  home  in  the  evening 
I  found  she  had  arranged  one  of  the  frequent 
celebrations  that  she  tosses  for  no  darn  reason. 
The  children,  done  up  in  their  Sunday  best, 
were  pushed  forward  to  greet  daddy — I'd 
hoped  for  a  shower  and,  with  luck,  a  nap — 
while  she  rushed  a  spaghetti  casserole  and  hot 
buttered  biscuits  to  the  table.  There  was  ba- 
nana cake  for  dessert. 

"I  hold  my  weight  down  to  normal  only  be- 
cause I  get  plenty  of  exercise  and  try  to  be 
careful  of  my  diet.  Fat  runs  in  my  family. 
Carla  is  hyperthyroid,  thin  as  a  string  bean, 
and  unalterably  convinced  that  every  male 
yearns  to  be  stuffed  like  a  Strasbourg  goose. 
After  failing  to  jam  down  my  throat  calories  I 
didn't  need — if  she'd  left  me  alone  I  might 
have  eaten  more — she  related  a  long,  tedious 
tale  about  some  diflficulty  she'd  had  with  Ka- 
tie. Obviously  she  intended  me  to  deliver  an 
additional  lecture  to  our  daughter.  I  excused 
myself  from  the  table. 

"Since  I  see  my  youngsters  so  little  I  don't 
feel  it's  up  to  me  to  discipline  them.  I  don't 
want  Katie  and  Frank  to  dislike  me  the  way  I 
disliked  my  father.  Moreover,  I  think  Carla 
herself  is  too  hard  on  the  youngsters.  She  reads 
all  the  modern  books  on  child  development, 
but  she  expects  our  kids  to  develop  by  her 
rules.  She  changes  their  clothes  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  nags  at  them  for  having  dirty 
hands,  bringing  in  a  little  mud  or  being  un- 
tidy, just  as  she  nags  at  me. 

"I  know  Carla's  feelings  were  hurt  because 
I  wasn't  more  appreciative  of  her  celebration. 
On  Saturday  I  landed  in  the  doghouse  again.  I 
sneaked  off"  and  played  eighteen  holes  of  golf, 
a  high  crime  in  her  view.  She  admits  I  need 
recreation,  but  the  trouble  is  she  wants  to 
choose  the  recreation.  I  intend  to  stick  to  golf, 
eyen  though  I'm  a  duffer  at  the  game.  I  have 
great  expectations  of  improving.  Whatever  I 
undertake,  I  tackle  with  everything  I  have. 
Maybe  I  will  never  play  championship  golf, 
but  again  maybe  I  will.  I  sure  won't  fail  for 
lack  of  trying. 

"It  is  Carla's  impression  that  she  co-operates 
to  the  utmost  in  helping  me  study.  What  she 
does  is  set  up  a  scene  and  stage-manage  me  un- 
til the  whole  idea  of  study  becomes  revolting. 
She  dusts  my  desk  which  requires  no  dusting, 
thrusts  books  in  my  hand,  cocks  an  eye  on  the 
clock,  stands  on  the  ready,  waits  for  the  study- 
ing to  begin.  If  I  turn  on  the  television  for  a 
moment,  she  frowns  and  taps  her  foot.  If  I 
close  my  eyes  and  nod,  she  shakes  me. 

"If  Carla  would  make  a  few  friends,  perhaps 
she  would  be  less  restless,  perhaps  she  would 
ease  the  pressure  on  the  kids  and  me.  But  she 
sails  past  other  women  with  her  nose  in  the 
air;  they  don't  know  she's  shy,  they  think  she's 
snobbish.  Right  now  I  literally  can't  spare  the 
time  or  money  to  take  her  gadding.  On  the  few 
occasions  we  have  gone  out  she's  been  so  caus- 
tic and  critical  of  my  behavior — sometimes 
I'll  admit  I'm  absent-minded— that  I  wished 
I'd  stayed  away.  She's  still  talking  about  my 
bad  manners  at  a  banquet  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

"I'd  like  to  spend  more  time  with  Carla  and 
the  children,  and  that's  the  truth.  There  is  a 
big  aircraft  plant  in  our  vicinity.  Several 
months  ago  I  answered  one  of  their  ads  for 
engineers,  hoping  1  might  get  work  nearer 
home.  Just  as  I  suspected,  the  company  de- 
manded a  college  degree.  Next  year,  assuming 
I  pass  all  my  courses,  I'll  get  my  degree  and 
then  the  situation  should  be  better  for  us  all." 

The  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"Carla  and  Lars  were  comparatively  easy 
clients  to  help.  In  sharp  disagreement  on  many 
surface  matters,  they  were  in  harmony  on  fun- 
damental issues.  Basically,  they  admired  and 
respected  each  other  and  wanted  to  preserve 
their  marriage:  their  ideals  were  similar,  their 
ultimate  goals  the  same.  Yet  they  were  de- 
stroying their  love  for  each  other  because  they 
couldn't  function  as  a  team,  yield  on  triviali- 
ties and  appreciate  the  value  of  compromise. 
Why?  Psychologically  speaking,  the  answer 
was  plain. 
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Nobody  but  Frigidaire  brings  you  this  special  "Clothes  Bath"  Care  in  models  for  every  budget 


No  blades  to  tangle,  stretch  or  catch!  This  patented  3-Ring  Agi- 
tator pumps  up  and  down,  never  yanks  clothes  around.  Every Ifabric 
load  receives  the  same  rub-free,  hand-gentle  wash  action ! 

Safe  underwater  bleaching!  Now  a  handy  bleach  dispenser 
makes  it  a  breeze  to  bleach  clothes  safely,  automatically  .  .  .  without 
"burns."  Just  pour  in  bleach,  let  the  washer  do  the  rest. 


New  Touch-Bar  Selector 

on  Frigidaire  top-of-thc-line  C  ustom 
Imperial  Washer  WC  I-60  shown  . .  . 
pre-sets  correct  water  temperatures, 
wash  and  spin  speeds  for  any  fabric. 

•  New!  Setting  for  wash-and  wear  cottons! 

•  New!  All-automatic  "soak"  cycle! 

•  Automatic  cold  water  wash  and  rinse. 

•  Ctioice  of  5  Rainbow  Colors  or  White. 

•  Award-winning  Sheer  Look  Design. 

•  Also  Suds-saver  Models.  Matching  Dryers. 


Wash-and-wear  care  for  laciest  nylon  or  hardiest  denim.  Every 
Frigidaire  Washer  gives  you  a  special  cycle  to  protect  synthetics 
against  wrinkles.  Saves  hand  washing. 

Automatic  Lint  Removal.  No  devices  to  clean.  The  special  Lint 
Chaser  Ring  floats  lint  and  scum  away  automatically  through  exits  ! 
in  the  tub.  See  the  model  to  fit  your  budget. 


MODEL  NO.  WCI-60 


Rated  No.  1  for  all-around  performance  on  10 
major  points  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  Inc.  in  controlled 

laboratory  tests  of  6  leading  automatic  washers!  (Report 
No.  57745,  dated  May  21,  1959.) 
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raria  and  Lars  grew  iip  in  house- 
inated  by  one  powerful  adult.  Both 
ich  in  his  own  fashion.  Where  Caria 
ght  the  bossiness  of  her  Aunt  Mary, 
tained  his  independenct  by  walking 
tyrannical  father;  thereby  he  side- 
e  unpleasantness  of  pitched  battle 
taneously  acquired  self-sufficiency, 
i  liking  for  peace  and  solitude, 
youthful  experiences  hadn't  accus- 
either  to  treasure  or  to  provide  her 
1  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiet, 
struggling  for  her  individuality,  she 
bituated  to  discord  as  an  ordinary 
ig.  No  difference  of  opinion  was  too 
e  her  quick  temper  or  to  rally  her 
gument.  Subconsciously,  of  course, 
rrowing  many  of  her  attitudes  from 
Mary;  her  rigidity,  conventional 
drive  for  perfectionism,  her  hyper- 
echoed  the  older  woman.  Aunt 
never  wearied  of  attempting,  by 
change  her  niece  into  a  different 
.  With  equal  fervor  Carla  attempted 
to  nag  Lars  into  changing  his  per- 
abits,  unimportant  preferences.  If 
cake  as  too  fattening,  she  tried  to 
m  into  swallowing  a  tiny  piece  in- 
bstituting  a  slice  of  watermelon.  If 
d  out  on  the  sofa,  she  wondered 
wouldn't  be  more  comfortable  in 
liether  he  shouldn't  be  studying, 
acted  to  this  constant,  if  uncon- 
ssuring  just  as  he  had  reacted  to 
jres  in  his  youth.  He  disappeared 
;  and  stayed  away  for  longer  and 
iods.  He  enrolled  for  additional 
took  up  golf,  sometimes  he  just 
md  with  the  fellows, 
ur  counseling  sessions,  faultfinding 
istomed  to  firing  her  criticisms  in 
as  like  a  load  of  buckshot,  hadn't 
what  she  wanted,  in  a  large  way, 
larriage  and  her  life.  Once  she  de- 
she  really  wanted— more  of  Lars' 
ship,  the  friendship  of  her  neigh- 
•eadily  perceived  that  she  had  em- 
:tly  the  wrong  methods  to  gain  her 


"Lars'  method  of  operation  was  equally  un- 
sound. In  our  first  interview  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was,  in  effect,  working  against  his 
strong  desire  for  a  peaceful,  quiet  home.  By 
ignoring  Carla,  by  virtually  abdicating  as  a 
husband,  he  was  goading  her  into  becoming 
more  and  more  ill-tempered  and  shrewish. 
Carla  was  reacting  to  his  indifference  like  a 
naughty  child,  who  misbehaves  to  get  atten- 
tion. She  deserved  more  of  his  companion- 
ship, he  admitted.  We  then  turned  to  a  discus- 
sion of  his  burning  enthusiasm  for  golf;  it 
developed  that  he  was  not  only  jeopardizing 
his  marriage  but  was  actually  risking  his  de- 
gree in  pursuit  of  proficiency  at  a  sport.  The 
hours  he  devoted  to  improving  his  golf  game 
were  seriously  interfering  with  his  college 
work,  his  standing  in  his  class.  As  a  grown 
man  he  was  still  yielding  to  an  unconscious 
urge,  developed  in  his  competitive  boyhood 
days,  to  show  the  world  he  could  excel  in 
everything.  Lars  sheepishly  conceded  he  was 
not  a  superman.  Acknowledging  that  an  engi- 
neering degree  was  considerably  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  prowess  on  the  links,  he  sold 
his  golf  clubs  and  once  again  began  to  spend 
weekends  at  home. 

"Forewarned,  Carla  took  pains  to  make  the 
weekends  so  agreeable  to  him  that  he  wouldn't 
want  to  run  away.  She  absolved  him  from 
household  chores;  he  had  no  energy  to  expend 
on  weeding  the  garden  or  refurbishing  the 
kitchen.  She  stopped  hectoring  him  to  study 
and  let  him  set  his  own  pace.  She  allowed  him 
to  relax  and  in  the  process  learned  to  be  more 
relaxed  herself,  less  fussy.  Lars  then  found  it 
easier  to  pay  her  a  few  of  the  compliments  she 
craved  and  had  sought  in  vain  with  overelabo- 
rate  cookery,  excessive  house-cleaning.  Natu- 
rally his  praise  helped  her  to  curb  her  critical- 
ness.  She  helped  herself  in  this  field  by  a  little 
trick.  Whenever  she  was  tempted  to  criticize 
something,  she  paused,  deliberately  compared 
herself  to  Aunt  Mary  and  by  this  means  was 
usually  able  to  suppress  the  sharp  words  that 
won  her  nothing. 

"Her  superclean  house,  superclean  children 
and  haughty  airs  had  earned  her  no  popular- 
ity prizes  among  the  neighbors.  Her  oversensi- 
tivity,  acquired  in  long-ago  days  when  she  was 


THIS  |S  A- 
NEVER,  NE.VER. 


THIS  A 
WAToHBtRD 
WATC-HJ  tsJG-  A  IMBVER, 
jvjEVER.  READY. 


By  MUNRO  LEAF 

No  matter  where  the  family  is  going  or  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  you  can  always  count  on  the  Never, 
Never  Ready  to  keep  everybody  from  being  there 
on  time.  This  Never,  Never  Ready  knew  three  hours 
ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  dressed  on  time.  It  read 
or  painted  or  did  something  else  until  now  everyone 
else  is  ready  to  go  out  the  door  and  old  Never, 
Never  Ready  hasn't  even  decided  what  dress  it  is 
going  to  wear  and  doesn't  have  its  socks  on.  How 
tiresome  can  it  be?  It  ought  to  be  left  behind. 


VERE  YOU  A  MeVER,NEV/ER  READY  THIS  MONTHP 


subjected  to  other  children's  ridicule  of  her 
dowdy  clothes,  was  a  definite  handicap.  Carla 
forced  herself  to  speak  first  to  her  neighbors; 
she  cured  her  shyness  and  made  several  friends. 
After  enlarging  her  interests,  she  automatically 
decreased  her  demands  on  Lars. 

"When  she  demanded  less,  he  gave  more. 
They  made  and  stuck  to  several  household 
rules.  The  television  set  was  silenced  at  the 
dinner  hour.  Carla  sprang  no  impromptu  cele- 
brations on  Lars,  who  doesn't  enjoy  the  unex- 
pected. Nowadays  she  allows  him  to  sleep 
when  and  as  long  as  he  chooses.  The  combina- 
tion of  nervous  tension  and  physical  exhaustion 
had  robbed  Lars  of  his  interest  in  love-making. 


When  his  tensions  were  eased  and  he  got  more 
rest,  he  and  Carla  resumed  their  sexual  rela- 
tionship. 

"At  this  date  Lars  is  within  three  months  of 
receiving  his  degree.  When  I  spoke  to  the 
couple  on  the  telephone  last  week,  they  both 
told  me  they  looked  forward  with  great  happi- 
ness to  the  day  of  his  graduation,  but  that 
they  were  very  happy  now.  I  knew  then  that 
they  had  been  successful  in  dropping  their 
childish  patterns  of  behavior,  their  competi- 
tiveness and  bossiness,  and  had  become  adults." 

Editors*  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  anti 
condensed  from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


Some 

Things 

Are 

Priceless... 


A  mother's  love  .  .  .  your  baby's  health.  And  what 

could  be  more  vital  than  giving  your  child  the  proper 
support  he  needs  for  growing  bones  and  muscles? 
Only  Kantwet  Crib  Mattresses  .  .  .  wetproof  and 

washable  of  course  .  .  .  have  the  Firm-O-Flex 
innerspring  unit,  special  dorsal  pad  insulation  and 
double-sealed  tufting  to  give  your  child  the  firm  yet 
resilient  support  doctors  recommend  ...  the 
finest  innerspring  mattresses  ever  made. 
For  over  20  years  more  babies  have  slept  on 
Kantwet  Crib  Mattresses  .  .  .  played  and 
rested  on  Kantwet  products  .  .  . 
than  on  any  other  brand. 


MATTRESSES  by  KANTWET 

Sold  throughout  U.  S.  ond  Conodo 
$12.95  to  $29.95 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 
IN  CRIB  MATTRESSES 


Write  for  free  booklet, 
USf-nSnO  '■  "  The  importance  of  Tour  Baby's  Mattress" 
\lc('ilirs  •■  Rose-Derry  Company,  Newton  95,  Mass. 


PADS  and  BUMPERS 


CAR  SEATS 


TOUR-A-BEDS     •  TRAVL-CRIBS 


TOT-N  TEEN  YOUTH  BEDS 
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The  "meat"  of  a  fresh  orange  is 
the  main  source  of  many  of  its 
health  values.  In  fact... 


It 


Thick,  juicy  slices., 
for  any  meal 


...fresh  Sunkist  Oranges 
give  your  family  much  more 
of  the  important  bio-flavonoids 
and  protopectins  than  frozen 
orange  juice. 

...and  you  get  all  of  the 
vitamin  C  plus  more  than  50 
other  health  factors. 

Eat  whole  fresh  oranges. ..drink  whole  fresh  orange  juice 

The  Sunkist  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  fruit  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  finest  from  California-Arizona.  Accept  nothing  less. 


THE 
.  TRUE 

NO-IRO 

^         STORY t 

By  HAZEL  OWEN 


'w: 


No  secret:  snappy  Dacron- 
Corval  suit  trousers  had  no 
touch-up  .jackets  and  Dacron- 
cotton  dress  shirts  had  little. 

Boys'  suits  designed  by  Patsy  Picariello 
White  shirts  styled  by  Jean  Sanders 


hat  do  they  mean  by  w 
and  wear?"  readers  wi 
"Sometimes,  after  washi 
clothes  look  stunning,  but  so: . 
times  they  look  dreadful!" 

Everyone  has  been  lean- 
about  wash  and  wear  by  expf 
ence — the  manufacturer  as ' 
as  the  homemaker.  The  time  has  now  come  when,  with  rea 
able  information,  disappointing  results  can 
be  avoided.  Because  back-to-school 
clothes  are  important  right  now, 
we  pass  along  what  we've  learned 
about  fabrics,  styles  and 
easy  wash  ways  that  keep  them 
looking  smart. 

Trimming  details,  linings,  pockets 
cause  most  of  the  trouble.  It  is 
taking  clothing  manufacturers 
time  to  learn  that  these  must  be 
as  washable  as  the  improved 
fabrics  in  the  garment. 
Double  rows  of  stitching,  and 
contrasting  pipings  and  bindings, 
tend  to  pucker  and  must  be  pressed 
smooth.  In  cotton-  and  wool- 
synthetic  mixtures,  sharp  pleats 
are  not  so  permanent  as  they  are  in  nylon  sheers— gath> 
and  soft  pleats  are  the  most  satist- 
tory.  Fabric  blends  should  cont  i 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  a  synthc 
to  rate  high  in  ease  of  ct 
Resin  finishes  on  coti 
and  wools  rnake  them  m- ; 
washable,  do  gradually  wi' 
away.  But  a  new  Belf; 
treatment  changes  cott<. 
lasts  longer.  The  label  i 
the  garment  will  tell  y( 
We  had  splendid  resu ! 
with  65  per  cent  Dacron 
Orion  in  combinations  w 
cotton  or  wool. 


Snow  suits,  like  all  garme 
here,  have  been  washed.  L( 
resin-treated  cotton  with  Orh 
pile  lining  needed  no  ironing.  Right  :  trim  blue  Cresk 
corduroy  reversible  costume  was  lightly  pressed. 

Navy  snow  suit  di'slmicd  by  Pliyllls  K  Bcrcns 


prpssin 
collar 


Plaid  dress  designed  hw 


/  ten-soft  woo!  is  resin 
t,  itrd  for  machine 
u  filing,  does  best  with 
I  ■  drying.  Weskit 
0  tit  was  pressed  in 
n'v  minutes. 


[  M  B  E  R ,  19  5  9 


They  may  not  show  it,  but  these  fabrics 
get  dirty  just  as  soon  as  regular  cottons  or 
wools;  their  well-preserved,  unmussed  look 
can  deceive  you  into  thinking  they  are 
clean.  Frequent  washing  makes  them  last 
longer.  Soil,  even  if  it  is  not  apparent, 
damages  the  fabric. 

We  found  that  most  of  the  time  results 
were  better  if  garments  were  finished  off  in 
a  dryer  rather  than  hung  to  drip— if  not 
allowed  to  overdry.  Heat 
and  moisture  eased  out 
wear  creases.  With  new 
dryers  a  final  cool-off 
prevents  new  wrin- 
kles; with  others,  re- 
^  move  garments 

when  slightly  damp 
and  hang  to  finish 
drjdng.  New  clothes 
washers  have  set- 
tings for  synthetic 
fabrics,  but  if  yours 
does  not,  use  low 
temperatures  for 
short  periods.  Skip 
chlorire  bleach  with 
resin  finishes  —  it 
yellows  them;  if  in 
doubt,  use  a  mild- 
type  bleach.  Ma- 
terials to  be  drip 
dried  will  be 
smoother  if  fu);fic 
softener  is  adrtod 
to  the  final  rixise. 
Use  a  short  spin  or 
skip  wringing  and 
hang  dripping  wet. 
Wool  knits  dry 
best  on  a  flat  surface. 

Which  brings  us  to  our  final  admonition: 
Read  labels  with  washing  directions,  and 
when  you  buy,  ask  questions  about  fiber 
content  and  washability.  The  ease  and 
beauty  of  these  new  easy-care  fabrics  are  a  joy,  but  we  should 
learn  some  new  rales  about  laundering.  Good  luck! 


Left:  matching  blue  set  has  wool-nylon  skirt 

{line  dry  and  steam  press  to  reset  pleats) 
and  Orion  sweater  top  (no  touch-up). 
Center,  resin-finished  cotton 
in  quaint  flower  print,  and  right, 
Belfast-treated  cotton 
of  cheerful  red, 
were  quickly  pressed. 
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Blue  jacket  of  Dacron- 
rayon  blend,  snugly  warm 
with  Orion-pile  lining 
and  water  repellent, 
had  no  grooming  with 
the  iron.  Trousers 
of  Orion-worsted 
mixture  were  pressed  in 
less  than  two  minutes. 


tie  jumper  of 
ired  corduroy  was 
eked  along  seams; 
cron-cotton  blouse 
'ded  no  attention. 

;ed  corduroy  jumper 
:ned  by  Joan  Beliew. 
;e  blouse  worn  with 
uroy  jumper 
ned  by  John  Netzky 


Gray  slack 


jacket  designed  by  Dick  Bell, 
designed  by  Arnold  Goldman 


% 
z 


This  is  it!  The  paper  napkin 
most  like  linen! 

So  luxuriously  thick  — Scotkins®  look  and  feel  like 
finest  linen!  And  they  protect  like  linen,  too! 

For  Scotkins  are  two  layers  strong!  Even  with 
pick-up  foods,  they  won't  shred  or  fall  apart! 

Just  one  lasts  the  meal.  Scotkins,  luncheon  or 
dinner  size  in  the  polka-dot  box! 


Sweater  and  skirt 
designed  by  Shirlev  Martin 


ReH-and-black  print  Belfast  cotton 
defigned  by  Helen  DeWcrth 


ONE  PAPER  NAPKIN  YOU  DON'T  NEED  THREE  OF! 
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NOW  IN  UNGUENTINE®- 


Two  Times 

the  pain-relieving  medication  for 

Faster  Pain  Relief 

from  cuts  and  scrapes 


Stops  pain  faster  —  without  stinging! 

Protects  'sklnjuries'  from  infection  as  no  cream  or  liquid  can. 
Starts  the  healing  while  it  stops  the  hurting. 
Keeps  gauze  from  sticking  to  tender  injuries. 


ANT\SEPT\C   F\RST-A\D  DRESSING 

UNGUENTINi 


WITH  DIANESTOC-Tfie  At/>ac/e Psinl^faef 


NEW  .  IMPROVED  •  STAINLESS 

THt  FAMILY  FIRSI-AID  ANTISEPTIC 
FOR  CUTS,  SCRAPES,  AND  BURNS 


New  from  Norwich  Research 


THE  REMARKABLE  INEFFICIENCY  OF  EFFICIEN 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1  I 


of  personal  service.  The  domestic  servant  sel- 
dom meets  marriageable  young  men,  though 
her  housekeeping  and  child-caring  talents  and 
experience  should,  one  would  think,  make  her 
a  desirable  wife.  But  just  why  it  should  be  a 
mark  of  superiority  to  serve  a  corporation  or  a 
government  institution  rather  than  a  family  is 
beyond  my  comprehension!  It  takes  more 
brains  and  organizing  ability  to  manage  and 
run  a  household  well  than  is  demanded  of  a 
filing  clerk,  and  offers  greater  opportunities 
for  individuality.  But  a  IVlidwestern  college  is 
predicting  that  by  the  end  of  the  I960"s  90  per 
cent  of  American  women,  married  and  single, 
will  be  working  outside  homes. 

I  cannot  follow  the  reasoning  behind  that 
trend.  The  woman  who  bears  and  brings  up 
children  in  a  happy  home 
is  making  a  primary  con- 
tribution to  society.  To 
institutionalize  this  func- 
tion is  the  surest  road  to 
collectivization.  And  if 
our  national  purpose,  as 
our  leaders  repeatedly 
aver,  is  to  encourage 
independent-minded, 
personally  responsible 
and  personally  effitic/it 
individuals,  it  will  prove 
remarkably  inefficient  to 
that  purpose. 

Nothing,  in  a  show- 
down, is  so  efficient  in  a 
crisis  as  the  individual 
brain  and  will,  or  as  vol- 
untary co-operative  ef- 
fort, for  which  Ameri- 
cans have  been  justly 
famous.  The  most  effi- 
cient fire  department  I 
ever  encountered  was 
years  ago  in  Barnard, 
Vermont,  where  there 
wasn't  any.  In  those  days 
we  still  had  the  old  tele- 
phone "operator."  Now 
we  have  the  dial  tele- 
phone. It  never  errs  in 
establishing  a  connec- 
tion, but  it  can't  tell  you 
that  your  dog  is  over  at 
the  Perrys'  or  that  it 
thinks  the  plumber  is 
working  at  the  Joneses'. 
In  the  old  inefficient 
days  "operator"  was  half 
a  dozen  "bureaus." 

In  the  winter  of  1942,1 
was  at  the  farm  alone,  in  subzero  weather,  with 
the  farmer  in  his  cottage  fifty  feet  away,  when 
suddenly  smoke  came  pouring  through  the 
registers,  every  light  in  the  house  went  off,  all 
electricity  including  the  well  pump  and  the 
telephone  ceased  to  function,  and,  rushing  into 
the  yard,  I  could  see  flames  traveling  along 
a  hundred-year-old  basement  beam. 

IVly  yells  brought  the  farmer  running;  of 
course  we  had  fire  extinguishers  with  which  he 
rushed  to  the  cellar,  but  he  shot  all  we  had  at 
the  flames  without  quenching  them  and  I 
called  him  back,  lest  he  should  be  asphyxiated. 

My  car  was  standing  in  the  back  yard  and, 
lightly  clothed  as  I  was,  I  leaped  into  it  and 
careened  the  two  miles  down  the  road  unmind- 
ful of  my  fears  of  driving  on  icy  ruts,  bursting 
into  the  nearest  lighted  house,  gasping,  "For- 
rest, my  house  is  on  fire!" 

"Call  the  operator!" 

I  called,  "Twin  Farms  is  on  fire!"  IVIy  neigh- 
bor, meanwhile,  was  grabbing  his  own  extin- 
guishers and  following  me  neck  by  neck  up  the 
road.  But  we  were  hardly  the  first  to  be  there! 
Vehicles  began  pouring  into  the  yard  and  out 
of  them  leaped  men  with  every  kind  of  extin- 
guisher: big  ones  that  turned  upside  down  to 
squirt  liquid;  those  with  handles  like  pistols 
that  squirted  vapor;  glass  "bombs"  that  could 
be  hurled;  some  with  pins  that  they  pulled, 
throwing  the  whole  thing  into  the  cellar.  They 
shot  through  the  cellar  windows  and  from  the 
cellar  stairs.  They  never  broke  a  window  ex- 
cept those  in  the  cellar.  "Start  a  cross  draft  and 


you  SHALL  B[ 
FORGOTTEN 

By  GEORGIE 
STARBUCK  GALBRAITH 


the  whole  house  will  be  a  furnace."  AncJ 
put  out  the  fire. 

Outside,  with  nothing  but  flashligll 
could  not  distinguish  every  face.  Some 
ognized  as  coming  from  four  or  five 
away.  On  their  faces  was  nothing  but  sat  I 
tion.  To  them  assembled,  I  expressed  my.J 
itude  through  tears,  for  my  home  was! 
dear  to  me.  In  it  I  had  spent  the  happiest  i| 
of  my  life. 

Fire  extinguishers  cost  money.  I  asked  ] 
each  to  send  me  a  bill.  But  they  shook  I 
heads.  "Fires  is  terrible  things,"  one 
"Like  you  lose  your  barn  and  your  cattle- 
cattle  can't  be  insured.  Only  way  to  fightl 
up  here  is  everyone  come  to  the  rescu^I 
erybody  else.  And  don't  let  no  hay  grow  u| 
your  feet." 

Now  we  have  a 
truck  in  Barnard 
all  for  it,  of  course 
recently  a  neighbor's 
house  was  gutted, 
only  men  who  couk 
erate  the  truck  ecu 
be  reached,  neighl 
with  faith  in  the 
department,"  wet 
alerted  quickly  eno 
and  I,  at  Twin  Fa 
not  at  all. 

Inefficiency  res 
whenever  individual 
man  enterprise  anc! 
sponsibility  are  or 
ized  out  of  an  institui 
which  almost  al\ 
happens  when  an  ei 
prise  passes  a  cer 
size.  One  of  the  w 
places  to  shop  is  i 
great  department  st 
unless  you  carry  h 
your  own  purcha 
which  you  can  hard! 
with  a  bed  or  din 
room  table.  Somewl 
between  the  salestr 
the  warehouse  and 
delivery  company  on  I' 
are  likely  to  becc; 
jumbled,  and  the 
jumbling  is  too  com 
cated  for  the  system. '  i 
many  people  are  i 
charge  of  too  many ! 
arated  functions. 

TheUnited  States! 
Office  is  utterly  inc 
able  of  forwarding  second-class  mail  t 
side  any  given  postal  area,  for  it  cannot 
readdressed  and  travel  with  no  further  p 
ment.  One  cannot  post  a  bond  or  leave  a  s 
of  money  at  the  post  office  to  pay  in  advar 
I  have  not  lived  for  over  a  year  in  my  fon 
New  York  residence,  but  the  apartment-ho 
porter  is  still  having  to  forward  innumera 
second-class  publications,  which  I  then  m 
pay  for  on  delivery  three  hundred  miles  aw| 
The  United  States  Treasury  Department 
just  sent  me  a  check  for  $52  with  instructii 
to  put  it  through  my  bank  immediately  ; 
not  to  fold  it.  I  am  pleased,  for  once,  toK) 
recipient,  but  the  check,  on  a  card,  full  of  Hi 
holes,  squares  and  flashes,  gives  me  no  inkl 
of  what  it  is  for.  Eventually  a  Treasury  audi 
will  ask  me,  I  suppose,  to  explain  it;  onec' 
be  certain  that  lie  will  not  be  able  to.  For  h( 
another  department ! 

The  remarkable  inefficiency  of  eflficier 
threatens  to  drive  this  citizen  nuts.  She 
tired:  of  the  coming  and  going  of  plumb 
and  other  expert  repairers ;  of  waiting  for  par 
of  tracing  undelivered  deliveries;  of  trui 
rolling  up  noisily  with  gas  and  oil;  of  fiHi 
out  forms  (for  everything  imaginable);  oft 
noi.se  that  has  invaded  even  the  remote  a 
"peaceful"  countryside;  of  the  mental  a 
physical  hazards  of  crossing  any  great  cii 
and  of  crises  in  which  perfectly  intelligent  i 
normally  warmhearted  people  cannoi  c\< 
cise  these  virtues  because  it's  not  "then  i' 
What  we  need  is  a  little  old-fashioned  cllitn. 
inefficiency.  " 


I  iiiiist  and  I  will  forget  you. 

Hut  first  I  must  forget 
Tlie  <'«>ol  green  sky  of  April 
After  the  sun  has  set. 

And  the  scent  of  honeysuckle, 
AikI  the  round  rising  moon. 
And  (he  wind  in  the  tall  dry 
grasses 
Of  a  Septeniher  noon. 

I  must  forget  the  oak  leaf. 
And  the  night  moth^s  dusty 
wings. 
And  the  sighing  rain  of 
autumn  .  .  . 
All  lesser  lovely  things. 

Then  you  .shall  he  forgotten. 

As  the  echo  of  a  chime 
Fades  into  midnight  silence  .  . 
Although  it  may  take  time. 
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IF  course  you  want  a  shining  pan 
to  cook  your  family^  food  in ! 


You  protect  your  family's  health 
when  you  cook  in  a  shining  clean  pan 


The  shine  is  the  sign  its  really  clean ! 


have  special  soap  wifh  jGU/clcrk  Polfeh 

right  in  every  pad  I  There's  not  a  speck,  not  a  spot 
on  a  Brillo-bright  pot.  Tighter  knit  Brillo  pads  lift  off  sticky 
scorch.  And  they're  filled  with  exclusive  polishing  soap  to  put 
back  "like  new"  shine— proof  your  pans  are  really  clean.  Only 
Brillo  guarantees  results.  You  get  a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo  fails 
to  clean!  Brillo  Soap  Pads  (red  box)  soap-filled  metal  fiber  pads. 
Brillo  Cleanser  (green  box)  pads  plus  cake  of  soap. 


THRIFTIER!  5, 12  and  20  pad  boxes! 


cHg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Speed  up  more 
clean-up  jobs 
with  Brillo! 


Whltewalis 


Glass  Ovenware       Stove  Burners,  Ovens 
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IT  ALL  ADDS  UP 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57 


"Nobody  does,  friend,"  interrupted  Agent 
Dairymple.  "We've  got  work  to  do.  Interest. 
Taxes.  Business  deductions.  Exemptions.  Real 
crazy.  Have  you  any  idea  what  you  cost  the 
Government?  Painter,  hey?  Don't  you  know 
there  are  accountants  you  can  hire  to  do  your 
tax  right?"  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and 
opened  her  briefcase  on  the  coffee  table. 

"1  prefer  to  take  care  of  my  own  business 
affairs,"  George  said  formally,  conveying 
practically  no  conviction.  He  sat  down  beside 


dazzling  Agent  Dairymple,  keenly  aware  of 
her  proximity,  and  peered  studiously  at  her 
formidable  mass  of  documents. 

She  smiled  irritatingly,  showing  her  perfect 
square  white  teeth.  "Oh,  I  see,"  she  said. 
"Well,  at  least  you  don't  look  like  a  crook.  In 
my  business  you  get  so  you  can  tell  right  off 
the  difference  between  a  burglar  and  a  .  . .  and 
simple  incompetence." 

"Thank  you,"  said  George,  in  what  he 
hoped  was  a  sarcastic  tone  of  voice.  Every- 


thing about  this  girl  irritated  him — barging  in 
here  and  grabbing  him  by  his  Achilles  heel. 
Thank  goodness  Constance  never  irritated 
him  this  way. 

Agent  Dalrymple's  big  slanty  blue  eyes 
studied  him  in  objective  silence  for  a  moment. 
"You  know,"  she  said  presently,  "I  never 
knew  before  that  painters  made  this  kind  of 
dough.  I  believed  all  that  stuff  about  garrets 
and  corn  flakes  for  dinner.  But,  friend,  your 
Adjusted  Gross  Income,  line  1 1,  page  1,  Form 
1040  (sum  of  lines  7,  8,  9  and  10)  is  pretty 
hotsy-totsy.  Congratulations." 

"Thank  you,"  George  repeated  coolly. 
"But  it's  only  temporary.  I'm  leaving  this  sort 
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of  work  soon  to  paint  what's  being  sr 
inside  me." 

"What?"  said  Agent  Dairymple. 
smothered?" 

"Something  rash,  creative,  noncort 
I'm  getting  married.  Joint  return  next 

"You  mean — you  mean  you'd  qui 
racket  like  this?"  Her  voice  was  incri 
her  slanty  eyes  suddenly  round.  "B 
you  like  the  fun  of  making  all  that  tiii' 
the  hot  competition  .  .  .  doing  what^ 
better  than  other  people?"  \ 

"No.  Well,  in  a  way,"  George  said.) 
dreamily,  "I  see  what  you  mean.  It  ha;l 
too  bad,  I  suppose.  For  example,  t; 
man  named  Bennington  Stackpool.  P;^ 
sorts,  a  stuffed  shirt,  used  to  have  thn 
biggest  commercial  accounts  all  se' 
Well,  two  years  ago  there  was  a  bi|(' 
tion  and  old  Stackpool  and  I  ^ 

mitted   "  George  stopped,  like 

walker  awakened,  his  smile  faded,  th 
ness  left  his  voice.  He  looked  distrusj 
red-haired  Agent  Dairymple,  to  whon'i 
for  some  reason  talking  in  a  nonirritat  ■ 
confiding  way  about  his  work.  He  s'( 
felt  disloyal  to  Constance. 

"And?"  said  Agent  Dairymple.  leai 
ward,  all  ears.  "What  happened?  I 


George  looked  down  at  the  for.nsj 
coffee  table.  "I  won.  Not  that  it  matti 
said  firmly,  wondering  what  had  been  1 1 
ter  with  him.  talking  like  that.  Th  i 
something  about  Agent  Dairymple. ! 
irritating,  nosy,  trying  to  make  himsa 
he  didn't  believe,  trying  to  make  a  mii 
tion-table  dope  out  of  him.  "All  that  is 
dross.  Look,  I've  got  an  important  da 
hour.  Miss  Dairymple,  so  if  it's  allrif 
you  could  we  just  " 

Agent  Dalrymple's  five-foot-fivri 
snapped  to  rigid  attention — if  you  caff 
sitting  down — her  cheeks  flushed.  She? 
out  a  pencil,  sharp  as  a  rapier,  and  pc 
at  a  figure  on  a  form.  "Your  person 
lems,"  she  said  icily,  "do  not  interest  tn 
are  not  what  I  came  here  to  discus 
many  times — to  begin  on  as  idiotic  a 
possible— does  52  (that's  weeks)  go  in 
706.55  (that's  dollars)?" 

"You  sound  like  a  schoolteacheri 
Miss  Fergus  I  once  had,"  said  GeorgE 
ing  uncomfortably. 

"To  whom  you  obviously  paid  m 
tion,"  barked  Agent  Dairymple.  "Wdl 

"Well,  what?" 

"That  sum — that  simple  remainder^ 
posed  to  represent,  on  this  travesty  Oi 
come-tax  return,"  she  went  on,  stabbin 
page,  "the  basis  on  which  you  calcu 
number  of  weekly  deductions  for  tl 
1957.  O.K.  Work  it  out." 

"You  work  it  out,"  said  George, 
the  expert.  Anyhow,  if  you'd  take  the 
to  glance  at  the  tidy  return  before  us 
see  that  I  worked  it  out  in  1957." 

"Tidy  it  is,  friend,"  said  Agent  Dal 
sighing.  "Worked  out  it  isn't.  The  ar 
not  S873.62.  It's  S9I7.43.  And  evenil* 
$873.62,  which  is  ridiculous,  it  wouldi  * 
anything  to  do  with  anything  connec: ' 
this  tax  return.  What,  in  the  blessed  ■ 
the  United  States  Treasury  Departm>  * 
you  divide  547,706.55  by  52  for 

George's  head  was  reeling.  He  had 
what  she  was  talking  about,  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  allow  this  irritatins^' 
get  the  best  of  him.  "I  would  ha\e  thiifc 
he  said  loftily  "that  a  trusted  Go\e* 
agent  would  know  how  many  weeks  I'l  • 
in  a  year.  There  are,  for  your  futuu* 
fifty  " 

"Three,  is  it?"  said  Agent  Dalrympl; 
to  George's  extreme  distress,  was  smiiiti 
ably.  "Or  is  it  four?  You  fill  me  in." 

She  was  laughing  at  him.  Oh.  the  hi 
tion  of  it.  Desperately.  George  plungii 
the  dark,  uncharted  sea— way,  way  oi» 
his  head.  "It's  perfectly  simple,"  he 
you  di\  ide  your  income  by  fifty-two  »i 
answer   is   naturally   going  to  rcpr. 

ah  That  is.  the  basic  basis  by  vshi*' 

tain  deductions  are  computed  requireii-''' 


pi  J. 

\ 

01 


work  out  a  weekly  percentage  rale  on 


could  base  things 
other  way  " 


Or  to  pui  ii 
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balrymple  was  laughing  openly 
'hing.  Openly.  A— to  George— de- 
ound.  "You  know.  I'm  glad  I  was 
)  you,"  she  said,  when  she  finally 
f  herself  and  brushed  the  tears  out 
itiful  slanty  blue  eyes.  "I  thought  it 
;rrible,  but  it's  not.  It's  fun." 

jould  see  how  cute  you  look  when 
,ing  all  that  crazy  stuflf.  Kind  of 


£;  A  righteous  fury  took  George  by 
01  "You  think  you're  so  smart,"  he 
iiildly,  "just  because  you  happen  to 
lack  for  fifth-grade  arithmetic!  All 
o'ion't  have  a  particularly  good  head 
ir !" 

It  1  very,  very  conservative  statement, 
■  L-  was  starting  to  laugh  again,  trying 

II  rithmetic  isn't  everything,  my  girl!" 
:  ired  on.  "Who  is  the  Merchant  of 

'">■ 

|i  ^.  of  course." 

D  !  It's  Antonio.  .  .  .What  year  did 

a  t  die?" 

6 

D  !  1669.  Who  won  the  batting  title 

S  loiial  League  in  1957?" 

)tRuih?"  She  was  laughing  harder 

0  !  Stan  Musial.  Who  was  the  first 
r  the  Treasury?  Never  mind!  You 
il  Jo  know  that.  What's— what's"— 
;  nously  rifled  the  files  of  his  mad- 


ll  ancient  writing  on  the  "taliting 
ais"  found  on  Easter  Island,  and 
Mtly  deciphered  by  a  German 
e  ist,  a  woman  is  designated  by  a 
a  first-born  son,  by  a  precious 
it^ient. 
I 


b  II— "what's  . . .  black  and  white  and 
her?" 

ipalrymple  was  by  now  a  convulsed 
ifjomanhood  there  on  the  sofa.  Over- 
b'merriment,  her  body  was  doubled 
i£  face  held  shaking  in  her  hands,  her 
rl  red  hair  fallen  across  her  brow. 

I,"  she  gasped  helplessly,  "a  .  .  . 
-  ■  But  she  couldn't  go  on. 
a  ,  unreasoning  rage  overcame  George, 
isrmarily  well-ordered  set  of  marbles 
oc  from   their   normal  moorings. 

n  he  most  "  he  garbled.  "I've 

n  anybody  so  — —  So  you  think  it's 

—  Let  me  tell  you  "  And  so 

3  sudden  he  found  that  he  had  taken 
r  nial  Revenue  Agent  Dalrymple  into 
II  arms  and  was  kissing  h»r  as  rela- 
li  revenue  agents  are  ever  kissed  by 
li;tele. 

;ne  finally  let  her  go,  they  sat  staring 
h  her  in  bewilderment  for  a  moment, 
Irymple's  laughter  no  longer  a  part 
eral  picture.  They  just  looked  sort  of 


O.K.  Who  ran  the  first  four-minute  mile?  Go 
ahead,  tell  me!" 

But  whether  or  not  Agent  Dalrymple  knew 
the  answer  to  that  one,  George  didn't  wait  to 
find  out.  He  was  kissing  her  again.  More  fer- 
vently, if  anything,  than  before. 

"George,  dear,"  Constance  was  saying,  as 
she  came  through  the  door,  "I  forgot  to  tell 

you  that  the  Cutlers    Aah!"  Shriek. 

'''George .'" 

Like  a  man  stabbed  between  the  shoulder 
blades,  George  lurched  to  his  feet.  This  move- 
ment, in  turn,  sent  Agent  Dalrymple  sprawling 
full  length  on  the  sofa  in  a  pretty  flurry  of 
nylon  and  so  on. 


said  Agent  Dalrymple  presently, 
l^  very  straight  and  trying  to  arrange 
i)  'was  a  dirty  trick." 
i(  t  know  what  got  into  me,"  George 

0  stly  and  contritely.  "I — I  apologize. 
tiive  lost  my  head  for  a  minute.  I'm 

1  just  that  you  were  so  irritating  

n  ou  were  sitting  there  laughing  at  me 
w  thing  " 

>t  '  said  Agent  Dalrymple.  "Perfectly 
il  eaction.  Somebody  laughs  so  you 
1^  .  .  .  her." 

0  10,  I  don't"  George  said,  looking 
e  "It's  just  that  there's  something 

)u— I  don't  know — as  though  I'd 
n'ou  somewhere  only  you  weren't  so 
il.  The  thing  is,  you  look  so  different 
t  way  you  act,  and  then  you  kept 
'  just  because  I  couldn't  do  a  silly 

c  — -  That  was  it!  You  said  I  was 
^  he  uncontrollable  rage  surged  back 
J  rge.  "Cute,  eh?  Stupid  about  figures, 
'u  want  to  make  a  man  feel  like  a  


"Constance,"  said  George,  "we  were  doing 
my  income  tax." 

Constance  came  a  little  farther  into  the 
room,  staring,  staring.  Agent  Dalrymple  sat 
up  gradually,  still  a  little  fuddled  from  her  re- 
cent activities,  and  stared  back. 

"And  it  was  only  half  an  hour  ago  in  this 
very  room,"  Constance  said  slowly,  a  bitter- 
sweet little  smile  on  her  lips,  "that  you  told  me 
she  didn't  exist." 

"Who?  What?"  said  George. 

"Please  don't  trifle  with  my  emotions, 
George,"  Constance  continued,  looking  ex- 
clusively at  him.  "There  are  three  of  us  in  this 
room." 


"Oh,  you  mean  Agent  Dalrymple,"  said 
George.  "Well,  of  course  she  exists.  She's  sit- 
ting right  over  there  on  the  sofa.  .  .  .  Agent 
Dalrymple,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  fiancee, 
Constance  " 

"George!"  Constance  interrupted  fiercely. 
"I  think  you  might  at  least  spare  me  the  final 
indignity  of  having  to  meet  your — your  " 

"Your  what  ?"  said  Agent  Dalrymple,  her 
slanty  blue  eyes  growing  ominously  slantier. 

"Perhaps  you'll  want  to  tell  me,  George, 
here  at  the  end  of  it  all,"  Constance  went  on, 
as  though  no  voice  had  spoken,  "how  long 
all— all  this  has  been  going  on.  Under  my 
nose.  Behind  my  back.  While  I  was  looking 
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the  other  way.  Years,  is  it?  Or  may  I  hope,  for 
my  sake,  only  mon:hs?" 

"Months?  Years?  I  know  things  looked  a 
little — ah — odd  when  you  came  in  just  now, 
Constance,  but  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying.  It's  very  easy  to  explain,"  George 
said.  "Internal  Revenue  Agent  Dalrymple  and 
I  met  only  a  few  minutes  ago." 

A  look  of  exquisite  pain  fell  across  Con- 
stance's handsome  features.  "Oh,  be  a  man, 
George!"  she  cried.  "At  least  be  honorable 
enough  not  to  make  a  joke  out  of  it  here  in 
front  of  " 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  joke,"  George  said.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  surprised  my- 
self when  Agent  Dalrymple  turned  out  to 
be  " 

"Agent  Dalrymple !"  The  way  people  twelve 
years  old  say  '''Santa  Claiis!" 
"But  she  is  " 

"Friend."  Agent  Dalrymple  interrupted, 
"she  doesn't  believe  you." 

Of  course  she  believes  me.  Constance  al- 
ways  "  George's  voice  dwindled  away  be- 
cause he  was  looking  right  at  Constance. 
"Now,  Constance,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I  real- 
ize how  you  might  have  got  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, considering  we  were  doing  my  income 
tax  " 

"If  you  could  somehow  manage,"  Con- 
stance said,  barely  moving  her  lips,  "to  keep 
any  further  references  to  income  tax  out  of 
this  conversation,  I  would  have  a  good  deal 
more  respect  for  you,  George.  There's  no 
point  in  hiding  what's  perfectly  obvious  to  all 
of  us,  is  there?" 

"But  " 

'"What's  obvious?"  snapped  Agent  Dal- 
rymple. "Just  because  this  man  here  happens 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  nut  " 

"Please,"  George  interrupted  miserably, 
"just  show  Constance  your  badge— or  what- 
ever it  is  you  show  people." 

"I  haven't  got  a  badge." 

"Constance!  Look  at  all  those  blanks  .  .  . 
forms  .  .  .  facts  .  .  .  figures.  Does  that  look 
like — like  what  you  think  it  looks  like?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Constance  said.  "Very 
clever,  I'm  sure.  And  of  course  you  met  her 
only  ten  minutes  ago.  Not  very  clever.  What 
about  that  ?"  She  pointed  with  the  inexorable 
gesture  of  a  traffic  cop  at  the  painting  on 
George's  easel. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  anything?" 
George  said.  "Constance,  I've  always  admired 
you  for  being  intelligent  and  understand- 
ing  Why  are  you  both  looking  so  funny?" 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  question.  Agent 
Dalrymple  and  Constance  had  taken  up  sepa- 
rate posts  in  front  of  George's  picture  and 


both  of  them  were  staring  at  it— Constance 
triumphantly,  and  Agent  Dalrymple  as 
though  she  had  just  taken  leave  of  her  senses. 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but,"  said  Agent  Dal- 
rymple, lapsing  into  that  sort  of  thing,  "but . . . 
that's  me  !" 

"Aren't  we  surprised,  though,"  said  Con- 
stance, smiling  in  a  kind  of  thin-lipped  way. 
"Now  that  I  remember,  it  has  been  you  for 
more  than  two  years.  Oh,  George,  when  I 
think  of  the  crafty  double  dealing!  How  you 
must  hate  yourself!" 

"I  don't  hate  my  "  said  George,  join- 
ing the  ladies  and  forgetting  to  finish  his 
sentence.  He  began  his  staring.  Red  hair, 
slanty  blue  eyes,  square  white  teeth,  little  mole 
beside  the  left  eye.  "Now,  wait  a  minute, 
there's  something  crazy  here,"  he  said  sternly. 

"I  never  saw  I  never  painted  That 

girl  doesn't  She  couldn't  possibly   

Uh  — -" 

"Yes?"  said  Constance,  her  voice  deadly 
sweet. 

Agent  Dalrymple  had  turned  from  the  can- 
vas to  look  at  George,  an  entirely  new  and  dif- 
ferent expression  on  her  face.  "How  come  you 
happened  to  paint— ah— her,  friend?"  she 
asked  with  interest. 

"It's  just  some  kind  of  funny  coincidence," 
George  said  weakly.  "That  girl  in  the  picture- 
she's  just  somebody  I've  always  imagined. 
Nobody  real.  Until  you  had  to  come  along  and 
ruin  everything."  He  swung  quickly  back  to 
Constance.  "I  can  see  there's  this  strange  re- 
semblance between  Agent  Dalrymple  and  the 
girl  I  painted,"  he  went  on,  "but  1  can't  help 
that,  can  1?  It's  not  my  fault  if  she  turns  up 
looking  like  the  girl  in  my  picture,  is  it?  Be 
reasonable,  Constance." 

"Everything  is  now  crystal  clear,  George," 
Constance  said  acidly.  "Thank  goodness  I 
found  out  in  time.  Imagine,  I  was  going  to 
take  you  away  from  all  this — this  commercial 
trash  and  help  you  to  find  your  real  self.  Alone 
with  you  in  Florida.  An  artist's  idyl.  At 
daddy's  expense.  When  all  the  time  she" — 
again  Constance  pointed  without  looking — 
"was  dragging  you  back  down  again  to  your 
same  vulgar  level.  Oh,  how  could  I  have 
wasted  my  time!  Good-by,  George." 

"Constance,  wait!"  Grabbing  her  by  the 
arm.  "All  right,  Dalrymple,  tell  her!  Tell  her 
who  you  are!" 

"Oh-ho,  oh-ho,"  said  Agent  Dalrymple, 
who  had  been  following  the  above  with  much 
attention.  "So  she's  the  one  that's  been  do- 
ing all  that  smothering— I  mean,  unsmother- 
ing  part.  I  see,  I  sec.  Rash  and  creative.  Oh- 
ho." 

"Tell  her  you  didn't  pose  for  that  picture! 
Go  ahead,  tell  her!" 


Just  a  minute,"  George  said,  moving  im- 
pulsively between  Agent  Dalrymple  and  the 
door.  "What  about  my  income  tax?  You 
can't  just  walk  into  a  man's  life,  bring  it  crash- 
ing down  around  his  ears  and  then  walk  out 
again.  I  demand  my  rights  as  a  citizen." 

"If  you're  really  talking  about  your  income 
tax,  my  friend,"  said  Agent  Dalrymple  gently, 
"I'll  see  that  your  case  is  reassigned.  I  know 
just  the  man  for  you.  Agent  Grutzwald.  Used 
to  be  in  the  weight-lifting  game.  Wish  me  luck 
with  the  Freebaugh  Drop  Forge  and  Tool 
Corp." 

"You've  really  made  up  your  mind  then?" 
said  George. 

"I  don't  seem  to  have  any  alternative." 

George  looked  miserable.  He  studied 
Agent  Dalrymple's  red  hair,  slanty  blue 
eyes — all  the  things  he  had  for  some  reason 
been  painting  without  knowing  they  were  any- 
where all  embodied  in  one  person.  "Well,  I 

suppose  you  could  "  he  began.  "I  mean 

you  might   "  But  it  was  all  too  nutty. 

"Good  luck,"  he  said  at  last.  There  was  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  "Keep  the  old  decimal 
points  in  line,  Dalrymple." 

And  she  was  gone. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  142 
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States,  more  people  give  to  the  United  Campaign  than  vote. 

•  American  men  lose  more  than  §48,000,000  yearly  from  the  pockets  of 
their  suits.  This  staggering  amount  represents  almost  one  tenth  of  last  years  con- 
tribution to  United  Funds  and  Community  Chests  all  over  the  country. 

•  The  average  workingman  can  expect  1935  hours  of  leisure  this  year. 
He  spends  this  time  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ranging  from  the  frittering  to  the 
fruitful.  Last  year  173  2  million  men  and  women  concentrated  on  the  fruitful 
hy  serving  as  volunteers  with  their  towns'  United  Funds,  Community  Chests 
and  member  social  agencies. 

•  United  Fund  and  Community  Chest  idea  got  its  start  way  back  in  1887, 
first  in  Denver  and  later  in  Cleveland,  Rochester  and  Detroit.  Today  there  are 
2100  United  Funds  and  Community  Chests  in  the  U.S.A. 

^  f)u  may  Ix-  workinj;  for  one  of  these  United  Fund  drives  in  your 
eomniunity  right  now.  If  you  are  not,  your  neighhor  is.  Help  yourself 
by  helping  him  help  us  all.  Give  enough  so  that  you  feel  you  have  done 
your  share. 


Agent  Dalrymple  studied  George  pityingly 
for  a  moment,  then  shrugged.  "Why,  of 
course  I  didn't  pose  for  that  picture,  marm," 
she  said,  turning  blandly  to  Constance.  "For 
I  am  United  States  Revenue  Agent  Dalrymple. 
On  duty,  as  you  can  see.  This  gentleman— or 
whatever — is  in  gross  error  for  the  year  1957, 
so  I  came  here  today  to  straighten  him  out. 
You  might  say.  While  engaged  in  some  lower 
mathematics  a  moment  ago  " 

"Stop!"  George  shouted.  "Tell  her  the 
truth!" 

"But  I  am.  As  you  very  well  know,  sir." 

"But  you  make  it  sound  " 

"Surely  this  lady,"  continued  Agent  Dal- 
rymple, "can  tell  truth  from  fancy.  She  has 
splendid  plans  for  you,  sir.  She  knows  your 
smothered  self.  How  can  you  loll  around  here 
making  a  fortune  and  painting  that— that  girl 
when  you  could  be  off  in  Florida  living  on 
daddy's  ...  I  mean,  Mr.  Thing's  money  and 
painting  as  you  ought  to  paint — her  way,  so 
to  speak?" 

"Good-by,  George,"  Constance  repeated. 
"Daddy  always  warned  me  against  you." 

"But  you  can't   "  George  said  as  the 

door  closed  with  a  final  sound.  He  turned 
back.  "I  think  you've  just  ruined  my  life,"  he 
added. 

■"Kismet,"  said  Agent  Dalrymple.  "Death 
and  taxes." 

"Let's  leave  taxes  out  of  this,"  said  George. 

"0»K.,"  said  Agent  Dalrymple.  "Tell  me, 
now  that  we're  alone,  how  did  you  happen  to 
paint  me  all  the  time?" 

"It's  not  you!  All  right,  go  get  a  psychia- 
trist. I  don't  know  why  it  happened.  And 
don't  look  as  though  you  knew,  either." 

"I  didn't  say  anything.  Too  bad  about  your 
friend." 

"A  lot  you  care." 

"Now  you've  just  got  to  go  on  winning 
those  old  competitions  and  earning  all  that 
dross  and  being  your  own  man.  Phttt — that's 
the  breaks  for  you.  Here  today  and  " 

"You  have  no  soul,"  George  interrupted. 
"That's  your  problem.  All  you  care  about  is 
figures." 

"I  hate  figures,"  said  Agent  Dalrymple. 

"Then  why  do  you  do  what  you  do?" 

"I'm  so  good  at  it  I  can't  afford  not  to.  Al- 
ways have  been.  It's  horrible,  I  can  tell  you. 
Drives  all  the  men  away."  Agent  Dalrymple 
looked  unhappily  at  her  briefcase  on  the 
coffee  table.  "And  now  I'm  going  to  take  the 
final  step — this  afternoon,  right  now.  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  about  a  job  that's  been  offered  to 
me.  Head  of  the  whole  accounting  depart- 
ment of  a  big  corporation.  How  do  you  like 
that?  I've  already  resigned  from  the  service. 
You  were  my  last  case.  I'll  take  the  job.  Oh, 
sure.  More  than  twice  as  much  money.  And 
that'll  be  the  end  of  me.  For  the  next  forty 
years.  Old  Dalrymple,  the  living  adding  ma- 
chine." 

"Then  why  do  it?"  George  asked. 

"Because  it's  the  only  thing  I  know  how  to 
do.  I  might  as  well  get  paid  for  it.  Well,  so 
long." 


t  THINGS  FOR  BETTER   LIVING  .     .  THROVGH  CHEMISTRY 


'•j't  slip  luxuriously  appliqued  with  Al»n?on  lace.  In  midnight  black,  star  white. 


You  are  looking  at 
a  rare  achievement 
in  nylon  lingerie- 
New  Tissue  Tricot 
But  neither  words 
nor  pictures  can  capture 
its  radiant  new  beauty— 
You  must  touch  it 
to  know  how  much  lighter, 
finer,  more  delicate  it  is. 
More  opaque,  too, 
without  an  added  ounce 
of  weight  More  comfortable 
in  every  season. 
And  because  ifs  made  of 
Du  Pont  Nylon,  ifs 
so  washable,  so  quick  to  dry. 
Discover  it  today 
at  your  favorite  store- 
see  it,  touch  it, 
ask  for  it  by  name— 
Tissue  Tricot  of  Du  Pont  Nylon, 

OU  PONT  MAKES  FIBERS,  DOES  NOT  MAKE  THE  FABRIC  OB  SLIP  SHOWN  HERE. 

irelle.  honeysuckle  beige.  32-42.  average  and  tall.  About  S5.95.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 
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J  Jave  you  taught  her  these 
3  secrets  of  being  regular  ? 

If  you  have,  she'll  thank  you  the  rest  of  her  lotig  life! 

Today's  mothers  know  how  much  it  means  to  grow  up  with  good  eating 
and  sleeping  habits.  With  regular  bathroom  habits,  too. 

The  3  keys  to  regularity  are  remarkably  simple.  Use  them  as  well  as  teach 
them... and  set  a  good  example!  Here  they  are: 


1.  DRINK  6  TO  8  GLASSES  OF  LIQUID 

A  DAY,  COUNT  'EM!  If  you  drink  2  of 
them  before  breakfast,  you'll  en- 
courage normal  regularity. 

2.  LET  YOUR  BATHROOM  TLME  BE  THE 
SAME  TIME  EVERY  DAY.  Pick  the  time 
that's  most  natural  to  you.  (After 
breakfast,  perhaps.)  Important: 
This  little  interval  should  be  kept 
relaxed  and  unhurried. 

3.  FOLLOW  THAT  URGE!  Don't  put  it 
off!  Failure  to  folloiv  that  ii  rgc  is  the 
outstanding  cause  of  interru])ted 
regularity. 

Also  miportant:  Exercise  ...  a 
balanced  diet . . .  and  regular  sleep- 
ing and  eating  habits.  Before  you 
take  a  laxative,  give  JS'alure  a  chance 
to  help  herself. 


Remember,  however,  even  the 
most  regular  person  may  run  into 
unavoidable  upsets  of  schedule, 
which  will  tend  to  upset  her  normal 
regularity. 

If  a  laxative  does  become  neces- 
sary, you  can  take  today's  Ex-Lax 
at  bedtime,  and  it  won't  disturb 
your  sleep.  Taken  the  night  before, 
Ex-Lax  gives  you  the  closest  thing 
to  natural  action  the  next  morning. 
No  upset.  No  discomfort.  Today's 
Ex-Lax  is  chocolated,  pleasant- 
tasting,  pleasant-acting.  Most  im- 
portant, it  helps  you  toward  your 
normal  regularity  gently, overnight. 
Is  today's  Ex-Lax  in  your  medicine 
cabinet?  It  belongs  there. 

Copr.  Ex-Lax.  Inc..  1959 
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For  a  full  minute  George  stared  at  the  door, 
his  eyes  focused  on  nothing,  seeing  only  what 
wasn't  there  any  more.  Suddenly  he  shouted, 
"Freebaugh  Drop  Forge  and  Tool!"' 

Then  he  yanked  open  the  door,  rushed 
down  the  steps  three  at  a  time  and  hurtled 
out  onto  the  street.  He  saw  just  a  flash  of 
Agent  Dalrymple's  hair  in  the  sunlight  as  she 
turned  the  comer  at  the  end  of  the  block.  He 
put  his  head  down  and  ran  as  he  hadn't  run 
for  years.  He  caught  her  just  as  she  was  getting 
onto  a  bus.  Speechless,  he  grabbed  her  arm 
and  dragged  her  back  to  the  sidewalk. 

"Dal  . .  .  rymple,"  he  panted,  "you  . .  .  you 
can't  go.  You've  .  .  .  got  to  Wait  a  min- 
ute." 

Agent  Dalrymple  waited,  smiling  up  at 
George  expectantly.  "Did  you,"  she  asked, 
"figure  out  why  you've  been  painting  me?" 

"No,"  George  said,  when  he  got  his  wind 
back.  "But.  listen.  Did  you  say  Freebaugh 
Drop  Forge  and  Tool  ?" 

Agent  Dalrymple  looked  disappointed.  "1 
did,"  she  said. 

George  said  grimly.  "Look,  Dalrymple,  you 
can't  go  over  there.  I  mean,  it  wouldn't  do  you 
any  good." 

"Why  not?" 

"That's  Constance's  old  man's  company. 
He's  Freebaugh." 

"I  still  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  " 

Agent  Dalrymple  began,  but  she  didn't  bother 
to  finish. 

'Tm  afraid,  after  today,  as  soon  as  she 

found  out  you  were  working  there   " 

George  said.  "I'm  sorry  it  worked  out  this 
way,  Dalrymple.  Kismet,  hey?" 

Agent  Dalrymple  stared  at  her  shoes  for  a 
while,  and  finally  nodded.  "Well,  Fll  be  run- 
ning along,"  she  said. 

"You  might  at  least  wait  for  a  minute," 
George  said.  "You  might  wait  a  second  " 

"What  for?"  said  Agent  Dalrymple. 

"Well,  I  mean,"  George  said  nervously, 
"here  you  ruined  my  life  and  then  I  ruined 
your  life  all  in  the  same  afternoon  " 

"What  do  you  figure  is  the  appropriate 
ceremony?" 

"I  just  thought  No,  you're  right.  We'd 

better  get  back  to  our  lives — what's  left  of 
them.  So  long,  Dalrymple." 

George  watched  her  go  down  the  street  and 
around  the  corner.  Then  he  turned  slowly 
the  other  way.  He  didn't  feel  like  going  home. 
He  walked  on  past  his  house  and  along  the 
avenue.  Halfway  down  the  first  block  he  ran 
into  Agent  Dalrymple. 

"Taking  a  walk,"  she  said,  moving  on. 

Again  George  watched  her  disappear  into 
the  crowd.  He  wandered  on  aimlessly  for  a 
time,  not  paying  any  attention  to  his  direc- 
tion. At  last  he  went  into  a  drugstore  and  sat 
down  at  the  counter.  On  the  stool  next  to  him 
was  Agent  Dalrymple  with  a  soda. 

"Having  a  soda,"  she  said. 

"It's,  no  use,  Dalrymple."  said  George  dis- 
mally. "It's  some  crazy  kind  of  fate.  No  sense 


LADIES'  HOME 

in  it.  Like  me  painting  you  when  I  did 
know  you.  You're  nothing  but  a  %1 
my  romantic  imagination.  Then  sudddl 
keep  turning  up.  It's  spooky." 

"Spooky,  all  right." 

"Come  on,  I'll  take  you  home.  N 
expect  you'll  stay  there." 

They  got  into  a  taxi.  Agent  Dalryr' 
back,  sighing  comfortably. 

"My  dream  girl  turns  out  to  be  an  z 
ant,"  said  George,  staring  blankly  in 
him.  "Think  of  it." 

"Think,  think." 

"We  have  nothing  in  common." 

'"Nothing,"  said  Agent  D:)lrymple 
edly.  "When  I  think  of  that  tax  n 
yours — brother.  Well,  it  gave  us  a  loto 
down  at  the  office,  anyhow."" 

'"Oh,  so  you  got  a  lot  of  laughi 
George  hotly.  * 

That  Separate  Schedule  C— that 
real  howler,"  continued  Agent  Da 
chuckling  reminiscently.  She  wasn't 
at  George,  but  a  new  light  had  come 
eye.  "You  took  all  your  business  dec 
from  lines  11  through  21.  page  1.  an 
them  onto  your  gross  profit,  line  1  les 
so  that  your  net  profit,  line  10  less  line 
bigger  than  your  whole  " 

■"That's  enough!""  George  shouted, 
start  that  stuff  again !  I'm  warning  yc 
rymple!" 

"And  when  you  got  to  Separate  S 
D,"   Agent   Dalrymple  continued, 
complacently,  "you  divided  your  sh' 
capital  gains  into  your  long-term 
losses  and  added  your  wrong  answer  i 

George  had  swung  violently  aroum 
her.  He  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulder; 
he  was  very  close  to  her  and  she  was 
up  at  him  innocently  with  her  slanty  b 
"You  think  all  that's  pretty  funny,  don 

"IVlmm,"  murmured  Agent  Dalrym 

"All  right!"  said  George,  ranting  ( 
right !  You're  so  smart.  Who  was  Henr 
running  mate  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  I 
tion  of  1844?  Oh-ho!"  He  took  a  fin 
on  her  shoulders,  pulling  her  closer 
"Theodore  F.  Frelinghuysen!"'  he  roai 

And  he  kissed  her  for  the  third  timet 

Agent  Dalrymple"s  bulging  briefc 
Pilgrim's  burden,  slipped  away  from 
noticed  onto  the  floor  of  the  taxi. 

The  driver,  a  conscientious  type,  t 
in  to  his  lost-and-found  department  1; 
day.  Various  people  who  had  lost  b) 
in  taxicabs  came  and  looked  at  it  ai 
away.  But  Agent  Dalrymple  never  ca 
seemed  to  have  lost  interest  in  it.  Ai 
that  briefcase  sits,  gathering  dust,  bi 
with  all  those  forms  and  figures  that 
derstood  better  than  almost  anybody 
very  day. 

And  George  Hamby  is  finally  in  t 
with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Re 
starting  with  the  calendar  year  of  19 
how. 


"What  would  you  recommend  for  a  woman  who  returns  ever/thing 
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w,  a  cream  that  actually  starts  to 
epair  dry  skin  in  just  10  minutes 


From  a  substance  doctors  use  to  help  rebuild  tissue  comes  a 
new  way  to  care  for  dry  skin !  Now,  after  years  of  research,  the 
world's  most  experienced  dry  skin  specialists  have  discovered 
how  to  add  this  tissue-builder — Pond's  calls  it  Stimulin  —  to 
their  exclusive  Moisturized  Lanolin  Dry  Skin  Cream  formula. 

AIDS  NATURAL  SKIN  REPAIR 

Stimulin  is  a  safe,  natural  "stimulant" — not  an  unproven 
hoimone  or  wonder  drug.  What  does  it  do  for  dry  skin?  It 
encourages  it  to  function  as  nature  intended!  The  skin  con- 
stantly renews  itself .  .  .  young  cells  push  upward:  dry,  surface 
cells  flake  off.  But  dry  skin  is  "lazy''  skin.  It  can't  seem  to  throw 
off  lifeless  cells  fast  enough.  They  accumulate.  Stimulin  starts 
to  disperse  those  excess  dry  cells  in  just  10  minutes — uncovers 
the  firm,  young  skin  underneath.  Used  regularly,  this  cream 
can  "re-traih"  dry  skin  to  this  normal  cycle. 

HELPS  SKIN  TO  "BREATHE" 

As  dry  cells  are  gently  creamed  away,  the  skin  begins  1( 
"breathe"  normally  again.  Stimulin  "opens  the  door"  to  allow 
Pond's  Moisturized  Lanolin  to  penetrate  faster,  helping  to 
restore  the  balance  that  gives  skin  freshness,  tone,  vigor.  Try 
new  Pond's  Dry  Skin*Cream  with  Stimulin  soon — it  softens 
and  moisturizes  as  never  before!  Send  25^  for  trial-size  jar, 
plus  explanatory  booklet  "The  Beauty  Secret  that  Kept  for 
Centuries"  to  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream,  Box  730,  N.Y.  46,  N.Y. 


Make  this  10-minute  test... see  the  difference  Stimulin  makes 


Take  a  tiny  bit  of  Pond's  new  Dry 
Skin  Cream  with  Stimulin  and 
massage  well  into  one-half  of  the 
back  of  your  hand.  Allow  10  min- 
utes for  Stimulin  to  start  to  work. 
Then  place  a  strip  of  clear  tape  over 
creamed  half  and  one  over  the  un- 
creamed  half.  Then  remove  tapes. 


See  how  ,the  tape  from  the  un- 
creamed  area  (left)  has  picked  up  a 
layer  of  dry,  flaky  cells.  But  where 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  has  been 
rubbed  in  (right) — practically  no 
dry  cells  left  for  the  tape  to  pick  up! 
After  just  10  minutes  Stimulin  has 
already  started  to  dissolve  dry  skin. 


ctually  clears  away  dry  skin's  accumulation  of  excess, 
so  that  the  moisturizing  and  lubricating  actions  of 
Skin  Cream  can  start  to  work  almost  immediately! 


New  Dry  Skin  Cream 
with  Stimulin 
made  only  by  Pond's . .  . 
world's  most  experienced 
dry  skin  specialists 
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1^ 


CHILI 
PEPPER 

CATSUP 


Snider^ 


The  catsup  with  the  one  extra  spice  {xce  promise  it  ivill  change  your  mind) 

Craiulma  Siiidcr  used  to  cook  up  small  batches  of  this  catsup  in  her  s{)ice-scented  country 
kitchen.  There  are  ineniories  of  this  cheerful  room  in  every  bottle  of  Snider's  today.  For  we  follow 
(iraiidma  Snider's  recipe  with  strict  conscience. 

To  all  the  other  good  things  her  recipe  calls  for.  we  add  her  artful  touch:  an  authoritative 

pinch  of  Capsicum,  the  colorful  chili  |)epper.  This  one  extra  si)ice  gives  Snider's  Catsup  temperament. 

It  heightens  your  enjoyment  but  ne\er  bites  your  tongue. 

Try  Snider's  tonight  with  a  country-supper  dish  — pork  ch()|)s  and  beans,  for  exani|)le.  If  you  think 
all  catsups  are  alike,  we  promise  Snider's  w  ill  (  hange  your  mind. 


Sniders 

the  chili  pepper  catsup 
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'If  only  we  could  go  to  America,"  sighs  6isela  Czyrko, 
who  lives  with  her  husband  and 
children  in  a  Munster,  Germany,  refugee  camp. 
"We  can  never  go  now,"  says  Alexsander 


Alexsander  and  Gisela  Czyrko  are  ''lucky" 
refugees — that  is,  their  spirit  and  faith  have 
not  been  broken  by  nine  years  of  refugee- 
camp  living.  They  are  thrifty,  hard-working, 
passionately  fond  of  their  two  daughters, 
Gabriela  and  Ines,  and  despite  the  grim  con- 
ditions of  the  camp  where  they  live  they 
sometimes  manage  to  be  gay.  Most  important 
of  all,  they  have  not  lost  their  optimism  or 
their  desire  to  leave  the  camp  and  build  a  real 
home — preferably  in  America.  But  unless  the 
"shadow"  on  Alex's  lung  disappears,  or  our 
law  is  changed,  how  can  they  ever  emigrate  1^ 


By  MARGARET  PARTON 
Photographs  by  JOSEPH  Dl  PIETRO 


eisela  Zenka,  the  pretty  German  girl  from  Han- 
nover, might  have  married  any  one  of  a 
number  of  tall,  flaxen  neighbors  and  settled  down 
to  the  ordinary  life  of  a  Hau.sfrau  with  a  brood  of 
young  Siegfrieds.  But  she  didn't. 

Gisela  Zenka  Czyrko,  the  girl  from  Hannover, 
is  still  pretty  but  she  is  no  longer  German.  Nine 
years  ago  she  fell  in  love  (somewhat  to  her  sur- 
prise) with  a  dark,  merry  little  man  from  Poland, 
and  married  him.  From  that  moment  she  became, 
like  her  husband,  a  "stateless  person,""  condemned 
with  their  children  to  the  camp  life  of  the  refugee, 
living  a  makeshift  existence  in  a  squalid  setting, 
sustained  only  by  that  old  dream:  emigration  to 
the  United  States. 

For  nine  years  now  they  have  tried  in  vain  to 
turn  the  dream  into  reality.  For  nine  years  now 
they  have  lived  in  camps,  wavmg  good-by  to 


others  more  fortunate  than  themselves,  waging  the 
endless  battle  against  dirt,  lice,  icy  winds  through 
the  window  cracks  and,  worst  of  all,  the  corrup- 
tion of  those  who  have  lost  all  hope.  Yet  still  they 
hang  on  to  the  last  shreds  of  the  dream — and 
Gisela  Czyrko  is  still  glad  that  she  married  the 
man  she  did. 

"I  have  a  good  man,"  she  says  firmly.  "A  very 
good  man.  Can  you  believe  it,  although  we  are 
poorer  than  other  refugees  in  the  camp,  the  women 
are  jealous  of  me  because  my  husband  and  I  are 
still  in  love,  because  we  go  walking  arm  in  arm  in 
the  evenings,  because  we  still  like  to  go  dancing!"" 
Her  blue  eyes  flash  with  mischief  as  she  talks  of 
the  other  women,  and  for  a  moment,  thinking  of 
her  good  man,  she  looks  girlish  and  proud.  But 
when  she  talks  of  the  camp  where  they  have  lived 
for  nine  years  and  where  their  two  little  girls  were 
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HOW  CAN 
AMERICA  HEUP  THE  REFUGEES? 

The  Czyrkos  are  real  people.  But  they  are 
not  "typical"  refugees  for  the  same  reason 
that  no  individual  is  typical  of  any  other. 
Every  one  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
remain  unsettled  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia 
is  a  human,  separate  problem.  Some  of  them 
are  fine  human  beings,  rejected  by  the  United 
States  for  sound  reasons  of  law  or,  like  the 
Czyrkos,  for  reasons  of  health  which  seem 
overcautious  to  the  layman.  Others  have  lost 
all  will  to  be  self-supporting,  but  could  be 
helped  by  intensive  rehabilitation  work.  Many 
wish  to  settle  in  the  country  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  and  need  only  a  little  money  to 
help  them  begin. 

To  untangle  this  complexity  of  heart- 
breaking huinan  problems.  World  Refugee 
Year  was  launched  last  June  by  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  strong  backing  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  eight  other 
governments.  No  one  expects  that  a  complete 
solution  for  the  refugee  problem  can  be  found 
in  one  year  of  a  century  which  has  been  called 
"The  Century  of  the  Homeless  Man."  But  it 
is  hoped  that  at  least  a  beginning  can  be  made. 

As  with  so  many  things,  a  beginning  starts 
with  understanding.  The  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  suggests  that  individuals 
interested  in  the  refugee  problem  can  do  any 
or  all  of  the  following: 

1.  Enlist  the  interest  of  a  woman's  club,  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  local  organizations,  in 
refugees,  and  arrange  for  programs  on  the 
subject. 

2.  Present  similar  programs  at  school  as- 
semblies. 

3.  Organize  a  committee  to  sponsor  a  Ref- 
ugee Day,  or  Week. 

4.  Encourage  financial  contributions  for 
refugee  work  through  local  churches  and 
social  agencies. 

5.  Inquire  through  tiicsc  agencies  about  the 
possibility  of  sponsoring  a  refugee  family; 
agencies  are  often  desperate  for  sponsors. 

6.  Keep  a  careful  watch  on  legislation  pend- 
ing in  Washington,  and  encourage  (through 
letters  to  congressmen)  all  broad-minded, 
tolerant  policies. 

7.  Write  to  the  United  States  Committee 
for  Refugees,  1 1  West  42nd  Street.  New  York 
36,  N.  Y..  for  suggested  programs  and  advice. 
In  some  cases  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
provide  speakers  and  films. 


Alex  has  chopped  a  year's  supply 
of  firewood  for  Gisela's  stove,  using 
logs  hauled  home  at  day's  end. 


Saturday  is  bath  night  for  both  chil- 
dren. Their  mother,  scorning  put>lic 
camp  haths,  hauls  water  down  the  hall, 
heats  it  on  wood-burning  stove,  dunks 
children  in  the  privacy  of  the  kitchen. 


"There  is  absolutely  notj 
"Mr.  Czyrko  h 
his  application  for  one  yej 


Alex  is  a  skilled  carpenter,  barber,  electrician  and  telephone-cable  layer. 
But  he  prefers  his  job  of  rubble  clearing  because  of  wood  he  can  salvage. 


born  and  raised,  her  eyes  seem  to  grow  darker  and  her 
lips  tighten.  "It  is  bad!"  she  exclaims.  "It  is  very  bad." 

Gisela  is  not  thinking  of  the  external  appearance  of 
the  camp  when  she  says  this.  Although  there  are  still 
thousands  of  unsettled  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in 
Europe,  the  days  when  they  surged  by  the  millions 
through  Austria,  Germany.  Italy  and  France  and  were 
by  necessity  quartered  at  remote  and  hideous  camps  in 
flimsy  army  barracks  are  over.  For  some  years  now  the 
West  German  government  has  been  closing  the  smaller, 
isolated  camps,  and  has  been  settling  refugees  wherever 
possible  in  newly  built  refugee  villages.  The  leftovers, 
those  who  have  found  it  impossible  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  settle  in  a  village,  return  home,  or  to  emi- 
grate, have  been  concentrated  in  large,  permanent  camps 
in  or  near  cities  where  it  is  possible  to  find  work. 

The  elimination  of  these  camps,  and  of  most  of  the 
others,  depends  on  many  "ifs."  //  more  money  were 
available  for  the  construction  of  refugee  housing  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  most  of  the  refugees  wish 
to  settle.  .  .  .  If  countries  such  as  the  United  States, 
Mjstralia  and  Canada  re-examined  their  immigration 
policies,  their  quota  systems,  and  possibly  their  attitude 
toward  tuberculosis.  .  .  .  If  the  fortunate  ones  of  the 
world  understood  that  there  are  hundreds  of  potentially 
good  citizens  like  the  Czyrkos,  condemned  by  indiffer- 
ence to  the  stateless  life  of  a  refugee  camp.  ... 

Such  a  camp  is  Grevenerstrasse  69  Lager,  in  Miinster, 
Westphalia,  to  which  Alexsander  and  Gisela  Czyrko 
(pronounced  "chair-ko")  were  assigned  more  or  less  by 
chance,  nine  years  ago.  Today  it  houses  1200  people. 

Built  in  1904,  the  place  was  first  an  army  barracks  and 
then  a  police  school,  and  looks  it.  Solid  red-brick  build- 
ings, three  or  four  stories  high.  Long  dark  halls  with 
greasy  wooden  doors  leading  to  separate  rooms  or,  for 
the  lucky  ones,  tiny  apartments.  Between  the  tenement- 
like  blocks,  cobblestones  or  graveled  spaces  where  once 
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To  do  the  family  washing  every  other 
day,  Gisela  must  heat  water  in  commu- 
nal tub.  Only  cold  water  for  rinsing ! 


Behind  I  heir  barracks  Alex  and  Gisela  cleared  a  patch  of  bomb  rubble 
and  planted  a  garden.  Now  they  have  vegetables  for  Gisela  to  preserve. 
Alex  said  yes  when  Gisela  asked,  ''Oh,  please,  just  a  few  flowers?" 


cwith  your  lungs,"  say  the  German  doctors. 

SDndition  which  forces  us  to  postpone 
t  American  doctors. 


e  police  and  soldiers  drilled  and  which  now  are  used 
■r  aimless  drifting  (time  hangs  heavy  in  refugee  life),  as 
ipromptu  playgrounds  for  the  children,  or  as  parking 
ts  for  visitors'  cars.  In  the  courtyard  near  the  Czyrkos' 
ock  are  long  gray  cement  barracks  put  up  several  years 
;;o  for  refugees  from  East  Germany.  Beyond  them  is  an 
d  building  containing  more  living  quarters,  an  im- 
jjovised  Catholic  church,  and  the  communal  shower. 
!  another  building  the  Y.M.C.A.  offers  a  little  library 
th  books  in  nine  languages,  a  small  recreation  room 
ared  by  children  and  adults,  and  woodworking  facil- 
|es.  There  is  lotto  in  th«  evenings,  sometimes,  and  a 
mp  movie  once  a  week.  (American  Westerns  are  the 
vorites.)  There  are  trees  to  sit  under,  and  bits  of  grass 
;re  and  there.  A  children's  play  area  with  a  sandbox 
^id  a  few  swings  is  open  two  hours  a  day,  when  adult 
pervision  is  available;  it  used  to  be  open  all  the  time. 
It  the  big  boys  came  in  and  destroyed  the  equipment. 
Gisela,  escorting  her  visitors  through  the  camp, 
)inted  to  a  gaunt  building  which  houses  the  Latvian 
fugees.  There,  among  many  others,  lives  a  Latvian 
holar  with  his  wife  and  two  small  children;  unlike 
any  of  their  friends,  they  have  been  rejected  by  the 
.  S.  because  the  man's  right  leg  was  amputated  during 
e  war,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  artificial  limb. 
In  another  block  lives  a  family  with  four  young  chil- 
en,  a  healthy,  hard-working  father — and  a  mother 
^tio  was  found  to  have  tuberculosis  just  as  the  family 
as  about  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
A  third  block  is  known  as  "the  terrible  one."  Here 
j'e  (whether  by  design  or  chance  no  one  knows)  the 
;op!e  who  have  reached  the  end  of  self-respect's  long 
'ad  to  degradation.  Here  there  are  constant  fighting, 
inking,  rowdyism,  and  the  crudest  sexual  activity  un- 
dden  from  even  the  smallest  child. 
"It  was  awful  when  Gabriela  was  in  kindergarten 
ith  some  of  their  children,"  Gisela  recalls.  "She 


In  the  Catholic  chapel  at  the  camp  Gabriela  and  her  father  frequently 
linger  after  services,  sometimes  to  light  a  special  candle  of  hope. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


picked  up  all  kinds  of  dirty  words  and  expres- 
sions from  them,  and  used  them  at  home  with- 
out knowing  what  they  meant.  I  tried  not  to 
act  too  shocked,  so  that  she  wouldn't  begin 
thinking  the  words  were  dangerously  excit- 
ing— but  I  must  admit  I  was  angry  when  she 
came  home  and  called  me  'You  dirty  pig- 
mother.'  Now,  thank  heavens,  she  goes  to  first 
grade  outside  the  camp,  with  German  chil- 
dren, and  she  has  forgotten  all  those  words." 

Gisela  Czyrko's  statelessness  can  never 
eliminate  her  German  love  of  cleanliness  and 
her  passion  for  the  decent,  ordered  life.  With 
a  shudder  she  led  her  touring  visitors  past 
■'the  terrible  one,"  and  down  a  brick  alley 


toward  her  own  Block  1.  This  block,  she  ex- 
plained proudly,  was  the  best  block  in  camp. 
Only  "good"  families  are  allowed  to  live  here: 
families  with  hard-working  men  and  thrifty 
housewives;  families  who  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  scrubbing  the  tiles  in  the  halls  and 
cleaning  the  communal  toilets  and  washrooms 
on  each  floor.  Alone  among  the  refugees,  the 
families  in  this  block  had  cleaned  up  the  rub- 
ble behind  their  building  and  planted  gardens. 
Well,  yes,  she  admitted,  the  Latvians  had  put 
in  some  very  pretty  roses  and  other  flowers 
behind  their  block— but  that  wasn't  a  real 
garden,  with  solid  things  like  beets  and  car- 
rots, that  you  could  preserve  for  the  winter! 


Nothing  makes  a  woman 
more  feminine  to  a  man  than 
L'Aimant  by  Goly  i 


For  more  than  eight  years  Gisela  and  her 
husband  and  eventually  their  two  daughters 
shared  a  single  room  in  another  block.  But 
last  fall  space  became  available  in  Block  I, 
and  the  Czyrkos  were  lucky  enough  to  get  it. 
After  all  those  years  in  one  room,  the  three 
rooms  of  the  new  apartment  felt  like  a  pal- 
ace— and  it  was  with  a  little  air  of  modest 
pride  that  Gisela  unlocked  the  door  and  ush- 
ered the  visitors  into  her  home. 

The  visitor  from  America,  knowing  only 
the  stereotyped  picture  of  refugee  life,  expe- 
riences a  sense  of  shock  and  a  strangely  mixed 
reaction  on  first  entering  an  apartment  like 
the  Czyrkos'.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  small,  dark 
entrance  room  with  a  table  for  dining,  a 
child's  bed  in  one  corner  and  a  curtained 
"kitchen"  in  another  corner.  But  facing  the 
entrance  room  is  a  bedroom  on  the  right,  in 
which  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  double  bed 
with  a  green  satin  bedspread  and  an  imita- 
tion blond  walnut  dressing  table.  On  the  left 
is  the  living  room,  perhaps  nine  by  fifteen 
feet,  containing  among  other  things  three 
overstuffed  chairs,  a  comfortable  couch,  a 
large  coffee  table,  a  desk,  a  radio,  a  toy  dog 
on  red  wooden  wheels,  and  eight  flowering 
plants. 

As  later  investigations  reveal,  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it.  Paradoxically,  signs  of  com- 
fort are  also  signs  of  abandoned  hope:  a 
"good"  refugee  works  hard  and  saves  money 
for  his  eventual  emigration  to  America,  but 
when  there  is  no  more  hope  he  spends  that 
money  (usually  at  the  prodding  of  his  wife)  on 
housefurnishings.  Thus  the  human  being  who 
happens  to  be  a  refugee  asserts  in  terms  of 
bedspreads  and  sofas  his  humanity,  his  desire 
for  normality,  his  refusal  to  live  an  animal  life 
simply  because  he  has  so  often  been  treated  as 
an  animal. 

"And  we  can  sell  it  all  when  we  go  to  Amer- 
ica," explains  the  ever-optimistic  Gisela. 

In  the  crowded  living  room,  then,  amid  the 
embroidered  pillows  and  potted  plants,  Gisela 
Czyrko  settled  down  to  describe  the  welter  of 
memories  which  make  up  a  life— in  this  case  a 
life  sharply  swerved  from  its  course  by  war, 
by  love  and  by  fate. 

Gisela,  who  is  now  thirty-four,  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  World  War  II  began,  and  she 
remembers  vividly  the  day  it  all  started.  In  the 
morning  she  went  as  usual  to  the  Hannover 
school  of  decorative  arts  where  for  the  last 
year  she  had  been  studying  fashion  and  mil- 
linery design.  At  noon  she  came  home  to  the 
family  apartment  to  do  the  housework  for  her 
mother,  who  had  had  a  heart  attack  after  the 
birth  a  year  before  of  Gisela's  young  sister 
Margaret,  and  who  was  now  partially  para- 
lyzed. Her  father,  a  post-office  clerk,  was  not 
yet  home,  but  her  three  younger  brothers, 
Walter,  Kurt  and  Giinter,  were  back  from 
school.  They  were  a  happy,  close-knit  family, 
and  now  they  sat  laughing  together,  as  usual, 


around  the  big  dining  table  while  they  wa 
for  their  father.  None  of  them  was  even  fai 
aware  that  war  was  imminent. 

They  heard  his  slow  footsteps  on  the  sti 
The  door  opened  quietly  and  he  came  in. 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  doorknob 
stared  at  them  all  for  a  long  silent  mom 
"I  must  go  to  be  a  soldier,"  he  said  at  last 

"I  looked  at  my  mother,"  Gisela  rememl 
"and  suddenly  she  didn't  look  young 
more.  Then  she  began  to  cry.  Father  explai 
that  Hitler  had  gone  into  Poland  and  tha 
had  been  drafted.  Then  he  went  away,  ar 
few  hours  later  he  came  back  in  uniform. ' 
days  later  he  left." 

In  1941,  when  Gisela  was  sixteen,  her  fi 
ion  school  was  closed  as  an  unnecesi 
frill  during  wartime.  She  was  assigned  ti 
airplane  factory  in  Hannover,  "drilling  hi 
in  parts  and  sticking  things  together, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  factory  office,  A-f 
she  remained  throughout  the  rest  of  the  \ 
broadcasting  announcements  and  news 
the  factory  loud-speaker. 


Wh 


I 


'hen  the  heavy  bombings  started, 
nights  became  hideous.  Night  after  ni 
when  the  air-raid  alarm  sounded,  the  fai 
trekked  down  to  the  cellar,  Gisela  and 
mother  each  carrying  a  box  of  "special  tr 
ures." 

"My  mother  was  practical.  She  took 
birth  certificates,  family  wills,  and  heirlc 
porcelain  from  my  grandmother's  silver-v 
ding  presents — things  like  coffee  cups 
butter  dishes  with  little  silver  and  gold  r 
painted  on  them.  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  1 
my  school  exercise  books,  family  photos, 
report  cards  and  my  diary." 

On  October  8,  1943,  Hannover  received! 
worst  bombing  of  the  war.  When  the  al 
sounded  the  rest  of  the  family  dashed  for 
cellar,  but  Gisela,  who  was  beginning  to 
fatalistic,  stayed  in  bed  in  her  nightgi 
Then  the  bombs  began  to  crash,  and  Gi| 
thought  of  herself  alone  high  up  in  the  a| 
ment  house,  and  her  family  together  in 
cellar.  Suddenly  a  sense  of  urgency  sei: 
She  leaped  out  of  bed,  grabbed  a  robe,  f\ 
the  box  of  treasures,  and  went  flying  da 
stairs. 

She  had  reached  the  fourth  step  fromi 
bottom  of  the  cellar  stairs  when  a  bomb 
the  house,  demolishing  it  and  blowing  Gi 
down  the  last  steps  and  into  the  basemer| 
she  heard  her  mother  scream,  "My  dau; 
My  daughter!" 

They  were  together  and  they  were  alive.l 
they  had  lost  everything  except  the  clothes| 
rest  of  the  family  wore,  and  the  mother's 
of  treasures.  One  week  later  they  were  bon"| 
out  again,  but  that  time  it  didn't  matter 
cause  they  were  living  with  friends  and 
nothing  more  to  lose. 
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HOW  THE  CZYRKOS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 

Mr.  Czyrko  earns  $92.50  a  month  at  his  job  of  rubble  clearing.  During 
evenings  and  on  weekends  he  earns  about  $30.00  a  month  doing  odd  jobs.  Thus 
the  family  income  is  usually  around  $122.00  a  month.  Budgeting  carefully,  this 
is  how  they  spend  it: 

Food  $.S,S.OO 

Insurance  (life,  accident,  health,  dental)  15.00 

Rent  (including  electricity)   9.25 

Newspapers    .25 

Churches  50 

School  supplies  for  Gabriela  75 

Cleaning  supplies  (soap!)  and  shoe  soling   5.50 

Clothing  (Alex  needs  heavy  work  clothes  and  shoes)  ....  5.00 
Gifts,  stationery,  stamps  (Christmas  in  Germany!)  ....  2.00 
Garden  supplies  (the  money  Gisela  saves  by  preserving  fruits 

and  vegetables  well  justifies  this  expense)  ....      1. 00 
Furniture  payments  (will  be  paid  off  within  the  year)   .   .   .  16.50 

Hairdresser  for  Gisela  once  a  year,  and  cosmetics   .50 

Recreation  (dancing.  Schnapps,  and  an  occasional  movie)  .    .  4.50 
Cigarettes  (these,  like  llic  recreation  activities,  are 

paid  for  out  of  Alex's  "extra"  money;  if  there 

is  none,  they  go  without)   5.00 

Total.   .  $120.75 


-The  Temptation  of  Beaiityrest 

Aiioflier  story  of  the  mattress  where  comfort  begins  and  backache  ends 


nly  3  months  old,  but  youve  gotten  to  knoic  him  ivell,  haven  t  you?  How 
any  formulas  have  you  made?  How  many  nipples  have  you  sterilized? 
ow  many  baths  have  you  given?  lt\t  a  wonderful,  wonderful  responsibility 
but  tiring,  too,  on  top  of  all  your  others.  So  why  not  take  it  easy  for  a 
ell — and  let  Beautyrest  cuddle  you  in  its  own  special  way. 
This  is  the  only  mattress  with  separate  back-supporting  springs  that 
ish  up-up-up  in  the  small  of  your  back.  In  other  mattresses,  the  curve  of 
)ur  back  gets  very  little  support.  And  here's  another  reason  why  more 


people  sleep  on  Beautyrest  than  on  any  other  mattress  in  the  world. 

Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate, 
the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's  rest  when  he  turns  in  his 
sleep.  No  rolling  together.  Beautyrest  will  never,  never  sag. 

AH  this — and  the  best  costs  the  least!  Hundreds  of  endurance  tests  have 
proven  Beautyrest  lasts  3  times  as  long  as  tlic  next  best  mattress.  So 
Beautyrest  at  $79.50  is  the  least  expensive  mattress  you  can  own.  Don't 
bargain  with  your  rest.  Insist  on  Beautyrest! 


ORDINARY  MATTRESS -CONNECTED  SPRINGS  SAG  TOGETHER  BEAUTYREST-SEPARATE  SPRINGS  PUSH  UP.  CANT  SAG 


0  BY  SIMMONS  CO.,  MDSE.  M*RT,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BEAUTYREST 
by  SIMMONS  . 


ir  orandpa  were  a  maharajah  he'd  still  choose  Nitey  Nite 

-because  there  is  no  better  name  in  all  the  world  for  sleepers!  Compare-do  ^|HB|  Left  — the  struggle-saving  Switchabout.®  You  can  snap  it  in  front,  in  1: 

other  sleepers  provide  such  a  princely  allowance  for  growing?  Do  others  look  H^^l  slip  it  right  over  baby's  head.  (Sizes  00  to  4.)  Right  — the  cunning  Bun 

(and  feel)  this  lush?  Stand  up  as  well  through  wash-  i^   w  |k    I  I^T"!^      tempts  a  girl  to  dress  up  for  bed.  (2  to  14.)  Ji 

ings?Go  on  as  easily, yet  keep  out  drafts  as  firmly?  I^Wl  I    I  hAV  m  l^^l  I    I           examples  from  the  wide,  wonderful  Nitey  Nite  col 

Are  others  Perry  ized,""  so  they  can't  shrink  out  of  fit?  I    ^1   M            1  BtBiAS  I    ^1   M    JL^  P. S.  JIuH  superb  new  TJiley  J^tlt:  underwear  shows  t:7(trai 
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dragged  on,  month  after  endless 
cla  began  sleeping  at  the  factory. 
A  as  bombed  twice  more  and  finally, 
lered,  mo\ed  to  Alfeld,  a  small 
miles  from  Hannover.  The  young 
:re  sent  off  to  military  schools. 
,,  1945,  the  post  and  telephone  sys- 
rmany  was  so  disrupted  that  Gisela 
n  able  to  communicate  with  her 
six  weeks. 

d  at  the  factory  all  the  time,  operat- 
itchboard  and  announcing  over  the 
cer  the  .American  advances  mile  by 
d  Hannover.  Near  the  end  most  of 
at  the  factory  ran  away  in  terror, 
nyself.  the  factory's  lady  doctor  and 
les  were  left.  Like  the  other  four 
Poles  in  Hannover,  they  had  been 
i  forced  labor,  and  we  were  terribly 
hat  they  would  do  to  us  Germans  in 
'here  was  so  much  hatred  every- 
ese  Poles  did  not  bother  us,  but  I 
Tightened. 

t  announcement  was  that  the  Amer- 
entering  Hannover.  Then  I  closed 

-speaker, 

(there  and 

ter  a  while 

ilovakian 
took  me 

dy  doctor 

ne  of  the 


ory  owner 
ind  Gisela 
nor  stayed 
fe  for  two 
ping  every 
the  barri- 
ir  in  fear 
ricans,  the 
and  the 


NEXT  MONTH 


hile,  my 
vho  had 
ng  frantic, 
foot  for 
with  her 
ly  uncle, 
reached 
city  they 
factory 

0  various 
hout  get- 
ws  of  me. 

began  to 
ope,  and 

:  would  never  see  me  again.  But 
discovered  where  I  was,  and  we 
h  other's  arms  with  joy.  Then  we 
ne  to  Alfeld." 

Ifeld,  Gisela,  her  mother  and  little 
kvere  at  first  alone  in  the  family 
not  knowing  whether  the  father 
ive  or  what  had  happened  to  the 
But  four  months  after  the  war 
father  suddenly  appeared.  One  by 
lys  returned  and  at  last,  six  years 
all  &egun,  they  were  together  again. 

after  the  war  were  hard  ones  for 
as  for  most  Germans.  Food  and 
scarce,  and  the  tiny  government 
go  far.  American  soldiers  were 

1  the  town,  and  Gisela's  mother 
le  money  by  washing  clothes  for 
a  helped  with  the  washing,  but  was 

by  her  anxious  mother  to  make 
or  deliveries. 

ourself  a  good  German  boy  to 
told  Gisela  firmly.  "I  don'f'Sup- 
merican  or  an  English  would  be 
t  there's  no  use  going  out  of  your 
k  for  one.  And  don't  ever,  ever  be 
und  here  with  any  Poles!" 
ied  working  as  a  milliner,  but  no- 
lOney  to  buy  hats.  She  got  a  job  in 
:tory,  but  the  work  was  too  heavy 
i  d  she  was  sick  for  six  weeks.  When 
I  "ed  she  went  to  work  as  a  secretary 
ix-year-old  divorced  British  major 
ell  in  love  with  her  and  asked  her  to 

toying  halfheartedly  with  this  idea 
■fcvening  in  the  summer  of  1949  the 
p'posed  that  they  take  a  look  at  a 
*ch  was  being  held  that  night  in  a 


"Some  girls  are  lucky  in  ihc  men 
they  marry,"  says  Martha  ( )lseii, 
"and  I'm  sure  one  of  the  lueky 
ones.  Sometimes  I  think,  "I'm  .so 
happy  and  so  lucky  —  what  have  I 
ever  (lone  to  deserve  it':*"  Oh,  we 
could  us<-  more  money — hut  who 
couldn't;'  But  we  have  three  line 
<-hildreu  —  and  they're  reasonahly 
^ood  children;  we  have  a  home  we 
can  he  proud  of,  and  a  nice  car;  we 
live  in  a  VNonch'rIul  tow  n  uilh  <;ood 
schools  and  ^ood  I'rieiuls.  W  e  love 
each  other  .  .  . 


"MY  LIFE'S 
JUST  ABOUT  PERFECT' 

By  NELLE  KEYS  BELL 

HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 
in  the  October  Journ.4L 


Polish  camp  where  former  forced  laborers 
were  quartered.  If  he  had  suggested  a  movie 
instead,  or  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight?  Gisela 
smiled  and  shrugged.  Life  would  have  been 
very  different.  .  .  . 

It  was  late  afternoon  now.  The  door  flew 
open  and  six-year-old  Gabriela  danced  into 
the  room,  bearing  a  wilted  bouquet  of  dande- 
lions for  her  mother.  Behind  her  trailed 
chubby,  two-year-old  Ines  (Gisela  has  a  wist- 
ful love  of  Spanish  names). 

"Oh,  how  dirty  you  are!"  cried  Gisela, 
jumping  to  her  feet.  She  rushed  into  the 
kitchen,  grabbed  a  wet  sponge  and  began  a 
vigorous  cleanup  job  on  her  two  squirming 
daughters.  But  only  when  they  shone  like 
white  plaster  cherubs  were  they  introduced, 
with  curtsies  and  handshakes,  to  the  visitors. 

Once  more  the  door  banged  open.  This  time 
it  was  Alexsander  Czyrko,  home  from  his  job 
as  a  laborer  on  a  construction  project  in 
Miinster.  He  wore  workmen's  clothes,  heavy 
shoes  white  with  cement  dust,  and  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  badly  wanted  a  shower  and 
clean  clothes  before  he  met  any  strangers. 

Tactfully  the  visitors 

  concentrated  on  the 

children,  while  their 
father  dodged  into 
the  bedroom  and  dis- 
appeared into  the 
hall  bearing  soap, 
towel  and  clothes. 
His  wife  smiled  after 
him  affectionately, 
and  sat  down  again 
to  resume  her  story, 
darning  small  pink 
socks  as  she  talked. 

"It  was  then  that 
we  met— at  that 
dance  in  the  Polish 
camp,"  she  said. 
"The  orchestra  was 
playing  a  tune  called 
The  Blue  Danube— 
you  know  it?  Alas, 
the  major  didn't 
know  how  to  dance, 
and  when  this  little 
Pole  who  was  Alex 
came  and  invited  me, 
the  major  permitted. 
We  danced  wonder- 
fully, sowonderfully ! 
And  after  that  we 
danced  every  dance 
together.  Then  the  major  grew  angry,  and 
perhaps  a  little  jealous,  and  took  me  home." 

Gisela  had  almost  forgotten  the  Polish 
dancer,  when  one  day  by  chance  she  met  him 
on  the  street.  He  asked  her  immediately  if  she 
was  engaged  to  the  major,  and  when  she  said 
no,  he  asked  whether  he  'could  see  her  again. 
She  agreed,  and  all  that  autumn  and  early 
winter  they  met  for  walks  and  dancing  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  major  or  Gisela's  anti- 
Polish  parents. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  him  right  away,"  Gisela 
said.  "I  don't  know  quite  why,  though.  He 
struck  me  from  the  beginning  as  a  nice,  kind 
person,  and  he  was  a  wonderful  dancer.  He 
still  is.  And  all  the  other  girls  were  after  him, 
which  made  me  feel  I  was  right  in  thinking 
that  he  was  something  special.  I'd  had  bigger 
and  broader  and  handsomer  cavaliers,  and  I'd 
always  had  a  hankering  for  a  tall  husband.  But 
I  ended  up  with  a  short  one,  and  a  fine  one." 

Alexsander  Czyrko,  when  he  finally  re- 
appeared, this  time  in  clean  gray  slacks  and  a 
white  T  shirt,  did  much  to  clear  up  what  might 
have  seemed  a  mystery.  It  is  simply  that  he  has 
a  quality  of  unquestioning,  virile  masculinity 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  five  feet  two 
inches,  and  which  can  be  felt  by  any  women 
within  a  radius  of  ten  yards.  It  is  a  quality 
which  helped  him  survive  enough  wartime 
adventures  to  curl  the  hair  of  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  which  drives  him  now  to  work 
harder  than  any  other  refugee  in  camp— and 
which  still  prompts  pretty  girls  in  camp  to 
compete  for  his  partnership  in  sets  of  bad- 
minton. 

Alexsander  Czyrko  was  bom,  the  son  of  a 
Polish  peasant,  on  April  23,  1916.  When  he 
was  a  tiny  child  their  farmhouse  was  destroyed 
'he  doesn't  know  how)  and  they  had  nowhere 


to  live.  His  father  placed  boards  slantwise 
against  a  big  haystack,  and  he  and  his  parents 
lived  there  until  a  new  house  could  be  built; 
this  is  his  first  memory. 

When  he  was  five  years  old  his  mother  be- 
came seriously  ill,  went  to  a  hospital  and  died. 
He  remembers  crying,  "Mother,  Mother, 
where  are  you?"  and  a  woman  coming  and 
saying,  "Your  mother  isn't  there  any  more." 
After  that,  he  was  sent  away  and  lived  in  many 
orphanages  until  one  day  when  he  was  nine 
years  old  his  father  came  for  him  and  took 
him  home,  where  he  found  a  stepmother  and 
a  stepbrother.  He  was  put  to  work  on  the  farm 
caring  for  the  cows,  and  at  fourteen  was  ap- 
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prenticed  to  a  carpenter.  At  nineteen  he  went 
to  work  as  a  laborer  building  airfields,  and  at 
twenty-three  he  was  drafted  into  the  army. 

Alexsander,  like  Gisela,  has  vivid  memories 
of  the  first  days  of  the  war,  memories  which  he 
relived  in  hour-by-hour  detail  during  the 
course  of  several  evenings  and  several  bottles 
of  Schnapps  (a  Polish  "soft  drink"). 

"The  day  the  war  began,"  he  remembered, 
"we  were  issued  with  carbines  and  then  we  were 
marched  out  of  the  city.  We  thought  it  was 
only  a  practice,  but  after  a  while  we  found  out 
that  the  Germans  had  invaded  Poland,  and 
that  there  were  real  Germans  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  facing  us.  We  rushed  up  tlte  hill  and 
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lADIES'  HOME  j| 


then  we  rushed  do\Mi  the  hill.  We  didn't  fire  a 
shot,  but  they  shot  at  us.  Then  we  went  back 
and  sat  in  some  woods,  waiting  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  cross  a  bridge  below  us,  so  we  could 
blow  it  up. 

"Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  wind,  and  I 
found  myself  lying  on  the  ground.  I  didn't 
know  how  long  1  had  been  there.  1  rubbed  the 
back  of  my  neck,  and  my  hand  came  away  wet 
and  sticky.  I  looked  at  it,  and  it  was  blood.  I 
looked  around  and  I  couldn't  see  anybody. 

"For  two  days  I  wandered  around  in  the 
woods,  trying  to  find  my  platoon.  1  met  four 
soldiers  1  knew,  and  we  went  through  the 
woods  touether.  One  night  we  came  to  a  big 


farmhouse.  We  went  in  and  called  out  in 
Polish,  "Who's  there?  An^  body  there?'  A  voice 
answered  us  in  German:  'Hands  up,  or  we 
shoot !'  We  realized  we  had  been  captured. 

"They  put  us  in  a  big  stable  with  other  cap- 
tured prisoners,  packed  in  like  sardines.  The 
next  day  they  lined  us  up  and  made  us  run 
along  a  road,  with  motorcycles  going  along 
beside  us  to  keep  us  moving  fast.  At  nightfall 
w  e  came  to  a  field  with  two  great  stacks  of  hay. 
They  made  us  climb  up  on  the  stacks  and  lie 
dow  n  in  circles  around  it,  the  bigger  fellows  on 
the  inside,  the  littler  ones  like  me  on  the  out- 
side. We  thought  we  were  just  to  sleep  there. 
Suddenly  the  stack  was  on  fire,  and  all 


around  me  men  were  screaming  and  trying  to 
run  from  the  fire.  But  out  in  the  darkness 
German  soldiers  stood,  and  shot  any  man  \n  ho 
tried  to  escape.  The  smoke  was  heavy  and 
there  were  many  men  running  and  screaming 
and — God  be  thanked — I  managed  to  dodge 
between  the  soldiers  and  escape  into  the  night. 
I  kept  on  running  for  a  long  time. 

"I  decided  that  1  had  to  get  home — I  was 
young,  1  was  frightened,  and  I  had  had  enough 
of  war.  So  then  I  began  to  study  the  moss  on 
trees,  to  see  which  way  was  north  and  which 
south,  in  order  to  find  my  direction." 

For  thirty-six  days  he  wandered,  living  on 
raw  potatoes  from  the  fields,  escaping  capture 
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Draperies  and  bedspread  dyed  with  Rit  Fuchsia. 

Rit  is  designed  for  washer 
dyeing.  So  safe,  so  sure,  it's 
recommended  by  leading 
washer  manufacturers! 

Bored  with  your  bedroom?  It's  easy  to 
color  it  "new"  again  with  Rit  and  your 
washing  machine.  For  everything  from  a 
bedspread  to  lingerie.  Rit  will  give  you  the 
smoothest,  evenest,  most  luscious  colors. 
And  only  Rit,  with  its  exclusive  formula 
for  washer  dyeing,  can  give  you  such  rich 
tones  of  blacic,  navy  and  other  dark  colors 
in  your  w  ashcr ! 

No  boiling,  no  stirring —your  washer 


Rit  Yellow  brightened  this  spread  and  drapes 


does  the  work.  .And  on  any  fabric,  too.  If 
your  machine  can  wash  it,  your  machine 
can  dye  it,  (Of  course,  glass  and  mineral 
fibres  are  out,)  Rit  works  wonders  for 
washbasin  items,  too  . . .  and  so-o-o  easily! 
We're  so  sure  you're  going  to  love  Rit  we 
make  this  promise:  if  you  follow  directions 
and  you're  not  delighted  with  the  results 
)'ou  get,  send  us  the  article  and  we'll  re-d\  c 
it  at  our  ow  n  expense. 

Rit  is  made  of  the  world's  finest  dves— so  it 
gives  you  the  world's  finest  home  dyeing. 
Take  your  pick  of  35  heavenly  colors,  plus 
hundreds  of  svonderful  color  recipes.  .And 
try  Rit  Color  Remover,  to  go  from  tlark 
colors  to  li"ht. 
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by  minutes,  nursing  a  hand  badly  injj; 
barbed  wire.  At  last  he  reached  hon 
and  settled  dow  n  to  farming — but  not  J 
Alexsander  had  so  many  ad\enturi.  g 
the  war  that  he  can't  keep  them  all  st  J| 
his  mind.  He  was  taken  from  the  farm^ 
olT  on  a  train  to  work  in  German) ;  if 
border  he  decided  he  didn't  like  the  ici| 
popped  oft"  the  train  w  hen  no  one  was  \ 
and  again  made  his  way  cross-count  j 
home.  He  was  disco\ered  after  a  \\>i 
sent  to  prison.  In  prison  he  made  a  tiaj 
money  by  wea\  ing  rings  out  of  hon 
setting  them  with  "stones"  cut  out  i 
brush  handles,  and  selling  them 
prisoners. 

Eventually  he  was  shipped  off  to  (j 
again  and  assigned  to  farmwork.  He  n 
covered  that  Germany  was  not  to  \  \ 
walked  away  from  the  farm  and^bj 
long,  t'amiliar  trek  home. 

"But  they  caught  me  and  senteiia 
two  years  in  a  concentration  camp,  f 
ing.  That  experience  I  wouldn't  wisi 
worst  enemy!  But  I  was  lucky,  I  guej 
the  job  of  sorting  the  clothes  of  petj 
had  been  sent  to  the  gas  ovens  and  dii 
clothes  any  more.  Other  people,  m 
were  used  as  subjects  for  medical  ex] 
We  never  saw  them  again." 

By  the  end  of  the  war  Alexsandc 
Germany  again,  working  on  a  fam 
from  the  borders  of  Poland  to  make 
of  escape  possible.  And  w  hen  the  Cor 
ook  over  in  Poland  it  became  oh 
Mexsander,  as  it  did  to  thousands 
'oles,  that  he  couldn't  go  home  aga 
10  could,  he  didn't  want  to.  The  alt 
were  a  displaced-persons  camp,  or  en 
Characteristically,  he  decided  to  en 
make  the  best  of  one  and  plan  fort 

When  Alex  was  ten  years  old  soni 
from  his  village  had  gone  to  Americ 
his  childhood  their  glowing  letter, 
dreams  ablaze,  and  now  he  decided 
too,  might  have  a  chance  of  goinf 
fabulous  land,  but  he  would  need  iti 
the  trip,  and  he  had  no  money.  H, 
around  at  the  camp  of  48,000  hungr 
and  scratched  his  head.  Then  he  IJ 
enough  money  from  a  friend  to  tall 
from  Hamburg  to  Bremen,  where  b 
tw  o  great  sacks  of  fresh  herrings.  H< 
hea\y  stick  on  the  road,  tied  a  bag  to 
of  the  stick,  and  walked  back  to  ca: 
fashion, 

"The  herrings  were  a  bit  smelly,"  h^w 
"but  I  sold  them  in  the  camp,  repaid 
and  made  a  big  profit.  After  that  I  jui 
doing  the  same  sort  of  thing,  trave 
camp  to  camp,  buying  here,  selling  t 
sa\  ing  my  money  for  America.  Tha 
was  still  doing  when  I  first  met  Gi  ^t" 
finally  asked  her  to  marry  me 

When  Gisela  broke  the  news  to  hi 
the  \ery  walls  shook  with  their  out 
mother  cried.  Her  brothers  glowi 
sister  stared.  And  her  father  shoi 
right,  go  and  marry  him!  But  ne\ 
come  back!"  Gisela  begged  them  to 
at  least  once  and  give  him  a  ch; 
linally  they  agreed.  What  Gisela  kn 
happen  happened — eventually  the 
softened  and  gave  their  blessings  (;  J' 
grudginglv )  to  the  marriage. 

Gisela  is  a  Lutheran,  Alex  a  Ron 
olic.  They  decided  to  have  a  si: 
wedding  at  Braunschweig  Camp,  w  ™ 
was  then  living,  and  wait  until  th 
"America  for  the  "proper"  churcK 
Alex  wanted.  Gisela  longed  to  | 
United  States  as  much  as  Alex  dn' 
February  10.  I')50.  the  day  the>  weri 
the  world  of  new  beginnings,  of  fiei 
opportunity  seemed  just  bev  ond  the 
of  the  camp.  (Later,  before  their  tirs: 
born,  they  had  a  church  wedding.) 

At  Braun.schvveig  the  bride  and  g 
been  given  a  room  to  themselves.  It 
when  they  moved  in,  "but  I  rolled 
stockings  and  my  husband  rollc" 
trousers  and  we  got  down  on  our  1 
scnihhecl!"  They  hung  up  curtain 
little  tablecloths,  and  Alex  made  ft 
plication  for  them  both  to  go  to 
While  they  waited  for  what  seemi 
thing,  ihev  were  happy. 
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jt  IK  day  when  my  husband  was  at 
•■  i>,ela  remembers  sadly,  "the  camp 
r  led  me  to  his  office.  Very  gently  he 
m  hat  the  American  doctors  in  Ham- 
la  found  a  t.b.  shadow  on  the  X  ray  of 
li  .-r's  right  lung,  and  that  his  emigra- 
la  therefore  been  postponed  for  one 

li;  vas  such  a  shock,  it  was  as  if  the 
ffiiad  opened  with  rain.  Alex  couldn't 
e  He  had  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his 
Bi  le  was  not  sick  now.  All  we  could  do 
0,3le  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
n  take  had  been  made  and  that  next 
w'id  be  different." 

u  ;hweig  was  a  camp  for  refugees 
t  .'migrate,  and  the  Czyrkos  could  not 
h  Harly  in  August,  1950,  they  were 
ei  d  to  a  camp  in  Miinster  which  has 
^  1  closed. 

V  ,  a  horrible  camp,"  Gisela  shudders, 
u  M  part  was  that  men  and  women  had 


lUGHTERS  WHO  LOSE 
MIR  MOTHERS 

y  MARGERY  MANSFIELD 

[)  i;.'ht«'rs  who  lose  their 

iiiolhors  early 
r  <■  tlieir  mothers'  plaee. 
r  lliein  it  is  iiialurity, 
ll  -  \  oiinfj  grace. 

B   lliis  is  (lilTerenl.  Daiifjhlers 

\.  Iio  lose 
V  (  lilcrix  mother.  lli<'_\ 
li  <■  no  one  left.  l>etMe<'ii  iIh-ih 

;iii<l  a^e. 
1      <  i>  ol<l  age  a\»a>  — 
l  oiie  to  stan<l  there  aii«l, 
smiling,  defend 
'ir  sight  from  the  en<l. 

ther,  >our  eyes  had  alv»a\s  a 
smile, 

iking  at  me,  thinking  me 

aiwavs  a  ehild. 
one  else  eould  s«'e 

I  unaeeonnlahl\  xnuig  and 

wild 

t  child  could  he. 
one  el.se  knew, 
ke  voiir  plaee  n«>w.  an<l  that 
child 

i  gone  with  you. 


in  separate  dormitories.  The  women 
hy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
2red  those  awful  things  that  crawl  in 
ir,  and  the  ones  that  bite  your  skin. 
dn"t  seem  to  bother  the  others,  but 
jirly  drove  me  insane, 
pt  and  wept,  and  grew  so  angry  that  I 

husband  I  was  going  to  run  away  and 
e,  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  more. 

know  how  it  is — if  you  love  someone 
not  leave  him." 

were  more  moves.  To  another  camp, 
ie  shared  a  room  with  five  women  and 
1  children  to  start  a  football  team."  To 
where  they  were  together  but  in  the 
y  of  another  couple  and  their  two 
— the  woman  shocked  Gisela  by  un- 
in  front  of  Alexsander,  whereas 
ilways  made  her  husband  hold  a  cur- 
3und  her  while  she  undressed  and 

in  August,  1950,  they  were  moved  to 
|;rstrasse  69,  the  camp  where  they  still 
eir  first  home  was  a  large  room  which 
ired  with  seven  families,  among  whom 
enty  children.  They  strung  up  blankets 
acy,  but  rats  and  mice  ran  over  the 


beds  at  night,  waking  the  children  and  setting 
all  of  them  to  crying. 

At  last,  just  before  Christmas,  1950,  they 
were  given  a  blessed  room  all  to  themselves. 
This  remained  their  haven,  at  first  alone  and 
then  with  their  two  children,  for  the  next  eight 
years. 

Gisela  was  often  sick  before  the  birth  of  her 
first  child,  Gabriela  Ilona,  on  March  30,  1953, 
but  had  no  prenatal  care.  The  child,  however, 
was  born  in  a  nearby  hospital,  as  was  Ines 
Wanda  on  July  II.  1957. 

"My  man  wanted  only  boys,"  laughs  Gisela, 
"and  oh !  he  was  so  angry  when  I  had  a  second 
girl!  For  two  days  he  refused  to  come  and  see 


her.  But  now  you  watch  him  with  the  chil- 
dren— he  calls  them  both  his  'little  dolls'  and 
he  wants  to  play  with  them  all  the  time  he's 
home." 

It  was  crowded  in  the  single  room,  especially 
after  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  but  it  was 
crowded  with  Czyrkos,  not  furniture.  Gisela 
and  Alexsander  were  still  saving  pennies  for 
the  wonderful  time  when  they  were  to  go  to 
America. 

Every  year,  early  in  August,  Alex  had  a  new 
X  ray  taken,  collected  his  papers  and  seven 
passport  photographs  of  each  member  of  his 
family,  and  went  off  to  the  American  consulate 
in  Hamburg  to  reapply  for  emigration  to  the 


United  States.  And  each  year  there  were  weeks 
of  waiting,  while  the  couple  nervously  re- 
assured each  other  that  this  year,  surely,  every- 
thing would  be  all  right.  And  each  year,  near 
the  end  of  August,  there  would  come  the 
quiet,  shattering  letter  from  the  area  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
which  has  been  handling  their  case: 

Dear  Mr.  Czyrko :  We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to 
inform  you  that  as  a  result  of  your  last  X-ray 
examination  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  decided  that  the  postponement  of 
your  application  must  be  continued. 

The  findings  concerning  your  lungs  have 
necessitated  a  further  postponement  of  a  year.  At 


need  these  fiiier  spices  and  seasonings 


to  give  flavor  magic  to  your  meals 


TVy  New,  Delicious  McCormick-Schilliiig  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix! 


Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix  is  a  new  product  from 
the  House  of  Flavor.  It  saves  hours  of  sim- 
mering: it  has  the  true  Italian  taste.  \ou  11 
be  genuinely  delighted  with  its  convenience 
and  its  special  goodness! 
To  get  the  best  from  the  Italian  dishes  you 
prepare  you'll  also  want  to  have  on  hand: 
McCormick  Italian  Seasoning,  a  wonderful 
blend  of  spices  for  piquant  sauces  to  go  with 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  spaghetti,  macaroni. 


McCormick  Minced  Onion  -  all  the  fresh 
onion  flavor  with  none  of  the  work  of  peel- 
ing and  chopping.  Oregano,  Crushed  Red 
Pepper  and  Garlic 
Powder,  for  that  /«// 
flavor,  line  flavor 
which  make  your 
foods  tastier. 


Buy  them  the  next 
time  you  shop. 


Schilling' 

OWE  FAVOUS  EWBLEM  -Two  GREAT  BRANDS 


McCiormick 
Seasoning  of  the  Month 

0REG.4N0 
Oregano.  a  delight- 
*''*»U.'7*^  ful  herb,  used  much 
M'^ui,^    in    Italian  cookery. 

comes  from  Italy 
and  Mexico.  It  is  similar  in  flavor 
to  marjoram  but  stronger,  fuller- 
bodied.  It  is  an  excellent  season- 
ing for  pork  dishes;  fine  for  beef 
stews,  gravies,  omelettes,  boiled 
eggs..  A  favorite  use  is  in  meat 
sauces  for  spaghetti. 

©1959  MrCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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the  end  of  this  period  you  have  the  possibiUty  of 
applying  again  once  more  for  emigration. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  give  you  a 
better  report,  and  remain, 

Yours  sincerely. 

[Although  Alexsander  Czyrko  had  never 
consciously  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  a 
trained  American  roentgenologist  who  ex- 
amined his  X  rays  at  the  request  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  did  discover  the  shadow  of 
"a  minor  tuberculous  lesion"  on  his  right 
lung.  This  shadow  is  so  faint  that  it  missed 
the  eyes  of  the  many  capable  German  doctors 
who  examined  the  films;  the  lesion  has  never 
received  medical  treatment,  and  since  it  was 


first  detected  nine  years  ago  has  shown  no 
signs  of  growth  or  activity.  Nevertheless,  un- 
der present  law  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
is  technically  justified  in  its  position.] 

Last  year,  after  their  ninth  rejection,  Alex 
and  Gisela  finally  gave  up  hope.  Oh,  they  will 
talk  brightly  to  each  other  and  to  visitors 
about  "when  we  come  to  America."  But  pri- 
vately, Alex's  tawny  eyes,  usually  so  warm  and 
gay,  grow  somber  when  he  is  asked  whether  he 
still  thinks  there  is  a  chance.  "No,"  he  says 
sadly.  "We  will  never  go.  You  know  that  and 
we  know  it  too." 

Where  else  can  they  go?  Two  of  Gisefa's 
brothers  are  married  and  have  families  and 


small  apartments.  Her  young  sister  Margaret 
was  killed  in  an  explosion  after  the  war,  and 
her  brother  Giinter  joined  the  Foreign  Legion 
and  died  in  Indochina.  Her  parents  have  no 
room  for  the  Czyrkos  in  their  tiny  apartment 
in  Alfeld. 

An  apartment  of  their  own?  Forty  per  cent 
of  German  housing  was  destroyed  during  the 
war,  and  has  not  been  completely  rebuilt. 
To  get  an  apartment  of  only  three  rooms  they 
would  have  to  pay  "key  money"  of  at  least 
S900.  And  where  can  a  man  who  earns  S92.50 
a  month  get  that  kind  of  money?  In  Miinster 
alone,  a  town  of  165,000,  there  are  18,000  per- 
sons on  the  official  waiting  list  for  apartments. 


Advertisement 


A  daughter 
sometimes 
knows  best 


All  women  have  faced  this  same 
intimate  problem,  but,  thanks  to  a 
Boston  doctor,  today's  daughter  can 
now  show  mother  a  better  method 
than  the  older  generation  ever  had. 

by  MARY  MORGAN 


Back  in  the  days  of  the  first  chemise,  a 
daughter  might  have  worn  her  hair 
clipped  close  and  her  skirts  above  her  knees 
—even  if  her  mother  frowned  on  her  "mod- 
ern" ways. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  cop- 
ing with  that  intimate,  age-old  problem  of 
monthly  sanitary  protection,  most  times 
daughter  didn't  dare  to  be  different. 

What  mother  advised,  daughter  accepted. 
Perhaps  because  there  was  so  little  choice 
in  this  particular  field  of  feminine  hygiene. 

But  how  different  is  the  situation  today. 
Now.  more  and  more  daughters  are  finding 
that  they  can  show  mother  a  better  solution 
to  the  problem  of  sanitary  protection  than 
the  older  generation  ever  had.  A  solution 
made  possible  by  a  Boston  doctor  who  saw 
the  need  for  a  simpler  method  of  sanitary 
protection  —  one  that  would  be  perfectly 
comfortable. 

And  herein  lies  the  story  of  the  invention 
of  a  tiny,  new,  more  absorbent  tampon  that 
needs  no  bulky  applicator. 

Pondering  the  problem  of  sanitary  protec- 
tion some  years  ago,  the  late  Arthur  B.  Don- 
ovan, prominent  Boston  doctor  and  obste- 
trician, decided  that  the  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  new  and  better  method 
was  to  examine  the  kinds  of  sanitary  pro- 
tection then  available. 

The  most  commonly  used  form  of  protec- 
tion, at  the  time,  was  disposable  sanitary 
napkins.  These  were  introduced  just  after 
World  War  1  and.  of  course,  were  an  im- 
provement over  the  homemade  pads  that 
women  had  used  for  generations. 

More  advanced  than  this  method,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  internal  sanitary  protec- 
tion. Applicator-type  tampons  (introduced 
about  a  decade  after  disposable  napkins) 
did  away  with  such  pad  problems  as  bulki- 
ness,  twisting,  binding,  as  well  as  chafing 
and  odor. 

This,  Dr.  Donovan  decided,  was  the  meth- 
od he  ought  to  pursue  in  his  effort  to  develop 


a  still  better  kind  of  sanitary  protection.  Like 
a  great  many  physicians.  Dr.  Donovan  had, 
for  years,  employed  ""tamponage"  in  his 
practice.  This  medical  principle  of  internal 
absorption,  he  knew,  was  sound. 

Internal  absorption  not  only  eliminated 
odor  and  chafing,  it  was  completely  invisi- 
ble. What's  more,  it  had  already  proved  to 
be  a  cleaner  kind  of  sanitary  protection. 
What  was  left  for  Dr.  Donovan  to  do  was 
to  design  an  ilIcoI  tampon.  One  that  would 
be  small,  comfortable,  easy  to  use— one  that 
would  assure  women  of  napkin  absorbency, 
yet  would  need  no  applicator.  But  this,  the 
doctor  knew,  was  not  as  simple  as  it  sounded. 

While  other  tampons  were  encased  in 
cardboard  applicators  in  an  effort  to  solve 
this  problem  of  insertion.  Dr.  Donovan  was 
determined  to  find  a  better  answer.  One  that 
would  eliminate  the  bulky  applicator  entirely. 

One  day,  while  analyzing  the  problem  for 
the  millionth  time,  simple  logic  suddenly 
gave  him  the  answer.  Why  not,  he  reasoned, 
develop  a  tampon  without  a  blunt  end.  Why 
not  taper  the  tip  for  comfortable  insertion. 

This  he  did.  And  then  Dr.  Donovan  made 
another  discovery.  A  unique  scientific  de- 
velopment enabled  him  to  coat  the  tip  of  the 
tampon  with  a  newly  discovered  material— 
an  absolutely  safe,  clear  substance  that  acted 
as  a  prelubricant  and  gave  added  assurance 
of  gentle,  medically-correct  insertion.  This 
coating  dissolved  harmlessly  and  eliminated 
the  need  for  a  bulky  applicator.  At  last.  Dr. 
Donovan  had  found  the  answer. 

Dr.  Donovan  achieved  a  dainty,  compact 
tampon,  by  designing  it  to  be  compressed 
to  one-sixth  the  size  of  its  original  absorp- 
tive material.  Upon  contact  with  moisture, 
the  tampon  gradually  expanded  sideways, 
adapting  its  shape  to  the  individual.  In  this 
way,  the  rate  of  absorbency  was  governed 
by  each  woman's  needs.  Significantly,  the 
tampon  was  designed  to  be  stable  in  length 
—expansion  being  sideways  only— the  secret 
of  why  it  fits  without  being  felt. 


Applicator-type  tampons  were  made  in 
three  ahsorhencies.  Dr.  Donovan's  discov- 
ery simplified  this  problem  with  one  size  — 
no  larger  than  a  lipstick  -  yet  proved  25% 
more  absorbent  than  regular  applicator-type 
tampons. 

Tests  with  doctors,  hospitals,  women  of 
all  ages  brought  a  response  that  exceeded 
the  doctor's  fondest  hopes.  Just  recently,  a 
study  was  made  at  a  leading  Chicago  uni- 
versity to  test  the  absorbency  of  this  tiny 
tampon  as  against  that  of  other  leading  ones 
now  on  the  market.  And  the  findings  were 
most  revealing.  Doctors  found  this  tiny 
tampon  to  be  definitely  more  absorbent  than 
even  the  super  sizes  of  other  tampons. 

The  Campana  Company  was  chosen  to 
market  this  new  product  which  has  earned 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Guaranty. 
(Wherever  this  Seal  appears,  it  means  that 
replacement  or  refund  of  money  is  guaran- 
teed by  Good  Housekeeping  if  not  as  adver- 
tised therein. )  Today,  the  tampon  is  sold  in 
drugstores  everywhere  under  the  name  of 
"Pursettes."®  A  whole  box  of  "Pursettes"— 
smaller  than  a  package  of  regular-size  ciga- 
rettes—tucks into  a  tiny  purse.  If  you  would 
like  to  try  "Pursettes"— just  send  lO^*  to  me, 
Mary  Morgan,  Box  U,  Campana,  Batavia, 
Illinois,  and  a  generous  trial  supply  will  be 
sent  to  you. 

As  the  wife  of  a  gynecologist  wrote:  "I 
have  always  had  trouble  using  tampons  with 
cardboard  applicators.  But  'Pursettes'  are  so 
easily  inserted,  there's  no  discomfort  at  all." 
Said  another  young  woman:  "The  girls  in 
my  set  are  all  switching  to  'Pursettes.'  We've 
found  them  to  be  more  absorbent  than  any 
other  sanitary  method." 

And  so  it  is  that  as  the  news  spreads, 
more  and  more  of  today's  women  —  both 
married  and  single  enjoy  a  far  better  meth- 
od of  coping  with  the  problem  of  monthly 
sanitary  protection.  This  invention  has  con- 
vinced many  a  mother  that  a  daughter  some- 
times knows  best. 

©19S9  Campana  Co. 
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There  remain  the  refugee  villages  wl^"^**'' 
government  is  building.  But  going  thert, 
mean  a  complete  and  absolute  admissi 
they  expected  to  live  in  Germany  for  li, 
of  their  lives,  an  admission  that  Alex 
ticular  is  loath  to  make.  The  villages  aiij 
to  get  into,  and  besides,  living  there  am; 
the  other  refugees  would  still  be  like  liv 
camp.  "Anyway,  we  could  just  try  waiti 
more  year."  ...  ^ 
The  Czyrkos  had  S250  saved  for  tti  ^ 
to  America  when  they  finally  moved  ii  ^ 
three-room  apartment  in  Block  I  eaij^ 
winter.  They  looked  at  each  other,  sh  ^ 
hopelessly,  and  went  out  to  buy  furm) 
They  found  what  they  wanted  for  $5(X),jKj 
out  their  savings  by  paying  half  of  tlx* 
immediately,  and  are  now  paying  off  i  ^ 
month  by  month.  And  so  they  settled  diiu 
live,  as  they  are  now  living  and  will  coBtifn 
live  for  who  knows  how  long.  j 
Each  weekday  is  much  the  same.  Ali 
Gisela  rise  at  6  a.m.,  and  dress  quietly 
Ines'  crib  in  their  bedroom.  On  the  cot 
combined  kitchen/dining  room  Gabby 
on  while  Alex  hastily  munches  a  piece  oi 
bread  and  drinks  a  cup  of  coffee.  Tl 
sticks  a  piece  of  black  bread,  wrapped  inij 
paper,  in  his  pocket  for  lunch,  and  bicyt 
to  his  work  of  rubble  clearing — usually 
flattened  building  a  mile  or  two  away. 

Gisela  drinks  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
Gabby.  While  the  little  girl  dresses,  hern 
fixes  her  breakfast:  a  roll,  sometimes (p<' 
twice  a  week)  an  egg,  and  weak  tea.  An 
home  with  only  linoleum  flooring  andi 
under  the  doors  and  windows  is  a  hard 
to  keep  children  healthy,  and  Gabby  \ 
ready  had  measles,  mumps,  chickenSji,, 
whooping  cough  and  a  bad  inflammat 
the  lungs  which  sent  her  to  the  hospital  fc 
weeks.  So  when  the  weather  is  cold  i 
makes  doubly  sure  that  the  child  is  w 
dressed  and  thoroughly  buttoned  befoi 
sends  her  off  to  first  grade  at  the  Gc 
school  across  the  street. 

Ina  wakes,  is  pottied,  dressed  and  fedjper 
then,  while  she  plays,  sings,  wanders,  &nf^ 
in  the  way  of  her  busy  mother,  there  is  h», 
work.  And  at  least  every  other  day,  wa.'ig 

Gisela's  greatest  trial,  far  overshadowi 
others,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  runnin 
ter  in  the  apartment.  In  the  kitchen  area  vxi 
burning  stove,  a  small  cupboard  and  a  Ik 
worktable.  Alex  cut  a  big  square  hole  ilk 
paperboard  partition  between  the  kitcheini 
the  living  room,  so  that  some  light  woulc 
into  the  dark  hole.  But  there  is  no  sink,  at 
water.  So  size-nine  Gisela  must  haul  at 
ten  heavy  buckets  of  water  a  day  frot 
washroom  down  the  hall  into  the  kitchei 

Since  there  is  no  space  in  the  apartme^s 
store  dirty  clothes,  she  washes  at  least ' 
other  day;  when  Ina  was  in  diapers  it  w< 
ery  day.  The  washtub  is  a  great  copper  k_ 
built  atop  a  wood-burning  stove  in  the  \  \-, 
room.  It  is  here  that  Gisela  goes  to  ligh  fcC 
stove,  fill  the  tub  with  cold  water  from  the  jj 
sink  which  runs  along  the  other  side  o 
room,  scrub  the  clothes  when  the  wall  it 
finally  warm,  and  rinse  them  in  cold  rur  IJo 
water.  '  (iii 

When  the  weather  is  good  Gisela  cani  s|j 
the  wet  wash  outside  on  lines  near  the  ga;  ^ 
But  in  the  winter  and  in  bad  weather  (art|  id 
weather  is  often  bad  in  Miinster)  she  I  in 
haul  the  heavy  basket  of  wet  sheets  and  ck  ft 
up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  great,  rafi 
attic.  (Alex  used  to  keep  pigeons  here,  bn  it 
neighbors  below  complained  and  the  Cz)  % 
ate  all  the  birds.)  i  \ 

Schools  in  Germany  are  even  morell 
pressed  for  space  and  teachers  than  in  Ai 
ica.  Gabby's  school  is  on  triple  sessionSj 
the  little  girl  goes  there  only  two  hours  a 
So  at  ten  she  is  home  again  for  another 
hour  or  so  of  lessons  with  her  mother.  ^ 

Then  comes  shopping,  Ina  in  her  gocarl/d 
Gabby  dancing  along  beside.  Fggs  are  54( 
a  dozen,  bread  is  25  cents  a  loaf,  butter 
cents  a  pound,  and  coffee  is  an  astronon 
$2.90  a  pound  for  the  cheapest  kind.  A  pa 
new  shoes  for  Gabby  costs  $5.40— and 
dren  wear  out  shoes  as  fast  in  Germany  as 
do  in  America.  Gisela  shops  carefully) 
$92.50  a  month  doesn't  go  far  at  these  pf 
She  limits  herself  to  one  trip  a  month  to 
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ip  ng  areas  in  tow^ — "So  I  won't  be 
i 

me  again  there  is  a  simple  lunch  of 
.  ead  and  butter,  or  a  little  soup,  and 
:i:i  Ina  settles  down  to  nap.  Gabby 
ul  o  play,  and  Gisela  irons  on  the 
n  m  table,  or  sews.  "If  I  only  had  a 
jichine  I  could  make  money  at 
'  [e  sighs.  "I  have  not  forgotten  my 
Kj-ny  millinery  training,  and  even  now 
t|  children's  pretty  clothes,  and  some 
(But  I  don't  need  much,  and  1  buy 
;s  I  year.)  If  I  had  a  sewing  machine, 

ould  make  dresses  for  other  women 
:;i  p,  and  help  Alex." 
e  ,  she  has  no  sewing  machine,  nor 
)s  ct  of  getting  one;  the  Czyrkos,  un- 
n  ^f  the  more  foolish  refugees,  refuse 
a  thing  except  their  necessary  furni- 
r  tallment. 

p  rnoon  passes  slowly.  Gisela  goes 
t  garden  and  picks  vegetables  for 
e.  ips,  or  stops  a  few  moments  to  chat 
r;.  Kukk,  down  the  hall.  Vegetables 
;h   peeled  and  set  to  boil.  Dinner  will 


dancing.  To  see  Alex  waltzing  or  doing  a  polka 
with  his  wife  (or  with  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter)  is  a  great  sight.  He  is  a  man  of  im- 
mense energy  and  instinctive  rhythm,  a  man 
who  was  meant  to  be  happy,  and  who  is 
happiest  when  he  dances. 

Sunday  Alex  takes  Gabby  to  the  Catholic 
church  at  the  camp,  while  Gisela  looks  after 
Ina  and  occasionally  (leaving  Ina  with  a  neigh- 
bor) goes  into  town  to  attend  services  at  the 
local  Lutheran  church.  Alex  is  tremendously 
devout — a  characteristic  which  his  wife  deeply 
respects. 

Sunday  afternoon,  perhaps  a  two-mile  walk 
with  the  children  to  park  beside  a  little  lake, 


iRysi 


where  the  Czyrkos  can  sit  on  the  grass  and 
watch  the  sailboats  while  the  children  dabble 
in  the  water.  Then  home  again  on  foot,  not  a 
penny  the  poorer,  and  ready  to  begin  another 
week. 

While  Alex  and  Gisela  were  dancing  in  the 
canteen  one  night,  an  old  refugee  with  dignified 
gray  mustache  moved  his  chair  to  the  visitors' 
table  and  began  to  talk  in  broken  English. 

"They  are  good  people,  yes?"  he  asked. 
"They  work  hard,  yes?  They  make  the  fruit  in 
jars,  they  chop  wood,  they  bring  up  children  in 
church  and  to  be  clean  and  polite,  yes? 

"Is  this  not  like  people  who  first  went  to 
America,  the  people  you  call  pioneers?  Tell 


me,  did  those  people  bring  with  them  the 
X  rays?  Tell  me,  did  men  there  say  to  the  ones 
who  came,  'You  are  not  sick,  you  have  not 
never  been  sick,  but  you  have  shadow  on 
lung?" 

The  refugee  paused,  then  went  on : 

"And  tell  me— why  do  you  not  change  your 
laws  and  let  people  like  Alexsander  and  Gisela 
come  into  your  country?  There  are  ones  in 
camp  who  are  too  sick  to  work,  or  bad  people, 
and  we  cannot  blame  you  for  keeping  them 
out.  But  there  are  others,  many  others,  like  the 
Czyrkos. 

"Cannot  you  help  them?" 

The  visitors  were  silent.  end 


A  vacuum  cleaner  with  a 
disappearing  cord?" 


BSARA  KING  CARLETON 

•fore  the  sun  is  mmI, 
•lore  a  bird  fan  «'all, 
ip  from  your  narrow  l>e<l 
i<l  down  the  quiel  hall. 

.ok  for  him  in  the  lane 

1)>  the  laurel  gate; 
irely,  he  stands  again 
here  once  he  use«l  to  wait. 

illier  him  close  in  fear, 
liisper  against  his  eyes: 
>li,  my  dear,  my  dear, 
hat  is  it  that  dies?" 

lulh  by  time  is  taken, 
cams  are  withered  sheaves; 
It  of  the  heart  are  shaken 
ars,  like  fallen  leaves. 


soup,  potato  salad,  and  once  or 
ek  a  bit  of  meat. 
if.  Alexsander  is  home,  washed,  clean 
:ar  for  dinner.  And  after  dinner  the 
■h«  las  worked  for  eleven  hours  that  day 
[ig  pickax  is  still  too  full  of  energy  to 
W  Ie  Gisela  washes  the  dishes  in  a  pan 
;sve,  he  plays  ball  with  thS  children 
e;  woVks  in  the  12'xl5'  garden.  Some- 
fie  luls  a  piece  of  wood  from  his  private 
rjs  down  to  his  little  basement  work- 
an  splinters  the  log  into  neat  sticks  suit- 
3r  isela's  stove.  The  walls  of  the  work- 
ar  lined  with  at  least  a  year's  supply. 
iT  e  children  are  put  to  bed  at  seven, 
IS  t  much  for  their  parents  to  do.  On 
er  venings  they  can  sit  outside  on  a 
n  ;nch,  and  talk  to  neighbors.  Some- 
iT  play  badminton  with  rackets  sent  to 
li>  riends  in  England,  or  lotto  at  the 
They  go  to  bed  early,  but  in  the 
.  n  earlier;  their  living  room  is  di- 
1  the  bedroom  where  Ina  sleeps  by 
aky  wallboard  partition,  and  Ina 
a  he  slightest  whisper  of  her  beloved 
s  'ice. 

;  e  weekdays.  Saturdays  are  not  so 
-nt,  for  Alex  works  all  day  at  various 
1  order  to  earn  extra  money.  Some- 
is  the  hair  of  other  refugees,  for 
as  one  of  the  many  trades  he 
■ncentration  camp.  In  the  summer 
i  to  the  country  outside  Miinster, 
I  u ;  in  hay  for  the  farmers.  Sometimes 
ip  A'ood  for  those  lazier  than  he. 
netimes,  on  Saturday  evenings,  the 
'  cen  is  open,  and  Gisela  and  Alex  go 


"You  mean  to  tell  me  it  actually       "It  certainly  does,"  he  said. 

winds  up  its  own  cord?"  I  asked  "You  just  press  this  foot  pedal 
the  salesman.  and  the  cord  zips  out  of  sight." 


"And  this  new  Cord  Reel  Cleaner  follows  like  your  shadow, 
steers  around  furniture  at  the  slightest  pull.  A  new  "Steer-Easy" 
Wheel  makes  it  possible." 


"Double-action  unit  adjusts  auto- 
matically to  clean  deepest  carpet 
pile  or  rugs,  and  bare  floors,  too!" 


"TWO  brushes,  instead  of  one, 
clean  on  both  forward  and  back- 
ward strokes,  save  you  work." 


"Don't  miss  the  handy  CARRY- 
CADDY  for  attachments.  Every- 
thing goes  right  with  you." 


I  spotted  the  nice  big  foot-switch 
and  almost  clapped.  "No  more 
poking  and  fumbling,"  I  said. 


"And  your  handsnevertouchdirt 
.  .  .  just  lift  out  and  throw  away 
the  disposable  bag,  dirt  and  all." 


"You  can  DIAL  different  suctions. 
Just  the  right  power  for  rugs, 
draperies,  or  lamp  shades." 


"It's  the  new  Ciciicial  l.lcclnc  c OKI)  Ki  i  I  C  Icaiici," 
he  concluded.  When  I  heard  the  price,  I  couldn't  resist. 
Didn't  even  try.  And  AM  I  GLAD! 

Your  favorite  retailer  would  love  to  show  YOU  the 
new  Cord  Reel  Cleaner.  Why  don't  you  let  him?  Soon. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Dept.,  General  Electric  Company, 
Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

7h>gress  Is  Our  Most  Imporfanf  Product 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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CORN 
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Deep  within  each  plump  and 
tender  kernel  is  the  rich  natural 
cream  of  Libby's  famous 
pedigreed  corn.  The  most  careful 
cooking  is  required  to  start  it 
flowing  and  yet  not  break  the 
kernels  into  little  bits.  Libby 
knows  how  to  do  this  just  rif^ht. 
That's  why  Libby's  Cream  Style 
Corn  is  richer  in  natural 
"corn  cream"  yet  never  mushy. 
You  can  see  the  plump  golden 
kernels  standing  up  in  the  rich 
"corn  cream."  And  you'll  notice 
there  are  no  bits  of  cob  in  Libby's. 
Yes,  you'll  Uke  Libby's  Cream 
Style  Corn  best — that's  for  sure. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  1^,  Illinois 


J^l^  Cream  Style  Corn 


WHEN  I  ENTERTAIN' 
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possible.  I  always  work  hard  beforehand,  am 
always  around  in  the  afternoon  before  a  party 
making  sure  that  the  china,  linen  and  silver 
are  spotless;  but  as  soon  as  the  party  begins, 
1  relax.  It's  important  to  enjoy  one's  own 
party.  If  you  should  notice  some  little  flaw 
in  your  arrangements,  pay  no  attention. 
Other  people  seldom  notice  the  defects  you 
notice  yourself 

"The  best  way  to  put  people  at  their  ease,  I 
think,  is  to  make  them  feel  welcome.  This  does 
away  with  any  feelings  of  shyness  or  con- 
straint; when  they  feel  welcome,  it's  easy  to 
get  them  to  talk  and  then,  of  course,  they  start 
having  a  good  time. 

'T  don't  believe  in  serving  a  lot  of  elaborate 
canapes;  they  are  too  fattening,  most  of  them, 
and  can  easily  spoil  the  good  dinner  to  come. 


We  like  to  have  a  tray  of  cheesfl 
kranz  and  Brie,  for  instance,  w 
crackers — on  a  side  table  where  pec 
and  spread  their  own.  It's  a  bore  to 
'passed  at  you'  every  minute,  and  i  \,- 
good  conversation. 

"We  use  place  cards,  always,  ;i) 
dinner — they  are  engraved  with  the  i|( 
state  of  New  Jersey,  and  are  wri(i, 
black  ink.  We  use  finger  bowls  k 
served  something  sticky.  We  serv  oil 


the  table  because  we  like  it  witt 
serve  it  afterward,  too,  of  course, 
rate  men  and  women  after  dinnei 
seem  to  love  it,  I've  noticed,  but 
just  sit  and  wait  for  the  men  to  com 
Here  are  recipes  for  two  of  Nfts 
favorite  party  menus:  ^ 


Corn  Rar&hW  Combine  I  No.  303 
cent  Libhij'H  Cream  Style  Corn,  1 
If-oz.  pk(j.  nhredded  Cheddar  cheese,  1 
chicken  bouillon  cube,  %  isp. 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  1/2  tsp.  pre- 
pared mustard.  Cut  5  thin  slices 
boiled  ham  in  half;  saute  and  add 
to  hut  corn  mixture.  Serve  over  toasted, 
hiiiicred  Enylish  muffins.  5  servings. 


VEAL  ALMONDINE 

For  8  servings,  buy  about  1 5'2-2  pounds  veal  cut  for  scallopini  from  yoi  tk 
butcher.  You  should  get  16-20  pieces  from  this  amount.  For  the  stuffinj 
Heat  2  tablespoons  butter  in  a  skillet  and  saute  1  large  peeled  and  choppq  ossi 
onion  until  transparent.  Add  to  the  skillet  ^-2  pound  chicken  livers  and 
cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed.  Saute  until  the  livers  are  just  cooked  (c&a 
not  overcook).  Remove  from  the  heat  and  chop  until  the  chicken  livers  ai  w 
in  tiny  pieces.  Prepare  '  2  cup  dry  packaged  herb  stuffing  according  to  pacl  toi 
age  directions.  Add  the  chicken-liver  mixture  and  2  tablespoons  finei 
chopped  parsley.  Season  with  1  teaspoon  salt  and     teaspoon  pepper.  Mi  115 
well.  Add  1  lightly  beaten  egg  and  mix  again.  Sprinkle  each  piece  (  is 
veal  with  about  1 '  i-  tablespoons  stuffing;  do  not  spread  quite  to  the  edg| 
Roll  up  tightly  and  secure  with  string  in  at  least  three  places.  Heat  6  tabl 
spoons  butter  in  a  skillet  and  saute  the  veal  rolls  until  golden  all  over.  R 
move  from  the  skillet  and  drain  on  paper  toweling.  Do  not  wash  the  skill 
now,  as  you  will  need  it  later  on  for  making  the  sauce.  Place  the  rolls  in 
shallow  3-quart  casserole.  Pour  over  them  one  13''4-ounce  can  chicken  broti§itii 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  45  minutes  or  unt 
the  veal  is  fork-tender.  Now  drain  the  liquid  from  the  casserole  into  th 
skillet  you  used  previously.  Keep  the  veal  rolls  in  a  warm  oven,  covere^  ^ 
Heat  the  liquid  to  boiling,  scraping  the  brown  bits  off  the  bottom  of 
skillet.  Strain  the  liquid  into  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Saute  I  large  onioi 
peeled  and  chopped,  and  I  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed,  in  I  tablespoo 
butter  until  golden.  Add  to  the  liquid  in  the  double  boiler.  Season  with  ) 
teaspoon  each  salt  and  pepper.  Make  a  thin  paste  with  I4  cup  each  floi. 
and  cold  water.  Stir  into  the  broth  and  cook  until  thickened.  Add  1  cu' 
commercial  sour  cream.  Mix  well  and  heat  gently.  Sprinkle  with  2- 
tablespoons  toasted,  slivered  almonds.  Pour  immediately  over  the  ve 
rolls.  Serve  with  a  dash  of  paprika. 


St: 
h 


III! 


CHOCOLATE  MOUSSE 

Melt  6  ounces  sweet  cooking  chocolate  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  ov< 
just-simmering  water.  Remove  from  heat  and  allow  to  cool.  Separate 
egg  yolks  from  the  whites.  Reserve  the  whites.  Beat  the  yolks  lightly  an 
add  I  tablespoon  instant  coffee.  Stir  until  the  coffee  dissolves.  Add  to  tl 
chocolate.  Mix  well  Flavor  with  I  '  2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract.  Mix  agaii 
Beat  1  '2  cups  heavy  cream  until  thick  and  shiny.  Fold  into  the  chocolai 
mixture.  Beat  the  egg  whites  until  very  stiff  (stand  in  peaks)  but  not  dr 
Fold  into  the  mixture  a  little  at  a  time  so  that  no  flecks  of  white  are  visibl 
Pour  into  a  serving  dish.  Chill  for  at  least  2  hours.  Makes  8  servings. 


kiii 


NEW  JERSEY  SEA-FOOD  CASSEROLE 

In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  make  a  cream  sauce  with  }4  cup  eac' 
butter  and  flour  and  13  2  cups  milk.  Season  with  J  2  teaspoon  salt,  }i  tefj 
spoon  dried  dill,  Vs  teaspoon  each  pepper  and  dry  mustard  and  a  pinch  ( 
thyme.  Add  2  cups  grated  Cheddar  cheese.  Mix  well  and  cook  until  tf 
cheese  has  melted.  Now  add  2  lightly  beaten  egg  yolks  and  cook  for  5  mil 
utesmore.  Keep  warm  overjust-simmering  water.  Wipe  '  2poundmushrooa 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Thinly  slice,  including  stems.  Heat  3  tablespoons  butt(| 
in  a  skillet  and  saute  the  mushrooms  until  golden.  Drain  on  paper  toweliii' 
and  add  to  the  cheese  sauce.  Cook  1  pound  (about  25)  fresh,  shelled  aiii 
deveined  shrimp  for  7-9  minutes  in  about  2  cups  rapidly  boiling  waf'* 
to  which  I  tablespoon  vinegar  has  been  added.  Drain  well  (or  use 
5-ounce  packages  frozen  cooked  shrimp).  Flake  1  pound  fresh  crab  mei 
or  three  6-ounce  packages  frozen  crab  meat.  Poach  I  quart  fresh  oystti 
(about  18)  or  one  7-ounce  container  frozen  oysters  in  their  own  liquor  unt 
the  edges  begin  to  curl.  Drain  well.  Mix  together  .sea  food  and  cheese  sauo 
Reheat  gently  in  a  4-quart  double  boiler  or  in  two  2-quart  double  boiler 
At  this  point  you  can  hold  this  recipe  for  a  considerable  time.  Fifteen! 
twenty  minutes  before  serving  time,  stir  in  juice  of  I  lemon  and  pour  in 
mediately  into  a  shallow  3-quart  casserole.  Sprinkle  '2  cup  grated  Che(J 
dar  cheese  over  the  sea  food.  Place  under  the  broiler  just  uiuil  the  top 
golden,  or  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450°  F..  for  10-15  minutes.  Makes  8  serving 
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TjiRMILK  ROLLS 

!  t  together,  twice,  3  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons  sugar,  M  teaspoon  baking  soda, 
^  I  *4  teaspoon  each  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cut  in  3  tablespoons  lard! 
>  ;etable  shortening  or  butter  until  like  fine  crumbs.  Heat  %  cup  butter- 
I  k  until  tepid.  Add  to  1  envelope  dry  yeast,  and  mix  well.  Make  a  well  in  the 
t  Iter  of  the  dry  ingredients  and  pour  in  the  yeast  mixture.  Mix  well.  Turn 
( .0  a  floured  board  and  knead  until  smooth  (about  2-3  minutes).  Put  in  a 
1  .ired  bowl  and  cover  with  a  clean  cloth.  Place  on  a  rack  over  a  bowl  of  hot 
\  ter.  Allow  to  rise  until  double  in  bulk— about  ■^-4  hour.  Now  punch  down  the 
( jgh  and  knead  again  for  1  minute.  Divide  into  24  small  pieces  and  knead 
i  )  circles.  Brush  the  top  of  each  circle  with  melted  butter  and  dip  in  corn 
1  al.  Arrange  on  greased  baking  sheets  about  2"  apart.  Allow  to  rise  as  be- 
t  e  for  about  J  2  hour.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  425°  F.,  for  15-20  minutes  or 
I  il  golden.  Serve  warm. 


EI4  SALAD  WITH  LIME-TARRAGON  DRESSING 

'  ree  or  four  hours  before  you  plan  to  have  this  salad,  peel  and  crush  1 
c  ve  garlic.  Add  to  \  2  cup  salad  or  olive  oil  and  allow  to  stand  for  3-4  hours 
I  oom  temperature.  Also  prepare  the  croutons  and  keep  them  wrapped  in 
\  X  paper  until  you  make  the  salad.  Dice  enough  white  bread  (3^"  square) 
I  nake  2  cups.  Heat  -  .-j  cup  salad  or  olive  oil  in  a  skillet  and  saute  the  bread 
cies  until  golden  all  over.  Drain  on  paper  toweling.  Mix  together  3  table- 
5  n)nstarragonvinegar,2tablespoonsWorcestershire  sauce  and  I  tablespoon 
1  c  juice.  Add  the  '  2  cup  salad  or  olive  oil,  which  has  been  strained  to  re- 
I  \  0  garlic,  and  mix  well.  Add  I  teaspoon  finely  chopped  fresh  tarragon  (or 
teaspoon  dried)  and  let  stand  10-15  minutes  at  room  temperature.  If  you 
I  dried  tarragon,  strain  dressing  before  using.  Prepare  1  quart  each  iceberg 
I  Lice  and  romaine  and  1  pint  escarole  as  for  salad.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
:  I  i^cpper.  Pour  the  prepared  dressing  over  the  greens.  Adjust  the  amount 
I  Llicssing  according  to  your  taste.  Toss  together  thoroughly.  Sprinkle 
V  h  the  croutons  just  before  serving.  Mix  well.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


CREME  BRULEE 

lin  as  dry  as  possible  on  paper  toweling  two  17-ounce  cans  cling-peach 
ves.  Heat  6  cups  heavy  cream  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  over  just- 
imering  water.  Beat  together  12  egg  yolks  and  ?4  cup  sugar  until  light  and 
amy.  Add  to  the  cream  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  mixture 
;kens  and  coats  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  continue 
ring  for  a  minute  or  two.  Pour  into  a  bowl  and  chill.  Stir  occasionally  to 
vent  a  skin  from  forming  on  top.  Arrange  the  peach  halves  on  the  bottom  of 
lallow  3-quart.casserole,  cup  side  up.  Put  about  I  teaspoon  strawberry  or 
-cui  rant  jelly  in  each  cup.  Pour  the  cold  cream  mixture  over  the  peaches, 
ill  overnight.  The  next  day,  sprinkle  the  surface  with  about  1-1  Jo  cups 
It  brown  sugar;  make  sure  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a  generous 
r  (about  M").  Place  in  a  bed  of  crushed  ice  in  a  baking  pan.  Broil  6"-9" 
ly  from  the  heat  until  the  sugar  melts  and  bubbles  all  over.  Remove  from 
bed  of  ice  and  chill  10-15  minutes.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


F  HAVE  FIVE  CHILDREN,  AN  OLD  MANSION 
AND  SAVE  ON  $18,000  A  YEAR'' 
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Then  it's  a  $30  or  $40  evjnyig  in 
linner  at  a  hotel,  and  a  nightcap 
fterward  before  the  drive  home — 
ion. 

is  obliged  to  do  very  little  com- 
ining.  Perhaps  one  dinner  party 
e  of  cocktail  parties  a  year,  for 
res  extra  help  and  charges  off  the 
lohol  to  company  expense.  Their 
1  of  entertaining  is  to  have  friends 
—then  Gretchen  gets  out  her  best 
s  up  the  silver,  and  produces  the 
china  carefully  kept  on  the  top 
lelves.  At  a  recent  birthday  cele- 
her  husband  she  had  sixteen  in 
I  dining  room. 

ijoy  this  house,"  says  John,  "but 
chen  and  I  would  be  living  in  an 
ght  now  if  it  weren't  for  the  chil- 
e)oth  love  the  theater,  concerts, 
•?-ll  the  things  we  can't  do  with  this 
P  nt  of  a  house  around  our  necks. 
\^^y  whole  weekend — Saturday  and 

taken  up  with  chores. 
J  thing,  we've  got  40,000  square 
inrior  walls  and  ceilings  to  keep 
I  gure  if  I  paint  five  rooms  a  year, 
n^ill  get  done  every  four  years,  ap- 
te.  But  just  the  paint  and  hardware 
u  this  size  comes  to  $1200  a  year. 
I  tn't  do  come  to  another  S516." 


The  exterior,  fortunately,  is  stone,  but  John 
was  shocked  tc  discover  the  price  of  having 
the  exterior  window  trim  done— $900.  He 
wanted  to  do  the  work  himself,  but  Gretchen 
refused  to  have  him  climbing  monkey  fashion 
around  the  steep  mansard  roof.  "If  you  land 
in  the  hospital,  it  will  cost  a  lot  more  than 
$900,"  she  finally  convinced  him. 

"Here's  my  current  set  of  chores,"  said 
John,  opening  a  small  desk  drawer  and  taking 
out  a  neatly  hand-lettered  list.  "First  of  all, 
paint  the  living  room.  It's  about  twenty  by 
forty  feet,  with  lots  of  fancy  paneling  around 
the  fireplace  and  ceiling.  Paint  and  paper  the 
third-floor  playroom.  Thar  can  wait  until  the 
kids  get  beyond  the  paint  and  crayon  and  clay 
and  mud  stage— say  about  eight  years  from 
now. 

"Finish  raking  and  burning  the  leaves,"  he 
continued.  "When  we  first  moved  in  here  two 
years  ago  we  inquired  into  the  cost  of  a  yard- 
man and  found  it  would  run  about  $50  a  week. 
So  I  do  it,  and  that  includes  trimming  a 
hundred-foot  hedge.  Occasionally,  when  I  get 
behind,  I  pay  a  man  $10  a  day  just  to  rake  and 
burn  leaves— and  that  really  fries  my  hide. 
Replace  switch  in  foyer,"  he  read  from 
"I've  also  become  a  self-taught  electri- 

  Refinish  bureau.  At  least  half  of  our 

furniture  was  bought  secondhand  and  we  do 
it  over  ourselves.  Repair  and  paint  all  screens," 
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Siwhs,  Steak  a  la  I. 


Soft-water  blanched 

for  tenderness  and  fl 


Libby's  does  something  special  to  peas. 
Libby's  Peas  are  blanched  in  water  soft  as 
rain.  This  actually  improves  the  natural 
tenderness  of  this  very  choice  strain  of  pea. 
And  this  extra  tenderness  means  extra 
flavor.  Serve  Libby's  Peas  often.  They're 
a  sure  and  economical  way  to  help  your 
family  to  good  nutrition,  especially  im- 
portant vitamin  A. 

*Swiss  Steak  a  la  Libby's 
Prepare  II/2  ^b^-  round  steak  accordi)i(j  to  your  fa- 
vorite Swiss  Steak  recipe.  Last  10  min.  of  cooking, 
cover  top  with  3  tomatoes,  thickly  sliced,  c.  chopped 
onion  and  1  No.  303  can  Libby's  Peas.  Sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper  and  1  tsp.  Tarragon  leaves.  Remove 
from  pan;  thicken  gravy,  if  desired.  6  servings. 
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Advertisement 
by  MAXINE  DAVIS 

The  noted  medical  writer 
and  author  o(  numerous  books  on 
(amlly  healtli  prohlenia. 

That  back-to-school  bell  re- 
minds us  to  make  doctor 
and  dentist  dates,  get  woolens 
out  of  moth  flakes,  see  about 
gym  clothes  and  galoshes, 
check  the  bus  schedule,  arrange  the  car  pool. 
I  write  myself  notes  whenever  1  think  of  some- 
thing else  1  must  do;  this  month  my  notes  are 
everywhere,  like  dust  when  plastering  is  going 
on.  And  the  most  important  reminder  of  all 
is  to  call  the  druggist  and  order  multi-vitamins. 

Health  is  vital  to  education,  and  it  doesn't 
just  happen.  Children  and  adolescents  are 
growing—  developing,  lengthening  out,  filling 
in.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  strength  and 
quality  of  their  eyes,  teeth,  bones,  all  tissues, 
including  brain  tissues,  are  being  established. 
The  processes  of  growth  require  terrific  energy. 
Food  is  the  only  fuel  for  that  energy. 
During  these  first  two  decades  of  their  lives 
our  children  seldom  have  "storage  tanks"  to 
keep  any  reserves.  They  burn  and  utilize  all 
their  fuel  every  day.  Fach  day,  therefore,  they 
need  a  new  supply,  plentiful  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Otherwise  even  those  with 
superior  natural  endowments  won't  grow  or 
learn  as  they  should. 

Goodness  knows  we  don't  usually  have  to 
worry  about  calories;  ice  cream  and  peanut 
bars  are  loaded  with  them!  But  the  real  con- 
struction material,  the  proteins  supplemented 
with  vitamins  and  minerals  are  our  serious 
daily  concern. 

Most  mothers  today  know,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  which  foods  must  be  included 
in  a  properly  balanced  diet.  But  making  sure 
that  the  younger  generation  profits  as  it 
should  from  new  dietary  discoveries  just  isn't 
as  easy  as  it  sounds.  There  are  several  signifi- 
cant "if's"  to  consider: — 

IF  our  children  eat  what  we  give  them,  or 
what  we  teach  them  to  select  at  school; 

IF  they  don't  ruin  their  appetities  with  snacks; 

IF  the  older  ones,  away  at  college,  have  any 
sense  at  all  about  what  they  eat; 

IF  the  full  vitamin  content  of  our  food  sur- 
vives cooking  to  suit  our  families'  taste  .  .  . 

To  me,  those  IF's  constitute  too  much  of  a 
gamble.  I  won't  take  chances.  When  my 
decisions  are  going  to  affect  my  children's 
whole  lives,  I  invest  in  a  sure  thing.  I  always 
give  them  vitamin-mineral  supplements.  At 
our  house,  we  take  bexel.  Our  druggist  and 
our  doctor  recommend  it. 

After  all,  just  as  the  pediatrician  prescribes 
vitamins  for  the  baby,  children  of  3  or  4  and 
on  through  adolescence  need  this  insurance, 
too.  A  full  supply  of  vitamins  helps  them  to 
keep  well  and  learn  faster. 

It's  easy  for  all  your  loved  ones  to  take  vita- 
mins regularly  when  you  choose  bexel. 
There's  a  member  of  the  bexel  family  of  fine 
vitamins  and  minerals  designed  for  each 
member  of  your  family.  The  children  take  the 
small  red  capsules  made  for  them,  or  bexel 
Syrup,  so  pleasant-tasting  they  often  put  it 
on  their  bread,  like  jelly.  In  either  one  they 
get  exactly  the  amount  of  diet  supplements 
they  require,  no  less  but  no  more.  On  their 
12th  birthdays  they  graduate  to  the  larger 
capsules  made  for  adults. 

I've  just  written  a  pamphlet  about  vitamins 
called,  "A  SURE  thing.  The  Magic  of  Vita- 
mins." I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  free. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  .  . . 
Maxine  Davis,  P.O.  Box  548P,  Bridgeport 

9,  Conn.  McKesson  &  Bobbins 

BETTER. ..by  McKESSON 


he  continued.  "Not  all  the  windows  have 
screens,  but  about  forty  do.  See  what  I  mean?" 
he  finished,  putting  the  list  back  in  the  desk. 
"It's  just  lucky  I  have  a  low-pressure  job,  with 
no  demands  on  me  after  quitting  time." 

John  is  executive  vice  president  for  a  small 
New  England  textile  firm  which  is  family- 
owned  and  family-run.  There  are  only  four 
stockholders  in  the  company,  of  which  John 
is  one. 

"I've  had  offers  to  join  other  companies  at 
much  larger  salaries,  but  I  wouldn't  think  of 
leaving.  I  like  the  freedom  and  flexibility  of 
working  for  a  small  concern — the  lack  of  back 
stabbing  and  pressure.  I'm  completely  my  own 
boss  too.  The  president,  being  a  conservative 
New  Englander,  doesn't  believe  in  big  expense 
accounts  or  lots  of  entertaining.  When  he  gives 
an  office  party  it  means  evening  dress  and  tails 
and  we  sit  in  his  box  at  the  opera." 

John  joined  the  firm  thirteen  years  ago  as 
private  secretary  to  the  president,  soon  be- 
came assistant  to  the  president,  and  then  exec- 
utive vice  president.  His  salary  is  now  $15,000 
a  year  plus  bonuses.  Although  he  can't  go  any 
higher  (the  boss"  son  will  soon  be  president), 
John  feels,  "As  the  company  prospers,  so  will 
I.  I  feel  a  tremendous  loyalty  to  the  firm,"  he 
adds,  "because  the  owners  have  been  so  won- 
derfully good  to  me.  I've  never  asked  for  a 
raise  in  my  life.  Yet  every  year  my  salary  has 
gone  up.  Then,  too,  my  boss  and  his  wife  keep 
presenting  me  with  company  stock — they  can 
give  me  $3000  worth  at  a  lime,  tax-free.  Now 
1  have  $14,000  worth  in  gifts  from  them,  plus 
another  $2000  of  my  own  money  I've  in- 
vested." 

Gretchen  and  John  have  always  tried  to 
save  money.  The  first  year  they  were  married, 
when  John's  income  was  only  $2695,  they 
ended  the  year  with  $200  in  cash  savings.  They 
did  this  by  watching  every  penny  they  spent 
and  putting  it  all  down  in  a  big  black  ac- 
count book.  They  still  do  this.  "It's  only  be- 
cause we're  penny  pinchers  day  by  day  that 
we've  been  able  to  splurge  occasionally  dollar- 
wise,"  John  believes. 

The  big  black  book  contains  a  faithful 
record  of  every  penny  spent  during  thirteen 
years  of  married  life— even  down  to  postage 
stamps  and  chewing  gum.  They  regard  it  not 
as  a  budget  but  as  a  kind  of  brake.  "This  way, 
we  always  know  exactly  where  we  stand, 
moneywise,  since  we  pay  every  bill  the  day  it 
is  received.  Gretchen  might  be  carried  away 
by  a  $60  dinner  dress  on  a  shopping  spree,  but 
when  she  thinks  of  coming  home  and  entering 
that  amount  next  to  the  $70  dentist  bill  she 
paid  yesterday,  she  decides  against  it." 

John  feels  that  his  careful  attitude  toward 
money  stems  from  the  shock  he  experienced 
during  the  depression  when  his  father  was 
virtually  wiped  out.  "I  was  fifteen  when  dad 
lost  both  his  business  and  our  home.  I  felt  as 
though  my  whole  world  had  toppled  around 
me.  We'd  always  lived  well — my  older  brother 
went  to  an  expensive  preparatory  school  where 
he  played  polo,  no  less,  and  he  had  his  own 
convertible.  1  had  always  taken  money  for 
granted.  Naturally,  1  kept  the  same  friends  as 
before  the  depression,  but  it  became  increas- 
ingly embarrassing  to  run  around  with  such  a 
free-spending  crowd.  I  never  had  enough  date 
money  or  the  right  clothes;  but  nevertheless, 
I  made  a  solemn  vow  then  that  I  would  never 
spend  every  cent  I  earned,  as  my  father  had 
done.  He  always  lived  right  up  to  the  hilt,  with- 
out a  penny  in  reserve,  and  my  brother  to  this 
day  does  the  same  thing.  But  I  resolved  that  if 
I  earned  ten  cents,  I'd  save  part  of  it. 

"When  I  finished  high  school,  there  wasn't 
enough  money  for  college  for  me,  but  my 
father  managed  to  pay  for  a  year's  business- 
training  course  where  I  learned  typing  and 
shorthand.  With  these  skills  and  the  help  of  a 
scholarship  I  earned  my  own  way  through  an 
Ivy  League  university.  I  sure  learned  how  to 
stretch  a  dollar." 

When  the  war  came,  John  spent  four  years 
in  the  European  theater  with  a  mine-demoli- 
tion squad.  He  also  had  the  chance  to  spend 
many  of  his  leaves  in  the  great  cultural  centers 
of  the  world — Rome,  Paris  and  London. 

"Americans  know  how  to  make  money, 
but  Europeans  know  how  to  live,"  John  fre- 
quently remarks.  One  of  the  attractions  of  his 
present  job  is  that  he  goes  abroad  every  two 


years  to  keep  abreast  of  the  foreign  textile 
market.  John  is  the  kind  of  tourist  who  will- 
ingly samples  fried  octopus  on  the  Costa  del 
Sol  and  who  unblushingly  will  join  a  Finnish 
family  for  a  nude  sauna,  or  steam  bath,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dunking  in  an  Arctic  snowbank. 

Gretchen  longs  to  accompany  him  on  one 
of  these  trips  (since  she's  never  been  abroad). 
"For  years,  it  seems,  I  was  always  pregnant, 
or  nursing  a  baby,  and  now  it's  too  difficult  to 
arrange  for  the  care  of  five  children.  When 
John  takes  me  out  to  dinner  I  can  hardly  en- 
joy my  meal  for  wondering  how  the  baby  sit- 
ter is  coping  at  home.  But  someday  we  hope 
to  take  the  whole  family  abroad,  and  maybe 
live  in  Italy  or  France  for  a  year." 

On  these  trips  abroad  John's  boss  urges  him 
to  bring  back  his  full  quota  of  duty-free  goods 
and  charge  them  to  his  expense  account. 
John  usually  buys  between  $300  and  $400 
worth  of  French  perfume,  Venetian  glass, 
Italian  leather  or  English  bone  china  for  his 
housebound  wife. 

Boston-born  Gretchen  was  raised  on  the 
old  New  England  adage: 

Fix  it  up 
Wear  it  out 
Make  it  do 
Do  without 

Her  family  was  comfortably  well  off,  but  ex- 
penditures were  carefully  considered.  She 
needs  no  prompting  from  her  husband  in 
keeping  track  of  expenses  ("So  long  as  he  adds 
it  all  up  every  month").  When  she  comes  home 
from  her  weekly  trip  to  the  supermarket,  she 
takes  out  the  long  white  sales  slip  and  care- 
fully checks  her  purchases  against  it  as  she 
takes  them  from  the  bag.  and  enters  her  ex- 
penditures in  her  account  book.  As  John's  in- 
come has  increased  she  has  felt  no  compulsion 
to  buy  more  steaks  or  lamb  chops  or  rib 
roasts;  today  her  family  eats  about  the  same 
type  and  kind  of  food  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
One  night  a  week  they  have  chicken;  another 
it's  spaghetti,  and  Friday  night  it's  fish.  The 
four  other  nights  are  usually  hamburger  and 
pot  roast,  with  an  occasional  steak.  The  whole 
family  loves  lamb  chops,  but  she  considers 
this  an  extravagance  for  a  family  of  seven. 


Her  food  expenditures  are  remark! 
sistent  and  over  the  course  of  a  mo| 
to  something  like  this: 

Groceries  

Eggs  and  butter  

Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

Meats  and  fish  

Ice  cream  and  candy  

"Of  course  the  children  are  still 
not  especially  good  eaters.  We  hi 
those  teen-age  appetites  yet !  They 
lot  of  milk,  though,  about  twenty-sei 
a  week — $51  a  month." 

John  met  Gretchen  just  before  he! 
the  Army.  Like  many  other  veteransj 
back  from  the  battlefields  fired  witn 
and  determined  to  build  a  life  basa 
more  enduring  values.  He  was  ean 
teacher,  but  equally  eager  to  maifl 
haired,  green-eyed  girl  he  had  beenS 
V  mail  throughout  the  war.  They  bot 
a  family  as  soon  as  possible.  John 
twenty-seven;  to  get  the  kind  of  m 
degrees  he  needed  for  college  teachii 
take  another  three  or  four  years.  Afi 
siderable  struggle,  he  abandoned  thi 
teaching,  but  he  still  didn't  want  tffl 
cog  in  some  vast  corporation.  "I  (J 
dull  routine,"  he  told  the  interviews 
employment  agency.  By  great  good 
request  had  just  come  in  for  a  privi 
tary  to  the  president  of  a  small,  i 
textile  firm;  a  job  that  promised  ach 
future.  Although  it  paid  only  $55  a  w( 
took  it.  and  married  the  following  ml" 

First  the  Blacks  lived  in  a  small  $43  w 
apartment;  the  next  year,  following ;fliii 
tion,  they  moved  into  an  $80-a-mont  v& 
apartment.  Life  there  was  a  continuaickl 
party  and  Kaffeeklatsch.  Too  much), I 
Blacks  decided  after  three  years,  v|ii 
extreme  informality  began  to  result 
rather  nasty  domestic  scandals.  "It 
too  cozy,"  Gretchen  explains. 

Meanwhile,  in  their  three  years  cte 
ment  living,  they  had  acquired  two  i  ll 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,severalt 
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STUFFED  TOY  ANIMALS 

Start  in  good  time  this  year  with  your  Christmas-gift  preparations.  Here 
are  two  delightful  jumbo-sized  animals  you  can  make  for  the  little  young- 
sters on  your  Christmas  list.  To  avoid  that  permanent  "day  after"  look,  use 
washable  materials  and  trim,  and  chopped  foam-rubber  stuffing  that 
bounces  back  into  shape  after  laundering. 


No.  2915.  Snowy-white 
Teddy  bear  with  a 
gay  tam-o'-shanter  and 
hand-knit  muffler.  25c.* 


No.  2917.  Circus  eleph: 
in  candy  pink,  with 
gingham  paws  and  ears 
and  an  apron  collar.  25 


Order  from  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 

♦Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  3J'i'  o  Pennsylvania  state  sales  tax. 
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from  the 
Kitchens 


Make  all  your  desserts  homemade  fresh, 
homemade  wholesome,  homemade^  good 
'We  guarantee  every  mix  we  make  for  you 
will  come  out  homemade  perfect  !"   


HINTS  from  the 
Betty  Crocker  Almanac 

Here's  another  thrifty,  homey  des- 
sert—new Betty  Crocker  Orange 
Pudding  Cake  Mix.  It's  delicious! 
Taste  the  groted  rind  of  real 
oranges  in  the  light  ond  tender 
cake  on  top— with  real  pudding 
on  the  bottom. 


0 


■  PERf  ECT'  Yes.  every  mix  *e  make  for  you  is  juarenteed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  the  boi  top  with  a  letter  describinj  your  bakins  to  Betty  Crocket,  Bo.  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  and  General  Mills  will  send  back  packate  cost. 
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dollars'  worth  of  furniture,  and  invested 
$2446  in  stocks  and  Government  bonds. 

Then  two  major  events  occurred:  John's 
salary  jumped  from  $7000  to  $12,000;  and 
Gretchcn's  father  died,  leaving  her  mother 
alone  in  a  three-bedroom  house  in  Needham. 
Since  her  mother's  income  was  small  and  she 
was  totally  inexperienced  in  handling  finances, 
it  seemed  like  a  sensible  idea  to  move  in,  es- 
pecially since  Gretchen  was  expecting  a  third 
child.  They  stayed  for  the  next  seven  years. 
John  paid  all  the  household  bills— heat,  light, 
upkeep  and  repairs.  He  even  added  a  $4.^00 
wing  to  the  house  after  their  third  child  ar- 


rived. ("Money  down  the  drain,"  he  sighs, 
"now  that  we've  moved  out.") 

In  1953  John's  income  rose  to  almost 
$14,000  and  he  overspent  this  by  $2883  (which 
he  made  up  by  cashing  in  some  of  his  Govern- 
ment bonds).  The  reason  was  an  irresistible 
urge  to  splurge  which  periodically  overtakes 
this  careful  spender.  It  happened  during  one 
unusually  hot  weekend  when  the  mercury  hit 
95°.  John  looked  at  his  pale  wife  and  haggard- 
looking  kids  and  impulsively  announced  a 
trip  to  the  seashore  to  buy  a  summer  cottage. 
Many  hours  later  they  found  their  dream 
house,  sitting  high  on  a  cliff  of  gray  granite 
overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  house  it- 


Recapture  '  »■* 
the  joy 

walking! 
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"Vbu'll  revel  in  the  all-day  comfort 
that  comes  from  the  fabulous 
5-point  fit"  of  Dr.  Locke  Shoes.  To  go 
walking  will  be  a  real  joy  again ! 

\bu'll  wonder  how  such  glorious 
foot  comfort  can  have  such  sleek, 
sophisticated  glamour.  Dr.  Locke 
Shoes  mean  smartness  afoot ! 

"Vbu'll  love  the  luxury-soft  leathers, 
the  magnificent  materials,  the 
perb  workmanship  in  Dr.  Locke  Shoes 
.  .  quality  you  can  see  and  feel!  Make 
the  Dr.  Locke  "Comfort  Test"  soon  ! 


COMFORT 
THAT  D.\RES  TO 
BE  BEAUTIFUL 


For  Fall  Style  Folder  and  name  of  nearest  Dr. 
Locke  retailer  write  to  Lockwedge  Shoe  Corp.  of 
America,  Inc.,  268  So.  I  ront  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ask  about  Dr.  Locke's 
famous  "S-point  fit" 
designed  for  comfort 


self  was  more  elaborate  than  John  had  en- 
visioned, complete  with  picture  windows,  tile 
baths  and  central  heat;  the  price  was  $16,500. 
It  was  too  far  away  for  commuting  to  work, 
but  he  nevertheless  thought  it  would  be  en- 
chanting as  a  year-round  weekend  retreat;  it 
also  would  provide  a  home  for  his  elderly 
parents.  Gretchen,  as  usual,  found  his  en- 
thusiasm contagious.  "We  can  talk  each  other 
into  things  awfully  easily.  We  saw  the  house  on 
a  Saturday,  and  bought  it  on  Monday,  scared 
to  death  it  would  be  snapped  up  by  someone 
else.  Later  we  learned  it  had  sat  there  unsold 
for  a  couple  of  years." 

It  was  quite  a  while  before  they  found  out 
why.  John  sold  stocks  to  meet  the  $6000  down 
payment  and  took  out  a  mortgage  for  the  rest. 
Thus  began  the  Blacks'  Four  Year  Nightmare, 
as  they  call  it. 

Every  weekend  for  the  first  year,  through 
fog,  sleet,  ice,  snow  and  hot  summer  sun, 
John  drove  the  station  wagon  full  of  children, 
food  and  supplies  to  their  seashore  home. 
The  boys  wrestled  on  the  back  seat  or  argued 
over  toys  with  their  sister  (the  children  were 
then  aged  five,  four  and  three),  Gretchen  made 
mental  lists  of  everything  she  had  forgotten, 
and  John,  like  the  late  Robert  Benchley,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  travel  in  this  country — first  class,  tourist, 
and  with  children. 

Part  of  his  dream  was  a  porch  overlooking 
the  blue  ocean ;  to  build  it  he  transported  a  lot 
of  old  heavy  beams  from  a  house  being  torn 
down  in  Needham.  The  lumber  waS  so  heavy 
that  just  a  couple  of  beams 
caused  the  whole  rear  of 
the  car  to  sag.  After  sixteen 
trips  he  had  all  the  free  lum- 
ber on  the  site;  in  another 
six  months  the  porch  was 
finished;  but  he  never  had 
time  to  sit  on  it,  for  a  hur- 
ricane came  and  carried 
away  the  cottage's  bulk- 
head and  dock.  This  en- 
tailed months  of  back- 
breaking  labor  fitting  rocks 
and  wood  back  into  place. 
Meanwhile,  Gretchen  was  having  nightmares 
about  the  children's  falling  down  the  rock 
cliff  and  drowning.  As  the  water  in  front  of 
the  cottage  was  over  their  heads,  they  were  al- 
lowed in  only  with  life  preservers  and  an  adult ; 
even  so,  keeping  track  of  three  lively  kids  who 
couldn't  swim  was  nerve-racking,  especially 
during  her  fourth  pregnancy. 

John  paid  $690  for  an  outboard  motorboat, 
but  the  children  soon  tired  of  it  and  he  sold  it. 
He  heard  that  the  lot  next  door  was  going  to 
be  sold,  so  he  bought  it  for  $1000;  and  when  a 
second  bad  storm  again  carried  away  the 
dock,  he  spent  another  $1000  in  repairs. 
Meanwhile,  they  had  spent  $2427  furnishing 
the  house. 

In  the  wintertime,  gales  blowing  off  the 
Atlantic  sent  the  cottage's  fuel  bill  skyrocket- 
ing. Real-estate  taxes  and  upkeep  for  the  new 
place  cost  John  $900  a  year  (his  father  con- 
tributed another  $700).  At  the  same  time,  John 
was  paying  all  the  upkeep  for  his  mother-in- 
law's  house  in  Needham.  Although  his  income 
had  increased  to  $16,000  a  year,  he  was  barely 
able  to  stay  in  the  black  when  once  again  the 
urge  to  splurge  hit  him.  Shortly  before  the 
birth  of  their  fifth  child  he  happened  to  see  a 
magnificent  Victorian  mansion  for  sale  in  an 
established  residential  area  with  excellent 
public  schools.  He  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  very  large  homes  surrounding  the  old 
mansion  were  in  tiptop  condition,  with  well- 
tended  lawns  and  gardens,  fresh  paint,  and 
gleaming  new  cars  in  the  driveway.  He  learned 
that  the  house  had  stood  empty  for  two  years 
so  he  thought  he  might  get  it  cheap.  (Later  he 
was  to  discover  that  it  would  cost  $400  just  to 
replace  all  the  broken  windows.)  Water,  leaves 
and  mud  had  poured  into  the  cellar,  vandals 
had  ripped  out  light  fixtures  and  the  whole 
place,  inside  and  out.  cried  for  paint;  but  al- 
though this  Victorian  lady  was  pretty  bedrag- 
gled, her  quality  was  still  evident.  Gretchen 
was  quick  to  realize  that  her  twenty-two 
rooms,  huge  in  size,  were  not  dingy;  unlike 
most  houses  of  her  era,  it  had  no  dark  passage- 
ways and  tortuous  stairways  and  towers.  It 
was  a  sunny,  airy,  well-designed  house,  with 


A  well-planned  dinner  is 
no  small  art,  nor  small 
pleasure;  neither  the  great 
generals  nor  the  great 
philosophers  have  spurned 
the  practice  and  science  of 
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the  stately  drawing  room  well  out  of  theJ 
area  which  flowed  through  the  centra" 
and  the  bedrooms  were  well  situatl 
privacy.  There  were  bathrooms  on  eacn 
including  the  cellar,  and  even  a  dumb! 
and  small  elevator  for  getting  the  v| 
cleaner  up  and  down  stairs. 

John  had  the  plant  engineer  che 
foundation  ("Solid  as  Gibraltar"  was  1 
diet  on  the  sixty-five-year-old  house)! 
he  offered  the  owner  $  1 9,000  and  was  acf 
immediately.  This  was  in  October;  ■ 
spring  before  they  were  able  to  move  i 
to  patch  and  repair  the  slate  roof  costl 
("Double  the  estimate— just  like  all  thj 
repairs,"  says  John  ruefully).  New 
wiring  came  to  $400;  new  copper 
$2000  (totally  unexpected);  $950  fd 
penters.  $1500  for  paint.  The  only  rooi| 
remodeled  was  the  old-fashioned  kit( 
stalling  a  new  range,  sink  and  countj 
to  $2500. 

IVIeanwhile,  John  was  trying  to  unlo| 
dream  house  at  the  ocean.  Finally,  to 
he  took  a  loss  of  $5735.  "A  psychiatrist 
it,"  he  said.  "1  wonder  if  it's  got  him  unh| 
Never  again  will  we  own  a  summer 
he  vows.  "From  now  on,  we  rent,  am 
nate  between  ocean  and  mountains." 

To  meet  the  enormous  cash  demi 
that  autumn,  John  took  the  cash  value 
small  insurance  policies,  sold  his  rei 
savings  bonds,  and  borrowed  $58(X) 
interest-free  note  from  his  company 

has  been  paying  bd 
the  rate  of  $100  or  d 
month;  he  currentl) 
the  company  $24(X) 
carrying  a  $13,000 
gage. 

"Our  two  acres  aid 
worth  the  purchase 
of  the  house,"  b< 
John.  Although  he 
$19,000  and  put  a 
$8900  into  repairs, 
feels  he  has  a  ba 
"How  many  $2S,000 
homes  boast  a  wine  cellar,  butler's  d 
flower  room,  sun  porch  and  eight  bedd 
Our  dressing  room  is  bigger  than  most  I 
bedrooms  today. 

"Because  we  splurge  on  housing,  we 
afford  to  be  extravagant  anywhere  else 
budget,  and  keep  our  heads  above  w 
explains  John,  "and  consequently  we 
every  penny." 

They  save  on  reading  matter,  since  Ji 
on  the  "free  list"  of  three  national 
zines.  A  daily  paper  plus  the  Sunday 
York  Times  are  read  thoroughly.  Bu: 
spent  $130  for  swimming  and  piano  li 
last  year. 

By  having  the  grandparents  sit  wil 
children  when  they  go  to  the  movies  oi 
attend  some  evening  meeting,  the  Black.' 
age  to  spend  only  $30  a  year  on  baby ; 
fees.  Their  personal  liquor  bill  comes 
yearly;  for  cocktail  parties  they  give  foi 
ness  purposes  John  is  reimbursed  by  the| 
pany  $150  yearly.  He  is  very  fond  of  fi| 
which  accounts  for  $35  yearly  spent  on 
ing  goods. 

Dinner  and  cocktail  parties  at  home 
pet  form  of  entertaining,  come  to  about 
year,  or  a  little  over  $20  a  month.  About 
opera  evenings  during  the  year  come  to 
remaining  $345  under  "vacation  and  s) 
covers  a  two-week  vacation  in  a  rente 
tage — "More  than  enough!"  says  John, 
summer  our  cottage  was  so  small  that 
you  turned  on  the  kitchen  faucet  you 
hear  it  all  over  the  house,  and  the  kids' 
drove  us  to  distraction." 

John  has  never  smoked  ("You  can  sp 
heap  of  money  on  tobacco").  His  w 
sporadic  and  light  smoker,  spends  aboi 
yearly  for  cigarettes.  She  manages  tli 
house  and  five  children  with  the  help 
cleaning  woman  one  day  a  week.  A  ne< 
orderly  housekeeper,  Gretchen  has  a 
shelf  and  hook  for  everything  except 
playroom,  where  the  children  are  allov 
scatter  their  toys  on  the  floor. 

Medical,  dental  and  drug  expenses  co 
S414  a  year,  or  approximately  $60  a  P' 
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A  visit  by  Long  Distance  chases  the  blues  away 

A  telephone  visit  is  like  a  real  visit  in  so  many  ways.  You  warm  to  the  laughter  and 
happiness  of  people  you  care  for .  . .  and  who  care  for  you.  You  sense  the  cheerfulness 
and  reassurance  in  familiar  voices.  You  share  the  news.  Right  now,  wouldn't  you  like 
to  brighten  your  day  with  a  visit  to  the  folks  — a  telephone  visit? 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Gretchen  buys  all  the  children's  underwear, 
socks  and  play  clothes  from  a  mail-order  cata- 
logue, which  she  finds  cheaper  than  depart- 
ment stores  and  a  lot  less  wear  and  tear  on 
her.  For  their  dress-up  clothes,  however,  she 
goes  to  a  quality  children's  specialty  shop  and 
pays  $10.95  for  a  party  dress  for  the  older 
girl ;  $25  for  the  boys'  sports  jackets,  $22  for 
their  topcoats,  SI 0.95  for  shoes.  She  finds  that 
she  and  John  buy  much  less  expensive  clothes 
than  formerly. 

"I  used  to  pay  $100  for  a  suit,"  says  John 
without  any  noticeable  regret.  "Now  1  buy 
only  at  bargain  prices.  This  suit  cost  me  $50  on 
a  sale;  at  another  sale  I 
bought  both  an  overcoat 
and  a  suit  for  SI 00.  But  1 
still  believe  in  buying  good 
shoes,  and  pay  from  $20  to 
$25  a  pair." 

Gretchen  used  to  pay 
SI 00  for  her  winter  coats; 
her  latest  cost  $39.  Because 
she  has  "expensive"  feet — 
size  8  AAA— she  goes  to 
cancellation  shops  where 
she  can  usually  get  fitted  at 
a  cost  of  $10  to  $14.  Last 
year  the  Blacks  spent  $764 
for  clothing  for  seven. 

Both  parents  and  the  children  attend  church 
every  Sunday.  Their  contributions  here  and 
to  charities  come  to  $211  yearly.  Being  care- 
ful not  to  run  up  toll  calls  ("A  postcard  often 
does  just  as  well")  keeps  their  phone  bill  to 
about  $10  a  month.  John's  transportation  into 
the  city  and  sandwich  lunches  come  to  $200 
yearly.  (Several  times  a  week  he  lunches  in  dif- 
ferent cities  in  the  area  on  an  expense  account.) 
The  car  expense  he  figures  at  S295.  "We  hardly 
add  four  thousand  miles  a  year."  He  bought 
their  present  station  wagon  three  years  ago, 
paying  (with  a  trade-in)  $1500  in  cash.  They 
have  never  bought  anything  on  time. 

John  spends  $637  a  year  in  life  and  health 
insurance  because  he  wants  to  provide 
Gretchen  with  a  monthly  income  of  at  least 


LADIES'  HOME 


To  acknowledge  our  faults 
when  we  are  blamed  is 
modesty;  to  discover  them 
to  one's  friends,  in  ingenu- 
ousness, is  confidence;  but 
to  proclaim  them  to  the 
world,  if  one  does  not  take 
care,  is  pride. 

CONFUCIUS 


$700  in  case  of  his  death.  The  company  also 
puts  $960  yearly  into  a  pension  fund  for  him. 

The  Blacks  rather  feel  that  they  go  over- 
board on  gifts.  "A  present  should  be  some- 
thing a  person  wants  very  much  but  or- 
dinarily wouldn't  buy  for  himself."  Conse- 
quently they  spend  around  $200  at  Christmas- 
time— and  another  S70  on  birthdays. 

Dry  cleaning  for  this  family  of  seven  comes 
to  S56  a  year.  John's  business  suits  cost  $1.25 
each  cleaning;  Gretchen  keeps  them  well 
brushed  and  about  three  times  a  month  takes 
one  garment  (either  hers  or  John's)  to  the 
cleaners.  "The  children's  coats  and  jackets 
I  have  done  only  once  a  year,  just  before  I 
store  them  in  mothproof 
bags  for  the  summer,"  ex- 
plains Gretchen.  "Many  of 
their  things  are  washable — 
like  snow  suits — and  mud 
will  brush  off.  I  can  remove 
small  spots  and  keep  them 
pressed  myself." 

The  Blacks  spend  a  total 
of  $96  a  year  at  barber 
and  beauty  shops  for  the 
two  of  them.  John  gets  a 
haircut  every  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  but  Gretchen 
visits  a  hairdresser  only 
twice  a  year  for  a  $10  per- 
manent. The  rest  of  the  time  she  washes  and 
sets  her  hair  herself,  and  also  manages  to 
give  her  girls  most  of  their  haircuts. 

The  $1850  in  note  payments  represents  the 
amount  paid  back  to  the  company  last  year  on 
money  John  borrowed  for  the  house.  When 
it  is  all  paid  back  he  intends  to  invest  $100  a 
month  for  his  five  children's  college  educa- 
tions. The  Blacks  ended  1 958  with  cash  savings 
totalling  $1470,  and  they  have  kept  intact 
their  $16,000  worth  of  company  stock. 

"I  don't  know  whether  we  should  consider 
this  savings,"  says  John,  "because  as  soon  as 
some  big  expense  comes  along,  it  will  vanish. 
Let's  call  it  a  cushion.  Only  by  being  r)enny- 
wise  have  we  managed  to  keep  out  of  a 
mighty  big  hole!" 


«'WE   HAVE   NO   CHILDREN,  A  SPLIT-LEVEL  HOME 
AND  OVERSPEND  ON  $18,000  A  YEAR" 
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basis  with  every  buyer  there.  The  thing  is — he 
really  loves  everybody.  His  best  customers  be- 
come his  best  friends.  There's  hardly  a  week- 
end we  don't  have  overnight  guests  here,  and 
even  when  no  buyers  are  in  town  Barry  wants 
to  go  out  every  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night. 

"The  New  York  pace  was  much  loo  wear- 
ing— every  night  in  the  week  we  entertained. 
Here  in  Cleveland  we  usually  have  three  quiet 
evenings  at  home  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
Barry  doesn't  get  home  usually  until  about 
seven-thirty — "worn  out"  with  talking,  he  says; 
he's  on  the  phone  all  day  long. 

"Since  he  doesn't  like  to  discuss  business 
with  me — it's  on  his  mind  constantly  any- 
way— I  tell  him  about  my  day.  Then  we  have 
a  leisurely  dinner  by  candlelight.  I  insist  on 
doing  the  dishes  myself — what  else  do  I  have 
to  do?  Barry  gets  into  his  pajamas  and  robe 
and  watches  television  until  midnight. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  week  I  do 
volunteer  work  at  the  hospital  and  clean 
house.  Every  two  weeks  1  polish  all  the  sil- 
ver"— she  nodded  toward  a  cabinet  with  five 
shelves  loaded  with  silverware — "and  thai 
takes  a  good  three  or  four  hours. 

"Thursdays  I  get  my  hair  done  and  do  my 
weekly  marketing.  There's  a  chain  store 
nearby,  but  it"s  more  fun  to  drive  sixteen  miles 
to  a  suburban  shopping  center.  In  the  evening 
I  used  to  meet  Barry  at  the  country  club  for 
their  Thursday-night  buffet,  but  lately  we've 
been  eating  our  cold  roast  beef  at  home.  It's 
so  deceptively  easy  to  run  up  a  big  monthly 
bill  at  the  club.  One  of  the  fellows  at  Barry's 
firm,  a  salesman,  signs  chits  to  the  tune  of 
$500  a  month,  none  of  it  business  entertaining. 

"After  dinner  Thursday  night,  we  go  bowl- 
ing from  nine  until  midnight  with  a  couple 
across  the  street.  They've  got  a  houseful  of 
young  children,  but  they  seldom  go  to  bed 


before  the  late-late  movie  ends.  One  night  we 
sat  up  playing  bridge  with  them  until  their 
baby  started  crying  at  six  a.m.! 

"On  Fridays  I  usually  drive  into  Cleveland 
to  shop  all  day.  Finding  exactly  what  I  want 
takes  forever.  For  instance,  for  our  guest 
room.  I  started  with  some  silk  plaid  material 
which  I  had  made  into  curtains  and  a  dust 
ruffle.  Then  I  searched  for  weeks  for  the  rest: 
some  throw  pillows  of  pink-apricot  velvet,  a 
cinnamon-colored  quilted  silk  coverlet,  two 
wool  blankets  to  match  the  rust  and  apricot 
in  the  plaid,  and  then  the  yellow  sheets,  scal- 
loped and  monogrammed.  which  match  the 
background  yellow.  Next  I  shopped  for  the 
bureau  lamps,  the  window  shades,  the  waste- 
basket,  and  so  forth.  I  don't  mind  paying  S90 
for  a  good-looking  table  lamp.  Barry  thought 
this  was  high  until  he  heard  that  my  mother 
paid  $400  for  one! 

"Well,  after  such  a  day  of  shopping,  I'm 
pretty  tired  and  glad  to  meet  Barry  in  town 
for  cocktails,  dinner  and  a  movie;  sometimes 
the  president  of  the  company  joins  us.  We 
usually  end  the  evening  at  a  club  Barry  likes 
where  all  the  drinks — no  matter  what  you 
order— cost  $1.75  apiece.  The  atmosphere  is 
terrific. 

"On  Saturday,  Barry  plays  golf  with  the 
boss  at  his  country  club  (not  the  one  where 
we  belong)  and  I  get  ready  for  weekend  enter- 
taining. We  like  small  dinner  parties  best  and 
I  spend  hours  selecting  and  arranging  the 
flowers,  choosing  the  linen  and  china,  and 
fixing  fancy  hors  d'oeuvres  (I'm  always  trying 
out  new  ones).  Barry  and  I  like  'interesting' 
casseroles — East  Indian  or  Spanish  dishes  or 
perhaps  bouillabaisse  made  with  frozen 
shrimp,  lobster,  crab  and  oysters. 

"Saturday  night  we  stay  up  very,  very 
late  and  stay  in  bed  the  next  day  until  time  for 
eleven-o'clock  church.  There's  a  pleasant 


TO  MAKE  THE  MOST 
of  any  window 
start  with 


KirscK 


Both  incomparable  KiRSCH  Super- 
fine traverse  and  beautiful  new 
Empire  can  be  mounted  to  the  ceil- 
ing if  desired,  for  full-height  eSects. 


For  comer  windows  you  have 
choice  of  styles.  One  of  the  bes 
a  one-way-draw  drapery  on  eac 
side,  drawing  to  the  comer. 


lie  I 
[([ale 

Let  your  home  sing  with  bright  new  beauty.  Start  at  the  windows- 
as  the  experts  do— and  get  the  help  you  need  from  KmscH.  Wit 
smart,  adaptable  KmscH  window  styling  ideas  .  .  .  brought  to  lif, 
with  fine  Kirsch  drapery  hardware  . . .  you  can  give  any  room  a  ne^ 
look  of  beautiful  originality,  to  suit  your  own  taste 

Make  no  mistake,  drapery  hardware  is  not  "all  alike",  and  yo  .-ni! 
pay  no  more  to  enjoy  the  extra  beauty,  dependability  and  perfoim 
ance  built  in  by  the  leader  in  the  business.  Only  the  Kirsch  Iin^K,Q,| 
so  complete,  with  a  rod,  track  or  accessory  for  every  window  dewl^il 
rating  need.  Ask  for  KmscH,  by  name,  every  time! 


Ki  rscK 


GuaraDleed  by  V 
Good  Housekeeping 


I  XI I  3v,l  X  makes  it  easy 
to  give  your  windows 
$M  a  bonus  of  beauty! 


To  make  windows  look  wider  with- 
out marring  the  walls:  use  KiRSCH 
Extend-0  type.  Mounted  to  the 
casing;  extends  beyond  on  each  side. 


Beautiful  effects  using  draw  drapajkihis 
ies  over  inner  draw  curtains  ail^Stli 
smart.  Easy,  too,  with  a  KiBSC 
double  traverse  set;  one  pair  ( 
brackets  holds  both  of  the  rods. 


OVER  ONE-HALF  CENTUR' 
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Japrunch  at  the  country  club  we  some- 
s  I  end.  Then  more  golf  for  Barry  with 
b(|,  or  he  works  in  the  yard  at  home, 
r';  meet  friends  for  cocktails  and  din- 
ointertain  here  at  home  until  past  mid- 
t.  n  grateful  for  our  quiet  evenings  at 
e  the  beginning  of  the  week! 
,a  y."  she  added  with  a  small  worried 
n  Barry  hasn't  been  feeling  too  well, 
et  es  he  actually  comes  home  in  the 
llti'f  the  afternoon  to  lie  down.  Hyper- 
01  the  doctors  say.  And  for  the  first  time 
s  ■.  he  suffers  from  Sunday  hang-overs. 

\ !  ry  about  him  a  lot  and  keep  telling 
ic  ow  down.  After  all,  he's  proved  him- 
i>  Hv.  There  isn't  a  firm  in  his  field  that 

t  Icred  him  a  job— some  at  salaries  as 

.  522,500.  1  think  he  should  relax 
lul  a  hobby  like  photography  or 

,  'I  community  affairs.  He  just  isn't 
Sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  that 
^  are  just  skimming  along  on  the 
lo  il  life." 

e  .'cd  thoughtfully  about  her  imagina- 
ir  expensively  furnished  white-and-gold 
'^  om  with  its  expanse  of  oyster-white 
U  carpeting,  very  thick  and  springy 
;ri  >t,  the  luxurious  look  of  pieces  up- 
:eil  in  palest  shades  of  silk. 
;ir  we  have  no  children,"  she  went  on, 
I  1 1  not  interested  in  women's  clubs  or 
;e  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  here  alone 
n  ;  .ind  scrubbing  and  waxing.  I'm  as 

I  lis  about  this  house  as  Barry  is  with 
ir  guess.  Before  my  marriage,  I  designed 

.  Ill  New  York." 

V  earned  that  when  Jayne  buys  some- 
;  I  the  house  it's  going  to  cost  like  any- 
!,  t  It  will  be  beautiful  and  comfortable 
wll  never  get  tired  of  it,"  remarked 

p.ui  his  return.  "For  instance,  this 
1  carpeting  cost  $1500  wholesale, 

II  liandsome?  Jayne  likes  to  use  ma- 
:  I  the  walls  instead  of  wallpaper — 
Nil  and  linen  and  grass  cloth.  Then  she 
n  re  of  the  same  material  for  curtains." 
n  .-nibarrassed  about  the  cost  of  our 
a;afe  curtains,"  put  in  Jayne.  "They 


match  the  wallpaper,  which  is  a  German  im- 
port. 1  ordered  the  material  for  two  windows 
without  asking  the  cost.  It  came  to  $75!" 

"I'll  tell  you  how  clever  Jayne  is,"  Barry 
went  on.  "Before  we  bought  this  place,  we 
had  a  house  in  Connecticut.  A  month  after  we 
moved  in,  Jayne  lost  her  job  when  the  furni- 
ture firm  for  which  she  was  a  designer  dis- 
solved. Up  until  then,  she'd  been  earning  as 
much  as  I  did.  Suddenly  we  found  our  in- 
come cut  in  half  and  we  had  to  struggle  along 
on  $9000  a  year.  Just  the  taxes  on  that  little 
house  were  $840  a  year. 

"Well,  anyway,  there  we  were  with  a  new 
house  and  all  we  had  was  the  furniture  from  a 
one-and-a-half-room  apartment.  One  of  the 
big  reasons  for  buying  the  house  was  so  that 
we  could  entertain  buyers  on  weekends— the 
place  had  to  look  good.  So  Jayne  just  went 
ahead  and  furnished  it  the  way  we  wanted  to 
and  charged  everything.  When  we  got  ready 
to  move  out  here  two  years  later,  we  still 
owed  furniture  stores  thousands  of  dollars, 
even  though  Jayne  got  most  things  at  a  dis- 
count. We  owed  back  taxes,  the  heat  bill,  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  everybody  else.  We 
were  really  up  to  our  necks  in  unpaid  bills. 

"The  happy  ending  came  when  we  sold  the 
house.  Jayne  had  added  some  of  her  elegant 
wall  paints  and  imported  wallpaper  and 
decorated  the  outside  with  some  strips  of  or- 
namental iron — our  total  investment  was  no 
more  than  $2000.  And  we  sold  the  place  for 
$34,500— which  was  $10,000  more  than  we 
had  paid  for  it  two  years  previously!" 

"Fortunately  the  buyer  was  looking  for 
charm,  since  it  was  a  poorly  constructed 
house,"  put  in  Jayne. 

"So  we  were  able  to  settle  most  of  our 
debts.  Still,  we  owed  over  a  thousand  dollars 
when  we  moved  out  here.  It  took  us  a  long 
time  to  climb  out  of  the  red,  but  it  taught  me 
a  valuable  lesson:  never  count  on  your  wife's 
income!" 

Jayne  and  Barry  do  not  have  a  joint  check- 
ing account,  since  he  feels  strongly  that  in 
money  matters  the  man  should  rule.  When 


they  were  both  working,  each  handled  his 
own  money.  Now  he  writes  all  the  checks  and 
gives  her  a  $50  weekly  cash  allowance.  This 
covers  food  purchases,  dry  cleaning,  laundry 
and  incidentals.  When  it  comes  to  buying 
clothes  or  furniture,  she  first  gets  Barry's  ap- 
proval and  then  uses  her  charge  accounts. 

She  considers  herself  the  more  economical 
of  the  two.  "Barry  doesn't  mind  letting  bills 
pile  up.  The  trashman  charges  $3.50  a  month. 
Barry  will  usually  owe  him  $15  before  he  pays 
him;  I  don't  think  that's  right.  Then,  too,  for 
years  Barry  has  had  an  expense  account  and 
this  gets  to  be  a  very  expensive  habit.  Just  the 
other  evening  he  took  thirty-two  buyers  out 
to  dinner  and  signed  a  restaurant  check  for 
over  $600.  After  a  while  you  can't  differen- 
tiate between  the  company's  money  and  your 
own.  When  Barry  takes  me  out,  we  just 
naturally  go  to  the  best  restaurants  and  clubs 
and  shows  and  he  tips  just  as  lavishly  as  if  the 
company  were  paying  for  it." 

Barry  was  one  of  four  children  of  a  school- 
teacher whose  peak  income  while  teaching 
never  exceeded  S4000  a  year.  His  father  was 
forever  switching  jobs,  so  Barry  attended  eight 
different  schools — a  valuable  experience,  he 
feels,  in  making  friends  easily.  School  was  al- 
ways a  snap  for  him  so  that  he  felt  free  to  con- 
centrate on  the  more  pressing  concern  of 
making  money. 

"I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in  1936— 
when  I  was  in  junior  high — my  father  made 
only  $1800 — with  four  children  to  support! 
Of  course  we  all  had  jobs." 

As  a  Western  Union  messenger,  Barry  made 
friends  with  a  wealthy  manufacturer  to  whom 
he  was  always  delivering  telegrams,  and  with 
his  help  was  hired  as  office  boy.  One  of  the 
plant  executives  took  a  paternal  interest  in  him 
and  when  he  went  on  buying  trips  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  Chicago  he  took  Barry  along. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen,  Barry  was  in  a 
serious  car  accident.  For  his  broken  bones 
(which  soon  mended)  his  father  collected 
$2200  in  claims  and  this  money  was  immedi- 
ately put  aside  for  Barry's  college  education. 
"Otherwise,  I  couldn't  possibly  have  gone." 


At  Ohio  State,  Barry  was  treasurer  of  his  fra- 
ternity, a  job  which  paid  $65  a  month,  and  he 
also  held  a  variety  of  other  jobs.  "I  had  more 
spending  money  than  the  richest  boys  in  the 
fraternity."  A  two-year  hitch  in  the  Navy  in- 
terrupted his  studies,  then  he  returned  to  col- 
lege, graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  market- 
ing and  advertising. 

His  first  job  was  selling  paper  specialties  in 
twelve  states  strung  out  from  Montana  to 
Ohio.  The  job  consisted  of  hitting  the  road  for 
three  solid  months  of  selling,  returning  to  the 
home  office  for  about  five  days,  and  then  set- 
ting out  again.  Alone  in  his  car  he  covered 
60,000  miles  a  year.  And  he  loved  it.  Before 
he  took  over,  his  territory's  sales  amounted  to 
$23,000  a  year;  in  one  year  Barry  increased 
them  to  $126,000. 

He  was  earning  only  $75  a  week,  but  since 
the  company  paid  all  his  traveling  and  living 
and  entertaining  expenses,  he  was  not  dis- 
satisfied. Soon  he  was  transferred  to  New 
York,  where  he  doubled  his  company's  sales 
in  one  year.  He  was  then  making  $125  a  week, 
but  had  no  expense  account  and  found  it  very 
difficult  to  manage  on  this  amount.  He  had  a 
bachelor  apartment  with  three  Navy  friends 
and  every  night  was  party  night.  Soon  he  was 
earning  $150  a  week  plus  bonuses. 

About  a  year  after  he  moved  to  New  York, 
he  met  Jayne,  who  was  also  from  the  IVIidwest. 
The  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  architect,  Jayne 
had  studied  interior  decorating  in  Philadelphia, 
then  in  France  and  Italy.  Her  name  was  just 
beginning  to  be  known  in  the  field  of  furniture 
design  when  she  met  Barry.  A  rather  shy,  con- 
tained person,  she  was  attracted  by  his  buoy- 
ancy and  by  the  way  he  could  command  any 
situation.  "Also,  he  never  resented  my  career. 
He  wasn't  looking  for  a  homebody.  We've  al- 
ways had  a  lot  of  fun  together." 

Her  family  gave  them  a  huge  church  wed- 
ding and  they  went  to  Sea  Island  for  their 
honeymoon.  They  found  a  small  apartment  for 
$138  a  month  at  a  good  midtown  New  York 
address  ("I  can't  afford  to  live  anywhere  that 
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:SSCH  for  cafes  too!  Beautiful  rod  sets 
gleaming  brass  .  .  .  and  this  unique, 
lart  Wonderfold  heading.  It's  easy  to 
this  pre-formed  stiff  buckram;  sim- 
enclose  it  in  the  top  hem! 


New  —  for  professional-looking  pleats; 
an  adjustable  Kirsch  Easypleat  tape 
with  twice  as  many  pockets  per  yard, 
and  the  openings  arranged  in  three 
rows,  for  heading  height  adjustment. 


IF  MAKING  WINDOWS  MORE  BEAUTIFUL 


window  decorating  is  FUN 
with  ideas  from  KIRSCH 

Send  coupon  today  for  the  big  full-color  book, 
"Window  Decorating  Made  Easy".  You'll  en- 
joy 32  pages  of  smart,  adaptable  window  styling 
ideas,  instructions,  hints  of  the  experts,  and 
a  fabulous  Color  Kit.  Only  50c.  Or  ask  for 
"How  TO  Make  Curtains  and  Drapewes", 
including  drapery  hardware  buying  guide,  free! 


KIRSCH  COMPANY  28  Prospect,  Sturgis,  Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

□  Please  send  me  "Window  Decorating  Made  Easy-by  Kirsch",  for 
which  I  enclose  50c. 

□  Please  send  only  "How  to  Make  Curtains  and  DRAPERiEs"-/rce. 
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Why 


Stop  with  salads? 


Meats,  too,  get 
exciting  flavor 
from  Kraft 
Dressings! 


Hostess  pork  chops— With  Casino  Dressing— Kraft's  sophisticated  blend  of  exotic 
herbs,  spices  and  garlic— you  can  turn  plain  ixtrk  chops  into  company  fare  in  a  jiffy. 
Heat  Casino  Dressing  in  a  skillet;  brown  [xirk  chops  in  it  on  both  sides.  Cover  and 
simmer  30  minutes  or  till  well  done. 


Vintage  salad  bowl — Creamy  Kraft  P'rench  Dressing  has  just  the  right  degt  Blail 
savory  (lavor  to  set  off"  this  combination  of  fresh  fruits  and  crisp  greens:  T 
grapes  (cut  in  half),  orange  sections,  unpeeled  red  apple  slices,  bite-size  pidi 
lettuce.  Toss  lightly  with  the  Kraft  French.  - 


GUARANTEED  FRESH  !  Kraft  liquid  dressings  have  the  flavor  sparkle  of  fresh-grOUnd  SpiC 
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jQ,  address,"  says  Barry).  For  three 
ie«;d  a  very  gay,  busy  life  on  a  com- 
icJie  of  about  $18,000  a  year.  "It's  no 
)T  jrry  to  be  charming;  he  honestly 
'X)  -  and  parties  and  thrives  on  noise 
itt  ent.  But  I  got  tired  of  spending  ev- 
te  I  in  somebody  else's  house.  Finally 
h  ,  "Why  don't  we  buy  a  house  of  our 
hi  friends  could  come  and  visit  us.' 
It  reason  I  wanted  to  buy  a  place," 
;  J  ne,  "was  that  I  was  worried  about 
tl  money  disappeared  every  month, 
l-  ning  a  home  would  give  us  some 
ec  ty."  A  relative  of  Barry's  had  died 
h   $1200;  they  borrowed  another 
•0  her  family  which  they  have  never 
el  and  managed  to  make  the  down 
t  ■  their  $24,500  house. 
J  ne  lost  her  job,  she  went  on  fur- 
house  with  a  washer,  dryer,  re- 
wall-to-wall   carpeting.  "When 
a  refrigerator,  it  isn't  just  an  or- 
:1,"  grins  Barry.  "It  has  to  be  nut- 
outside,  turquoise  on  the  inside, 
e  enough  for  a  family  of  twelve, 
tails  a  letter,  she  never  uses  a  four- 
it  has  to  go  airmail  special  de- 
n  she  buys  a  Christmas  card  it 
St  a  quarter  and  we  send  250  of 
>u  see,  although  she  says  I  spend 
,'hen  we  go  out,  and  pamper  the 
oth  equally  extravagant." 
Tie  to  the  conclusion  after  two 
inecticut  with  a  houseful  of  corn- 
weekend  that  nothing  was  going 
out  of  jail  short  of  a  new  job  with 
loney.  Shortly  afterward,  the  presi- 
;ieveland  firm  called  him  on  the 
I  know  you're  looking  for  a  new 
he  told  him.  "Come  with  us  and 
)wn  ticket." 

era!  weeks  of  careful  thought, 
d  to  make  the  change.  It  was  hard 
nee  a  perfect  job  offer  as  designer 
r  rniture  maker  had  come  to  her. 
el.es  firmly,  however,  that  it  is  the 
II  r  uhich  is  important  and  this  was 
fiiity  not  to  be  missed.  His  present 
•ned  a  very  good  living  for  about 
es  for  a  period  of  forty  years; 
capital,  a  good  reputation — and 
the  president,  now  nearing  retire- 
is  no  heir  apparent.  "There  aren't 
benefits,"  explains  Jayne.  "No 
e  insurance,  no  pension  plan.  AH 
is  our  country-club  membership, 
ioesn't  think  about  pensions;  he 
e  president." 

Is  lived  in  a  Cleveland  apartment 
ths  before  choosing  the  suburb 
ivanted  to  live.  They  finally  settled 
of  mansion-size  older  homes  with 
ees  and  gardens  fringed  by  new 
s  on  large  lots.  Barry  fell  in  love 
00  house  with  five  full  bathrooms, 
rsuaded  him  that  2 '  o  baths  would 
rself  greatly  admired  a  $250,000 
ne  with  a  living-room  floorto'vered 
I 'Gdrgeous,"  she  says).  They  ended 
!  a  three-bedroom  split-level  for 
h  music  piped  into  every  room 
apane  windows  throughout,  spent 
!00  on  landscaping.  "We  planted 
b  the  best,"  remarks  Jayne,  nodding 
I  n-oak  sapling  which  cost  $150. 

esent  salary  is  $15,000  a  year,  plus 
i  entage  of  all  sales.  When  he  joined 

les  had  been  declining,  but  he  has 
;ed  this  trend  by  recruiting  and 
;iew  sales  force  and  restyling  some 
i;r  products  (with  the  help  of  his 
I  'e).  Last  year  Barry  made  $18,750 
120,510.  He  borrowed  the  difference 
|)mpany,  as  he  borrowed  to  meet 
liyment  on  their  new  house.  He  has 
|.te  plans  for  paying  this  back.  "It's 
''I  to  borrow  from  the  company," 

;ts  them  know  they're  not  paying 
Ahhough,"  he  adds  with  a  smile, 

making  $50,000  a  year  I  suppose 

$52,000." 

nsiders  his  house  expenses  low. 
xes  of  $436  a  year  are  only  half  as 
;y  were  back  East.  Mortgage  pay- 
round  $153  a  month.  Because  the 
ly  three  years  old,  upkeep  and  re- 


pairs last  year  were  only  $313.  Barry  is  not 
handy  about  the  house;  if  a  faucet  washer, 
needs  replacing,  Jayne  calls  a  plumber.  For 
house  furnishings  last  year  Jayne  spent  $394. 
Gas  heat,  including  hot  water,  is  $231  a  year 
for  their  six-room  house  (including  a  big  base- 
ment recreation  room).  Keeping  the  grass  cut 
and  snow  removed  costs  more  than  a  year's 
electricity;  Barry  pays  a  boy  $5  a  week  during 
the  summer  for  the  grass;  but  it  sometimes 
costs  as  much  as  $25  a  time  to  have  the  snow 
removed  from  their  fifty-foot  driveway. 

Everything  considered,  owning  a  new 
$40,000  house  costs  the  Redds  about  $270  a 
month.  When  they  first  moved  to  Cleveland, 
a  furnished  apartment  cost  them  $175  a 
month. 

"We're  great  moviegoers  and  see  one  at  least 
once  a  week,"  accounts  for  $146.  They  also 
eat  out  at  least  two  nights  a  week,  sometimes 
more.  Last  year  the  Redds  spent  $1052  for 
restaurant  meals.  Since  Barry  is  away  travel- 
ing six  weeks  of  every  year,  this  comes  to 
about  $23  a  week  for  the  two  of  them.  Of 
course,  many  times  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany or  someone  else  picks  up  the  check. 

Liquor  takes  another  $467  a  year.  This 
does  not  include  business  entertaining  for 
which  Barry  submits  an  expense  account  to 
the  company.  He  likes  Scotch  at  $8  a  bottle. 

A  variety  of  trips  runs  to  $565.  When  Barry 
is  away,  Jayne  finds  the  house  too  lonely  and 
generally  goes  to  visit  her  parents.  This  item 
includes  her  plane  or  train  fare.  Then  once  a 
year  she  and  Barry  attend  their  sales  conven- 
tion in  New  York  or  Miami;  the  company 
pays  for  her  hotel  and  meals  and  all  car  ex- 
pense (they  generally  drive)  because  she  helps 
entertain  the  buyers'  wives  with  luncheons- 
and  theater  parties.  Extra  expenses  on  this  trip 
include  hairdressers,  presents,  flowers,  and 
so  forth,  which  Barry  enters  under  "vacation 
and  sports"  although,  strictly  speaking,  they 
take  no  annual  vacation  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  Barry's  $217  outlay  for  sporting 
goods  includes  golf  balls— "I  lose  an  awful 
lot  of  those" — and  bowling  once  a  week  ($4 
a  night)  for  Jayne  and  himself. 

Once  a  week  Jayne  goes  to  the  supermarket 
and  spends  about  $20  for  food  ("We're  away 
so  much,  and  eat  out  so  often,  I  don't  like  to 
stock  up  much").  Dinner  and  cocktail  parties 
for  friends  and  business  acquaintances  boost 


their  weekly  food  bill  another  $20  a  week 
when  they  are  both  home. 

Cigarettes  come  to  $263  a  year— Barry 
smokes  about  two  packs  a  day,  Jayne  much 
less.  "I  know  they're  much  cheaper  by  the 
carton,  but  somehow  I'm  always  shelling  out 
thirty-two  cents  a  pack  at  some  night  club  or 
hotel,"  shrugs  Barry.  Jayne  has  a  cleaning 
woman  every  other  Saturday.  Medical,  dental 
and  drugs  came  to  $95  last  year  for  the  two 
of  them— "We're  practically  never  sick— just 
an  occasional  cold." 

The  Redds  believe  in  dressing  well  and  spent 
$605  last  year  in  clothes  for  the  two  of  them. 
Barry  charged  about  $200  of  this  at  a  Madison 
Avenue  clothing  store  for  a  dozen  shirts  and 
a  new  suit.  His  wardrobe  consists  of  five  sum- 
mer suits  and  five  winter  ones,  three  sports 
jackets,  four  pairs  of  summer  slacks,  two 
winter  felt  hats,  two  summer  straws,  two  rain- 
coats, a  polo  coat,  a  Harris-tweed,  a  gabar- 
dine and  a  spring-weight  topcoat,  six  pairs  of 
walking  shorts  and  ten  pairs  of  shoes  at  about 
$24  a  pair. 

"All  these  clothes  are  in  good,  wearable 
condition.  I  get  rid  of  something  the  minute 
it  looks  shabby,"  explains  Barry.  "Now 
Jayne's  got  trunkloads  of  clothes  in  the  attic. 
She  never  throws  away  anything  because  it 
might  come  back  in  style." 

For  a  wool  dress  Jayne  will  pay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $50;  her  summer  cottons  range 
from  $20  to  $45.  She  has  her  shoes  mailed  to 
her  from  New  York.  A  clerk  in  a  shoe  depart- 
ment who  knows  what  she  likes  sends  her  four 
or  five  pairs  several  times  a  year  from  which 
she  makes  a  selection.  She  favors  medium- 
heeled  shoes  or  flats  of  Italian  design  for  which 
she  pays  between  $15  and  $19  a  pair.  For  a  hat 
she  will  spend  $25.  Last  year  she  charged  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars'  worth  of  items — "No 
major  purchases;  just  things  like  ccsmetics, 
and  stockings,  underwear,  accessories — things 
like  that."  Her  mother  mails  her  new  clothes 
continually. 

Charily  donations  of  $265  include  $250  to 
thechurch.  Both  of  the  Redds  attend  regularly; 
when  Jayne  is  visiting  her  parents,  he  attends 
with  the  next-door  neighbors. 

"I  hate  to  look  at  the  phone  bill,"  says 
Jayne.  "Whenever  I  call  home,  it's  about  a 
$10  call.  But  I  can't  think  of  any  other  way 
I'd  rather  spend  the  money."  Their  personal 


Ask  any 


WOMAN 


Success  in  matrimony  depends  not  on 
marrying  the  first  person  who  comes 
along,  but  on  marrying  the  right  person 
first. 

Daughter,  describing  school  play: 
"And  then  we  saved  the  scene  by  ad 
lipping." 

Two  wives  talking: 

First  Wife:  "Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful 
if,  for  just  one  day,  you  could  do  and  say 
exactly  what  you  wanted  to!" 

Second  Wife:  "Yes,  except  next  day 
you  wouldn't  have  anyone  to  talk  to." 

Young  boy:  "Having  your  pockets 
full  makes  you  feel  rich;  like  having  a  lot 
of  empty  pop  bottles  in  the  basement." 

Bride  about  her  quite  new  husband: 
"He's  getting  the  idea  now,  but  in  the 
beginning  he  threw  his  clothes  around 
until  the  house  looked  like  the  aftermath 
of  a  burglary." 

One  woman  about  another:  "She  stays 
in  bed  until  noon,  and  then  her  husband 
thinks  she  is  simply  magnificent  when 
she  makes  a  dish  of  gelatin." 


larcelene  Cox 


When  a  man  clutters  his  car,  closets, 
coat  pockets,  drawers  with  things  he  can- 
not bear  to  throw  away,  he  reveals  a 
sentimental  nature  which  may  also  make 
him  cherish  and  faithfully  cling  to  his 
love  of  a  lifetime. 

My  grandmother  taught  me  a  keen  en- 
joyment (almost  reverence)  for  all  veg- 
etables. I'm  still  grateful  to  her,  for  when 
a  waitress  brings  beets  after  I  have  or- 
dered Lima  beans  or  broccoli,  I  can 
sincerely  say,  "It  really  doesn't  matter." 

Women  spend  their  lives  waiting:  to 
be  proposed  to,  for  a  man  to  come  home 
to  dinner,  for  babies  to  be  born,  for 
children  to  return  from  school  or,  in 
later  years,  from  an  evening  out.  It  seems 
the  marriage  ritual  for  a  bride  should 
read,  "I  promise  to  love  honor,  obey  .  .  . 
and  wait  with  tranquillity." 

A  mother  who  had  had  four  sons 
finally  had  a  baby  daughter.  That  night, 
one  of  her  older  boys  telephoned  her  at 
the  hospital.  "What  do  we  have,  mom?" 
he  wanted  to  know.  "Why,  didn't  your 
father  tell  you?"  asked  the  mother.  "Yes, 
but  he  says  it's  a  girl." 


bill  averages  around  $17  a  month;  business 
calls  (for  which  they  are  reimbursed  by  the 
firm)  bring  the  usual  monthly  phone  bill  to 
about  $84. 

Barry  drives  to  work  with  a  neighbor  who 
drops  him  within  a  $1.45  cab  ride  from  his 
plant.  It  would  be  considerably  cheaper  to 
take  the  train— and  occasionally  he  does— but 
driving  is  pleasanter,  with  no  trains  to  catch. 
Cab  fares,  lunches,  and  fresh  flowers  for  the 
house  twice  a  week  bring  Barry's  city  expenses 
to  $755  a  year. 

Upkeep  on  their  late-model  $5000  car  comes 
to  $1773  yearly.  Barry  lists  a  third  of  his 
mileage  under  "Unreimbursed  business  ex- 
penses" on  his  income  tax.  He  and  Jayne  add 
another  1 1,000  miles  a  year  in  personal  use. 

"I  can't  save,"  says  Barry.  "But  1  find  that 
when  an  insurance  premium  falls  due,  I  can 
always  manage."  For  this  reason,  he  carries 
$40,000  worth  of  life  insurance  ($  1 0,000  of  this 
is  low-cost  GI)  at  a  cost  of  $649  yearly. 

The  next  large  item  on  the  Redds'  expense 
sheet  is  gifts.  This  $825  yearly  includes  the 
$200-300  he  spends  on  Jayne  at  Christmas 
(usually  gold  jewelry,  French  perfume,  negli- 
gees) and  the  presents  she  charges  at  the  store 
for  him  (hat,  slippers,  pajamas,  undershorts). 
Flowers  to  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  come  to  $80;  and  family  presents  may 
include  clocks,  sterling-silver  meat  platters, 
monogrammed  towels,  cashmere  sweaters. 

Jayne  has  her  hair  "styled"  in  New  York 
whenever  she  can;  then  has  her  Cleveland 
hairdresser  copy  it.  "My  New  York  hair- 
dresser wonders  why  I  don't  fly  in  twice  a 
year  for  permanents  like  his  other  out-of- 
town  customers — but  they're  mostly  Texans!" 
She  has  her  hair  shampooed  and  set  every 
week.  When  Barry  gets  his  hair  cut  every  ten 
days,  it  costs  him  S5.  This  includes  a  shampoo, 
tonic,  haircut,  shoeshine  and  fifty-cent  tip. 
He  never  gets  a  manicure,  as  he  considers  them 
sissified.  "Or  maybe  I'm  embarrassed  to  hold 
hands  with  the  manicurist."  Ail  told,  tiiey 
spend  a  total  of  $416  yearly  at  the  barber's 
and  hairdresser's. 

Although  for  many  years  the  Redds  bout;ht 
things  on  time,  their  experience  in  Connecticut 
when  their  income  was  unexpectedly  halved  v\  as 
a  sobering  one.  The  only  item  they  are  cur- 
rently buying  on  time  is  their  car.  "T've  never 
finished  paying  for  a  car  since  I  bought  my 
first  one  in  1 946,"  says  Barry.  "Does  anyone?" 
The  Redds  now  charge  other  major  purchases 
on  a  ninety-day  plan  and  pay  them  off  in  three 
installments. 

"Our  investments  and  cash  savings  are 
nil,"  remarks  Barry,  "but  at  least  we  don't  owe 
anything.  Except  for  a  new  dinette  set  we 
just  bought  for  the  kitchen  for  $450.  It's  card- 
table  size — glass  and  wrought  iron,  very 
good-looking.  Then  there's  the  $3300  I  owe 
the  company.  Just  this  week  we  learned  that 
we're  going  to  inherit  several  thousand  dol- 
lars from  a  relative  who  died  recently.  This 
money  we  have  definitely  decided  to  invest  in 
stocks  and  bonds." 

He  gazed  out  the  window  of  his  cedar- 
paneled  basement  recreation  room  at  Jayne's 
large  flower  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  lot.  "I'm 
thinking  of  putting  a  door  through  the  wall 
here  and  adding  a  patio  for  outdoor  barbe- 
cues, and  there's  room  for  a  swimming  pool 
too.  Jayne's  against  it.  Ever  since  we  got  mar- 
ried, she's  been  yearning  for  a  trip  abroad. 
It  isn't  the  money."  He  shrugged.  "If  I  wanted 
to  go  badly  enough,  I'd  slap  a  second  mort- 
gage on  the  house.  It's  the  time  element.  I 
just  can't  take  six  weeks  off  in  the  foreseeable 
future;  too  many  business  plans,  too  many 
projects  Don't  think  I'm  feeling  sorry  for  my- 
self." He  laughed.  "Jayne's  a  demanding  kind 
of  wife,  but  then  what  she  wants.  1  want.  And 
most  of  all  I  want  to  be  successful.  I'm  happi- 
est when  I'm  working  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
And  Jayne's  been  ottered  a  teaching  job  out 
here— she  needs  something  like  thtit  to  keep 
her  occupied." 

There  was  a  sudden  pounding  of  lists  on  the 
door  upstairs  and  childish  shouts  of  "Hey, 
Uncle  Barry!" 

"It's  the  gang,"  he  announced  happily. 
"Time  for  our  softball  game  and  double 
banana  splits  afterward.  Hold  it,  kids!"  With 
a  wide  grin,  he  raced  for  the  pale  pink  front 
door.  END 
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Add  your 
own  personal  touch 
to  a  great  chili . . . 
add  cheese  to 


Dennison's 

Chili  con  Carne 


When  your  family's  appetite  meter  registers  "Empty!" 
start  with  Demiison's  Chih  con  Carne  for 

lots  of  lean,  juicy  beef, 

the  tenderest  unbroken  beans, 

the  zestiest  chili  flavor. 

Then  add  grated  or  sliced  golden  Cheddar  to  the  chili,  and 
top  with  cheese  slices.  Heat  in  350°  oven  for  30  minutes. 
For  a  crisp  touch,  garnish  with  chopped  green  peppers, 
green  onion  and  shredded  lettuce.  Your  Dennison's  chili 
creation  will  be  hot  and  h(^arty.  with  melted  cheese  mean- 
dering mellowly  through  cwvy  bile. 


Family  size  serves  6. 
Couple-size  is  just  right  for  2. 
Also  available  wilhoul  1h-.iiis. 


Western  families 
prefer  Dennison's 
Chili  con  Carne 
to  all  others 
...yours  will,  too. 


CHILI 

CON  CARNE 

!VVITH  BEANS) 


CHILI 

CON  CARNE 


(WITH  BEANS) 


THE  HAPPY  RICH 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  59 


"She  had  to  go  shopping.  So  I  thought  I'd 
come  anyway.  I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

"I  don't  mind,"  he  said  with  a  perfectly 
straight  face,  because  she  looked  nervous. 
"Mrs.  Hopkins  is  here,"  he  added.  "The 
housekeeper." 

"I  didn't  mean  " 

"I  know  you  didn't,"  he  said.  "I  just  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I  didn't  either." 

"Oh,  good,"  she  said  in  evident  relief. 

He  wondered  how  he  must  seem  to  her,  a 
man  of  thirty,  divorced,  living  alone  in  a  big 
house.  He  wondered  how  much  nerve  it  had 
taken  for  her  to  run  that  half  block  through 
the  snow. 

He  asked  Mrs.  Hopkins  to  put  the  coffee  on, 
and  then  he  took  Carla  on  a  tour  of  the  house. 
She  exclaimed  o\er  everything:  the  tiled  fire- 
places in  the  bedrooms;  the  circular  den  in  the 
cupola;  the  parlor,  now  Ben's  office,  with  the 
monstrously  ugly  and  useful  Victorian  roll-top 
desk.  They  ended  up  in  front  of  the  fire  in  the 
living  room. 

"It's  wonderful,"  she  said.  "Some  people 
like  new  places.  But  there's  something  about 
an  old  house  that's  so  safe.  In  a  town  where 
I  used  to  live,  there  was  a  house  a  lot  like  this 
one.  Coming  home  from  school,  I  used  to  go 
three  blocks  out  of  my  way,  every  day,  just 
to  walk  by  it.  Have  you  always  lived  here?" 

He  nodded.  "My  grandfather  built  it." 

"Was  he  a  cattle  king?" 

Ben  smiled.  "No;  he  had  a  chain  of  grain 
elevators." 

"Do  you  still  have  them?" 

"No.  My  father  sold  out  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"This  and  that,"  he  said.  "I  have  some  land 
and  some  cattle.  Last  year  I  tried  for  a  couple 
of  oil  wells." 

"Did  they  come  in?" 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Thai's  too  bad." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  would  have  been  nice." 

He  had  lost  a  lot  of  money  on  the  wells.  It 
had  been  a  crazy  gamble,  but  he  had  thought, 
\V/iy  not?  He  had  no  responsibilities,  nobody 
cared  what  he  did.  If  anyone  could  take 
chances,  he  could. 

"It's  always  seemed  to  me,"  Carla  said, 
"that  rich  people  don't  have  problems  like 
other  people." 

"I'm  not  rich."  Ben  said. 

"From  where  I  am,  you  are,"  she  said. 

He  thought  about  it,  and  decided  that  she 
was  right.  "We  have  problems,"  he  said.  "Just 
like  everyone  else.  We  get  our  hearts  broken, 
and  we  get  sick,  and  we  die.  All  the  usual 
stufT." 

"But  you  don't  have  any  of  the  little  things," 
she  said.  "Like  having  only  one  decent  dress. 
Or  not  being  able  to  afford  the  movies.  The 
movies!  And  if  your  hearts  are  broken,  you 
can  divert  yourselves.  And  if  you  get  sick  you 
can  have  the  best  doctors.  And  somehow  when 
rich  people  die,  they're — they're  not  as  dead 
as  everyone  else." 

"You'll  probably  be  rich  someday  your- 
self," he  said.  "Then  you'll  see." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  said. 

Before  she  left,  they  made  a  date  to  go  skat- 
ing that  evening. 

"I  haven't  been  on  skates  for  about  ten 
years,"  Ben  said.  "You're  sure  you  don't  want 
to  go  with  someone  your  own  age?  What 
about  that  boy  last  night?" 

"Oh,  him,"  Carla  said.  "I'll  see  you  at 
eight." 

That  night  he  and  Carla  went  skating.  The 
next  night  they  went  to  the  movies,  and  the 
next  night  they  went  to  a  dance  at  the  c<Hintry 
club. 

Everything  about  her  interested  him.  He 
found  her  amusing,  and  touching,  and  mysti- 
fying. She  was  not  a  very  good  dancer.  Why? 
She  must  have  been  to  a  lot  of  dances.  She 
was  not  quite  sure,  yet,  of  her  beauty.  He 
caught  her  looking  anxiously  at  herself  in 
occasional  mirrors.  She  had  a  directness  that 
might  pass  as  sophistication,  but  that,  to  him, 
had  the  ring  of  a  call  for  help.  At  dinner,  he 
saw  her  staring  at  the  silver  with  disapproval, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  send  it  all  back  lo  the 


kitchen.  Then  it  struck  him 
simply  trying  to  decide  which  fo 

Gradually  he  realized  that  he 
love  with  her.  He  had  no  idea  w 
turned  his  feeling.  But  it  was  ob 
wanted  to  marry  him. 

She  had  no  line,  no  subtlety 
nique,  but  she  was  absolutely 
get  him.  She  was  very  method 
She  asked  him  all  sorts  of  quest 
and  dislikes — his  favorite  i'oods,  t 
his  politics,  religion  and  philos 
She  asked  about  his  childhood 
his  family  and  friends.  He  felt 
doing  a  term  paper  on  Ben  A^ 

She  gave  him  her  background 
tions.  with  gravity  and  respect* 
applying  for  a  job.  She  was  e 
father  had  deserted  her  mother 
was  a  baby,  and  her  mother  had 
or  unwilling,  to  keep  her.  SI' 
brought  up  by  assorted  aunts  an 
small  towns,  sometimes  on  farms 
good  grades  in  school.  She  cou 
swim  and  cook.  She  had  a  scliol 
lege,  and  she  was  majoring  in 
wanted  to  better  herself,  and  she 


%Jn  the  night  after  Christmas, 
for  the  first  time.  They  had  gon^ 
and  it  was  late,  and  they  were 
car  in  front  of  his  house.  She  hacl 
him  all  the  way  home.  He  couldl 
was  frightened,  but  that  she  wante  j 
her,  so  he  did.  Her  lips  were  dry] 
was  an  awkward  kiss. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  in  a  small 
not  very  good  at  this.  I  haven'' 
dates." 

He  moved  a  little  away  from  h^l 
to  make  her  nervous,  and  took  hci 
token  of  friendship. 

"I  should  think  you'd  have 
you  wanted,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  know 
high  school.  It  helps  if  you  ha\l 
clothes,  and  live  in  the  right  sortf 
the  right  part  of  town.  I  always 
wrong  part  of  town.  I  didn't  war! 
with  the  boys  in  my  neighborhl 
afraid  I'd  fall  in  lo\e  with  one  of  thj 
married,  and  iie\er  get  away.  Sl 
stayed  home.  And  at  college,  so  f;| 
had  time  to  do  anything  but  work| 
It's  funny,  though,  I  alwa\s  wante 
with  somebody  like  you.  And  nov 
and  I  realize  I  should  have  piactici 

He  laughed.  "Oh,  Carla,"  he  s:[ 

"What?" 

"Just  'Oh,  Carla.'  Come  on.  It' 

They  walked  in  silence  to  the] 
front  door. 

She  took  out  her  key  and  turn! 
"Ben,"  she  whispered,  "why  did  yl 

"I  laughed  because  I'm  in  love[ 
he  said.  "LJnpracticed  as  you  are.'i 

Her  mouth  flew  open.  "Are  you| 
cried. 

"Sh-h,"  he  said.  "Don't  wake  u|J| 

sons.  Yes,  I'm  sure." 

"But  how  could  you  be?"  she  sil 
"I  don't  know  how.  I  just  an| 

mind?" 

"No."  She  giggled.  "It's  so  funny] 
Her  whisper  turned  into  a  little 
had  it  all  planned  how  I'd  write  toyi 
you  back  for  a  weekend,  maybe,  :[ 
didn't  work,  how  I'd  wangle  an  Ll 
tion  with  the  Petersons,  I've  been  Jjl 
nights,  I  haven't  had  any  sleep  sl 
here,  1  have  hags  under  my  eyes.f 
about  how  to  get  you  to  fall  in  lovej 
and  here  you  already  have!" 

"I'ln  sorry,"  he  said,  and  then  i 
laughed,  and  shushed  each  other,  ai| 
some  more. 

He  wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  love(| 
something  warned  him  against  it. 

"We'll  talk  it  over  tomorrow,"  he| 
right?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said. 

They  spent  the  next  evening  at  a  I 
corner  of  the  country  club.  Carla 
something  to  her  hair,  and  borrow  ' 
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/■  black  dresses,  in  an  attempt  to  look 

;  Id  her  about  the  war,  and  about  Sally, 
t)  1  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
^)oked  at  him  for  a  minute  in  absolute 
:  her  eyes  wide  with  longing.  Then  her 
;  on  changed,  and  darkened,  as  if  she 
n  Jc  a  dangerous  decision. 
1  c's  just  one  thing,'"  she  said.  'T  like 

id  1  want  to  marry  you.  But  I  don't 

J." 

you  sure  you  don't?"  he  asked,  realiz- 
'fQ  spoke  that  the  question  was  ridicu- 

lodded.  'if  I  loved  you  I'd  want  to 
ou  no  matter  what.  But  the  truth  is  if 
n't  live  in  that  house,  and  have  what 
e,  I'd  go  back  to  school  like  a  shot  and 
■  someone  else.  So  maybe  you'd  rather 
ry  me  after  all." 

ibbed  his  hand  across  the  back  of  his 
Why  are  you  telling  me  this?"  he 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  you  to 

I  don't  think  so."  she  said.  "Anyway, 
to  be  fair." 

/oice  was  reasonable  and  steady,  as  if 
;re  discussing  a  business  contract.  It 
him  that,  to  Carla,  he  was  not  quite 
He  was  a  character,  a  symbol  of  the 
ihe  wanted.  But  she  exaggerated  the 
f  his  world.  He  had  no  right  to  let  her 


ely  by  now  men  will  admit  that  it 
lull  to  be  agreed  with,  and  also 
igerous.  For  the  moment  comes 

every  man  when  he  needs  hon- 
y  opposite  him,  offering  reality 
look  into,  mirroring  truth  clearly; 
d  because  he  has  asked  for  agree- 
nt  too  often  nobody  is  there,  only 

echo  comes. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  and  Sometimes  Men 
Alfred  A.  Knopf 


surprise,  her  hand  was  soft  and  warm,  and  the 
tension  had  gone  out  of  it. 

"You  see  it's  better  now."  she  said.  "Now 
that  I  know  you  love  me,  I  don't  have  to  try 
so  hard." 

"Is  it  that  important  to  you?"  he  said. 
"Oh,  yes,"  she  said. 

She  leaned  toward  him.  and  he  put  his  arms 
around  her  lightly.  Why  not?  he  thought. 
They  both  wanted  something.  She  wanted  the 
house  and  the  life  that  went  with  it.  And  he 
wanted  her.  Tonight,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
the  silence  of  the  house  seemed  friendly. 

She  lifted  her  head.  He  buried  his  hands  in 
her  hair  and  kissed  her,  carefully  at  first,  and 


then,  as  she  responded,  not  so  carefully.  She 
pressed  closer  to  him,  and  locked  her  arms 
around  his  waist. 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  leave."  she  said  after 
a  while. 

"1  suppose  so,"  he  said. 

Carla  began  to  push  her  hair  back  from  her 
face.  Then  she  ran  her  fingers  along  his  cheek 
and  over  his  mouth,  and  then  she  kissed  him 
again. 

"Tell  me  something,"  he  said.  "If  you're  not 
in  love  with  me,  what's  all  this?" 

Her  face  was  flushed,  but  the  flush  deep- 
ened. "Physical  attraction,"  she  said 

"Oh.  And  that  isn't  love?" 


"No,"  she  said  gravely.  "But  it's  certainly 
lucky,  isn't  it?" 

"Tt  certainly  is,"  he  said,  and  turned  away 
to  hide  the  smile  that  twitched  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

Four  days  later  they  were  married. 

They  flew  to  New  York  for  their  honey- 
moon. They  saw  se\eral  plays,  and  went  to  the 
art  galleries,  and  walked  through  Wall  Street 
He  bought  her  a  trunkful  of  clothes,  a  mink 
coat,  a  dozen  hats. 

Carla  had  never  been  in  a  big  city  before. 
She  had  never  eaten  a  lobster,  or  ridden  on  a 
subway,  or  seen  an  opera,  or  an  ocean,  or  a 


him.  He  looked  up.  and  saw 
ig  him  hopefully. 

11,  let's  think  about  it  for  a  while,"  he 

iiatever  you  like."  she  said  politely,  but 
;pair  in  her  face  made  him  forget  his 
nfusion.  He  saw  how  much  she  wanted 
ry  him,  and  he  could  only  guess  at  the 
5  it  must  have  taken  for  her  to  be 
with  him. 

pent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a  turmoil 
irtainty.  For  him  to  marry  Carla  would 
jtrayal  of  all  the  laws  of  romance.  But 
played  his  first  marriage  by  the  rules, 
hadn't  married  him  for  money— her 
was  a  wealthy  man.  He  and  Sally  had 
d  for  love.  They  had  had.  "our  song," 
5ur»  place."  He  had  proposed  to  her, 
y,  in  a  rose  garden,  and  she  had  said, 
bs,  Ben,  yes!"  and  melted  into  his  arms, 
lad  tried  to  do  all  the  right  things.  But 
ad  failed. 

;n  Ben  and  Carla  got  home,  she  said, 
dn't  we  go  into  your  house  for  a 

ion't  know,"  he  said.  "It's  late,  and 
;  talk.  If  we  do  get  married,  I  don't 
hem  saying  we  had  to." 
I  take  a  chance,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  be 
with  you.  I'm  still  scared  of  you,  and  I 
;o  see  if  I  can  get  over  it." 
1  right,"  he  said,  feeling  that  if  anyone 
i  be  seared,  he  should. 
y  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  made 
,  and  Ben  built  a  fire  in  the  living-room 
ice,  and  they  sat  in  front  of  it  and  drank 
xx;oa. 

lis  is  nice,"  Carla  said.  "The  first  time  I 
Phere  I  feh  like  the  little  match  girl.  But 
>v'm  getting  used  to  it."  She  paused.  "You 
I  '<ld  my  hand." 

ked  at  her— at  this  odd,  beautiful, 
li  agantly  practical  girl.  He  knew  exactly 
l>i  she  w'as  doing.  He  was  hooked,  and  she 
iceard  that  this  was  the  way  to  reel  him  in. 
e  Dndered  if  she  had  any  idea  how  deep  the 
Xi  had  gone.  But  he  took  her  hand.  To  his 


watching  your  weight? 


sweeten  with  SUCARYL 

it  has  no  calorie 


Whatever  it  is  you're  eating  or  drinking,  cooking  or  baking, 
you  can  save  a  lot  of  calories  by  sweetening  with  Sucaryl. 
And  there's  no  bitter  aftertaste.  At  drugstores  everywhere. 


1 


/Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  Illinois  a 


nd  Montreal,  Canada.  ^^Sucaryl-Abbotfs  Non-Calonc  Sweetener 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOlJ 


Sports  fans 


LOVE 
them 


Tuck  a 
bag  of  Vernell's 
Butterminfj  in  pocket 
or  parka. 
So  easy  to 
eat!  Pure  creamery 
butter,  other  premium 
ingredienti. 


"V^rnells 


MBUfTER  miRTS 

VANILLA  or  CHOCOLATE 

Vernell-Thompson  Candy  Co.,  Seattle 


From  all  over  the  worlil . . . 

gifts,  household  gadgets, 
jewelry,  teramits,  sta(ion- 
ery,  Christmas  cards.  Ciet 
|big  I  'ri  i;  C'a  i  ai  ihi  and  sales 
kit.  No  experience  needed. 

PEN  'N  BRUSH 

Room  9-448,  366  WacouJo  St. 
Sf.  Paul  1.  Minnesota 


I ABKICS  \ 


Look  for 


SPRINGMAID 
COTTONS 


in  blouses, 
skirts,  dresses 


MOXEY... 

In  Ytmr  Spart'  Tiiiiv 

Spare-time  income  can  help  you 
meet  expenses.  Write  for  details 
about  our  subscription-selling 
plan.  No  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

802  Independence  Square.  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


VARICOSE 
S  VEINS 

\  Tired  Legs,  Leg  Cramps  Relieved 
51  GAUGE  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

Nylon,  tull-foolod,  tull-toihionod.  So  Hh(;or,  tiify  look 
like  rc^;ular  iiyioriH  yet  ^ivc  comfortable,  uniform 
Hupport.  No  ovcrhoHc  ncedi-d.  In  French  Nude, 
While.  Hl.'ick.  At  Or.  Scholl-HKoot  Comfort' Shops, 
DruK,  l)('i>l.,  Sur({ical  Supply  Stores.  $12.9.'3  pair. 
Free  booklet— Dr.  SchoH'H,  Dept.  E2,  Chicago  10,  111. 


glass  of  champagne.  Slie  was  dizzy,  bedazzled, 
stricken  witti  joy. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  like  this,"  she  kept 
saying.  "I  knew  it!  1  didn't  know  I  could  he 
so  happy.  To  think  of  it— some  people  live 
this  way  all  their  lives.  I  don't  see  how  they 
can  stand  it !" 

"Sometimes  they  can't,"  Ben  said,  but  she 
missed  his  irony. 

On  the  night  before  they  were  to  leave,  they 
took  a  carriage  ride  through  Central  Park. 
Caria  leaned  back  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  throat. 

"You  know,  Ben,"  she  said,  "even  if  I  got 
struck  by  lightning  right  this  minute,  I'd  die 
happy." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  put  his  hand  over  her 
head.  "So  would  I."  he  said. 

Back  in  Red  Bluff,  he  totaled  up  the  bills. 
They  had  been  in  New  York  for  three  weeks, 
and  Ihcy  had  spent  a  loi  of  money.  Also,  be- 
fore his  marriage,  when  he  had  taken  chances 
out  of  boredom,  he  had  sold  a  couple  of  stocks 
short.  Now  they  continued  to  climb.  He 
held  on,  hoping  for  the  best,  but  finally  he  had 
to  take  the  lo.ss.  It  added  up  to  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  spring,  he  and  Carta  redecorated  the 
house.  They  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.  They 
bought  new  furniture,  and  papered  and 
painted,  and  had  the  garden  relandscaped. 
CarIa  had  never  had  so  much  as  a  room  of  her 
own  before,  and  Ben  couldn't  resist  the  pleas- 
ure of  letting  her  do  as  she  liked,  just  once.  He 
wanted  to  keep  his  part  of  their  bargain.  And 
then  he  was  afraid  of  losing  her.  He  told  him- 
self that  later  they  could  economize.  In  the 
meantime,  he  took  a  long  shot  on  the  market, 
and  lost. 

He  began  to  get  worried.  He  had  managed 
his  business  carelessly  after  Sally  left  him,  and 
now  the  cracks  were  beginning  to  show.  He 
had  enough  to  live  on  on  a  moderate  scale — 
but  Carla  had  not  married  him  for  life  on  a 
moderate  scale.  Now  and  then  she  reminded 
him  of  this  fact. 

One  day  she  said,  "Remember  I  told  you 
about  that  big  old  house  I  used  to  walk  by 
when  I  was  little?  I  was  so  miserable  in  those 
days,  and  I  used  to  think  if  I  could  just  live  in 
a  house  like  that,  I'd  be  happy.  And  the  funny 
thing  is,  I  was  right.  Ever  since  I  came  here, 
I've  been  happy." 

"So  have  I,"  he  said. 

It  was  true  that  they  were  happy.  They  had 
good  times  together,  and  they  enjoyed  being 
with  each  other.  But  they  were  not  really  close. 
He  never  felt  sure  of  her.  His  uncertainty  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  discuss  his  deepest 
problems  with  her.  He  told  her  nothing  about 
his  business,  and  he  worried  alone. 

1  le  borrowed  some  money  and  bought  two 
thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  steers  chewed 
up  tons  of  feed  while  cattle  prices  went  down 
and  down. 

After  that,  he  tried  a  final  throw  of  the  dice. 
He  put  in  three  thousand  acres  of  winter 
wheat,  and  his  luck  seemed  to  change.  The 
crop  was  good.  In  June,  he  drove  out  to  the 
farms  and  looked  at  the  burnished  acres  that 
would  save  him. 

One  night  there  was  a  terrible  electrical 
storm.  Ben  got  up  and  shut  the  windows. 
When  he  went  back  to  bed,  Carla  was  sitting 
up,  half  asleep,  her  hands  clasped  to  her 
shoulders. 

"It's  so  cold,"  she  murmured.  "It  must  have 
hailed  somewhere." 

He  felt  the  knot  of  fear  in  his  stomach. 

At  dawn,  the  call  came.  It  had,  indeed, 
hailed  somewhere,  and  his  wheat  was  a  total 
loss. 

A  few  weeks  later,  his  loan  at  the  bank 
came  due. 

After  his  talk  with  Omar  McCumber,  Ben 
sat  in  the  park  till  the  sun  went  down.  Then 
he  walked  home. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  Carla  had  set 
the  table  in  the  garden.  They  had  dinner  by 
candlelight.  Carla  was  wearing  a  soft  green 
cotton  dress,  and  her  face  was  relaxed  and 
lovely  in  the  shadow  of  the  safety  of  the 
house. 

She  was  growing  more  beautiful  all  the 
time,  and  more  certain  of  her  beauty.  He 
realized,  with  a  turn  of  despair,  that  if  she  left 


him  she  would  have  no  trouble  finding  some- 
one else,  and  that  she  must  know  it. 

After  dinner,  they  stretched  out  on  a  couple 
of  lawn  chairs  and  held  hands. 

"It's  nice  out  here,"  Carla  said.  "We  should 
put  in  a  swimming  pool." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

He  wanted  a  cigarette,  but  he  hated  to  let 
go  of  her  hand.  He  was  not  sujv  whether  he 
would  ever  hold  it  again. 

Finally,  though,  he  lighted  the  cigarette. 
The  words  that  he  had  dreaded  for  so  long 
would  have  to  be  spoken.  "Carla,"  he  said, 
"there's  something  I  have  to  tell  you." 

He  went  slowly,  taking  it  step  by  step,  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  he  had  done,  and  why  it 
had  all  gone  wrong.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  didn't  say 
anything. 

"Carla?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  understand," 
she  said  in  a  dazed  voice.  "I  don't  see  how  this 
could  happen.  How  did  it  happen?" 

"I  tried  too  hard,"  he  said.  "I  got  scared. 
When  you  get  scared,  nothing  works." 

"But  what  will  you  do  ?"  she  demanded,  and 
he  noticed  she  said  "you,"  not  "we." 

He  told  her  about  his  plan  to  sell  the  house 
and  move  to  the  farm.  "I  think  in  a  few  years 
I  can  get  things  put  back  together  again,"  he 
said.  "But  it  won't  be  easy." 

"I  used  to  live  on  a  farm,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  like  it." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  asking  you  to 
come  with  me.  That  wasn't  part  of  our  bar- 
gain. You  can  have  an  apartment  somewhere, 
or  go  back  to  college— whatever  you  want. 
I'll  give  you  as  much  as  I  can,  and  when  things 
get  better  for  me,  I'll  see  to  it  they're  better 
for  you  too.  It  isn't  much,  but  it's  the  best  1 
can  do.  I'm  sorry." 

"But  I  don't  want  an  apartment,"  she  pro- 
tested, her  vt)ice  rising.  "I  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  school.  I  want  to  stay  here.  I  want 
things  to  be  the  way  they  were!" 

"So  do  I,"  he  said.  "But  Carla,  we  can't — 
I  can't — it's  impossible." 

She  stared  at  him,  and  he  saw  that  at  last 
she  understood.  Her  hand  flew  to  her  throat. 
"Then  everything's  ruined!"  she  cried. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  ran  across  the 
lawn  and  into  the  house.  The  screen  door 
slammed  behind  her. 

He  started  to  follow,  and  then  stopped.  It 
was  no  good  talking  to  her  now. 

Once  before,  his  life  had  been  leveled  to  the 
roots.  He  had  thought,  then,  that  there  was 
not  enough  left  of  him  for  it  ever  to  happen 
again.  It  was  remarkable  to  discover  how 
wrong  he  had  been. 

He  stayed  in  the  garden  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  he  went  in,  and  walked  slowly  up  the 
stairs. 

The  bedroom  door  was  open,  and  Carla  had 
left  a  light  on  in  the  corner.  She  was  lying  on 
the  bed,  still  wearing  the  green  dress.  She  had 
been  crying,  but  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  he 
couldn't  tell  whether  or  not  she  was  asleep. 

He  sat  quietly  on  the  sofa  by  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  night.  After  a  while,  he 


became  aware  of  something,  and  turntj 
head.  Carla  was  watching  him. 

"You  look  terrible,"  she  said. 

He  managed  a  smile.  "I  feel  terrible|| 
told  her. 

She  sat  up  and  clasped  her  hands 
her  knees.  "Ben,"  she  said,  "are  you  son 
married  me?" 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Just  like  that?  You  don't  even 
think  about  it?" 

"I  don't  even  have  to  think  about  it.' 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
didn't  you  ever  tell  me  what  was  hapj 
to  you?"  she  said.  "The  stock  markefl 
the  cattle.  And  the  night  it  hailed.  I  wasj 
that  night.  You  could  have  told  me." 

"I  was  afraid  I'd  lose  you,"  he  said.j 

She  studied  his  face  as  if  she  had  ni 
him  before.  "Yes,  I  suppose  you  wei 
murmured.  It  was  very  quiet  in  th( 
"It's  funny,"  she  said.  "I  think  I  knew 
thing  like  this  would  happen.  It  was 
dream  for  me — meeting  you,  and  mar 
you,  and  living  here — none  of  it  seemed 
I  think  I  knew  from  the  start  that  it  wa 
good  to  last,  and  that  someday  I'd  ha 
wake  up." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
wake  you  up." 

"But  you  did."  Her  eyes  filled  with' 
"It  was  awful,  Ben.  Down  there  in  the 
tonight  I  felt  as  if  the  sky  were  falling  ii 
been  lying  here  thinking  about  the  houi 
the  clothes,  and  the  trips,  and  our 
gether,  everything,  lost,  gone." 

He  opened  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
lessness. 

"And  you,"  she  said.  "You  were  parti 
dream.  You  never  seemed  real  to  me, 
You'd  been  everywhere,  and  done  everyl 
You  were  so  sure  of  yourself.  And  you 
rich.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  ( 
be  worried,  or  scared.  You  didn't  act  asi 
were.  It's  no  wonder  I  didn't  love  you. 
can't  love  someone  who  isn't  real." 

"Oh,  I'm  real,"  he  said.  " 

"Yes,  1  know."  She  came  over  to  hini 
took  his  hands  in  hers.  "You're  real,  i 
talk  to  you.  I  can  touch  you.  I  can  lovej 

His  hands  tightened  around  hers.  "Doi 
sorry  for  me,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  and  she  was  crying  a 
"Don't  you  see?  Don't  you  understand' 
wide  awake,  and  nothing  I  care  about  is| 
I  thought  I  was  happy  because  of  the  me 
It  wasn't  the  money  at  all.  It  was  you.  I 
leave  you.  How  could  1  leave  you?  I  love 
Ben.  I  love  you !" 

He  looked  at  her  beautiful,  strange, 
denly  familiar  face,  and  a  marvelous 
welled  over  him. 

"Hey,"  he  said  gently,  "you're  sco' 

She  broke  into  a  smile.  "Oh,  Ben, 
cried,  and  threw  her  arms  around  him. 

He  kissed  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks  am 
warm,  salty  lips.  He  could  scarcely  belie' 
luck.  He  had  lost  his  money.  But 
found  his  wife.  " 


HOW  SAFE  IS  YOUR  HOME? 

By  JUNE  SCHWARTZ 

Kacli  year  Iwicc  as  many  people  are  kille<l  in  aceideiits  in  the  home  as 
in  all  of  industry,  is  your  home  accident -prone';'  It  doesn't  have  to  be. 


1.  Appoint  yourself  "head  safety 
engineer." 

2.  Assii;!!  a  "home  safely  <'oiiiinit- 
lee''  (hiishand,  children)  lo  make  a 
weekly  che<'k  list  of  possible  baxar<Is — 
slippery  throw  riijj;s,  toys  on  the 
floor,  doors  and  drawers  usually  left 
open,  poisons  in  medicine  cabinet. 

3.  Hold  regular  drills  so  everyone 
will  know  exactly  uhal  lo  do  in  case 
of  lire. 

't.  Prevent  fires  by  fre<|iieiil  inspcc- 
lioiiB — remove  trash  or  oily  rafis  from 
baseineiit,  repair  unsafe  electrical 
wiriii". 


5.  Keep  proper  equipment  on 
Iian<I  for  any  emergency:  fire  cxtin-- 
giiisbcr,  flaslili<;hl,  first-aid  kit. 

6.  At    the    family    dinner  table? 
throw  in  a  word  about  pe<lestrian,  | 
bicycle  and  traffic  safety.  Accident 
prevention  depends  on  good  (ittitiides, 
experls  say. 

7.  Get  your  family  up  early  so  they 
can  take  lime  to  be  safe  en  route  to 
school  or  business. 

8.  Help  your  husband  slay  safe  on 
the  job — scikI  bim  ofl  lo  work  with  a 
smile  and  an  iintroublvd  mind! 


Fluffy  chiffon  floats  over 
angy  lemon-flavor  sauce  as  it  bakes 

'ne  batter  makes  both  the  chiffon  and  the  sauce 


■  Yst  time  ever  in  a  mix— this  light  and  festive  dessert! 

eserves  to  be  served  in  your  clearest  crystal.  An  airy  lemon 
<oud  of  flavor  fluffs  up  over  a  luscious  pool  of  lemony  sauce. 

ake.in  a  casserole.  A  single  batter  divides  into  the  chiffon 
iid  the  sauce  as  it  bakes.  Try  it  on  your  family  soon.  And 
'atch  it  add  a  touch  of  elegance  to  your  very  next  party. 


LEMON 

FLAVOR 

Chiffon  Float 

H  DESSEtfT 


f. 


mm 


Fluffy  Chiffon  floating 

ontangy 
leinon-fkvor«l  sauce! 


Nothing  says  lovin' 
like  something  from  the  oven, 
and  Pillshuiij  says  it  best! 


7  a.m.  in 


Fun  is  to  share  . . .  and  so  is  the  comfort  of  Carter's  soft  cotton  knits!  Carter's 
long-wearing,  well-styled  underwear  is  tops  in  man  comfort  (boy  comfort, 
too! ).  Needs  no  ironing.  Won't  shrink  out  of  fit  because  it's  Carter-Set.  Share 
the  good  news  with  your  menfolk  .  .  .  buy  them  some  Carter's  soon! 


Boys'  Super  T-Shirlt.  Nevabind  sleeves. 

2-12  yrs.  $1.  14-20  yrs.  $1.25.  Boys' Briefs.  Elastic 

waist.  2-12  yrs.  85^-$1.00.  14-20  yrs.  95(f-$l.lS. 


Men's  Super  T-Shirl.  Nevabind  sleeves. 
Sizes  S-M-l-XL.  $1.50.  Men's  Foulard  Prinf 
Knit  Boxers.  Sizes  30-44.  $1.65. 
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"WHEN  THEY 

ARE  (rcm 

very  very 
good 


0 

$0 

lie* 


and::  . 


\\  hen  they  run  smoothly, 
automatic  devices  give  us 
new  freedom.  When  they  fail, 
we  need  help  —  fast. 
A  new  look  at  appliance  service 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 
Homemaking  Editor 

HELP!  My  dishwasher  is  flooding  all  over 
the  floor;  what  do  1  do?"  Machines 
that  daily  perform  miracles  in  our  homes 
sometimes  turn  into  unmanageable  mon- 
sters, or  go  on  strike  coinpletely.  At  this 
point,  America's  housewives  are  at  the 
mercy  of  servicemen.  Why  are  they  so 
scarce  ...  so  long  in  coming  ...  so  expensive? 

The  Journal  can  take  some  credit  for  be- 
ing the  voice  of  America's  housewives  in  dis- 
tress. A  vice  president  of  one  of  our  largest 
appliance  companies  told  us,  "You  put  a 
bomb  under  us  with  that  first  service  SOS 
article  you  ran  back  in  1956,  and  we've  been 
concentrating  on  the  problem  ever  since!" 
So  we  are  grateful  that  most  manufacturers 
carry  their  responsibility  beyond  the  sale. 

The  most  practical  and  sensible  suggestion 
for  handling  the  problem  came  to  us  through 
homemakers  who  know  that  devices  that 
take  over  complicated  tasks  must  be  backed 
by  good  service.  A  young  mother  of  three,  a 
redhead  who  knows  how  to  get  what  she 
wants,  said,  "\  buy  equipment  that  is  backed 
by  a  local  reputation  for  fast  and  reliable 
servicing.  No  service — no  sale!" 

Another  housewife,  in  Denver,  said,  "I  go 
where  I  can  count  on  service  if  anything  goes 
wrong." 

In  Oregon,  a  mother  with  six  told  us,  "We 
wash  five  or  six  loads  a  day,  and  Harden  has 
helped  keep  the  machines  spinning.  He's  our 
man  for  everything  now." 

For  answers  to  some  of  the  most-often- 
asked  questions  about  appliance  service,  we 
went  to  successful  servicemen. 

Whom  do  I  call 

in  time  of  trouble? 

When  there  is  a  crisis  to  deal  with,  there 
isn't  time  to  delve  into  the  complexities  of 
selecting  a  service  company.  So  prepare  for 
emergencies  well  in  advance,  if  you  can,  by 
locating  a  repairman  before  you  need  him. 
The  dealer  from  whom  you  purchased 
should  be  your  guide.  He  either  has  a  service 
department  or  can  refer  you  to  an  authorized 
company  that  knows  the  product  well.  Ask 
about  rates — and  guaranties  for  work  com- 
pleted. We  like  the  way  soine  service  com- 
panies on  first  visits  leave  labels  with  tele- 


phone numbers  for  attaching  hand 
pliances — ready  for  reference. 

Why  are  many  new  appi 
so  service-prone? 

Most  homemakers  plan  to  use  i- 
equipment,  reasonably  cared  for,  1 
ten  years.  If  that's  unrealistic,  theief 
product  has  not  served  them  well. 
do  not  want  to  exchange  applianc  isi 
quently  as  the  family  trades  an  old  fi 
new  one.  New  devices  perform  coria 
tasks  today  and  require  more  mai  nai 
and  replacement  of  worn  parts.  By  ;[ 
son,  Frank  Gilmore,  New  York  ser  i 
said,  "Mother's  machines  had  few 
advantages,  so  the  only  service  the, 
was  occasional  tinkering."  \ 

is  there  any  way 

we  can  judge  about  servl 

"How  in  the  world  can  you  \t 
product  will  do  a  job  when  all  th 
models  look  pretty  much  alike?" 
fornia  serviceman  offered  help:  "A 
the  simpler  designs  have  fewer  pat 
out  of  adjustment.  In  a  full  line,  th 
in  the  middle-price  bracket  are  eas; 
care  of,  although  they  do  not  hav 
most  advanced  features."  He  added  ia 
times  our  regular  customers  ask  be  ill 
buy  new  devices  which  models  we' 
gave  good  performance." 

What  service  J 
are  we  entitled  to  free?  W 

No  wonder  there  has  been  confusi 
of  all,  every  reliable  manufacturer  si 
hind  his  product  with  a  warrant »l» 
offers  to  replace  defective  parts.  0"^^ 
offer  is  good  for  a  year,  and  o'"^ 
sealed  units  it  may  be  for  five  years  * 
warranties  extend  to  paying  for  the  «" 
replace  new  parts.  Sometimes  deal  I* 
warranties  with  guaranties  to  sup[ ' 
costs.  So,  say  our  committee  of  ser 
when  you  are  buying,  ask  about  tin 
If  answers  seem  vague,  keep  askini 
buying,  it's  important  to  know:  WIv 
the  servicing?  How  long  will  pan 
placed  free?  Is  there  a  charge  for  l.i 

Why  can't  they  tell  me 
when  they'll  come? 

"How  can  they  expect  us  to  stay  h'!" 
wait  for  them  to  come  to  fix  the 


jon't  give  us  any  idea  when  it  will 
is  common  discussion  among 
rs,  frustrated  because  they  need 
and  are  pushed  into  keeping 
ities  swinging  along.  Our  service 
tted  this  is  a  problem.  Calls  usu- 
;heduled  in  the  order  received, 
/e  can't  tell  exactly  how  long  each 
ke  or  what  traffic  will  be  like." 
me  company  did  make  it  policy, 
e  heartily  approve,  to  ask  women 
;  they  would  be  at  home,  and  set 
■dingly.  None  of  the  men,  we 
allowed  to  go  into  a  house  when 
ome,  even  if  there  is  a  note  on  the 
is  a  protection  all  around. 


I  es  it  cost 
^\  a  man  just  look? 

S£  ice  people  say  that  the  fairest  way 
fei  for  products  not  covered  by  war- 
;c  ervice  contracts  is  a  per-call  basis. 
«i  ceman  who  doctors  appliances  is 
tl  to  a  house-call  fee  as  a  medical 
;i  Paul  Dox,  of  Illinois,  went  on  to 
Ji  sometimes  customers  seem  to  re- 
it  le  man  has  to  come  again,  yet  we 
ir  cn  by  the  hour."  Fees  are  pretty 
rc  11  any  one  area,  usually  between 
in  >6  for  the  first  half  hour  plus  parts, 
le^ompany  is  adopting  a  new  fixed 
r  ch  call  plus  a  set  price  for  the  type 
d  c.  "There  is  a  lot  of  kicking  about 
h  )st  of  service,"  a  Southern  service- 
j  but  the  price  is  for  more  than  the 
li  -—for  instance,  parts  and  tools  we 
I  into  cash." 

t. ervice  trucks 
r  o  m  mon  parts? 

;  Miic-look-then-come-again-and-fix 
kcs  so  long — and  adds  up  in  the 
I  Women  who  wish  for  prompt 
'  ii;ili/e  a  portable  store  with  needed 
;  cd  at  the  curb.  The  idea  isn't  too 
,  c  lind!  One  company  has  1100 
V  li  room  in  each  truck  for  500  parts 

I  Jcinand.  These  repair  parts  are 
;abtHit  $3000  for  each  truck— quite 
•  lent  in  good  service. 

c  are  invariably  exceptions.  Some 
'iiiplicated  machines  have  10,000 

I I  wouldn't  it  be  the  odd  part  we 
I  t  solution,  our  service  panel  said, 
I  ribe  the  failure  as  completely  as 
s  vhen  reporting  the  trouble — per- 
I  can  tell  what  parts  to  bring. 

Id  I  do 

not  satisfied? 

in  doubt  about  the  quality  of  serv- 
es charged,  call  the  dealer  first  and 
le  situation.  Sometimes  this  isn't 
*f  you  or  the  dealer  has  moved, 
.irt  the  problem  to  the  nearest  rep- 
e  of  the  manufacturer  (tTie  name 
the  classified  pages  of  the  telephone 
r  that  leads  to  improvement.  As 
sort,  write  to  the  manufacturer's 
lanager  or  home-service  director, 
le  and  address  are  on  the  name 
3  bring  action,  your  letter  must 
lis,  such  as  model  number,  date 
;  of  purchase,  and  a  summary  of 
lem. 


HOW  DO  YOU 
WITH  SERVICEMEN? 

md  servicemen  have  complaint  ses- 
).  It's  only  fair  to  hear  what  they 
iay. 

u  do  your  homework? 

irst  thing  washed  in  most  new  wash- 
:  direction  book,"  said  serviceman 
^  large  share  of  service  calls  is  due 
per  operation— could  be  avoided  if 
;r's  instructions  had  been  followed, 
len  trouble  looms,  look  at  these  in- 
s—there may  be  a  check  list  to  help 
:  the  trouble  without  calling  for  the 
an. 


Do  you  round  up  facts 
wlien  you  call? 

A  description  of  the  fault,  the  make  and 
model  number  of  the  appliance,  the  date 
purchased  and  the  dealer's  name  are  facts 
that  help  expedite  service.  "Our  dispatchers 
are  trained  to  spot  some  troubles  during 
phone  calls,  and  help  set  them  right."  Sev- 
eral companies  have  check  lists  near  tele- 
phones for  this  very  purpose. 

Are  you  "on  call"? 

Servicemen  usually  like  to  have  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  trouble,  then  be  left  to  them- 
selves to  ferret  out  the  difficulty. 

Do  you  keep  babies  and  pets 
safely  out  of  the  way? 

"We  love  babies  and  dogs  at  home— but  on 
the  job  it's  a  different  matter,"  explained  a 
service-department  manager. 


NOTES  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS 

We  welcome  improvements  that  contrib- 
ute convenience  and  new  ways  of  reducing 
drudgery.  But  we  are  not  impressed  with 
flashy  gadgets  designed  to  lure  rather  than 
work,  or  with  crash  programs  set  up  with 
such  speed  that  the  home  is  the  proving 
ground.  Fortunately,  these  are  rare. 

Every  one  of  us  plans  to  use  appliances 
just  as  it  tells  us  how  in  the  books.  But  even 
the  most  careful  make  errors,  so  we  are  grate- 
ful for  devices  that  will  stand  up  to  minor 
abuses.  When  parts  crack,  gaskets  wear,  sec- 
tions rust  and  stain  before  a  year  is  out,  we 
feel  dissatislied. 

Mechanical  marvels  of  today  have  so 
many  talents  that  informed  salesmen  who 
help  select  suitable  appliances  to  fit  the  need 
are  valuable.  Our  serviceman  panel  wishes 
salespeople  wouldn't  overemphasize  auto- 
matic features  and  neglect  the  customer's 
share  in  operation. 

We  know  getting  people  to  read  directions 
is  a  problem.  Simple  instructions— where 
possible,  attached  permanently  and  con- 
spicuously to  the  product — continually  re- 
mind users  of  best-use  ways.  They  help,  too, 
when  a  casual  user — a  friend,  a  nurse  or  a 
maid — runs  an  appliance.  For  the  important 
papers  relating  to  a  machine,  we  wish  for  a 
built-in  hook  or  slot  to  hold  them  at  hand. 


GOOD  NEWS 

In  the  past  two  years,  much  effort  and 
money  have  been  invested  by  appliance  man- 
ufacturers to  reduce  the  need  for  service.  The 
efforts  have  been  effective.  One  company 
tells  us  there  has  been  20  per  cent  less  service 
this  year  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Item: 
One  of  the  largest  companies  has  put  into 
operation  a  two-way  radio  system  for  met- 
ropolitan areas  so  men  in  the  field  can  be 
reached  at  once  and  routed  to  emergency 
calls.  Item:  Thirty  permanent  service  schools 
have  been  established  by  one  full-line  man- 
ufacturer to  provide  continuous  training  for 
people  who  keep  their  products  going.  Most 
companies  train  service  people  on  new  mod- 
els before  they  are  available  in  stores.  Item: 
Another  manufacturer  has  installed  com- 
puters and  calculators  to  keep  track  of 
parts — speed  delivery  time  of  replacements. 
Many  others  have  check  systems  too. 

"We  must  eliminate  excess  service  calls 
which  destroy  the  good  will  of  the  brand 
name  and  inconvenience  so  many  women," 
says  the  vice  president  of  one  washing- 
machine  company.  It's  heartening  that  at 
almost  every  factory,  new  models  are  en- 
gineered with  less  to  go  wrong  and  products 
are  now  designed  so  they  can  be  repaired 
from  the  front  without  disturbing  the  in- 
stallation. In  a  year  one  company  spent  $12,- 
000  on  clothing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  test- 
ing washers  and  dryers,  and  another  made 
10.000  cakes  and  biscuits  to  check  ovens. 
There  are  still  trouble  spots  such  as  large 
cities  and  inaccessible  rural  areas,  but  even 
here  plans  are  afoot  to  better  service.     e  n  d 


a  study  in  fashion 
a  lesson  in  fit 

New  school  Stride  Rites, 
in  sizes  and  styles  by  the  busload 
...  all  SO  carefully  fitted 
at  your  Stride  Rite  store. 


most  Stride  Rites  are  priced  from 
$6.50  to  $8.95,  according  to  size 
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TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16 


whether  they  are  afraid  that  he  will  beat  town 
with  the  thirty-two  cents.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
have  to  find  four  nickels  and  twelve  pennies, 
which  means  rifling  through  all  my  summer 
purses,  which  are  now  in  the  attic.  This  is  further 
complicated  on  days  when  Col  needs  fifteen 
cents  for  a  box  of  crayons  and  Gilbert  needs 
thirty-five  cents  for  a  new  speller.  I'll  be  glad 
when  they  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  ten  cents. 
After  all,  they're  entitled  to  a  profit  like  every- 
body else — and  dimes,  you  can  find  dimes. 


Another  thing  that  will  have  to  be  prepared 
while  the  children  sleep  (along  with  the 
lunches)  is  a  note  to  Johnny's  teacher  explain- 
ing just  precisely  what  ailed  him  when  he  was 
absent  from  school  last  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  This  will  be  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  I  don't  remember  his  teacher's  name 
(Sister  Mary  Arthur  was  his  teacher  last  year, 
but  that's  no  help)  and  I  will  have  to  address 
the  note  "Dear  Teacher,"  which  reveals  not 
only  that  I  am  woefully  out  of  touch  with  my 


My  sister  does,  too.  For  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  stages  wear  squashable,  wash- 
able Health-tex.  It's  the  niftiest  thriftiest  value  you  can  find  in  shorts,  slacks, 
shirts,  sets  and  such  In  knit  and  woven  fabrics.  Sizes  6  months  to  8.  Health-tex  is 
made  by  the  Standard  Romper  Co.,  Inc.,  1350  Broadway,  and  sold  at  very  nice  stores. 

Look  for  the  label. 


son  but  clearly  without  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary interest  in  the  fine  young  woman  who 
is  molding  his  character.  The  next  thing  is  that 
1  haven't  the  least  idea  what  ailed  him  last 
Tuesday.  His  eyes  were  glassy  and  he  was 
burning  up,  just  burning  up.  but  I  couldn't 
call  the  doctor  because  he  didn't  have  a  rash. 

If  the  children  are  going  to  be  sick  anyway,  I 
am  always  relieved  to  see  spots.  Anybody 
knows  that  you  are  within  your  rights  to  call  a 
doctor  if  there's  a  rash.  If.  however,  you  are 
heedless  enough  to  call  the  doctor  just  be- 
cause your  child  has  a  temperature  of  104° 
and  you're  frantic  about  him,  you  face  the 
possibility  that  by  the  time  the  doctor  arrives, 
a  day  after  he's  been  called,  the  invalid  will 
have  a  perfectly  normal  temperature  and  will 
be  calmly  engaged  in  making  a  tepee  out  of 
the  bedclothes.  The  doctor  may  be  perfectly 
polite  ("Just  keep  him  in  bed  for  forty-eight 
hours")  but  he  knows,  and  you  know,  that 
you're  an  idiot  and  a  hysteric. 

But  I  am  still  left  with  that  note  to  the 
teacher.  And  since  1  honestly  don't  know  what 
blight  was  upon  that  boy,  1  will  have  to  select 
an  illness  more  or  less  out  of  the  blue.  This  in- 
volves a  nice  balance  of  tone.  Anything  too 
casual  suggests  that  I  kept  him  home  on  a 
mere  idle  whim,  perhaps  to  polish  the  silver. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  don't  want  to  raise  alar- 
ums by  pretending  that  he  was  at  death's  door 
with  diphtheria,  which  he  is  even  now  pre- 
pared to  spread  through  the  whole  fourth 
grade.  I  usually  settle  for  "stomach  virus." 
That  seems  decently  incapacitating  without 
being  too  worrisome.  I  mean,  anything  in  the 
stomach  seems  private  and  contained  and 
wouldn't  appear  to  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the 
public-health  department. 

Once  I  ha\e  the  note,  and  the  milk  money 
and  lunches.  I  have  only  to  locate  hats,  jack- 
ets, rubbers,  schoolbooks  and  underpants. 
Now  I  buy  underpants  the  way  some  people 
buy  gin— recklessly,  extravagantly — and  I  se- 


crete them  at  various  key  pointsJi 
the  house.  As  a  result  I  can  ahvay^ 
clean  pairs  of  underpants  in  si; 
course  there  won't  be  a  single  pai  n 
or  size  twelve,  which  means  that  Iq 
go  wash  out  two  pairs  just  exact 
feckless,  unthinking  mothers  wh 
underpants. 

I  know  it's  an  admission  of  f;ii 
that  I  have  to  set  out  the  boys' 
them.  I  understand  that  in  u 
households  the  children  perfora  1 
services  for  themselves.  Indeed.  I  j 
though  I  won't  say  that  I  beiie\i 
various  parts  of  this  country  the 
month-old  infants  who  rinse  out 
diapers. 

What  remarkable  mothers  the' 
must  have!  I  stand  behind  them  e 
the  way.  The  only  reason  I  dt»n 
boys  get  everything  ready  for  ilje 
that  I  have  sensitive  eardrums  i( 
morning,  a  nervous  stomach — and 
tend  to  become  unhinged  by  the 
doomed  as  they  race  up  and  dow  n 
a  quarter  to  nine  hunting  for  lef 
right  mittens  while  announcing  t( 
air,  "I'm  gonna  be  late  and  sislcr'll 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  thing  and  ; 
sane,  I  do  the  amount  of  plann 
ordinating  that  would  be  invohei 
two  battalions  in  North  Africa.  Siv 
pens?  All  four  fly  out  the  door, 
lence  descends,  and  then  I  look  Lip 
who  is  inexplicably  back  and  she 
tically.  "Quick,  quick,  the  bus  i 
have  to  have  an  empty  tomato  c. 
inches  of  silver  foil  and  some  tape 
a  lamp!" 

One  solution  would  be  to  tutor 
home,  but  1  think  that's  illegal.  I 
it's  impossible  If  Colin  didn't  gi 
I'd  have  to  show  him  how  to  mak 

Oh,  bless  those  darling,  talented 


NEXT  MONTH 


SHOULD  THEY   OPEN   TO  EVERYONE? 

iiio<'ra<'\  uf  lake  il  lor  <;ranle<l  that  all  youns  people 


COLLEGE  DOORS: 

I  n  our  <li' 

a  "right"  to  a  hi>;li-sclio«)l  education.  Do  they  also  have  a  "right" 
go  to  college';"  A  top  group  of  educators  gathered  in  the  JouR.'y 
W  orkshop  to  cliscu.ss  the  problem.  See  if  you  agree  with  what  tl 
have  to  sav  in  "1-  (College  Kducation  a  Right  or  a  Privilege':*" 

HOW    MUCH    LUXURY    WILL    S30,000  BUILD? 

INow  yon  can  have  the  house  of  your  dreams,  complete  with  wt 
that  fold,  <l<M)rs  that  glide,  a  sunken  garden  viewed  from  the  dinil 
room,  an  open-air  play  yard  reached  through  the  childreirs  rool 
The  childreirs  room  is  one  big  room,  easily  transfornted  into  t  1 
when  one  child  is  sick,  or  when  extra  space  is  needed.  There"-  a 
|)ond  l)v  the  garage,  a  sociable  and  ample  kitchen,  a  bath  with  \ci 
Spanish  tiles.  It's  beautiful!  It's  new!   It"s  Journal  Portfolio  Hon  I  1 

LIVABLE,    LOVABLE,   WEARABLE  CASUALS 

(ilollio  \ni<Ticaii  women  reallv  love  best  .  .  .  easygoing.  easy-to-Wtl 
tweeds,  jersevs,  sweaters  and  "knits  "  .  .  .  colorful  comfortable  clotb| 
beautiful  and  becoming  all  winter  lonj 

BE    YOUR    OWN  DESIGNER 

"One  Pattern  .  .  .  Five  Versions"  is  sure  to  stimulate  i<Ieas  for  creati' 
women.  The  design,  chosen  because  it  is  the  most  Haltering  to 
ligures,  is  shown  made  up  in  everything  from  brocade  to  fake  1 
combined  with  wool. 


SHOULD    YOU    MAKE    YOUR    CHILD  "DIFFERENT"? 

Do  vou  want  your  child  to  conform?  Or  are  you  trying  hard  to  rf 
him  to  be  a  strong-minded  person  of  independent  outlook  '  Kith 
way,  you  are  headed  for  trouble  an<l  surprises.  Dr.  Sp<H'k  tells 
in  his  helpful  page  of  advice  for  mothers. 

MINISTERS'    WIVES   SHARE  THEIR    HOSPITALITY  SECRETS 

America's  No.  I  hostesses  are  ministers"  wives.  A  collection  of  thi 
most  delicious  recipes  is  here  for  all  to  enjoy. 

Also:  Firsi  installment  of  Alec  Waugh's  sure-to-be-talked-about  n< 
serial,  "Fuel  for  the  Flame"";  delicious  dishes  from  Joan  Fontaine's  o\ 
kitchen;  "Tell  Me.  D<M'tor"  (about  a  woman  who  began  to  grow  / 
young!);  "Making  Marriage  Work"";  and  much,  nmcb  more 

IN    THE    OCTOBER  JOURNAL 
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DIETED  DURING  IVIY  PREGNANCY 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  72 


;cond  visit  to  my  doctor,  three 
I  showed  a  weight  toss  of  5 
as  ecstatic,  but  the  doctor  didn't 
He  simply  told  me  that  most  girls 
n  the  early  stages,  and  to  stick  to 

iked  before  my  marriage  and  con- 
'terward.  The  working  was  easy. 
It  I  was  counting  calories,  it  was 
,1  round  of  coffee  breaks,  complete 
jd  pecan  rolls  or  surprise  birthday 
|i  drove  me  to  distraction.  While 
;rs  gorged  themselves.  I  would  de- 
,  ladies'  room  where  I  would  kick 
4  dwell  darkly  upon  the  sacrifices 
nake  for  her  children,  even  the 

)liday  season  approached,  I  pre- 
Jerry  to  help  me  convert  part  of 
It  into  a  recreation  room.  He  put 
le  paneling,  and  I  painted  an  old 
fio  and  other  castoff  furniture  a 
,low.  I  made  little  casement  cur- 
I  found  myself  taking  a  day  off 
to  paint  the  walls  and  the  floor. 
1  who  only  a  couple  of  months  ago 
|nough  energy  to  do  routine  house- 
even  glad  to  pass  up  a  nice  spick- 
Sce  day  for  a  chance  to  paint  a 
f  my  lonesome. 

^  and  New  Year's  were  a  little  on 
de.  I  attended  and  gave  holiday 
■ays  locating  myself  as  far  away 
reshments  as  possible.  I  welcomed 
in  upraised  glass  of  lomato  juice, 
xir  tree  was  down,  I  dispatched  all 
^nes  and  other  edible  decor  lo  the 
the  neighborhood. 
;light,  1  was  discovering  how  each 
ad  its  own  singularly  di.licious  fia- 
s  before  1  had  actually  taslcd  only 
e  salads  galore.  In  the  ollice,  my 
ited  of  soup,  a  bottle  of  skim  milk, 
fruit  1  could  swallow  before  work 
jiary's  appointment  revealed  that  I 
1.  1  was  foLir  months  pregnant  and 
I  required  10  pounds, 
i  r  months  flew  by  and  were  gone.  I 
b,  and  stuck  to  my  diet  to  avoid 
>  ly  of  those  10  pounds.  I  was  getting 
:  ;s,  plenty  of  vitamin  supplements, 
i  completely  satisfied.  There  was 
tie  trouble:  other  people! 
n't  tell  me  that  your  baby  will  be 
ight,  if  you  have  a  baby  in  the  first 
"After  you  get  home  from  the  hos- 
il  need  all  your  strength  for  those 
:ngs,  and  you  won't  get  strength 


from  the  bunny  food  you've  been  living  on!" 
But  I  knew,  and  my  regular  medical  checkups 
confirmed  the  fact,  that  1  had  never  been  in 
better  health. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  pregnancy  I  stopped 
working.  On  my  last  office  day  I  wore  a  regu- 
lar business  suit,  and  many  people  didn't  real- 
ize I  was  pregnant  and  leaving  because  I  was 
going  to  have  a  baby! 

Purely  because  it  was  the  conventional  thing 
to  do,  I  visited  a  maternity  shop. 

A  saleslady  approached  me  and  asked, 
"What  size?" 

"Well,"  I  floundered,  "I  don't  really  know 
what  size  to  get." 

"I  always  tell  mothers-to-be  to  buy  a  ma- 
ternity dress  in  the  same  size  they  ordinarily 
wear." 

"Then  let  me  try  on  a  sixteen,  please,"  I 
told  her. 

She  took  one  look  at  my  slightly  rounded 
contours,  and  then  brought  out  a  two-piece 
black  gabardine  dress.  It  had  a  kangaroo 
tummy,  and  a  lot  of  strings  hanging  from  the 
waistline.  And  it  was  a  size  9.  It  fitted  me 
perfectly ! 

The  big  day  finally  arrived. 

In  the  labor  room,  the  nurse  in  charge  be- 
gan her  cross-questioning: 

"What  did  you  weigh  at  the  onset  of  your 
pregnancy?" 

"One  hundred  thirty-two." 

"And  now?" 

"One  hundred  twenty-two." 
She  did  a  fast  double  take,  but  went  on  with 
her  duties. 

Our  baby  girl  weighed  six  pounds,  five 
ounces  at  birth.  She  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
good  health  and  began  to  gain  in  the  hospital. 
Once  the  scent  of  ether  had  left  my  room,  1 
asked  lor  a  scale.  It  read  102  pounds!  Thirty 
pounds  had  departed  into  oblivion.  1  closed 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  imagine  what  30  pounds 
of  butter  looked  like.  Would  I  be  able  to  lift  as 
much  as  that?  Bless  us! 

Then  the  people  began  again: 

"Wait'll  you  start  taking  care  of  Bonnie 
yoLirself!  You'll  simply  cave  in!"  .  .  .  "Ever 
hear  of  postnatal  depression?  That's  where 
you'll  lind  yourself  back  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  again!" 

Phooey  on  them;  I  had  more  energy  than 
ever.  Before  Bonnie  was  five  months  old,  I  had 
painted  every  room  in  the  house.  (I'm  still  too 
dumb  to  paper-hang,  but  I'd  love  to  learn!)  I 
dashed,  now  that  I  could  dash,  through  all  the 
housework,  and  always  had  energy  to  spare. 


Almost  all  my  old  clothes,  even  shoes,  found 
their  way  to  rummage  sales.  A  shopping  spree 
was  pure  heaven,  now  that  I  could  bear  to  look 
in  a  mirror.  With  the  old  weight  off,  I  looked 
so  much  younger!  A  magazine  boy  wrote  me 
mash  notes,  a  visiting  nurse  asked  me  if  my 
mother  was  home,  and  a  truant  officer  de- 
tained me  one  afternoon. 

Another  little  girl  has  joined  us.  This  time,  I 
didn't  lose  any  weight  while  pregnant,  but  I 
went  to  the  hospital  weighing  116  and  left 
weighing  102  a  second  time.  With  two  little 
girls  to  dress,  1  bought  a  sewing  machine.  De- 
signing and  making  dresses  for  my  daughters 
(and  myself)  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures. 


Alti"»ough  four  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
given  tJiat  diet,  I'm  still  not  quite  used  to  this 
new  me.  The  only  thing  that  remains  as  hu- 
miliating testimony  to  that  other  girl  is  a  wed- 
ding dress.  A  series  of  marks  is  visible  around 
the  waifetline  as  evidence  that  I  really  shouldn't 
have  tried  to  breathe  during  the  wedding 
reception. 

I  dc  n't  diet  any  more,  but  maintain  my  re- 
duced weight  by  eating  sensibly.  I  drink  a  lot 
of  milk,  eat  plenty  of  eggs,  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Today  I  feel  younger  and  peppier  than  ever. 
There  is  just  no  limit  to  what  good  health  and 
a  good  figure  can  do  for  a  girl !  end 
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Boys'  Scliools 


Peekskill  Military  Academy 


127th 
Year. 

Intensive  College  entrance  subjects  early,  including  Math- 
ematics, Sciences,  Foreign  Language.  English  composition. 
Students  advance  in  each  subject  according  to  ability  under 
flexible  grouping.  Begins  at  7th,  8th.  or  9th  grades.  Write 
Box  409,  Peekskill  Military  Academy,  Peekskill  15,  N.Y. 

New  York  Military  Academy 

Develops  today's  Youth  for  tomorrow's  world  by  building 
mind,  body,  character,  leadership.  R.O.T.C.  Graduates 
all  colleges.  Infantry.  Aeronautics.  Artillery.  Band  scholar- 
ships. Grades  5-12  and  P.G.  Catalog.  Est.  1889. 

17  Academy  Ave.,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Fork  Union  Military  Academy 

Our  One  Subject  Plan  in  Upper  School  (grades  9-12)  has 
increased  honor  roll  50' ; .  Develops  concentration.  Ac- 
credited. ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bidgs.  2  gyms, 
2  indoor  pools.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  4-8.  62nd  year. 
Catalog  Dy.  j.  c.  Wicker,  Box  869,  Fork  Union,  Va. 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

Ray-Vogue  Schools 

Commercial  Art.  Photography.  Interior  Decoration,  Dress 
Design.  l*"ashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  out  of  town  girls. 
Enter  Oct.  5.  Write  Registrar,  Room  706;  Sjiecify  course. 
Roy- Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1 

New  York  School  of  Interior  Design 

l'"our  Months'  F*ractical  Training  Course  starts  October 
5th.  Faculty  of  leading  N.Y.  decorators.  Period  and  modern 
styles,  color  schemes,  alt  fundamentals.  Send  for  Catalog 
7 R.  Home  Study  Course  for  those  who  cannot  come  to  N.Y. 
Starts  at  once.  Catalog  7C         29  e^,,  72nd  St.,  N.Y.  21 


Business  &  Secretarial 


Rrunnt  ^nllAflA  ^^^sree  in  2  or  3  yrs.  Profes- 

Dryani  \tfWllc;«|t;  sional  training  for  business  lead- 
ership. Business  Administration:  Acctg..  Management, 
Marketing.  Exec.  Secretarial:  Admin.,  Uegal.  Acctg..  Med. 
Business  Teacher-Ed.:  4  yrs.  1-yr.  Sec'l  Diploma.  Coed. 
27  bl'igs.,  dorms.  Vet  ajjpr.  96th  yr.  Sept.,  Feb.  entrance. 
Catalog:     Ruih  West,  Bryant  College,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


SHORTHAND 


IN 


Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  120  words  I 
per   minute.    No   symbols;   no   machinea.  Uses 
ABC's  Learn  at  homeor  through  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Lowest  cost.  Over  500.000  graduates.  Typing 
available.  36th  Year.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

-^l  Dept.  9909-9  ®~^9 

SS    W.    42    St..    N.  Y.    36    ^  I 


WEEKS 


Vocational 


Career  ond  Finishing  Schools  invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door."  Complimentary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professional 
Models — Executive  Secretaries  —  important  in  Fashion 
and  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including: 

Atlonto    —    Milwaukee    Baltimore    Seattle 

Address:  P.O.  Box  1412,  Chicago  90,  III. 


I'm  not  going  to  give  her  a  bite.  She  swallowed  my  toad." 


Now  available  is  a  book- 
let listing  academic  and 
vocational  schools,  col- 
leges,and  summer  camps. 
It  is  a  handy  reference 
directory  of  more  than 
100  announcements  ap- 
pearing in  the  Journal 
school  section  this  year. 
To  secure  your  copy  (with- 
out charge  or  obligation) 
just  send  your  name  and 
address,  plainly  written 
or  typed,  to: 

Schools,  Colleges  and 
Camps,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  380  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Coeducational  School 


Iti/lcAri  C^KaaI  Arizona.  A  coed  ranch  school. 
JUaaon  jcnooi  Grades  1  to  12.  College  Prepara- 
tory. Accnedited.  Beautiful  location  in  Paradise  Valley  near 
Phoenix.  Hiealthful,  warm  climate.  Small  classes.  Riding  & 
polo  inclucied  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming,  pack  trips, 
fishing,  rodieos,  riflery,  roping,  music.  31st  year.  Catalog. 

0  avid  J.  Wick,  Headmaslef,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 


IV|)C»dical  Technology 


Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Labora- 


tory 


TCK'hniqUC  IPIS.  M.  D.  supervision. 


_  curses  to  12  mos.  in  clinical 
laboratory.  X-ray  and  EKG.  Free  placement  service.  Coed 
classes  start  Jan.,  Apr..  July,  Oct.  Catalog. 

3418  E.  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 


College  of  Medical  Technology 

Medical  Tcctlnician  Training.  -Also  X- Ray.  Graduates  in  de- 
mand, excellent  pay.  Free  nation-wide  placement.  Nationally 
approved  school.  Uorms.  Athletics.  Coed.  Courses  3  to  15 
months.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  year  of  high  school  grad- 
uation.      1900.L  La  Salle  Avenue,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


Airline  Training  School 


(frMn    TRAINING  BRINGS 
3  GOOD  POSITIONS  AND 

aowns  ftAPID  PROMOTIONS 

Grate  Downs  School  13  rated  ^is  the  finest.  Here, 
young  men  aini  women  learn  during  day  and  eve- 
ning  classis   in   a  stratosphere  cabin.  Students 
simulate  fli'ing  in  the  school's  giant  Link  Trainer. 
Airline  e:.eculi.ve8  interview  prospective  employes  right  on  school 
premises.  In  .last  decade.  Grace  IJowns  SLhool  plated  93%  oi  its 
graduates.        EE  placement.  State  Licensed.  Get  boo!;  MC. 
GRACE  DOWNS  Air  Cofor  School 
477|^irst  Ave.,  Nsw  York  16.  N.  Y.  OR  9-6440 
Supervh.ed  Dormitories  in  Luxuriout  Schoot  Building 


Horne-Study  Schools 


School  Course 

me 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


Go  as  rapiidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Coarse 
equivalentj  to  resident  school  work  —  prepares  for  college 
entrance  elsams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma 

Credit  for  II.  S.  subjects  alrendy  completed.  Smitle  subjects  if 
sired.  Hie  h  schi.ol  education  is  very  importont  for  advancement 
business  and  industry  and  .ocially.  Don't  be  handicapped  all 
ur  life    rta  a  Hiirh  School  pradoate.  Start  your  traininie  DOW. 
I  rreeBuU'etil  on  request.  No  obligation.  .    „  . 

I  Anierican.;ichool,Dept.  H63,  Drexelat58th,Chicaeo37 


LEARN 

AT 
HOME! 


your  own  music  teacher.  Learn  quickly,  right  at  home,  to 
play  piano,  guitar,  lactordion,  any  instrununt.  Our  famous  pictured 
U  ;;suiis  m.ikc  it  ea;;y.  No  boring  excrcis.  SLiit  pl.iying  simple 
pi.-(<-s  rinlit  awav.  L.ow  cost.  1.1)00.000  stii.l^  nt'^.  in,  linlim;  Lawrence 
\V,  lk  Write  lor  FRlEE  book.  No  obligatmn  \-  iL  hmti  will  call. 
U.   S.   School   of    rVJusic,  Studio  A639,  Poit  Waxhtngton,   N.  V. 


riN  AT  HOM£-SPARe  TIME 

fo«inoring  field,  Oeilgn  own 


NATIONAU  SCHOOL  OF  0RES5  DESIGN 
835  Oivertey  P  arlcwoy  Dept.  1376  Chicago  14,  III. 


Chicago  Schtool  of  Interior  Decoration 

Home  study  train  iiiK  .Npprovetl  and  superviseii.  Fine 
startiiiR  point  for  (..'irrt  r  \(>  classes.  No  wasted  time.  Text 
and  work  kit  furm  ilu-.l  I  )i].loma  awardeiL  Send  for  free 
booklet.  Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decoration,  835 
Di  versey  Pkwy.,  Dept.  1376,  Chicago  14 
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LADIES'  H 


roll  I  on 


•  •  • 


rolliiout 
doubt! 


Today's  ban  rolls  on  the  most  effective  ingredien 
yet  discovered  to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration! 


No  Doubt f  Ban  reatly  keeps  you 
safe.  IJan  stops  odor  a  full  24  hours! 
Ban  checks  perspiration  round  the 
clock!  You  never  need  fear  embarrass- 
ing perspiration  and  odor  again!  You 
always  know  you're  safe  with  Ban. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  can't  irritate  any 
type  of  normal  skin.  Ban  can't  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Ban 
lotion  is  really  effective,  yet  Ban's 
strength  is  gende.  You  and  your 
clothes  are  alwavs  safe  with  Ban. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  roll-on  works  best ! 
Ban's  unique,  patented  applicator  al- 
ways rolls  on  the  right  amount  of  de- 
odorant lotion — smoothly  and  evenly 
every  time  .  .  .  unlike  messy  creams, 
sprays,  sticks  and  imitation  roll-ons. 


22% 


MORE 

ACTIVE  O  3 

INGREDIENTS 


1 


No  Doubt!  Ban  rolls  on  tli 
eliective  ingredients  yet  discoN' 
slop  odor  and  check  perspirati' 
and  actually  22%  more  active  i 
ents  than  the  average  of  Icacii 
odorants.  Next  time,  buy  Ban! 


NOW  ban  costs  lessi        Large  Size  73^  (formerly  9a<)        Economy  Size  98^  (50%  more  ban) 


ANOTHER  F;nE  PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


ng  Who 

FUEL 


^^^^  ,^       S  Mary  and  George  V 

T^ith  His  Bride.. .  the  story  ofQ^^r^  sun  ^ 
Fell  in  Love  With  tiis^  ,suand  iN  the  ^^^^ 

THE    FLAME   BY  TH.  AUTHO  ^jj^V 

r/^e  iWam«^e        ^^"^fr^j,  ^HE  WORLD  "^^Jl'^,  fflni 

THE  BIBLE  AND^_^^^^  ■  '  ^ 

7  •3'7SSf 'reara6/«  Fa^on^«  ^ 


Fl;  or  in  fij.  regrourii  I   ■■  Ar- 


Style  86535.  in  dining  room  S\. 


Never  before  has  there  been  a  vinyl  floor  like  new  Tessera  Corlon 


If  you  have  an  eye  for  elegance  and  a  desire  for  simple  design  effects,  tfiis  is  tfie 
vinyl  floor  for  you.  New  Armstrong  Tessera  Corlon  is  unique.  Colored  vinyl  chips 
are  inlaid  in  clear  vinyl.  The  result  — a  rich  three-dimensional  effect.  You  actually 
look  down  into  this  floor.  Tessera  can  be  used  anywhere  in  your  home  — upstairs, 
downstairs  — even  over  concrete  directly  on  the  ground.  Some  stylings  are  mono- 


Tessera  Corlon  is  one  of  the  famous 


chromatic;  some  have  accent  chips  in  contrasting  colors.  Ask  your  local  flooi  ; 
dealer  to  show  you  the  many  different  colors  in  Armstrong  Tessera  Corl 

FREE:  "A  Complete  Guide  to  Modern  Vinyl  Floors,"  on  8-page  color  boc  i 
full  of  useful  facts  and  decorating  ideas.  Write  Armstrong  Cork  Compc, 
5910  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  Canada,  Dept.  f09-A,  Box  919,  Montreal,  Quet 

(A)'mstrong  vinyl  floorii 


Does  he 
brush 

every  day... 
and 

still  get 
decay? 


imge  to  new  Ipana-now  with  germ-Mlling  hexachlorophene 
-twice  as  effective  against  decay  germs ! 


etrates  between  the  teeth 
Te  decay  germs  thrive. 

knows  the  complete  answer  to  preventing 
But  this  much  is  sure.  Decay  germs  thrive 
the  teeth.  And  laboratory  tests  prove  new 
is  twice  as  effective  against  decay  germs 
rom  between  the  teeth . . .  twice  as  effec- 
any  of  the  other  four  best -known  brands. 

Ee,  just  as  food  particles  hide  between  the 
do  decay  germs.  Ordinary  tooth  pastes 
troy  decay  germs  as  new  Ipana  can. 

I  pane  with  penetrating  hexachlorophene 
decay  germs.  It's  twice  as  effective  as  or- 


dinary tooth  pastes !  Prevents  bad  breath  all  day, 
too.  Even  more  effective  than  the  leading  mouth 
wash.  So  everyone  in  your  family  should  use  it 
regularly. 

If  you  or  your  children  brush  every  day  and 
still  get  decay  .  .  .  change  your  tooth  paste. 
Change  to  new  Ipana  —  now  with  penetrating 
hexachlorophene. 


COMPARE    GERM  •  DESTROYING 


EFEECTIVENESS 


ORDINARY  TOOTH  PASTES  don't 
have  germ-killing  hexachloro- 
phene. Laboratory  tests  prove 
they  can't  destroy  decay  germs 
as  new  Ipana  can. 


NEW  IPANA  with  germ-killing 
hexachlorophene  was  proved 
twice  as  effective-even  against 
decay  germs  taken  from  be- 
tween the  teeth  I 


TOOTH 


PASTE 


Also  Ipana 
Touch-n-Brush® 
in  the  handy 
pressure  can! 


ANOTHER    FINE    PRODUCT    FROM    THE   LABORATORIES    OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


lADIES'  HOME  M,, 


[KRAFT  I 
Mayonnaise] 


lilcitd  I  CHI}  Kra  ft  M ii i/nii ikii'^c  iritli  '.,  c///)  (-(nnu  d,  (■rii:<h(d  pineapple  and  1  tbsp.  lemon  ju . 
Perfect  for  plain  cuhhaije  tiulad  or  an  extra  special  one  brightened  up  with  unpteled  red  apple  and  eel . 


r 


It's  easy  to  give  any  salad  your  personal  touch  with  Kraft  Mayonnaise.  JusB 
it  with  crushed  fruit,  juices,  cucumber,  curry — whatever  your  fancy  si| 

Because  Kraft  Mayonnaise  is  specially  made  for  li  i^M 
you'll  find  it  mixes  like  a  breeze.  There's  no  curdling,  no  separat  l 
texture  is  smooth  as  velvet  .  .  .  and  stays  that  way  after  the  bi 

Kraft's  is  true  mayonnaise,  made  with  lots  of  e) 
extra  egg  yolks,  too.  But  it  takes  more  than  eggs  i 
mayonnaise  mix  like  Kraft's.  Only  Kraft's  own  blenc 
and  special  beating  process  can  give  such  velvet  1 


Mo  MM^^\UX^S^^A^£uiAt. 


Have  you  tried  Kraft's  liqui 
I  .  And  light,  lively  Miracle  Wl 
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For  sheer  entertainment, 
there  is  no  writer  writing 
today  like  Alec  Waugh, 
whose  new  novel.  Fuel 
for  the  Flame,  begins  on 
■  f~  ^1  page  54.  The  island  is 
j!  V*"  somewhere  southwest  of 

I  1^1    Borneo,  where  oil-com- 

^  pany  men  live  in  the 

l7/ec  wlugh  forced  intimacy  of  their 
colony  amid  all  the  ten- 
is  of  the  Far  East.  Against  this  explosive 
tjkground.  Alec  Waugh  portrays  the  lives 
loves  of  a  large  cast  of  characters,  in- 
L  Jing  oilmen,  spies.  Communists  and  a 
'  .My  English  girl.  "I  am  a  wanderer  with- 
a  fixed  abode,"  the  author  tells  us.  "My 
i.iie  is  the  hotel  in  which  I  happen  to  find 
rlself"  Although  he  rarely  spends  more 
t  n  a  month  in  any  one  place,  he  has  four 
'  OS — London,  New  York,  Villefrancheand 
igier— and  he  keeps  clothes  suitable  to  the 
t  iiate  in  each  of  them  so  that  he  can  travel 
I  It.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1898  and 
:  nded  Sherborne  School  and  Sandhurst 
( .  Royal  Military  College),  which  he  left 
^  ihe  age  of  seventeen  to  join  the  army. 


Barbara  Jefferis  is  a 
South  Australian,  now 
living  in  New  South 
Wales,  where,  she  writes, 
"We  have  recently 
bought  a  charming  old 
white-painted,  slate- 
roofed  house  in  Gordon, 
a  suburb  of  Sydney,  in 
order  to  have  room  for 
a  large  dog  of  doubtful 
;  ;estry  and  two  extremely  well-bred  and 
i  -willed  Siamese  cats  that  regularly  have 
I  ers  of  exactly  a  half  dozen."  Half  Angel, 
I  page  56,  a  suspenseful  tale  of  a  boy's  love 
1  a  Siamese  cat,  is  her  third  novel.  (Rarely 
I  ;s  a  novel  bring  such  unanimity  of  fervent 
;  iroval  from  our  editors  as  this  one.)  She 
I  married  to  radio  executive  John  Hinde, 
brmer  Australian  war  correspondent. 


There  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the*  source  of  the 
tingly  Halloween  ghost 
story,  Mooiilight-Stai- 
lighi  (page  62),  in  the 
lines  the  author,  Vir- 
ginia Layefsky,  sends 
us:  "I  intended  to  be- 
come a  concert  pianist 
and  most  of  my  educa- 
tion has  been  in  music, 
hen  I  was  eighteen,  I  came  to  New  York 
ty  from  Seattle,  Washington,  where  I  was 
rn,  to  study  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
iisic.  I  find  that  the  concentration  and 
cipline  which  are  required  in  the  study  of 
y  musical  instrument  have  been  valuable  to 
'  in  everything  else  that  I  have  done,  es- 
i.  lally  in  writing.  My  husband  and  I  now  live 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  prin- 
■lai  violist  with  the  symphony.  We  spend 
ir  summers  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  We  are 
lilding  a  little  house  there,  and  I  am  learn- 
g  to  ride  the  small  but  (to  n:e)  terrifying 
•nkeys  that  are  so  numerous  on  our  island." 
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Get  a 

TOP  TRAY 

FOR  YOUR 

VEGETABLE 
BINS 


APARTMENT  BINS 


Pal  Pend 

SO  handy  for  cleaning  supplies 
or  placing  extra  fruits 

Little  round  feet  on  the  Top  Trays  fit  right 
Into  your  set,  giving  you  a  roonny  extra 
shelf.  Your  dealer  has  them  in  Copper, 
Yellow,  White,  to  match  your  bins.  Home 
Bin  size  only  $1.29.  Apartment  Bin  size  98<(. 

If  by  chance  you  don't  own  two  or  three  of 
these  wonderful  stackif.g  Vegetable  Bins, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  choose  from  two 
sizes.  Home  Bin  measures  9  wide  x  16" 
long  x8!/2  "  high.  Has  20-pound  capacity. 
Price:  $2.98  each,  2  for  $4.98,  3  for 
$7.47.  Apartment  Bin  is  slightly  smaller. 
Price:  $  1 .98  each,  2  for  $3.57,  3  for  $5.37. 
Every  Leading  Department,  Hardware, 
Variety  Store,  has  them! 

HOME  BINS 
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make  them  in  minutes  with  Jell-O  Chiffon  Pie  F 


Lemon-Peach  Chiffon  Pie.  "Whip  up  Jell-O  Lemon  Chiffon  Pie  Fill- 
ing according  to  package  directions.  Before  serving,  top  with 
fresh-sliced  sugared  poaches,  coolest  dessert  you  ever  tasted. 


Strawberry-Melon  Puff.  Drop  light,  fluffy 
Jell-O  Strawberry  Chiffon  by  half-cupfuls 
onto  waxed  paper  on  cookie  sheet.  With  a 
spoon,  shape  into  four-inch  nests.  Chill  un- 
til set.  Fill  centers  with  melon 
balls.  Try  Chocolate  Chiffon,  too! 


JELLO 


LLI  NG 

Nocook,r,,i  J,„  , 


THREE 


(ell-O  is  a  registered  trafle-mark  of  General  Foods  Corporation 
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and  added,  "You  consistently  sell  y 
self  short;  I  don't  ever  want  to  hear 
say  such  things  about  yourself  again 

Up  to  that  moment  I  had  thought  I,u 
playing   very  well   the   role  of  a  k 
sufficient  woman  who  had  a  lovely  1 
and  family,  who  had  won  an  Oscawfo: 
work,  and  judging  by  the  scenariosjtt 
were  delivered  weekly  to  her  door,  wa 
no  means  washed  up  in  the  entertaini  it 
business. 

I  realized  how  quickly  and  accun  y 
he  had  measured  me  and  all  other  \vc  n 
who  try  to  put  up  a  gallant  front  a 
cover  for  a  basic  insecurity.  If  he  had  n 
able  to  fathom  my  play-acting  so  rea;, 
then  I  told  myself  it  must  be  true  th  it 
was  obvious  to  everyone  else  as  well. 

It  was  indeed  a  startling  thought 
though  I  had  been  unveiled  and  ha( 
place  to  hide. 

From  that  day  on,  I  began  to  learr  e 
lesson  of  accepting,  of  understanding  y 
own  place  in  the  pattern  of  things,  of  > 
ing  life  squarely  and  truthfully,  ri  r 
than  compensating  for  my  disappointn  s 
with  a  vast  pretense. 

I  understood  then  how  wrong  it  wa  »r, 
me  to  tear  myself  down  when  I  shoulii 
converting  that  same  energy  into  siji 
thing  good  and  worth  while  for  others.  8 
eternally  indebted  to  a  kind  and  sel" 
man  who  taught  me  the  lesson  of  li 

I  have  long  since  tried  to  make  am 
for  my  lack  of  formal  schooling  by  ri- 
ing  voraciously,  by  listening  to  pe[e 
who  have  things  to  say,  by  stud 
diligently  the  art  of  my  craft  and  by 
ing  my  positive  thoughts  and  a  hs 
face  to  anyone  who  will  have  them  ins  d 
of  cringing  in  a  haze  of  inferiority. 

I  know  now  that  there  is  a  time  to  e 
as  well  as  to  receive,  and  in  this  I  lie 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50 


ARE  YOU  SELLING 
YOURSELF  SHORT? 

Hollywood.  California 

Dear  Editors :  One  evening  I  met  a  man 
who  said  to  me,  "I  can't  understand  why 
you  don't  believe  in  yourself!" 

After  the  initial  impact  of  this  remark 
wore  off,  I  replied  feebly,  "I  didn't  know 
it  showed." 

I  will  admit  that  I  have  not  always  been 
the  most  secure  person  in  the  world.  There 
have  been  moments  when  I  have  been  ter- 
ribly fearful  about  the  future  and  what  it 
would  bring  to  me  and  those  I  loved. 

Even  in  the  goldfish  world  of  motion 
l)ictures,  I  always  played  my  best  roles  off 
tlie  screen.  For  more  years  than  I  care  to 
remember,  I  was  the  little  boy  who 
whistled  through  the  cemetery  to  bolster 
his  sagging  courage. 

When  my  acting  career  came  to  an  im- 
passe after  I  had  played  the  same  part 
over  and  over  again  at  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  studios,  I  made  quite  a 
stir  about  being  released  from  my  con- 
tract, but  in  my  heart  there  was  a  vast 
element  of  panic  in  each  word  I  uttered. 

I  told  myself,  "Who'll  want  me  now?" 
Try  as  I  might,  I  invariably  came  up  with 
frightening  answers.  During  the  next  sev- 
eral years  I  pondered  this  question,  won- 
dering if  I  should  resume  my  acting  career. 

I  had  always  acutely  felt  the  lack  of  a 
formal  education,  and  I  constantly  at- 
tempted to  compensate  for  it  by  retorting 
as  flippantly  as  I  could,  "  I  never  got  past 
the  sixth  grade — sorry!" 

Then  I  met  my  late  husband,  Alfred 
Steele,  and  it  was  he  who  started  me  on 
the  right  path  away  from  my  dilemma. 
One  evening,  after  dinner,  he  eluded  me 
gently  when  1  had  made  the  remark  about 
not  having  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 

You  and  the  Flowers 

A  Story  for  Children 


Here  is  lots  of  grass  and  flowers, 
too,  just  like  the  grass  and  flowers 
in  the  park,  or  in  your  back  yard, 
or  lawn.  All  the  people  of  the 
world  are  like  the  flowers.     When  you  put  all  tic. 
people  of  the  world  together,  there  is  a  garden 
full  of  flowers.     And  do  you  kn 
why  the  garden  is  pretty  to  lo 
at?     It's  because  all  the  flows 
are  different.     Some  are  littl 
and  blue;  some  are  red  and  bi 
-'^^'^'but  all  of  the  flowers  have  a  st 
and  a  pretty  colored  part  and  leaves.  Now  look 
all  the  people  of  the  world;  some  are 
short  and  some  are  tall.  Some  have  yellow 
hair,   some  black  and  some  brown  or  red. 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  world  have 

brown  faces  and  hands,  some  pink, 
^g^some  yellow  and  some  red.  But 
^.■^A    all  the  people  of  the  world 

•^^y  like  to  play  games  and  read  books.  A^l 
the  people  in  the  world  smile  ar 
laugh  just  the  same  way.  And  onl} 
when  all  the  people  of  the  world 
stand  together,  like  the  flowers 
in  the  garden,  is  there 
a  beautiful  world. 

PRUDENCE  INGERMAN 
Age  18 

Carversville,  Pennsylvania 


Now... 
good  eating 

with  your  heart 


in  mind 


for  Frying 
""^ing  and  Sala* 


hnyou  reacft  for  the  skillet...  reach  for  the  Wesson ! 

In  newspapers,  in  magazines — almost  every  day  you  read  reports  of  those  heart 
authorities  who  are  recommending  the  poly-unsaturated  qualities  of  liquid  pure 
vegetable  oil  in  place  of  the  saturated  solid  fats.  Calorie  for  calorie,  Wesson  gives 
you  up  to  five  times  more  poly-unsaturate  than  shortening,  ordinary  margarine 
or  lard,  up  to  twenty  times  more  than  butter. 

Cho/esfero/  is  fhe  villain.  Solid  fats  have  been  found  to  build  up  cholesterol  in  the 
blood.  But  Wesson — the  pure  vegetable  oil — has  the  opposite  effect  and  helps  reduce 
cholesterol. 

For  your  heart's  sake.  Serve  balanced  meals,  eat  moderately,  and  watch  your  weight, 
as  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you.  And,  in  preparing  food  where  shortening  is  called  for 

i.      — especially  those  wonderful  skillet  dishes  your  family  loves — use  poly-unsaturated 

||     pure  vegetable  Wesson. 

Wesson  fakes  the  smoke  ouf  of  frying,  browns  foods  beautifully  to  taste  their  very 
best.  Lighter  and  clearer  than  any  other  leading  brand.  Wesson  is  also  the  freshest,  most 
highly  refined  pure  vegetable  oil  you  can  buy — completely  salt-free,  never  hydrogenated. 

A  FREE  16-page  booklet  of  Wesson  recipes  for  "Good  Ealing  With  Your  Heart  in  Mind".  Write 
1 1       The  Wesson  People,  Box  873,  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


Wesson  helps 
cut  down 
cholesterol! 

the  prime  suspect 
In  coronary 
heart  disease 

*Blood  Serum  Cholesterol 


'/esson  -  the  fighter  against  choiesterol 


COPYHIGHT  (959  WESSON  OIL  ft  SNOWDRIFT  SALES  COMPANt 
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.WARNER'S  presents  DOUBLE  PLAY 

a  new  kind  of  slimming,  right  where  you  need  it  most 
...in  21  different  styles  from  5.95 


CRISS-CROSS  BANDS  PUT  THE 

Lucky  you!  These  gentle  criss-cross  bands  flatten  your  tummy, 
even  when  you're  sitting  down.  And  in  Warner's  new  collec- 
tion of  Double  Play  girdles  and  pantie  girdles,  you're  sure  to 
find  the  one  designed  with  you  in  mind. 

Choose  from  all  lengths  of  panties  I  briefest  brief  to  thigh- 
slimming  Long  Jills) ;  choose  a  waistline  style  or  Warner's® 
marvelous,  midriff-shaping  Sta-Up-Top®.  Choose  slenderizing 
side  panels  for  extra  hip  control,  or  a  flattening  satin  elastic 
back.  All  these... plus  a  choice  of  five  delicious  fashion  colors! 

Lejt:  Waist-whittling  girdle  with  Sta-Up-Top.  Power  net; 
satin  elastic  panels.  Blue  Pearl.  Pink  Pearl,  Beige,  White  or 
Black.  #147.  Matching  pantie,  #148.  Either  $8.95.  The  bra, 
#1045.  Famous  A'Lure®  in  matching  colors.  $3.95. 


ON  TUMMY  BULGE! 

What's  more  Double  Play's  so  light .  . .  vet  gives  such  firm 
control  .  . .  there's  no  other  girdle  like  it !  Try  on  a  Double 
Play  girdle  today  and  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful  difference! 
At  the  nicest  stores  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Or,  write  Warner's, 
Bridgeport  1,  Conn,  for  the  name  of  store  nearest  you. 

New  !  warner  wash  !  Gives  professional  washing  care  to  gir- 
dles, bras,  lingerie,  woolens.  Prolongs  their  life,  preserves  their 
looks.  It's  Warner's  own  gentle  cold  water  soap.  Get  WARNER 
WASH  where  you  buy  your  Warner's.  $1.50  for  40  washings. 

Above:  Thigh-controlling  girdle— power  net  with  satin  elastic 
panels  to  flatten  hip  and  thigh.  #163.  Matching  pantie  #164. 
Either  in  white,  $8.95.  New  Double  Play  bra  with  criss-cross 
bands  that  lift  and  round  you.  #2369.  Cotton.  White.  $2.50. 
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You  are  looking  at 
a  rare  achievement 
in  nylon  lingerie- 
New  Tissue  Tricot, 
But  neither  words 
nor  pictures  can  capture 
its  radiant  new  beauty^ 
You  must  touch  it 
to  know  how  much  lighter, 
finer,  more  delicate  it  is. 
More  opaque,  too, 
without  an  added  ounce 
of  weight  More  comfortable 
in  every  season. 
And  because  it's  made  of 
Du  Pont  Nylon,  it's 
so  washable,  so  quick  to  dry. 
Discover  it  today 
at  your  favorite  store- 
see  it,  touch  it, 
ask  for  it  by  name- 
Tissue  Tricot  of  DuPont  Nylor 


"tS  u. S-  PAT  OFf 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


OU  PONT  MAKES  FIBERS,  DOES  NOT  HAKE  THE  FABRtC  OA  SLIF 


Tissue  Tricot  slip  shown,  in  cloud  white,  black,  blue  horizon,  cherub  green,  crfeme  beige,  mimosa,  primrose 
pink.  Sizes  30-42,  short,  average,  tall,  about  $8.95.  Sizes  44-46,  about  $9.95.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED  IN   FRANCE   BY  HELBURN 


y  reckless  rose  on  a  midnight  spree 
and  oh— what  a  color  it  turns  out  to  be! 

)t;dares  to  bring  the  color  back  to  your  lips — the  color  that  could  not 
iT^lbeen  created  until  you  were  ready  for  it!  FRENCH  fling!  Coty's 
lively,  lovely,  rosy  beauty — a  ravishing  rose,  a  reckless  rose,  the 
-I>;t  blush  a  rose  can  reach  to  put  your  lips  in  a  rose-colored  daze. 
3  le  but  Coty  has  this  wonderfully  rare,  this  handle- 
tl  :are  rose.  It  does  such  dangerously  beautiful  things 
yi!  So  don't  wait,  don't  hesitate!  Away  with  the  hum- 
^\  Away  with  the  usual  thing!  Have  a  FRENCH  fling. 

Jt|...THE  essence  of  beauty  that  is  FRANCE 


Have  you  tried  all-new  AJ AX  ye 


SMOOTHER -F"^^" 


NEW  shiny  blue  can  new  smoother  finer  texture  new  instant  Chlorine  Ble 

-  .  aches  sinks  so  shiny-whit 


d  no  extra  bleach! 


Instant  Chlorine  Bleach  Built-in!  So  effectivo,  no  extra  liquid  bleach  is 
needed  — sinks,  tubs  come  shiny- white. 

New  Smoother,  Finer  Texture!  New  Ajax  rinses  away  completely,  leaves 
no  gritty  film  behind.  Porcelain  surfaces  shine. 

Fresh,  Clean  Smell !  And  new  white  Ajax  actually  disinfects  as  it  cleans. 


NEW  SMOOTHER 
FINER 
TEXTURE 


RINSES  AWAY 
COMPLETELY- 
SINKS  SHINE 
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!\TRICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 
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hy  Russia 
d  "the  West 


iList  not  go  to  war 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  art  plays  an  important 
role  in  our  national  heritage.  Once  collectors' 
items,  now  museum  pieces,  the  specimens  shown 
exemplify  rural  craftsmanship  at  its  timeless 

best.  The  infant's  chair  (left)  is  of  polished 
walnut,  constructed  with  only  rudimentary  tools, 
the  high  back  and  functional  design  reflecting  a 
medieval  influence.  The  open  scat,  three 

inches  above  floor  level,  was  sometimes  covered 
by  a  cushion.  The  walnut  mirror  (far  left)  is  an 
eighteenth-century  adaptation  of  a  Chippendale 
accessory,  the  carving  a  blend  of  classical 

molding  and  sentimental  heart  motif.  The 
household  chest  (below),  of  painted  pine,  does 
not  qualify  as  dower;  it  was  made  for  a  man. 
The  decorative  panels  and  lettering 
are  believed  the  work  of  Heinrich  Otto, 
printer  and  artisan,  who  lived  in  Ephrata. 


COURTESY  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Were  the  policies  of  Western  nations 
guided  less  by  sociologists,  physicists, 
psychiatrists,  politicians  and  ideologues  of 
all  kinds  and  a  little  more  by  biologists,  an- 
thropologists and  geneticists,  an  outstand- 
ing fact  would  compel  more  serious  atten- 
tion. That  fact  is  that  the  white  race,  in  all 
its  subspecies,  long  the  most  numerous  and 
dominant  of  the  races  of  mankind,  is  declin- 
ing in  both  particulars.  And  taking  a  longer 
view  than  is  customary,  this  fact  would  lead, 
one  should  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
members  of  this  race  cannot  afford  another 
internecine  war  if  they  do  not  desire  to  speed 
up  this  development  in  the  direction  of  white 
suicide. 

There  are  those,  1  know,  who  scoff  at  the 
idea  that  race  is  any  factor  in  historical  de- 
velopment or  human  history.  Since  Adolf 
Hitler  elevated  to  state  policy  the  racial  the- 
ories of  the  Briton  Houston  Stewart  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Frenchman  Joseph  Arthur 
de  Gobineau,  "racism"  is  a  concept  to  be 
suppressed.  Nor  is  it  with  the  idea  of  inher- 
ently "superior"  or  "inferior"  races  that  we 
are  here  concerned,  let  alone  with  Hitler's 
preposterous  subdivisions  of  the  white  race 
into  superior  and  inferior  categories  of  be- 
ings, with  the  Nordic  blonds  elevated  to  the 
pinnacle.  That  leader,  of  monstrous  mem- 
ory, by  precipitating  in  Europe  the  Second 
World  War  killed  off  still  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  members  of  white  European  stock: 
German,  French,  Italian,  British;  Slav  and 
Jewish.  The  spectacle  of  that  second  great 
inter-European  and  interwhite  war,  the 


promises  made  by  white  empires  to  obtain 
the  allegiances  of  peoples  of  the  colored 
world,  awakened  the  contempt  and  accel- 
erated the  revolt  of  those  peoples;  and  the 
subsequent  Cold  War,  also  centered  within 
the  white  world,  has  led  to  a  wooing  of  the 
colored  by  both  sides  with  the  wooed  in  the 
position  of  playing  one  off  against  the  other. 
No  people  can,  in  the  long  run,  benefit  from 
this  struggle  for  power.  But  its  authors  will 
suffer  most  if  they  continue  it,  and  suffer 
where  it  most  counts,  in  their  biological 
substance. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  to  whatever 
race  or  races  they  may  belong,  cannot  afford 
to  see  the  decline  and  fall  of  white  Western 
man  and  his  civilization,  for  these  have  been 
extraordinarily  creative.  To  them  one  chiefly 
owes  the  opening  and  exploration  of  the 
world,  moct  of  modern  science,  enormous 
and  unmatched  accumulations  of  learning 
in  all  fields,  and  the  achievement  of  the 
highest  standard  of  living  on  the  planet.  To 
what  extent  this  is  due  to  inherencies  in  race, 
and  what  to  other  factors,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  settled.  Climate  probably  plays 
a  great  role.  The  white  races  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  most  places  native  to 
or  colonized  by  them,  have  occupied  a  favor- 
able position,  almost  wholly  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  seasonally  cold  enough  to  be 
invigorating,  but  not  so  frigid  as  to  be  iso- 
lating nor  so  torrid  as  to  be  debilitating.  As 
a  subpeninsula  of  Asia,  Europe  is  largely 
surrounded  by  sea,  which  has  always  in- 
vited adventurous  minds,  and  whose  air  is 


stimulating  to  various  glands,  especially  the 
thyroid.  It  has  been  an  advantage  to  be  a 
member  of  the  white  race,  creating  the 
"envy  of  less  happier  lands." 

But  another  war,  fought  as  one  between 
Russia  and  "the  West"  would  be,  in  Russia, 
Europe  and  the  Americas,  would  further 
dissipate  the  biological  substance,  conceiva- 
bly irretrievably.  For  in  the  current  debate 
about  the  genetical  results  of  atomic  fallout, 
the  geneticists  have  unitedly  refused  to  re- 
treat an  inch  from  their  prognosis  that  a 
war  in  which  atomic  weapons  were  used 
would  have  biological  results  extending  into 
the  far  future,  producing  sterility  and  other 
disastrous  results  due  to  mutations  of  the 
genes  through  which  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  are  transmitted  to  progeny. 
In  that  case  the  doom  of  the  white  man  and 
his  cultures  might  be  sealed. 

In  thinking  of  a  war  between  Russia  and 
"the  West"  I  have  put  the  latter  in  quotes. 
Are  we  speaking  of  geography?  Europe 
("the  West")  extends  into  Russia  as  far  as 
the  Ural  Mountains,  with  all  of  European 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  within  it.  In  this 
western  part  of  the  Russian  union  are  con- 
centrated most  of  the  Soviets'  population, 
industry  and  learning;  and  from  Russia's 
western  frontiers  to  the  borders  of  China 
three  fourths  of  the  Russian  people  are  Slavs, 
members  of  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
the  white  race — and,  incidentally,  one  of  the 
most  homogeneous.  People  who  think  that 
Russia,  with  her  more  than  a  hundred  na- 
tionalities and  languages,  is  semi-Asiatic 
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Of  course  you  want  a  shining  pan 
to  cook  your  family's  food  in ! 


You  protect  your  family's 
hpiilth  when  you  cook  in 
a  shining  clean  pan 


The  shine  is  the  sign  its  really  clean  I 


have  special  soap  wi+h 

JGU/Cters  Polfeh  right 
in  every  pad  ! 

There's  not  a  spot  on  a  Brillo-bright 
pot!  These  tighter  knit  pads  lift  off 
sticky  scorch.  And  they're  filled  with 
exclusive  polishing  soap  to  put  back 
"like  new"  shine— proof  your  pans  are 
really  clean.  Results  guaranteed!  You 
get  a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo  fails  to 
clean !  Brillo  Soap  Fads  (red  box)  soap- 
filled  metal  fiber  pads.  Brillo  Cleanser 
(green  box)  pads  plus  cake  of  soap. 


Speed  up  more  clean-up  jobs  with  Brillo! 


THRIFTIER! 
5, 12  and  20  pad  boxes! 

Brillo  Mfg.  Co.,  Ino.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Whitcwalls      Glass  Ovenware      Stove  Burners,  Ovens 


don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  If  Hit- 
ler believed— as  he  did— that  purity  of  race, 
even  within  the  white  complex,  was  the  key  to 
power  and  survival,  he  should  have  yielded 
the  scepter  to  the  Eastern  Slavs,  and  certainly 
not  claimed  it  for  the  more  intermixed  Ger- 
mans! 

Again,  we  are  not  here  concemed^ith  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  effects  of  interbreed- 
ing between  races  or  subdivisions  of  kindred 
races.  Little  is  demonstrably  known  about  it. 
Various  taboos,  conventions,  religious  inter- 
ests and  political  considerations  have  pre- 
vented anything  like  the  detached  findings  that 
have  been  made  in  the  studies  of  cattle,  horse 
and  other  animal  breeding.  From  these  we 
know  that  crossbreeding  between  some  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  produces  superior  re- 
sults, but  not  between  all  species.  The  human 
race  is  not  an  animal  farm,  but  enough  inter- 
mingling has  been  going  on  for  millennia  to 
make  it  possible,  one  would  think,  to  reach 
some  quite  accurate  conclusions. 

The  division  "East-West"  as  applied  to  Rus- 
sia is  geographically  and  culturally  inaccurate. 
The  civilization  of  Russia,  whether  under  czars 
or  commissars,  has  been  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine,  and  is.  essen- 
tially Western.  Certainly  the  long  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Mongols  of  Central  Asia 
left  its  mark.  But  the  culture-producing  ele- 
ments of  Russia  and  the  whole  Slavic  world 
have  always  looked  westward.  Russian  art, 
drama,  music  and  literature  are  not  Asiatic. 
They  form  an  integral  part  of  European  cul- 
ture, and  a  European  or  American  is  as  much 
"at  home"  in  Moscow's  Bolshoi  theater  as  he 


POETRY:  talking  on  tiptoe. 
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is  in  the  Metropolitan,  or  Covent  Garden,  or 
the  opera  houses  of  Paris  or  Vienna. 

Although  for  state  purposes  selected  groups 
of  Russian  students  learn  nearly  every  Ian 
guagc  in  the  world,  every  Russian  schoolchild 
is  compelled  to  study  either  English,  French 
or  German.  When  I  asked  a  Russian  teacher 
why  these  were  chosen,  she  replied,  "Because 
we  want  our  people  to  have  access  to  the  best 
thought." 

Communism  itself  is  an  importation  into 
Russia  from  Western  Europe,  and  ironically, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  Chinese,  Asi- 
atic Communist  leaders  were  all  European- 
educated.  Communism  never  could  have  tri- 
umphed in  Russia — or,  for  that  matter,  any- 
where else — except  during  the  breakdown 
following  war.  The  genesis  of  violent  revolu 
tions  has  ever  been  war,  and  if  anyone  thinks 
war  is  a  cure  for  them  he  should  have  his  head 
examined. 

For  modern  war  also  kills  off,  dispropor- 
tionately, those  most  concerned  to  preserve 
the  traditions  and  values  of  a  civilization  and 
culture  and  to  assure  its  orderly  development. 
War  is  qualitatively  a  biological  atrocity. 

We  shall  go  into  this  briefly  a  little  later. 
But  meanwhile,  consider  the  qiiaittitative  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  population. 

Although  it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn 
it,  the  white  race  as  a  whole  has  consistently 
outnumbered  the  colored.  Of  an  estimated 
world  population  of  2400  millions  in  1950, 
UN  figures  classified  1354  million  as  white, 
which  gave  a  numerical  majority  of  57  per 
cent. 

Since  then  the  world  population  has  been 
augmented,  it  is  estimated,  by  400  millions. 
But  if  one  counts  only  whites  of  European 
stock,  including  the  Slavs  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
whites  were,  in  1950,  only  a  third  of  mankind, 
and  this  proportion  is  shrinking  year  by  year 
due  to  the  extraordinary  "population  explo- 
sion" of  East  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  outside  the  Americas 
to  see  what  is  happening.  Central  and  Latin 
America  arc  counted  as  "white"  when  the  in 
habitants  arc  supposed  to  be  predominantly 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  other  European 
stock;    "yellow-brown"    if  predominantly 
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by  MAXINE 

The  noted  medical  i 
and  author  of  numeroutiiM 
tamlly  health  prob 

People  sometimes  c 
"Do  you  truly  be 
vitamins?"  That  is  > 
ing,  "Do  you  believij 
shine  and  fresh  a 
vitamins  are  equally  indispensabl*tc( 
health.  Actually,  questioners  wantjo 
I  believe  in  vitamin  supplements.  M; 
is  categorical: — 

Yes,  I  do.  I  use  them  myself.  I  make 
every  member  of  my  family  also  h; 
Every  time  I  look  at  capsuled  vitam 
thankful  for  the  miracle  they  repres 
vitamins  are  elements  of  nutrition.  \ 
need  much  of  them;  all  we  require  ( 
would  scarcely  begin  to  fill  a  small 
but  that  little  means  the  difference 
sickness  and  health,  and  possibly  li 
They  are  like  the  ignition  sparks  in  > 
they  keep  the  motor  running. 
Vitamins  are  present  in  natural  fooi 
vitamin  has  a  different  purpose,  but 
together  and  all  are  extremely  imporll 
instance: — 

Vitamin  A,  among  other  things,  is  ir. 
for  eyesight,  healthy  skin  and  mucoi 
branes.  It  is  good  for  the  respiratory 
and  helps  growth. 
Vitamin  Bi  is  necessary  for  healthy 
helps  the  body  to  utilize  iron  and 
derived  from  food. 
Vitamin  C  is  vital  to  the  growth  own 
bones,  tissues,  teeth,  gums,  and  joini 
Vitamin  K  is  necessary  for  blood  dog. 
People  of  various  ages  have  differe niii 
mum  needs.  Here  is  one  example:  thenj 
child  between  4  and  6  requires  2500  Bt 
Vitamin  A;  adolescents  over  13  am  dull 
should  have  5000  units;  young  mothdm 
have  8000  units  while  nursing  their  b 
A  well-balanced  diet  of  high  qualit 
will,  of  course,  contain  all  essential  n  eni 
BUT .  .  . 

Mothers  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  sui  «a! 
one  in  the  family  eats  what  he  should,  niii 
pa  says  salads  and  vegetables  are  rabl  'ooi 
My  husband  either  gobbles  a  sandwiiith 
desk  or  orders  just  chops  and  french  fiM 
business  lunch.  Goodness  knows  wtitee 
agers  eat  at  school.  I  myself  settle,  at  nc  tin 
for  any  left-overs  I  find  in  the  kitcheici 
control  only  our  very  little  ones — hanil* 
is!  Even  a  generous  evening  meal  r'O 
meet  every  nutritional  need.  Yet,  ever  ■ 
us  needs  vitamins  to  keep  well.  I 
That's  why  I  see  to  it  that  we  all 
insurance  for  a  long  and  healthy  I 
vitamin-mineralsupplementscanhelp;  viil 

We  use  BEXHL.  The  bexel  family  of  t  ^i' 
mins  has  been  carefully  designed,  ir  ' 
combination  and  unexcelled  quality, 
the  requirements  of  every  member  ( 
household— not  too  little,  not  too  muct-| 
There's  bexel  syrup  for  the  baby's 
or  to  pop  into  his  mouth.  The  older  i  l* 
have  their  choice  of  gay  red  capsules  or 
Adolescents  and  adults  use  bexel  FO 
#21;  its  1 1  vitamins  and  10  minerals  wi 
tain  good  nutrition  and  good  health  J 
bexel  m  for  myself  and  Grandfathfj 
keep  bexel  si'i  cial  formula  to  us 
we  need  extra  blood-building  suppler 
when  recovering  from  illness. 
I've  just  written  a  whole  pamphlet 
vitamins  titled  "A  sure  thing.  The  \ 
Vitamins."  If  you'd  like  to  have  it 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  free.  Just  mi 
name  and  address  to  Maxine  Davis,  P. 
548U,  Bridgeport  9,  Conn.  ^ 
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ArCt  you  picture 
il  this  Rubbermaid  help 
r  your  home? 

C'  you!  Only  Rubbermaid  brings  you  over  seventy  sparkling  ways  to  add 
a  y,  ease  and  cushion-coated  safety  all  through  the  house.  Rubbermaid  air- 
eyour  dishes,  protects  counters,  adds  work  space,  helps  prevent  bath-time 
D  stores  china,  hushes  clatter,  and  then  some.  Why  not  let  Rubbermaid 
h:n  your  work  .  .  .  and  treat  you  to  a  show  of  bright  new  style  and  color,  soon? 


RUBBERMAID  INC.,  WOOSTER,  OHIO  •  COOKSVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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Jormfit  goes  to  3  body  lengths 


to  fit   i^^K   '"^  brand  new  Skippies! 


Forget  your  height! . . .  And  discover  yoir 
Body  Length,  waist  to  thigh!  Here's  wheri 
true  fit  begins . . .  Neiv  Skippies  have  3  Boi 
Lengths  to  choose  from  {all  available 
in  Small,  Regular  and  Large  sizes!) 


Never,  ever  before  a  girdle  idea  like  this 
one!  .  .  .  You  know  no  3  females  in  the 
world  measure  exactly  the  same,  even  if 
they're  the  same  height  and  weight.  So 
does  Formfit !  Long-torso-short-legs  .  .  . 
Long-legs-short-torso  .  .  .  Regular-torsos 
regular-length-legs  ...  all  can  be  5  feet 
4  inches  tall,  say.  .  .  and  is  one  girdle  to 
fit  each?  Never  has!  .  .  .  and  Formfit 
knows  it.  Therefore.  Body  Proportioned 
Skippies  .  .  .  those  light,  light  elastic  mir- 
acles that  now  come  in  3  body  lengths. 
One  just  right  for  YOU,  no  matter  what 
your  size!  New  soft-rib  waist  band,  made 
for  controlling,  not  contorting!  Superb! 
Satin  elastic  front  and  back  panels  that 
trim  you  to  a  fare-thee-well!  You've  got 
to  wear  a  Body  Proportioned  Skippies  to 
believe  it!  White,  S,  M,  L.  More  than 
ever,  they  fit  the  Formfit  Freeway ! 


the 


J^ormfit 

freeway 


SHORT-PROPORTIONED  PANTIE:  #874 
REGULAR-PROPORTIONED  PANTIE;  #875 
LONG-PROPORTIONED  PANTIE:  #876  \ 


THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY   •   CHICAGO   •    NEW  YORK   •   TORONTO   •    PARIS   •  LONDO 


Easi-Matic 
leer  eliminates 
noli  or  dials.  No 
it  j^k  the  stitch 
ari  start  sewing. 


(10  reasons  why  you 
^should  see  the  196d 


nC'ECORATIVE 

i.  I|  machine  can 
allcf  these  dift'er- 
8S..fmost  200,000 
de;  II  variations. 


Supernova  Ultra 
efore  buying  any 
sewing  machine 


(V  BUTTON- 

In  e  continuous 
.  N.  liming  fabric 
er  I  chines.  Auto- 
on  buttons. 


nc  ARMING  AND 
TITIING.  \\  c.i\cs 

2ar  ke  new.  Auto- 
bkl-stitches  on 
she  fabrics. 


>TI  TAPERING. 

)u  make  beauti- 
Jgrns  with  ease 
isi(.  Personalize 
n  y  own. 


AUTOMATIC  TUNING.  Turn 
a  button  to  enlarge  any  de- 
sign up  to  12  times.  Make 
matching  designs  on  napkins, 
tablecloths,  pillows,  sheets. 


NEW  BUILT-IN  AUTOMATIC 
THREADER  with  magnifying 
glass.  Plus  new  automatic 
needle  changer.  Press  button, 
insert  needle.  No  tools. 


AUTOMATIC  STITCH  AND 
TENSION  SETTING.  So  easy 
to  use.  Turn  a  knob  to  red 
dot.  Satin  stitch,  thread  ten- 
sion set  automatically. 


PRECISION  STRAIGHT 
STITCH  SEWING.  Forward 
or  reverse  at  the  push  of  a 
button  —  from  the  sheerest 
batiste  to  the  heaviest  canvas. 


LIFT-O-MATIC  CABINET. 

Open  cabinet  and  your 
Necchi  raises  by  itself— ready 
for  sewing.  Job  done  —  an- 
other motion  replaces  it. 


MADE  IN  ITALY 


tait:  The  prices  of  Necchi  Sewing  Machines  have  not  increased  Necchi  for  about  $49  or  only  $  1 .25  per  week.  The  Supernova  Ultra  comes 

I  -unUke  other  products  that  have  gone  up  in  price  steadily  in  three  handsome  color  schemes,  in  a  wide  selection  of  beautiful  cabi- 

a  e  years.  When  you  buy  a  Necchi.  you  get  the  newest,  most  ad-  nets,  or  as  a  handy  portable.  Try  it!  YOURS  FREE !  Write  to  us/^j^ 

'  ^ving- machine  sold  in  the  world  today.  You  can  buy  a  new  for  helpful  booklets  showing  how  to  sew  for  fun  and  fashion.^^ 

.  NECCHI,  164  WEST  26TH  ST.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.  NATIONWIDE  SERVICE  THROUGH  2.500  DEALERS.  PARTS  ARE  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE.  SEE  YOUR  YELLOW  PAGES  FOR  NEAREST  FRANCHISED  NECCHI-ELNA  DEALER. 
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lADIES  home! 


New 


QnYxiy: 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H    WEAVE  GAUZE 

DIAPERS 


It's  New  Bom  .  .  .  the  revolutionary 
new  Cunty  Gauze  diaper  with  the 
stretch-ancl-return  weave  that  gets 
stretchier  with  washing.  Never  before 
an  all  cotton  weave  to  equal  this. 

Sfretchable.  Better  fit  for  babies  of  all 
sizes  .  .  .  actually  grows  with  baby 
.  .  .  smoother  fit  .  .  .  neater,  yet  not 
binding  .  .  .  easier  pinning. 

Extra  Protection,  Less  Bulk.  Fold-lines 
adjust  diaper  more  easily  to  all  size 
babies  ...  no  hems  to  irritate  tender 
baby  skin. 


All  Curity  Diapers 
DRY  FASTER 

Indoors  or  out 
WASH  EASIER 

Stains  disappear  like  magic 
ABSORB  MORE 
Tliirsty  surgical  weave  works  wonders 
WEAR  LONGER 

Last  entire  diaper  period  and  longer 


PAT.  APPLIED  FOR 


Curity  diapers  are  softer  and  smooth- 
er, even  after  countless  launderings, 
when  washed  in  quality  products 
like  Ivory  Snow  or  Ivory  Flakes. 
Don't  forget  Curity  dress-up  diapers 
and  double  duty  night  diapers,  too. 
At  leading  stores  and  diaper  services. 


Ksndoll  Mills  Division,  Walpole,  Mass.,  Dept.  JI09 

Enclosed  is  25c  for  a  new  Curity  Stretch  Weave 
Gouze  Dioper. 

Send  coins  only  and  print  clearly.  Only  one 
dioper  to  a  family. 


Nome 


City_ 


Good  in  Continental  United  States  ond  Howaii 
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American  Indian;  and  "black"  if  predom- 
inantly Negro.  In  Central  America  the  whites 
are  hugely  outnumbered.  Of  51  million,  only  9 
million  are  white,  31  million  Indian,  and  11 
million  Negro.  In  South  America,  the  whites 
are  running  behind  the  colored — 52  million 
whites  to  59  million  colored.  Only  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Costa  Rica  and  Cuba  are  predom- 
inantly white.  North  America  and  Europe  (in- 
cluding Russia)  are  overwhelmingly  so. 

The  whole  world  population,  white  and  col- 
ored, is  growing  at  a  great  rate — it  has  gone 
up  17  per  cent  since  1950.  But  this  extraordi- 
nary and  unanticipated  population  multiplica- 
tion is  not  chiefly  in  the  white  world.  The  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  are  multiplying  four 
times  faster  than  those  of  Northwestern  Eu- 
rope, and  considerably  faster  than  those  of 
North  America. 

Once  the  greatest  population  increases  oc- 
curred in  the  most  advanced  and  wealthy  na- 
tions— those  of  European  stock.  Now  the  ex- 
act opposite  is  happening.  The  increase  is  most 
intense  in  countries  of  endemic  poverty,  illiter- 
acy and  backwardness.  At  this  rate  of  propor- 
tionate increase,  the  white  races  are  likely  to 
occupy  a  decreasing  space  on  a  teeming 
planet  even  without  its  members'  deciding  to 
kill  one  another  off. 

The  main  factor  in  this  explosive  popula- 
tion growth  is  not  a  rising  birth  rate,  but  the 
great  achievement  in  death  control  which  the 
underdeveloped  countries  owe  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  knowledge  and  efforts  of  white. 
Western  man,  applied  to  the  control  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  In  Ceylon,  for  instance,  due  to 
such  controls  the  death  rate  dropped  34  per 
cent  in  a  single  year;  in  Puerto  Rico,  82  per 


The  best  of  healers  Is  90od  cheer. 

PINDAR 


cent  in  a  decade.  The  populations  of  the  fer- 
tile but  backward  nations  were  hitherto  kept 
in  check  only  by  a  terrifically  high  mortality. 

The  present  methods  of  birth  control  can 
hardly  be  used  by  the  populations  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  though  they  have  lit- 
tle objection,  in  principle,  to  it.  One  may  an- 
ticipate that  the  dramatic  excess  will  flatten 
out  with  improvement  in  the  living  standards, 
but  meanwhile  the  problem  of  ever  more 
mouths  to  feed  makes  such  improvement 
all  but  impossible  and  can,  under  irresponsible 
leaders,  guiding  the  most  discontented — and 
most  immature— populations  their  countries 
have  ever  known,  lead  them  into  extremes  of 
violent  if  abortive  "solutions." 

This  must  concern  intelligent  Russians  as  it 
should  the  rest  of  us.  On  Russia's  eastern  bor- 
der lives  a  Chinese  population  more  than  three 
times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Russia,  and  now 
nationally  and  centrally  united.  If  China  and 
Asia,  carried  on  the  crest  of  population  explo- 
sion, begin  to  boil  over,  what  will  stop  them 
from  boiling  into  neighboring  Siberia?  If,  in 
case  of  war,  parts  of  Russia  are  atomized  and 
much  of  the  Slavic  population,  especially  its 
elite,  wiped  out,  who  will  be  the  heirs?  Amer- 
ica? Hardly.  Rather,  I  should  guess,  the  teem- 
ing peoples  next  door. 

In  case  of  another  war  between  the  Euro- 
pean nations  and  races,  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  China?  She  is  allied  with  Russia, 
but  she  would  be  likely,  I  think,  to  stand  aloof 
until  the  decisive  phase  of  the  struggle,  and 
she  would  certainly  not  enter  it  to  pull  other 
people's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  just  because 
they  are  fellow  Communists. 

Modern  war,  as  I  have  remarked,  destroys 
qualitatively.  It  aims  at  cities,  in  which  are 
gathered  the  accumulations  of  learning  and 
art,  the  great  libraries,  universities  and  labora- 
tories, and  the  intellectual  leadership  of  every 
country.  Civilization  is  urban.  The  virtues  of 
the  countrymen  are  praised,  but  the  fact  is  that 
energetic  country  lads  and  lasses  betake  them- 
selves to  large  centers  where  they  can  learn, 
and  work  with  other  energetic  and  ambitious 
souls.  Most  of  the  "know  nothing"  move- 
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about  *6.  about  ^S.fi^ 

...from  "Layettes 
to  Playettes" 

FREE!  Mea!<ure  child's  growth  on  Thonu 
"Mai/ic  Groio  Chart". .  .send  stamped, 
tit  lf-a(idresi<ed  envelope. 

THOMAS  TEXTILE  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  LH,  112  W.  M 


America's  Largest 
TOILET  TANK 

Noisy  running  toilets  can  waste  ove 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  Stop  this  on 
noise,  woste  ancJ  expense.  The  efficie 
ented  Wafer-Master  Tank  Ball  instanti 
the  flow  of  water  after  each  flushing 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  th 

75c  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVER'i 
Higher  in  Canada 


DISCOURAGE 


10^ 


liiuM 

I  TRADE  IMADK 


Just  Pamoirrmgertips 
60e  at  ^our  drug  store 


;  HOT.  TENDER  FEE 

►  Or.  Scholl's  Fool  Powder  quickly  relieve 

»  hot,  tired,  tender,  perspiring, 

^  odorous  feet.  Eases  new  or 

^  tight  shoes.  Gel  a  can  today! 

\  DrScholls  poTdIr 
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-  The  Temptation  of  Beautyrest 


Another  story  of  the  mattress  ivhere  comfort  begins  and  backache  ends 


Man  may  work  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman's  work  is  never  done.  Yet 
at  sundown,  darn  it,  man  expects  woman  to  be  her  bright,  chipper  self. 

So  what  do  you  do?  You  drop  everything  for  a  spell  and  give  in  to  this 
body-soothing,  spirit-restoring  comfort.  To  continue  the  poetic  note  .  .  . 
that's  the  pause  in  the  day's  occupation  known  as  the  Beautyrest  hour. 

It's  the  only  mattress  with  separate  back-supporting  springs  that  push 
up-up-up  in  the  small  of  your  back.  In  other  mattresses,  the  curve  of  your 
back  gets  very  little  support.  Beautyrest®  —  where  comfort  begins  and 

|-    ORDINARY  MATTRESS-CONNECTED  SPRINGS  SAG  TOGETHER  BEAUTYREST-SEPARATE  SPRINGS  PUSH  UP,  CANT  SAG 

I 


backache  ends.  But  that's  not  all.  You'll  find  that  Beautyrest  gives  — 
Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate, 
the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's  rest  when  he  turns  in  his 
sleep.  No  rolling  together.  Beautyrest  will  never,  never  sag. 

The  best  costs  the  least!  Hundreds  of  endurance  tests  have  proven 
Beautyrest  lasts  3  times  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress.  So  Beautyrest 
at  $79.50  is  the  least  expensive  mattress  to  own.  ■  Special  30-day  offer: 
Supersize  Beautyrest  with  a  year's  supply  of  FREE  sheets! 


BEAUTYREST 
by  SIMMONS  . 


e  1959  BY  SIMMONS  CO.,  MDSE.  MART,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURIJ 


Famous  SINGER 
Full-Power  vacuum 
for  only  *49.50 


Now  you  can  own  a  SINGER*  Vacuum 
cleaner  on  a  modest  budget.  The  "Roll- 
A-Magic"  has  suction  power  equal  to 
cleaners  costing  nearly  double. 


Rolls  easily  on  four  casters.  Swivel 
head  swings  all  the  way  round  to  make 
cleaning  the  quickest.  Complete  with 
attachments,  only  $49.50. 


New  revolving- 
brush  attachment 
fits  any  make  of 
cleaner...  $19.95 


Turns  your  present  tank  or  canister  into 
an  extra-duty  rug  and  carpet  cleaner  .  .  . 
adds  brush  action  to  vacuum.  Just  attach 
to  hose  and  use ...  no  extra  wire,  no  other 
connections.  See  the  new  SINGER*  Revolv- 
ing-Brush Attachment  today. 


Ask  for  SINGER  proof  of  cleaning  power — the  "one-minute,  one-fool  lest." 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Headquarters  for  the  finest  sewing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners. 
nH    Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 
♦A  Trademark  of  the  sinolr  manufact  urino  company. 
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ments,  as  well  as  the  worst  demagogues,  come 
from  predominantly  rural  areas.  It  has  been^ 
and  I  believe  accurately — remarked  that  if  fifty 
cities  of  Europe  and  America  were  destroyed, 
practically  all  that  is  known  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  science  would  perish  with  them. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  past,  popula- 
tions have  always  quickly  recuperated  from 
wars.  This  is  not  true,  quantitatively  or  quali- 
tatively. The  savage  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century  using  Germany  as  a  battle- 
ground left  that  country  with  more  wolves 
than  men,  was  followed  by  waves  of  what 
amounted  to  mass  insanity,  and  put  back  the 
development  of  Europe  by  generations.  When 
France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was,  next  to 
Great  Britain,  the  leading  power  of  the  world, 
she  was  also  the  most  populous  country  of 
Europe.  The  French  Revolution  at  the  end  of 
the  century  was  the  consequence  of  long  wars 
which  wrecked  the  nation's  finances,  and  the 
subsequent  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  resulted  in  catastrophic  casualties. 

War  and  its  companion,  revolution,  can  so 
reduce,  and  have  reduced,  a  nation's  popula- 
tion as  to  weaken  its  power  to  recover  its  posi- 
tion among  more  numerous  peoples.  A  nu- 
merically weak  people  tends  to  rely  on  alliances 
with  stronger  powers  and  thus  loses  control 
over  its  own  fate,  or  becomes  timid  in  the  face 
of  possible  further  bloodletting,  willing  to  ac- 
cept almost  any  condition  rather  than  further 
deplete  the  biological  substance  of  the  nation. 
I  found  this  true  in  France  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II,  and  in  West  Germany  after  it.  Simple 
instinct  warns  that  at  a  certain  point  the  bio- 


Anger  If  a  (hort  modneft. 

HORACE 


logical  substance  can  be  expended  beyond  re- 
covery. And  how  many  times  did  I  hear  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  "There  are  six  million  widows 
in  Russia!" 

Modern  war  and  revolution  take  their  toll 
of  those  normally  best  fitted  to  survive.  "Selec- 
tive Service"  is  well  named.  It  selects  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  strongest  and  rejects  the 
physically  unfit  and  mentally  neurotic  or 
psychopathic.  Not  everybody  is  "cannon  fod- 
der." Cannons  demand  superior  fuel.  Those 
rejected  as  unfit  for  war  are  also  for  the  most 
part  the  least  fit  progenitors.  But,  remaining 
in  zones  of  relative  or  complete  lack  of  dan- 
ger, they  beget  children — all  too  often  upon 
the  wives  or  widows  of  their  eugenic  superi- 
ors—and thereby  bring  down  the  racial  in- 
heritance. For  there  is  no  question  that  al- 
though individuals  can  be  physically,  mentally 
and  even  spiritually  improved  or  ruined  by 
environment,  nevertheless  health,  longevity, 
intelligence  and  character  are  pre-eminently 
inbred,  and  a  great  and  superior  people  is 
one  in  which  a  considerable  leadership,  at 
least,  are  men  and  women  endowed  with 
superior  chromosomes. 

These  are  not  only  the  ones  whom  war  de- 
mands as  a  sacrifice ;  they  are  also  the  first  to 
sacrifice  themselves.  For  a  characteristic  of  the 
superior,  the  true,  natural  aristos  is  that  they 
take  responsibility,  accepting  danger  as  part 
of  it,  contemptuous  of  personal  gain  or  loss. 
Moral  and  physical  courage  are  innate  in 
them,  or  have  been  trained  in  them  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  until  the  qualities  are 
really  "in  the  blood."  If  their  people  or  their 
civilization  is  in  danger,  they  are  the  first  to 
volunteer— and  for  the  most  hazardous  duties. 
They  are  a  nobility  without  which  every  nation 
of  which  history  has  a  record  eventually  has 
perished. 

Modern  democratism  (in  contrast  to  true 
democracy)  detests  the  very  notion  of  a  nobil- 
ity, natural  or  hereditary.  It  would  cut  off 
every  superior  head  in  its  passion  for  leveling. 
The  United  States,  after  World  War  I,  exhib- 
ited a  veritable  passion  for  toppling  the  mon- 
archs  of  defeated  countries  off  their  thrones 
and  destroying  anciently  established  hierarchi- 
cal societies,  all  in  the  name  of  "making  the 
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GIVE  LEFTOVERS  A  LIFT 


Here's  a  wonderful  idea  for  a  hea 

meal  using  up  leftover  steak  or  roast  bee 
Brown  in  2  tbs.  fat:  1  lb.  flank  stea' 
(or  any  leftover  beef)  cut  in  Va  in.  thic 
slices:  3  tbs.  onion,  diced;  1  clove  garii 
chopped.  Add:   1  cup  triple-strengt' 
Herb-Ox  Bouillon;  1  cup  green  pepper 
diced.  Cover  and  simmer  for  10  minutes 
Add  and  cook  for  a  minute  or  two: 
tomatoes,  quartered.  Blend  together: 
tbs.  cornstarch;  4  tbs.  water.  Add  to  mea 
mixture  and  cook  until  thickened.  Serv 
with  hot  boiled  rice  or  crisp  fried  noodles] 
4  servings. 

Herb-Ox  Cubes  have  the  real  rich  beef 
flavor  that  gives  meat  extra  heartiness, 
makes  a  limited  supply  go  farther.  And  of 
course,  for  the  best  soup  in  seconds,  just 
drop  a  Herb-Ox  Cube  in  a  cup  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it. 

FREE:  Money-saving  recipe  booklet. 
Write  to  Pure  Food  Company, 
Dept.  Z-1,  Mamaroneck,  N  Y. 


BOUILLON  CUBE 

SHARPEN  ALL 

YOUR  KNIVES 

WITH 
3  STROKES 

CARBIDE  KNIFE  SHARPENER 

At  Department,  Hardware  Stores  and 

Supermarkets  Everywhere! 
N.E.CARBIDETOOI.CO.,INC.,Medford  SS.Moir 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 

refreshing,  calorie-free 


jsiiiKiiniij 


USETESTID 

.  Mi  Cairs  .■• 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAF 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUI 

Recommended  by  doctors  for 
diabetics,  overweights  and  lo-cal 
orie  diets.  Use  for  beverages, 
desserts.cooking.  Pure.  Harmless 


4  0!.-?: 


AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


Rosalie's  Salads 
Voted  Perfect! 
She  adds  Pompeian- 
the  pure  virgin 
imported  olive  oil— 
to  her  dressing. 
Result— far  fresher, 
tastier  salads. 
Let  Pompeian  do 
the  same  for  you! 


i  KAUTY  ON  DTLTY 


A  bedroom  extension  phone  saves  steps  by  day, 
worry  by  night,  and  gives  you  privacy  always! 


1 

01  il  love  the  color  and  convenience  of 
X  nsion  phone  by  your  bed. 
vrig  the  day  it  will  save  you  many, 
iyi;teps— let  you  talk  in  comfort  and 
a*  whenever  you  want. 


And  during  the  night  you'll  sleep  better 
just  knowing  it's  there,  with  doctor,  drug- 
store, police  or  firemen  only  an  arm's  reach 
from  your  pillow. 

Something  else  you'll  love — the  low  cost 


of  having  a  bedside  extension.  And  the  bed- 
room, of  course,  is  only  one  of  many  places 
in  your  home  where  an  extension  phone  can 
make  life  easier.  Just  call  your  local  Bell 
Telephone  business  office. 


y  need  extension  phones  wherever  your  family  works,  plays  or  sleeps 

Bell  Teleplione  S^^stem 

BT  Q  Q  O 


Extension  phones  are  available  in  your  choice  of 
these  smart  decorator  colors,  or  white  shown  above. 


LADIES'  HOMEi 


Newest  idea  of  all!  CANNO 
designed  to  go  witli  your  room  d^ci 


MM 

u 

1  \ 

Perfectly  marvelous  with  modern  —  Cannon's  exciting  new  Tunipo!  Like  all  Cannon 
Per e-d\es— Co mbspiin  to  look  as  lovely,  feel  as  smooth  years  from  now.  Certified  colorfast 
in  aqua,  yellow,  pink,  green  or  beige.  Twin  size,  about  $3.50.  White  twin,  about  $2.98. 

Cannon  Mills.  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  •  Towels  •  Sheets  •  Bedspreads  •  Draperies  •  Stockings  •  Terry  Cloth 

CANNON  COMBSPUN  PERCALES  ...  COMBSPUN  TO  GIVE  Y 


BMBSPUN*  PERCALES 

priced  from  about  »2.98  to  »3.50 


Just  the  thing  with  traditional— the  rich  elegance  of 
Cannon's  new  Fontainebleau  with  its  wide  turn- 
down border.  Pink  with  grey,  or  yellow  with  green. 
Twin  size,  about  $3.50.  Pastel  twin,  about  $3.50. 


Lovely  with  Early  American — new 

Rose  Wreath.  Yellow,  pink,  blue. 
Bordered  top  or  overall-print  fitted 
bottom  twin,  each  about  $3.50. 


Fitted  Cannons  are  fashion  news,  too!  Only  they  have 
Ezy-matic  Corners.  Turquoise,  pink,  yellow  or  aqua  pin 
stripe,  twin  fitted,  about  $3.50.  Scallop  top  twin,  about  $2.98. 


CANNON 


IE  FEEL  AND  WEAR  YOU  LOVE 


Cotillioyi  border, 
twin  size,  about  $3.50 
Pastel  twin,  about  $3.50 
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lADIES-  HOME  JOul 


Because  women  walk  more  miles  than  men . . 


Surveys  prove  that  the  average  busy  housewife  or  career-i 
racks  up  a  daily  mileage  count  higher  than  golf-plaving  1 
or  executive-type  bosses! 


Here  are  the  new 


Support  Stockin 


the  fashionable  answer  to  leg  fatigue 


a  pair 

with  cotton 
cushion  sole 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  2771759 


•  Rehef  for  tired  legs  — the  modern  way 

•  Support  that  brings  comfort  —  helps  shape  and  slim,  too 
^  All-nylon— sheer  and  lifting  with  no  stiff  uncomfortable  elastic 

•  Economical — out-wear  several  pairs  of  ordinary  sheer  nylons 

•  Cotton  cushion  soles  — for  extra  comfort,  absorbency 

•  Fine-fashioned  seams  — won't  bunch  or  wrinkle 

•  Choice  of  colors  —  Burlington's  flattering  skin  tones 

•  Double-stretch  100%  nylon  top  — never  binds 

•  Soft  and  clinging  — stretch  to  a  perfect  fit 


only 


Before  you  walk 
another  mile — ask  for 
Burlington  Support  Stockings 
at  vour  favorite  store. 


\  7 

Bur-Mll 


Write  for  free  brochure  to  Box  L 
Burlington  Hosiery  Co. 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
A  Division  of  Burlington  Industries 


irilks  Hemorrhoids 
W'y  Without  Surgery 

op;  ITCH— RELIEVES  PAIN 

jic  I'st  time  science  has  found  a 

alii,  substance  with  the  astonish- 

lityio  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 

pa!  -  without  surgery. 

se  ter  case,  while  gently  reliev- 

n,  tual  reduction  (shrinkage) 

an 

ai  zing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
-h  at  sufferers  made  astonish- 
tfi  iits  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
pi  )lem !" 
•seeit  is  a  new  healing  substance 
iyni )  —  discovery   of   a  world- 
'  »£(  arch  institute, 
^liitance  is  now  available  in 
(to)|  or  ointment  form  under  the 
^re\  ration  H-'.  Ask  for  it  at  all 
Dur  rs  —  money  back  guarantee. 


H  at  Low  Cost 
Wkn  MOBILEmmS 

Iflj  A  subscnulion  lo  Trailer  Topics  Mag- 
rUlailne  will  give  you  all  the  important 

facts  on  mobilehomes  —  the  modern, 

low  cost,  luxury  living, 
ilior  2  years  $5.00 

!  IS  ,  28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  III. 


SPRINGMAID 
COTTONS 


Sheets  and 
Pillow  Cases 


M.  ml!  lall  in  love  »fitli  P[TER 
I  HiC'ilues.  send  lor  oui  eicitmj; 


Sz  mi/ 


IHtn  STUDIOS.  INC. 
"*  St.,  Springfield  I,  Mass. 
"  C  :e:  El  Monte,  Cal. 

|i  V-  Gift  offer.  Send  me  FREE  your  24- 
■"j"   Embossed   Christmas   Assortment  and 
D  ixe  Album.  Also  On  Approval  complete 
OOj  the  Sunshine  Plon  for  Making  Money 
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world  safe  for  democracy."  Instead  they  made 
it  safe  for  popular  demagogic  usurpers  who 
destroyed,  along  with  the  privileges  of  their 
betters,  every  vestige  of  liberty  and  law. 

But  the  First  World  War,  regardless  of  po- 
litical policies,  had  already  done  its  biological 
damage  to  the  nobility  who  alone  might  have 
protected  the  people  against  the  mindless 
furies  whipped  up  by  the  idols  of  distressed 
masses.  The  best  blood  of  Britain  was  ex- 
pended in  the  two  world  wars.  The  losses  in 
families  of  most  ancient  name  and  fame, 
whose  contributions  to  British  power,  pres- 
tige, letters,  learning  and  decorum  were  im- 
measurable, are  recorded  on  many  a  roster 
throughout  the  nation.  One  pauses,  already 
familiar  with  names  from  the  pages  of  the 
most  illustrious  British  history.  And  the 
poignant  dates:  Aged  nineteen  years  and  six 
months;  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-six.  They 
passed  from  the  history  that  they  might  have 
helped  make,  leaving  no  heirs. 

Germany  has  a  roster,  put  out  in  1927  by 
the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  recording  the  deaths 
in  the  families  of  the  German  nobility  in 
World  War  I.  It  was  a  slaughter!  Thirty-two 
members  of  the  von  Biilow  family,  which 
had  produced  military  leaders,  statesmen, 
scholars  and  artists  for  generations— six  of 
them  memorialized  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  including  Hans  von  Bulow.  bril- 
liant musician  composer  and  pianist.  What 
a  waste  of  inherited  and  inheritable  chromo- 
somes! Twenty-two  members  of  the  von 
Arnim  family,  similarly  distinguished  through 
centuries  of  German  history. 

The  gaps  left  by  the  decimation  of  such 
strains  undoubtedly  alfected  the  whole  social 
structure.  Leaders  arose  from  the  scum,  sur- 


Man  is  the  head,  but  woman  turns  it. 

CHINESE  PROVERB 


rounded  by  praetorian  guards  of  phony  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  crying  "Hxterminate  the  Jews" 
(and  doing  so)  to  the  applause  of  half-edu- 
cated youth,  impoverished  and  resentful 
lower  middle  classes,  and  unstable  neurotics, 
some,  like  Goring  and  Hitler  himself,  psychi- 
cally unbalanced  war  casualties. 

Fifteen  years  after  World  War  I,  where 
were  those  Germans  of  inbred  authority  and 
responsibility  to  hold  back  the  rabble  up- 
surge, protect  the  German  Jews,  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  communities  of  Europe,  and 
call  a  halt  to  the  irresponsible  heilings  and 
bowlings?  They  were  dead. 

The  Russian  revolution,  between  two  wars 
of  dreadful  toll,  was  another  biological  atroc- 
ity—a decapitation  of  superior  heads.  For 
years  after  the  revolution  the  children  of  the 
"bourgeoisie"  were  barred  from  school  to 
make  room  for  the  children  of  the  "prole- 
tariat." 

But  having  destroyed  one  elite,  the  Russian 
leaders  had  the  sense  systematically  to  begin 
to  create  another  by  conscious  selection 
among  school  children,  pulling  out  of  the  mass 
the  physically  and  mentally  superior  and  those 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  responsibility. 
This  new  elite  is  now  mature  and  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  of  quite  formidable  brains, 
impressive  bearing  and  often  wide  culture, 
though  this  is  still  stultified  by  the  bigoted  dog- 
matism of  Communist  theory.  Like  other  reli- 
gious sectarians,  they  think  "they  have  the  sea 
ladled  into  their  private  pond"— to  quote 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  That,  given  time,  they 
and  their  successors  will  transform  Russian 
Communism  into  something  more  humanistic 
and  pragmatic  would  seem  inevitable,  pro- 
vided another  biological  atrocity  is  not  com- 
mitted and  that  they  are  not  killed  off  in  an- 
other war.  Then  what  is  likely  to  envelop 
Russia— and  a  considerable  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  Western  world— will  be  sheer  anarchy. 

A  drama  for  Shakespeare  lo  write;  but,  if 
it  happens,  without  any  more  Shakespeares  to 
pen  the  requiem: 

"Here  lies  a  great  race  and  culture,  dead  by 
its  kinsmen's  hands."  end 


SENSATIONAL 

LIPSTICK  &  MIRROR 
ALL-IN-ONE! 
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Now  Flame-Glo  Mirro-Matic  Lipstick  gives 
you  a  fabulous  full  view  mirror-ever 
ready,  always  handy -right  on  the  lovely 
golden  case  itself ! 
Flame-Glo  has  exclusive 
'Lustre-Flame",  to  keep 
your  lips  satin-smooth,  dewy-moist  far  longer. 
Choose  from  luscious  pastels  and  brilliant 
high  shades  Keep  kissable  with  Flame-Glol 


FLUTED  GOLDEN  SWIVEL 
CASE  WITH  MIRROR 


AT   VARIETY   STORE   COSMETIC   COUNTERS  EVERYWHLRE 


Surprising 
new  drink 

contains  only 
4  calories  +o 
the  glassful ! 


Drop  a  Fizzles  tablet  in  a  glass  of  water  for  a 
delicious,  sparkling  drink  with  no  weight  worries 

Imagine  a  delicious,  sparkling  drink  that  you  can 
enjoy  to  your  waistline's  content.  That's  Fizzles— 
the  tablet  that  makes  an  instant,  sparkling  drink. 
Fizzies  bring  you  only  4  calories  to  the  glassful— 
against  100  or  more  in  many  popular  bottled  soft 
drinks.  And  Fizzies  are  perfect  for  people  on 
sugar-restricted  diets.  100%  sugar  free— and  you 
don't  add  sugar  to  sweeten.  Naturally,  Fizzies  are 
safer  for  teeth.  Rich  in  healthful  vitamin  C,  too. 
No  mess— no  fuss— no  bottles  to  tote. 

Seven  delicious  //ovor.v— Lemon-Lime,  Grape,  Strawberry, 
Orange.  (  hcrry.  Root  Beer  and  Ihe  new  sensation.  Cola. 
You'll  like  Fiz/ies— the  whole  family  does! 


UNDER  COVE 
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THE 
PROBLEM 

MOST 
WOMEN 
DONT 
DISCUSS 


\   Women  have  such  full  schedules 
J   these  days,  they  may  ignore  a 
problem  like  constipation. 


(j)  But  informed  women  take  care      fe  )  Ex-Lax  is  the  laxat  ive  that  helps 
of  constipation  right  away. They      O  you  toward  your  normal  regu- 
rely  on  mild,  effective  Ex-Lax.  larity,  gently,  overnight. 


4 Next  day,  you're  on  the  way  to- 
ward your  normal  regularity  .  . . 
no  need  to  discuss  constipation. 


5Ls  Ex-Lax  in  your 
net?  It  should  be. 


medicine  cabi- 


Copr.  Ex-hax,  Inc.,  1959 


By  Bernardine  Kielt 


DRAWING  By  J 
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"Do  you  call  C-minus  catching  up  with  Russia?" 


With  school  and  college  openings 
parents  start  the  annual  worry. 
One  mother  dreaded  the  had  hahits  of 
speech  thai  her  daughter  would  fall 
into,  going  away  to  school  for  the  first 
time.  "1  know  you  will  learn  a  lot  of 
slang."  she  said.  "But  I  want  you  to 
promise  never  to  use  two  particular 
words — one  of  them  is  'lousy'  and  the 
other  is  'slinking.'"  The  girl  looked 
at  her  thoughtfully.  "Certainly  I 
promise,  mother.  But  what  are  the 
w  ords?" 

Maybe  parents  should  worry:  a  class  of 
170  graduate  students  in  history  were 
asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  twenty 
of  the  commonest  abbreviations — e.g., 
i.e.,  .N.B.,  A.D.,  ibid.,  and  the  like,  in- 
cluding one  date  in  Roman  numerals. 
Only  one  student  out  of  the  170  under- 
stood all  twenty  abbreviations;  about 
half  the  class  understood  fewer  than  four 
abbreviations,  and  not  one  in  that  lower 
half  could  read  the  date  1659  expressed  in 
Roman  numerals!  (THE  HOUSE  OF 
INTELLECT,  by  Jacques  Barzun.  Har- 
pers.) .  .  .  THE  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

OF  ABBREVIATIONS,  edited  by  Robert 
J.  Schwartz  (Crowell),  might  help. 


'''When  does  this  place  arrive?"  asked 
Bea  Lillie.  She  referred  to  the  Queen 
Mary. 

For  those  who  can't  take  a  trip  on  the 
Queen  Mary  or  on  any  other  ship,  but 
whose  thoughts  stray  eastward,  I'd  sug- 
gest two  lovely  books,  paris  and  home, 
both  with  unusually  true-color  photo- 
graphs, and  just  the  right  amount  of 
good  text  lightly  touching  on  history 
(Viking).  But  the  really  great  book— to 
be  published  soon— is  A  time  in  rome, 
by  Elizabeth  Bowen  (Knopf).  Of  this 
much  more  later. 


Who  says  the  old  times  were  better? 
Nowadays  people  write  books  about  geri- 
atrics. But  in  the  old  days  they  took  action. 
In  one  of  the  cold  countries — Iceland.  I 
think — it's  said  that  they  used  to  put  the 
old  folks  who  had  become  a  burden  on  an 
iceberg,  and  let  them  float  away.  In  Wales, 


almost  within  our  time — within  a  I 
years,  anyway — they  had  what  wa 
a  "smothering,"  or  a  "putting  owd 
which  important  occasion  the  whom 
was  summoned  home.  Obviously  \ 
same  purpose,  in  some  of  the  chuA 
Brittany,  a  "holy  mawie"  hungbe^ 
door.  This  a  man  might  borrow  wh 
member  of  his  household  was  too  ol\ 
ill,  and  had  been  confined  to  bed  t(\ 

For  novelists,  an  iceberg  or  ; 
mawle  might  he  hetter  than  thi 
ics.  "You'll  find  they  can  stiUl 
you  long  after  their  power  to 
you  is  gone,"  saifl  William 
How  ells,  who  was  still  w  riting! 
ously  in  his  eighties,  even  til 
critic  Mencken  had  hegun  to  cal 
a  "chronicler  of  small  heer,"  "tt| 
and  "monotonous." 

HOWELLS,  His  Life  and  Wor\ 
Van    ffyck   Brooks  (Dutton), 
sound,  satisfying  biography.  His  li 
lively  but  not  dramatic,  his  thinkii  »" 
outstandingly  liberal,  and  his  worl.  m 
prised  the  literary  great  in  a  rich,  n  o« 
period  of  American  letters. 


I 


For  lighter  reading  here  are  iom<| 

class novels.THETOWJS  HOlJSE:Blii  1^ 

of  the  House,  by  Norah  Lofts.  <  d 
the  best  historical  novelists,  is  a  p 
larly  artful  blend  of  history  and  xo\ 
love,  set  in  fourteenth-century  In  » 
(Doubleday). . . .  the  fires  ok  \v  \  w 
by  Helen  Hone  (Harper),  is  a 
knowing,  wryly  humorous  story  at  •* 
Maine-coast  village  after  the  city  1^ 
have  gone  home.  .  .  .  houdin  ^ 
W  illiam  L.  Gresham  (Holt),  isf  ii 
phy  as  exciting  as  a  novel.  The  ni.'i  In 
walked  through  walls,  and  extricatco  in- 
self  from  milk  cans  and  padlocked  r  * 
vans,  may  have  been  inept  at  sti;W 
magic  and  too  absent-minded  ii> 
car,  but  he  still  puts  many  a  ficticn  ii ' 
in  the  shade.  .  .  .  Hollywood  ami 
York  are  the  background  of  i  iu  i 

Ot'ICK  FOX,  by  l.sabella  7Vii<  >  ' 

dom  House),  a  knowing  aullmi  ' 
writes  a  brisk  entertaining  novel  a  ui 
the  publicity  gameand  its  pushed-arc  jj 
gossip-column  characters. 


}ear  away  that  "complexion  cloud...  fast! 


When  grime  and  make-up  cast  a  cloud  over  your  complexion,  see  how  Woodbury  Cold  Cream 

makes  it  fresh  as  sunlight!  There's  no  quicker  way  to  brighten  up.  Instantly,  this 

unique  cold  cream  penetrates  deeper  to  clear  away  dirt,  clear  off  flaky  dryness.  No  cleanser 

works  better,  even  at  three  times  the  price.  Start  now  to  clear  your  skin  and  keep 

it  clean  with  wonderful  Woodbury  Cold  Cream!  Only  25f  to  SI. 


]l\/oodbury 


DEEPER. 

*^^icker-actinG 


CREAM 
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lioned 
for 

Walking 


The  Tramper 
about  thirteen  dollars 


THE  OCCASION  -  Around  the  world  or 
around  the  town... or  any  place  you 
want  to  walk. 

THE  COSTUME  -  fall  fashions  designed 
for  easy  walking  -  skirt  lengths 
remain  short  and  comfortable;  sil- 
houettes are  classic  and  natural  as 
belted  waistlines  return.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  casualness  in  pleated 
skirts,  softly  tailored  shirts  and 
jackets  with  a  masculine  flavor. 

THE  SHOE  -  Casual,  classic  and  fash- 
ionable for  women  on  the  go.  Soft 
leathers,  on  a  slender  wedge  heel 
with  a  look  that  tells  you  it  was 
fashioned  for  walking. 


HI 


Fashion  Director 
Rhythm  Step  Shoes  \ 


ICHNSON.  STEPHENS  &  SHINKLE  SHOE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS 


"Some  of  the  most  radical  individuals 
come  from  very  conservative  families  {to  the 
great  distress  of  the  latter).  A  very 
Bohemian  couple  may  find  they  have  reared 
a  conventional  child,  much  to  their  surprise.'''' 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 

Will  your 
child  be  ''just 


like 


you 


By  BENJAMIN  SPOCK.  M.D. 


A number  of  books  and  articles  have 
appeared  in  recent  years  which  de- 
plore the  increasing  pressures  which, 
they  say.  American  civilization  is  putting 
on  everyone  to  conform.  This  led  a  par- 
ent to  ask  me  whether  I  think  children 
should  be  brought  up  as  individualists  or 
as  conformists. 

I  was  surprised  to  realize  that  Fd  never 
worried  about  this  question  before.  That 
is  not  because  I'm  not  a  worrier.  I  worry, 
for  instance,  about  the  slowing  down  of 
America's  industrial  expansion,  about 
the  trashiness  of  some  of  our  ideals, 
about  the  inadequate  support  we  give  to 
education  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
about  whether  the  steady  climb  in  the 
proportion  of  mothers  going  to  work 
means  that  child  care  has  lost  its  appeal. 

Perhaps  I'd  be  worried  about  conform- 
ity, too,  if  I  myself  saw  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  its  increase  all  around  me.  The 
people  I  have  known  best  have  mainly 
been  students  and  professional  men  and 
women — a  narrow  slice  of  the  popula- 
tion. It's  true  that  in  the  depression  in  the 
I930's  quite  a  number  of  students  were 
stirred  up  by  the  desperation  of  the  times, 
and  they  acquired  boldly  radical  views 
in  politics,  economics,  the  arts.  Now- 
adays there  seem  to  be  few  radicals  or 
nonconformists  among  university  stu- 
dents, and  this  is  disappointing  to  the 
philosophers  who  say  that  if  an  indi- 
vidual doesn't  show  any  protest  or 
originality  in  his  youth,  he  never  will. 
But  before  I  get  discouraged  about  the 
present,  I  only  have  to  think  back  to  my 
student  days  in  the  ■20's,  when  athletes 
got  the  lion's  share  of  our  adulation, 
"collegiate"  dressers  set  the  styles,  schol- 
ars pretended  they  didn't  study,  for  fear 
of  being  called  grinds,  and  the  few  in- 
dividuals who  were  seriously  interested  in 
politics  or  the  world  or  the  arts  were  con- 
sidered strange  fellows.  The  most  popular 
occupational  choices  were  banking  and 
stockbrokerage,  because  they  were  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  quick  wealth  and  early  re- 
tirement. In  other  words,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  conformity,  and  often  in  a  mold 
which  was  self-centered  and  immature. 
Most  of  today's  students  that  I  know 
seem  quite  thoughtful,  sensible,  high- 
principled  by  comparison.  If  they  are  to 
be  called  conformists  because  they  don't 
stress  their  individuality,  at  least  they 
don't  stress  their  conformity,  like  a  flock 
of  bleating  sheep. 

It  seems  a  fair  statement  that  America 
encourages  conformity  in  the  sense  that 
teamwork  is  highly  valued  and  everyone 
is  expected  to  be  a  friendly  fellow.  (I  think 
we  carry  it  too  far  when  our  newspapers 


Which  child  is  the  conformist?  Thoughtful  Johnny 

may  be  waiting  to  see  if  that  pyramid  is  safe  to  climb  on. 


call  our  statesmen  by  nicknames  and 
insist  that  they  grin  in  all  their  pictures.) 
Most  American  parents  (including  me) 
are  concerned  that  their  children  be 
socially  well  adjusted  and  well  liked.  But 
French  parents,  for  instance,  have  no 
such  aim.  It  would  seem  unworthy  to 
them,  as  if  they  lacked  pride  and  prin- 
ciples. Their  great  concern  is  that  the 
child  should  conform  to  his  own  family's 
ideals.  This  relative  independence  of  the 
opinion  of  outsiders  shows  up  in  the  as- 
surance with  which  the  average  French- 
man expresses  his  individual  views  on 
any  subject.  So,  different  cultures  vary 
in  the  type  of  conformity  they  foster. 

But  what  would  make  for  the  difler- 
ence  between  conformity  and  individual- 
ism in  an  American  child?  Can  one  or  the 
other  be  cultivated?  Attitudes  such  as 
these  are  mainly  created  by  the  inter- 
action between  the  parents  and  the  child 
as  he  grows.  But  I  don't  think  that  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  the  parents'  deciding 
which  quality  they  want  and  then  form- 
ing it  deliberately.  To  be  sure,  conform- 
ing parents  arc  more  apt  to  have  conform- 
ing children  because  they  teach  this  by 
example  as  well  as  by  word.  And  chil- 
dren tend — other  things  being  equal — 
to  pattern  themselves  after  their  parents. 
Similarly,  parents  with  very  independent 
views  are  apt  to  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  children  end  up  as  individualists. 

But  this  general  statement  still  leaves 
lots  of  room  for  variations.  Some  of  the 
most  radical  individuals  come  from  con- 
servative families  (to  the  great  distress  of 
the  latter).  A  very  Bohemian  couple  may 
find  that  they  have  reared  a  conven- 
tional child,  much  to  their  surprise.  These 
extreme  reversals  are  apt  to  be  caused  by 
revolt  or  revulsion  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Some  of  the  factors  can  be  seen 
fairly  clearly  at  certain  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  one-to-three-year-old  period 
every  child  asserts  his  independence  to 


some  degree.  He  becomes  quite  chooi 
about  what  he  will  eat.  He  may  want  1 
take  over  the  control  of  his  bowel  mow 
ments  and  foil  his  mother's  efforts  t 
train  him.  He  wants  to  dress  himself  ani 
decide  which  direction  to  go  during 
walk.  If  he  and  his  mother  are  boti 
obstinate  people,  he  may — in  the  Ion 
conflict  of  wills— become  an  exceedingl 
negativistic  individual  who  always  doe 
the  opposite  of  what's  asked  of  hiir 
whether  he  really  wants  to  or  not.  Som 
adults  are  still  saying  no,  automatically] 
to  everything  that  is  suggested. 

In  the  three-to-six-year-old  stage  boy 
become  rivalrous  with  their  fathers,  girl 
with  their  mothers.  Eventually  they  de 
cide  that  this  is  a  hopeless  and  risky  busi 
ness,  because  their  parents  are  so  muc 
bigger  and  smarter,  so  they  strive  insteai 
to  be  just  like  them.  ("If  you  can't  bea 
the  opposition,  join  it.")  But  a  few  chil 
dren  can't  make  the  shift  with  such  goo^ 
grace.  A  sense  of  having  been  defeated  h 
unfair  means  rankles  on  in  the  uncon 
scious  mind.  This  buried  seed  may  bios 
som,  years  later,  under  just  the  right  cir 
cumstances  (a  cruel  depression,  for  ex 
ample),  into  an  indignant  resolve  to  leai 
the  underdogs  against  the  powers  that  be 

In  adolescence  each  person  goes  througl 
a  slow,  rather  painful  process  of  rebirtii 
of  finding  his  adult  identity.  He  seny 
that  he  will  soon  be  big  enough,  wist 
enough,  self-supporting  enough  to  beOi 
his  own.  His  sexual  drives  become  strong 
All  this  stirs  up  renewed  feelings  of  ri 
valry  with  and  rebellion  against  the  par 
ent  who  has  had  the  upper  hand  for  S( 
long.  He  sharply  questions  his  parent'i 
rules,  ideals,  religion,  way  of  life.  Ye 
from  earliest  childhood  he  has  beer 
molded  and  has  molded  himself  in  hi: 
parent's  image.  He  acts  as  if  the  confiic 
were  between  himself  and  his  present-da; 
parent.  He  argues  and  complains  am 
protests  against  parental  authority  in  al 
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the  small  issues  that  seem  important  af  the 
moment.  But  this  is  largely  a  sham  battle.  The 
real  conflict  is  within  himself:  between  the 
strong  pull  to  become  a  replica  of  his  par- 
ent—in character,  in  occupation,  in  outlook— 
and  the  urge  to  rebel,  to  be  different,  to  excel. 

In  deciding  what  kind  of  person  he  will  be, 
what  kind  of  career  he'll  make,  he  also  has  to 
take  into  account  the  world  around  him  and  the 
jobs  waiting  to  be  done.  A  boy  may  go  into  his 
father's  occupation,  whether  it's  farming  or 
storekeeping  orphysics.  Hecan  carry  out  thejob 
very  much  the  way  his  father  did,  or  he  may  harp 
on  his  determination  to  use  newer  methods,  or 
spend  all  his  time  trying  to  make  revolutionary 
discoveries,  as  if  he  was  mainly  concerned  with 
showing  up  his  father's  stodginess.  Other  boys 
show  their  rivalry  with  their  fathers— or  fear 
of  rivalry— by  avoiding  the  father's  occupation 
like  the  plague.  One  will  say,  in  high  school  or 
college,  "I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  be,  but 
I'm  sure  I'm  not  going  into  my  father's  line  of 
work."  Fairly  often,  such  a  boy  outgrows  his 
fear  of  competition,  in  the  middle  of  college  or 
later,  and  quietly  enters  his  father's  field. 

Back  in  the  days  when  few  women  attended 
college,  a  girl's  unconscious  motive  for  attend- 
ing was  sometimes  a  rebellion  against  her 
mother's  way  of  life.  Nowadays  a  girl  whose 
mother  has  a  degree  may  balk  at  going  to  col- 
lege for  the  same  hidden  reason.  The  doctor 
runs  into  the  young  mother  who  pushes  newer 


This  Halloween  a  greater  number 
of  children  than  ever  will  be  collect- 
ing pennies  for  Trick  or  Treat  for 
LiMCKF,  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  which  provides  milk  and 
medicines  for  some  of  the  world's 
neediest  children.  This  project  gives 
them  a  chance  to  learn  about  and  do 
something  for  their  fellow  beings.  It's 
a  real  improvement  over  the  old  idea 
that  Halloween  is  only  for  candy  and 
vandalism. 


concepts  of  child  care  to  extremes.  The  ex- 
planation becomes  apparent  when  he  learns 
that  the  grandmother  is  in  a  state  of  constant, 
agitated  alarm  about  what's  being  done  to  the 
baby;  but  the  more  she  argues,  the  more  the 
mother  exaggerates  the  newfangledness  of  her 
methods. 

Of  course  this  rivalrousness  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  generation  is  the  mainspring  for 
much  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  it 
shouldn't  be  deplored.  The  main  question  that 
determines  the  effectiveness  of  each  impatient 
young  person  is  whether  he  eventually  becomes 
mature  enough  to  gear  his  individualistic  striv- 
ings to  the  realities  of  the  world  he  lives  in. 
Are  the  criticisms  he  makes  of  the  methods, 
the  attitudes,  the  institutions  which  he  sees 
around  him  well  founded,  or  is  he  just  imagin- 
ing faults  to  justify  his  resentful  feelings?  And 
if  he  has  discovered  wrongs  that  truly  need 
righting,  will  he  be  able  to  harness  his  energy 
to  the  job,  whether  it's  a  better  way  to  crate 
eggs,  or  to  teach  social  studies  in  the  local 
school,  or  to  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  the 
world?  Or  will  he  never  be  able  to  express  his 
dissatisfactions  in  any  more  productive  way 
than  to  crab,  argue,  or  perhaps  grow  a  beard? 

So,  to  the  parent  who  asked  whether  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  as  individualists  or 
as  conformists,  I  can't  give  a  very  practical 
answer.  Parents  really  don't  have  too  much 
choice  or  control.  Whether  they  are  conform- 
ists or  individualists  themselves,  they  wouldn't 
want  to  produce  children  who  were  very  oppo- 
site from  themselves,  even  if  somebody  told 
them  they  ought  to,  and  gave  them  a  magic 
formula  for  doing  so.  They  can  at  least  be 
fairly  confident  that  a  majority  of  their  chil- 
dren will  suit  them  in  these  respects,  without 
their  having  to  make  any  special  effort. 

No  parents  want  to  create  extremes  of  sub- 
missiveness  or  bullheadedness  or  eccentricity 
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By  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  COLE 


For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Western 
world,  under  Christian  influence,  has 
all  too  often  been  inclined  to  view  man's 
sexuality  somewhat  negatively.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  New  Testament  and 
the  writings  of  the  early  church  fathers  were 
produced  in  a  Roman  Empire  grown  in- 
creasingly decadent,  and  that  the  Protestant 
Reformers  wrote  against  the  background 
of  the  degeneracy  of  much  of  the  clergy  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages.  Somehow  the  notion 
has  got  around  that  the  original  sin  of 
Adam  and  Eve  was  the  sexual  act;  and 
though  the  church  may  not  have  been 
guilty  of  positively  creating  such  an  im- 
pression, it  must  be  confessed  that  little  has 
been  done  to  counteract  or  correct  it.  It 
was  a  misguided  understanding  of  Christian 
morality  which  produced  the  pruderies  of 
the  Victorian  era,  so  that  propriety  and 
Christianity  became  virtually  synonymous. 
Against  such  a  repressive  atmosphere, 
which  served  as  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy  for 
many  a  bourgeois  citizen,  the  protests  of 
Sigmund  Freud  and  Havelock  Ellis  were 
profoundly  just.  The  insistence  of  the  sec- 
ular mind  upon  the  essential  goodness  of 
sex  as  a  fact  of  nature  must  be  underlined 
and  strengthened  by  a  Biblically  oriented 
viewpoint  rather  than  attacked  or  refuted. 

The  Bible  begins  with  the  story  of  crea- 
tion, and  creation  includes  the  fact  of 
sexuality.  Man's  bodily  nature  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  an  occasion  for  regret, 
a  prison  house  of  sensuality  from  which  we 
must  seek  to  escape.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Old  Testament  sees  man  as  a  psy- 
chophysical unity,  as  a  creature  made  to 
enjoy  the  material  world,  including  his  own 
body.  Beside  our  own  standards,  the  Old 
Testament  is  lusty  and  free.  Some  of  its 
contents  would  be  banned  in  Boston  were 
they  published  under  less  sacred  auspices. 

The  New  Testament  is  somewhat  more 
confining,  to  be  sure,  bringing  to  an  end 
the  era  of  polygamy,  divorce  and  prostitu- 
tion, as  the  Judaism  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  had  virtually  already  done.  But  still, 
sex  is  good.  Paul's  concept  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  man  is  radical,  indeed,  be- 
side the  moralistic  legalism  of  our  own 
times.  No  one  who  regarded  sex  as  evil 
could  counsel  married  couples  to  practice 
coitus  regularly,  without  dangerously  pro- 
longed intervals  for  purposes  of  prayer. 
Nor  could  a  community  ashamed  and 
afraid  of  human  sexuality  see  in  it  a 
"mystery"  analogous  to  Christ's  love  for 
His  Church. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  secular 
world  at  this  point.  It  is  right  and  the 
church  has  been  wrong.  Sex  is  natural  and 


good.  The  doctrine  of  creation  affirmst 
"God  looked  upon  everything  that  he  1 
made  and  saw  that  it  was  good."  Of  cou; 
everything  that  He  made  can  be  misus 
and  the  person  who  does  so  becomes  ti 
a  wrongdoer,  but  the  things  themselves 
main  good.  The  New  Testament  sigr 
cantly  does  not  regard  money  as  theroo 
all  evil,  but  rather  the  love  of  money.  1 
attitudes  which  are  good  or  evil,  ne] 
things.  These  are  the  creation  of  God 
therefore  good.  Man  from  his  narrow  vjl 
tage  point  may  wonder  why  God  chosf] 
create  such  things  as  mosquitoes,  pois 
ous  snakes  or  the  tubercular  bacil 
though  curiously  it  does  not  occur  to  1 
to  ask  whether  the  cow  or  sheep  or 
might  wonder  why  God  created  man. 

Those  who  take  the  Bible  seriously  rr 
stop  apologizing  for  sex.  Under  pres 
circumstances,  children  are  raised  with 
emotional  scar,  a  wound  received  earl; 
life.  They  manifest  an  insatiable  curio 
about  themselves  and  the  wondrous  wc 
about  them,  and  in  so  far  as  parents 
able,  the  endless  questions  receive  hot 
answers.  Let  the  child  trespass,  howe' 
onto  the  tabooed  grounds  of  sex,  and  > 
of  three  responses  is  forthcoming,  any  > 
of  which  is  damaging.  The  parents  lie,  us 
pious  fictions  about  storks  or  rosebus 
or  doctors'  little  black  bags;  the  pan 
scold,  condemning  the  child  for  be 
"dirty"  or  "nasty"  to  raise  such  drea( 
queries;  or  the  parents,  enlightened  I 
"modern,"  try  to  answer  honestly 
stumble  over  their  own  embarrassmi 
delivering  the  little  speech  about  birds, 
bees  and  flowers,  liberally  interspersed  v 
hesitations  and  awkward  pauses.  The  b 
boy  or  girl  is  fascinated  by  the  bod 
fingers,  toes,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth—: 
plays  with  the  possibilities  and  combi 
tions  to  the  accompaniment  of  deligh 
exclamations  of  parents  and  relatives, 
when  the  genitals  become  the  source 
curiosity  and  experimentation,  the  de'iii 
quickly  flees  before  horror,  and  hands  j 
spanked  to  the  background  of  loud  np 
clearly  expressing  disapproval. 

The  sex  education  of  children  is  prima 
a  matter  of  attitudes,  and  only  seconda 
of  facts.  Most  fathers  and  mothers 
acutely  aware  of  their  inadequacies  in 
best  methods  of  initiating  their  child 
into  the  mysteries  of  life's  facts.  It  isa  pr 
lem  they  face,  and  yet  the  church  is  for 
most  part  silent  and  apparently  indifTerv 
If  the  pastor  cannot  speak  freely  to  ^ 
"children"  in  the  faith,  how  arc  parent ' 
overcome  their  uneasiness  and  shame'. 
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Adverlisemenl 


The  growing  problem  of 
bathroom  germs  is  a  new 
worry  for  mothers  .  .  . 


A  new 

virulent 

organism 

finds 
victims 

in  babies 
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babies  had  to  die  in  Texas  before 
the  nation  accepted  the  fact  of  a 
new  health  menace.  Now,  article  after 
article  is  being  published  about  medi- 
cine's battle  against  a  bacterial  strain 
that  is  alarmingly  resistant  to  many 
antibiotics. 

This  strain  is  called  "Staphylococ- 
cus aureus"  —  or  "yellow  staph."  Its 
most  publicized  victims  are  newborn 
babies— but  anyone,  of  any  age  or  sex, 
can  fall  prey  to  it.  A  Boston  hospital 
recently  reported  30%  of  deaths  from 
blood  infections  attributable  to  "staph." 

Across  the  nation,  "staph"  has  be- 
come a  household  menace — for,  it  can 
be  tracked  into  any  home,  the  cleanest 
of  homes  ...  by  almost  anyone,  sick  or 
well.  Paradoxically,  there  need  be  no 
skin  lesion  for  anyone  to  pick  up 
"staph"  in  the  home.  A  crawling  infant, 
a  barefoot  bather,  is  a  ready  victim. 

"Staph"  can  be  acquired  by  direct  con- 
tact with  contaminated  surfaces  —  for 
example,  when  deposited  by  a  carrier 
on  bathroom  fixtures,  bowls,  tiles,  bath 
mats.  In  fact,  the  bathroom  can  be  a 
critical  area  for  spread  of  infection  from 
one  member  of  the  family  to  the  next. 

The  war  against  "staph"  is  decidedly 
tough.  For  one  thing,  we  have  all  too 
eagerly  abandoned  the  early  doctrines 
of  proper  disinfection — in  favor  of  pine 
oils  and  cleansers  which  are  ineffective 
against  "staph"  or  other  disease-bearing 
germs  that  may  lurk  in  the  bathroom. 


Sanitizcrs  are  not  germicides 

Published  laboratory  reports  show  that 
neither  suds  nor  pine  oils  have  the 
power  to  kill  "staph" — that  so-called 
"sanitizers"  are  not  true  germicides  .  .  . 
that  is,  they  may  not  kill  all  disease 
germs  they  touch. 

One  household  product  has  proved 
to  be  an  etlicient  germicide.  Lysol 
Brand  Disinfectant  kills  disease  germs 
on  contact  —  including  "staph"  and 
many  deadly  viruses.  What's  more,  in 
laboratory  tests,  its  anti-germ  action 
was  found  to  last  7  full  days. 

Lysol  disinfects  the  bathroom  from 
one  cleaning  to  the  next — as  nothing 
else  can.  For  those  who  like  a  pine- 
scented  cleanser,  there  now  is  a  pine- 
scented  form  of  Lysol.  Lysol  is  eco- 
nomical for  weekly  bathroom  cleaning; 
it  costs  as  little  as  29<f. 


Basic  steps  for  weekly 
bathroom  cleaning: 

1.  Add  Lysol  to  regular  cleaning  solu- 
lution  as  directed. 

2.  Wash  down  floors,  walls,  fixtures 
with  this  solution. 

3.  When  laundering  bath  mats  and 
lid  covers,  soak  in  Lysol  solution 
before  adding  cleanser. 

Note:  If  anyone  in  the  family  has  a 
boil  (a  direct  source  of  "staph"  con- 
tamination)— disinfect  the  bathtub, 
basin,  bowl,  seat  with  Lysol  after 
every  use. 
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If  the  churches  take  the  Biblical  viewpoint 
seriously,  they  must  begin  with  a  concession  to 
the  secular  mind,  granting  that  sex  is  natural. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  as  some  repre- 
sentatives of  that  mind  are  suggesting,  that 
"anything  goes."  One  of  the  more  disturbing 
aspects  of  the  Kinsey  reports  (Sexual  Be- 
havior in  the  Human  Male;  Sexual  Behavior 
in  the  Human  Female — W.  B.  Saunders,  pub- 
lisher) and  their  reception  has  been  the  tend- 
ency to  refer  to  sexual  relations  as  "contacts" 
and  to  assume  that  almost  all  sexual  acts  are 
"natural."  This  is  to  ignore  the  personal  qual- 
ity of  sex  and  to  reduce  man  to  mere  animality. 
The  behavior  of  animals  is  regulated  by  the 
timeless  laws  of  instinct;  and  it  is  entirely 
misleading  to  draw  parallels  between  the  sex- 
ual behavior  of  other  mammals,  which  are 
utterly  devoid  of  either  personal  or  moral 
significance,  and  human  behavior,  which  is 
never  without  such  significance. 

But  in  its  eflforts  to  prevent  irresponsible 
procreation.  Western  civilization  has  used  the 
device  of  what  Freud  called  the  walls  of  loath- 
ing, guilt  and  shame.  On  the  whole,  this 
method  of  social  control  has  worked  reason- 
ably well,  but  a  price  has  Been  paid  for  its  suc- 
cess— the  price  of  sexual  perversion,  which  is 
the  product  of  fear  and  anxiety.  Reparative 
patterns  of  sexual  behavior  have  been  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  West's  repressive 
attitudes  and  practices.  The  removal  of  these 
repressions,  the  adoption  of  less  ego-damag- 
ing methods  of  social  control  would  sharply 
reduce  if  not  eliminate  the  incidence  of  sexual 
deviation.  The  removal  of  anxiety-producing 
factors  in  the  sexual  education  and  training  of 


The  extreme  delight  we  take  in  talk- 
ing about  ourselves  should  make  us 
suspect  that  it  is  not  shared  by  those 
who  listen.  Rochefoucauld 


children  would  free  them  to  pursue  the  "natu- 
ral" methods  of  sexual  activity,  indicated  by 
society  and  nature  alike. 

The  inescapably  interpersonal  character  of 
all  life  is  a  note  the  Bible  strikes  again  and 
again,  from  the  Old  Testament's  stress  onithe 
family  and  its  demands,  the  community  and  its 
concerns,  to  the  New  Testament's  assertion 
that  "we  are  members  one  of  another."  We  are 
caught  in  a  network  of  mutual  responsibility, 
in  the  Biblical  affirmative  to  Cain's  ancient 
question,  "Am  1  my  brother's  keeper?"  Every 
sexual  act,  therefore,  draws  into  itself  the  total 
personalities  of  the  two  human  beings  par- 
ticipating, and  also  those  to  whom  they  are 
bound  in  kinship  and  affection.  If  the  act  is 
perverse,  frowned  upon  by  society,  or  if  it  lies 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  propriety,  the  risk  of 
censure  and  punishment  is  not  confined  to 
those  committing  the  act.  The  act  is  like  a 
stone  cast  into  a  pool  of  water;  its  ripples 
move  out  to  touch  areas  far  removed  from  the 
center.  The  Bible,  then,  insists  that  sex  is  per- 
sonal and  therefore  must  be  responsible. 

The  issue  squarely  before  the  world  of  Dr. 
Kinsey  is  a  crucial  question  of  policy.  Given 
the  gross  violations  of  society's  legal  codes, 
what  shall  be  done?  Should  the  laws  be 
strengthened,  the  sanctions  increased,  an  even 
sterner  morality  enjoined?  Or  is  a  radically 
new  direction  indicated,  an  entirely  different 
method  called  for?  To  the  present  writer,  the 
indications  point  inescapably  to  the  latter.  The 
method  of  moralism  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,  partly  because  it 
moves  in  the  wrong  direction  and  partly  be- 
cause it  has  based  its  case  on  fear.  The  three 
"bogymen"  used  to  frighten  the  young  into  a 
decorous  conformity  have  been  shame  about 
sex  in  general,  the  dangers  of  venerea!  disease, 
and  the  perils  of  conception.  The  first  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  new  conviction  that  sex  is  good, 
a  happy  victory  on  all  counts.  The  second  and 
third,  though  still  threatening,  are  rapidly 
retreating  before  the  advance  of  modern 
technology.  The  miracle  drugs  have  partially 
banished  the  twin  specters  of  syphilis  and 
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gonorrhea,  and  the  progress  in  contraception 
has  driven  back  if  not  dispelled  the  haunting 
threats  of  pregnancy.  Already  moralism  is 
breaking  down,  as  the  Kinsey  reports  make 
abundantly  clear.  To  attempt  to  repair  and 
restore  the  old  method  of  social  control  is  to 
live  under  a  nostalgic  illusion. 

What  seems  required  is  a  new  approach, 
based  squarely  upon  a  Biblical  understanding 
of  Christian  freedom.  We  must,  to  begin  with, 
abandon  all  efforts  to  frighten  children  and 
young  people  about  sex,  seeking  rather  to 
emphasize  its  positive  God-given  possibilities 
and  promises.  We  must  also  abandon  all  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  sex  in  terms  of  proscrip- 
tion, indicating  social  approval  or  disapproval 
of  acts  on  the  basis  of  externals.  What  society 
has  been  saying  is  that  sex  is  proper  if  the  cou- 
ple are  married  and  improper  if  they  are  not, 
ignoring  all  qualitative  considerations  entirely. 
A  married  couple  may  be  wholly  selfish  and 
sensual  in  their  sexual  relations,  while  an  en- 
gaged pair,  deeply  in  love,  may  be  using  their 
bodies  to  express  a  genuine  unity  of  spirit.  To 
approve  the  one  and  to  condemn  the  other  on 
moralistic  grounds  is  the  sheerest  hypocrisy, 
especially  when  so  many  of  these  very  engaged 
couples  marry  and  live  happily  afterward. 

The  emphasis  must  be  exactly  where  the 
New  Testament  places  it,  on  the  inner  motiva- 
tion and  not  the  outer  act.  It  is  never  enough 
to  concentrate  narrowly  on  what  people  do. 
That  is  the  method  of  Kinsey  and  company :  to 
deal  with  sexual  relations  as  contacts.  We  must 
always  ask  the  deeper  questions:  "What  does 
the  act  mean?"  "Why  are  they  acting  as  they 
do?"  Holding  hands  or  a  good-night  kiss  may, 
from  this  perspective,  be  harmful  and  evil  if 
persons  are  being  treated  as  things,  as  mere 
bodies  to  be  exploited  for  personal  pleasure. 
The  central  importance  must  be  given  to 
love — not  romantic,  erotic  love,  as  the  modern 
world  understands  it,  an  ephemeral,  highly 
unstable  emotion  of  the  feelings,  but  agape, 
which  means  respect,  reverence  and  concern  for 
persons.  The  law  of  love  means  that  we  cannot 
allow  our  personal  whims  to  dictate  our  treat- 
ment of  others.  Every  man  lays  claim  to  our 
compassion  and  our  concern.  This  is  the  meas- 
uring rod  which  must  be  set  beside  our  sexual 
acts  and  attitudes,  rather  than  a  law  outside  of 
ourselves  declaring  arbitrarily  what  we  may  or 
may  not  do.  It  is  not  this  or  that  act  which  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
act,  the  motivation  it  represents  and  the  atti- 
tude it  carries.  Those  who  are  fearful  of  re- 
liance on  love  and  therefore  retreat  to  law  are 
thinking  of  romantic  love,  rather  than  of  love 
as  the  New  Testament  understands  it.  Agape  is 
responsible  love,  not  selfish,  unstable  emotion. 

The  question  so  frequently  asked  by  young 
people,  "How  far  is  it  all  right  to  go?"  be- 
comes meaningless  because  it  focuses  entirely 
on  external  behavior.  It  may  not  be  "all  right" 
to  go  anywhere  at  all  if  selfish  sensuality  is 
being  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
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"all  right"  to  go  quite  a  way  if  one  is  op  • 
in  a  context  of  mutual  love,  respect  and 
ence.  But  no  one  outside  can  determi 
limits.  This  is  a  decision  each  coupk 
make  in  fear  and  trembling,  recognizii 
there  are  risks  involved  at  every  step  ai 
the  risks  increase  as  more  steps  are 
But  life  itself  is  filled  with  risks,  and 
can  avoid  them.  The  moralistic  law 
deliver  us  from  responsibility  for  ou 
guaranteeing  us  objective  certainty  fro 
side  ourselves.  But  no  law  can  deliver 
responsibility  or  risk,  for  we  must  take 
sponsibility  for  accepting  its  claim  u 
and  run  the  risk  that  it  may  be  wron 
ling's  line  is  singularly  pertinent  in  th 
nection,  where  St.  Peter  says,  "May  thil 
that  you  took  from  a  printed  book  be  g  h 
you,  Tomlinson!"  We  cannot  evacUu 
necessity  of  answering  for  our  acts;  we 
shift  the  burden  to  an  infallible  Book 
infallible  Church,  or  to  an  infallible  La 
we  are  the  ones  who  agree  to  the  infall 
and  we  may  be  wrong ! 

The  Biblical  conception  of  responsib 
dom  seems  the  only  viable  alternative 
present  parlous  situation  of  sexual  an 
Some  express  fear  that  the  young  und 
guidance  might  go  astray,  misunderstan 
rationalizing.  That  such  a  possibility 
clearly  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  pa 
apparent  that  the  young  are  certainly 
astray"  anyhow,  despite  the  specific  p 
tions  and  dire  warnings  from  moralistk 
ism.  Perhaps  a  new  approach  might 
more  effective.  If  young  people  are  gc 
misbehave,  all  the  external  restrictions 
world  cannot  keep  them  from  it.  Tb 
practical  barriers  to  misbehavior  are  ii 
ones,  built  into  the  self  and  therefore  m 
affirmed  and  accepted. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  an  app 
what  Tin  Pan  Alley  some  years  ago  lec 
"accentuating  the  positive"  rather  th.  ihe 
negative.  Essentially,  this  is  what  the  bk 
does,  despite  all  the  Old  Testament's  pi  ibi- 
tions  and  all  Paul's  diatribes  again  im- 
morality. 

Sex  and  love  belong  together— in  life  la 
than  in  the  Bible.  Where  the  one  flow'  ois 
the  other,  the  experience  is  creative,  re  n 
and  enlarging.  It  is  even  rooted  in  eien 
God  Himself  and  His  love  for  His  covei  teo 
people.  Hosea  understood  this,  as  d  ilie 
rabbis  who  included  the  Song  of  Songs 
Biblical  canon,  and  the  author  of  the  Ep 
the  Ephesians.  Separated  from  love,  s 
comes  distorted  and  demonic,  descendin: 
realm  of  mere  instinct  and  sensual  lust, 
forming  men  into  something  subhuman 
this  relationship  is  properly  grasped,  it  i 
that  the  world  of  Dr.  Kinsey  will  gladi) 
its  shallow  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  a 
excellent  way,"  not  fearfully  restraining 
desires  for  forbidden  fruits,  but  gratefi 
serving  the  divine  gift  of  sexuality 
highest  possibilities. 


STOPPED  SUODENLy  THAT  HE  IS  BEAUTIFUL 


By  JOHN  CIARDI 


It  happens  at  once  and 

unthought  of:  what 

bumhled  zooms, 
what  clattered  turns  to  speech, 

what  sprawled 
leaps  and  becomes  a  balance  on 

the  air. 

It  is  an  elegance  beyond  all 

choosing. 
As  an  elk  is  sighte<l.  .\s  a  partridge 
explodes  froni  under  the  hunter's 

foot. 

As  a  porpoise  breaks  the  surface 

like  a  light. 
.\s  a  pi'ar  tree  one  morning 

blooms,  its  scroll  on  .scroll 
licrcti  in  the  sun  at  perfcta 

random. 


Yesterday  you  were  all  yolk  and  ^ 
today 

there  are  gulls  in  your  laughter, 

and  land  and  sea 
in  the  light  from  you,  and  a 

name  ^ 

in  the  measure  of  your  eyes. 

Little  boy,  little  Ijoy. 
I  feel  an  ab.sencc  beginning. 

You  are  touched  already 
bv  the  shape  of  what  you  will 

be: 

the  stranger  I  go  l«»  my  grave 
for  and  give  my  house  to 

as  it  was  given  mc  b>  a  stranger 
stoppol  ill  love 

to  cr>,  "IMy  son!  IMy  son!  I  ain 
well  trade<l." 


S[  1959 


A  breakfast  bonus 
for  you ! 


mill 


...a  package 
>iAUNT  JEMIMA 
\ncake  Mix  with 
^(ur  purchase  of 
^ly  one  of  these 
)reakfast  items 

ilfULL  DETAILS  AT  RIGHT 


To  get  a  coupon  good  for  a  free  box  of  Aunt  Jemima  at  your  grocer's, 
fill  out  this  coupon,  and  send  it  with  a  boxtop  or  bag  bottom  from  any 
kind  of  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Mix,  plus  a  label  or  some  proof  of  pur- 
chase of  any  other  breakfast  item  displayed  below,  to:  Redemptions, 
Box  5733,  Dept.  A-163,  Chicago  77,  Illinois.  We  will  send  you  the 
Aunt  Jemima  coupon.  Offer  expires  Jan.  1,  1960.  Void  where  prohibited, 
regulated  or  taxed.   Limit:  one  free  box  of  Aunt  Jemima  per  family. 

, NAME  


LAD 


They're  called  Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  because  the 

really  rich  cheese  flav 


They're  well  worth  a  few  pennies  more  because 
they  taste  so  much  better  than  other  cheese  slices! 
That's  because  Kraft  selects  only  truly  fine  natural 
cheeses  to  make  them,  and  seals  the  rich  cheese 
flavor  in  every  slice  by  a  special  patented  method. 
For  the  best  cheese  flavor  always  pick  the  slices 
marked  Kraft  De  Luxe! 
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8  generous  slices 
8  full  ounces 

AMERICAN  .  PIMENTO  •  OLD  ENGLISH  BRAND  •  SWISS  •  BRICK  •  MUENSTER 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT  Edited  by  MARGARET  HiCKEY 


Gifts  of  Clothing 
Freely  Given 
Keep  Children 
in  School 

...  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


If  a  child  needs  decent  clothing  to  go  to  school  in 
Albuquerque,  someone  will  see  he  has  it.  This  little 
boy  happily  tests  the  feel  of  a  jacket,  surveys  from  its 
hood  a  pair  of  sturdy  shoes,  all  to  be  his  very  own. 


They  Are  Their  Brothers'  Keepers 
By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

In  the  white-walled  rooms  of  the  Friends'  warehouse 
beside  Philadelphia's  Schuylkill  River,  a  small  group  of 
women  gathers  every  Thursday  at  the  sewing  table,  care- 
fully fixing  a  tear  on  a  baby's  undershirt,  whipping 
up  a  fallen  hem.  They  are  preparing  donated  used 
clothing  for  shipment  to  those  who  need  it  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  barnlike  packing  room  at  New  Windsor,  Mary- 
land, young  work-campers  of  many  religious  denomina- 
tions spend  summer  vacation  sorting  and  folding,  bag- 
ging and  baling  the  clothing  which  is  shipped  overseas 
by  Church  World  Service  and  Lutheran  World  Relief. 
During  the  year.  Church  of  the  Brethren  volunteers  offer 
similar  service.  They,  and  the  women  who  mend,  and 
all  like  them  who  give  of  self  as  well  as  material  goods, 
know  that  despite  the  distance  between  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, this  is  no  impersonal  help. 

For  compassion  does  not  stop  at  national  boundaries. 
In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  clothing  relief  pro- 
grams have  become  a  world-wide  business.  Requiring  a 
sizable  investment  of  imagination,  generosity,  practical 
know-how  and  plain  hard  work,  they  yield  a  handsome 
payment  in  human  happiness,  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Good  will,  however,  without  efficient  practice  won't 
do  the  job  as  well  as  it  demands  to  be  done.  Worth  the 
study  of  anyone  working  in  the  used-clothing  relief 
field  is  a  recent  publication  of  the  Women's  Voluntary 
Service  for  Civil  Defense  in  Great  Britain.  A  detailed, 
step-by-step  guide  to  the  handling  of  used  clothing,  it 
stresses  one  lesson  above  all,  learned  in  20  years'  experi- 
ence: that  secondhand  clothing  properly  processed  is 
invaluable  .  .  .  but  unsorted,  a  liability— that  quality  is 
important.  The  call  for  used  clothing  does  not  mean  the 
opportunity  to  fill  a  giant  wastebasket.  In  the  words  of 
the  sign  which  hangs  above  the  workbenches  at  the  New 
Windsor  center,  "If  ours  are  to  be  'gifts  of  love'  they 
cannot  appear  to  be  crumbs  from  the  table  of  the  rich." 

Clothing  relief  is  a  tremendous  task.  Starting  in  the 
homes  where  women  search  their  drawers  and  closets, 
through  the  local  churches  which  often  act  as  collection 
centers,  the  process  calls  for  many  helpers.  Clothing 
must  be  bundled  and  sent  to  the  warehouses  maintained 
by  the  major  relief  services ;  there  mended  and  cleaned 
if  necessary,  sized,  baled,  coded  in  preparation  for  the 
long  journey. 

Funneling  in  from  all  over  the  country,  more  than 
40,000,000  pounds  of  clothing  last  year  (most  of  it  used, 
some  new)  passed  through  the  depots  of  voluntary 
agencies  such  as  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World 
Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  on  the  way  to  men,  women  and  children 
in  far-off  lands.  And  yet  more  is  needed.  e  n  d 


Felipe  is  eight  years  old.  He  is  small-boned 
and  graceful  and  shy  with  strangers.  When 
the  lady  at  the  Clothing  Bank  said,  "What 
pretty  brown  eyes!  Let's  trade,"  he  didn't 
quite  dare  smile.  Solemnly  he  followed  her 
around  the  aisles  between  racks  and  shelves 
filled  with  more  clothes  than  he'd  ever  seen  in 
his  life. 

One  of  six  children,  Felipe  lives  in  an  adobe 
house  with  a  dirt  floor  and  no  running  water. 
He  has  no  coat,  no  cap,  no  gloves.  Often  he 
walks  the  mile  to  and  from  school  shivering 
in  his  only  sweater,  a  cotton  cardigan  worn 
thin  and  gray.  Or  else,  when  the  broad  sky  is 
filled  with  snow  clouds  and  dead  cottonwood 
leaves  swirl  in  a  raw  wind,  he  has  to  stay 
home. 

At  the  Clothing  Bank,  Felipe  kept  his  eyes 
down  and  concentrated  on  holding  open  a 
large  paper  bag  in  which  the  lady  put  under- 
wear, socks,  mittens,  a  shirt,  trousers.  They 
came  to  a  rack  of  jackets  and  suddenly  Felipe 
saw  a  bright  red  one  with  a  hood.  He  reached 
out  toward  it  wordlessly  and  the  lady  slipped 
it  from  the  hanger  and  put  it  on  him.  "That 
seems  to  fit,"  she  said.  "Would  you  like  to 
have  that  one?" 

Felipe  stood  very  still,  getting  used  to  the 
feeling  of  the  jacket  on  his  shoulders,  down 
his  arms,  warm  all  around  him.  Then  he 
looked  up  and  he  smiled. 

"And  when  you,  see  a  smile  like  that,  you're 
caught!"  says  Glenna  Lee  Gallemore  (Mrs. 
Howard  J.  Gallemore,  mother  of  three  boys), 
whose  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  helped  form 
this  P.T.A.  Clothing  Bank  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Designed  to  provide  free  cloth- 
ing for  youngsters  who  could  not  attend 
school  without  it,  the  bank  has  been  a  project 
of  the  Bernalillo  County  P.T.A.  Council  and 
the  board  of  education  for  nine  years.  During 
that  time,  space  has  been  furnished  by  the 
school  administration,  good  secondhand  cloth- 
ing by  P.T.A.  drives,  innumerable  woman- 
hours  of  mending,  pressing,  transporting  and 
fitting  by  P.T.A.  volunteers— and  more  than 
20,(X)0  children  have  been  clothed.  The  bank's 
services  are  available  to  any  child  in  the 
public  educational  system  who  needs  such 
help,  about  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  every  year. 

Parents  never  go  with  their  youngsters  to 
get  the  clothing,  but  may  request  aid  from 
school  principals,  who  have  final  responsibil- 
ity for  choosing  the  children  who  visit  the 
bank.  Teachers  and  school  nurses,  too,  keep  a 


special  watch  out  for  cases  like  the  little  boy 
with  bare  ankles  showing  above  split  sneak- 
ers, the  girl  with  repeated  absences,  the  crew 
of  brothers  and  sisters  sharing  one  coat. 

Winter  mornings  and  late  afternoons  are 
cold  in  Albuquerque,  even  when  the  wind  is 
not  sweeping  down  the  flat  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley. Warm  outer  clothing  is  needed,  but,  like 
Felipe,  the  children  who  come  to  the  bank 
usually  have  none.  Sometimes  their  families 
are  in  temporary  economic  distress  brought 
on  by  illness  or  accident.  But  often  the  pov- 
erty is  chronic. 

In  recent  years  New  Mexico  has  ranked 
well  below  the  national  average  in  per-capita 
personal  income  and  has  had  656  school-age 
children  for  every  1000  adults— a  ratio  ex- 
ceeded in  only  our  newest  state  of  Hawaii. 
For  the  most  part,  fathers  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  must  use  the  bank  are  poorly  paid 
unskilled  laborers  (garbage  collectors,  dish- 
washers, ditch  diggers,  construction  workers) 
whose  limited  education  and  sometimes  rural 
background  have  not  fitted  them  for  any  other 
work. 

"The  children  of  these  families  can't  go  to 
school  in  snow  barefoot  and  they  can't  go 
without  a  jacket,"  bank  volunteers  point  out. 
"We're  not  going  to  say,  'Well,  your  daddy 
can't  help  you  and  we  won't  either!'"  When 
the  youngsters  come  (2952  strong  last  year), 
including  Spanish-speaking  and  Indians,  their 
color,  language,  creed  make  no  difference  to 
the  women  who  run  the  bank.  Nor  does  it 
matter  whether  the  child  comes  from  a  school 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  bank,  or 
even  whether  the  school  has  a  P.T.A.  unit. 
The  important  thing  is  to  clothe  him  "prop- 
erly and  lovingly"  so  he  can  attend  classes 
regularly  and  do  his  work  well. 

"Our  hope,"  sums  up  Mrs.  Tom  Hogg, 
Clothing  Bank  chairman,  "is  to  keep  them 
in  school  as  long  as  possible,  because  only 
with  more  education  will  these  youngsters 
ever  have  a  chance  to  hold  better  jobs  and 
have  more  comfortable  homes  than  their  par- 
ents have  been  able  to  give  them." 

The  women  have  undertaken  a  big  job,  and 
as  Albuquerque's  school  system  (which  en- 
compasses Bernalillo  County)  has  expanded, 
the  bank  has  had  to  grow  too,  though  for 
several  years  the  physical  space  available  to  it 
shrank.  Two  years  ago  it  served  18  of  the  66 
schools  in  the  system.  Last  year,  29  of  the  by 
then  72  schools  were  sending  children  there 

for  help.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  39 


LADIES'  HOME  '| 


M/ss  f=UJf=f='Y'  FlICE  says  : 

DELICIOUS  ! 

VERSATILE, 

NUTRITIOUS! 


IS 
VOUR 
MOST  USEFUL 
FOOD  !" 


RICE  IS  EASY! 

Anybody— but  anybody— can  cook  today's 
good  rice  exactly  right.  Just  follow  directions  on  the 
package.  Grown  in  the  USA,  the  rice  you  get  now 
s  so  carefully  prepared  you  don't  even  have  to 
wash  it!  And  it's  easy  to  serve  in  enjoyable  ways. 
For  a  bright  quick  lunch,  just  add  a  scoop  of 
hot  cooked  rice  to  tomato  soup. 


mm 


RICE  HELPS  CUT  CALORIES! 
Because  rice  tastes  good  seasoned  with  things 
like  bouillon  and  tomatoes— doesn't  have  to 
have  rich  gravies  or  butter— it  can  really  help  cut 
down  on  calories.  For  Main  Dish  Tomatoes,  only 
185  calories  per  serving:  Add  %  lb.  ground  lean 
beef,  'Atsp.  garlic  salt,  1  tsp.  parsley  flakes  and 
1  tsp.  crushed  onion  flakes  to  2  cups  cooked 
rice  (dissolve  2  bouillon  cubes  in  water  for  cook- 
ing rice).  Scoop  out  6  large  tomatoes;  season 
and  sprinkle  generously  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Fill  with  hot  rice;  bake  in  low  dish  with 
%  cup  water  in  350''  oven  for  about  30  min. 

RICE  FOR  BLAND  DIETS;  ALLERGIES, 
TOO !  High  in  food  energy,  easily  digested  and 
non-allergic  .  . .  rice  helps  you  feed  your  family 
well,  fits  special  diets,  too.  Start  now  to  i  , 

discover  all  that  rice  can  do  for  you.  So  ^1 
delicious,  so  versatile— rice  is  your  1^1^  RICE 
most  useful  food  I  i.-. 


RICE  CAN  BE  ENJOYED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  WAYS! 


To  help  vary  your  meals  delightfully,  there's  nothing  so  versatile  as 
rice.  It  partners  any  meat,  makes  gourmet  creations  or  savory  family 
meals,  gives  you  delicious  eating  all  around  the  clock.  To  make 
Margot's  Casserole:  Melt  cup  butter  in  a  3  qt.  casserole.  Season 
chicken  (SVi  lbs.,  cut  up)  and  arrange  in  layers  with  4  large  onions, 
sliced,  and  a  4  oz.  can  mushrooms,  sliced  (drain  and  reserve  liquid). 
Cover  and  bake  at  350  for  I'/j  hrs.  Remove  chicken.  To  sauce  in 
casserole  (about  I'/j  cups)add  the  mushroom  liquid  and  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  make  4'/j  cups.  Dissolve  2  chicken  bouillon  cubes  in  this 
hot  liquid.  Stir  In  1  tablespoon  brandy  flavoring  and  1  cup  uncooked 
rice.  Replace  chicken;  cover  and  continue  to  bake  about  1  hour 


iilMHttlnltT--  ■'  ■']''"•  " 
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RICE  MAKES 
COMPANY  FARE  AT 
FAMILY  PRICES! 
One  of  the  nicest  things  abou.1 
cooking  with  rice  is  that  really 
special  dishes  needn't  be 
expensive.  For  instance,  this 
Harlequin  Parfait:  Combine 
sweetened  cooked  rice  (add 
sugar  to  water  rice  is  cooked 
in)  with  sweetened  flavored 
whipped  cream.  Spoon 
alternate  layers  of  rice  mixtun 
and  prepared  chocolate 
pudding  into  dessert  dishes. 
Chill  and  serve. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 

like  Ramona,  Eriinda  and  Alex,  who 
ught  in  borrowed  clothes,  could  not 
rt  to  class  without  the  aid  of  the 
;rvice.  Others  can  attend  school,  but 
enliionally  as  well  as  physically  handi- 
)pe(  >y  inadequate  dress. 
)ne  rincipal  recalls  eleven-year-old  Ruby, 
owe  "nothing  but  blue  jeans,  blue  jeans, 
le  ji|  is.  .  .  .  She  loved  school,"  he  says, 
ut  >!  1  know,  she  was  ashamed  to  recite  or 
d  ill  rent  of  the  class." 
-ler  arents,  originally  mountain  people, 
ne  tthe  city  after  selling  the  small  piece  of 
mlail  on  which  they  had  won  a  hard  living 
ougi  years  of  drought.  Once  there,  the  sale 
ine>  hat  had  seemed  so  much  didn't  last 
,g,  id  Ruby's  father  found  jobs  hard  to 
•Tie  |.  Using  a  "heap-of-junk"  truck,  he 
»aA  I  old-  paper  business,  collecting  cartons 
sal  o  a  factory. 

iVit  leven  children  and  an  annual  income 
bari  $1500,  this  family  was  hard  pressed, 
eir  ()me,  a  wooden  shack  with  canvas 
igiri  over  open  windows,  fronted  on  an 
pav',  dusty  street.  There  was  a  yard  with 
ree.iid  a  feeling  of  openness  very  different 
m  l|  atmosphere  of  industrial  slums,  but 

ha  ships  of  living  were  no  less  real, 
lut  sensitive  and  frail,  needed  dental 
rk,  ledical  care,  better  food.  And  she 
:de(i;lothes.  While  the  school  nurse  was 
jinivays  to  meet  the  first  two  needs,  the 
nciiil  called  on  the  family  to  talk  about 

otjr  problems,  suggested  that  the  chil- 
;n«'uld  have  the  hot  lunch  sold  at  school. 
'Bu '  protested  the  sad- 
ed  lother,  "we  could 
;  bi  it  for  all  of  them." 
'Til  perhaps  Ruby 
lid  Ip  out  in  the  cafe- 
ia  a  I  way  of  paying  for 
self  and  Tomas."  the 
ncifl  offered, 
lub  stopped  rocking 

b;y  and  looked  up. 
h,  ':>uld  you  let  me?" 
'Ye  but  you  cannot 
rk  i  hose  trousers,  little 

s  the  smile  slipped  away  from  her 
e.  t  principal  added  quickly,  "I  think  the 
ithi  Bank  will  tind  you  a  dress,  a  pretty 
!,  if  jur  mamma  will  let  you  go  there  to- 
rro  " 

40:  principals  require  the  parent's  con- 
t.  Iji  mother  hesitates  to  accept  the  ofTer 
y  wl  explain  that  this  is  a  gift  freely  given 
leii  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  school  and 
It  go  to  school."  Perhaps  when  times 
bc  r,  they  suggest,  she  can  send  a  little 
let'ig  to  the  bank  to  help  another  child, 
lefc  Ruby's  visit  to  the  bank,  her  prin- 
i\  ked  with  the  group  of  youngsters, 
sse  that  the  clothes  come  from  mothers 
Dsewn  children  have  outgrown  them  and 
leties  from  the  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
rir/be  they  aren't  outgrown."  he  added, 
id  le  mother  just  thinks  another  little 
drt-ds  them  more."  This  principal  usually 
ges  the  idea  of  a  kind  deed  for  a  kind 
d,  ges  the  children  not  to  ask  for  things 
>'  di't  require  and  to  be  sure  to  be  clean. 

Jb'  found  two  pretty  dresses  at  the 
thi ;  Bank  and  their  effect  on  her  life  has 
n  i.at.  With  the  help  of  an  older  sister 
)  I  'mised  to  help  her  wash  and  starch 
n.  le  is  now  always  crisp  and  neat  for 
30  nd  for  her  work  in  the  lunchroom. 
t;;s  time  to  part  and  comb  her  hair, 
'as  ner  hands.  Better  nutrition  is  strength- 
is"  ;r  general  health,  and  pride  in  her 
c  and  in  her  job  has  brought  a 
uiange  in  manner. 
Oi  day,  ■  when  she  wasn't  looking,  I 
ch'  her  smooth  her  skirt,  throw  back  her 
ukjs  and  walk  off  to  class  with  a  con- 
n«he  never  used  to  have,"  the  principal 
wti  Teachers,  too,  find  her  much  more 
1  illing  to  take  part  in  class  and  eager 

story  is  a  gratifying  one  to  the 
Mi  every  school-day  afternoon  oper- 
' 'thing  Bank,  which  over  the  years 
ii\e  homes.  Its  newest  and  roomiest 
"f  two  barracks  buildings,  bought  by 
ti  rd  of  education  at  low  cost  from 
rb^  military  bases  and  moved  to  the 


In  the  earlier  years  of  my 
life  I  studied  the  peculiari- 
ties of  others.  Lately  I  am 
studying  my  own. 

E.  W.  HOWE 


grounds  of  University  Heights  School.  There, 
small,  quick-smiling  Mrs.  J.  B.  Medullar,  the 
one  paid  worker,  opens  the  doors  at  12:30 
P.M.,  soon  is  joined  by  one  to  four  P.T.A. 
volunteers.  The  first  hour  is  set  aside  for  teen- 
agers, though  their  visits  are  not  so  frequent 
as  those  of  the  younger  boys  and  girls.  Then 
between  1:30  and  3:30  three  or  four  grade- 
school  groups  (from  10  to  30  children  a 
together)  are  scheduled  every  day. 

Preparing  for  their  "customers,"  the  women 
restock  racks  and  shelves,  set  to  work  at 
ironing  boards  and  sewing  machines.  Out  of 
the  mending  box  comes  a  full-circle,  red- 
white-and-blue-striped  skirt— yards  and  yards 
of  cloth  to  be  hemmed  and  pressed. 

"And  someone  will  do  it  willingly,"  last 
year's  cochairman  Mrs.  Raymond  Gilbert 
says.  "Women  spend  all  afternoon  ironing 
down  here  who  at  home  send  their  ironing 
out." 

Once  the  bank  is  in  full  swing,  no  one  has 
time  to  be  embarrassed— children  or  volun- 
teers. There  is  always  time  for  a  laugh, 
though,  as  when  the  seven-year-old  said  to 
grandmotherly  Mrs.  Medullar,  "Hey,  girl,  I 
need  some  shoes."  She  smiles.  "1  would  have 
given  him  half  a  dozen  pairs  just  for  calling 
me  that." 

Child  after  child  finds  the  perfect  dress- 
denim  blue  with  orange  embroidery  around 
the  skirt,  perhaps— or  the  wonderfully  warm 
yellow  sweater  or  the  mittens  to  match  the 
cap;  fills  his  bag  and  lines  up  to  check  out  at 
the  desk  where  a  yearly  record  is  kept  of  what 
each  youngster  receives.  If 
necessary,  a  child  may  re- 
turn to  the  bank  six  to  eight 
weeks  later  for  more  cloth- 
ing, and  about  one  third 
of  them  do  so. 

Volunteers  find  that 
working  at  the  bank  is 
"one  of  those  things  that, 
once  experienced,  always 
stay  in  your  heart."  For  it 
is  not  easy  to  forget  chil- 
dren like  the  thin  Indian 
girl,  Juanita,  dressed  in  a  filthy  shirt  and 
patched  pants,  who  stood  straight  and  silent, 
not  quite  able  to  believe  that  the  new  clothes 
she  held  were  really  hers. 

Or  the  brothers  Harry  and  Jack,  both  with 
grown-out  crew  cuts,  who  came  because  "our 
mother's  getting  a  divorce  and  these  are  the 
only  clothes  we  have."  Matter-of-fact  about 
this,  gay  and  enthusiastic  about  life  in  general, 
they  thought  the  Clothing  Bank  a  "swell 
place." 

"Harry  stood  there  twirling  a  coonskin  hat 
on  his  finger,"  Mrs.  Medullar  remembers. 
"Then  he  plunked  it  on  his  head  backward 
so  the  tail  hung  down  and  tickled  his  nose. 
The  younger  one  called  out, '  Hey,  Harry,  look !' 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  huge  smile  on 
his  freckled  face.  Then  Harry  said,  'Man, 
that's  sonu-  jacket!'  and  he  was  really  de- 
lighted for  his  brother." 

The  psychological  importance  of  clothes 
"like  the  others  have"  is  perhaps  greatest  to 
the  teen-ager.  For  fourteen-year-old  Carmen, 
with  curving  dark  hair  framing  her  face  and  a 
touch  of  pink  lipstick  on  her  mouth,  it  is  hard 
to  see  other  pretty  girls  in  pretty  clothes  while 
she  wears  the  same  gray  sweater  and  skirt  over 
and  over  again.  Rose  Mary  is  afraid  her 
friends  will  know  she  doesn't  have  a  coat  of 
her  own. 

Though  the  bank  has  served  teens  like  these 
by  special  appointment  in  the  past,  last  year 
was  the  first  with  a  regular  hour  scheduled  for 
their  visits.  Accompanied  by  a  school  coun- 
selor, they  come  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
choose  their  own  clothing  with  a  tactful  min- 
imum of  attendance  by  volunteers.  Most  of 
them  treat  the  occasion  as  they  would  any 
trip  to  a  department  store,  the  girls  giggling 
over  bras,  fussing  about  styles  and  colors. 

The  boys  are  shyer,  but  on  the  way  home 
Tony,  who  is  large  and  quiet,  finally  speaks 
up.  "I  certainly  did  get  a  shirt  I  like."  Pause. 
"It's  brown  and  it's  gold  "  Another  pause. 
Then  in  a  rush  he  starts  rummaging  around 
in  his  bag.  pulls  out  the  shirt  to  show  the  girls. 
Suddenly  he  blurts  out,  "You  know,  I  needed 
things  last  year,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  ask." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  41 


work  weary  ? 

give  yourself  a  break 
...  a  coffee  break 


MfRRO-MATIC 


•  completely  automatic  •  no  dials  to  set  • 
•  no  lights  to  watch  •  no  clumsy,  extra  weight 

You'll  always  get  a  quick  lift  from  coffee  .  .  .  really  good  coffee,  that 
is,  the  kind  you  always  get  when  you  make  it  in  a  MIRRO-MATIC. 
And  why  always?  Always,  because  MIRRO-MATIC  is  absolutely, 
completely  automatic.  You  just  fill  it  with  cold  water  and  your  right 
amount  of  ground  coffee  and  plug  it  in.  It  perks  quickly  to  the  same 
aromatic  richness,  every  time,  then  automatically  keeps  coffee  drinking- 
hot  till  poured.  Nothing  to  do  wrong  or  forget.   So  good.  So  easy. 

For  a  coffee-break  that's  really  a  break,  ask  for  MIRRO-MATIC, 
by  name. 

MIRRO  ALUMINUM  COMPANY, MANITOWOC.  WISCONSIN,  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


(A)  Polished  Aluminum  IVIIRRO-MATIC 
Electric  Percolator.  5-cup,  $10.95; 
9-cup,  $12.95.  (B)  Polished  Aluminum 
MIRRO-MATIC  Electric  Percolator,  lO-cup, 
$12.95.  (C)  Chrome  MIRRO-MATIC 
Electric  Percolator.  10-cup.  $17.95. 
(0)  Chrome  MIRRO-MATIC  "Personal 
Preference"  Electric  Percolator,  10-cup, 
with  Flavor  Control  and  Signal  Light, 
$18.95.  (E)  55-cup  MIRRO-MATIC 
Electric  Percolator,  $39.95;  35-cup 
$24.95.   All  prices  include  cord. 


_    MIRRO  Foil 

ij^   PURE  ALUMINUM  WRAP 

Finest  lor  cooking, 
wrapping,  freezing. 


lADIES'  HOME 


ELSIE  SAYS:  There's  something  wonderful  about  Borden's  Mil 
Its  fresh,  wholesome  flavor  makes  it  America's  family  favorite' 
Treat  your  family  to  the  very  special  taste  of  Borden' 
Ice  Cream.  Pick  any  rich  creamy  smooth  flavor.  It's  guarantee 
to  change  a  frown  to  a  smile  every  time ! 


Available  in  Canada  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  Provinces. 
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Mest  Ovens 
JPiVRBOE 

LCS  TIME... WITH  LESS  WORK 

is  mickEJLSr-OFF  Way! 


OE  YOUR  OVEN  LOOK  LIKE  THIS? 

re;ij-grimy  .  .  .  can  smoke  and 
cause  a  dangerous  fire 


A  'LYEASY-OFF  OVEN  CLEANER 

and  let  set  .  .  .  then  .  .  . 


J1 VIPE . . .  EASY-OFF  cuts  black 
icrusted  grease  like  magic 


gS^^  A  dean  oren  bakes  better, 
■         T\  roasts  better  .  .  .  makes 
you  a  better  cook 

Depend  on 

BASYOFF 

OVEN  CLEANER 

>/ou  Need 
EXTRA  INCOME? 

n  an  profit,  as  do  thousands  of  others, 
'y  ising  our  money-making  plan.  Our 
<-T  tion  commission  offer  is  enthusiasti- 
i'  I  -d  by  folks  in  many  c»mmunities.  You 
•  and  profit  from  The  Saturday  Evening 
^      Home  Journal,  American  Home, 
ick  and  Jill  and  many  other  popu- 
itions.  Write  today  for  our  easy-to- 
■  plan  and  supplies.  No  obligation. 
«  request  to: 

JIMS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
n  pendence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  39 

"Don't  ever  feel  that  way,"  the  counselor 
urges  and  hopes  in  her  heart  that  Tony  will 
convince  his  friend  Luis,  who  misses  so  much 
school,  to  ask  for  help  also.  "No  matter  how 
truancy  starts,  it  often  leads  to  delinquency," 
a  principal  has  said,  and  counselors  and  bank 
work^  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to 
interrupt  this  pattern.  Although  adequate 
clothing  is  far  from  the  complete  answer  to 
teen-age  problems,  they  believe  it  can  help 
not  only  to  make  life  happier  but  to  keep 
youngsters  out  of  trouble.  Volunteers  recall 
that  because  of  the  bank  a  group  of  junior- 
high  boys  made  a  bargain  to  stop  playing 
hooky— and  kept  it.  And  there  were  the  three 
"predelinquent"  girls  who  asked  for  formals 
for  a  school  dance.  "This  is  normally  not  a 
Clothing  Bank  job,"  a  volunteer  admits,  "but 
we  thought  it  was  important  to  try  to  help." 
So  the  dresses  were  found  and  the  girls  be- 
haved beautifully  at  the  dance  and  from  then 
on,  the  principal  reports. 

The  P.T.A.  does  not  like  the  bank  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  charity.  It  is,  they  say,  a  co- 
operative project  to  benefit  the  whole  county. 
Last  year  38  different  P.T.A.  units  and  par- 
ents' groups  furnished  over  100  volunteer 
workers.  From  35  came  a  total  of  SI 529  to 
cover  the  manager's  small  salary  and  purchase 
of  socks,  underpants  and  blue  jeans,  which 
are  always  in  short  supply.  Fourteen  units 
whose  own  schools  do  not  need  to  use  the 
bank  regularly  transport  youngsters  from 
other  schools,  a  service  which  required  of  one 
faithful  volunteer  a  35-mile  round  trip  each 
time.  Schools  which  cannot  support  a  clothing 


Of  all  the  heme  remedies,  a  good 
wife  It  the  best.  kin  hubbard 


drive  have  collected  paper  bags  and  hangers 
and  clothespins  for  the  bank. 

Welcome  gifts  of  money,  goods  and  service 
have  come,  too,  from  individuals,  businesses 
and  community  organizations  such  as  La 
Sertoma,  Kiwanis,  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  40  and  8,  B'nai 
B'rith,  Sandia  Base  Woman's  Club,  and  the 
Beauceants,  wives  of  Shrine  members.  Many 
have  helped  since  the  bank  began,  including 
one  dry  cleaner  who  changed  the  discount 
rate  he  offers  the  bank  from  40  to  50  i>er  cent 
"because  it's  so  much  easier  to  figure." 

And  bank  workers  recall  fondly  the  lumpy 
Christmas  packages  of  socks  and  underwear 
from  grade-schoolers,  the  money  raised  by  a 
junior-high  cooky-and-cake  sale,  the  86  pairs 
of  shoes  polished  to  gleaming  one  Saturday 
by  13  Giri  Scouts. 

What  do  principals  think  of  the  program? 
This  "human  conservation,"  as  one  calls  it, 
is  "one  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  the 
P.T.A.  could  make  to  youngsters'  welfare  in 
this  school  system."  according  to  another. 
"And  the  wonderful  thing,"  a  third  adds,  "is 
that  it  is  not  just  an  assembly-line  operation. 
I  would  not  take  the  children  there  if  they 
were  being  looked  at  from  the  comer  of  the 
eye.  No,  I  would  not,"  he  says  fervently. 

Not  all  school  administrators  were  favor- 
ably inclined  when  the  idea  of  a  centrally 
located  bank,  serving  the  whole  county,  was 
first  broached.  For  years  they  had  struggled 
to  provide  clothes  through  informal  arrange- 
ments of  their  own,  and  some  feared  that 
their  youngsters  would  not  fare  so  well  under 
the  new  system.  But  with  the  pleasant  per- 
sistence of  Mrs.  Gallemore,  who  had  started 
a  one-school  bank  the  year  before,  the  offer 
of  a  workroom  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  tremendous  help  from  P.T.A. 
mothers  all  over  the  county,  resistance  faded 
and  the  bank  opened.  "You  know,"  one  of 
the  doubters  now  says,  "since  it's  been  all 
together  under  the  P.T.A.,  there  is  more 
clothing  and  more  choice  for  everyone." 

Glenna  Lee  Gallemore  speaks  for  many 
when  she  wishes  there  were  "clothing  banks 
all  over  the  country.  Their  operation  is  so 
simple,"  she  insists,  "and  the  rewards  so 
ample."  ^  n  d 


It's  "Cream  of  Wheat"  weather 
. .  start  now  with  the  "insurance" 
of  body-building  iron 


One  healthy  bowl  of  enriched  "Cream  of 
Wheat"  supplies  a  full  day's  iron  needs 
— more  iron  than  even  beef  liver  gives. 
(Plus  vitamins,  protein,  other  minerals, 
of  course.) 

Guard  your  family  with 
hot  "Cream  of  Wheat"! 


Cream 
Wheat 


"CREAM  OF  WHEAT"  AND 
CHEF  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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{Advertisement) 


The  Inquiring 
Vhotographer 

THE  QUESTION 
Everyone  wants  "The  Best  of 
Everything" — but  everyone  differs 
as  to  what  it  is.  What's  your  idea  of 
"The  Best  of  Everything"  ? 

WHERE  ASKED 
20th  Century-Fox  studios, 
Hollywood,  during  the  filming  of 
Jerry  Wald's  production  of  "The 
Best  Of  Everything,"  directed  by 
Jean  Negulesco  in  CinemaScope 
and  Color  by  De  Luxe. 

THE  ANSWERS 

Caroline,  just  graduated  from 
RadcUffe,  played 
by  Hope  Lange: 
"I  can't  answer 
that  till  I've 
tried  everything. 
I  may  not  wind 
up  with  the  best, 
but  I'll  sure  as 
Satan  have  the 
most!" 


Mike,  Exccut 
Stephen  Boyd: 
"Escape.  In  a 
bottle,  or  maybe 
in  a  girl,  pro- 
vided you  don't 
get  too  involved. 
There's  always 
the  danger  of 
committing 
yourself  in 
that  weak  mo- 
ment." 

Gregg,  young 


ive,  played  by 


actress,  played 
by  Suzy  Parker: 
"Last  year  I'd 
have  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  thea- 
tre. But  now  it's 
to  be  part  of  the 
producer  —  that 
he'd  as  soon  stop 
breathing  as  let 
me  go!" 


Dexter,  ynan-ah  out  town, 
played  by 
Robert  Evans:  -t^?^ 

"Girls! 

Is 

there 
anything 

else?" 


David  Savage, 


producer,  played 
by  Louis  Jour- 
dan:  "Creating 
for  the  theatre. 
I'd  use  any- 
thing,  anybody, 
to  stimulate  my 
creative  juices. 
I'll  give  them 
everything  in  re- 
turn,  short  of 
myself." 


Amanda  Farrow,  editor,  played 
by  Joan  Craw- 
ford: "Success  in 
business  —  the 
feeling  of  power 
that  comes  with 
it.  It  makes  up 
for  the  bit  I 
have  to  play  at 
night  to  keep 
what  I've  got  in 
the  daytime." 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

IJy  HARLAN  MILLER 


"His  w\fv  >«-nl  him 
after  u  loaf  of  l>rcad." 


Our  town's  prize  ha<-h<'l<>r  claims 
Rudy  Vallec  onc«»  lold  him  aii>  plain 
girl  can  become  an  enchantress  if  she 
cultivates  excellent  voice,  posture  and 
facial  expression.  Yes,  but  what  does 
Elvis  think? 

I've  analyzed  the  contents  of  our  re- 
frigerator at  midnight  and  discovered  my 
Dream  Girl's  pet  snacks  outnumber  mine 
by  three  to  one.  But  she's  trained  me  to 
like  hers  too. 

Nothing  unites  a  wife  and  husband 
more  closely  (intellectually)  than  to 
read  the  same  article  or  story  the 
same  day  and  discuss  it.  Especially  if 
they  happen  to  agree. 

^''Bragging  hasn't  helped  our  most  eli- 
gible bachelor,"  confides  Betty  Comfort, 
mending  a  monogrammed  football  sweater 
another  admirer  gave  her  in  college.  "Since 
his  last  outburst  he  has  been  omitted  from 
two  of  the  autumn  s  best  parties." 

A  few  of  our  sliiggisli  neigiihors 
haveit't  paid  enough  attention  to 
P.T.A.  Rut  since  our  I'.T.A.  presitlent 
iras  croiinetl  Slate  Queen  and  Mrs. 
.imeriea  several  uitliout  children  are 
tryinn  to  join. 

One  of  our  stipulations  with  our  sopho- 
more son :  If  he  wants  to  operate  a  car  at 
college  as  a  junior  he  must  make  a 
B  average  this  year.  And  keep  it  a  B  next 
year  too! 

A  hevy  of  our  young  mat  tons  aller- 
gic to  premal lire  u  idou  hooii  are  delv- 
inii  into  the  reasons  uhy  hu.tbands 
die  in  their  forties  and  fifties.  11"  ires 
iiork  harder,  of  course,  hut  hushantls 
seem  to  get  tenser. 

My  scales  seem  to  be  stuck  at  about 
ten  pounds  above  the  weight  I  dream  of. 
A  horrible  thought:  What  if  my  "low 
calorie"  foods  and  beverages  contain 
more  calories  than  their  sponsors  think? 

W  ben  our  <laii;ihlcr  phones  us  long 
ilislancc  and  |>uls  b<-r  tots  on  to  say 
li<-llo.  1  can  feel  them  squirm  and 
wriggle  across  2000  miles,  and  see 
tbcin,  in  my  mind's  eye,  tongue-tied 
on  the  vcrg<'  of  a  witticism. 

H^hcn  you  feel,  at  the  height  of  a  house- 
hold quarrel  with  your  wife,  a  pang  of  love 
uiul  contrition,  it's  an  infallible  sign  that 
neither  of  you  is  likely  to  slug  the  other. 

Look  at  the  tiers  of  Little  Leaguers' 
dads  and  mommies,  sitting  excitedly, 
watching  and  snacking!  They  need 
the  exercise  far  more  than  their 
sons  do. 

Several  times  I  bribed  my  daughter 
($10  to  S25 !)  to  let  her  red  hair  grow  long 
after  she  or  the  cutups  at  the  sorority 
house  clipped  it.  And  in  her  latest  pic- 
ture with  her  new  baby  she  looks  shorn 
again. 

My  experience  is  that  almost  all 
danger  of  quarrels  is  averted  if  u  hus- 
band will  treat  his  wife  as  if  she  were 
a  hiend  of  a  queen  and  a  general  and  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

With  my  tennis-ball  tosser  I'm  able  not 
only  to  start  hitting  the  ball  at  any  whim, 
without  phoning  four  or  five  for  a  doubles 
game;  I  can  also  get  more  exercise  in 
twenty  minutes  than  in  nine  holes  of  golf. 

Our  town's  stingiest  millionaire  admits 
that  he  relaxes  better  during  a  long- 
distance phone  call  if  he  knows  it's  being 
paid  for  at  the  other  end.  "But  1  always 
feel  a  little  anxious,"  he  hedges. 


At  a  b:ilT<-t  diniK'r  1  oM'rhearill 
Will  Mcniilngcr  sa>  l!ie  (>(10  psyi 
trists  our  land  (iroduces  anni 
aren't  halfcnotigh.  For  ihecoslol 
mediiim-si/.cd  warplanc.  he  savj 
could  produce  another  600. 

A  lip  reader  oversaw  the  Dull 
Edinburgh  tell  his  queen,  "Come  (I 
Little  Sausage,"  in  a  family  momfj 
think  all  of  us  American  husbands  s| 
have  droll  nicknames  like  that  fo| 
wives. 

Luckily,  several  more  of  our  to| 
people  visited  Russia  this  sur 
I'll  have  more  eyewitnesses  to  coii 
my  incredible  tale  that  the  Rj|s| 
are  civilized,  human  an<l  friendll 
more  barbaric  than  ChekAd 
Tchaikovsky. 

At  family  gatherings  during  the! 
days  or  vacations  I  like  to  razz  ourl 
lives  from,  faraway  states  which  a| 
send  to  Congress  some  of  its  ten  ■ 
members.  Our  states"  envoys  to  Was| 
ton  aren't  a  private  matter. 

Not  that  I  want  to  practice  ineA 
without  a  license:  I've  found  thaA 
music  often  beats  aspirin  or  tranquih 
My  doctor,  a  strong  aspirin  man,  .t| 
inclined  to  agree. 

Our  younger  neighbors  arc  soli 
a  bandy-man  course  in  high  sc] 
''In  this  machine  shop  I  call  myl 
dence."  says  a  three-thumbed  la>l 
"it  might  have  saved  mc  a  tlioul 
dollars  a  year  if  I  knew  how  to  pi 
plumb,  carpenter  and  electrify.'] 

We  found  the  gold  medals  won  i 
ancestral  cyclist.  Shall  we  make  cuff 
and  brooches  of  'em  ?  Or  give  'em  \ 
stale  historical  society  ?  I  underslaii 
wife's  family  better  when  I  visualizt 
gramp  riding  100  miles  in  one  day\ 
high-wheeler. 

Apparently  turkey  stuffing  is  thl 
emy  of  the  slim  waistline.  Several  ml 
our  neighborhood  drugstore  confes^ 
gain  from  five  to  ten  pounds  from  Th| 
giving  through  New  Year's  Day.  (N 
eggnogs  deserve  part  of  the  blame!)l 
entine  and  St.  Patrick's  days  are  slii| 
holidays. 

Some  fresh  men  complain  //ie.v<j 
study  in  a  fraternity  house.  But  i 
of  'em    ilon't    study   much  uri 
they're  chainetl  to  their  hooks  by  • 
fraternity  elders,  hiess  them. 

My  sanguine,  debonair  wife  is  ^ed 
with  people  who  look  grim  and  giu  M 
the  street.  "Why  can't  they  adonhe 
scene  with  a  cheery  face?"  she 
"They're  alive,  aren't  they?"  |l 

Maybe  we  should   appeal   t(  ho 
teen-ager's  aesthetic  softer  side- 
try  to  convince  him  that  the  \  W 
looks  far  lovelier  at  30  mph;  an<loj 
enjoy  it  longer. 


.  .  .  When  we  get  a  picture  ofJin'i 
two  sotts  in  Japan,  crouching  like  'i( 
backs, 

.  .  .  And  when  it  dawns  on  me  I'd  i  » 
see  a  new  grandchild  than  chu  'l^ 
Khrushchev  or  De  Gaulle. 

.  .  .  Or  our  youngest  bets  me  he  a 
four  B's  or  better  this  year, 

.  .  .  And  the  h in  dies  between  my  s( 
law  and  me  diminish  to  about  2 '  2  " 

...  Or  my  wife  awakes  sereih'«i 
chummy  after  a  pitched  debate  the  iH^ 
before, 

.  .  .  Then  I  can  accept  with  toi'A 
amusement  the  feeble  American  ful^h  '^' 
the  American  father  is  a  comic  figw, 


T 


I 


iirn'Mashed  Potatoes 
with  real  dig-in  flavor! 


SezWho? 

MasKed-potato  -lovers,  that's  who . 
Twioe  as  many  cKoose  Freneli's 
as  any  other  instant  potato  i 


i 


/ 


M-M-M-BOY!  Company-dinner  mashed  potatoes  with  real 
dig-in  flavor!  And  you  can  whip  up  French's  in  seconds— with 
no  peeling,  no  cooking,  no  mashing!  Absolutely  delicious— 


because  French's  has  that  wonderful  Idaho  texture,  that  extra- 
delicious  Idaho  flavor.  Just  let  your  family  taste  'em.  See 
why  mashed-potato-lovers  love  French's  best  of  all! 


•  and  iri' seconds  -  you  can  whip  up  an  elegant  big  dish 

FRENCH'S  INSTANT  MASHED  POTATO 


EVEN  FANCY  DRESS -UP  DISHES  ARE  EASY  Vv^ITH  FRENCH'S 


POTATO  AND  CHEESE  BAKE- golden  and 
'  bubbly.  Whip  up  French's  and  spoon  half  into  a 
I  buttered  baking  dish.  Dot  with  pieces  of  sliced 
I  cheese.  Add  rest  of  French's  and  dot  with  more 

cheese— or  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Pop 
Mnto  hot  oven  till  cheese  melts.  De-licious! 


IMPERIAL  POTATOES— great  with  steak!  Whip  up 
French's.  Stir  in  one  beaten  egg  yolk  per  4-serving 
envelope.  Spoon  in  .swirly  mounds  onto  greased  cookie 
sheet.  Brush  with  egg  white  beaten  with  1  tsp.  water, 
sprinkle  with  onion  salt.  Brown  quickly  in  hot  oven. 
So  good—SLTid  French's  makes  'em  so  easy! 


Guaranteed  by  '-^ 
^ood  Housekeeping^ 


lADIES'  HOME 


For  those  anxious 
moments  when  your 
child  is  all  choked  up 
with  a  cold 


Vicks  announces 


A  NEW  KIND 
OF  STEAM  . . . 

Twice  as  effective  for  colds,  night  congestion, 
croupy  coughs  .  .  .  children  breathe  easier  instantly! 


Hospital  test  report:  Recently  a  New  York  hos- 
pital tested  a  new  kind  of  steam  medication  called 
Vicks  VapoSteam.  An  otiicial  medical  jonrnal  re- 
ported that  nothing  else  used  "including  cough 
syrup,  antibiotics,  or  vaporizers,  medicated  or  not, 
approached  the  eil'ectivencss  of  (VapoSteam)"  in 
relieving  the  cough. 

This  new  medication  helped  babies  and  children 
suffering  with  severe  nasal  stutriness,  croupy  coughs 
and  chest  congestion  "more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely than  any  other  therapy  used." 

VapoSteam  is  now  available  at  your  drug  store. 
Pour  it  into  vaporizer,  bowl  or  wash  basin  of  hot 
water  to  make  the  steam  twice  as  effective  in 
spreading  relief  —  more  effective  than  ordinary 
steam  or  any  other  steam  medication  you  can  buy. 

Helps  your  child  2  ways  that  plain  steam  can't: 

1.  Changes  the  steam  itself— makes  every  relief- 
giving  droplet  spread  twice  as  far. 

2.  Gives  your  child  famous  Vicks  aromatic  medi- 
cations in  intensified  form. 


Ordinary  Steam 

vapors  are  really  tiny 
drops  of  moisture  that 
can't  spread  very  far. 


bursts  open  these  drops 
and  spreads  their  relief 
twice  as  cfTcctivcly. 


GREASELESS  LIQUID 
MEDICATION 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


" lh>ftnr,  I  am  sixlv-f'ifislil  anti  I  luive 
sliirlvil  In  ini'ii.slriialt'  atiaiii!  Evfryitne 
li'lls  ttie  I  look  years  yiiiiiifler  tno.  ll'hat 
is  tiappenin )•  to  me?  Is  it  goixl  or  ha<l?'^ 

After  the  doctor  had  greeted  the  white- 
l\  haired  woman  with  the  fresh,  youthful 
face  and  air  of  vitality,  he  read  the  infor- 
mation his  secretary  had  placed  on  his  desk 
with  incredulity. 

"Mrs.  Harrison,  surely  you  are  not  sixty- 
eight?" 

"I  certainly  am,  Doctor,"  the  patient 
said.  "I  can  prove  it!" 

The  doctor  still  looked  incredulous.  "Have 
you  discovered  the  Fountain  of  Youth?  Or 
the  elixir  of  life  the  old  alchemists  used  to 
search  for?" 

Mrs.  Harrison  smiled  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  had  heard  these  things  before.  But 
there  was  a  troubled  look  in  her  eyes  as  she 
sat  down  in  the  chair  which  the  doctor  in- 
dicated. 

"For  the  last  few  years  I  have  definitely 
been  getting  younger."  she  said,  "I  haven't 
taken  anything  or  done  anything  that  I  know 
of  to  bring  it  about.  Recently  I've  been  won- 
dering whether  it's  quite  healthy.  That's  what 
I  came  to  you  to  find  out." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  went  through  an 
aging  process,  but  that  in  recent  years  it 
seems  to  have  been  reversed?"  the  doctor 
wanted  to  know. 

"Yes,  Doctor.  If  you  don't  believe  me, 
you  can  ask  my  friends." 

"This  is  interesting  indeed,  Mrs.  Harrison. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  all  about  it." 
He  looked  again  at  the  slip  his  secretary  had 
given  him.  "I  see  that  you  have  had  four 
children,  all  living,  and  thirteen  grand- 
children. Did  you  have  any  serious  illness 
earlier  in  your  life?  Any  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  births  of  your  children?" 

"No,  Doctor.  I  have  always  been  healthy. 
And  I  think  1  have  been  unusually  lucky 
about  all  my  feminine  functions.  I  never  had 
the  slightest  trouble  with  menstruation.  My 
inarriage  has  been  most  happy— and  I've 
been  married  to  the  same  inan  since  I  was 
eighteen!  My  pregnancies  and  deliveries 
went  like  a  charm.  I  had  an  abundance  of 
milk,  loved  nursing  my  babies;  adore  my 
grandchildren.  I  even  went  through  meno- 
pause without  a  hot  flash  or  a  single  serious 
upset!" 

"You  certainly  have  been  fortunate  in 
your  womanly  role,  Mrs.  Harrison."  The 
doctor  was  unobtrusively  jotting  down  notes 


as  Mrs.  Harrison  talked.  "How  old 
when  you  stopped  menstruating?" 

"Fifty-two.  I  began  at  ten,  and] 
stand  we  early  starters  go  on  longei 
average." 

"That's  generally  true,  Mrs, 
Everything  you  have  told  me 
normal  as  can  be.  Well,  now  we*' 
through  an  uneventful  menopai 
about  the  aging  process  you  mej 

"I  was  lucky  about  that  too.  I 
six  before  I  had  any  gray  ha' 
around  that  time  that  I  started 
coming  apart  at  the  seams,  as  I 
and  hair  drying;  breasts  beginnli 
they  had  been  round  and  firm  up 
spite  of  having  nursed  four  babies;| 
ting  stringy,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  doctor  nodded  sympathetj 
know  the  routine  well.  It's  too  b; 
happens  to  the  best  of  us." 

"I  realized  that.  Arthur,  my  hi 
two  years  older  than  I  am.  He 
through  the  same  thing,  so  wer< 
contemporaries.  Arthur  and  I  the 
fortunate  we  were  to  be  growini 
gether.  All  we  asked  was  that 
shouldn't  have  to  live  very  longwi| 
other." 

"It's  good  to  hear  you  say  that, 
rison.  So  you  and  your  husband 
gether  gracefully  for — how  long?" 

"For  something  like  ten  yeani 
around  two  years  ago,  when  I  vl 
six,  that  it  seemed  to  go  into  reve  in 
case.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  A( 
in  my  breasts.  They  would  become  9 
and  rather  painful.  I  marked  theseiS 
down  on  my  calendar,  found  it  was  hpW 
roughly  once  a  month.  Presently  n  f 
began  to  assume  a  better  shape, 
stance.  Rounding  out,  firming  i 
Getting  back  to  the  way  they 
Next  I  began  to  experience  a  kind  i) 
ing  pain  in  my  abdomen,  at  the  tii 
month  when  my  breasts  became  eU 

"This  is  certainly  an  intcrestiii 
Mrs.  Harrison.  Any  other  changes 

"Oh,  yes.  That  was  just  the  b  n"" 
After  a  while  Arthur  started  iooki  a' 
in  a  puzzled  way.  He  would  say,  D 
seem  younger.'  And  I  did!  The  nin 
have  been  returning  to  niy  hair 
there  are  fewer  wrinkles.  My  neck  un 
out,  my  legs  and  arms  lost  their  crji'^ 
My  friends  started  commenting  '<■ 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  4? 


ook  younger  in  60  seconds-years 
ounger  in  3  weeks  witin  Satura! 

int,  your  skin  feels  softer,  fresher— with  fabulous  Satura.  And  when  you've 
'  i'for  just  3  weeks,  at  night  and  under  make-up,  you  can  see  positive, 
■  e  results.  Satura  is  rich  in  revitalizing  elements  known  to  reduce  the 
ging.  It  contains  an  amazing  10,000  Int.  units  per  ounce  of  estrogenic 
to  plump  up  your  skin  for  that  firmer,  younger  look...  Vitamin  A  to  guard 
•^ing  and  dryness . . .  and  special  emollients  for  dewy  softness.  Start  today 
Jia  and  see  the  younger  difference!  Cream  $3.50  &  $5.  Lotion  $3.  &  $5. 

M.KE  EVERY  BEAUTY  AID  MORE  EFFECTIVE,  CLEANSE  NIGHT  AND   DAY  WITH   DOROTHY  GRAY  SALON   COLD  CREAMI 


Dorothy  Gray 


LADIES'  HOME 


Cling-chicken  barbecue:  Place  cling      Clings  and  chicken,  Western-style: 

halves  in  foil  cups  for  the  last  10  minutes.  Heat  peach  halves  or  slices  with  butter  SUNNIEST  WAY  TO  BRIGHTEN  ANY  MEAL! 
Serve  with  chicken  on  a  heated  platter.      in  saucepan,  serve  hot  with  fried  chicken. 


cHando 
with 
dlinff 


ElDoraik 

with  ^iu^v^^  Corn  lali 
Crumbs  and  Reynolcj 
Aluminum  Foil 

A  treasure  of  a  recipe 
you  'strike  it  rich'  at 
—  serve  chicken  this  fa] 
new  way!  You'll  need: 

1-21/2  or  3  pound  broiler-fryer  chid 
Heavy  Duty  Reynolds  Wrap  1 
Canned  California  Cling  Peach  Halv 
5  cups  Kelloeg's  Corn  Flakes  or 
1    cups  Kellogg's  Corn  Flake  Crur 
14  cup  finely  chopped  onions 
1/2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
<^  cup  butter 
%  teaspoon  salt 
'/2  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning 
14  cup  stock  or  water 


jinl 

I 


Melt  butter  in  saucepan,  add 
celery  and  cook  until  almost'n 
Stir  in  seasonings  and  stock,  n 
from  heat.  Add  Corn  Flake  jml 
tossing  lightly.  (If  Corn  FIc 
used,  crush  into  crumbs.) 

Stuff  and  trusschicken,  place 
of  24  inch  length  of  foil.  Bn 
syrup  drained  from  peache 
double  fold  with  foil  ends  oveiiW 
and  double  fold  on  either  end.  ace 
roasting  pan.  Roast  in  450°  )vei 
hour.  Open  foil,  flatten  in  pa  Pl3 
drained  cling  peaches  on  foiiw 
chicken  and  baste  with  di  M 
Roast  about  20  minutes  lonM 
serve  with  peach  halves  af  fnii 
Serves  4. 

Hot  cling  peaches  do  scnw 
for  chicken— for  most  an; 'i' 
And  baked,  broiled,  or  '.\ 
heated  in  a  saucepan,  y 
always  count  on  ding 
to  hold  their  flavor,  plump  «« 
shape  and  sunny  color  in" 
cooking! 
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NOW  the  famous 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  44 

uthjl  appearance.  And  '  feel  twenty  years 
unij'!" 

'Tit  must  be  exhilarating  indeed!  What 
ide  'u  think  there  might  be  something  un- 
iltt  about  this  renewal  of  youth?" 
•y  will  probably  find  this  hardest  of  all 
belike,  Doctor.  But  I  started  menstruating 
lin  That  seemed  to  be  a  little  too  much  of 
;oo  thing." 

rhi  octor  looked  up  sharply  from  his  note- 
;inj  "Just  what  do  you  mean  by  men- 
uavg?" 

f'l  j;an  periodic  bleeding!  Oh,  it  started 
t  ijig  irregular,  with  some  spotting  and 
lati't.  But  for  the  past  two  months  I  have 
•n  |;eding  fairly  regularly;  very  much  as  I 
I  bore  my  menopause.  Did  you  ever  hear 
aniiing  like  that.  Doctor?" 
rtiJoctor  answered  slowly,  "To  tell  the 
itH.  lrs.  Harrison,  I  have.  And  seen  it  in 
I  Oil  practice.  Have  you  talked  to  anyone 
e  a)ut  this  business?  Any  other  doctor, 
ne£?" 

"Aiund  two  years  ago.  when  I  began  to 
ve  |5  pain  and  tenderness  in  my  abdomen, 
ivei'  to  our  family  physician  and  he  ex- 
linl  me.  He  said  I  had  a  slightly  enlarged 
"t  o  ry;  that  it  was  probably  due  to  a  cyst, 
d  lis  nothing  to  worry  about.  He  did  say 
oui  t  to  be  watched." 

"E  you  watch  it?  That  is,  did  you  go  back 
yci:  doctor  periodically  for  checkups?" 
"vll,  no.  Doctor.  I  was  feeling  so  peppy 
d  ti  in  every  other  way  that  I  didn't  see 
yr  d  for  it.  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  been 
n  fwn  before,  that  my  health  had  im- 
ovd  That  my  natural 

odfick  was  still  operat-    ihb  -f-   _ 

».  I  t  it  didn't  seem  nat-  - 
al  \iT  menstruation  to 
trt  'i  again.  Arthur  and 
ivei  on  a  world  cruise 
lenihe  bleeding  began, 
3U(  This  is  the  first 
an|  that  I've  really 
d  1  find  out  just  what 
s  b  n  happening  to  me." 
Thfioctor  had  grave  suspicions,  but  he  did 
it  '  nt  to  alarm  Mrs.  Harrison  unneces- 
riljHe  laid  down  his  pen  and  said  cheer- 
ily, Suppose  I  examine  you  now  and  take 
me;sts.  It  isn't  much  use  speculating  until 
i  h  e  found  out  as  much  as  we  can." 

Hue  days  later,  Mrs.  Harrison  was  oper- 
Mi  !on,  the  preoperative  diagnosis  being  a 
mcof  the  left  ovary,  probably  of  the  gran- 
3SS  ell  variety.  She  withstood  the  operation 
au  ully.  The  second  morning  afterward 
e  V  >  still  weak,  but  in  full  possession  of  her 
;ull  s.  Finding  her  alert  and  bright-eyed 
ler  le  entered  her  hospital  room,  the  doc- 
r  8  e  Mrs.  Harrison's  hand  a  warm,  con- 
iti  tory  squeeze. 

"E  you  always  bounce  back  as  well  as 
is  I'm  a  tough  experience?" 
"I'lid  you  I've  always  been  lucky  as  well 
hi'lthy,"  Mrs.  Harrison  refffi^d,  smiling 
I  at  im. ""But  I  wouldWkt  to  know  what  this 
all  3out.  You  told  Arthur  and  me  that  you 
ou  t  I  had  an  ovarian  tumor;  that  you 
ighhave  to  do  a  complete  hysterectomy; 
at  i  ought  to  lose  no  time.  But  as  yet  I 
in'  ven  know  what  you  took  out  of  me." 
■ 

heJoctor  dismissed  the  special  nurse; 
lUe  an  easy  chair  closer  to  Mrs.  Harrison's 
d  d  relaxed  into  it. 

"I  pologize  for  keeping  you  in  suspense, 
rs.  larrison.  But  I  really  couldn't  tell  you 
lyt'ig  definite  until  after  I  had  you  on  the 
ler  ng  table.  Frankly,  there  was  a  strong 
«S  iity  of  cancer.  Also,  I  couldn't  be  abso- 
teUure  in  advance  what  type  of  ovarian 
mcyou  had.  I  explained  the  situation  fully 
y<T  husband.  But  we  both  felt  there  was 
3  st'ie  in  frightening  you  if  it  should  develop 
at  y  own  fears  were  groundless.  Now  I  am 
ad  o  answer  anything  you  want  to  ask  me. 
ist  e  away!" 

M .  Harrison's  voice  was  quiet  and  steady 
si  said,  "Naturally  I  thought  of  cancer 
hei.you  wanted  to  operate  immediately, 
id  )u  find  any?" 

"li,  thank  God,  we  didn't!  We  did  find  a 
anosa-cell  tumor  of  the  left  ovary  and  re- 
ov  it.  We've  been  going  over  that  tumor 


Be  what  you  ore.  This  it 
the  first  step  toward  be- 
coming better  than  you  are. 

JULIUS  HARE 


with  scrupulous  care,  but  we  haven't  located 
a  single  evidence  of  cancer." 

Mrs.  Harrison  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  of 
relief.  "Did  you  just  take  out  the  tumor, 
then?" 

"No.  I  removed  both  ovaries  as  well,  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus.  In  other  words, 
you  have  had  a  complete  hysterectomy." 

"Why  was  that,  when  the  tumor  wasn't 
malignant,  and  only  one  ovary  was  in- 
volved?" Her  tone  was  still  steady,  but  the 
doctor  could  see  that  Mrs.  Harrison  had 
been  strongly  affected  by  this  news. 

Because  there  is  cancer  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  solid  ovarian  tumors,  especially 
in  women  over  forty-five.  Occasionally,  small 
areas  of  malignancy  may  be  left  behind,  and 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  hiding  in  some  one 
of  the  female  organs.  For  this  reason,  when 
we  remove  an  ovarian  tumor  in  a  woman  of 
your  age,  we  consider  it  safer  to  remove  these 
danger  areas." 

"I  see,"  Mrs.  Harrison  said.  "I  suppose  you 
removed  my  second  youth,  along  with  my  fe- 
male organs?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  did,  Mrs.  Harrison.  It  was  the 
granulosa-cell  tumor  that  caused  that  second 
youth.  As  you  suspected,  it  wasn't  normal  or 
healthy.  If  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  it 
might  have  shortened  your  life  by  many 
years." 

Mrs.  Harrison  pushed  herself  up  higher  on 
her  pillow  and  said,  "Doctor,  I  am  not  going 
to  let  you  leave  this  room  until  you  have  told 
me  all  the  why  and  how  of  that  weird  experi- 
ence I  had!  Surely  it  isn't  a  common  one?" 

"Well,  it  isn't  rare.  And 
■■■  m     you  don't  have  to  urge  me 

—  to  talk  about  ovarian  tu- 

mors !  To  me,  there  are  few 
things  more  interesting. 
They  do  have  a  weird  as- 
pect, I  admit.  But  that  is 
because  the  ovary  is  such  a 
very  special  and  fascinating 
organ.  In  a  way,  it  is  the 
origin  of  all  human  life. 
Among  other  things,  it  contains  what  we  call 
primordial  cells.  The  granulosa  cells  are  very 
close,  in  fact,  to  the  original,  basic  ones  from 
which  everything  in  the  human  body  is  built— 
male  bodies  as  well  as  female.  Without  fertili- 
zation, primordial  cells  can  produce  male 
characteristics  as  well  as  female  ones.  In  ad- 
dition to  every  kind  of  tissue  and  secretion 
found  in  the  human  body!  We  doctors  call 
them  'Totipotent.'  Translated  liberally,  that 
means  capable  of  practically  anything. 

"Occasionally  something  seems  to  go  wrong 
with  the  control  mechanism.  Then  very  strange 
things  indeed  can  happen.  A  group  of  these 
cells  may  not  only  start  to  grow  at  an  ab- 
normal rate.  They  may  also  go  in  for  a  queer 
sort  of  creation.  For  instance,  one  kind  of 
ovarian  tumor  is  called  a  teratoma,  which 
means  a  tumor  containing  parts  of  the  human 
body  in  small  chunks  or  portions.  The  most 
common  parts  these  tumors  manufacture  are 
teeth  and  hair  and  bits  of  bone.  But  we  doc- 
tors have  found  teratomas  containing  well- 
developed  sections  of  kidney,  liver,  brain- 
almost  every  kind  of  body  tissue." 

Mrs.  Harrison's  eyes  had  been  opening 
wider  and  wider.  "What  on  earth  starts  these 
cells  off  in  such  queer  ways  as  that?" 

"If  we  knew  the  answer  to  that  question 
we  might  know  the  answer  to  the  origin  of 
cancer.  Perhaps  even  to  the  origin  of  life  it- 
self. As  yet  we  don't.  Now  let's  take  your  cse. 
Normal  cells  in  your  left  ovary,  that  had  been 
functioning  in  the  most  normal  way  possible 
for  some  sixty-six  years,  ran  amuck  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  equally  interesting  way. 

"Your  tumor  belongs  to  a  group  that  start 
manufacturing  sex  hormones  absolutely  on 
their  own.  The  gr m  jlosa-cell  tumor,  the  kind 
you  had,  is  called  a  'feminizing'  tumor;  be- 
cause it  starts  producing  estrogen  in  abnormal 
amounts.  It  was  this  extra  estrogen  circulating 
through  your  system  that  rolled  the  years 
back,  made  you  look  and  feel  younger,  to  the 
point  of  starting  to  bleed  again.  Sometimes 
little  girls,  even  tiny  girl  babies,  get  these 
tumors.  The  extra  estrogen  causes  them  to 
mature  sexually,  no  matter  how  young  they 
are.  I've  seen  a  good  many  of  these  cases. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


SIX  YEARS 
MARRIED 
AND 

STRANGERS 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Department  of  Psychology 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED 
AFTER  MARRIAGE 

Small  and  high-strung,  she  was  almost  in- 
coherent at  first.  But  she  calmed  down  during  factual 
questions.  Her  husband,  a  doctor,  was  thirty-three; 
she  was  twenty-seven,  a  college  graduate  and  medical 
technician.  After  marriage,  she  continued  working  un- 
til he  completed  his  internship.  Now  married  six  years, 
(hey  had  a  son,  four,  and  a  daughter,  three. 

"We  knew  each  other  only  eleven  months  before  we 
married,  and  couldn't  date  even  once  a  week  because 
he  was  studying  so  hard.  Our  first  year  of  marriage 
seemed  happy  enough;  we  were  both  busy,  but  had  no 
family  responsibility.  I  liked  to  go  out  nights,  but  Sam 
was  always  too  busy  or  tired  to  go  with  me.  We  both 
wanted  children,  and  after  they  came  he  was  good 
about  helping  and  never  minded  baby-sitting.  By  the 
time  the  last  baby  was  a  year  old,  Sam's  practice  was 
thriving  and  he  had  a  little  leisure  for  social  life.  But  1 
have  to  plan  it;  he  won't  take  the  initiative  in  that  or 
anything  else.  How  can  you  share  with  a  husband  who 
doesn't  take  any  interest?  We  try  to  talk,  but  only  get 
into  arguments. 

"Now,  just  when  we're  getting  on  our  feet,  Sam  has 
decided  to  specialize.  This  means  he'll  be  away  taking 
a  two-year  postgraduate  course,  and  I'll  see  him  only 
once  or  twice  a  month.  I  make  most  decisions,  though 
I'd  rather  not,  but  he's  the  one  who  decided  to  go 
away  without  us. 

"I  know  he  loves  me,  but  I'm  tired  of  having  to  seek 
his  affection.  As  for  sex,  he's  indifferent  except  occa- 
sionally when  he  feels  he  'needs'  me.  He  won't  admit 
it,  but  I  feel  we've  grown  apart.  If  I  could  only  see 
where  I'm  wrong!  Maybe  I  should  just  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  way  things  are,  but  I  do  want  the  best  for  us." 

The  facts  Sam  reported  were  similar  in  most  essen- 
tials, but  his  interpretation  differed  sharply.  He  was 
pleasant  and  co-operative,  though  he  doubted  the  need 
for  counsel,  which  his  wife  had  initiated.  He  felt  they 
were  well  adjusted,  and  considered  theirs  a  good  mar- 
riage. "We  were  married  on  a  shoestring.  Phyl  had  to 
work,  so  I  didn't  mind  her  sketchy  housekeeping.  I 
helped  out — maybe  too  much.  I  hadn't  the  money  or 
time  to  go  out  nights,  so  I  stayed  with  the  babies  and 
studied  while  Phyl  went  out  to  the  movies  or  to  visit 
friends.  She  still  does.  She  likes  to  go  out;  I'd  rather 
stay  home. 

"I  want  the  family  to  stay  in  our  present  home  be- 
cause I  intend  to  return  there  to  practice.  Besides, 
Phyl  would  be  miserable  in  a  strange  place  without 
friends,  and  my  duties  would  leave  me  little  more  time 
with  her  than  I'll  have  this  way.  Anyway,  I  have  to  de- 
cide everything  important — she  dislikes  responsibility. 

"She  says  I'm  extravagant,  but  it's  just  the  other 
way.  She  doesn't  know  the  value  of  money,  so  I  have 
to  manage  it.  Otherwise  we'd  have  debts  instead  of 
substantial  savings— which  she  doesn't  know  about, 
incidentally.  I'm  hoping  that  without  me  she'll  learn  to 
take  responsibility. 


"She  craves  attention,  but  when  I  give  it  to  her  she 
becomes  possessive.  WTien  I  don't,  she  is  hurt  and 
critical.  But  I  do  love  her  and  we  have  been  very  happy. 
We  still  would  be  if  she'd  start  being  a  real  wife  and 
mother." 

Several  more  interviews  followed  before  the  couple 
left  for  home.  Both  took  personality  and  marriage 
tests.  Gradually  the  picture  came  into  focus.  Despite 
six  years  of  marriage,  these  two  hardly  knew  each 
other!  Neither  understood  the  other's  needs,  feelings 
or  motives. 

She  said  (with  justice),  "I'd  like  to  talk,  but  he  al- 
ways has  his  nose  buried  in  newspapers  or  medical 
journals."  He  said  (with  justice),  "1  have  to  keep  up." 

She  said,  "Aside  from  baby-sitting  and  a  few  chores 
evenings  and  weekends — which  he  enjoys  because  he 
can  stay  home — all  he  does  is  fix  his  own  orange  juice 
and  coffee  mornings.  I  do  the  real  work  because  he 
won't  hire  help."  He  said,  "She  never  thanks  me  for  all 
I  do  around  the  house  ...  we  don't  need  help." 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  he  said,  "I'd  like  to 
be  more  affectionate,  but  she  stays  up  till  all  hours,  and 
I  can't  wait  up  for  her."  She  said,  "Nobody  else  I  know 
goes  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten.  If  I  didn't  take  the  initiative, 
we  might  not  make  love  even  the  couple  of  times  a 
month  we  do  now." 

Curiously,  each  claimed  the  other  refused  responsi- 
bility. But  the  disagreement  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  claiming  she  made  all  decisions,  she  was  speak- 
ing of  routine  matters  of  household,  children,  com- 
munity life,  responsibilities  most  wives  assume  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  was  thinking  of  fundamentals 
concerning  his  career  and  the  family's  financial  fu- 
ture—in which  most  husbands  assume  leadership, 
though  without  concealment. 

These  two  were  fundamentally  compatible,  as  con- 
ferences indicated  and  tests  confirmed.  But  they  had 
never  developed  the  rapport  that  comes  of  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  habits,  preferences  and  per- 
sonality quirks  (thirty-one  dates  during  courtship, 
separate  lives  after  marriage).  To  be  sure,  Sam  was 
fundamentally  unfair  in  withholding  knowledge  of 
their  prosperity,  but  Phyl  had  not  earned  his  confidence. 

More  serious  is  the  failure  to  achieve  adequate  sexual 
adjustment.  Theirs  is  not  primarily  a  sexual  problem, 
but  Phyl's  dissatisfaction  with  other  aspects  of  their 
marriage  is  aggravated  by  her  unfulfilled  sexual  de- 
sires, naturally  mounting  at  her  age. 

The  solution  to  their  difficulties  depends  on  greater 
communication.  Here  are  some  simple  first  steps: 

Telling  each  other  about  the  day's  happenings.  If  no 
opportunity  arises,  they  should  create  one,  until  the 
custom  becomes  matter-of-course. 

Spending  one  evening  a  week  alone  together. 

Devoting  one  evening  a  week  to  social  activities,  his 
work  permitting. 

Sharing  some  outside  interest,  whether  civic,  re- 
ligious or  simply  recreational. 

This  husband  and  wife  need  to  get  acquainted!  They 
may  find  they  like  as  well  as  love  each  other. 

WHAT  DOES  SHE  WANT? 

A.t  twenty-one,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  di- 
vorced man  of  thirty-six.  For  a  year  we  worked  in  the 
same  office,  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  morning  so  I 
could  be  with  him.  We  were  of  different  religions,  but 
we  shared  the  same  ideals.  But  it  was  hopeless,  and  he 
never  kissed  me  till  our  last  day  together. 

"Ahhough  I  still  dreamed  of  him,  I  gradually  be- 
came interested  in  Bill,  a  well-known  radio  announcer 
of  twenty-six.  He  isn't  a  churchgoer,  smokes,  drinks 
and  occasionally  swears,  all  traits  I  deplore,  but  even- 
tually we  were  married.  As  our  marriage  approached, 
he  pointed  out  that  we  had  different  standards  and 
didn't  think  alike.  But  I  felt  I  could  win  him  over  to  my 
way  of  thinking  and  persuaded  him  it  would  work  out. 
I  am  an  idealist  and  he  a  realist,  but  I  was  drawn  to 
him  because  he  is  kindness  itself,  completely  honest 
and  a  wonderful,  witty  companion.  Everybody  likes 
him. 

"But  after  two  years,  I'm  still  not  sure  I  love  him. 
He  won't  really  quarrel,  but  we've  had  many  argu- 
ments about  his  habits.  To  keep  me  from  sulking,  he 
gave  up  smoking  and  drinking,  but  he  still  won't  go  to 
church  with  me;  he'd  rather  sit  home  and  be  lazy. 

"His  job  keeps  him  busy  long  hours,  and  he  has  to 
take  part  in  civic  activities,  but  he  puts  off  practically 
everything  else.  We  bought  our  home  partly  finished, 
but  he  hasn't  the  ambition  to  work  on  the  basement 
recreation  room  or  patio  or  landscaping. 

"We  have  no  children,  and  maybe  it's  just  as  well. 
His  faults  are  his  weaknesses,  too,  because  he  always 


gives  in  to  me  sooner  or  later.  I  want  a  husband  who  is 
boss!  Even  if  my  religion  allowed,  I  love  him  too  much 
to  want  a  divorce,  but  I  wish  he  were  different." 

As  an  experiment,  I  read  the  essential  facts  of  this 
letter  to  a  group  of  young  married  couples,  of  course 
disguising  names  and  identifying  details.  Their  com- 
ments were  so  pertinent  and  so  valid  that  I  am  report- 
ing them  instead  of  my  own  opinion  (which  coincides). 

The  wives  said:  "I  wish  my  husband  would  let  me 
have  my  way.  .  .  .  They  are  still  young.  Hilda  expects 
too  much. .  . .  You  can't  reform  a  man.  You  take  him 
as  he  is  or  leave  him  if  you  can't  stand  him.  .  .  .  She 
loves  him,  but  doesn't  know  it. . . .  She  probably  had  a 
dominant  fathter  and  is  looking  for  a  father  substi- 
tute Maybe  if  she  had  a  job  or  a  baby  things  would 

be  better.  She  wants  a  perfect  marriage  and  there  isn't 
any  such  thing.  .  .  .  No,  she  wants  a  perfect  marriage 
and  there's  no  such  animal." 

The  husbands  said,  among  other  things :  "What  does 
the  woman  want,  blood?  .  .  .  She  knew  what  she  was 
getting  when  she  married  him.  .  .  .  What's  Bill  getting 
out  of  this  deal?  ...  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he  up 
and  left  her  one  of  these  days.  ...  It  strikes  me  he's  a 
better  Christian  than  she  is ;  she's  the  one  who's  doing 
the  nagging,  and  he's  the  one  who's  given  in.  ...  I 
don't  smoke  or  drink,  but  if  I  did.  my  wife's  henpeck- 
ing  wouldn't  make  me  stop.  .  .  .  She  needs  a  strong 
man.  What  she's  got  is  a  milquetoast  and  she  can't  be 
proud  of  him.  .  .  .  Maybe,  but  he  sounds  like  a  pretty 
good  Joe  to  me." 

He  sounds  like  a  "A  pretty  good  Joe"  to  me  too.  I 
also  agree  that  he  may  be  weak  in  submitting  so  pa- 
tiently to  Hilda's  demands.  But  as  she  says,  he  does  so 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  out  of  kindness  and  his  love 
for  her. 

It's  up  to  Hilda  to  learn  to  accept  and, appreciate 
Bill  as  he  is.  A  wife  can't  reform  her  husband,  as  one  of 
our  panel  said.  If  a  man  voluntarily  gives  up  a  habit  or 
trait  simply  because  he  knows  his  wife  doesn't  like  it 
and  he  wants  to  make  her  happy,  both  he  and  she  are 
to  be  commended.  But  the  husband  who  gives  in  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  avoid  nagging  or  forestall  a  lit  of 
sulks,  is  submitting  to  pressure.  Such  tactics  are  usually 
futile,  and  always  risky.  Hilda  is  employing  dangerous 
weapons  against  a  man  whose  good  nature  may  have 
limits.  The  sooner  she  realizes  it,  the  better  for  both. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

We  icere  married  in  June,  but  I  don't  think  I 
/ore  my  husband.  W  hat  should  I  do? 

Don't  give  up.  A  romantic  attraction  may  be  almost 
immediate,  but  married  love  needs  time  and  effort  to 
mature. 

ASK  YOURSELF: 
Do  I  Build  Hi.s  Ego? 

Every  husband  needs  his  wife's  acceptance,  admira- 
tion and  appreciation.  When  a  bride  or  young  wife 
recognizes  and  fulfills  these  ego  needs  of  her  husband, 
she  is  encouraging  him  to  give  his  best  to  their  mar- 
riage. In  the  questions  below,  please  check  each  one 
that  you  feel  deserves  a  positive  "Yes"  answer. 

Do  You  Habitually: 

1.  Confide  in  your  husband? 

2.  Thank  him  for  little  courtesies? 

3.  Display  a  real  interest  in  his  work? 

4.  Speak  well  of  his  close  relatives? 

5.  Compare  him  favorably  to  other  men? 

6.  Humor  most  of  his  whims  and  quirks? 

7.  Respect  his  confidences? 

8.  Compliment  his  appearance? 

9.  Make  his  friends  feel  welcome? 

10.  Plan  most  meals  around  his  wishes? 

11.  Share  one  or  more  of  his  recreations? 

12.  Dress  the  way  he  likes  and  approves? 

13.  Arrange  social  activities  he  enjoys? 

14.  Show  him  how  much  you  love  him? 

No  one  of  these  questions  is  crucial  to  the  success  of 
marriage,  but  every  "Yes"  answer  adds  to  the  quality 
of  your  personal  relationship  with  your  husband. 
Please  think  through  any  negative  answers  to  see  why 
you  were  unable  to  reply  positively.  Unless  your  rea- 
sons are  compelling  and  incontrovertible,  you  should 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  improvement.  Each  for- 
ward step  on  your  part  is  an  incentive  for  your  hus- 
band to  reciprocate. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


SIX  YEARS 
MARRIED 

AND 
STRANGERS 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Department  of  Psychology 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED 
AFTER  MARRIAGE 

Small  and  high-strung,  she  was  almost  in- 
coherent at  first.  But  she  calmed  down  during  factual 
questions.  Her  husband,  a  doctor,  was  thirty-three; 
she  was  twenty-seven,  a  college  graduate  and  medical 
technician.  After  marriage,  she  continued  working  un- 
til he  completed  his  internship.  Now  married  six  years, 
they  had  a  son,  four,  and  a  daughter,  three. 

"We  knew  each  other  only  eleven  months  before  we 
married,  and  couldn't  date  even  once  a  week  because 
he  was  studying  so  hard.  Our  first  year  of  marriage 
seemed  happy  enough ;  we  were  both  busy,  but  had  no 
family  responsibility.  I  liked  to  go  out  nights,  but  Sam 
was  always  too  busy  or  tired  to  go  with  me.  We  both 
wanted  children,  and  after  they  came  he  was  good 
about  helping  and  never  minded  baby-sitting.  By  the 
time  the  last  baby  was  a  year  old,  Sam's  practice  was 
thriving  and  he  had  a  little  leisure  for  social  life.  But  I 
have  to  plan  it;  he  won't  take  the  initiative  in  that  or 
anything  else.  How  can  you  share  with  a  husband  who 
doesn't  take  any  interest?  We  try  to  talk,  but  only  get 
into  arguments. 

"Now,  just  when  we're  getting  on  our  feet,  Sam  has 
decided  to  specialize.  This  means  he'll  be  away  taking 
a  two-year  postgraduate  course,  and  I'll  see  him  only 
once  or  twice  a  month.  I  make  most  decisions,  though 
I'd  rather  not,  but  he's  the  one  who  decided  to  go 
away  without  us. 


"She  craves  attention,  but 
becomes  possessive.  When 
critical.  But  I  do  love  her  and 
We  still  would  be  if  she'd  st. 
mother." 

Several  more  interviews  fo 
left  for  home.  Both  took  p 
tests.  Gradually  the  picture  ( 
six  years  of  marriage,  these 
other!  Neither  understood  tl 
or  motives. 

She  said  (with  justice),  "!' 
ways  has  his  nose  buried  in 
journals."  He  said  (with  justi 

She  said,  "Aside  from  bab 
evenings  and  weekends — wh 
can  stay  home — all  he  does  i 
and  coffee  mornings.  I  do  t 
won't  hire  help."  He  said,  "SI 
I  do  around  the  house  .  .  .  w 

Perhaps  most  significant  oi 
be  more  affectionate,  but  she  j 
I  can't  wait  up  for  her."  She  ss 
goes  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten.  If  I 
we  might  not  make  love  eve 
month  we  do  now." 

Curiously,  each  claimed  thi 
bility.  But  the  disagreement  > 
real.  In  claiming  she  made  all 
ing  of  routine  matters  of  he 
munity  life,  responsibilities  r 
matter  of  course.  He  was  th 
concerning  his  career  and  tl 
ture — in  which  most  husbai 
though  without  concealment. 

These  two  were  fundament: 
ferences  indicated  and  tests  c 
never  developed  the  rapport  1 
ancc  with  each  other's  habit; 
sonality  quirks  (thirty-one  d 
separate  lives  after  marriage) 
fundamentally  unfair  in  witl 
their  prosperity,  but  Phyl  had  r 

More  serious  is  the  failure  tc 
adjustment.  Theirs  is  not  prir 
but  Phyl's  dissatisfaction  wit 
marriage  is  aggravated  by  h 
sires,  naturally  mounting  at  1 

The  solution  to  their  diflfic 
communication.  Here  are  soi 

Telling  each  other  about  th 
opportunity  arises,  they  shoi 
custom  becomes  matter-of-co 

Spending  one  evening  a  wet 

Devoting  one  evening  a  wee 
work  permitting. 

Sharing  some  outside  inte 
ligious  or  simply  recreational. 

This  husband  and  wife  need 
may  find  they  like  as  well  as  1 

WHAT  DOES  SHE  WA 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


"At 


  —  x„  ,..,.^.r  J.  twenty-one. 

^Jnly  through  personal  experience  could  this  fair  lady,  or  anyone 
else,  have  discovered  how  really  delightful  it  is  to  travel  on  a  Union 
Pacific  Domeliner. 

So  many  things  contributed  to  her  pleasure;  such  as  marvelous  food  in 
the  smartly  appointed  main  dining  room  or,  if  she  chose,  roof-garden 
dining  in  the  Astra  Dome. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  she  appreciated  the  "boudoir"  conveniences 
for  milady  in  the  modern  Pullman  rooms. 

May  we  suggest  that  you,  too,  discover  the  leisure  and  luxury  of  train 
travel  west  of  Chicago,  or  east  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  Domeliner 
"City  of  Los  Angeles"  or  "City  of  Portland."  There's  no  extra  fare. 


For  husband  and  wife, 
or  family  groups. 
Family  Plan  Fares  offer 
a  surprising  saving 
in  travel  dollars. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Reliable  Passenger  and 
Freight  Transportation 


found  happiness  and  contentment.  I  have 
made  myself  constructively  busy  both 
with  my  work  and  that  of  my  late  hus- 
band, so  that  no  hours  have  remained 
for  me  to  wonder  if  I  am  traveling  on  the 
correct  course.  Sincerely, 

JOAN  CR.^WFORD 


Way  to  Baby's  Heart 


Taft,  Texas 


Delicious ! 

Dear  Sir :  Here  is  Leslie  Ann  Owen,  en- 
joying the  meat  and  milk  cookies  men- 
tioned in  the  April  Journ.\l.  The  recipe 
really  was  a  big  help! 

Sincerely  yours. 
MRS.  LESLIE  BLACKMAN 


49-Star  Flags 

Antwerp.  Belgium 
Dear  Sirs :  A  few  months  ago  a  local 
newspaper  wrote  that  American-flag  man- 
ufacturers were  stuck  with  thousands  of 
49-star  flags.  Today  I  read  in  the  July 
Ladies'  Homk  Journal  that  there  are 
still  warehouses  full  of  these  flags.  In  my 
()I)ini()n  this  should  not  be  a  dead  loss. 
Why?  Because  these  flags  are  now  his- 
torical flags.  Sold  with  an  authenticating 
certificate,  given  the  guaranty  that  no 
other  such  flags  ever  shall  be  manufac- 
tured, these  flags  can  be  sold  at  several 
times  their  value.        very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  G.  VAN  DYCK 

►  Mr.  Dighv  Chandler,  ]>residpnt  of 
innin  &  Co.,  Jlagmnkers,  tells  us  the 
iieii  .t  report  on  warehouses  full  of  Jlags 
leas  erroneous.  All  49-star  Jlags  were 
made  on  s/ieeial  order.  There  is  no  baek- 
log.  Many  peofde  have  suggested  they  he 
sold  as  eolleetors'  items,  but  Mr.  (Chan- 
dler heirs  to  his  poliey  of  making  only 
enough  to  /ill  speeijic  needs  until  a  new 
design  bei  omes  iiffieial.  ED. 


Nature's  Way  is  Best 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  In  a  recent 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  there  was 
an  article  which  supports  the  "back  to 
nature"  view  shown  in  many  of  your  own 
articles  on  childbirth.  Here  are  quotes: 

"Dr.  Thaddeus  L.  Montgomery,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
suggested  that  in  many  cases  leaving  the 
umbilical  cord  uncut  for  an  hour  gives  the 
baby  a  healthier  start  in  life.  (The  cord  is 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb  immediately  after 
delivery  and  is  still  pulsating  with  blood 
and  other  material  which  nature  intended 
the  baby  to  get  from  the  placenta.)  The 
new  technique  calls  for  placing  the  infant 
six  or  eight  inches  lower  than  the  mother 
immediately  after  birth.  This  gives  the 
cord  an  opportunity  to  drain  and  dry  up 
before  it  is  cut,  and  reduces  the  danger  of 
infection  to  the  baby. 

"Dr.  Montgomery  said  this  is  only  one 
part  of  an  over-all  plan  of  keeping  to  a 
minimum  man's  interference  with  nature's 
system  of  reproduction.  This  (plan]  is 
known  as  the  physiologic  practice  of 
obstetrical  delivery." 

Included  on  the  list  of  things  to  help 
nature; 

"Anesthesia  and  pain-killing  drugs 
should  be  kept  at  a  bare  minimum. 


"If  the  parents  so  desire,  the  hil 
may  attend  the  birth  to  give  the 
support  and  comfort. 

"As  soon  as  the  mother  has  bt'  j 
tended  to  at  the  end  of  the  delive'j 
should  be  given  the  baby  to  nurse  Iji 
fondle."  (When  a  newborn  cries 
delivery  room,  it  is  crying  for  its  nt 
breast,  the  doctor  said,  and  soomd 
down  once  he  is  placed  on  the  bre',, 
sets    up    a    good    relationship  bij 
mother  and  child  and  helps  spec 
changes  that  bring  the  womb  bacl', 
normal  state.)  The  traditional  hijl 
practice  of  whisking  the  infant  to; 
ery  and  keeping  it  there  for  severs 
doesn't  conform  to  nature's  w^jj 
Montgomery  said.  j 

"The  baby  and  mother  should  b 
together  in  an  isolated  place  for  s 
hours,  until  the  doctor  is  sure  ever 
is  all  right.  They  then  should  both 
the  mother's  room  to  remain  unt 
charged.  This  is  because  of  the 
problem  of  staphylococcus. 

"Mother  and  baby  can  both  go 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  aftei 
if  everything  is  going  well  (and  if  tl 
someone  at  home,  besides  the  fatf 
cook  and  do  housework)." 

Sincere! 


Once  I  Had  a  Teacher 

Middlelon.  Wif 

Dear  Editors:  On  my  first  day  in 
I  crawled  imder  a  desk,  and  flatly  n 
to  come  out  unless  I  was  assured 
could  go  right  home.  I  was  offered  . 
and  candy,  and  promised  any  num 
things  except  what  I  wanted. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  on  my 
beside  the  desk,  a  softly  wrinkled 
face.  "Now,  dearie,"  a  voice  said 
be  frightened.  No  one  can  hurt  yo 
yourself." 

A  soft  hand  reached  out  and  tocny 
grubby  little  hand.  Utterly  fascinal  at 
the  idea  that  a  grownup  and  a  te|j|| 
would  come  down  to  me,  I  crawled  (Wl 

Miss  Krebs  was  her  name.  To  my ;  ng 
eyes  she  appeared  ancient,  with  her  Jy 
wrinkled  pink  cheeks,  and  the  wliiMir 
piled  high  on  her  head,  little  wisps  ig- 
gling  here  and  there. 

She  was  one  of  those  sweet  sp 
teachers  whose  pupils  were  their  chi 
She  had  infinite  patience  with  the  st- 
graders  <lu-  taught.  In  her  classroo  M 
learned  more  than  the  proverbial  ee 
R's.  Love  of  country  and  a  simple  th 
were  among  the  many  subjects  \v  b- 
sorbed  each  day  from  her  gentle  preits. 
Each  morning  we  sang  a  hymn  and  la- 
triotic  -^oni;.  Miss  Krebs  would  ol  a 
simpk-  pra\rr  that  small  children  '.W 
understand. 

With  love  and  patience  each  yea  he 
gradually  began  the  creation  of  h  a" 
beings  out  of  a  group  of  small  anim. 

But  what  I  remember  the  best  arc  ise 
words  in  her  high  sweet  voice:  '  w, 
dearie,  don't  be  frightened.  No  oiv  in 
hurt  you  but  yourself." 

And  do  you  know?  I  found  sin  as 

"■'g''^'  Sincerely 

RUBY  G.  KUE  LI 


1 
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Mannerly  Children 

.Amhh-r.  Pennsyl  « 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  Jean  t^'^ 
article.  Etiquette  for  Children,  in  the  ly 
Joi'R.N.\L,  focuses  attention  on  their  -'d 
for  a  book  of  manners.  She  wistie;'  a' 
"Emily,  Amy  and  the  others  would  i;  W 
work  on  the  real  trouble  area — peopl' 
dcr  twelve.  " 

Well,  someone  has.  I  foresaw  the  ;<1 
for  such  a  hook  wlien  1  wrote  Manm  to 
Grow  On.  published  by  Doubleday  al- 
though Amy  Vanderbilt  did  not  wriiit. 
she  did  endor.se  it,  and  judging  Iris 
mounting  sales  it  is  undoubtedly  doi  3 
service. 

It  may  never  cause  angelic  wiiutD 
sprout  Irom  preteen  shoulder  bladi"^.  i  ' 
hope  it  will  prevent  a  f<  w  pn  rn;  n' 
wrinkles  on  motherly  brows. 

So  Mrs.  Kerr's  wish  has  come  tru<  if 
maj'  now  rest  easy.  The  situation  is  vvi;ii' 
han.l.  Sincerely  . 

TINA  t 


ro 


i,  1959 
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NO  -MIX  TONI 


ONLY  PERMANENT  WITH 
A  NO-MIX  NEUTRALIZER 
THAT'S  DOUBLE-RICH,  TOO! 

NO  MIX... NO  MESS! 
Snip  off  the  tip . . . 
Toni's  neutralizer 
is  already  mixed. 
Drop  by  drop,  you 
neutralize.  No  more 
drenching. 


DOUBLE-RICH 
Only  Toni 
with  double- 
rich  neutralizer    -  - 
puts  Hidden  Body 
in  your  hair.  It  holds 
any  hairstyle 
(curly  or  smooth) 
like  no  other 
permanent  can. 


f 

^^^^ 


P.S.  And  for  very  young  hair, 
there's  Tonette  Children's  Permanent. 
It  has  its  own  No-Mix  Neutralizer. 


lADIES'  HOME  lli 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EXCITING  WOMEN  IN  THE  WOULD  :  I 


ELSA  MARTINELLI  is  a  fjlamorous  and  gifted  actress,  wife  of  a  liaiidsome 
young  Roman  count,  and  mother  of  a  lively  one-year-old.  In  her  teens  she  was 
a  top-flight  fashion  model  in  Paris  and  New  York.  Recently  she  won  the  top 


Shes  busy... 
yet  she's  beautiful. . . 
she  uses  Pond's 


acting  award  at  the  Berlin  Film  Festival.  "I  often  feel  tense,  "  she  says 
must  never  look  it."'  She  uses  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  deep-cleanse  and  moj 
ize . . .  to  ease  away  tension  lines . . .  "'My  skin  stays  soft  and  smooth  all  day  I| 


ELSA  MARTINELLI  says:  "Pond's  heaulifies  as  it  cleanj 
Yes,  with  this  one  cream  you  need  never  be  too  busy  Id 
be  beautiful.  This  fabulous  cream  deep-moisturizes  as  itl 
cleanses  and  freshens  every  liny  pore.  And  this  richer 
cream  goes  on  moisturizing  long  after  you  tissue  it  o£f. 
"Plumps  up  "  the  skin  cells  so  tired  lines  can  smooth  oi| 
Your  skin  will  stay  soft  and  smooth.  Sec  il  I'ome  alive 
and  glow  with  an  exciting  new  beauty — like  Elsa  Martir^ 
Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  beauty-cleanse  at  night, 
to  moisturize  under  make-up  all  day. 


^ow  '.  rosD  s  <:<nj)  ( nt  tM  is  stunning  new  designer  j ah: 
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lirrshop   quartets  were  war- 
:  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky 
Waters   in   Octoher.  1909, 
II  trolley  fares  were  only  three 
-  \\  isteria,  violet  and  hronze- 
»ere  in  fashion,  slim  prin- 
-owns,  and  hi^  hla<-k  satin 
I  rimmed    with    w  hite  owl 
Vt  Harvard,  I'res.  Charles 
I  retired  and  was  suceeeded  hy 
ott  Lowell. 

I  OS  Edward  Bok  in  the  Octo- 
1»>(W,  JOl'RN  AL:  "Some  read- 
ay  the  eorsets  wead>ert  iseare 
«T  murder  to  future  genera- 

They  might  just  as  well 
li  nin  the  wearing  of  shoes 
i«e  seores  of  women  squeeze 
I'eet  into  several  sizes  t«>o 

I I  for  them." 


ihe  playing  of  ragtime  music 
It  one  from  iH'cimiing  a  gooti 
.7,  M  1(1/1.'"  a  reader  asks  Josef 
biiiann,  who  replies,  "Let  me 
u  t  your  question  a  hit  differently- 
■(  I  one  who  aspires  to  l>ecome  a 
w  '  musician  bear  the  agony  of 
II.  tug  ragtime?''  NoH 


"  London,  Paris,  f  ienna  and 
li  Invest  you  can  ^et  a  civil  an- 
M  r  lo  a  civil  question,  but  if 
\  '  ■<iiY  to  a  Setc  York  polic^ipn, 
'I  tint  to  go  to  Broadway,'  he  is 
ii'  (IS  apt  to  reply,  'Well,  why 
it  'l  you  go,  then?  I'm  not 
li  tin'  you,'"  writes  F.  Hopkin- 
<(  Smit/i  in  an  article  in  the 
M  (»■  issue  called  The  Insolence 
II  ^  cic  \  ork, 

iinmon  mistakes  in  rooms:  white 
c<|nnns  and  highly  varnished  dark 
nhogany  doors,  gilded  chairs,  an 
o  ate  picture  rail  and  badly  placed 
p  ures  produce  a  living  room  of 
'  y  confusion." 

"  >«  often  the  average  choir  aims  at 
ei  rtuining  the  congregation  instead 
Oj  'ading  the  worship,"  chides  uvll- 
li  wn  choir  leader  (diaries  Alex- 


'  ime  Handsome  Gifts  to  Make 
f"  Christmas"  includes  instruc- 
I'ls  for  hand-woven  baskets, 
ema  decoration.  cut-leather 
^  °k,and  handmade  lamp  shades 
8  I  screens. 


WHERE  WE  GO 


I'ood,  next  to  love,  is  top  topic  iti  a 
irorhl  that  can  use  more  and  better  of 
both,  n  herever  we  went  talk  tiirneil 
to  Topic  B  this  month.  First  there 
ivas  a  to-do  about  our  .JOURNAL  Recipe 
Treasure  Box,  when  one  fan  was  so 
carried  airay  she  wrote  a  f>oem  to  our 
cheese  rolls  and  sent  a  check  for  .*/.».>. 
[Amelia  Shouer,  movetl,  sent  her  the 
flowereil  l>ox,  a  pound  of  Cheddar, 
ami  .*7.'{.'{.6.>  in  change.  So  far,  around 
H<),<H)<)  boxes  have  been  bought  by 
women  who  love  JOl'KyAL  recipes  be- 
cause their  husbands  love  good  food. 

When  we  dropped  in  to  executive  editor 
Mary  Bass'  office  we  met  Francesco 
Lodge,  wife  of  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  She  uses  our  recipes  in 
the  embassy  in  Madrid.  Making  out  a 
grocery  list  when  we  said  hello,  she  said 
she  was  taking  back  with  her  two  tur- 
keys, six  bunches  of  celery,  five  pounds 
of  sweet  potatoes,  three  cans  of  pump- 
kin. "Our  Thanksgiving  dinner  last 
year,"  she  told  us,  "was  an  all-day  feast 
and  was  based  on  Journal  pages." 

Some  of  our  best  recipes  fall  from  the 
heavens,  like  manna.  A  minister's  wife, 
Elizabeth  Bonnell  McCuaig,  came 


Minister's  wife  tests  recipes.  Elizabeth 
McCuaig  has  3  children  who  lick  spoons. 


in  with  a  hookful  of  ideas  from  hospi- 
table churchwomen.  We  tested  twenty 
of  them  in  our  Workshop  kitchen  and 
you  can  see  them  in  the  main  food 
spread  in  this  issue.  "Food  for  the  soul 
is  fine,"'  she  says,  "but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  with  livelier  home  din- 
ners, there'd  be  fewer  sinners." 

IVe  just  heard  front  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard:  '"Your  Swedish  meat  balls  in  sour 
cream  popular,  but  pot  roast.  Journal 
style,  favorite  of  fleet." 


Ambassador's  wife  makes  out  a  grocery  list. 
Mrs.  John  Davis  Lodge  lunches  with  Mary  Bass. 


Hardest  thing  to  track  down  is  the  mean- 
ing of  names.  We  know  somebody  named 
Sepha  who  doesn't  know  where  she  got 
it  and  we  can't  find  out.  Brooks  Atkin- 
son's mother's  name,  Garafelia,  is  of  un- 
known origin  too.  V.'e  can  tell  you  that 
Andrew  means  "strong  and  manly," 
Curtis  means  "courteous,"  Amanda 
means  "worthy  to  be  loved,"  and  Phyllis 
"a  green  bough."  Want  to  win  a  bet? 
Ask  your  friends  to  guess  the  most  popu- 
lar birth  names  of  the  last  ten  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gallup  poll,  Carol  was  in 
fifth  place,  led  by  Susan,  Deborah,  Mary 
and  Linda.  Among  boys,  William  ranked 
fifth,  fourth  was  Robert,  then  James, 
Michael,  and  in  top  position  John  (which 
means  "God  is  gracious"^ 

"The  worst  part  of  having  a  cold  is 
the  remedies  people  press  on  you."' 
Gladys  Denny  Shultz  told  us  in  the 
elevator  on  the  way  up  to  the  top 
floor — .?lst — where  we  all  live.  "No- 
body,"' she  says,  "has  discovered  a 
cold  cure.  An  A.M. A.  panel  named  a 
hundred  «liflFerent  viruses.  But  your 
friends  go  right  on  recommending 
one  remedy  for  all."'  Top  ten  on  the 
cold-cure  parade:  hot  bath,  hot  lem- 
onade and  whisky,  milk  an«l  honey, 
mustard  foot  bath,  fresh  turnip 
broth,  sniffings  of  pine  needles,  in- 
halers, antihistamines,  stockings 
%vorn  around  necks,  and  starving.  "I 
knew  a  woman  who  slept  with  her 
head  under  a  blanket  because  birds 
put  heads  under  their  wings  and  never 
have  colds."  But  that's  for  llie  birds. 

Hearing  that  Gina  Lollobrigidu  bathes 
in  mare's  milk,  we  went  to  Da  icn  \orrnan 
to  hear  what  other  great  beauties  did. 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Poppaea  both 
used  milk,"  said  Dawn.  French  beauties 
added  strawberries.  Some  used  herbal 
water  and  rose  petals.  Romans  bathed 
luxuriously  listening  to  concerts  and  poetry. 
Christians  banned  the  whole  idea  and  the 
following  years  were  known  as  the  Dark 
Ages.  Practically  nobody  took  a  bath 
again  until  John  IVesley  approved.  Even 
then,  soap  was  a  luxury,  and  as  late  as 
1900  only  one  home  in  seven  in  America 
had  a  bathtub.  Today  a  tubbing  a  day 
isn't  too  much.  We  admired  shclvesful  of 
brilliant  oils,  salts,  foams  and  fragrant 
lotions  our  beauty  department  is  con- 
stantly testing.  Said  Dawn:  "In  the  Dark 
Ages  it  was  claimed  that  in  bath  water  you 
lost  'magnetism.'  Today  it's  where  you 
gain  it." 

Tall  story  :  One  of  the  tales  told  in  our 
skyscraper  world  is  about  the  neighbor 
who  allegedly  spied  with  binoculars.  In 
a  nearby  office  a  man  was  ardently 
kissing  a  young  lady.  So  good  were  the 
binoculars  that  the  viewer  made  out  the 
name  on  the  door,  and  he  phoned,  until 


the  man  finally  answered.  "Aren't  you 
ashamed?"  the  voice  asked  the  startled 
businessman.  "This  is  God!" 

The  most  wonderfully  ingenious  gadgets 
get  taken  for  granted — vegetable  peelers, 
egg  slicers,  automatic  curtain  pleaters. 
Jean  Anderson  eavesdropped  on  a 
group  of  editors  talking  about  gadgets 
they  wish  were  invented.  Corinna 
If  "ildnian  wonders  why  all  vases  can't 
have  built-in  frogs  to  hold  flowers.  Hazel 
Owen  wishes  for  disposable  refrigerator- 
shelf  protectors  to  cope  with  dripping 
milk  cartons.  Donald  Stuart  wants 
sound-controlled  electronic  pianos  with 
full  keyboard  for  apartment-dwelling 
Chopins.  Alice  Kastberg  wonders  why  a 
good-looking  library  rack  can't  be  devised 
for  living  rooms  to  hold  alt  those  Sunday 
papers.  Inventors  ? 

To  a  reader's  query  about  where  she  can 
find  a  husband  most  likely  to  help 
around  the  bouse,  Cynthia  IT  heat  land 
says  baseball  players  rate  high.  As 
active — not  sit-down — men  they  na- 
turally pitch  in.  On  the  New  York 
Yankees  (23  married,  2  looking  for 
helpmeets)  the  players  pinch-hit  for 
their  wives  at  home,  Mrs.  Bob  Turley 
told  our  decorating  editor.  "Bob  often 
gives  the  children  baths,  puts  them  to 
be<l,"'  she  says.  "Ci/  McDotigald  is 
wonderful  about  house  repairs  and  up- 
keep," his  missus  says,  "and  most  ball- 
players seem  to  be."  Ditto,  echoes  fond 
Mrs.  H'hiley  Ford.  And  for  a  unique 
example  of  domestic  co-operation,  Mrs. 
Don  Larson  told  Cynthia,  "When 
we  travel,  Don  relaxes  by  hunting  frogs 
with  a  twenty-two.  I  carry  an  electric 
frvpan  to  cook  them." 


Ballplayer's  w  ife  carries  a  frypan.  The 

Larsens  talk  to  our  decorating  editor. 
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He  noticed  her  the  moment  he  came  in.  She 
was  wearing  a  white  cashmere  sweater  that 
went  well  with  her  ash-blond  hair,  her  pale 
cheeks  and  the  bright  carmine  of  her  lipstick.  She 
was  wearing  long  black  earrings;  she  looked 
about  twenty-two.  She  was  sitting  in  the  corner 
of  a  sofa.  He  guessed  that  her  figure  would  be 
full  and  firm.  He  watciied  her  across  the  cock- 
tail party  as  he  was  moved  by  his  host  from  one 
group  to  another;  the  moment  the  man  beside 
her  rose,  taking  her  glass  with  him,  he  went 
across  to  her,  carrying  a  martini. 

"That  man  mustn't  be  allowed  to  monopolize 
you.  It  was  a  martini,  wasn't  it?" 
"It  was." 

He  sat  beside  her.  The  earrings  had  silver  fig- 
ures in  their  center. 

"Who  gave  you  those?"  he  said. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?" 

"Because  they  are  made  in  Thailand.  That's 
near  my  home." 

"Where's  that?" 

"Karak.  1  don't  suppose  you've  heard  of  it." 
"Jndeed  I  have.  There's  a  racing  motorist  from 
there." 

"Can  you  remember  who?" 
"Prince  Somebody." 
"That  sounds  like  me." 
"Really?" 

"Yes,  I'm  Prince  Rhya." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "I've  never  met  a 
prince  before." 

"It's  nothing  very  grand.  Not  nearly  as  grand 
as  an  English  earl." 

"It's  better  than  plain  'Mr.'" 

"Is  that  what  you  are?" 

"Is  that  what  I  am  what?" 

"Just  plain  Miss  Something." 

"That's  right." 

"And  Miss,  not  Mrs.?" 

"Miss  Annetta  Marsh." 

"Tell  me  about  yourself." 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"How  do  you  mean,  what  do  I  do?" 

"You  work  in  an  office  somewhere,  I  suppose." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  do  any  work." 

"I  thought  all  the  young  women  in  England 
worked  these  days,"  the  young  prince  told  her. 


"All  except  me.  I  get  jobs,  but  lose  them.  I  ar- 
rive aftei  the  boss  and  take  two  hours  for  lunch. 
I  was  born  thirty  years  too  late.  I  should  have 
been  a  poor  little  rich  girl  in  the  1920's.  Except 
that  I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  myself  as  poor. 
It  would  have  been  the  life  for  me." 

He  laughed.  She  was  fun.  She  was  frank  and 
direct,  with  an  unself-conscious  sense  of  humor. 
It  was  a  characteristic  of  Englishwomen  that  he 
liked,  and  there  were  a  great  many  things  he 
liked  about  Englishwomen.  He  had  heard  them 
called  stiff"  and  cold,  and  perhaps  they  were  with 
their  fellow  countrymen.  Living  on  their  bleak 
northern  island,  breathing  the  same  chill  air, 
English  men  and  women  had  become  like  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  one  another.  They  had  ceased  to 
be  electric  for  one  another.  But  an  Englishman 
was  quite  different  when  he  was  abroad  and 
Englishwomen  were  very  dilTerent  with  foreign- 
ers. No  diplomat  complained  when  he  was 
posted  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

He  looked  at  the  girl  beside  him,  then  made 
up  his  mind.  "I'd  like  to  persuade  you  to  dine 
with  me  tonight." 

"You  wouldn't  have  to  try  very  hard." 

"Then  I  shan't  need  this."  He  pulled  a  small 
envelope  from  his  pocket  and  tore  it  in  half. 

"What's  that?" 

"A  ticket  for  Drury  Lane." 

"For  My  Fair  Lady?" 

"Yes." 

"And  for  tonight?" 

He  nodded.  "When  I  go  to  a  cocktail 
party,  I  buy  a  single  seat  for  a  theater.  If 
I  don't  meet  anyone  amusing  at  the  party, 
then  I've  got  my  evening  taken  care  of.  If  I  do, 
1  tear  the  ticket  up." 

Her  eyes  widened.  "I  hope  you're  going  to 
find  me  worth  it." 

When  they  got  up  to  go,  he  saw  that  she  was 
nearly  five  feet  ten.  "Ed  no  idea  you  were  so 
tall." 

"Does  it  matter?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

He  had  a  furnished  flat  in  Curzon  Street,  over 
a  fashionable  restaurant  where  the  headwaiter 
always  kept  a  table  for  him  until  nine  o'clock. 

He  handed  her  the  menu,  but  she  shook  her 
head.  "I'd  like  to  continued  on  page  90 
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He  found  somethingi 
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In  the  creek  bed,  just  above  where  the  water  rai 
the  pool  under  the  wattle  trees,  there  were  p' 
and  flinty  stones  exposed  by  the  summer  dwindl 
the  water.  For  half  an  hour  Tim  had  been  ti 
them  over  and  searching  among  them,  rememl 
how  Charlie  Rush  had  told  him  a  man  would  W 
pick  up  a  nugget  of  gold  as  big  as  his  fist  in  the  l" 
a  creek.  But  the  stones  were  all  brown  or  a  ste^  fi 
of  gray. 

Ail  the  same,  while  he  looked  it  was  rathei 
think  what  he'd  do  with  the  money  if  he  did  ha 
luck  to  find  some  gold.  He'd  buy  two  horses,  P< 
himself  and  one  for  Peter,  and  give  the  rest 
money  to  his  father  to  pay  for  their  feed 
couldn't  have  any  animals  on  the  place  that 
work  for  their  living,  that  was  the  trouble.  Jin  '"Jj 
vey  had  tried  to  explain  it  to  his  two  eldest 
"If  wc  want  to  make  a  go  of  it,  we've  got  I 
everything  we  make  back  into  the  place  f( 
next  ten  years,"  he  said.  To  Peter  this  explaij 


iiti  1  than  anyone  else  had  6ver  found,  anyw  here,  and  he  must  be  very  careful,  or  he  might  lose  it. 


leiTie  sort  of  sense:  but  for  Tim,  who  liked  to 
k  i  images,  it  raised  a  comical  picture  of  them 
ail  the  vegetable  garden  with  buckets  of  milk 
pl'  ing  the  fleeces  back  into  the  soil  like  stubble, 
litline  of  the  stones  he  began  writing  his  name — 
otf  Halstead  Har\ey — on  a  rock  in  the  bed  of 
ere  ,,  but  he  ran  out  of  rock  before  he"d  finished 
"•^  ^ntented  himself  with  scrawhng  his  name 

~\f-i-r — across  what  he"d  already  written. 

:  trick  he'd  learned  from  Peter,  who,  being 
had  lived  in  the  days  when  his  parents 

ey  could  talk  privately  in  front  of  a  child  by 

:ngs.  W  hen  Peter  had  gone  to  school  and 
some  prowess,  he"d  taken  to  larding  his 

on  with  words  spelled  backward.  Tim 

a  clever  idea  that  added  to  the  charm  of  his 

:onversation. 

hile  he  still  had  the  stone  in  his  hand  that 
inething  mo%e  near  the  water  hole.  Just  as 
"  his  arm  to  fling  the  stone,  he  saw  that  it  was 


some  animal  quite  unlike  any  animal  he"d  ever  seen 
before.  He  was  so  excited  that  it  was  a  second  or  two 
before  he  realized  it  was  a  cat.  some  curious  kind  of 
cat:  perhaps  a  wild  one?  She  was  sitting  close  to  the 
water  and  she  hadn't  heard  him.  She  must  ha\e  been 
drinking,  and  now  she  was  licking  her  paw  and  clean- 
ing her  face  w  ith  it.  When  he  moN  ed.  her  head  came 
up  sharply  and  she  sat  watching  him  with  her  paw 
still  held  curved  at  the  level  of  her  chest. 

He  moved  away  from  the  w  ater  hole,  taking  a  w  ide 
circle  round  it  which  would  bring  him  to  her.  The  cat 
put  her  forepaw  down  to  the  ground  and  turned 
her  head  to  watch  him  without  moving  her  body. 
Something  round  her  neck  ga\e  ofl"  flashes  of  red 
and  green  and  siKer.  When  he'd  come  as  close 
to  her  as  he  dared,  he  stood  still.  He  was  trembling. 
He'd  found  something  more  beautiful  than  any- 
one else  had  ever  found,  an\"vvhere.  and  he  must 
be  very  careful,  or  he  might  lose  it.  Something — 
it  might  have  been  the  jeweled  collar  around  her 


neck — made  him  feel  that  she  wasn't  quite  real,  and 
prevented  him  from  speaking  to  her. 

The  cat  had  got  up  now,  and  when  she  moved  she 
walked  in  a  half  crouch,  warily.  But  she  wasn't  really 
going  away  from  him:  she,  too,  was  taking  a  wide 
circle  that  would  bring  her  closer  to  him  in  the  end, 
if  she  dared.  Cautiously  he  slid  down  so  that  he  was 
lying  propped  on  his  elbows.  The  cat  was  still  circling, 
so  slowly  and  silently  that  she  made  no  sound  on  the 
twigs  and  leaves  strewn  on  the  ground. 

W  hen  she  was  only  a  foot  or  two  from  his  feet  he 
suddenly  saw  her  eyes  and  gasped.  She  couldn't  be 
true,  she  couldn't!  Her  eyes  were  like  grapes— big 
grapes — and  they  were  deep  royal  blue. 

Delicately,  in  slow  motion,  the  cat  advanced  to 
his  foot,  sniff'ed  carefully  one  by  one  at  his  bare 
toes,  arched  herself  and  rubbed  on  the  air  an  inch 
or  two  away  from  the  calf  of  his  leg  and  then 
miaowed  at  him  in  a  low,  coarse,  complaining  voice 
that  went  so  ill  w  ith  continued  on-  page  i  u 
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Louie  learned  just  about  all 
there  was  to  know  about  a  six-shooter, 

but  he  underestimated  the  power 
of  something  else.    By  glen  and  jane  sire 


Iouie  Archer,  with  the  angry  red  hair,  was  a 
J  small  man,  five  feet  five  inches  in  his  dusty 
farmer's  boots,  and  he  hated  being  small.  He'd 
hated  it  all  his  life,  from  his  earliest  boy's  memo- 
ries of  dusty,  jaw-jarring  wagon  trains  and  attack- 
ing Mescalcros  and  the  terrible  scalping  of  his 
father.  He  had  hated  being  small  and  helpless 
then,  and  he  had  never  added  much  to  his  size 
over  the  years. 

He  and  his  mother  had  settled  near  Roswell, 
New  Mexico,  where  the  Pecos  opens  out  into  flat 
green  meadows,  and  the  little  boy  rapidly  became 
the  man  for  his  mother — perhaps  not  in  stature, 
but  in  heart  and  courage.  He  never  ran  away  from 
a  fight,  but  he  never  won  one,  either,  and  some  of 
the  beatings  he  took  were  legends  in  that  part  of 
the  Southwest. 

The  attractive  widow,  who  had  looked  back 
once,  with  a  long,  long  look,  at  the  grave  of  her 
husband  lost  there  in  the  billowing  short  grass  of 
the  prairie,  went  on  to  cut  out  the  quarter  section 
her  husband  had  dreamed  of.  But  Helen  Archer's 
attractiveness,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman 
alone,  made  her  prey  to  the  whims  of  passing  cat- 
tle tramps  starved  for  a  woman's  kiss,  fair  game 
to  the  unscrupulous,  wild  men  of  that  frontier. 
The  only  thing  between  her  and  about  everything 
bad  that  can  happen  to  a  woman  alone  was  her 
husband's  six-shooter,  which  she  was  never 
squeamish  about  producing  at  the  right  time,  and 
a  ten-year-old  boy,  small  for  his  age,  freckles 
beneath  dust  and  tan,  fierce  blue  eyes  beneath  a 
shock  of  red  hair. 

"You  leave  my  ma  alone,"  he'd  yell,  and  he'd 
light  into  them — big  ones,  little  ones,  mean  ones 
and  drunk  ones.  It  didn't  make  any  dilTercnce.  His 
mother  loved  him.  She  was  his  life  and  his  breath, 
and  without  her  it  would  have  been  the  same  as 
his  death.  It  was  hard  in  those  days  to  be  both 
small  and  brave,  but  little  Louie  didn't  have  a 
choice.  Someone  had  to  look  after  his  mother. 

As  he  got  older,  things  got  better.  The  farm 
prospered,  and  he  could  cause  the  bullies  enough 
pain  to  make  the  winning  not  so  worth  while.  So 
his  mother  put  away  her  husband's  Colt.  Louie 
was  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  he  tried  to  get  his 
mother  to  let  him  wear  the  gun,  but  she  shook  her 
head  calmly  and  put  it  down  under  some  quilts 
and  crocheted  doilies  in  her  cedar  chest,  saying, 
"Why,  Louie,  you  might  kill  somebody,  and  then 
think  how  terrible  you'd  feel!"  And  after  she 
closed  the  lid  down  on  the  cedar  chest  she  just 
stood  there  looking  at  Louie  for  a  long  time  and 
he  knew  she  was  thinking  of  his  father.  "And, 
Louie,"  she  said,  "you  might  get  killed.  So  you 
see,  either  way,  you  don't  win,  do  you,  son?" 
Louie  accepted  this  philosophically,  figuring  that 
that  was  the  way  the  tumbleweed  tumbled,  and 
resigned  himself  to  staying  small  and  losing  all  his 
fights,  while  the  equalizer  in  the  cedar  chest,  that 
could  have  made  him  as  big  as  the  biggest  giant, 
gathered  in  the  scent  of  his  mother's  sachet. 

It  was  on  a  hot  Wednesday  afternoon,  with 
wind  blowing  up  big  red  dust  clouds,  that  Helen 


Archer  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Louie  was  nineteen 
years  old,  but  he  was  a  man  beyond  those  years, 
and  at  first  he  didn't  cry.  Just  stood  there  holding 
that  hand  that  had  been  so  strong  and  so  gentle, 
and  felt  the  strength  go  out  of  it  until  he  wasn't 
touching  her  any  more,  until  he  knew  that  she 
would  never  touch  him  again,  caressing  his  hurts 
and  gentling  his  anger.  Then  Doc  Higaard  covered 
the  still-lovely  features,  and  Louie  walked  out  of 
the  cabin  with  its  wind-rattling  windows  and  into 
the  hot  sun  and  wind  by  the  corral,  and  stood 
there  feeling  cold  to  the  bone.  The  dust  blew  up 
around  him  and  it  gritted  in  his  clenched  teeth, 
and  tears  made  tracks  in  the  dust  on  his  face.  He 
was  an  angry,  beaten  little  man,  but  she'd  given 
him  enough  love  to  cry  for  her. 

It  was  three  months  after  his  mother's  death 
when  Louie  took  the  perfumed,  lilac-scented  six- 
shooter  out  of  his  mother's  cedar  chest,  strapped 
it  down  low  on  his  leg,  felt  the  reassuring  weight 
of  it  on  his  hip,  tested  the  balance  of  the  weapon 
in  his  hand,  dropped  it  back  in  the  leather.  Maybe 
it  was  anger,  maybe  it  was  loneliness,  maybe  it 
was  just  plain  cussedness  that  drove  Louie  to  that 
gun  past  the  half-remembered  disapproving  eyes 
of  his  mother.  Maybe  it  was  the  memory  of  all 
those  beatings.  Maybe  he  was  tired  of  losing,  now 
that  he'd  lost  the  only  one  he'd  ever  cared  about. 
But  from  the  first  moment  that  he  strapped  on  the 
gun,  he  felt  as  if  he'd  found  some  missing  part  of 
himself — that  now  he  was  the  giant  he'd  always 
dreamed  of  being.  And  there  was  a  kind  of  twisted 
truth  to  the  matter.  Because  when  Louie  went  into 
town  that  first  day,  no  one  bothered  him,  no  more 
joshing  with  Louie  about  his  size,  no  more  shoul- 
dcrings,  no  more  humiliations  and  laughter.  He 
didn't  know  how  to  use  the  gun,  but  he  would 
have  used  it  anyway.  It  was  there  in  his  eyes.  It 
gave  folks  to  think.  Big  Luke.  Tony  Mavis,  Ed 
Barker,  the  men  who  had  slapped  the  doolies  out 
of  Louie,  the  men  who  had  never  given  him  his 
share  of  the  walk,  his  share  of  the  doorway,  his 
share  of  the  bar — they  didn't  look  at  him,  but  they 
moved  over,  nice  as  you  please,  and  they  didn't 
grin  any  more.  So  that  first  day  in  town  and  all 
the  following  days  just  backed  up  what  Louie  had 
suspected  all  along,  and  it  gave  him  the  gun  bug 
bad.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  his  life  now — that 
gun,  the  giant's  crashing  fist.  He  was  never  going 
to  get  beaten  again.  Not  for  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Now  Louie  wasn't  mean  about  his  new-found 
power.  He  wasn't  vengeful.  He'd  had  enough  of 
fighting  to  serve  ten  men  a  lifetime.  He  was  sick 
and  tired  of  fighting,  and  hated  it  as  much  as  he 
hated  being  small.  So  after  those  who,  in  the  past, 
had  bullied  him  got  over  being  nervous  because 
he  was  carrying  a  gun,  he  actually  made  friends 
with  them.  They  even  bought  him  drinks  and 
laughed  at  jokes  of  which  he  was  no  longer  the 
butt.  In  fact,  after  Louie  put  on  the  gun,  nobody 
was  ever  the  butt  of  any  jokes,  at  least  not  while 
Louie  was  around. 

Everything  was  very  friendly  and  quiet,  except 
out  in  back  of  continued  on  page  \7t 
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PRINCESS 


WHO  BECAME 

QUEEN  MARY 


"I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 

how  deep  my  love  for  you  is  and  I  feel  it  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  .  .  .  although  I  may  appear  shy  and  cold. " 

Tender  love  letters  which  George  V  wrote  to  his  ""Cinderella" 

princess  belie  critics  of  engagement. 

Hv  JAMES  l*()ri:-HF.NNESSY 


PRINCE  GEORGE.  ''Spirited,  candid, 
independent.''  Up  to  marriage,  his  life 
held  two  absorbing  passions:  shooting, 
and  his  beautiful,  proud,  deaf  mother. 


PRINCESS  MA  Y  (in  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her' fiance):  "There  is  nothing 
I  would  not  tell  you  except  that  I  love 
you  more  than  anybody  .  .  .  and  this  I 
cannot  tell  you  myself  so  I  write  it." 


Synopsis  of  Part  I 

"Marriage  is  the  most  important  step  which  can  be  take 
and  should  not  be  looked  upon  lightly  or  as  all  roses, 
Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  the  slim,  fair-haired  girl  wh 
had  just  become  engaged  to  her  grandson.  Albert  Victo 
Duke  of  Clarence— "Prince  Eddy"  to  the  family,  an 
older  son  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  IVales. 

Prince  Eddy's  fiancee  was  Princess  May,  daughter 
Queen  Victoria's  cousin.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  wh 
had  married  a  German  prince  "less  royal"  than  herS( 
since  his  mother  was  not  a  princess.  After  the  tnarrit 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  and  her  husband  were  given  tl 
titles  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck.  They  had  three  son 
"Dolly,"  Alge  and  Frank.  From  childhood  May  and  hi 
brothers  had  been  friendly  with  the  Wales  children. 

But  Princess  May  was  indeed  a  "Cinderella  princeh 
because  of  her  morganatic  ancestry  and  also  because  ift 
parents  were  always  in  financial  difficulties.  She  had\ 
dowry  and  little  prospects  of  the  ambitious  marriage  h 
mother  hoped  for  until  the  royal  family  faced  the  prol 
lem  of  finding  a  suitable  wife  for  Prince  Eddy,  heirprt 
sumptive  to  the  throne.  It  was  agreed  that  he  needed  " 
good,  sensible  wife — with  considerable  character";  h 
own  was  quite  unstable.  Princess  May  was  high-spiritei 
serene  and  dutif  ul.  He  proposed  and  was  accepted. 

Among  those  pleased  by  this  engagement  was  Prince. 
May's  aunt  (her  mother's  older  sister),  the  Grand  Duci 
ess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who  lived  in  German. 
Among  those  displeased  was  the  sharp-tongued  Lai 
Geraldine  Somerset,  always  a  foe  of  the  Teck  famil 


'  ii;h  Queen  Victoria,  seated  with  fan,  disliked  such  occasions  ("I  hate  weddings . . . 
Ill  cause  the  happiest  beings  such  trials"),  she  was  admiring  guest  at  marriage 
oj  'er  Serene  Highness,  Princess  May  of  Teck,  and  Prince  George,  "Eddy's"  younger 


brother.  ''^Dear  May  looked  so  pretty  and  sweet  and  dignified  "  the  queen  wrote.  Bride- 
groom's father,  later  Edward  VIl,  stands  behind  kneeling  son.  Ten  princesses  were 
bridesmaids,  of  whom  "at  least  three  would  have  liked  to  be  in  Princess  May's  shoes." 


Hie  wedding  day  had  been  fixed  for  February 
J:wenty-seventh,  since  both  the  Tecks  and  the 
V  leses  wished  it  to  take  place  before  Lent.  Queen 
Vtona  disapproved  of  long  engagements  as 
"  ry  trying  &  not  very  good";  she  also  disliked 
widings  in  principle— "I  hate  weddings,"  she 
w  te.  "They  are  melancholy  things  and  cause 
happiest  beings  such  trials  with  them,  bad 
h'lth  &c  &c" 

leanwhile  White  Lodge  had  become  a  scene 
0  hectic  activity.  "Oh!  dearest  Aunt,"  wrote 
Pncess  May,  "how  people  do  bother,  we  get  trous- 
S(  J  things  sent  us  on  approval  from  all  parts  of 
E;land,  Scotland  &  Ireland  so  that  we  are  nearly 
d  en  mad  &  have  not  a  moments  peace.  Then 
P>a  gets  flurried  &  annoyed  so  that  I  pity  poor 
N  ma  with  all  my  heart." 

he  Duke  of  Teck  was,  of  course,  enchanted  at 
h  daughter's  prospects;  yet  even  in  the  midst  of 
roicing  he  felt  left  out— or,  rather,  elbowed 
a'le.  "How  well  the  Queen  worded  her  consent 
g  ;n  in  Council :  'Pss  Victoria  Mary,  Daughter  of 
1-  H  the  Pss  Mary  Ad.  andoi  HH  Duke  of  Teck' 
q  te  as  it  is  correct,"  wrote  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
^cklenburg-Strelitz,  "thus  proving  May's  de- 
^<tt  from  a  Royal  Mother;  brave  Queen.'  and  just 
May  truly  is  according  to  English  notions." 


Even  this  moment  of  triumph  was  darkened  for 
the  Duke  of  Teck  by  the  stain  of  morganatic 
blood. 

The  new  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  William  II, 
could  not  come  to  London  for  the  wedding,  since 
he  was  still  in  mourning  for  his  predecessor.  Prin- 
cess Claudine  of  Teck  refused  to  travel  across  the 
length  of  Europe  in  midwinter.  It  rather  looked  as 
if  there  might  be  no  representative  of  the  Wiirt- 
temberg family  at  the  marriage  at  all. 

These  were  only  minute  clouds  on  the  White 
Lodge  horizon.  Christmas,  1891,  brought  its  own 
additional  gaiety  to  the  happy  scene  at  White 
Lodge.  At  nearby  Sheen,  the  Fifes  gave  a  little 
dance  on  December  twenty-sixth.  "We  danced  to 
a  most  lovely  Viennese  band  which  played  several 
things  out  of  the  lovely  'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'" 
Princess  May  wrote.  "It  was  a  most  charming  little 
fete  &  we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves  — . . . 
Qur  wedding  is  fixed  for  Feby  27th  at  Windsor  & 
afterwards  we  are  to  drive  thro'  the  principal 
streets  of  London  on  our  way  to  St.  Pancras  to 
Sandringham  for  the  honeymoon." 

"Goodbye  to  1891,  a  most  eventful  year  to 
me,"  Princess  May  wrote  on  the  last  page  of  her 
diary  at  White  Lodge.  On  January  4,  1892.  Prin- 
cess May  and  her  parents  traveled  down  to  San- 


dringham House  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Eddy  and  a  numerous 
suite.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  Vic- 
tor had  been  to  London  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  whose 
mother  had  been  Queen  Victoria's  half  sister.  It 
was  wintry,  gusty  weather  and  at  this  funeral 
Prince  Eddy  had  caught  a  little  cold  in  the  head. 
When  they  reached  Sandringham  they  found  that 
Princess  Victoria  of  Wales  was  ill.  "Poor  Toria  is 
seedy,  sent  to  bed,"  her  brother  Prince  George 
noted  in  his  diary.  "I  think  it  is  Influenza." 

Sandringham  House  stands  in  the  flat  Norfolk 
countryside  amid  well-kept  lawns  and  shrubberies. 
It  is  not  far  from  the  old  gray  market  town  of 
King's  Lynn  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  waves  of  the  German  ocean  beat 
against  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  It  had  been 
bought  at  the  prince  consort's  direction  as  a  pri- 
vate property  for  his  eldest  son,  after  several 
beautiful  and  historic  English  houses  had  been 
discussed,  inspected  and  rejected.  One  of  its  chief 
advantages,  in  the  prince  consort's  eyes,  was  that 
it  was  very  inaccessible,  quite  remote  from  any 
racing  or  gambling  set,  and  surrounded  by  highly 
respectable  country        continued  on  page  143 
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All  the  children 
came  to  the  party. 
But  with  the  two  small  strangers 
came  an  unseen, 

uninvited  guest 
called  Terror. 


The  genesis  of  the  idea  for  the  party  was  in  an  old  Halloween 
costume  Anne  Carey  found  packed  in  a  box  in  the  attic.  It  had 
been  made  thirty  years  ago  for  a  seven-year-old  Anne  by  her  mother. 
She  had  been  a  woman  who  threw  nothing  away. 

After  Anne  inherited  the  large  Victorian  spaces  her  mother  had 
swept  and  garnished  most  of  her  life,  she  often  came  upon  pieces  of 
her  own  life— up  until  her  marriage  at  least — neatly  labeled  and 
stored  here  or  there.  She  was  apt  to  find  them  on  those  first  days  of 
her  husband's  occasional  absences  when  she  used  house  cleaning  as 
a  balm  for  initial  loneliness. 

The  costume  she  found  that  day  was  so  beautifully  sewed  and 
carefully  packed  that  its  state  of  preservation  was  remarkable.  When 
she  shook  out  its  folds,  the  coins  which  her  mother  had  sewed  indi- 
vidually on  the  bodice  long  ago  clinked  with  a  special  sound  that  set 
up  a  painful  little  echo  of  disappointment  in  her  forgetful  heart. 
Though  she  remembered  clearly  then  the  smell  of  chrysanthemums 
and  sewing-machine  oil  in  her  mother's  room  the  day  the  costume 
was  fitted,  she  could  not  have  said  why  the  sound  of  the  coins 
oppressed  her  with  such  a  profound  sense  of  loss. 

It  had  to  do  with  the  party  she  had  lost,  of  course.  It  was  to  have 
been  her  very  own.  The  games  had  been  planned  and  the  decora- 
tions made.  Invitations  had  already  been  sent  when,  due  to  the  death 
by  drowning  of  two  small  cousins  in  upstate  New  York,  the  party 
was  canceled.  The  accident  had  happened  the  day  before  they  were 
to  leave  to  visit  Anne.  She  had  been  brokenhearted,  not  for  the 
cousins  whom  she  had  never  seen  but  for  the  party  which  was  can- 
celed. In  time  she  was  able  to  forget  everything  about  it  but  the 
sense  of  loss,  which  persisted  unacknowledged  up  to  today  when 
she  opened  the  box  to  find  the  costume  still  waiting  there. 

And  that  was  the  reason  why  Halloween  became  the  occasion 
for  the  only  really  large  children's  party  Anne  Carey  ever  gave.  She 
made  a  costume,  less  carefully  done,  for  her  nine-year-old  son  and 
dressed  her  daughter  in  the  gypsy  outfit  she  herself  was  to  have  worn 
long  ago. 

The  party  was  a  resounding  success.  Children,  remembering  it, 
asked  her  for  months  afterward  to  give  another,  but  she  never  did. 
Nor  did  she  tell  the  reasons  why  it  became  the  last  children's  party 
of  any  kind  that  she  ever  gave.  .  .  . 

The  arrangements  seemed  so  simple  at  first.  She  told  her  son 
Bobby  he  could  invite  the  entire  fourth  grade  with  all  its  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Games  and  refreshments  were  no  problem.  Now  that  Anne 
thought  of  it,  she  remembered  the  entire  program  of  the  beautiful 
party  planned  long  ago.  The  bobbing  for  apples,  followed  by  pin 
the  tail  on  the  donkey  and  musical  chairs,  marched  through  her 
mind  in  a  succession  almost  as  orderly  and  magical  now  as  then. 


There  would  be  none  of  the  professional  entertainment  that  had  fig- 
ured recently  in  some  of  the  more  ambitious  neighborhood  parties. 
What  she  wanted  was  a  real,  old-fashioned  Halloween  party. 

It  was  .something  she  was  to  repeat  often  during  the  week  to  the 
friends  who  called  her  with  warnings  and  advice. 

Had  she  a  first-aid  kit?  She  would  probably  need  one.  And  be 
sure  to  omit  the  booby  prizes — children  who  won  them  were  apt  to 
weep,  considering  them  a  disgrace. 

The  warnings  began  to  include,  unpleasantly  often,  the  names  of 
the  Usher  children.  Everyone  hoped  they  had  not  been  invited, 
although  on  being  questioned  no  one  seemed  able  to  tell  Anne  more 
than  that  they  were  considered  strange,  the  rather  menacing  un- 
known quantity  in  the  local  algebra  of  human  relationships.  They 
were  not  much  liked  by  other  children. 

And  then,  everyone  knew  how  strange  the  parents  were,  living 
ofT  by  themselves  as  they  did,  never  associating  with  anyone. 

Had  she  seen  the  father's  work?  Gruesome  decadent  stuff  that 
no  one  who  hadn't  a  morbid  streak  would  think  of  painting.  And 
according  to  rumors,  it  was  just  as  well  they  did  keep  to  themselves. 
It  seemed  Usher  had  a  sense  of  humor  that,  to  say  the  least,  was 
sardonic.  It  could  be,  they  had  heard,  very  ugly  at  times. 

By  that  time,  however,  it  was  too  late.  The  older  child — the  girl — 
was  in  the  fourth  grade.  She  and  her  brother  had  been  invited  along 
with  the  rest. 

On  Halloween  Anne  with  her  two  children  stood  in  the  golden 
porch  light  welcoming  their  guests.  The  children,  in  various  dis- 
guises, began  to  come  shortly  after  dark.  They  all  seemed  to  arrive 
at  the  same  time,  coming  out  of  the  gloomy,  old-fashioned  lane  like 
a  small  army  of  faceless  grotesques.  Every  child  was  masked. 

For  an  instant  Anne  felt  invaded  by  a  force  of  nameless,  not 
necessarily  friendly  strangers.  Only  the  shadows  of  parents  coming 
from  the  obscurity  into  familiarity  assured  her  that  beneath  the 
grinning  skull  or  monstrous  face  was  a  dimple  or  a  freckled  nose 
she  knew. 

The  party  had  become  a  reality  at  last.  Each  adult  whispered 
instructions  of  various  sorts  to  each  small  mystery  at  his  side  before 
setting  it  free  to  join  its  wriggling,  hopping  contemporaries.  As  they 
took  leave  of  Anne  with  compliments  and  thanks,  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable look  of  relief  on  most  of  their  departing  faces.  She  had  said 
she  could  manage  alone,  even  with  her  husband  absent  on  busi- 
ness for  his  firm. 

By  eight  o'clock,  when  the  party  hats  had  been 
passed  out  and  the  last  parent  had  gone,  almost 
everyone  who  had  been  invited  was  there. 

The  party  began  in  good  order.  They  all  pinned 
the  tail  on  the  continued  on  page  iso 
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The  immediate  future  of  your  child,  the  ultimate 

future  of  this  civilization  depend 

upon  how  well  this  question  is  answered  .  .  . 


Around  the  conference  table  in  the  Journal  Worksho 
dozen  people  search  for  answers — who  should  go  to  c| 
and  why?  From  left  to  right:  A I  Capp,  Clifford  h\ 
John  W.  Gardner,  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Beatrice 
Victor  Reuther,  Marian  Anderson,  Bruce  Gould, 
Wilson,  Margaret  Hickey,  Glenn  White,  Josephine  A/I 


Is  College  Educatio 

a  Righ 


"People  go  into  teaching,  in 
spite  of  the  low  pay,  largely  for 
the  joy  of  seeing  a  child" s 
face  light  up  with  new  under- 
standing. This  is  a  reward  the 
real  teacher  is  willing  to  accept 
in  place  of  other  rewards." 
EUGENE  W  ILSON 


''Great  and  increasing  numbers  of 
young  people  want  to  gel  into 
college.  The  colleges  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  lake  all  of  them.'" 
MARGARET  HICKEY 


"/  am  interested  in 
extending  public  education 
beyond  high  school .  .  .  and  any 
extension  is  a  step  toward 
meeting  the  total  problem.'" 
VICTOR  REIITIIER 


"Many  young  people  who 
cannot  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  a  first-rate 
college  have  something  to  offer 
a  community,  and  need 
more  than  the  high  school 
can  give  them  to  develop  it." 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 


For  many  years,  in  many  articles  and  forums, 
tile  Journal  has  field  discussions  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  education.  The  subject 
is  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  so  many  that  it 
is  not  only  the  No.  1  topic  of  conversation 
around  dinner  tables  where  there  are  school- 
age  children,  but  it  is  also  now  invariably  a 
matter  for  forceful  expression  wherever  adults 
gather,  from  kaffeeklatsches  to  formal  assem- 
blies. The  talk  is  often  excited  and  emotional,  for 
it  is  the  immediate  future  of  your  child  and  my 
child,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  that  is  under  debate.  Except  for  those 
slow  to  awaken,  this  great  surge  of  concern  be- 
gan long  before  the  launching  of  the  first  Rus- 
sian Sputnik  in  1957. 

The  first  Journal  forum  on  education.  Let's 
Attack  the  Problems,  Not  the  Schools,  with  the 
accompanying  editorial.  Educating  Our  Chil- 
dren—Do We  Know  What  We  Want?,  ap- 
peared in  October,  1954.  A  second,  titled  Are 
High  School  Standards  Too  Low?,  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  1956,  more  than  a  year 
before  Sputnik  streaked  the  sky.  These  forums, 
and  many  similar  discussions  in  homes  and 
public  meetings,  were  largely  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  public-school,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  In  cities  and  towns  across 
the  nation  not  all  has  been  talk  in  the  interven- 
ing years.  Definite  strides  have  been  made  to- 
ward better  education,  and  specific  correctives 
applied  in  many  instances. 

Because  the  prospects  for  college  education  of 
American  youth  is  also  a  public  concern — and 


sometimes  a  frantic  parental  concern— an 
usual  group  of  people  gathered  in  the  Sovm^ 
New  York  Workshop  to  share  with  Joui,i 
readers  their  experiences  and  thoughts  on 
subject. 

In  our  democracy  we  take  it  for  granted 
all  young  people  have  a  "right"  to  the 
portunity  for  a  high-school  education.  Do ' 
have  a  similar  "right"  to  the  opportunit;! 
college  education? 

More  and  more  parents  nowadays  wai! 
send  their  children  to  college,  frequent! 
much  for  social  and  economic  reasons  a: 
intellectual  reasons.  In  ten  years,  at  the 
pected  normal  rate  of  increase,  more 
6,000,000  youth — twice  the  number  enrc 
today — will  be  applying  for  admission  to 
lege.  Will  these,  and  perhaps  many  more,' 
a  place?  ' 

The  cost  of  a  college  education  is  high^M 
will  grow  higher.  Should  we  have  many  i«  ■ 
colleges  and  junior  colleges  that  are  wily 
tax-supported  and  open  to  all,  as  are  our 
schools?  If  so,  how  will  high  standard  Wife 
maintained? 

In  an  exciting  session,  these  and  many  («[ 
questions  were  discussed  in  the  JouRf>|»ai 
seventh  Public  Aff"airs  forum.  -  ■ 


MODERATOR  MARGARET  HICKEY:  Pcrhafail 

attempt  to  define  college  education  wouldV'pl) 
good  way  to  begin.  John  Henry  Newman  i 
it  a  hundred  years  ago  in  an  essay  called  WMi 
Idea  of  a  University."  ■U! 


"If  young  people  do  not  have  respect  for  learnii 
may  be  because  their  sense  of  values  re^ 
what  they  believe  they  see  in  the  attitude  ofadii 

CLIFFORD  HAl 


"The  fact  that  one  goes 
to  'a  college"  doesn"t  mean 
that  one  is  going  to 
be  educated,  any  more  than 
going  to  '«  theater"  is  assurance 
one  will  see  a  good  play."" 
.iL  CAPP 
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t  a  Privilege? 


Hsaid:  "A  university  is,  according  to  the 
isu;  designation,  an  alma  mater,  i^nowing  her 
ihil  en  one  by  one.  It  is  not  a  foundry  or  a 
nin^r  a  treadmill.  Recreations  are  not  edu- 
;ati;.  Accomplishments  are  not  education. 
Do  )t  say  that  people  must  be  educated  when, 
ifte  all,  you  only  mean  amused,  refreshed, 
00  ;d,  put  into  good  spirits  and  good  humor, 
)rV5t  from  vicious  excesses." 

M  AL  capp:  Shouldn't  we  decide  what  we 
nej  by  "college"?  There  are  all  sorts  of  col- 
egf;  If  we  say  a  young  person  should  go  to  a 
oil  e,  do  we  mean  Harvard — or  some  hastily 
:nl£,;ed  and  cheaply  staffed  intellectual  gas 
ha  Der?  The  fact  that  one  goes  to  "a  college" 
loe  "t  mean  that  one  is  going  to  be  educated, 
iny;  ore  than  going  to  "a  theater"  is  assurance 
me  ill  see  a  good  play. 

D  N  EUGENE  WILSON:  When  1  use  the  word 
CO  ge"  1  mean  an  accredited  four-year  col- 
igi  'f  liberal  arts  or  science  and  engineering, 
lut  lere  are  many  other  worthy  institutions, 
onjof  them  nonaccredited. 

V  VICTOR  reuther:  1  am  interested  in  ex- 
snipg  public  education  beyond  high  school; 
ndny  extension,  1  would  hold,  whether  it  is 
ear  junior  college,  or  four  years,  is  a  step 
ov>  d  meeting  the  total  problem. 

Vo.  BRUCE  GOULD :  Dean  Wilson,  is  there  a 
iff  jnce  between  college  training  and  college 
dution? 

CiN  Wilson:  I  don't  really  know  what  edu- 
atii  is.  I  have  been  hanging  around  a  college 
JTjventy  years  trying  to  find  out  and  I  be- 


come more  perplexed  all  the  time.  What  really 
happens  to  a  person,  and  why,  when  education 
takes  place,  I  don't  know.  But  some  kind  of 
education  does  take  place — I  am  sure  of  that. 

Training  is  preparing  a  person  for  some 
practical  use  of  knowledge  acquired.  Learning 
in  itself  has  no  practical  outlet.  The  goal  of 
learning  is  wisdom,  a  greater  understanding  of 
self,  of  other  people,  of  the  world  and  all  its 
parts. 

DR.  JOHN  GARDNER :  That  would  suggcst  that 
very  little  learning  goes  on  in  the  world. 

DEAN  WILSON:  I  hopcd  you  wouldn't  under- 
line that  truth. 

MRS.  GOULD:  Would  you  say  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  becoming  almost  as  meaningless  as  a 
high-school  diploma? 

DEAN  WILSON:  It  is  becoming  so.  It  is  less 
meaningful  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  It  no 
longer  means  a  student  can  read  or  write. 

DR.  GARDNER:  It  is  pretty  far  gone. 

MRS.  GOULD:  It  now  represents  no  standard 
of  intellectual  achievement? 

DR.  GARDNER:  Just  to  Say  you  have  an  A.B. 
degree  means  far  less  than  it  used  to.  Employers 
today  are  more  inclined  to  take  into  account 
the  quality  of  the  college  you  attended,  what 
you  studied,  and  your  other  qualifications. 

DR.  CLIFFORD  HARDIN:  You  bothcr  me,  Dr. 
Gardner,  when  you  say  you  think  the  value  of 
a  baccalaureate  degree  has  depreciated. 

DR.  GARDNER:  A  great  deal. 

DEAN  WILSON:  I  think  so  too.  No  doubt 

about  it.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  162 


"  While  I  say  throw  the  lunkheads  out,  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  say  that 
only  the  intellectually  elite  may  enter  college." 
ALFRED  M.  GRVENTHER 


The  best  place  for 
vy  youngsters  may 
t  be  college  at  all. 
some  with  special 
ds  of  motivations, 
'lege  may  actually 
be  damaging." 
■V  W  . G  4RD\ER 


'Has  the  philosophy 
of  the  easy  road  to 
learning  for  everybody 
resulted  in  little 
respect  for  learning  ?" 
GLENN  WHITE 


"There  is  great  pressure  to  have 
state  universities  open  to  anybody, 
and  a  tremendous  number  of 
applicants  is  anticipated.  Under 
such  conditions,  how  can  state 
universities  maintain  standards!" 
JOSEPHINE  MLRR.4Y 


'Education  should  be 
the  highest  expression  of 
American  ideals  and 
attitudes.  .  .  .  How  can 
this  be  achieved  if  the 
system  is  not  constantly 
open  to  critical  view  ?" 
BEATRICE  GOULD 


The  following  people  participated  in  the 
Journal  forum  on  college  education: 

Marian  Anderson,  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing contraltos,  an  alternate  representative  in 
the  U.N.'s  General  Assembly,  the  wife  of 
Orpheus  H.  Fisher,  New  Yorli;  architect. 

Al  Capp,  cartoonist,  creater  of  "Li'l 
Abner."  The  comic  strip  appears  in  500 
daily  newspapers  and  was  the  basis  for  a 
recent  musical  comedy. 

John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Fund  panel  on  education  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  "a  Californian  by  birth,  a  social  psy- 
chologist by  education  and  experience,  a 
critic  of  American  education  by  choice." 

Alfred  M.  Gnienthcr,  president  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe  1953-1956. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  (the  youngest  in  the 
school's  history),  an  expert  on  agricultural- 
marketing  problems. 

Josephine  Murray  (Mrs.  William  .1. 
Murray,  Jr.),  member  of  University  of  Texas 
Conference  on  Educational  Expectations,  a 
graduate  of  University  of  Texas,  hoiise- 
wife,  mother  of  four. 

Victor  G.  Reuther,  former  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  CIO,  now  administrative 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

Eugene  S.  Wilson,  dean  of  admissions  at 
Amherst  College,  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  Admission  Counselors  and 
a  charter  trustee  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

For  the  Journal:  Bruce  Gould  Beatrice 
Blackmar  Gould,  Margaret  Hickey,  and 
Glenn  M.  White,  editorial  co-ordinator. 


FROM 


PATTE 


A^TOl.KT  TWEED... 

accented  bv  a  fur  collar,  tinted  to  match,  looks  young  and  feminini! 
costume  is  pretty,  too,  for  evening  when  the  sleeveless  dress  1 1< 
worn  with  your  favorite  jewelry.  Tlie  jacket  is  cut  just  helow  thp  <i 

HAT  BY  MR.  JOH.V  1 


GOIAJ  EK^OCADE... 

A  beautiful  fabric  cut  with  utmost  simplicity  is  always  in  fashion 
in  gold  silk  i)rocade  in  a  subtle  Paislev  design,  has  a  mid-length 
less  jacket  with  jeweled  buttons.  Wear  with  white  gloves,  jewel  all 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Price  of  Vogue  Pattern  on  Page  186. 

Buy  VoRue  Patterns  at  the  store  wliicli  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  cnclosin);  check  or  money 
order,*  from  Vogiut  I^attern  Service,  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  .^ve., 
Toronto*  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These  patterns 
will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  yon  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each 
pattern  ordered.  ©  Vogue 
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The  nicest  thing  about  a  jacket  dress  is  that  it  lends  itself  to  any  occasion.  Also,  it  becomes 

most  figures.  Your  fabric  determines  the  formality  (or  lack  of  it).  We  like  the  idea  of  having  three 

different  lengths  for  the  jacket.  The  bodice  always  remains  the  same,  but  you  do  have 

a  choice  between  a  straight  and  a  pleated  skirt.  For  town,  the  violet  tweed  with  a  fur  collar 

tinted  to  match  is  especially  pretty,  and  for  evening  a  lovely  silk  brocade  is  a  delightful 

fashion.  All  costumes  are  Vogue  Design  No.  196.    By  NORA  O'LEARY 


J*ttttern  Editor 


1 
1 


COSTUMES 


FAKE  FUR... 

in  a  wonderful  black  imitation  broadtail  (costs 
about  S5.95  per  yard)  makes  a  hip-lengtli  jacket 
to  top  a  slim  red  nubby-jersey  dress.  Brighten 
with  a  bib  of  pearls  and  gold  beads.  Fur  belt. 


BAT  BY  JOHN  FREDERICS 
PEARLS  BY  IRWIN  CINER 


EFAXNEE... 

belted  to  enhance  a  tiny  waistline,  looks  new. 
The  flat  collar  is  wider  than  usual,  the  grey  pearl 
buttons  larger.  In  this  version  the  pleated  skirt 
falls  from  the  same  sleeveless  bodice  that  you 
could  even  wear  over  a  blouse  for  a  jumper. 


BELF  BY  BEN  KING 


TARTFAN  PLAIF>... 

Always  young,  always  gay.  The  plaid  in  shades  of 
blue  and  green  is  sparked  with  lines  of  yellow 
and  red.  We"ve  topped  it  with  a  bolero-lengtli 
jacket  in  royal-blue  velveteen  buttoned  in  brass. 
Wear  it  with  a  matching  blue  velveteen  breton. 


A  y 


HAT  BY  ELIZABETH  MARKS 
PIN  BY  HOWARD  BENEDIKT 


.J 


iveable 


n  ie  easily  lived-in  clothes  with  the  unself-conscious, 
a  free  look  are  more  and  more  important  to  women  everywhere, 
n  i  iinous  Chanel  fashions  in  simple  little  straight-line  suits 
in  pastel  jersey  dresses  have  heen  claimed  by  American  women 

I  an  extent  that  the  Chanel  "comeback"  grows  with 
v\  season.  Intense  reds,  purples  and  greens  alternate  with 
)a  •  ^lavs  and  beiges  in  these  wonderful  casuals. 


1" 


.J 


oveable 


n  If  same  unstilted  feeling  are  the  knitted  suit,  the  sweater 
Ir-.  timeless  tweeds,  silk  shirts,  shirtwaist  dresses,  jumpers, 

ns  and  pleated  skirts.  Today's  women  who  are  perpetually 
rdig.  and  on  the  go  from  suburbs  to  citv  to  country,  adore  them. 


Wearable 
lothe  s 


n  bow  in  the  hair,  the  return  of  the  rounder-toed  shoe  and 

h  ^tacked  Cuban  heel  that  walks  so  comfortably,  the  handbag  that 

ill  :s  over  the  arm  so  easily  and  the  coat  that  goes  over  everything, 

n  le  out  or  outside  in,  are  all  part  of  the  demand  for  freedom  of 

1  I- meat  and  freedom  from  constraint  in  fashion. 

I  a  philosophy  of  clothes,  and  it's  very  much  today. 

By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  Fashion  Editor 


il  k-and-white  tweed  suit,  wth  a  weskit  and  a  white  silk  bow  shirt; 
"  ite  in  simple  rightness  of  fashion  anywhere  in  the  world.  By 
'  )rell.  Grosgrain  ribbon  bow,  calfskin  pumps  vdth  rounded  toe. 


The  wonderful  knitted  wool  suit  that  goes  t-\  t  r\  u  licie.  Red-and-navy  check  with  a 
navy  overblouse  by  Kiniberly.  \^  car  it  with  the  newest  kind  of  flat  grosgrain  head 
bow  by  Emme,  a  gold  chp  and  twisted  gold  bracelet,  a  calfskin  bag  by  Lederer. 


I  i 


ii(  \(  i  (  oal.  (lai  liiij;  ol  ihc  \  i-ai ,  in  gia) -aiiti-M  hilc  tweed  by 
Dan  Millstein,  perfect  town-and-country  or  a  weekend  fashion 
with  suits,  dresses,  skirts  and  sweaters.  This  gray-white-and- 
beige  plaid  wool  dress.  Anne  Fogarty.  Oversize  bag,  Roger  Van  S. 

PHOTOGlt,\PHKI)  AT   IHi;  CAkKlA<;n  HOUSE  OF  SUFFOLK  MUSEUM  AT  STONY  DROOK.  L.  I. 


The  foshions  on  all  these  pages  ore  presented  lo 
you  because  they  show  you  the  trends  of  the  season 
and  serve  os  o  guide  os  you  shop.  You  will  find 
mony  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  nation.  How- 
ever, if  you  do  not  find  identicol  styles  in  your  local 
shops,  we  believe  similo'  ones  will  be  ovoiloble. 


Liveable, 
Love  able 


Clothe  s 


PHOTOGKA 


V\.\  Cti-^HMAN 


1  > 


ss 


I'aslcl-bluf  «<)()l-j('r.s('\  ih-ess,  seasoTiless  am 
less,  bcaulifiil  iindcf  liii-  roats.  bv  'I'raina  M 


FA'cry  where  snil  ofi.'rerri  Iwced  with  I  he  ciirii'iil  ^  'I 
piiclscli'il  jackcl.  lai'lan-plaiil  scat!'.  b\  l)a\i<l<  *' 
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I  Maid  wool  coat  in  a  favorite  length  for 
suburban  living  and  driving  a  car,  by 
Pendleton.  Wear  with  skirts  or  dresses. 


The  jumper,  the  hand-knit  look 
by  Anne  Fogarty;  wear  it  with  gold 
chain  and  no  blouse  or  with  this 
silk  bow  blouse  by  Dorine  Liebert. 


Fashion  of  the  sleeveless  sweater,  in  hand-loomed  black  knit 
with  a  brilliant  golden-yellow  shantung  shirt.  Traina  Norell. 


Red  tweed  suit  «ilh  tlu-  scry  Cliaiicl-t\ pc  jacket  and  navy-blue  jer.sev 
overblouse — the  silhouette  and  the  color  combination  verv  importanth 
in  fashion,  by  David  Crystal.  Black  calfskin  shoes  with  the  sturdier  heel. 


WINTEll 


COA' 


must 
have 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WILHEL A 


everything . . . 


Brass -buttoned  cliincliillu  cont.  lirilliant  i-xamplc  of  tlx-  return  lo  ' 
the  simple  lines,  brass  Imttoiis,  convenient  |)oekels  anil  Itraid  e(l<;iiiir.  r 
young  coat  by  Kobert  Knox  of  Ben  (iersliel.  Around  SU)0.()().  Often  ' 
a  skirt  and  bow-neckline  silk  shirt  or  sweater,  or  a  beautiful  black  kiiil  Ar<^ 
cessorize  with  calfskin  handba^j;  b\  (Jucci,  \\  liite  <>r- ciiauiois-eolor  doeskinl 


.]|s  important 

lase  must  have  fashion, 
i\ng  quahty  and  value. 
ii|  fall  you  have  fur  linings 


aigrow  in  fashion 


i|  >rtance  (and  less  in  price) , 
1(  •  that  brings  vitality 
<  1  your  clothes,  easy 
0  Iders  that  go  over 
evthing,  simulated  furs 


a  are  remarkable  in 


arance  and  value.  The 


itrn  of  the  coat  with 


enable  fullness  and  of  the 


iT»le,  timeless  reefer  gives  you 
le  omfortable  feeling 


these  fashions  will  last. 


By  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


Royal-blue  belted  reefer.  Tlie  dasliing  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons and  belted  fullness  is  for  careers,  for  travel,  for  tovvn- 
and-country  living.  By  Henry  Friedricks,  around  $130.00. 


HUGE  RED  CALFSKIN  BAG  BY  RICHARD  KORET, 
VELVET  BOW  BERET  BY  JOHN  FREDERICS. 


Double-breasted  black-and-uhite  tweed.  Important-looking, 
long-lasting,  this  tweed  coat  is  for  every  occasion.  Around 
$100.00,  by  Dan  Millstein.  Fur-felt  beret  h>    Lilly  Dache. 

BIG  LEATHER  BAG  ON  A  BRASS  FRAME  BY  BELLE  CALDERON  NATHAN. 


The  fur-lined  coat,  warm,  comfortable  and  with 
a  look  of  its  own.  is  one  of  the  best  buys.  Lined 
with  nutria,  around  $260.00,  by  Sam  Haas. 

HANDBAG  BY  GRETA  AND  SHOES  IN  MATCHING 
GOLDEN  BROWN,  TOPKNOT  PILLBOX  BY  CHANDA. 

Coat  of  wonderful  near-fur  Borguna.  Practical 
for  daily  tweeds  and  wools,  turning  into  a  lux- 
ury for  night;  $100.00,  by  Gunther Oppenheim. 

RED  FELT  HAT  FROM  MR.  lOHN'S  lUNIOR  COLLECTION. 


I 


PORTFOOO  HOUSK  No.  lO 


HOf 


The  floor  plan  speaks  for  itself  and  the  picture  com-  of  the  house  trim  and  the  terrace  furnishings;  the  lamp,  and  imagine  what  it  does  after  dark.  Tapi 

pletes  the  explanation  of  how  the  house  and  garden  whiteness  of  the  lily  bed;  the  blueness  of  the  cush-  plan  creates  three  natural,  accessible  outdoor  liviiini 

join  together.  To  point  out  a  few  special  touches:  ions — all   these   against  the   redness   of  the   house.  for  entertaining,  family  living  and  children's  pi  S| 

the  whiteness  of  the  whitewashed  roof;  the  whiteness  And  don't  overlook  the  Tightness  of  the  old  street  how  the  house  and  the  garage  wrap  themselves i  ' 
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UCH  LUXURY 


a  iden,  which  functions  as  a  secluded  family  living  terrace, 
lop  all  around  the  stairs  to  the  basement  close  the  house  into 
z  es  or  open  it  to  spacious  airiness.  Note  big  closets,  walls 
al  lallow  storage  cabinets  to  keep  the  rooms  looking  neat. 


WILL  $30,000 
BUILD? 


Let  our  latest  Portfolio  House  answer  that  question  here  in 
eight  pages  of  pictures,  plans  and  elucidations;  of  furnishings 
and  appliances;  of  building  materials  and  materials 
for  decorating;  of  walls  that  fold,  doors  that  glide,  and 
planning  that  makes  a  luxury  of  home  life  here  inside  and  out. 

Start  right  off  with  the  luxury  of  good  lines  as  trim  and 
stylish  as  the  color  scheme  is  eye-catching.  Continue  with  a 
room  arrangement  that  takes  the  luxury  of  quiet  and 
privacy  for  granted,  and  takes  traffic  where  it  won"t  intrude. 
And  end  up  outdoors  with  landscaping  that  enlarges  every 
living  space  in  the  house  as  it  enhances  the  house  itself. 

Make  a  path  with  your  finger  through  the  floor  plan  of  the  house. 

Follow  the  family's  favorite  way  in  through  a  kitchen  planned  to  insure 

itself  against  disturbance.  Meander  through  the  family  room's 

informality,  with  a  glance  into  the  sunken  garden  for  outdoor  dining, 

and  on  into  the  sleeping  section  where  the  family  has  hit  the  jack  pot 

of  five  bedrooms.  Two  of  them  become  one  for  daytime  play,  with 

an  open-air  play  department  right  outside.  You  will  note  as  you  proceed 

through  the  pages  that  follow  that  luxury  for  the  parents 

has  not  been  overlooked  in  their  own  bedroom  and  bath.  And  finally 

from  the  front  entry,  which  feeds  into  all  parts  of  the  house, 

a  door  glides  open  into  a  living  room  delightfully  inviting,  yet  fortified 

against  intrusion  by  the  perfection  of  the  plan. 

These  are  the  luxuries  of  convenience  that  come  from  the  layout. 
Count  as  another  kind  the  luxury  of  the  rugged  hand-split  cedar 
shakes  with  which  the  roof  is  shingled  for  good  looks,  long  life  and 
low  maintenance.  Include  also  in  a  total  cost  that  is  certainly 
non-de-luxe  today  the  metal  gliding  sash  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and 
the  outside  wall  panels  that  are  a  dream  to  put  on  and  a  dream  to  paint. 

The  landscaping  is  a  luxury  in  the  same  sense  as  the  clothes  you  wear. 

It  not  only  makes  the  house  appear  at  its  best  in  public  but 

promotes  the  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  of  everyone  concerned. 

It  begins  with  the  grading  all  around  the  house  of  a  level 

earth  platform  retained  where  necessary  by  walls  and  only  an 

easy  step  down  from  the  floor  indoors.  Out  from  every  daytime  room 

are  smoothly  paved  areas  on  which  to  lounge,  entertain,  dine  or 

play  as  the  case  may  be.  A  close-up  path  against  the  house 

discourages  foundation  planting  and  promotes  the  outside  servicing 

of  the  house.  Elsewhere  the  platform  is  carpeted  with  finely  kept  lawn, 

except  for  a  summer-long  lily  bed  under  the  birch  tree  beside 

the  garage.  Besides  the  birch,  the  only  terrace  trees  are  the 

columnar  elms  which  provide  wonderful  screenlike  protection  for 

both  shade  and  privacy,  and  make  most  becoming  architectural  accents 

when  planted  singly  or  in  rows.  Beyond  the  platform,  the  idea 

is  to  plant  flowering  fruit,  native  shrubs,  and  cover  the 

ground  with  self-managing  orchard  grass  mixed  with  wild 

flowers.  Leaves  lots  of  time  for  luxuriating. 


PI,ANS  AVAILABLE  FROM  WILLIAMS  &  WELLS. 
1,!7  E.  57TH  ST..  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  V.  SIO. 


HOMEMAKING  EDITOR  .  Margaret  Davidson 

INTERIOR  DECORATING  EDITOR,  •  Cynthia  McAdoo  Wheatland 
CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  •  Richard  Pratt 
DESIGNERS  •  WUliams  &  Wells 
ARCHITECTURAL  EDITOR  •  John  Brenneman 
ASST.  ARCHITECTURAL  EDITOR  •  Anne  Fuller 
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Terraces  on  three  side 


THREEFOLD  LUXURY 

IN  LTVING  AJND  DINING  ROOMS... 


Comfort  and  elegance 

Spaciousness  and  to  spare 


iiminiiriEtti 

HllUf11i)iii]i 

iHliilliiii^ii 

PfllBlliff 

■ 


Walls  paneled  in  ash  plywood  are  stained  pale  greeny-blue, 
oak  floor  stained  same  color  and  waxed.  A  French-provincial 
reproduction  love  seat  in  yellow  linen  crowds  close  to  fire- 
place w-ith  Adam-type  mantel,  emphasizing  elegance  in  this 
view  of  the  living  room.  Sliding  door  is  open  into  entrance 
foyer,  louvered  doors  close  off  dining-laundry-kitchen  areas. 


ttl! 


An  air  of  hospitality  pervades  this  house  from  the  large  entrance  terrace 

on  one  side  of  the  living  room  to  the  charming  sunken  garden  off 

the  dining  room.  But  Avith  many  sliding  and  folding  doors,  the  challenge  of 

big  window  areas  and  very  little  wall  space  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the 

living  room,  furniture  centers  about  the  fireplace  with  the  large  sofa 

opposite,  in  front  of  long  window  wall.  These  windows  open  from  the  bottom, 

so  air  can  circulate  up  from  behind.  A  clear  traffic  lane  is  left  through  the 

middle  of  the  room  to  sliding  window  at  end.  This  room  is  always 

i)right,  but  never  glary,  the  afternoon  sun  being  shaded  by  trellis  outside, 

the  whole  atmosphere  cooled  by  soft  blue-green  colors.  The  basics  of  this  color 

scheme  carry  through  louvered  doors  into  the  dining  room.  Because  the 

same  problems  (little  wall  space,  large  sliding  windows,  several  doors) 

crop  up  here,  two  walls  are  papered,  windows  curtained  to  mat(;h. 

At  night  with  doors  closed  and  draperies  drawn,  the  dining  room  takes 

on  an  air  of  formal  elegance  that  contrasts  with  its  open  daytime  personality. 


I 
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Dmiort  preiiominate?  in  thi^       :         .  :  ■       i;iri_:it  navy  wool  rug  con- 

asts  with  pale  colors  of  paneled  walls,  printed  linen  upholstery.  Armchairs 
>me  in  a  bright  blue  finish,  have  white  fake-leather  cushions.  Narrow- widths  of 
adv-made  tambour  curtains  are  tacked  together  at  top  for  pretty  hanging,  ease 
laundering.  Extra  seating  in  twin  benches  that  are  light  and  comfortable. 


DINING  ROOM 
CAL  LUXURIES 


LI\  ING  ROOM 
OPTIOXAI.  LU'XU'RIES 

Pale  paneled  walls 
Pastel-tinted  floor 
Old  mantel 
Sliding  doors 
Terraces  on  two  sides 
Louvered  doors 

NECESS.\RY 

FOR  COMFORT 

\^ool  rug 
Fireplace 

Tambour  curtains — in  sections, 

easy  to  launder 
Plenty  of  book-storage  space 
Linen  upholstery  is  sturdy 

and  elegant 
\^  bite  chair  seats  are  plastic 
Extra  seating  in  charming 

little  benches 


In  the  dining  room,  the  cool  feeling  of  blues  and  greens  is  set  off  by  clear  coral 
plastic  on  chairs,  the  hot  colors  of  the  still-life  art.  Draperies  match  the  be- 
butterfhed  wallpaper  and  the  colors  are  echoed  in  turquoise-and-green  rubber-tile 
Soor.  Roomy  buffet  shelf  is  of  realer-than-real  false  marfele.  Again,  benches  for 
more  seating:  these  are  metal  with  sailcloth  seats  and  can  be  used  outdoors. 


Sliding  window  wall 
Sunken  garden  patio 
Extra  metal  benches — 
for  indoor/outdoor  use 
\^alnut-topped  table  with 
tiqued  base  and  chairs 
walls,  matching  draperies 


5S.\RY 

'OR  COMFORT 

Rubber-tile  floor 
lastic  upholstery  on  chairs 
Pseudo-marble  buff^et  shelf 
le  torage  for  china  and  linens 
SHding  doors  into  laimdry 
and  children's  area 
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BEAUTIES 
THAT  ARE  OPTIONAL 

Elegant  four-poster  bed 

Richly  embroidered  linen  pillowcases 

(from  a  rich  aunt) 
Green  silk-taffeta  bed  curtain 

(worth  saving  for) 
Gold-flowered  tiles  in  the  bath 

(prettier  than  plain  ones) 
Twin  washbasins 

(a  Continental  touch  of  comfort) 


BEAUTIES 
THAT  ARE  BUILT-IN 

Shower  stall  of  glass  with  sliding  doors 
Underfoot  good  looks— green  rubber  tile 
in  bath,  Japanese  matting  in  bedroom 
Flattering  mirrors — attached  to  wall 
Ample  storage  in  the  under-basin  cabinets 


The  master  bedroom  can  be  dressed  up  or  down. 
Its  rattan  bianVet  chest,  brass  fitted,  costs  $65.  Most  of 
the  floor  tias  light  green  matting,  .'56"  wide  and  $1  a  yard, 
with  a  scarlet  rug  at  the  bedside  that  looks  like 
a  splurge  but  is  actually  cotton  and  reasonable. 
Leafy-green-and-rose  wallpaper  is  heartening  to  wake 
up  to.  We  use(i  Hitchcock  night  tables,  an 
eighteentli-century  chair;  you  can  start  on  an 
nnpainled  budget  or  wilii  heirlooms. 


A  charming  bedroom 

witli  a  practical  side- 
large  closets,  built-in  storage, 
tougli  floor  covering 


WILLIS 


BEAUTY  A:ND  SIMPLICITY 

IN  MASTER  BEDROOM 

AND  BATH 


A  perfect  bath- 
patterned  tiles  and  glowin: 
floor  are  eminently  practical 


The  bath  is  as  sunny  as  spring  with  white-and-yellow 
Spanish  wall  tiles,  accents  of  buttercup  yellow  in  towels 
and  storage  cupboards,  green-striped  chintz  curtains 
at  high-set  windows.  For  luxurious  showering 
there's  the  plate-glass  stall  fully  enclosing  the  tub, 
with  smooth  sliding  doors  of  chrome-plated  steel. 
Floor  is  green  rubber  tile,  pleasant  to  the  sole. 
With  twin  basins,  two  of  the  family 
can  wash  at  once  to  save  that  a.m.  queue. 


AIOR] 
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PORTFOLIO  HOUSE  Xr 


A  DREAM  ROOM  FOR  CHILDREN 


1  big  room  by  day 

^        ^    .  ^  bedrooms  at  night 

fenced  play  yard  is 

extra  outdoor  room 


This  room  is  a  dream  come  true-large  and  sunny,  its  wide  windows 
open  directly  onto  a  play  yard.  Charr^  combines  w  th  nractica  y 
in  a  b.g  way.  Pract.ca  ity  in  the  vinyl-tile  floor,  warm,  quiet^ 
easy  to  mamtain;  ,n  the  built-in,  underbed  sto  age;  in  ?he  decorated 

E  rf  irXkb  •     "™      ''''  r'''''"^  ^'^"P flowerpo  wS 
has  a  real  blackboard  wntmg  surface,  co-ordinated  butterflies 

swarming  around  the  wall  lamp;  in  chintz  curtains  with  hirsame  motif- 

in  the  washable  panda  rug.  And  best  of  all,  a  folding  door  that  ' 

converts  two  bedrooms  into  one  big  indoor-outdoor  play  area 


CHILDREN'S  ROOM  OPTIONAL  LUXURIES 

fenced  play  area  .  halnZrf  sldbT '  "^^^^^  *  ^^^^'"^  ^"^-^ 

NECESSARY  FOR  COMFORT 

tile  floor  •  washable  paint  on  walls 
washable  corduroy  bedspreads  .  child-size  teak  tables  .  folding  door  making  two  rooms 


In  Builder's  Budget 

Cabinets.  These  of  steel  have  baked  finish. 
Counters.  Blue  surface  is  plastic,  edged  with 

stainless  steel. 
Sink.  This  one  stainless  with  single  lever  control 

has  30"  dishwasher  beside  it  for 

after-dinner  leisure. 

Floor.  Here  gray  vinyl  in  new  4"  strip. 

BEAUTIES 
THAT  ARE  OPTIONAL 

Supplied  by  Owner 

A  big  refrigerator,  with  silvery  finish, 
perishables  above,  freezer  below. 

A  range — with  two  glassed  ovens  at  eye  level. 

Indoor  barbecue  for  year-round  variety  and  fun. 

A  breakfast  table  to  match  the  counters. 

Decorative  lighted  soffit  over  sink. 


Who  can  keep  out  of  the  kitchen  when  it's  so 
sociable?  Not  we.  In  building  the  iiouse. 
we  all  clustered  here  for  coffee  talk  around  the 
table.  There's  so  much  space  and  privacy 
in  U-shaped  cooking  corner  that  snack-seekers 
are  never  underfoot  and  helpers  at  the 
built-in  barbecue  have  room  galore.  Next  tn 
refrigerator  is  a  5-foot  stretch  of  countei . 
In  the  corner:  rotating  cabinets.  Outside,  tli( 
refrigerator  is  stainless  steel;  inside,  a  new  air- 
flow system  that  does  away  with  defrosting. 


A  KITCHEN  WHERE  ONE  CAN  WORK  AND  JJO 


See-how  it's  planned  with  a  dining-room  door 

at  left,  a  breezeway  door  at  right  for 

carrying  meals  to  lawn  or  patio.  Sink 

at  end  of  room  faces  the  woods  and 

looks  down  into  the  sunken  garden  near  the 

dining  room.  If  you  cooked  for  a  battalion, 

you'd  never  run  out  of  counter  space  here. 


Around  the  charcoal  barbecue  are 
ceramic  tiles  with  a  leaf  design,  which  have 
been  repeated  with  stencils  on  the  window 
valances.  All  barbecue  tools  and  tongs 
have  room  in  cupboard  underneath. 


I 


OWE)  CAN  HAVE  FUN 


riie  IuIjIl-  ha>  a  [jehbled-look  plastic  top,  and 
a  single  leg  so  mop-up  of  floors  takes 
few  strokes.  Below  the  wall  ovens  you  see  a  handy 
carving-board  counter  that  folds  down  when  desired. 
Ceiling  fan  wafts  away  steam  from  the  cooking 
units  that  disappear  when  not  in  use. 


WTietlier  it's  for  newlyweds  or  for  a  full  house, 

this  kitchen  knows  its  work  and  does  it  with  least  effort. 
It  shows  off  a  good  wife  to  perfection. 


Cooking  center  in  use  has  four 
surface  units,  and  the  ovens  take 
cakes  and  roasts.  Automatic  safety 
catch  holds  units  when  you  work; 
later  they  slide  back  out  of  sight. 


IHE  LAUNDRY'S  LUXURY  IS  ITS  LOCATION 


Close  to  the  bedrooms  is  a  spanking-fresh 
idry  center,  lined  up  along  a  wall. 


Because  it's  nearby  a  bath,  the  plumbing  arrangements 
here  are  moneysaving.  The  whole  laundry  line-up,  including  washer, 
dryer  and  tub,  takes  6^2  feet.  You  can  close  it  all  in  with 
folding  doors  if  you  like,  but  we  think  it's  attractive 
and  functional  enough  to  stay  as  is.  The  washer  has  a  separate 
wash-and-wear  cycle  plus  settings  for  normal  washes. 
The  dryer  has  moisture  and  heat  piped  outside 
for  comfort.  Ironing  board  fits  in  a  slender  cupboard  nearby. 


( 
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No  marriage  will  be  successful  merely  because  two  persons  go  through  a 
wedding  ceremony,  or  even  because  they  feel  at  that  time  strongly  attracted  to 
each  other.  Success  requires  a  strong  determination  to  succeed,  along  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  to  do.  This  knowledge  is  normally  provided  by  growing 
up  in  a  happy  family.  Kenneth  and  Ava,  whose  failure  is  here  described, 
had  neither  of  these  advantages — and  did  not  want  them!  They  were  more 
interested  in  failing  than  in  succeeding.  If  they  had  been  willing  to  change  their 
focus;  to  concentrate  on  building  interests  in  common;  providing  an 
atmosphere  of  love  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  as  well  as  themselves; 
associating  with  other  happily  married  couples,  they  would  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  creating  a  happy  home.  But  they  did  almost  everything  wrong, 
and  by  the  time  they  came  to  the  American  Institute  of  Family 
Relations  they  were  not  really  looking  for  help — merely  for  an  audience.  .  .  . 
The  counselor  in  this  case  was  Dr.  Harold  G.  Ronning. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.  D.  General  Director. 


Not 


sill':  "I  loved  Kenneth  so  much.  I  wanted  desperately  to  please  him.  '  I 

Even  after  our  children  were  born,  I  waited  on  him  like  an  Indian  squax? 
His  demands  were  insatiable." 


III'!:  "Ava  is  a  wretched  housekeeper.  She  would  spend  three  hours 

drifting  from  one  task  to  another,  finishing  nothing.  Then  she  would  colla] 
from  fatigue.  My  mother  is  a  whiz  at  keeping  house." 


"Kenneth ':.  tantrums  were  a  regular  thing.  Once  he  threatened 
to  kill  himself  because  I  wouldn't  get  another  loan  from 
mother.  I  ran  to  the  neighbors.  He  came  after  me  and  smashed 
one  of  their  windows,  f  asked  for  the  loan." 


\\  \  I  I  I  l>  III  i;  SIIH,:  "If  Kenneth 
doesn't  catch  up  with  his  child-support 
payments  by  the  fifteenth  of  next  month, 
he  will  have  to  go  to  jail,"  said  bright- 
haired  Ava,  slender  as  a  newly  planted  wil- 
low tree.  She  was  twenty-eight,  her  voice 
was  sweet  in  tone,  sympathetic  but  firm. 

"Unless  Kenneth  learns  self-discipline 
now,  unless  somebody  compels  him  to 
curb  his  temper  and  face  his  responsibil- 
ities, he  will  never  amount  to  anything. 
Kenneth  is  versatile  and  talented,  loaded 
with  charm,  and  if  he  masters  himself  he 
can  achieve  usefulness  and  success.  I  rec- 
ognize his  good  points,  even  though  I  filed 
suit  for  divorce  six  months  ago. 

"Frankly,  I'm  less  interested  in  receiving 
Kenneth's  checks  than  1  am  in  helping  him 
learn  the  lesson  he  so  badly  needs  to  learn. 
My  mother  won't  let  our  daughters  and 
me  starve — at  the  moment  we  are  occupy- 
ing the  guest  suite  in  her  town  house  rent- 
free — and  consequently  the  money  Ken- 
neth owes  isn't  an  acute  financial  neces- 
sity. Nevertheless,  he  is  four  months  in 
arrears.  It  is  wicked  of  him  to  ignore  his 
obligations  to  his  children.  According  to 
my  lawyer,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  if  I  allowed 
Ken  to  evade  his  duty  as  a  father. 

"When  you  come  right  down  to  it.  Ken 
didn't  ever  support  the  girls  and  me  with 
any  consistency.  If  paying  the  bills  turned 
out  to  be  inconvenient  and  prevented  him 
from  buying  a  new  car,  a  boat,  fishing 
tackle,  a  new  shotgun,  my  mother  had  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  He  has  worked  hard, 
but  has  always  spent  more  than  he  earned. 
He  has  always  thrown  away  money  on 
things  he  wanted  for  himself.  Last  week- 
end, I'm  told,  he  drove  up  to  Arrowhead 
with  several  guests  for  the  opening  of  the 
trout  season;  Arrowhead  is  a  luxury. 

"The  child-support  decreed  by  the  court 
is  modest;  S40  a  week.  The  girls  and  I 
couldn't  live  on  that  amount  even  if  1  got 
it  regularly,  but  the  principle  is  important.  I 
shouldn't  have  to  humiliate  myself  by  ask- 
ing mother  for  every  penny  in  my  purse. 

"The  other  day  she  had  to  buy  new 
shoes  for  both  girls.  Alice  and  Jane  are 
begging  for  bicycles  and  blaming  me  be- 
cause they  have  none.  The  week  Kenneth 
and  1  separated,  the  very  same  week,  he 
went  on  a  spending  spree  and  used  my 


mother's  credit  to  acquire  S360  worth  of 
clothes  for  himself  and  bicycles  for  the 
girls.  When  the  final  break  came  I  couldn't 
return  his  clothes  to  the  store — most  of 
them  were  on  his  back — but  I  could  and 
did  return  the  bicycles.  Kenneth  has  done 
his  level  best  to  convince  our  daughters- 
he  has  visitation  rights — that  I'm  a  meani 
mommie  for  not  permitting  them  to  accept 
his  gifts. 

"My  husband  is  capable  of  earning  $25C 
a  week  or  more.  When  my  lawyer  brought 
him  into  court,  Kenneth  overestimated  hii 
expenses  and  underestimated  his  income 
Fortunately,  the  judge  was  not  deceived  b) 
his  sad  tale  of  poverty.  It  was  the  judge- 
not  my  lawyer,  not  myself — who  orderec 
Ken  to  pay  up  or  be  jailed  for  contempt  o 
court.  And  the  judge  represents  the  lawo 
the  land!  Kenneth  has  always  thougji 
laws  were  made  for  other  people,  that  h 
could  do  exactly  as  he  chose.  If  he  refuse 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  surely  it  i 
simple  justice  that  he  be  punished. 

"In  spite  of  everything,  I  don't  hat 
Kenneth.  In  some  ways,  physical  wayi 
perhaps  I  still  love  him.  1  miss  the  sexufi 
part  of  our  marriage.  Whenever  he  dropj  { 
by  mother's  place  with  a  basketful  of  freslj 
excuses  I  telephone  a  friend  to  come  an;^ 
sit  in  on  our  conversation;  I  don't  entire!!  | 
trust  myself  not  to  be  hugged  and  kissej 
into  a  reconciliation. 

"Even  now  1  remember  my  first  meetir| 
with  Ken.  I  was  fifteen,  he  was  twenty, 
girl  friend  and  1  were  hiking  into  tow 
from  my  parents'  summer  cottage  at  t)| 
shore.  Kenny  and  a  friend  of  his  dn 
past  in  a  red  convertible  and  stopped 
offered  us  a  ride.  I  was  unsophisticatj 
and  shy.  I  wouldn't  accept  the  ride  ui 
Kenny  persuaded  his  friend  to  tu| 
around — it  was  his  friend's  car— and 
back  and  meet  my  parents.  From  then 
we  considered  ourselves  sweethearts.  B| 
had  reservations  about  Ken,  plenty 
them,  but  from  the  beginning  mother 
almost  as  sold  on  his  charm  as  I 
Whenever  he  brought  me  roses— he  v 
working  at  the  country  club  and  wheed 
the  flowers  from  the  gardener  there- 
brought  an  extra  big  bouquet  for  her. 
that  summer  he  buried  us  in  roses. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  182 
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PEA  VICHYSSOISE 

Simmer  2  cups  coarsely  diced,  peeled  raw  potato;  >2  cup  minced  scaliions  and  2 
cups  raw  green  peas  in  3  cups  chicken  broth  until  barely  tender.  Put  vegetables 
and  consomme  through  a  food  mill  or  fine  sieve  so  that  vegetables  are  pureed. 
Season  with  )  2  teaspoon  salt  and  h  teaspoon  celery  salt.  Cool  mixture  slightly 
and  stir  in  2  cups  heavy  cream.  Chill  well  and  serve.  Makes  6-8  servings. 

GLAZED  HAM  WITH  APPLE-RAISIN  SAUCE 

Place  a  3H-4-pound  boned,  rolled  and  cooked  ham  in  a  roasting  pan  and  bake, 
uncovered,  for  45  minutes  in  a  moderately  slow  oven,  325°  F.  Now  score  criss- 
cross fashion,  stud  with  cloves.  Brush  with  a  glaze  made  by  combining  1  cup  light 
brown  sugar  with  6  tablespoons  cider  vinegar  and  3  tablespoons  dry  mustard. 
Bake  ham  45-60  minutes  more,  basting  frequently  with  glaze.  Serve  with  Apple- 
Raisin  Sauce.  Blend  2  tablespoons  each  light-brown  sugar,  cornstarch  and  melted 
butter.  Gradually  add  2  cups  apple  cider  and  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thickened  and  smooth.  Add  I  cup  seedless  raisins  and  cook  over  medium  heat, 
stirring  occasionally,  for  15-20  minutes.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


Always  welconw  .  .  .  any  f>iu'sl  tvho 
drops  in,  It  'e^ve  a  big  pol  of  fiumho  on, 
a  "typically  Alahaina  recipe^' — shrimp 
biibbllnfi  in  an  hrrby  lonialo  saiicp 
with  onions  and  colery  and  dots  of  green 
pepper.  To  go  with  it,  the  fluffiest 
of  white  rice,  a  salad  cool  and  crisp. 


CRKOLE  GUMBO 
FLUFFY  RICE 
CRISP  GREEN  SALAD 
WI  TH  CROUTONS 
FRUIT  SHERBET 
\PPLE  HERMIT  COOKIES 
COFFEE  OR  TEA 


Hospitality  is  not  merely  a  gesture  of  good  will.  Its  religious  sig- 
nificance is  suggested  by  the  name  commonly  given  the  stranger 
entertained:  "guest  of  God."  There  is  a  religious  connotation,  also, 
in  the  Arab  proverb:  "He  who  has  bread  is  debtor  to  him  who  has 
none."  I  remember  the  story  of  a  rural  minister  who,  when  visiting 
the  home  of  a  poverty-stricken  parishioner,  was  invited  to  share  the 
meager  supper.  The  pastor  wondered  what  grace  would  be  used  over 
the  bowl  of  gruel.  As  they  bowed  their  heads,  he  was  touched  to  hear 
his  host  pray  simply,  "We  thank  Thee,  God,  that  we  have  Thee  and 
all  this  besides." 

Ministers  are  often  entertained,  but  even  more  frequently  it  is  they 
who  are  the  hosts.  Their  wives  must  be  ready  at  all  times — occa- 
sionally on  short  notice — to  plan  and  prepare  a  dinner,  tea  or  lunch- 
eon, to  receive  guests  graciously.  Writes  one  minister's  wife,  "The 
past  three  weeks  I  have  entertained  375  people  in  our  home."  And 
from  another,  "We  are  planning  an  open  house  at  the  manse  next 
Sunday  for  our  2800  members — of  course,  not  all  of  them  will  be 
able  to  come!"  So  read  letters  from  preachers'  wives  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  "first  ladies" 
of  the  church  should  excel  as  hostesses. 

We  admire  a  hostess  who  welcomes  us  unexpectedly  into  her  home 
and  does  not  apologize  for  it  or  the  fare  put  before  us.  The  surround- 
ings are  forgotten  in  the  hospitality. 

The  true  hostess  is  the  one  whose  quiet  presence  we  seek.  To  be 
with  her  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  we  come  away  restored  in 
soul  as  well  as  body.  For  her,  entertaining  is  a  labor  of  love,  never  a 
hurried  or  worried  task.  Her  doors  are  open  to  all  guests,  the  invited 
as  well  as  the  "merry,  but  unlook'd  for  guest"  who,  as  William 
Combe  wrote,  "full  often  proves  to  be  the  best."  For  each  she  creates 
a  spirit  of  hospitality  that  seems  to  say,  "Here  are  warmth  and 
quietness  and  love.  We  want  to  share  them  with  you." 


Open  house  .  .  .for  guests  unlimited!  Feathery 
butterscotch  tea  rolls,  lemon-cake  squares 
crowned  with  a  sugary  glaze, 
a  gay  sandwich  assortment,  tiny  teacakes 
lopped  with  swirls  of  pale  pink  icing  and  drifts 
of  coconut,  fragile  cornucopias  hf  the 
crispest  shells  imaginable  filled  with  a  fluff 
of  almond-flavored  whipped  cream. 


Clip  these  recipes  and  add  them  to  the  50  treasures 

you'll  find  in  the  new  Journal  Recipe  Treasure  Box. 
.  ,  To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  $1.35  (Pennsylvania 

^^ox»"»  residents  add  4%  Pennsylvania  .•iaies  lax)  to  Ladies' 

.jtii^  -  Home  Journal  Recipes,  Dept.  10,  Independence  Square, 
,1^''^         Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only. 


CRANBERRIED  RED  CABBAGE 

Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  in  a  saucepan  and  saute  2  tablespoons  minced  onion] 
until  tender.  Add  6  cups  shredded  red  cabbage,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  ]i  cup  water. 
Cover  and  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Stir  in  2  cups  fresh  cranberries  and  34  cupj 
water.  Simmer  until  cranberries  are  tender,  about  5  minutes.  Add  '  2  cup  brownj 
sugar,  3  tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar  (or,  if  you  prefer,  }i  cup  red  wine)  and] 
34  teaspoon  powdered  cardamom.  Heat  thoroughly.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


SAUCEPAN  BROWNIES 

Place  3  3  cup  butter  and  2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate  in  a  saucepan  and  mehl 
together  over  a  low  heat,  stirring  frequently.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in,  in  thiij 
order:  1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  '2  teaspoon  vanilla,  '4  cup  flour,  34  teaspoon  1 
and  3^2  cup  chopped  pecans.  Pour  batter  into  a  greased  8"x  8"x  2"  baking  pan  i 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375  °  P.,  for  25-30  minutes  or  until  brownies  art 
firm  and  begin  to  pull  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Cut  into  2"  squa 
Makes  16  brownies,  the  chewy  variety.  ^1 


CREOLE  GUMBO 

Warm  2  tablespoons  bacon  drippings  in  a  kettle.  Now  add  1  green  peppei 
minced;  I  onion,  minced;  and  2  stalks  celery,  diced.  Saute  over  a  low  heat  fa 
about  5  minutes.  Blend  in  2  tablespoons  flour.  Now  add  one  1 -pound- 14-ouna 
can  tomatoes  and  one  1 5 '  2-ounce  can  diced  okra.  Season  with  I  -I '  2  teaspooq 
salt,  Vs,  teaspoon  pepper  and  I  clove  garlic,  crushed.  Now  add  2  cups  cooke 
fresh,  frozen  or  canned  sH'"iiiip.  crab  or  chicken  meat  cut  into  bite-sized  piece| 
Simmer  for  10  mii.ates.  Remove  from  heat  and  blend  in  1  tablespoon  gumb 
file.  Simmer  (do  not  boil)  5  minutes  more  and  serve  with  fluffy  boiled  ric 
Makes  7  cups  gumbo. 


"ream  '  2  cup  butter  with  l_Cjjp  brown  sugar.  Add  2  eggs  and  beat  well.  Stir  in  1 
up  each  chopped  dates  and  peeled  apple  and  cup  each  rolled  oats  and 
hopped  walnuts.  Add  1 H  cups  flour,  sifted  with  ^2  teaspoon  each  cinnamon 
nd  baking  powder  and  }4  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  well  and  drop  by  spoonfuls  onto  a 
Lteased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  15  minutes. 
I  lakes  4-5  dozen  cookies. 


BU'  ERSCOTCH  TEA  ROLLS 

eat  21'2  cups  milk  to  the  simmering  point;  add  }^  cup  butter  and  remove  from 
.'at,  stirring  to  melt  butter.  Combine  2  packages  yeast  and     cup  sugar.  When 
ilk-butter  mixture  is  lukewarm,  stir  in  yeast  mixture.  Beat  2  eggs  until  frothy 
id  work  in  along  with  7  cups  flour  and  214  teaspoons  salt  to  form  a  soft  dough. 
>rinkle  dough  with  flour,  shape  into  a  ball  in  mixing  bowl,  cover  and  chill.  Re- 
.  ove  from  refrigerator  and  let  stand,  covered,  at  room  temperature  for  3  hours 
•hfore  shaping  into  rolls.  For  the  glaze:  mix  2  cups  light  brown  sugar,  }  2  cup 
ftened  butter  and  5  tablespoons  light  corn  sirup.  To  shape  the  rolls,  pinch  off 
ough  dough  to  roll  a  strip  about  20"  long  by  4"  wide  by  %"  thick.  Do  this  on  a 
'Ured  board.  Now  spread  strip  of  dough  with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle  lightly 
th  cinnamon.  Roll  dough  up  so  that  you  have  a  roll  20"  long.  Generously 
;ase  muffin  tins — use  those  with  very  small  cup  sizes  for  tea  rolls.  Place  34 
ispoonful  glaze  in  the  bottom  of  each  cup.  Now  slice  across  the  roll  of  dough 
1"  intervals  to  form  rolls.  Place  in  muffin  tins,  cover  with  a  cloth,  and  let  rise 
til  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  at  400°  F.  for  12-15  minutes  or  until  rolls  are  golden 
3wn  and  glaze  bubbles  up.  Remove  from  oven  and  invert  immediately  on  a 
king  sheet.  Lift  off  muffin  tins,  letting  glaze  run  down  over  rolls.  Don't  bum 
ur  fingers!  Makes  about  1 1  dozen  tea  rolls. 


LEMON-CAKE  SQUARES 

Cream  6  tablespoons  butter  with  1  cup  sugar.  Now  mix  in  in  this  order:  2  beaten 
eggs,  1 34  cups  sifted  flour,  1  }4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  }4  teaspoon  salt,  14 
cup  milk  and  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon.  Pour  batter  into  a  greased  13"  x  9"  x  2" 
baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  25  minutes.  Meanwhile, 
mix  cup  sugar  with  the  juice  of  1  lemon.  When  cake  has  baked  25  minutes, 
carefully  spoon  lemon-sugar  mixture  over  the  top  and  bake  5  minutes  more.  Cut 
while  still  warm  into  1"  squares.  Makes  about  1 17  tea-sized  cakes. 


HORNS  OF  PLENTY 

Beat  5  tablespoons  superfine  sugar,  214  tablespoons  flour,  2  eggs  plus  1  egg  yolk 
with  a  rotary  beater  until  thick  and  lemon-colored.  Grease  and  warm  a  baking 
sheet  and  drop  mixture  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  it.  Spread  each  to  a  diameter  of 
about  2"  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  for  4  to  5  minutes  or  until  golden 
around  the  edges.  Remove  from  the  sheet  while  hot  and  immediately  roll  into 
horns.  Cool  and  fill  with  almond-flavored  whipped  cream :  2  cups  heavy  cream 
beaten  until  stiff  with  5  34  tablespoons  sugar  and  1 34  teaspoons  almond  flavoring. 
Makes  about  50  horns. 
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By  JOAN  FONTAINE 

AS  TOLD  TO  JEAN  ANDERSON 


Give  me  books,  good  music,  a  garden  to  work  and  I'm  content.  Give  me  a  kitchen,  pots,  pans 
and  solitude  and  Vm  in  heaven!  At  heart,  I'm  a  homebody,  a  country  girl— and  proud  of  it. 
As  a  child  I  developed  an  interest  in  cooking,  partly  because  I  was  given  a  toy  stove  on  my 
ninth  birthday,  but  mostly  because  poor  health  kept  me  indoors  and  out  of  the  whoop- 
ing activities  my  friends  were  enjoying.  Whenever  I  was  very,  very  good,  I  was  allowed 
to  cook  the  dinner.  And  today,  if  I'm  lucky,  my  active  life  permits  the  same  privilege. 
With  me,  cooking  is  a  hobby — and  much,  much  more.  It's  an  intellectual  and  creative  interest, 
excellent  therapy  too.  Whenever  I'm  overworked  or  tired  or  just  plain  bored — even 
if  it's  the  middle  of  the  night — I  shut  myself  in  the  kitchen  and  bake  a  cake. 
Working  with  my  hands,  I  forget  my  troubles  so  that  1  come  from  the  kitchen  refreshed, 
often  stimulated  with  a  new  attack  on  a  difficult  role  or  an  idea  for  a  television  show. 


Cool  honeydew  balls 
garland  a  delicate 
iced  cantaloupe  mold:  a 
party-perfect  dessert. 


A  favorite  soup  of  mine 
avocados  pureed  and  curried — 
good  hot  or  cold. 


My  idea  of  a  sumptuous  meal:  herh-gravy- 
glazed  sweetbreads  atop  buttery  toast  rounds 

combined  with  sauteed  mushrooms  and  olives. 
To  go  with  it :  succulent  bean-sprout  salad. 


My  husband.  Collier  Young,  likes  to  broil  meat,  so  we  gather  by  the  fire  on  cool 
nights.  Manila,  niy  adopted  daughter,  sets  the  table,  I  loss  the  salad,  we  all  have  fun ! 


Cooking  is  an  art  all  women  should  know.  My  daughters, 
Debbie  and  Martita,  have  taken  to  it  with  great  gusto. 
Almost  any  rainy  day  you'll  find  us  up  to  our  elbows  in  flour  and 
frosting.  But  we  have  /mh  in  our  kitchen.  And  as  long  as  my 
girls  will  one  day  associate  cooking  with  pleasure  and  happy 
family  days,  they're  way  ahead.  And  as  their  mother,  1  am  too. 
Frankly,  half  the  fun  of  entertaining  for  me  is  a  kind  of  culinary 
exhibitionism.  That's  why  i  delight  in  serving  entire  menus 
with  a  national  theme:  an  Andalusian  luncheon,  for  example, 
or  an  English  brunch.  After  studying  gourmet  courses  for  years, 
I  began  to  develop  my  own  recipes  so  that  today  I  doubt  if  I  serve 
anything  that  isn't  an  original.  I  keep  a  carefully  filed 
index  of  recipes  and  menus  served  to  each  guest  so  that  he 
may  never  be  served  the  same  dish  twice  at  my  table. 
I  do  the  cooking  for  company  as  well  as  for  family — and  it's 
fun  if  the  people  are  congenial  and  appreciate  good  food. 
It's  terribly  difficult  and  discouraging  to  cook  for  someone 
who  has  no  palate.  But  there's  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  cooking  for  someone  who  has — like  my  husband. 


I«IED  AVOCADO  SOUP 

paute  1  onion,  minced,  and  I  stalk  celery,  thinly  sliced,  in  2  tablespoons  butter 
until  tender.  Add  2  tablespoons  flour  and  blend  in  well.  Now  stir  in  2  cups 
.  ;hicken  stock  and  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened  and  smooth.  Season 
;|vith  1  tablespoon  each  lemon  juice,  tarragon  vinegar  and  prepared  horse-radish, 
clove  garlic,  crushed,  I  H  teaspoons  curry  powder,  I  teaspoon  salt,  and  ]/& 
jleaspoon  each  pepper,  allspice  and  powdered  tarragon.  Simmer  slowly.  Mean- 
avhile,  peel,  pit  and  cube  I  ripe  avocado.  Dip  cubes  in  lemon  juice  and  put 
Ihrough  a  food  mill.  Blend  avocado  puree  into  the  soup  mixture.  Now  slowly 
Jour  soup  into  2  cups  milk,  stirring  constantly.  Return  soup  to  pan  and  heat 
firough  or  chill  and  serve  cold.  To  garnish  each  serving,  crisp  bacon  crumbles. 
Makes  5  cup#  soup. 


|>LE-PLUM  SHERBET 

I'over  2  cups  purple  plums  with  just  enough  water  to  keep  them  from  burning 
lid  simmer  gently  for  about  10  minutes  or  until  tender.  Now  pit  and  puree  the 
llums  (you'll  have  about  1  cup  plum  puree).  Add  the  juice  of  1  >•>  lemons,  the 
rated  rind  of  1  lemon,  I  cup  sugar  and  simmer  all  together  slowly,  stirring 
Ixasionally,  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  (You  may  use  the  canned  purple  plums, 
lyou  like.  If  you  do,  drain  plums  of  liquid,  and  if  they  are  syrup-pack,  reduce 
lie  amount  of  sugar  in  the  recipe  to  cup.)  Remove  puree  mixture  from  heat 
lid  cool.  Add  1  Vi  cups  buttermilk  and  Ya  teaspoon  salt.  Pour  into  a  refrigerator 
lay  and  partially  freeze.  Remove  from  refrigerator  and  beat  until  fluffy  and 
liooth.  Return  to  tray  and  freeze  until  firm.  Makes  4  servings. 
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SWEETBREADS  A  LA  FINANCIERE 

Simmer  2  pairs  sweetbreads  for  15  minutes  in  2  quarts  salted  water  to  which  M 
cup  lemon  juice  has  been  added.  Now  plunge  sweetbreads  into  ice  water.  Saute 
1  onion  and  1  carrot,  each  peeled  and  thinly  sliced,  in  3  tablespoons  melted 
butter  with  3  sprigs  parsley,  I  bay  leaf,  crushed,  and  H  teaspoon  thyme  until 
vegetables  are  tender.  Place  vegetables  in  a  shallow  casserole,  sprinkle  with  1 
teaspoon  each  salt  and  flour.  Carefully  peel  membrane  from  the  sweetbreads 
and  separate  each  pair  into  4  parts.  Lay  sweetbreads  on  vegetables  md  add  I 
cup  chicken  stock  and,  if  you  like,  H  cup  dry  white  wine.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  1-1 3^  hours,  basting  occasionally.  Using  a  round  cutter 
l>y/'  in  diameter,  cut  8  rounds  from  sliced  white  bread  and  saute  in  H  cup 
melted  butter  until  crisply  golden.  Now  saute  24  small  mushroom  caps  and  24 
pitted  green  olives  in  2  tablespoons  butter  for  10  minutes.  Add  K  cup  orange 
juice,  I  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  ]4  teaspoon  salt  and  %  teaspoon  pepper  and 
simmer  10-15  minutes  longer.  When  sweetbreads  are  done,  remove  liquid  from 
casserole,  strain  it  and  stir  in  a  smooth  paste  made  by  blending  1  tablespoon 
flour  with  2  tablespoons  cold  water.  Heat  and  stir  until  thickened  and  smooth. 
Serve  sweetbreads  on  hot  toast  rounds,  garlanding  the  mushrooms  and  olives. 
Top  with  some  of  the  sauce— any  remaining  comes  to  the  table  in  its  own  bowl.To 
garnish:  lemon  wedges,  grape  clusters,  parsley  fluffs.  Makes  4-6  servings. 


LORENZO  DRESSING 

Mix  together  in  this  order:  3{i  cup  olive  oil,  J:i  cup  red  wine  vinegar,  }/i  teaspoon 
prepared  mustard,  I  teaspoon  each  salt  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  %  teaspoon 
pepper,  M  cup  chili  sauce  and  '  i  cup  finely  chopped  water  cress.  It's  easiest  to 
do  this  in  a  shaker  bottle.  Serve  over  any  green  salad  or  over  Sunset  Salad. 
Makes  I  H  cups  dressing. 


SUNSET  SALAD 

Break  up  enough  tender  cabbage  leaves  to  measure  4  cups  (do  this  just  as  you 
would  prepare  lettuce  for  a  green  salad).  Now  add  I  cup  each  Swiss  cheese  and 
cooked  ham  cut  into  julienne  strips,  I  cup  cooked  chicken  cut  into  bite-sized 
pieces,  and  K  cup  cooked  tongue  cut  into  thin  strips.  Top  with  i/^  to  %  cup 
Lorenzo  Dressing  and  toss  lightly  to  mix.  Serve  as  a  luncheon  main  course. 
Makes  4-6  servings. 


BEAN-SPROUT  SALAD 

Saute  8  strips  bacon  until  crisp  and  brown.  Drain  on  paper  toweling  and  save 
cup  of  the  drippings  for  the  dressing.  To  the  cooled  drippings,  add  cup 
red  wine  vinegar,  I  clove  garlic,  crushed,  y.\  teaspoon  salt,  '  2  teaspoon  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  and  Vn  teaspoon  each  dry  mustard  and  pepper,  Reheat  dress- 
ing. Now  for  the  salad:  Wash  2  quarts  fresh  bean  sprouts  well  (you  may  use  the 
canned).  Place  them  in  a  colander  and  run  hot  water  over  them  for  2  3  minutes 
to  wilt  them  slightly.  Place  the  sprouts  in  a  large  salad  bowl;  add  10  12  scallions, 
finely  sliced,  3  tablespoons  minced  green  pepper,  2  tablespoons  minced  pimienio 
and  top  with  the  hot  dressing.  Toss  lightly  and  let  marinate  at  room  temperature 
for  about  45  minutes.  Add  the  8  strips  bacon,  crumbled,  toss  salad  again  and 
serve  garnished  with  a  crisp  ruff  of  greens.  Makes  about  6  to  8  servings. 


BREAST  OF  LAMB,  CALIFORNIA  STYLE 

Have  your  butcher  cut  3  pounds  breast  of  lamb  into  pieces  4"  long  and  the  width 
of  the  ribs  and  trim  them  of  excess  fat.  Now  prepare  a  marinade:  combine  ¥2  cup 
red  wine  vinegar  with  2  onions,  thinly  sliced,  3  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  I  bay  leaf, 
crushed,  I  teaspoon  salt,  and  K  teaspoon  each  pepper  and  powdered  rosemary. 
Pour  marinade  into  a  shallow  dish,  add  pieces  of  lamb  and  let  them  marinate 
for  45  minutes,  turning  them  frequently.  Remove  lamb  from  the  marinade  and 
place  on  a  preheated  broiler  pan.  To  the  marinade  add  1 2  cup  water.  Now  broil 
the  lamb  for  15  minutes,  turning  so  that  all  sides  brown.  Baste  occasionally  with 
the  marinade.  When  the  lamb  is  well  browned,  roast  it  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  for  20  minutes  more,  basting  frequently  with  marinade  and  drippings. 
Makes  about  4  servings 


MELON  COUPE 

For  this  luscious  but  light  dessert  you'll  need  2  ripe  cantaloupes  and  2  ripe 
honeydew  melons,  or  seven  12-ounce  packages  frozen  melon  balls.  If  you  use 
the  frozen  melon,  separate  the  frozen  cantaloupe  balls  (pink)  from  the  frozen 
honeydew  (green)  and  return  the  honeydew  to  the  freezer.  Now  put  through  a 
food  mill  or  buzz  in  a  blender  enough  cantaloupe  to  make  3  cups  puree.  (In  a 
blender,  buzz  only  a  few  of  the  frozen  melon  balls  at  a  time.)  Slowly  heat  together 
1  cup  each  sugar  and  water  and  1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin  until  sugar  and 
gelatin  are  dissolved.  Stir  mixture  frequently.  Remove  from  heat,  add  the  juices 
of  2  lemons  and  2  limes,  the  cantaloupe  puree,  2  tablespoons  light  corn  syrup  and 
34  teaspoon  salt  and  mix  well.  Pour  into  two  refrigerator  trays  and  partially 
freeze.  Remove  mixture  from  trays,  beat  until  light  and  fluffy  and  pack  into  a 
6-cup  melon  or  fluted  mold.  Freeze  until  firm.  To  serve,  unmold  on  a  large  plate 
and  surround  with  honeydew-melon  balls  and  flutTs  of  whipped  cream.  If  you 
use  the  frozen  honeydew  balls,  let  them  thaw  for  about  I  hour  before  serving. 
To  make  fresh  melon  balls,  slice  the  melons  in  half,  remove  seeds  and  then,  using 
a  ball  scoop  or  a  !  2-teaspoon  measuring  spoon,  cut  round  and  down  into  the  flesh 
of  the  melon.  Garnish  coupe  with  crisp  mint  sprigs.  Makes  about  8  servings. 
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^t,  $^QO  per  person  ! 

Tender  pieces  of  deviled  chicken, 
with  golden  oyster  sauce,  are  served  with  green -and-red-pepper  rice, 
and  lots  more  sauce.  There's  a  beautiful  ring, 

of  tangy  tomato  aspic,  filled  with  crisp 

green  vegetable  salad. 

By  MARGARETTA  STEVENSON 

It's  a  find  a  precious  find— one  of  those  wonderful  little  meals  for 
effortless  entert'aining!  And  here's  one  that  will  feed  eight  people  for 
eight  dollars,  give  or  take  a  few  pennies!  Our  chicken  is  bathed  m 
savory  oyster  sauce;  is  prepared  early  in  the  day  of  the  party.  Our  des- 
sert a  wonderful  creamy  tutti-frutti  parfait,  is  prepared  a  day  ahead,  to 
be  unmolded  in  an  instant  while  guests  are  finishmg  their  aspic-and- 
vcgetable  salad.  The  whole  menu  is  geared  for  ahead-of-time  prepara- 
tion •  the  dishes  are  delicious  but  uncomplicated,  and  a  delight  to  arrange 
prettily  on  a  buffet  table.  This  is  streamlined,  simplified  entertaining  at 
its  best-without  fuss,  without  help,  without  crippling  the  family  s  ex- 
chequer. All  the  emphasis  is  on  wonderful  food  and  wonderful  fun! 

(Recipes  on  page  156) 
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SCHOOLDAY  SOUP-  PLATES 


MONDAY  Campbell's  Chicken  with  Rice  Soup 
Peanut  Butter  and  Jelly  Sandwich       Apple  Milk 


5  weekday  lunches-all  nourishing-good! 

Good  things  begin  to  happen  when  there's  good  hot  soup  for  lunch. 
Speed  happens.  You're  dishing  up  that  soup  in  just  4  minutes.  Good 
nutrition  happens.  The  vitamins,  proteins  and  minerals  in  Campbell's 
Soups  help  keep  those  hungry  children  husky.  And  soup's  soothing 
broths  give  digestion  a  little  head  start.  Soup  smells  so 
good,  tastes  so  good— it  just  sort  of  makes  everybody 
feel  good  all  over. 

Children  home  for  lunch  today?  Fix  a  soup-plate. 
Start  with  a  can  of  Campbell's.  Add  a  sandwich,  milk, 
something  for  dessert.  Then  watch  good  things  begin 
to  happen  as  the  youngsters  dig  in. 
By  the  way  .  .  .  have  you  had  your  soup  today? 


Once  a  day. . .  every  day. . . 
enjoy 


TUESDAY       Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 
rilled  Cheese  Sandwich       Brownies  Milk 


WEDNESDAY       Campbells  Tomato  Soup 
Hamburger       Cupcake  Milk 


THURSDAY       Campbell's  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 
Hot  Dog       Oatmeal  Cookies  Milk 


FRIDAY       Campbell's  Clam  Chowder 
Egg  Salad  Sandwich       Chocolate  Pudding  Milk 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURK','- 


The  Wonderful  World . . . 
of  your  6  to  8-year-old  child 


It's  a  busy,  wonderful  world  for  children 
aged  6  to  8  .  .  .  and  it  will  become  more  so 
as  they  "graduate"  from  home  and  begin 
to  live  on  their  own  as  primary  graders. 

The  transition  from  home  to  school  .  .  . 
filled  as  it  is  with  new  friends,  new  chal- 
lenges .  .  .  brings  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful moments  of  childhood. 

Yet,  the  wider  world  which  the  6  to 
8-year-old  child  enters  isn't  alw  ays  a  smooth 
one  .  .  .  and  the  guidance,  sympathy  and 
reassurance  of  "moms"  and  "dads"  can  be 
just  as  vital  as  when  your  child  was  only 
a  toddler. 

Those  early  years  at  school,  for  instance, 
are  often  difficult.  A  child  may  become  shy, 
timid,  or  worried  even  at  the  thought  of 
going  to  a  strange  place.  Such  behavior  is  a 
signal  to  give  reassurance  .  .  .  rather  than 
pushing  or  prodding.  W  ith  the  right  sup- 
port, both  at  home  and  in  school,  young- 
sters usually  make  a  good  adjustment  and 
gain  in  courage  and  confidence. 

It's  most  important  for  parents  to  show 
enthusiastic  interest  in  a  youngster's  school 
work.  Take  time  to  listen,  to  praise  and  to 
encourage — children  thrive  on  it. 


Even  though  your  youngster  may  be  the 
picture  of  health,  don't  neglect  those  safe- 
guards that  mean  so  much  to  healthy  phys- 
ical and  emotional  growth  .  .  .  especially 
regular  medical  and  dental  check-ups.  Be 
sure  to  ask  your  child's  physician  about 
any  "booster"  shots  that  may  be  needed  to 
renew  protection  against  polio,  tetanus, 
diphtheria  and  other  diseases. 

Since  your  youngster  will  be  away  from 
you  more  and  more,  re-emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  safely.  Be  sure  to  show  your 
child  where  he  should  cross  the  street,  and 
emphasize  crossing  only  with  the  green 
light.  Teach  him  to  ride  his  bike  safely.  Ex- 
plain why  he  should  wash  cuts  and  scratches 
promptly  and  apply  sterile  bandages. 

Should  your  youngster  have  special  dif- 
ficulties with  school  work,  an  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  Defects 
which  can  be  corrected  are  often  the  cause 
of  low  grades  and  ultimate  dislike  of  school. 

\N  ould  you  like  to  know  more  about  how 
you  can  help  your  youngster  grow,  de- 
velop, and  learn?  Then,  send  for  Metropol- 
itan's new  booklet  called  "6  to  8 — Years 
of  Discovery."  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  your  free  copy. 


m 
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PASTE  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS 

'Metropolitan 
Life 

.INSURANCE  COMPANY 


^INSURANCE  com 


Metropolitan  life  (Dept.  A) 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10,  N.Y. 

_       Please  send  me  the  free 
booklet,  "6  to  8— Years  of 
■     Discovery."  10-59-J 
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drink  champagne.  Order  what  you  think  goes 
best  with  it.  I  haven't  any  allergies.  I'm  rather 
hungry."  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  "It's 
your  eyebrows,  that's  what  it  is,"  she  said. 

"What  do  I  take  that  to  mean?" 

"Your  being  diaboliqiie.  That's  the  first 
thing  I  thought  when  I  saw  you  across  the 
room.  Diaholique.  I  thought  it  was  your  being 
dark  and  your  hair  shining.  But  it's  not.  Your 
eyebrows  go  up  at  the  end,  that's  why  it  is." 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  slow  fox  trot. 
"I'd  like  to  dance  this."  he  said. 

"Doesn't  it  embarrass  you,  dancing  with 
somebody  so  tall?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

She  had  developed  her  own  technique  of 
dancing.  She  let  her  right  arm  hang  loose, 
against  her  side;  she  turned  her  left  side 
against  his  right,  so  that  they  formed  a  right 
angle.  Their  steps  fitted  well. 

"Most  medium-sized  men  are  embarrassed 
dancing  with  me,"  she  said.  "It's  quite  a 
nuisance.  I  like  dancing,  and  it's  hard  to  find 
enough  tall  men  that  I  like." 

"Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  dance  with  very 
short  men.  I'm  shorter  than  nearly  every  girl  I 
meet.  I'm  so  used  to  looking  up  to  women  that 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference  whether  I'm 
looking  up  three  inches  or  seven." 

"What  a  pity  I  didn't  wear  high  heels.  I 
much  prefer  them." 

Except  when  they  were  eating,  they  danced 
all  the  time.  When  the  band  packed  away  its 
instruments  he  said,  "I  don't  think  I  men- 
tioned it,  but  I  live  here. 
What  about  a  final  drink  ^ 
upstairs?"  kk 

"Why  not?"  she  said. 


In  Karak,  nine  thousand 
miles  away.  Prince  Rhya 
was  being  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  the  Brit- 
ish political  agent,  Kenneth 
Studholme,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  local  notables  which 
he  convened  once  a  month 
to  discuss  the  island's  prob- 
lems. "Prince  Rhya,  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  constitutes,"  he  was  saying, 
"the  chief  obstacle  to  our  peace  of  mind. 
During  his  father's  lifetime  we  have  no 
cause  for  worry.  But  afterward  anything  may 
happen." 

He  paused  and  looked  slowly  round  him.  He 
had  been  here  now  half  a  year  and  these  meet- 
ings were  his  innovation.  They  were  attended 
by  ten  to  a  dozen  men  of  prominence:  British 
in  terms  of  passport,  but  half  of  them  racially 
mixed— Indian,  Malay,  Chinese — as  befitted 
an  island  southwest  of  Borneo.  Each  one  made 
a  special  contribution  to  his  own  general  pic- 
ture, but  he  relied  chiefly  on  three:  Colonel 
Forrester,  adviser  to  the  C.I.D.;  Charles 
Keable,  the  general  manager  of  the  Pearl  Oil 
Company's  installations  at  the  far  end  of  the 
island  at  Kassaya;  and  Angus  Macartney, 
whose  father  owned  the  chief  rubber  estate — 
the  island's  relative  prosperity  being  based  on 
oil  and  rubber. 

Studholme  was  in  the  middle  forties,  tall 
and  spare.  He  had  tired  eyes,  but  he  gave  the 
impression  of  capacity  and  vigor. 

"The  king,"  he  was  continuing,  "has  been 
the  friend  of  Britain  all  his  life.  But  his  son — 
there  is  a  very  different  matter." 

If  he  doesn't  come  to  the  point  soon,  thought 
Forrester,  /'//  fall  asleep.  Forrester  was  nearly 
sixty,  bald,  wrinkled  like  a  walnut,  shriveled 
by  tropic  suns.  // only  his  nibs  w  ere  less  verbose, 
he  thought. 

"His  son  . . .  how  shall  I  put  it?"  Studholme 
was  continuing.  "Prince  Rhya,  because  of  his 
father's  respect  for  all  things  English,  was  sent 
to  Eton.  I  am  an  Etonian  myself.  I  consider 
Eton  the  greatest  school  in  the  world.  Even 
so,  I  do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  it  has  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  some  of  the  finest  Eng- 
lishmen in  history,  a  small  minority  of  the 
very  worst.  There  are  those  for  whom  its  at- 
mosphere is  too  heady.  It  makes  playboys  of 
them.  From  all  I  hear  Eton  has  had  that  effect 
upon  Prince  Rhya." 


There  is  never  time  to  say 
our  last  word  —  the  last 
word  of  our  love,  of  our 
desire,  faith,  remorse,  sub- 
mission, revolt. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 

Lord  Jim 
Doubleday 


Angus  Macartney  shifted  in  his  chair 
spite  of  his  Scottish  name,  he  looked  half  Ea^ 
Indian.  He  had  smooth  black  hair,  very  dari 
brown  eyes,  colorless  cheeks,  a  short  straigh 
nose,  thin  but  delicately  chiseled  lips.  He  wa 
tall  and  slim,  twenty-six  years  old.  His  fathe 
was  an  invalid  who  each  month  left  more  c 
the  direction  of  the  business  to  his  son. 

Angus  was  bored.  He  was  also  impatien 
He  was  playing  cricket  that  afternoon,  and  h 
would  have  liked  to  practice  at  the  nets.  Wh 
on  earth  did  the  old  boy  have  these  meetini 
on  a  Saturday?  Because  it  did  not  interfs 
with  the  routine  of  a  working  week,  presun 
ably.  Saturday  was  a  slack  day  in  offices^ 
might  have  remembered  that  for  younger  ork*^ 
Saturday  was  a  playing  day  and  sacrosa^c 
Not  that  you  could  expect  a  man  of  his  age  I 
consider  that,  particularly  a  man  like  Stui 
holme.  He  seemed  to  have  been  bom  middl 
aged.  You  couldn't  imagine  him  proposing! 
a  woman.  How  had  he  ever  done  it?  To  c 
attractive  woman  too.  Perhaps  she'd  proposf 
to  him— a  widow,  after  all.  What  had  that  fir 
husband  of  hers  been  like,  the  one  who'd  ba 
shot  down  over  Dunkirk?  Very  different,  pr 
sumably.  There  was  nothing  wrong  about  tl 
daughter. 

Was  his  wife  faithful  to  him?  Angus  wo 
dered.  Out  here  she  had  to  be  discreet.  B 
hack  in  London  that  was  another  thing.  /// 
met  her  in  London  two  years  ago.  he  thougl 
I'd  have  had  a  try.  She  was  very  much  hist; 

or  rather,  had  been  his 
little  and  dark  and  plui 
and  he  liked  women  oli 
than  himself.  But  now 
tastes  were  changing.  Ii. 
thoughts  followed  a  sefi 
rate  trail. 

Charles  Keable  also  wi] 
finding  it  hard  to  concti 
trate  his  attention  on  Stii 
holme's  speech.  He  wasi 
patient  to  get  down  to  l| 
docks,  where  a  car— a  fii 
anniversary  present  to  ' 
new  wife — was  bei 
landed.  Tall,  heavily  built,  a  man  of  forty-eig 
he  had  worked  for  Pearl  all  his  mature  I 
and  all  this  was  familiar  ground  to  him.i 
was  true  enough,  of  course.  But  why  • 
Studholme  have  to  tell  them  what  they  kn 
already? 

"I  hope,"  Studholme  was  saying,  "that 
shall  have  the  king  with  us  for  very  mi 
years,  but  his  health  is  not  good,  though 
barely  sixty.  We  have  to  be  on  our  guard, 
I  have  received  a  letter  this  week  from  the 
curity  authorities  in  London  warning  me 
we  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  dangec 
Communist  infiltration." 

There  was  a  start  from  everyone  except  F 
rester.  Forrester  had  already  studied  the 
port  and  had  known  that  Studholme  wa' 
make  it  the  chief  topic  of  the  morning's  t 
for  that  reason  he  was  able  to  respect 
more  the  element  of  surprise  with  wl 
Studholme  had   introduced  it.  Studb 
might  get  nothing  out  of  this  meeting 
there  was  a  hundred-to-one  chance  he  mi 
He  was  playing  it  the  right  way,  anyhow 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  he  was  continu 
"whether  any  of  you  have  seen  any  sign 
this  infiltration  in  your  offices  and  facto 
Angus,  have  you  seen  anything?" 

Angus  vt-as  taken  off'  his  guard.  "There 
great  deal  of  Communism  in  India,  sir 
have  many  Indians  in  our  factory.  They  I 
in  touch  with  their  relatives  in  India."  * 

"What  about  your  Chinese  employees?' 

"We  ha\e  not  very  many  Chinese.  Th? 
nese  prefer  to  work  in  shops,  laundries,! 
taurants,  or  as  market  gardeners." 

"How  many  Chinese  work  for  you?' 

"I  could  find  out,  sir." 

"I'd  be  grateful  if  you  would.  And  th( 
one  other  question  I'd  like  to  ask.  Havi 
noticed  any  change  in  the  Indians  themsj 
since  India  was  granted  independence?  Tv| 
years  ago  their  relatives  in  Bombay  and 
ciitia  were  British  subjects,  but  today  '| 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  94 
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-YEAR  RESEARCH  PROJECT  YIELDS  NEW  HOPE  FOR  DRY  SKIN 

Jow,  a  cream  that  actually  starts  to 
I  repair  dry  skin  in  just  10  minutes 


%  /  i 


From  a  substance  doctors  use  to  help  rebuild  tissue  comes  a 
new  way  to  care  for  dry  skin!  Now,  after  years  of  research,  the 
world's  most  experienced  dry  skin  specialists  have  discovered 
how  to  add  this  tissue-builder — Pond's  calls  it  Stimulin  —  to 
their  exclusive  Moisturized  Lanolin  Dry  Skin  Cream  formula. 

AIDS  NATURAL  SKIN  REPAIR 

Stimulin  is  a  safe,  natural  "stimulant" — not  an  unproven 
hormone  or  wonder  drug.  What  does  it  do  for  dry  skin?  It 
encourages  it  to  function  as  nature  intended!  The  skin  con- 
stantlv  renews  itself  .  .  .  young  cells  push  upward:  dry,  surface 
cells  flake  off.  But  dry  skin  is  '"Hazy'  skin.  It  can't  seem  to  throw 
off  lifeless  cells  fast  enough.  Thev  accumulate.  Stimulin  starts 
to  disperse  those  excess  dry  cells  in  just  10  minutes — uncovers 
the  firm,  young  skin  underneath.  Used  regularly,  this  cream 
can  "re-train''  dry  skin  to  this  normal  cycle. 

HELPS  SKIN  TO  "BREATHE" 

As  drv  cells  are  gently  creamed  away,  the  skin  begins  to 
"breathe"'  normally  again.  Stimulin  "opens  the  door'"  to  allow 
Pond's  Moisturized  Lanolin  to  penetrate  faster,  helping  to 
restore  the  balance  that  gives  skin  freshness,  tone,  vigor.  Try 
new  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  with  Stimulin  soon — it  softens 
and  moisturizes  as  never  before!  Send  2.5 e  for  trial-size  jar, 
plus  explanatory  booklet  '"The  Beauty  Secret  that  Kept  for 
Centuries"  to  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream,  Box  96,  Brooklyn  1,N.Y. 


Make  this  10-minute  test ...  see  the  difference  Stimulin  makes 


Take  a  tiny  bit  ot  Pond  s  new  Dry 
Skin  Cream  with  Stimulin  and 
massage  well  into  one-half  of  the 
back  of  your  hand.  Allow  10  min- 
utes for  Stimulin  to  start  to  work. 
Then  place  a  strip  of  clear  tape  over 
creamed  half  and  one  over  the  un- 
creamed  half.  Then  remove  tapes. 


See  how  the  tape  from  tiie  un- 
creamed  area  (left)  has  picked  up  a 
layer  of  dry,  flaky  cells.  But  where 
Pond's  Drv  Skin  Cream  has  been 
rubbed  in  (right) — practically  no 
dry  cells  left  for  the  tape  to  pick  up! 
After  just  10  minutes  Stimulin  has 
already  started  to  dissolve  dry  skin. 


nut  actually  clears  away  dry  skin's  accumulation  of  excess, 
U  ?o  that  the  moisturizing  and  lubricating  actions  of 
-  *ry  Skin  Cream  can  start  to  work  almost  immediately! 


t 


New  Dry  Skin  Cream 
with  Stimulin 
made  only  by  Pond's . . . 
I  world's  most  experienced 
dry  skin  specialists 
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Exciting  new  approach  to  meal-makin^i 


De  luxe  edition  comes  complete  with  this  decor 
ative  wrought -iron  holder -easel.  (Retail  price 
for  holder-easel  alone,  f  1.95.) 

Easel  stands  on  counter,  holds  your  Cookbook 
open.  Becomes  handsome  wall  holder.  Regular 
price  for  Cookbook  and  holder-easel  .  .  .  $7.50. 


i 

Save         on  de  luxe  edition  — with  wall-holder  coimter-ea^(  ^ 


It's  beautifully  bound  in  washable 
white  vinyl  plastic,  stamped  in  gold 
foil...  as  satisfying  to  own  and  look 
at  as  it  is  to  use. 

After  publication  date  on  November 
16  this  stunning,  de  luxe  edition  of  the  Cookbook 
will  sell  with  holder  for  $7.50.  But  we  want  you 
to  start  using  and  enjoying  your  Cookbook  soon. 


if  I/O  n  order  before  Nor  ember  16 

So,  see  how  you  save  by  being  an  early  bird:  Order 
i/our  de  luxe  edition  of  the  General  Foods  Kitchcnfi 
Cookbook  before  November  16  and  it's  yours  for 
only  $5.95. 

Watch  your  mailbox  for  special  order  form,  or  re- 
serve Cookbook  at  your  book  or  department  store. 
And  remember— with  each  copy  you  get  a  wrought- 
iron  iiolder-easel.  (Retail  price  alone,  |1.95.) 


The  General  Foods  Kitchens  Cookbook  is . .  ■ 

•  17  inches  across.  Open  it  and  it  stays  put, 

•  Packed  with  color  photogi-aphs  and  ilrawii  iltjijj 

•  Arranged  with  recipes  on  outside  coiunin 

•  Grease-  and  moisture-resistant.  Includes 
covers,  i)aper — even  the  jjrinting  ink.  fJi 

•  Delightful  reading — even  without  its  reclpj 
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General  Foods  Kitchens  Cookbook 


Welcome  Cake 

}  ego  whitM,  unb*at»n 

Oath  of  salt 
''3  cup  tugor 

'4  ttoipoon  olmond  (Ktract  (optional) 
1  baked  I3i<9ii2-inch  yellow,  whlM.  or 

dtvil't  food  coke,  cooled* 
'/t  cup  floked  coconut 
'i  cup  cliocolole  chipt 
1  lobleipoon  milk 

•For  cukf.  list-  1  patkaKO  take  mix  and 
prepare  as  <lirfcte<l  on  packane. 

jBcat  eRK  whites  aiul  s.,It  until  foamy 
Add  suKar.  2  fal>l..sp<KHts  at  a  time 
lH-ati,.K  after  each  ad.hlion  until  s»aar 
IS  blended.  Then  eontiime  In  af  ing  until 

Jm.xti.re  will  stand  in  p<  aks.  Add  Havor- 

Sinu  and  blend. 

Spread  evenly  over  cooled  take  in 
>n  and  .sprinkle  coconut  around  edees 
|l«>vinK  a  srn.HXh  ar.M  in  <enter  PI 
take  ni  rmnlerate  oven  (;)7.5°K  )  f„r  0() 
"""""7  "^"'"'i"iKbtly  browned  C<«l 
1  '  h'Kolate  chips  with  milk  in  the 

"P  "f  a  double  boiler  just  tn.til  l  ev 
H-K-n  to  melt  Stir  until  blended  S 
[  Ufeor  sp,K,„  dipp.^1  j„  the  chTJ,, 
K.|";line|V  letters  ..f  the  i^^^! 

l>ering„e  hefore  bakiuR.  ' 

Special  Baked  Be«« 

Frankfurter, 

J«.p(8o..)„o»yb.on. 
BIO  H  cup  mopl»^u„  _ 

llMtpoon  Mit 
■j^»poon  dry  muttqrd 

>undMltpork 


if 


I  General  Foods  Kitchens 

ll" COOKBOOK  & 


So  much  more  than  a  cookbook.  It's  your 
down-to-earth,  practical  helper  in  planning,  preiDaring 
and  serving  food  for  over  300  mealtime  situations. 


SITUATION  FINDER  ...a  sampling 
of  the  meal  situations 

FAMILY  LUNCHES 

How  do  you  take  your  lunch  break? 
When  Dad  comes  home  for  lunch. 
Children  home  for  lunch? 
When  they  take  a  box  lunch. 

HOW  TO  OUTWIT  TIME 

Susie's  always  late  on  Wednesdays. 
When  somebody's  unexpectedly  late. 
When  you're  the  one  who's  late. 

TIPS  FOR  SPECIAL  SITUATIONS 

When  one  of  the  children  is  sick. 
When  it's  too  hot  to  cook. 
"Mom,  I'm  starving!" 
Let  the  children  cook. 

SUPPERS,  EARLY  AND  LATE 

When  the  feature  starts  at  6:30. 
"Come  back  after  the  sleighride." 
"I  don't  care  if  the  play  was  bad." 
Come  watch  the  big  TV'  show. 
Back  from  bowling. 

MEALS  FROM  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

New  England  clambake. 
Midwest  pitch-in  party. 
California  barl)ecue. 
Italian,  from  A  to  Z. 
Middle-East  shish  kebab  supper. 
A  Danish  smorrebrod. 

YOUR  TEEN-AGER  ENTERTAINS 

"The  game  was  great . . .  and 
we're  starved!" 
After-school  get-together. 
Six  girls  at  a  slumber  party. 
After  the  prom  . . .  breakfast  party. 

MEALS  OUTDOORS 

The  cook-out. 
The  nose-bag  picnic. 
Meals  while  motoring. 
Meals  on  board. 
Meals  in  camp. 

HOW  TO  RISE  TO  THE  OCCASION 

"Mrs.  Russell's  sick  in  bed!" 
"Tommy  had  his  appendix  out!" 
When  the  electric  power  fails. 
New  neighbors  are  moving  in. 
Somebody  spilled.  (Spot  removal  tips.) 


E 


VEN  IF  you  own  twenty  cookbooks,  here's  one  you've 
got  to  have. 


It  gives  you  a  unique  kind  of  help  because  it's  planned 
around  meal  situatioiis  . . .  the  very  meal  situations  you 
face  over  a  thousand  times  a  year. 

An  everyday  family  meal,  a  special  occasion  with 
guests,  you  name  it — the  Situation  Finder  in  the  front 
of  the  book  tells  you  where  to  find  the  help  you  need. 
And  it's  complete  help:  ideas  for  planning,  preparing 
and  serving  meals  as  well  as  wonderful  recipes. 

The  Cookbook  was  created  by  the  women  of  General 
Foods  Kitchens  and  published  by  Random  House.  It 
has  448  pages,  over  1,000  recipes. 


Each  of  our  General  Foods  Kitc'hen§  has 
brought  the  Cookbook  its  most  prized  recipes 

And  each  of  us  has  drawn  on  our  special  knowledge 
and  training  ...  to  bring  you  fascinating  menus  ...  to 
help  you  plan  and  serve  distinguished  meals. 

We  vary  in  age  and  in  cooking  experience.  Recent 
college  graduates  contribute  the  latest  in  technical 
training;  grandmothers  share  the  wisdom  that  convs 
from  years  of  homemaking. 

Our  ideas  and  viewpoints  have  been  put  together  to 
give  our  Cookbook  a  flavor  all  its  own — modern  as  a 
cake  mix,  traditional  as  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
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Glomes  in  2  editions 

^  jthion  . . .  shown  above.  With  wash- 
^-c  .r  cover  and  jacket.  Without  holder- 
ily  $4.95. 


tion  . . .  with  washable  white  vinyl 
'  c  i'r,  stamped  in  gold  foil.  With  holder- 
-U  [  Nov.  16— $7.50.  Now  . . .  only  $5.95. 

I  ii  (anada  at  the  same  price. 


When  you  see  this  seal  on  a  food  package, 
you  know  you'll  enjoy  what's  inside. 

Here  are  some  of  General  Foods  fine  products:  iminute  iuce  •  post  cereals 

BAKER'S  CHOCOLATE  •  SWANS  DOWN  CAKE  MIX  •  BIRIJS  EYE  FROSTED  FOODS 
MAXWELL  HOUSE  COFFEE  •  TANG  BREAKFAST  DRINK  •  JELL-O  GELATIN  DESSERT 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


Easier  housekeeping  tricks 
for  women  wtioliate  cleaning 

Woodwork  and  paneled  walls  col- 
lect greasy  film  from  cooking  and 
heating.  Don't  wash  with  suds, 
even  at  housecleaning  time. 
Jubilee*  clean-up  wax  removes 
grease  and  other  soil  from  light  or 
dark  wood,  wall  tile,  cupboards, 
appliances — leaving  clean,  shining, 
wax-protected  surface. 

Wax  furniture  as  you  dust  with 
Pledge* — spray  wax  in  handy 
aerosol  can.  Spray  right  on  dusty 
surface  or  on  cloth.  Cleans  and 
beautifies  light  or  dark  furniture, 
vinyl  upholstery,  marble,  metal, 
leather  articles,  glass-topped 
tables,  figurine  collections,  ash 
trays,  etc.  (P.S.  Ashes  won't  stick 
to  a  waxed  ash  tray!) 

Retard  tarnish  on  silver  by  waxing 
with  Pride*.  Brass,  copper  and 
other  metals  stay  bright  longer, 
too.  See  'Manual  of  Home  Care' 
(offered  below)  for  directions. 

Cleaning  Venetian  blinds  is  a  snap 
with  Jubilee.  Apply  with  damp 
cloth  to,  one  slat  and  wipe  im- 
mediately with  dry  cloth  to  re- 
move loosened  dirt.  Work  from 
bottom  up,  raising  blind  as  you 
clean  each  slat. 

Storms  and  screens  won't  stick 
when  you  put  them  up  if  you  rub 
Paste  Wax  on  edges  of  frames. 
Treat  sticking  doors,  windows  and 
drawers  the  same  way.  Also  wax 
snow  shovel  to  keep  snow  from 
sticking — saves  work. 

FREE!  MANUAL  OF  HOME 
CARE — 12  pages  of  information 
about  floor  and  furniture  care, 
plus  helpful  tips  such  as  how  to 
remove  stains  and  blemishes  from 
carpets  and  furniture  .  .  .  proper 
use  of  insecticides  . . .  how  to  clean 
cabinets  and  appliances.  Write  me 
or  use  coupon  below,  pasted  on  a 

postcard.  nrademarks 


Racine,  Wisconsin 


Consumer  Service  Dept.  LJ109 
Johnson's  Wax,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  free  copies  of  MANUAL 

OF  HOME  CARE. 
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relatives  are  independent  citizens.  Has  that 
made  a  difference  to  them?" 

"It's  given  them  a  pride  in  being  Indians." 

"As  Indians,  apart  from  being  British  sub- 
jects?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  think  that  they  might  therefore 
come  to  think  of  themselves  as  Indians  first, 
and  as  British  subjects  secondly?" 

"I  think  they  might,  sir." 

The  Chinese  must  feel  the  same,  thought 
Studholme.  They  may  be  anti-Communist,  but 
they  are  proud  of  China's  power. 

"Gentlemen"— he  turned  from  Angus  and 
dressed  the  table  at  large — "what  we  have 
been  told  by  Angus  Macartney  is,  to  me,  very 
illuminating.  It  does  show  why  there  may  be 
a  particular  danger  to  this  community.  There 
is  now  a  direct  channel  of  communication 
through  India  and  perhaps  through  China  to 
Soviet  Russia.  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  For- 
rester whether  he  thinks  we  should  take  any 
special  precautions  in  this  matter." 

Forrester  sat  upright,  as  though  he  were  a 
soldier  called  to  attention  on  parade.  "I  am  a 
spider,  sir,  sitting  at  the  center  of  a  web,"  he 
said.  "I  have  spread  my  net.  The  meshes  are 
drawn  as  close  as  the  forces  at  my  disposal 
permit.  1  watch  the  port  and  airport.  I  watch 
the  exchange  of  cables;  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent I  watch  other  channels.  A  small  fly  could 
get  through  the  meshes  of  my  web  if  it  was 
lucky,  but  a  big  fly  would,  I  believe,  hit  a  mesh. 
If  anything  unusual  happened,  I  should,  I 
trust,  become  aware  of  it.  In  the  case  of  dan- 
ger 1  should  need  to  tighten  my  web;  but  I 
could  do  that  only  if  I  had  more  means  at  my 
disposal" 

"Do  you  consider  there  is  a  need  for  that?" 
"No,  sir." 

"In  spite  of  this  letter  from  Whitehall?" 

"Because  of  that  letter  from  Whitehall.  If 
the  police  force  were  to  be  increased,  the 
guilty  would  be  warned." 

"Are  you  telling  us  that  as  far  as  you  can 
see  there  is  no  Communist  infiltration  here?" 

"I  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  that;  there  have 
been  times  in  this  last  two  months  when  1  have 
suspected  that  one  or  perhaps  two  very  small 
flies  have  got  through  my  net." 

The  answer  came  without  hesitation.  Stud- 
holme  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  Had  For- 
rester said  that  to  cover  himself,  or  had  he 
really  seen  danger  signs? 

"You  have  talked  to  us  about  this  net.  Colo- 
nel Forrester,"  he  said.  "I  appreciate  the 
simile.  But  perhaps  you  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit. What  happens  when  a  large  fly  or  per- 
haps a  careless  fly  hits  against  a  mesh?" 

"Something  unusual,  sir." 

"Unusual?" 

"Something  for  which  the  obvious  explana- 
tion is  unsatisfactory." 

It  was  the  answer  that  Studholme  had  ex- 
pected. But  he  had  wanted  this  particular 
thing  said  to  this  particular  audience.  He 
hoped  that  they  were  loyal.  He  believed  fhat 
they  were.  But  there  might  be,  there  probably 
was,  one  at  least  among  this  dozen  who  needed 
to  be  warned. 

"Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  that,  Colo- 
nel Forrester?"  he  asked. 

The  colonel  smiled.  "May  I,  sir,  quote  you 
the  example  that  was  quoted  to  me  in  a  staff 
course  at  Scotland  Yard?  A  very  well-dressed 
Londoner  in  the  middle  forties  changed  his 
tailor.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should. 
The  new  tailor  to  which  he  went  was  no  bet- 
ter—neither cheaper  nor  more  expensive.  He 
was  an  exact  opposite  number  in  the  world  of 
tailoring.  The  man  in  the  problem  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  quarrel  with  the  cutter  or 
with  the  manager.  He  had  settled  his  accounts 
regularly.  Why  had  he  changed  his  tailor?  It 
set  me  wondering.  The  reason  why  he  had,  put 
him  behind  iron  bars." 

Studholme  had  watched  the  colonel  as  he 
spoke.  How  bland,  how  innocent  he  seemed.  A 
good  mixer  who  liked  one  drink  too  many — 
but  only  one — and  chuckled  over  a  risque 
anecdote.  But  he  didn't  miss  a  point. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  a  fly  may  have 
got  through  your  mesh?"  he  asked. 

The  colonel  shrugged.  "I  have  a  hunch.  I 
cannot  say  why,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  some- 
thing unusual  is  going  to  happen  soon." 


Studholme  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  then 
smiled.  He  knew  the  kind  of  man  he  was  deal- 
ing with.  "Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Thank  you 
very  much.  That  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  all." 

The  meeting  had  been  held  in  one  of  the 
smaller  reception  rooms  in  the  Residency. 
Studholme's  study  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall.  A  mail  had  just  arrived  and  he  was  faced 
with  a  full  morning's  work,  but  he  liked  to 
look  in  on  his  wife  whenever  he  had  a  free 
five  minutes.  It  was  a  habit  that,  he  suspected, 
she  did  not  relish.  She  had  said  more  than 
once,  "Men  should  go  to  offices  after  break- 
fast, and  not  come  home  to  lunch."  But  since 
that  was  not  their  routine,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  disadvantage. 

His  wife,  Muriel,  with  her  daughter,  Lila, 
was  taking  morning  coffee  on  the  veranda  of 
the  dining  room.  She  was  wearing  a  hat. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  told  you  at  breakfast.  To  see  the  nurses 
at  the  children's  hospital." 

"That  doesn't  sound  exciting." 

"I  can  think  of  more  thrilling  things  to  do. 
Not  here,  though."  She  said  it  with  a  smile, 
but  her  voice  had  an  acid  undemote. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  to  do  a  great  many 
boring  things." 

"If  I  didn't,  I'd  go  off  my  head— with  bore- 
dom. Will  you  have  some  coffee?" 

"Thank  you.  I'd  like  a  cup." 

"Lila,  will  you  ring  the  bell?" 

Within  half  a  minute  it  had  been  answered 
by  an  Indian  butler  in  a  white,  stiffly  pressed, 
high-collared  jacket  and  ankle-length  skirt,  his 
long  hair  held  in  place  on  the  crown  of  his 
head  with  a  high  tortoise-shell  comb.  In  Lon- 
don, Muriel  had  complained  that,  with  no  serv- 
ants, she  had  so  much  housework  that  she  had 
no  time  to  do  the  things  she  really  wanted. 
Here,  where  she  had  a  large  staff,  she  had  to 


occupy  her  leisure  with  boring  duties.  , 
really  doesn't  like  it  here,  he  thought. 

"What  kind  of  meeting  did  you  hav 
she  asked. 

"Not  a  bad  one.  Angus  Macartney  ' 
quite  helpful." 

"That  man!"  said  his  stepdaughter. 

"Now,  Lila."  That  from  her  mother. 

"I'm  sorry,  mummie,  but  I  think  he's 
ful:  that  oily,  greasy  look.  He  gives  me 
shivers.  I  can't  see  what  you  all  see  in  him. 

"We  don't  see  anything  particular  in  hi 
Studholme  said.  "We  have  to  make  the  li 
of  what  there  is  here,  and  it's  less  difficul 
make  something  out  of  him  than  of  cer 
other  gentlemen." 

Lila  wrinkled  her  nose.  She  was  not  al 
like  her  mother.  Muriel  Studholme  was  sn^ 
dark,  plump,  kittenish.  Lila  was  Amaz^na, 
tall,  fair-haired.  Her  stepfather  had  doneSs 
best  to  like  her,  but  without  success.    '  t 

"By  the  way,"  his  wife  said,  "Judy  L<|. 
ham  rang  up.  She's  down  with  flu.  She  c"t 
dine  on  Tuesday." 

"Too  bad.  We  must  find  another  girl,  f  e 
you  any  suggestions?" 

"Not  offhand." 

"O.K.  I'll  get  our  young  man  on  to  it." 

Their  young  man,  Capt.  Gerald  Fyren, 
was  a  casualty  of  the  fighting  in  Cyprus  le 
had  lost  his  foot  there,  and  with  it  a  very  {ti 
chance  of  playing  cricket  for  England,  le 
had  taken  on  the  job  of  A.D.C.  as  a  fornf 
sick  leave,  during  which  he  could  make  u  is 
mind  whether  or  not  to  retire  from  the  sere. 
He  was  twenty-six  years  old,  of  meiji 
height,  stockily  built,  with  sandy  hair.  Ht  is 
not  exactly  good-looking,  but  he  had  a  frit  ly 
open  face.  He  was  waiting  in  the  study. 

"Miss  Langham  just  rang  through,  sir.  , 
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NEXT  MONTH 


"SOMETIMES   I   THINK   I  SHOULD 
HAVE   STAYED   A  SPINSTER!" 

I'o  pul  it  plainly.  Sari  was  a  man  hater.  Her  maternal  feelings,  also, 
were  not  those  of  the  normal  woman.  Luckily,  there  were  many  good 
qualities  to  offset  these  faults  and  save  her  marriage  to  Phil.  The  mar- 
riage counselor  maps  a  program  for  them  in  next  month's  installment 
of  "(^an  This  Marriage  Be  Saved?'" 

THERE'S   A   CURE   FOR   THE   WHINING  CHILD 

When  a  child  is  a  chronic  whiner,  month  in  and  month  out,  it  may 
he  the  mother  who  needs  psychological  help  or  treatment.  Dr.  Speck 
presents  the  expert's  point  of  view  in  his  page  of  advice  for  parents. 

WHAT   DO   YOU    KNOW   ABOUT  THE   NEW  WAY 
TO   GIVE   BIRTH   "ON  SCHEDULE"? 

"Mother  has  it  all  figured  out,  Doctor.  I'll  have  my  baby  on  the 
twenty-second.  Then  she  and  daddy  won't  have  to  change  the  plans 
for  their  trip."  The  new  "pit  drip''  method  of  bringing  on  labor  heralds 
a  big  advance  over  old  practices,  but  it's  certainly  not  for  everyone. 
Dr.  Schauffler  explains  why  Mother  Nature  still  makes  the  best 
midwife.  "Tell  Me,  Doctor." 

THE   NOBLE  BIRD 

Whether  it  be  the  traditional  turkey  stuffed  very  un-Puritanically  with 
a  pilaf  of  exotic  suggestion;  or  fabulous  pheasant  trimmed  with  herbed  I 
wild  rice  and  slivered  almonds;  or  (most  taste-tantalizing  of  all,  per- 
haps) roast  duck  mellowed  in  a  deliciously  different  stuffing  of  sauer- 
kraut and  apples — whatever  bird  you  choose,  your  feast  will  be  a  noble 
one  and  your  whole  family  will  be  thankful  that  you  read  the  Journal!  , 

FIVE  FAMOUS   BEAUTIES   WHO    DO   THEIR   OWN  HAIR 

Would  any  woman  who  could  have  the  constant  service  of  a  pro- 
fessional hairdresser  choose  to  do  her  own  hair?  Dawn  Crowell  Nor-| 
man  interviews  five  stars  who  actually  prefer  home  treatment.  Here 
are  their  reasons,  their  hairdos  and  their  photographs. 

ROCKEFELLER  — NEWEST   THING    IN  POLITICS 
SINCE  THE   INVENTION   OF  THE   VOTING  MACHINE! 

A  Philadelphia  dowager  sniffed:  "A  young  New  York  fellow  is  marrying 
into  the  Clark  family!"  He  was  Nelson  Rockefeller,  now  the  richest 
American  ever  ele<-ted  to  public  office,  an<l  as  far  back  as  anyone 
remembers,  an  American  prince!  Margaret  I'arton  takes  you  deep  into 
the  lives  of  two  people  «  ho  just  might  be  headed  for  housekeeping 
one  day  in  the  White  House.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  INelson  Rockefeller." 
Also,  new  fiction  by  Isak  Dinesen  and  Victoria  Lincoln;  marvelous 
fashion  news  from  I'aris;  "Making  Marriage  Work";  poems;  articles; 
and  everything  else  of  interest  to  women 
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CREAMY  CHOCOLATE  PUDDING 

with  that  matchless  cooked-in  flavor 

Mix  contents  of  this  package  with  2  cups  milk  in  sauce- 
pan. Cook  and  stir  over  medium  heat  until  mixture  comes 
to  a  full  boil.  Cool,  then  whip  V2  cup  cream  and  fold  into 
pudding.  Pour  into  dessert  dishes  rimmed  with  lady  fin- 
gers and  garnish  as  desired.  How  long  since  you've  seen  a 
surprised  husband?  You're  going  to  see  one  tonight.  (Just 
one  more  thing  before  you  go . . .  you  can  make  an  almost  un- 
limited variety  of  pies  out  of  this  wondrous  package,  too.) 

Jell-O  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Corp. 


did  it . . . 


^ith  Jell-O  Pudding  and  Pie  ¥\\\mg-the  one  dessert  that  never  stops  being  different. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS 

START  WITH 

icfeos 

FROM 

KirscK 


Look  to  Kirsch  for  help — and  hard- 
ware—  for  any  window!  Above,  draw 
draperies  over  inner  draw  curtains, 
on  ONE  inexpensive  Kirsch  double  trav- 
erse set.  See  this  and  dozens  of  other 
latest  styles  in  the  big  Kirsch  book, 
"Window  Decorating  Made  Easy." 
(Get  it  today!)  To  ensure  smo-o-oth 
performance  and  lasting  beauty  for 
every  window  treatment,  insist  on 
drapery  hardware  from  Kirsch,  every 
time.  Look  for  the  name  you  know ! 


New — for  professional-looking  pleats;  an 
adjustable  Kirsch  Easypleat  tape  with 
twice  as  many  pockets  per  yard,  and  the 
openings  arranged  in  three  rows,  for  head- 
ing height  adjustment.  Remember,  gen- 
uine Easypleat  is  made  only  by  Kirsch, 
the  name  you  know  and  trust.  Look  for 
the  name  when  you  buy! 

,  ^°W"  ... 

Guaranteed  by  'A 
,  Good  Housekeeping; 


KirscK 

DRAPERY  HARDWARE 


GET  THIS  HELPFUL  BOOKI 

Treat  yourself  to  this  big,  32-page  full-color 
book.  Window  decorating  ideas  galore;  hints 
and  tips  of  the  experts;  how  to  make  curtains 
and  draperies;  and  a  fabulous  color  guide. 


KIRSCH  COMPANY,  29  Protpecr.  Slurgis.  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  50c  for  one  copy  of 
"Window  Decorating  Made  Easy." 


Name- 


Address- 
City  


-Zone- 
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"I  know.  We've  got  to  find  another  female. 
Can  I  see  the  guest  list?"  He  glanced  down 
the  names.  "I  don't  worry  about  even  num- 
bers, but  we  can't  sit  down  thirteen.  I  won- 
der  "  He  paused.  He  looked  at  the  list  and 

then  up  at  his  A.D.C.  "Wouldn't  this  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  you  to  have  an  evening 
off?  I  don't  want  to  make  a  slave  of  you.  You 
can  see  us  in  to  dinner,  then  " 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said  it. 
But  the  A.D.C.  did  not  respond.  He  flushed. 
"I'm  sorry,  sir — if  you  don't  mind— but 

really,  this  particular  party  I  had  been 

looking  forward  to  it— if  you  don't  mind  " 

His  flush  deepened.  His  chief  looked  at  him 
steadily.  What's  behind  this  ?  he  thought.  Some 
woman,  clearly.  Who? 

He  looked  down  at  the  list.  The  only  un- 
married girl  on  it  was  Lila.  It  couldn't  be  she. 
Gerald  saw  her  every  day.  Had  the  young  idiot 
fallen  for  some  married  woman?  He  looked 
up  at  his  A.D.C.  There  was  an  expression  of 
marked  anxiety  on  his  face.  It  made  Stud- 
holme  want  to  smile,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
sent  a  twinge  of  nostalgia  along  his  nerves.  It 
was  good  to  be  twenty-six  and  feel  that  the 
whole  world  was  lost  if  you  didn't  see  a  cer- 
tain person  on  a  certain  night.  "All  right, 
Gerald.  You  pick  out  somebody  on  our  list- 
anyone  you  like." 

He  watched  his  A.D.C.  walk  with  a  slight 
limp  toward  the  door.  The  limp  replaced  nos- 
talgia with  remorse:  perhaps  it  wasn't  so  good, 
after  all,  to  be  twenty-six  in  a  world  like  this; 
to  be  sent  on  a  foredoomed  mission,  to  be 
denied  so  many  of  the  things  to  which  one's 
youth  entitled  one.  His  remorse  was  tinctured 
with  guilt.  He  had  not  seen  action  in  the  war. 
He  had  been  in  Cairo  in  September,  1939.  His 
ambassador  had  insisted  that  he  was  indis- 
pensable. For  seventy  months,  while  London 
was  being  bombed,  while  his  contemporaries 
were  being  killed  and  maimed  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  he  had  worked  in  warmth  and 
comfort— with  a  sense  of  shame  that  he  had 
let  no  one  sec. 

He  shrugged.  It  was  no  good  going  over  that. 
He  had  done  what  he  had  been  told  to  do.  To 
those  six  years  of  unremitting  work  was  due 
his  fast  promotion  since  the  war.  If  he  made  a 
success  of  it  here,  it  would  be  hard  to  put  a 
limit  on  his  progress.  He  was  only  forty-six. 

Two  piles  of  letters  were  set  out  on  his 
desk.  The  larger  was  the  official  mail;  the 
smaller  one  was  personal.  He  flicked  over  the 
smaller  pile.  It  contained,  as  he  had  hoped  it 
would,  a  blue  air  letter  from  his  son,  Eric,  now 
in  his  last  year  at  his  prep. 

Dear  Daddy:  We  beat  Hlghficld  3-2.  I  did  not 
score  a  goal  but  helped  get  two.  Mr.  B.  said  "Well 
played"  afterward.  It  has  rained  a  lot.  Mason  has 
got  German  measles.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to 
cancel  our  match  against  Remenham.  1  hope  not. 
When  will  you  be  made  a  knight?  1  shall  be  so 
proud  writing  Sir  Kenneth  Studholme.  Sorry  no 
more  news.  Love, 

Eric. 

When  would  he  be  made  a  knight?  Karak 
had  been  a  trivial  dependency  thirty  years  ago, 
but  the  discovery  of  oil  had  made  it  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  national  economy — 
particularly  since  the  loss  of  Abadan.  He 
had  been  here  now  six  months.  If  his  name 
did  not  appear  in  the  New  Year's  Honors  list, 
it  should  be  in  the  Birthday  list  in  June  ...  if 
nothing  went  wrong  first.  And  why  should 
anything  go  wrong? 

He  crossed  to  the  window.  The  Residency 
was  built  halfway  up  the  high  hill  that  flanked 
the  town  of  Kuala  Prang.  A  broad  terrace 
stretched  in  front  of  it.  The  main  entrance  was 
on  the  other  side.  A  row  of  steps  led  to  the 
tennis  courts.  The  gardens  to  the  left  and  right 
were  shaded  by  mango  trees.  The  sun  had 
mounted  in  the  sky,  and  the  palm  fronds  and 
the  broad,  tattered  leaves  of  the  banana  plant 
glistened  like  burnished  shields.  Half  a  mile 
away,  the  straight  streets  of  the  city  smoldered 
in  the  heat.  Beyond,  the  sea  stretched  to  the 
horizon.  It  all  looked  so  beautiful,  so  p)eace- 
ful.  Why  had  he  th  is  niggling  fear  that  he  was 
seated  on  a  volcano? 

Forrester  and  Keable  walked  away  to- 
gether from  the  meeting. 

"What  about  a  drink  at  the  club?"  the  po- 
liceman asked. 


Keable  shook  his  head.  "I'm  going  down  to 
the  docks.  They're  unloading  Barbara's  car." 
"And  she's  come  in  to  see  it  ?" 
"You  bet  she  has." 

"If  it  doesn't  make  her  jump,  then  she's 
made  of  marble — which  I  don't  think  she  is." 

"That's  how  I  hope  it  will  be.  Why  don't 
you  come  out  to  Kassaya  one  day  and  check 
on  our  security?" 

"Oh.  you  know  me.  I'm  the  lazy  old  spider 
sitting  in  the  center  of  his  web.  I  leave  all  that 
to  my  young  men." 

"Even  so,  you  might  come  out  one  day. 
We  have  quite  good  parties  there,  you  know." 

"I  do  know,  and  I  might  at  that,  and  bring 
the  old  Prima  Donna  too.  She  doesn't  get  the 
fun  she  ought  to.  No,  I'll  not  forget." 

It  was  ten  past  ten  and  Forrester's  head 
was  aching.  The  tempation  to  look  in  at  the 
club  was  tantalizing,  but  it  was  too  early.  One 
drink  became  two,  and  twice  two  were  four. 
And  he  had  w  ork  to  do. 

The  police  offices  were  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  part  of  the  general  square  of  office 
buildings.  They  had  been  built  in  the  1830's 
and  had  a  solid,  dignified,  Victorian  look. 

Forrester's  room  was  on  the  second  floor.  It 
looked  over  the  harbor.  He  had  a  telescope 
and  he  liked  to  watch  the  movements  of  ship- 
ping. It  was  a  large  untidy  room,  with  stacks 
of  newspapers  piled  upon  the  floor;  there  were 
a  large  safe  and  three  locked  filing  cabinets. 
There  was  a  bookcase  filled  with  reference 
books;  over  it  was  a  large  poster  of  the  queen, 
on  horseback.  Beside  his  desk  was  a  table  on 
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which  two  chess  games  were  set  out.  There 
were  only  a  few  pieces  on  each  board.  He  had 
had  a  large  mail  in  that  morning,  but  he 
turned  to  the  chess  problems  first.  They  had 
fooled  him  that  morning,  but  now  he  saw  how 
one  of  them  worked  out.  That  wasn't  bogus 
anyhow.  He  turned  to  the  other.  That  still 
puzzled  him.  He'd  lea\e  it  till  after  lunch. 

He  sat  at  his  desk,  pressed  a  button,  A 
smartly  turned  out  policeman  answered  it, 

"Is  Mahmoud  here?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  waiting  half  hour  now," 

"Right,  show  him  in." 

Mahmoud  was  an  Indian,  short,  neat, 
wearing  a  dark  summer-weight  suit.  There 
was  nothing  noticeable  about  him.  He  made 
no  impression  at  a  first — or  indeed  third — 
meeting, 

"Have  you  arranged  for  some  friend  of  ours 
to  join  the  chess  club?"  the  policeman  asked. 
"I  have," 

"Have  you  a  list  of  the  members?" 

"Not  yet.  sahib,  I  am  not  sure  one  exists." 

"The  secretary  must  have  a  list.  At  any  rate, 
get  all  the  names  you  can.  in  particular  the  new 
members.  Perhaps  we  should  have  a  second 
member,  but  not  anyone  who  knows  our 
friend." 

"I  see,  sahib." 

"Have  you  anything  to  report  about  the 
Orient  Bookshop?" 

"My  friend  has  made  friends  with  the  pro- 
prietor. He  has  purchased  some  left-wing  lit- 
erature. He  has  discussed  Communism  with 
the  proprietor  in  a  guarded  manner." 

"Good.  I  want  a  check  kept  on  all  the  In- 
dians who  arrive  here.  I  am  interested  in  an 
Indian  called  Benarjee;  he  has  recently  left 
Calcutta.  He  may  be  coming  here,  but  he  may 
have  changed  his  name.  Remember  that  name, 
though :  Benarjee.  He  has  relations  here." 

"Yes,  sahib,  certainly." 

"Now  look  at  this  chessboard."  Forrester 
pointed  to  the  one  he  had  not  solved.  "See  if 
you  can  work  it  out.  If  you  can't,  show  it  to  the 
best  chess  player  that  you  know.  That  clear?" 

"Yes,  sahib," 

'"Good.  You  are  doing  very  well,"  He  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  five 
twenty-dollar  bills  and  handed  them  to  Mah- 
moud, "Come  in  three  weeks'  time,"  he  said. 


Mahmoud  copied  down  the  chess  gan 
When  he  left  the  room,  Forrester  got  to  \ 
feet  slowly  and  shuffled  toward  the  farthest 
his  three  filing  cabinets.  He  unlocked  it 
took  out  a  file  marked  "Benarjee," 

It  contained  only  two  entries.  First  the 
port  from  London  that  Benarjee,  who  h 
been  born  on  August  3,  1910,  in  Calcutta,  fc 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Bengal  i 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Kaserjee  and  Sutra,  ] 
attended  in  Vienna  in  December,  1952, 
congress  of  Peoples  for  Peace  held  under . 
auspices  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  wh 
he  had  made  a  speech  denouncing  colonial] 
in  the  course  of  w  hich  he  had  referred  to  n 
ti\  es  of  his  in  Karak ;  the  report  added  thaiP 
June,  1957,  Benarjee  had  applied  for  a  p;. 
port  to  \  isit  the  United  Kingdom  for  reasijj 
of  tourism  and  health;  that  he  had  left  b| 
Dutch  cargo  boat— The  Flemish  Queen 
July  8,  1957,  that  no  report  of  his  an'ns^i 
U.  K,  port  had  been  received.  The  second! 
try  was  a  note  by  Forrester  to  the  effect  tl 
there  was  no  record  in  the  island  of  any  * 
called  Benarjee,  He  now  added  a  footnc 
"Mahmoud  informed,  November  28,  19:' 

He  replaced  the  file  and  locked  the  cabi. 
He  then  took  out  from  the  top  drawer  of  s 
desk  a  cashbook  marked  "Subscriptioi" 
Against  the  date  No\  ember  28  he  wrote, "  y 
Scouts'  Cricket  Club,  100  dollars,"  One 
last  day  of  the  month  he  would  show  thisit 
to  the  financial  secretary,  who  would  ni- 
burse  him  and  destroy  the  list.  If  he  hadch(|n 
to  write  150  instead  of  the  100  which  he 
actually  paid  Mahmoud.  no  one  could 
sibly  have  found  out.  Nobody  was  oflicjy 
aware  of  Mahmoud's  existence.  There 
nothing  to  stop  a  dishonest  officer 
pocketing  a  quarter  of  the  sum  that  he 
given  to  pay  out  to  agents,  /  wonder  how  iVy 
policemen  are  as  scruptdoiis.  he  thougl  // 
isn't  as  though  I  were  so  well  paid  either. 

He  put  back  the  subscription  book  an 
turned  his  attention  to  the  chessboard  le 
looked  at  it  steadily,  then  shook  his  head  o. 
he  didn't  believe  that  it  could  be  worked  ii. 
And  if  it  couldn't  be  worked  out,  then  ai 
small  fly  that  he  fancied  had  got  througiis 
net  was  not  so  secure  as  it  imagined, 

Charles  Keable  drove  with  a  light  he; 
the  country  club,  where  his  wife  was  wjn^ 
for  him.  The  club  was  on  the  other  side  ffihs 
hill  from  the  Residency,  The  roaaay 
through  the  residential  section;  a  succaffl]' 
of  large  white  villas  lay  back  from  theci|iii 
roadway.  Their  gardens  were  bright  wit|ii) 
nias  and  hibiscus.  Bougainvillaea  trailjii! 
mauve  and  brick  red  and  pink  over  ei 
verandas;  lawns  were  shaded  with  dt  Jilii 
spreading  trees — mangoes,  tulip,  breadfr.  vicv 

The  sun  gilded  the  scene,  a  light  bree/va 
blowing  from  the  mountains.  His  spirit 
in  tune  with  the  day's  beauty.  Had  h 
been  as  happy  as  this  in  his  whole  lif 
doubted  it.  In  youth  there  had  been  ; 
strain,  the  struggle  to  get  his  feet  plan 
the  road  that  led  to  leadership  and  si : 
There  had  been  the  responsibilities  of  atn 
marriage,  a  daughter  bom  in  the  first » 
there  had  been  the  anxieties  of  war  anfi^ 
time  separation.  Then,  when  all  had 
smooth  and  settled,  there  had  come 
palling  shock  years  ago  of  that  letter 
read  in  Abadan ; 

My  most  dear  Charles:  The  writing  of 
ter  is  causing  me  more  pain  than  anythir. 
life  has  done,  I  have  fallen  in  love,  hei 
heels.  1  want  to  be  divorced. 

It  had  come  without  any  warning.  Tl 
never  quarreled,  he  and  Daphne,  It  h; 
genuine  love  match  when  they  had  n 
He  had  been  twenty-five,  she  twenty.  I 
1937.  when  the  threat  of  war  was  dafk ' 
horizon.  Their  happiness,  their  honeymi ' 
been  a  gesture  of  defiance  against  thai 
When  wives  had  been  evacuated  fron  n 
in  '41 .  he  had  thought  his  heart  was  bi  ki 

Their  separation  had  lasted  for  fou 
But  it  had  seemed  worth  it  when  th  * 
together  again,  the  two  of  them  with  !* 
in  Abadan,  There  was  not  a  married  c| 
the  world  he  envied,  and  Daphne  h  i 
wretched  as  he  when  they  had  deci<' 
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This  IS  new  ..luscious  new  Dream  Whip  is 

low  in  cost,  low  in  calories -only  17  per  serving.  Comes  in 
a  box,  stays  fresh  on  your  shelf,  needs  no  refrigeration. 
You  can  fix  Dream  Whip  any  time,  too- 


wont  wilt,  wont  separate,  keeps  for  days. 
Keep  Dream  Whip  handy  on  your  shelf 
and  enjoy  light  and  gay  desserts  every  day.  ^''^      ^^"'"^  ^'"p 
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Light  and  lovely  Dream  \\'hip  makes  pies  and  puddings  twice  as 
fancy.  And  you  can  use  it  for  days — stays  fresh  in  the  refrigerator. 


Cherry  Dream  Cake  is  the  easiest  dessert  ever!  Simply  layers  of 
sponge  cake  . . .  chopped  cherries . . .  and  luscious  new  Dream  Whip. 


Snowy  Pears— with  Jell-0.  Pear  halves... soft  Jell-0  gelatin  spooned 
on  .  .  .  and  a  mountain  of  Dream  Whip.  Calories?  Hardly  any. 


Dream  Whip  on  anything  costs  so  little.  Like  on  gmgerbread 
cake.  You  can  heap  it  high  with  never  a  thought  for  the  budget. 


Tested  by  General  Foods  Kitchens.  Jell-0  and  Dream  Whip,  trade-marks  of  General  Foods  Corp. 
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THE  BRA  THAT  LIFTS  YOU  TO  NEW  HEIGHTS  OF  FREEDOM 

Here's  active  support  for  your  beauty  plans — supple  uplift  that  allows 
you  freedom  of  action  not  possible  with  ordinary  brassieres.  Deep 
elastic  V-front,  carefully  shaped  elastic  panels  and  lovely  embroidered 
nylon  sheer  cups  are  designed  to  cuddle  you  firmly  yet  also  respond 
easily  to  every  body  movement!  Be  fitted  at  your  nearest  Sears  Retail 
Store  or  order  at  your  Sears  Catalog  Sales  Office  or  from  Sears  Catalog 
by  mail  or  phone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 


959,  SEARS,  ROeeuc 


ABC  cups  3.49 
D  cup  3.98 

Sizes  S2A-/,6D  While. 
Also  in  black  wlh  lace 

upperbust,  B  and  C 
cups  only,  3.98 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back 
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Shelagh  must  go  to  school  in  England,  and 
that  for  the  first  two  terms  at  least  her  mother 
must  stay  in  England  with  her.  Her  letters  had 
been  fond  and  frequent.  He  had  torn  open  the 
envelope  of  that  final  letter  with  the  same  hap- 
pily eager  anticipation  with  which  he  had  torn 
its  predecessors. 

I'll  never  gel  over  it,  he  had  thought,  never, 
never. 

And  he  hadn't  really,  had  he?  At  least  the 
Charles  Keable  who  had  read  that  letter 
hadn't.  It  was  a  new  Charles  Keable  alto- 
gether who  was  driving  now  to  take  his 
twenty-two-year-old  wife  to  collect  her  anni- 
versary present. 

Barbara  Keable  was  sitting  in  the  hall  of  the 
country  club,  turning  the  pages  of  a  Tatler. 
He  stared,  taking,  as  it  were,  an  inventory:  he 
noted  her  light  hair  with  its  poodle  cut,  the 
full  parted  mouth  and  the  straight  classic 
nose.  He  drew  a  long  slow  breath,  then  walked 
across  to  her.  "Hello  there,  honey." 

She  jumped  to  her  feet,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck.  "Darling."  Her  body  was  lis- 
some against  his;  in  her  hair  was  that  new 
scent.  Fracas.  His  arm  went  round  her  waist. 
He  wanted  to  caress  her  shoulders,  but  he  re- 
strained himself. 
Soon  enough  they'd 
be  alone  together. 
How  lucky  married 
lovers  were!  They 
talked  about  free 
love,  but  was  there 
any  real  freedom  in 
love  outside  mar- 
riage? He  pitied  the 
unhallowed  lovers 
who  had,  no  matter 
what  their  mood,  to 
take  advantage  of 
each  stolen  second 
that  fate  vouchsafed 
them. 

"All    set?"  he 
asked. 

She  slipped  her 
arm  through  his, 
pressing  it  against 
his  side.  "I'm  so  ex- 
cited." 

The  ship  had 
docked  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  The  un- 
loading had  already 
started.  The  gigantic 
arm  of  the  crane  was 

lifting  crate  after  crate  out  of  the  cargo  hold. 

"The  cars  will  be  coming  next,"  an  oflficial 
told  them. 

"I  can't  wait,"  said  Barbara. 

The  sun  was  high  now  in  the  sky.  The  heat 
was  refracted  from  the  pavement,  the  con- 
crete warehouses,  the  corrugated-iron  roofs. 
The  docks  were  airless  and  stifling,  impreg- 
nated with  the  sickly  smell  of  copra. 

"Shall  we  move  into  the  shade?"  he  asked. 

"All  the  way  over  there?  No,  no,  I  want  to 
get  my  first  sight  of  it  from  as  close  as  possible. 
Is  that  it,  darling?" 

A  green  Hillman  Minx  was  glittering  in  the 
sunlight.  He  shook  his  head.  No,  it  wasn't 
that.  Car  followed  car— large  family  cars, 
small  practical  runabouts,  a  station  wagon. 
Each  time  a  car  was  lifted  into  the  air,  she 
turned  to  him  interrogatively.  He  had  never 
seen  her  so  excited.  There  was  a  warm  feeling 
round  his  heart.  It  was  lovely  when  you  were 
in  love  to  be  able  to  spoil  the  loved  one,  to 
bring  this  look  of  excitement  into  her  face. 
With  Daphne  he  had  had  to  watch  every 
penny. 

A  long,  low  gray-green  car  swung  out  of  the 
hold.  He  watched  as  her  eyes  followed  it.  It 
was  an  athlete,  a  poised  runner  among  cars, 
lean  and  swift;  an  aristocrat  with  its  effortless 
assumption  of  superiority.  The  sun  glittered 
on  its  polished  flanks.  Barbara's  lips  parted. 
How  wisely  I  chose,  he  thought. 

She  turned  roimd  quickly,  a  look  of  in- 
credulous wonder  on  her  face.  "Darling,  that 
isn't  it!" 

"Whose  else  would  it  be?" 

"But  I  can't  believe  it;  oh  "  She  ran  to- 
ward it.  She  spread  out  her  arms,  as  though 


she  would  embrace  it.  She  stood  beside  it.^ 
put  out  her  hand  timidly;  as  though  she  \ 
afraid  to  touch  it.  She  stroked  its  smcli 
bulletheaded  bonnet.  She  murmured  tl 
softly,  "My  beautiful,  my  beautiful.  My  Iq 
gray  flamingo." 

Kassaya  was  at  the  western  tip  of  the  islh 
120  miles  from  Kuala  Prang.  The  Ke;;^ 
drove  slowly.  It  was  four  o'clock  before 
reached  the  camp.  They  could  not  ha\i, 
rived  at  a  more  dramatic  moment.  \\ 
stopped  on  Saturdays  at  II  :30.  Lunch  jj 
late,  preceded  by  cocktail  parties  or  "sesslv 
at  the  swimming-pool  bar.  But  by  fouro'(':l( 
siesta  time  was  over  and  the  employees  aie 
refinery  were  scattering  with  their  wives  ij 
children  to  the  swimming  pool,  the  ti  i 
courts  and  golf  course. 

Barbara  parked  outside  the  club  a 
crowd  gathered  round  her  quickly.  It^. 
first  of  the  new  Austin-Healeys  to  be  b 
in  Karak  and  she  wore  it  like  a  buttonfii 
was  a  symbol  of  her  youth,  her  looks 
power  to  attract.  She  was  wind-blown 
the  drive,  her  cheeks  were  flushed  ani 
eyes  shone.  Charles,  at  her  side,  in  spite  < 
gray  hairs  partook  of  glamour.  It  was  ht 
had  brought  that  look  into  her  eyes. 

A  short,  plur  sh 
young  woman  Ir- 
ingslacksanda  il- 
fitting  jersey  pud 
through  the  cifd. 
"Darling,  it's  In- 
derful.  It's  sok 
I'm  so  happy  foiui 
sake."  She  l^lec 
forward  and  b 
Barbara  onni 
cheek. 

A  tall,  thin,  ig; 
young  man  w;  je 
her  with  a  tie 
smile.  Happy j\t 
sake,  enviotisfa 
own,  he  tho : 
That's  what  CO.:  I 
marrying  a  g, 
manager,  instei\ 
third-level  ne 
well  in  persom 
wife,  Julia,  ha 
at  school  witi 
bara  in  En, 
When  last  spri 
camp  had  bef 
vanized  by  tii 
nouncement 

their  new  general  manager  was  bringin 
with  him  from  leave  a  bride  of  tweni 
and  everyone  was  wondering  what  she 
be  like  ("The  old  man  needs  a  hostess  ar 
have  picked  the  kind  of  woman  who  likil 
kind  of  job")  Julia  Hallett  had  picked  ;| 
paper,  studied  the  announcement,  thei 
out  laughing.  "I  know  her  extreme! 
She's  not  at  all  like  that." 

"She  will  be  after  she's  been  hereani| 
Basil  retorted. 

"Not  if  I  know  my  Barbara." 
Basil  had  been  skeptical,  but  Julia  h<  J 
right.  Barbara  had  welcomed  Julia  as  »I 
they  were  not  only  contemporaries  but  4 
Whenever  the  G.  M.  threw  an  unoffici:fl 
the  Halletts  were  invited.  Basil  was  nd 
minded  by  his  host's  behavior  that  h''' 
very  junior  member  of  the  staff.  ButjJ 
fretted  all  the  same  by  inferiority.  , 
He  watched,  impatiently,  the  two3 
women  as  they  gossiped,  their  heads  U\ 
How  difterent  they  looked:  Barbara  v', 
light  hair,  pink-and-white  complexj;i' 
classic  features;  Julia  pale-skinned, 
an  amusing  pushed-in  face,  her  hairf^,j 
and  brushed  forward,  like  an  Attic  hel 
gamine  type.  How  difl"erent  they  loopsupe 
how  different  their  lives  had  been,  ppjjj 
have  guessed,  seeing  them  seven  ye'; 
seated  side  by  side  in  school  tunics  v.:';^^n( 
fingers,  that  life  was  preparing  to  dcliitrajjg 
such  ditTerent  hands;  which  was 
thought,  the  adage  went,  "Always  be 
girls,  you  can't  tell  whom  they'll  mai  So  jf  ^ 

It  didn't  go  that  way  with  men.  Tlpjfji 
only  one  way  in  which  a  man  could  ar  (  " 
anything:  through  solid  work,  mor  ^^^k^ 
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NEXT  MONTH 

Julia  teaiieit  back  and  gasped.  Liquid 
jire,  red  and  green  and  deep  blue  and 
dazzling  white.  .  .  .  In  that  moment 
she  was  no  longer  a  child:  she  was  a 
ifoinaii  looking  at  jewels,  trying  to 
(/(■(  ((/(•  II  hill  to  do. 

Siiililriilv  and  unexpectedly,  she 
kiK  ii  jiiir.  Two  people  had  been 
killril.  Ij  anyone  knew  what  she  had 
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Melon  Snowball . .  •  coolest  trick  of  the  week, 

0  easy  and  so  bright  with  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail 


Here's  where  you  make  the  most  of  the  melon 
ason  — with  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail.  And 
en  conversation  pieces  like  this  come  easy  with 
's  superb  fruit  cocktail  quality. 
Festive,  sparkhng  colors— luscious  fruits  ready- 
t  as  neatly  as  you'd  do  it  yourself  —  a  lovely 
agrance  and  flavor  — Del  Monte  Brand  Fruit 

cktail  has  them  all,  always. 

So  if  any  fruit  appetizer,  salad  or  dessert  is 

rth  serving  at  all,  it's  worth  serving  bright  with 

L  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail.  Try  it  soon— and  see 

y  it's  America's  favorite. 


MELON  SNOWBALL 


1  pkK.  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  can  (1  lb.  14  oz.)  DEL  MONTE 
Fruit  Cocktail,  drained 


2  small  melons  such  as  cantaloupe 
or  honeyball  or  1  large  melon 
such  as  Persian  or  honeydew 

1  pkg.  (8  oz.)  cream  cheese, 
softened  with  a  dash  of  salt 
and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  Juice 


Dissolve  gelatin  in  water.  Stir  in  lemon  juice  and  1  cup  syrup 
drained  from  fruit  cocktail.  Chili  till  slightly  thickened  and 
fold  in  1  cup  drained  fruit.  Cut  one  end  from  melon(s)  but  do 
not  remove  rind.  Scoop  out  seeds,  set  upright;  fill  with  gela- 
tin mixture;  chill  till  firm.  Now  remove  melon  rind  and  dry 
off  excess  juice  from  surface  with  paper  towel.  Frost  with 
softened  cream  cheese;  chill  till  serving  time.  Slice,  arrange  on 
greens,  top  with  more  DEL  MONTE  Fruit  Cocktail.  Serves  6-8. 


Beimonte  Fruit  Cocktail 


BRAND 

QUALITY 


LfRUlT  COCKTAIL  J 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 
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month,  year  after  year.  You  had  to  fight  for 
your  place  and  you  had  to  fight  to  keep  it. 
There  was  no  short  cut.  And  that  was  why 
Julia  was  out  of  luck;  why  there'd  never  be  a 
gray-green  Austin-Healey  in  her  garage.  Basil 
knew  himself  for  what  he  was.  He  was  not  the 
steady,  slogging  type.  He  was  feckless  and  ir- 
responsible, far  too  often  during  a  working 
week  taking  that  one  extra  drink  that  made 
him  not  quite  on  the  ball  next  morning. 

A  wave  of  irritation  struck  him  at  the  sight 
of  the  two  girls  chattering  across  the  gleaming 
car.  He  did  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  the 
difference  between  them.  He  pushed  forward 


and  put  his  hand  on  his  wife's  elbow.  "We 
must  be  on  our  way.  You  know  what  a  crowd 
there'll  be.  Everyone  wants  to  play  on  Satur- 
day." There  was  a  rasp  of  impatience  in  his 
voice.  He  had  not  intended  there  to  be,  but  he 
could  not  control  his  voice  when  his  nerves  were 
twitching.  Julia  looked  round  quickly,  shaken 
out  of  her  mood. 

"What?  Why,  oh  yes,  of  course.  I'm  sorry." 
She  turned  back  to  Barbara.  "Darling,  it's  a 
heavenly  car.  Good  luck  to  it.  Will  you  be  at 
the  club  tonight?" 

"1  may  be.  I'm  not  sure." 

The  Halletts"  car  was  parked  by  the  swim- 
ming pool.  It  was  an  old  Chevrolet. 


You  can  have  a  nicer  skin  if  you 


Wash  your  face  the  right  way 


Perhaps  you  think  you  already  know 
how  to  wash  your  face.  But  if  you  have 
pimples,  blackheads,  dry  or  excessively 
oily  skin,  such  skin  problems  usually  in- 
dicate improper  cleansing. 

The  right  way  to  wash  your  face 
starts  with  the  right  complexion  soap. 
Even  if  your  face  is  oily,  avoid  drying 
soaps  or  detergents.  They  may  cause 
lasting  damage.  A  complexion  soap 
prized  all  over  the  world  and  highly 
recommended  by  many  doctors  is 
Cuticura  Soap.  This  superemollient 
soap  is  never  drying.  It  leaves  an  invis- 
ible medicated  film  that  helps  keep  the 
skin  soft,  fresh,  smooth  and  satiny. 

Lather-massage  face  and  neck  morn- 
ing and  night  a  full  minute.  Rinse  until 
all  feeling  of  slickness  is  gone.  Eight  to 
ten  splashes  may  be  enough.  If  your 
face  is  shiny  after  washing  you  need 
to  rinse  more. 

For  normal  skin  use  warm  water  and 
cool  rinses.  For  dry,  delicate  skin  use 
cool  water  only,  except  perhaps  at  bed- 
time when  you  might  try  the  warm- 
then-cool  routine. 


To  control  excess  oiliness,  wash  your 
face  as  often  as  possible,  three  or  more 
times  a  day.  Use  hot  water.  Rinse  with 
warm,  then  cool  water. 

Do  the  same  for  blemished  skin,  but 
lather  gently.  Avoid  picking  pimples 
and  squeezing  blackheads.  And  never 
try  to  cover  them  under  heavy,  chalky 
make-up.  Nothing  is  less  attractive.  In- 
stead, use  softening,  healing  Cuticura 
Ointment  nightly.  It  improves  your  skin 
as  it  quickly  relieves  pimples,  black- 
heads and  dryness. 

To  get  phenomenally  fast  relief  from 
pimples  and  keep  your  skin  cool,  fresh 
and  antiseptically  clean,  use  new 
Cuticura  Medicated  Liquid  in  the  morn- 
ing and  during  the  day.  This  greaseless, 
invisible,  fast-acting  formula  curbs  oili- 
ness and  blemish-spreading  bacteria, 
dries  up  pimples  fast,  speeds  healing. 

EXCITING  OFFER:  Attractive  re-us- 
able, ivory-like  Good  Looks  Case,  with 
mirror  inside  hinged  lid  and  5  travel- 
size  Cuticura  skin  aids.  Wonderful 
value!  Send  only  50('  (no  stamps)  to 
Cuticura,  Dept.LH-10,  Maiden  48,  Mass. 


"A  little  different  from  that  Austin-Healey," 
Basil  said. 

"It's  all  we  need.  It  goes  quite  fast.  It  uses 
very  little  petrol." 

"But  don't  tell  me  that  you  wouldn't  rather 
be  sitting  at  that  wheel  than  at  this." 

"I'd  rather  be  dressed  by  Christian  Dior 
than  by  Swan  and  Edgar.  But  I  don't  live  in 
terms  of  Christian  Dior." 

"Your  girl  friend  does." 

"Isn't  it  nice  for  her?" 

It  was  snapped  impatiently.  She's  mad  at 
me,  he  thought.  Another  second  and  we'll  start 
a  row. 

He  drove  on  in  silence.  The  nine-hole  golf 
course  was  half  a  mile  away.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  others  in  the  clubhouse  when 
they  arrived.  There  had  been  no  need  for  them 
to  hurry.  He  had  known  there  hadn't.  It  was 
just  that  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  sight  of 
Julia  and  Barbara  together.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  the  bar. 

"A  pony  whisky  and  soda."  He  tossed  it 
back  in  a  single  swallow.  "Another,  please," 
he  said. 

Charles  Keable  had  noted  the  way  in  which 
Basil  had  spoken.  As  the  two  hurried  to  their 
car,  he  looked  interrogatively  at  Barbara,  but 
she  made  no  comment,  so  he  made  none 
either.  He  had  learned  the  value  of  silence 
where  the  Halletts  were  concerned. 

"Are  you  going  to  swim  right  away?"  he 
asked. 

"I'd  like  to.  I'm  sticky  after  the  drive  out." 

"Then  would  you  drive  me  round  to  the 
office  first?  I  left  before  the  mail  arrived." 

Six  letters  waited  on  his 
desk.  The  top  one  was  a  blue 
air  letter.  He  started  at  the 
sight  of  it.  Daphne's  hand- 
writing. Every  now  and 
again  she  wrote  to  tell  him 
about  Shelagh,  but  it  was 
three  months  since  he  had 
heard  from  her.  He  stared 
at  the  address.  It  was  over 
twenty  years  ago  that  he 
had  first  seen  that  hand- 
writing. How  little  it  had  changed.  Large,  firm, 
practical  but  feminine.  So  much  had  hap- 
pened in  those  twenty  years,  so  much  change 
in  everyone.  He  shrugged.  It  was  no  good 
thinking  about  that;  he  slit  the  flap. 

Kassaya  had  the  advantage  over  many  oil 
camps  of  being  built  on  unlevel  ground.  The 
bungalows  were  not  set  out  in  rows,  like  bar- 
racks, and  the  golf  course  that  had  been  re- 
claimed along  the  shore  out  of  swamp  and 
jungle  was  an  affair  of  slopes  and  hillocks.  It 
had  been  cleverly  designed;  with  par  at 
thirty-two,  it  did  not  penalize  too  heavily  the 
high-handicap  man's  mistakes,  but  to  the  good 
player  it  set  a  number  of  tricky  problems. 

Basil  Hallett,  with  a  handicap  of  three,  was 
the  best  player  in  the  club.  He  had  a  loose- 
limbed,  easy  swing;  and  late  in  the  evening, 
after  several  whiskies,  he  could  persuade  him- 
self that  if  he  lived  in  England  he  would  be  a 
scratch  player  within  eighteen  months,  enter- 
ing for  the  amateur,  surviving  a  round  or  two, 

perhaps  even  /'//  break  thirty-four  today. 

he  thought  as  he  teed  up. 

H  is  nerves  were  steady  after  the  two  whisky 
and  sodas.  As  his  club  face  met  the  ball,  he 
had  the  authentic  thrill  of  perfect  timing. 
There'd  be  that  extra  fifteen  yards  on  it.  He 
looked  up  confidently,  expecting  to  see  his 
ball,  white  against  the  blue,  sailing  to  the 
right  of  the  mango  tree,  but  to  his  dismay  he 
saw  that  it  was  going  to  the  left. 

"Exactly  what  I  expected,"  his  opponent 
said.  "You  were  facing  quarter  left." 

In  the  self-hating  silence.  Basil  watched  the 
slight  hook  that  would  give  it  that  extra  run, 
carry  his  ball  farther  to  the  left.  A  ball  less 
cleanly  hit  might  have  stayed  on  the  course, 
but  this  time — there  was  no  doubt — it  would 
be  out  of  bounds.  Playing  three,  he  thought. 

How  typical  of  him  it  was.  Carelessness, 
nothing  else.  Facing  quarter  left.  No  wonder 
Julia  had  to  drive  a  five-year-old  Chevrolet. 
When  he  was  playing  badly,  his  golf  became 
the  symbol  of  everything  that  was  amiss  in 
him  as  a  citizen,  a  husband,  as  a  Pearl  em- 
ployee. In  a  deep  trough  of  gloom  he  walked 


It  is  the  practice  of  the  mul- 
titude to  bark  at  eminent 
men,  as  little  dogs  do  at 
strangers.  seneca 


down  the  fairway  to  play  the  second  that  hi 
become  his  fourth. 

Now,  I  suppose,  I  shall  three-putt,  he  thougl 
He  did. 

The  next  hole  was  the  longest  and  the  trie 
iest,  par  five,  dog-legged,  the  problem  of  yo 
second  depending  on  the  courage  of  yo 
drive.  If  you  ran  the  risk  of  trying  to  clea 
hillock  with  a  carry  of  close  on  180  yai 
there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  on  in 
If  you  took  the  safe  line,  the  green  was 
yards  away.  Basil's  opponent  played 
safety.  Basil  smiled  wryly.  That  kind  of  s 
augured  well  for  a  promotion.  He  hesita 
before  he  took  his  stance.  He  was  the  kin< 
fool  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  o 
calculated  risk.  He  was  a  gambler.  Half 
financial  iioubles  were  due  to  that.  What  w 
his  chances  of  clearing  that  hillock?  Ev( 
probably.  And  in  match  play  it  might 
worth  the  risk.  But  not  when  you  were  pl^ 
against  par.  He  hesitated,  then  made  ud' 
mind.  He  was  the  gambling,  not  the  Keai 
type. 

It  was  a  close  thing.  He  knew  that  the' 
stant  he  felt  the  club  head  on  the  ball.  Itv 
not  a  weak  shot,  but  it  was  not  a  strong  o 
He  watched  the  ball  anxiously  as  it  sank 
had  not,  as  that  first  out-of-bounds  driver 
had,  the  sense  of  going  on  just  when  you 
pected  it  to  lose  its  power.  It  dropped  tow 
the  hillock;  the  hillock  was  covered  withtb 
jungle  grass.  You  had  to  hack  with  a  nibli 
The  ball  dropped  and  dropped.  It  was  in. 
no,  it  was  over.  He  sighed  with  relief,  bui 
the  same  time  the  sense  of  his  own  inadequ 
pricked  him.  He  shouk 
have  tried  the  shot. 

He  reached  his  ball, 
had  rolled  luckily  on  the 
side  of  the  hillock,  the! 
was  opened  up,  a  two- 
three-iron  shot  away, 
gamble  had  come  off. 
stood  aside  while  his  • 
ponent  played.  It  waij 
poor  shanked  shot^, 
bunker  lay  between  it  4 
the  following  shot.  As  likely  as  not  he  woulj 
clear  it.  This'll  cost  him  a  seven,  Basil  thoil 
as  he  addressed  his  ball. 

He  swung  with  an  easy,  contained  poJ 
He  knew  before  he  looked  up  that  the  ball  I 
flying  straight.  He  watched  it  rise  in  thel 
high,  higher,  then  halt  in  its  flight  and  cl 
quickly  and  straight  as  an  iron  shot  should|i 
It  pitched  dead  between  the  two  guantt 
bunkers.  The  green  was  fast,  but  backfl 
checked  the  ball  and  it  rolled  slowly.  Disti|j 
was  foreshortening,  but  it  shouldn't  bet 
long  a  putt.  This  time  he  vowed  himself  to  h 
tion.  He  would  make  certain  of  his  foiir..e-^ 
ball  rolled  slowly,  slowly  across  the  gM^^ 
Steady,  he  warned  it,  steady,  as  it  nearecr^^ 

flag.  Stop  now,  oh,  stop,  he  adjured  it,  slu„  

He  blinked  and  the  ball  wasn't  there  i« 
stared,  astounded.  It  had  never  happens  c  Pou 
him  before,  but  it  had  happened  now.  He«j|jjj 
sunk  a  160-yard  approach.  A  par-five  hc'u 
two.  The  deficit  on  the  first  hole  wiped  of  It  ^ 
was  square  with  par.  'iF^ 

Seventy-five  minutes  later  he  walked 
ninth  green  jubilant.  He  had  gone  rouri'  ^ 
thirty-two.  From  the  third  tee  on  helii  ^ 
played  faultless  golf,  no  flukes  and  no  'ni 
takes.  He  was  as  exuberant  now  as  he*  , 
been  despondent  earlier.  He  saw  his  vj  | 
future  in  terms  of  that  lucky  round.  It  *|'V,v 
only  the  Keables  of  the  world  who  went  rn/y* 
in  par.  The  gamblers  did  too.  He  would  .^  'lA" 
his  chance  one  day;  a  chance  that  woujO  /  ^ 
created  simply  through  his  being  the  kii|<' 
person  that  he  was.  His  chance  would  ' 
and  he  would  jump  at  it,  and  Julia  wo.ul 
at  the  wheel  of  a  yellow  Jaguar. 

In  the  locker  room  he  changed  his  shiiji,^^^ 
pulled  on  a  sweater.  A  breeze  sprang 
sunset  and  it  was  easy  to  catch  a  chilrle^fyj^ 
ordered  a  gin  and  tonic  at  the  bar  and  UK,  ... 
onto  the  veranda.  It  was  a  quarter  to  si'l'  "'^ 
loveliest  hour  of  the  day,  with  the  aircc|i 
and  the  glare  diminished,  and  the  Mk\ 
the  tropics  that  had  reflected  that  glare  if 
day  a.ssuming  its  individual  shades  of  i* 
He  sat  alone,  savoring  the  moment's  |A 
a  beauty  curiously  compounded  of  nar 
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ou  have  to  get  up  early  to  fool  the  milkman! 


Young  man!  Come  here  this  instant! 


MILK  ...  in  this  handy 
Pure-Pak  carton. 


Pours  like  a  pitcher,  (Have  a 
glass  .  .  .  milk's  qppd  for  you.) 


Oh,  oh!  What'd  I  do  now? 


It's  light  and  easy  to  handle 


When  it's  empty,  just  toss  it  away! 


Look  what  I  got  at  the 
store  yesterday! 


.  .  .  and  look  at  this  .  .  . 
a  sealed-in  pouring  spout! 


N  excuses,  young  man!  When  can 
I  et  milk  delivered  in  Pure-Pak? 


RIGHT  NOW  MA'AM  ...  ALL  YOU 
DO  IS  ASK  YOUR  MILKMAN! 


Won't  break,  either .  . . 
safe  for  grandchildren. 

^  , 

PUT  THIS  NOTE  IN  YOUR  MILK  BOTTLE  TODAY! 


IS  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  MILK  IS  SOLD. ..JUST  ASK  FOR  IT 


rOUR    PERSONAL   MIIK  CONTAINER 


PURE-PAK      DIVISION.      EX-CELL-O  CORPORATION 
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Mm 


Try  this  delectable  Orange  Dream  Cake,  using  the  easy 


*'*"™ct)forf,ying  baking  S3l*l  "I*** 

5: 


i  ouch  Method"  on  oppcs  :e  pa^ 


Created  by  KRAFT  for  today's  lighter  baking, 
frying  and  salads. ..the  -  oil 


V 


We  all  like  the  lighter  ways  of  doing  things  these  days.  That's  why 
so  many  people  are  switching  to  Kraft  Light  Touch  Oil  for  crisper 
frying,  for  lighter  salads.  And  now  Kraft  shows  you  how  to  get 
the  loveliest  layer  cakes  you've  ever  baked,  using  a  special  "Light 
Touch  Method."  They're  unbelievably  delicate  in  texture— yet  so  easy 
to  make,  and  economical,  too.  Send  now  for  the  free  booklet  with 
20  wonderful  cake  recipes.  And  meantime,  tr>'  the  Orange  Dream  Cake 
show^n  here.  You'll  find  it  fun  to  do,  and  a  real  dream  to  eat! 


20  Wondtrtul  Cite 
tun  OIL  Mnttoo 


FREE! 

"20  Wonderful  O 
Made  by  the  Krall 
Method."  Re 
and  frosting  i' 
with  illustrati 
Write  Kraft  Oil  C* 
Booklet.  P.O.  Box  Tje, 
Chicago  77.  Illinois. 
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KRAFT 
OIL 


ORANGE 
DREAM 
CAKE 
RECIPE 


From  the  Kraft  Kitchens 


ift  together  2H  cups  sifted  cake 
our,  134  teasi)oons  baking  pow- 
er, H  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon 
lit.  Measure  H  cup  Kraft  Oil. 


/(/  the  oil,  H  cup  milk,  li  cup 
mge  juice.  Beat  until  it  forms 
very  smooth  batter.  Stir  in  2 
5lpspoons  grated  orange  rind. 


I  a  separate  bowl,  beat  3  eggs 
|il  thick  and  foamy.  Gradually 
1 1/2  cups  sugar  and  continue 
Iting  until  very  well  blended. 


F(.  egg  and  sugar  mixture  thor- 
•  <u  ly  into  the  batter. 


■  Pi    into  2  waxed  paper  lined 
O-ijh  layer  pans.  Bake  in  moder- 
ven,  350°,  for  25  to  30  min- 
Frost  with  a  fluffy  orange 
ng. 
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craftsmanship  and  of  man's  handiwork.  There 
was  the  sinuous  irregular  beauty  of  the  coconut 
palms,  there  was  the  regular,  many-boughed 
splendor  of  the  mango  and  the  breadfruit 
trees.  There  were  the  bursts  of  blossom,  red 
and  white  and  blue  and  mauve,  but  also  min- 
gled with  the  cool  evening  breeze  was  the 
smell,  faint  and  sickly  sweet,  of  oil,  and  be- 
tween the  stems  of  the  palms  were  showing  a 
mile  or  so  out  to  sea  the  derricks  of  the  oil 
wells,  looking  like  a  strange  shoal  of  sea  ser- 
pents. 

A  foursome  was  putting  out  on  the  ninth 
green.  Another  foursome  was  waiting  on  the 
tee.  Julia  was  one  of  them.  As  always,  he  felt 
at  the  sight  of  her  a  sense  of  quickened  living. 
She  was  wearing  a  primrose-yellow  shirt  and 
dark  green  trousers.  Trousers  suited  her,  al- 
though she  was  a  little  plump. 

She  was  smiling  as  she  came  up  the  hill.  If 
she  had  felt  aggrieved  at  his  ill  humor  two 
hours  ago,  she  would  be  in  a  mood  now  to 
forgive  him.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  laugh- 
ing and  bantering  on  the  green.  She  sounded 
happy.  They  all  sounded  happy. 

As  Julia  came  off  the  green,  Basil  left  his 
chair  on  the  veranda.  He  wanted  to  make  his 
peace  as  soon  as  possible.  He  could  not  speak 
to  her,  as  there  were  others  there,  but  he 
slipped  his  arm  through  hers,  pressing  it 
against  his  side.  She  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"What  would  you  like  to  drink?  I'll  have  it 
waiting  for  you." 

They  sat  together  on  the  veranda.  He  still 
could  not  apologize  for  his  behavior.  They 
had  to  be  alone  for  that. 

He  felt  expansive.  He  greeted  each  new  ar- 
rival with  the  same  announcement,  the  same 
invitation:  "I  went  round 
in  thirty-two.  I'm  standing 
drinks." 

Julia  frowned.  He  knew 
what  she  was  thinking.  Why 
must  he  act  like  a  grand 
seigneur?  He  wasn't  a 
branch  manager.  If  you 
won  a  sweep  or  a  monthly 
medal,  that  was  another 
matter.  But  a  casually  shot  thirty-two,  on  a 

run-of-the-mill  occasion  Basil  chuckled. 

It  was  not  a  rim-of-the-mill  occasion  for  him. 
In  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  he  would  remember 
this  evening,  as  a  signpost.  The  playing  of 
that  hole  had  shown  him  the  road  his  life 
would  take;  it  was  a  symbol.  He  put  his  arm 
round  Julia's  shoulders,  squeezing  them.  It  was 
his  way  of  saying,  "Don't  worry.  You're  won- 
derful. That's  all  that  matters." 

That  evening  there  were  to  be  Siamese 
dancers  at  the  club.  The  Halletts  were  dining 
with  the  Pawlings.  When  Julia  came  out  of  the 
shower  she  had  only  half  an  hour  in  which  to 
dress,  but  Basil,  who  had  showered  first,  was 
still  in  his  dressing  gown.  He  rose  and  crossed 
to  her.  "I've  been  waiting  so  impatiently  for 
this  moment  for  the  last  ninety  minutes." 

There  was  a  light  tone  in  his  voice,  a  look 
of  mischief  in  his  eyes,  whose  purport  could 
not  be  mistaken.  He  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  large  bath 
towel.  She  tried  to  push  him  away,  but  the 
towel  hindered  her.  "Oh,  no,"  she  cried. 

He  did  not  listen.  "I'm  maddening,  I  know 
it,"  he  was  saying.  "I  was  atrocious  this  after- 
noon. I  know  I  was;  but  it's  only  because  I  so 
adore  you.  I  don't  want  an  Austin-Healey  for 
myself,  but  I  do  for  you.  I  want  you  to  have 
the  best  of  everything— Christian  Dior  dresses, 
the  latest  car.  When  somebody  else  has  them, 
I  feel  resentful."  There  was  a  mounting  ex- 
citement in  his  voice,  a  mounting  excitement 
in  his  hands  as  they  caressed  her  shoulders; 
and  matching  it,  blended  with  it,  a  mounting 
tenderness  and  adoration. 

She  laughed.  He  could  always  make  her 
laugh.  And  once  she  had  begun  to  laugh  she 
was  defenseless.  She  never  knew  when  he  was 
going  to  make  love  to  her.  He  was  unpre- 
dictable. Her  marriage  was  an  adventure  still. 
She  folded  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

The  new  Austin-Healey  was  garaged  beside 
a  two-storied  house,  on  the  highest  piece  of 
land  within  the  camp's  perimeter,  built  in  the 
Arab  style,  with  the  rooms  facing  inward  on 
to  a  garden  in  which  a  fountain  played.  The 


sitting  room  on  the  first  floor,  though  fur- 
nished with  company  chairs,  tables  and  sofas, 
had  a  personal,  lived-in  feeling.  Charles 
Keable  had  brought  back  many  souvenirs  of 
his  years  in  Iran.  There  were  Damascene 
brocades  and  cedarwood  chests  and  spears 
from  Isfahan. 

Barbara  was  still  bemused  by  the  arrival 
of  her  car,  as  they  sat  over  their  evening  cock- 
tail. "It's  a  dream,  darling.  If  anyone  had  told 
me  two  years  ago  that  I  should  ever  own  a  car 
like  that  " 

He  watched  her  fondly.  "How  do  you  think 
I  should  have  felt  two  years  ago  if  anyone  had 
told  me  that  I  should  have  someone  like  you 
to  give  it  to?" 

"You  say  the  sweetest  things." 

"I  say  the  truest.  Have  you  tried  to  picture 
my  life  two  years  ago?  Do  you  think  it  was 
much  fun  coming  back  on  leave  to  England 
by  myself?" 

"You  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time 
when  I  ran  into  you." 

"I  didn't  take  very  long  snapping  out  of  it, 
did  I?" 

"I've  always  considered  that  I  was  very 
clever  about  that." 

He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  Daphne's 
letter  had  contained  some  news  that  would 
upset  her.  He  had  meant  to  keep  it 
back  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  opportune 
moment  came.  But  perhaps  this  was  the  op- 
portune moment.  "Are  you  feeling  strong?" 
he  asked. 
"How  do  you  mean?" 
"I'll  stir  you  another  martini,  then  I  want 
you  to  read  a  letter." 

"It  sounds  mysterious,"  Barbara  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  it's 
very  simple.  It's  from 
Daphne.  I  won't  look  at  you 
while  you  read  it." 

It  was  the  first  time  that 
Barbara  had  seen  her  pred- 
ecessor's   handwriting.  It 
did  not  seem  the  handwrit- 
ing of  a  woman  who,  at 
thirty-five,  would  throw 
her  bonnet  over  a  windmill.  She  looked 
to  see  how  it  was  signed:  "Affectionately, 
Daphne."  The  letter  ran: 


Love  comes  unseen;  we 
only  see  it  go. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 


Dear  Charles: 
tor  smash. 


Frank  has  been  killed  in  a  mo- 


"Is  Frank  her  husband?" 
"Yes." 

She  hesitated,  then  read  on. 

Shelagh  was  driving  the  car.  It  wasn't  her  fault. 
One  of  the  crazy  speed  boys  took  a  corner  too 
fast  and  lost  control.  He  got  six  months  for  it. 
I've  put  it  bluntly  like  that,  because  that's  the 
easiest  way  for  me,  at  this  moment  anyhow.  What 
really  matters,  and  that's  why  I  am  writing,  is  how 
this  will  affect  "our  daughter."  [Why  the  inverted 
eomma.s  '  Barbara  thought.]  It  has  been  a  terrible 
shock  to  her.  As  I  said,  she  wasn't  to  blame  at  all, 
but  naturally  she  has  a  sense  of  guilt.  She  won- 
ders whether  if  she  had  done  something  differ- 
ently— you  know  how  it  is. 

What  I'm  working  round  to  is  this.  Could  she 
come  out  and  stay  with  you?  I  believe  what  she 
needs  is  a  change  of  atmosphere.  She  was  very 
fond  of  her  stepfather.  Frank  was  wonderful  with 
her.  And  for  myself  too — I'd  like  to  get  away  by 
myself.  But  I  won't  go  into  that,  ril  only  just  add 
this ;  I  don't  think  she's  going  to  find  it  easy  to  be 
natural  with  me  for  quite  a  while.  She'll  imagine 
that  I'm  blaming  her,  and  perhaps  I  am  without 
knowing  that  I  am. 

It's  a  terrible  lot  to  ask  of  Barbara,  but  you 
yourself,  you'll  surely  want  to  see  her,  and  Bar- 
bara might  be  the  best  thing  for  her,  being  nearer 
the  same  age.  Not  that  she's  a  problem  child; 
don't  think  that.  But  she's  at  that  age  when 
you're  on  the  brink  of  so  many  things,  so  adult  in 
so  much,  so  ignorant  in  so  much  more,  and  so  in- 
quisitive. How  shall  I  put  it — she  gets  "all 
gish'ed  up"  more  often  than  she  should. 

"Gish'ed  up?" 

"Overemotional,  worked  up,  laughing  and 
crying  at  the  same  time.  It's  a  phrase  we  had, 
after  seeing  Lillian  Gish  in  a  Chekhov  play. 
One  of  those  family  jokes,  you  know." 

"A  phrase  we  had.  .  .  .  One  of  those  family 
jokes."  That  explained  the  inverted  commas 
for  "our  daughter."  Another  family  joke. 
They  had  shared  so  much,  those  two,  built  up 
so  much;  ways  of  talking  in  shorthand  to 
each  other.  It  had  been  a  happy  marriage.  It 
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NEW  from  FRENCH'S! 

'H-HOUR*  spaghetti  sauce  flavor 

-In  10  MINUTES! 


1 


Simply  add  French's  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix  to  plain  tomato  paste, 
salad  oil  and  water.  Stir  and  simmer  10  minutes. 


2 


Pour  over  spaghetti  and  serve.  Look  at  that  rich  sauce— it's 
ready  in  the  few  minutes  it  takes  your  spaghetti  to  cook. 


This  amazing  new  mix  saves  you  hours!  In 
practically  no  time,  it  transforms  plain  tomato  paste  into  spicy, 
rich-textured  spaghetti  sauce.  French's  special  combination  of  fine 
herbs  and  spices  gives  you  that  luscious  fragrance  and  flavor  no 
canned  sauce  ever  has.  Here's  sauce  you  can  be  proud  to  serve! 
And  your  secret's  so  simple  .  .  .  French's  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix! 

FRENCH'S  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix 


would  never  have  broken  if  Daphne  had  not 
felt  it  her  duty  to  return  to  England  with  her 
child,  to  be  exposed  there  when  she  was  with- 
out the  defenses  of  a  home  and  husband  to  the 
temptation  that  probably,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  shook  most  women  after  years  of  mar- 
riage. 

Barbara  did  not  feel  jealous  but  there  was  a 
note  of  intimacy,  of  easy  friendliness  about 
that  letter  for  which  she  had  been  unprepared. 
Would  Charles  ever  feel  as  close  to  her  as  he 
had  to  Daphne?  She  had  given  all  of  herself 
and  had  got  in  exchange  another's  leavings. 
And  within  a  few  weeks  this  girl  would  be 
here  to  remind  him — and  herself — of  how 
close  that  early  bond  had  been. 

■'Let's  cable  her  right  away,"  she  said. 

"You  really  mean  it?" 

"Naturally.  As  Daphne  says,  we're  nearly 
the  same  age.  I  always  wished  I  had  a  sister." 
She  rose  and  put  her  arm  about  his  shoulders. 
He  had  to  feel  happy  about  this.  She  low- 
ered her  head,  rubbing  her  cheek  against  his. 
"It'll  be  the  greatest  fun  for  me,"  she  said. 
"But  one  thing  I  do  warn  you:  I'm  not  going 
to  let  her  drive  my  car.  It's  mine,  and  mine 
alone,  and  I  adore  it — and  you  for  finding  it." 
She  kissed  him  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  "Let  me 
have  twenty  minutes  for  my  bath,"  she  called 
over  her  shoulder. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  It  was  Julia.  Her 
voice  was  gay.  breathless,  a  tone  lower  than 
was  normal.  Barbara  smiled.  She  knew  Julia 
well  enough  to  know  what  that  tone  meant. 
She  had  heard  it  in  their  school  holidays  when 
she  and  Julia  had  gone  on  double  dates  and 
she  had  heard  it  again  here  at  Kassaya  when 
Julia  had  been  confidential.  She  knew  how 
Basil  and  Julia  had  been  spending  the  last  half 
hour.  Envy  flicked  at  her.  She  could  not  be 
more  loved  than  she  was  by  Charles.  But  this 
thing  that  Julia  had,  that  had  made  her  voice 
vibrant  now— the  spontaneous  irresponsible 
love-making  of  youth — was  something  she 
had  never  known,  and  now  could  never 
know  since  she  had  been  molded  on  another 
pattern.  Wasn't  it  part  of  a  woman's  birthright 
to  have  just  that? 


THIS  ISA 
WATC4HBIR.D 
WATO-HlNGr 
A 

BEDTIME 


LADIES'  HC 

"Darling,  you  must  come  to. 
was  saying.  "Those  Siamese  dan  i 
tastic.  Everybody  says  so.  We"  I 
there  at  ten.  Do  join  us." 

Barbara  hesitated.  At  the  sai 
was  no  longer  in  the  mood  for  tl 
ning  that  she  and  Charles  had  \  r 
liked  such  an  evening  at  least  onc£ 
Charles  needed  it;  there  was  so 
entertaining.  Charles  was  a  coz 
gossip  with  after  dinner.  But  toni 
inevitably  would  concentrate 
visit.  She  did  not  want  to  thinl  i 
at  the  moment.  "O.K.  We'll  be  tje 

The  Siamese  dancers  were  fant 
in  gold  and  scarlet  with  elaboratelr 
headdress,  they  swayed  backwa 
sideways  to  a  music  that  quiverei  >r 
of  rhythm  without  ever  touchin 
watched  them  in  drowsy  fascir^a 
enjoyed  himself ;  he  was  still  en>cln| 
but  he  had  had  enough.  As  soifir 
was  over  they  would  go.  It  woi 
very  late.  Half  past  twelve  at  thtjal 

There  was  a  final  burst  of  a 
band  struck  up  a  tango  and  dai 
sumed.  Charles  leaned  across 
think,  Barbara,  that  it's  time  — 

But  Basil  interrupted  him.  " 
mustn't.  There's  a  surprise — ah. 

A  waiter  was  bringing  over 
bucket  and  six  goblets.  Barbar; 
hands.  "Whose  heavenly  ide: 
Keable  looked  at  the  gold-foile 
irritation.  What  on  earth  did 
think  he  was  doing  ordering  ch; 
salary  didn't  run  to  an  extrav;: 
kind. 

"This  will  give  us  our  seconcjj/i 
was  saying. 

And  delay  the  party  for  at 
thought  Keable.  But  he  must  n^ 
tion.  He  raised  his  glass.  "1  doi 
anybody's  birthday,  but  I'm  m. 
drinking  this  lovely  wine.  Wha  i 
brating,  by  the  way?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 
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T-HIS  IS 

A 

&EPT1ME 
EATER. 


By  MUNRO  LEAF 

One  of  the  worst  kinds  of  cheater  is  a  Bedtime 
Cheater.  It  says  good  night  to  everybody  and  then 
pretends  it  is  going  oft"  to  sleep.  When  everyone 
thinks  it  is  getting  the  rest  that  it  needs  and  said  it 
was  going  to  get,  it  turns  the  light  on  and  does 
everything  except  go  to  sleep.  This  Bedtime  Cheater 
has  already  read  three  comic  books  and  now  it  is 
getting  ready  to  turn  on  the  radio.  What  a  foolish 
unfair  cheat  a  Bedtime  Cheater  is— even  to  itself. 
This  one's  dog  is  disgusted  with  it. 


WERE  YoUABEPTlME  CHEATER  TMIS  MON 
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^      from  the  ^ 
Kitchens  ^ 


COOL  ! 


Sliced  Roast  Beef 
Quick  Bread  Sticks  Fresh  Fruit  Salad 

Milk  Boston  Cream  Pie 


Chive  Omelet 
Chopped  Spinach  Sliced  Tomatoes 

Lemonade  Brownies 

Betty  Crocker  Brownie  Mix-Chocoiatey-good 

brownies  — the  kind  your  tomily  loves.  Make  'em  chewy 
and  fudgy  or  light  and  cake-like.  They  bake  In  minutes! 


Make  all  your  desserts  homemade  fresh, 
homemade  wholesome,  homemade  good! 
"We  guarantee  every  mix  we  make  for  you 
will  come  out  homemade  perfect!'''"  


^  (»;  ^  *b  ^  ^  v>  \>  l> -jr 


HINTS  from  the 
Betty  Crocker  Almanac 


Here's  a  brand-new  dessert  from 
Beflv  Crocker!  Caramel  Pudding 
Coke  Mix)  Moisf,  tender  cake 
and  buttery-fasting  caramel  pud- 
ding. Topped  with  whipped 
cream  or  ice  creom,  it's  an  ex- 
citing, delicious  new  dessert! 


EHFECTI  Yes,  every  mix  we  moke  for  you  is  guoronleed  to  ccme  out  perfect,  or  send  the  box  lop  with  a  letter  describing  your  baking  to  Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  ond  General  Mills  will  send  back  package  cost. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  104 

"Only  the  excellence  of  life.  Don't  you 
think  we  make  a  mistake  in  making  cham- 
pagne an  occasion  wine?  Don't  you  think  we 
should  drink  it  whenever  we  feel  effervescent 
or  in  need  of  effervescence?" 

"And  which  way  do  you  feel  tonight:  ef- 
fervescent, or  in  need  of  effervescence?" 

"Both.  I'm  effervescent  and  I  want  to  be 
sustained  in  effervescence." 

There  was  a  laugh  round  the  table.  Keable 
flushed.  He  felt  he  had  been  put  in  his  place. 
Damn  this  young  puppy.  Damn  Julia  for  having 
been  Barbara's  best  friend.  Barbara  was  shak- 
ing her  wine  with  a  fork.  It  irritated  him. 


"Why  drink  champagne  if  you  take  the  bub- 
bles out  of  it?  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to 
order  Chablis." 

"There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  that 
point,"  Basil  said.  "Some  people  think  it  in- 
creases the  effervescence." 

//  /  hear  that  word  "effervescence''  again, 
I'll  brain  him,  Keable  thought. 

Basil  was  on  his  feet.  "Let's  dance,"  he  said 
to  Barbara. 

The  tango  had  been  superseded  by  a  rock- 
'n'-roll  syncopation.  Basil  was  in  one  of  his 
high-spirited  moods  that  more  often  than  not 
followed  his  depressions.  He  danced,  twirling 
Barbara  round,  his  hand  above  his  head,  then 


LIANG  MEI 
NEEDS  A 
GLASS  SLIPPER 


An  orphan,  Liang  Mei  lives  with  a 
widowed  stepmother  in  a  squatter's 
hut,  12  X  12  feet  in  size,  in  which 
three  other  families.,  exist.  This  is  in 
a  section  of  Hong  Kong  where  three 
to  five  people  sleep  to  a  bed,  with  a 
population  of  2,000  to  the  acre,  where 
80%  have  TB,  95%  need  dental  care 
and  75,000  children  are  unable  to 
attend  school.  Liang  Mei  begs,  for  and 
collects  garbage  ten  hours  a  day  and 
acts  as  a  baby  sitteV  for  two  or  three 
extra  hours  after  she  gets  to  what  she 
calls  home.  It  is  true  that  she  is  not 
quite  as  bad  of?  as  some  refugee  chil- 
dren because  she  gets  first  pick  of  the 
garbage  which  is  really  pretty  much 
what  she  lives  on. 

But  she  deserves  a  glass  slipper  be- 
cause she  is  by  nature  a  sweet,  bright 
and  interesting  child.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  maice  a  fine  lady  out  of  this 
little  garbage  collector.  A  month  in  a 
CCF  Home  and  she  would  be  trans- 
formed into  "a  beautifid  princess." 

Hong  Kong,  a  British  possession  ad- 
jacent to  Communist  China,  in  1947 
had  a  population  of  1,800,000.  Today 
the  flood  of  refugees  from  Red  China 
has  increased  the  population  to  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000.  The  Hong  Kong 
Government  is  doing  a  noble  work  in 


Liang  Mei 

trying  to  assist  these  freedom-loving 
newcomers  but  the  task  is  gigantic. 
Children  like  Liang  Mei  can  be  "adopt- 
ed" and  admitted  to  the  nine  CCF 
Homes  in  Hong  Kong,  which  include 
Children's  Garden,  the  largest  cottage- 
plan  Home  in  the  Far  East.  The  cost 
is  the  same  in  Hong  Kong  as  in  all  the 
countries  listed — $10  a  month. 


Chiistian  Children's  Fund,  incorporated 
in  193S,  luith  its  2SS  affiliated  orphanage 
schools  ill  35  countries,  is  the  lart/rst 
Protestant  orphanage  organization  in  the 
ivorltl.  It  serves  25  million  meals  a  year. 
It  is  registered  with  the  /Idvisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  .-lid  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  of 
the  United  Slates  Government.  It  is 
experienced,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 

Africa  (Central),  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Borneo,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada, 
Chile,  Finland,  France,  Free  China, 
Greece,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Korea,  Lapland,  Lebanon,  Macao,  Ma- 
laya, Mexico,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Puerto  Rico,  Syria,  United  States, 
Vietnam,  Western  Germany,  American 
Indians. 


For  Information  write:   Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

 CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.  

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


/  wisk  to  "adopt"  a  boy^ 


-girl  for  one  year  in 


(Name  Country) 
I  will  pay  SIO  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 

 first  month  .  Please 

send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture.  I  understand  that  I  can  cor- 
respond  with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adoption. 

I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 
help  by  giving  $  


 Please  send  me  further  information. 

NAME  

A  DDR  ESS  

CITY  ZONE  


ST  A  TE. 


Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


abandoning  her,  dancing  alone,  sometimes 
facing  her,  sometimes  mimicking  the  old  Paris 
apache  dances.  Barbara  played  up  to  him, 
throwing  herself  back  and  forward  from  the 
waist,  her  fists  half  clenched  and  level  with  her 
shoulders.  Her  husband  watched  her  with  a 
mingling  of  pride  and  sadness.  She  was  so 
vivid,  so  attractive,  and  she  was  his.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  she  could  not  be  young  like  this 
with  him.  He  was  very  tired.  The  temptation 
to  excuse  himself  was  strong,  to  say,  "I'm 
sorry.  I  can't  stand  the  pace  of  you  young 
people.  I'm  packing  up."  But  he  knew  that 
would  be  fatal.  He  must  not  relegate  himself 
to  the  older  group. 

He  turned  to  Blanche  Pawling.  "I  can't 
bound  about  the  way  young  Hallett  does.  But 
I'll  do  my  best,"  he  said. 

It  was  quarter  to  three.  The  club  was  empty- 
ing, the  band  had  started  on  a  waltz,  the  prel- 
ude to  God  Save  the  Queen.  The  lights  were 
lowered.  Charles  turned  to  Barbara.  "This  is 
surely  ours."  The  slow  languid  strains  soothed 
his  nerves.  It  was  good  to  feel  Barbara  in  his 
arms.  She  moved  closely  against  him.  "I 
didn't  want  to  come  here  in  the  least,"  he  said. 

"Darling,  I  know  you 
didn't.  I  felt  mean  about 
it,  but  you  have  enjoyed 
it,  haven't  you?" 

"I've  loved  it.  That's 
what  I  was  going  to  say. 
It's  been  one  of  the  best 
evenings  of  my  life. 
Without  you  I'd  get 
pompous." 

"I'll  see  you  don't." 

He  rested  his  cheek 
against  hers.  "You 
make  me  very  happy." 

"How  about  you  me? 
And  that  car.  I've  not 
really  thanked  you  for  it 
yet."  She  lifted  her  head, 
leaning  away,  looking 
up  at  him,  smiling  with 
a  particular  look  of  mis- 
chief that  always  sent 
the  blood  pounding 
along  his  veins.  "I'll 
thank  you  later,  in  a 
way  you'll  like,"  she 
said. 


THE  HURTOF  AUTUMN 

By  STANLEY  DONALDSON 

Painted  and  pale  the  weather, 

beaded  with  north; 
SiifTering  mi.schief  to  mirror 

and  calico. 
Scattered  now  ash  and  picked 

bones  over  the  swarth. 
To«Iay  was  an  Indian  dousing 
his  fire  to  go, 


Every  Thursday  the 
king  held  open  court, 
where  his  subjects  were 
entitled  to  petition  him. 
It  was  a  right  of  which 
few  availed  themselves,  but  the  privilege  was 
highly  valued.  Karakis  would  ask  foreign  visi- 
tors, "Can  you  see  your  king  or  president 
whenever  you  have  a  need,  a  wrong  to  be 
righted,  a  cause  to  be  furthered?" 

The  court  was  held  in  a  long  narrow  room. 
At  the  end  was  a  straight-backed  throne,  wide 
enough  to  hold  three  people.  The  armrests 
were  of  silver,  with  the  head  of  a  lion  at  the 
end.  The  seat  was  covered  with  red  silk.  The 
king  sat  in  the  right-hand  corner.  He  wore  a 
light  silver  crown  studded  with  emeralds,  and 
a  long,  dark  green  silk  robe  shot  with  silver 
and  gold  thread.  His  hands  were  heavily 
ringed.  His  right  hand  rested  on  the  silver  lion. 
He  was  small,  thin  and  frail,  but  his  jewels, 
his  crown,  his  robes  gave  him  an  air  of 
strength.  The  chamberlain  stood  behind  him, 
with  a  long  black,  silver-headed  wand.  Visi- 
tors, on  entering,  would  kneel,  heads  bent 
to  the  ground.  The  king  would  acknowledge 
their  obeisance  with  his  hands  clasped  and 
raised  together.  The  visitors  then  took  a  seat. 

Studholme  usually  attended  court.  On  the 
second  Thursday  in  the  following  February  he 
was  summoned  to  the  chair  beside  the  king. 

"This  morning,"  the  king  said,  "I  came  to  a 
decision.  Prince  Rhya  must  return  to  his  own 
country." 

The  king  paused.  His  pause  was  a  question, 
but  Studholme  waited. 

"You  have  not,  I  think,  met  my  son?" 

"That  honor  has  not  yet  been  accorded  to 
me.  Your  Majesty." 

"From  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  judge 
that  I  have  acted  wisely?" 

"The  day  will  come.  Your  Majesty — it  is  my 
heart's  deepest  prayer  that  God  will  delay  its 


coming  for  many  years— when  your  son  mu^ 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  th; 
his  ancestors  have  bequeathed  him.  It  is  goo 
that  he  should  recognize  their  extent  and  n; 
ture." 

"Then  we  see  eye  to  eye." 

The  king  made  a  sign  to  his  chamberia 
and  Studholme  was  conducted  to  his  seu 
Studholme  remained  for  a  few  moments; 
would  have  been  bad  manners  to  leave  ir 
mediately.  You  must  never  hurry  in  the  Ea 
Then  he  rose  and  bowed. 

As  he  was  crossing  the  courtyard  he  s; 
Angus  Macartney.  He  signaled  him  acroN 
"I've  news  for  you.  Prince  Rhya  is  comii' 
back." 

Angus  whistled.  "That  certainly  is  news! 

"I  thought  that  was  how  you'd  feel." 

The  crown  prince  was  four  years  older  tl 
Angus.  He  had  led  in  Europe  the  kind  of 
that  Angus  would  have  given  his  soul  toJ«.\ 
but  as  a  Karaki  he  had  reservations.  ' 

As  he  sat  in  the  long  throne  room,  he  i 
membered  what  Studholme  had  said  ten  wee 
ago.  What  would  happen  when  the  old  ki 
died? 

The  chamberlain  stood  behind  his  chair, 
rose,  followed  him,  i 
beside  the  king. 

"It  is  a  long  time  sii 
I  have  seen  your  fath 
Is  he  well?" 

"He  is  not  well,  Y( 
Majesty.  He  is  we, 
and  he  is  tired." 

"He  is  not  an 
man.  He  should  not ! 
tired." 

"He  suffered  mi 
Your  Majesty,  when 
Japanese  were  here.' 

"I  know,  and  I  cc 
not  help  him.  He  hf 
British  passport, 
were  lucky  to  be  in  I 
land  then.  So  was 
son  lucky  to  be  in  1 
land.  You  do  no 
think,  know  my 
well." 

"When  he  left  he 
was  only  twenty.  Ti 
is  a  great  differenc 
tween  a  man  of  twd 
six  and  one  of  tweq 
"There  will  be  | 
difference  betwea 
man  of  twenty-six  I 
one  of  thirty.  My  sJ 
returning   shortly,  f 
will  find  it  strange  at  first.  I  think  youj 
find  that  you  have  more  in  common 
You  are  both  athletes."  The  king  paused.] 
will  need  friends,"  he  added. 

"1  hope  that  I  shall  be  honored  with  1 
Rhya's  friendship,  sire." 
"That  is  my  hope  too." 
Angus  had  never  been  more  flattered  il 
life.  Ten  minutes  earlier  he  had  been  thiif 
of  Prince  Rhya  with  doubt  and  distrust, 
he  saw  himself  as  the  liegeman  of  his  fl 
ruler.  His  heart  flowed  with  pride,  with  a 
of  dedication. 

That  glow  of  pride  was  still  upon  him  | 
sat  later  in  the  morning  in  the  offices  ^ 
Messageries  Maritimes  shipping  line,  at: 
ference  of  the  various  companies  to  all| 
the  space  available  on  a  cargo  vessel  that  v 
be  pausing  at  Singapore  next  week,  on  itl 
to  Karak.  The  chairman  of  the  conferencf 
Colonel  Kingsford,  Pearl's  manager  in  1 
Prang.  Basil  Hallett  had  come  from  " 
to  present  the  camp's  requirements.  Peij 
the  chief  firm  in  the  island,  had  a  prio.if 

The  colonel  opened  the  meeting, 
agent  for  Messageries  Maritimes  tells  i 
there  is  not  as  much  space  available  as  11 
hoped.  We  may  have  to  ration  ourself 
you  will  each  tell  me  how  much  spacT 
need,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  How| 
do  you  need.  Basil?" 

"Nine  hundred  cubic  feet." 

"Mr.  Ferguson?" 

"Seventy-five." 

"Angus?" 

"Four  hundred  and  twenty." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  108 


Knowing  that  time  is  wasting, 

knowing  that  here 
Thinking  of  summer  is  wasted. 

Life  from  the  brake 
Watching  together:  catamount 

biril  and  deer. 
Ready  to  risk  the  bow  shot 
staying  woidd  make. 


Hawaiian  sunshine  in  a  ^lass  ?  Here's  how ! 

Refreshing  as  an  island  breeze— the  wonderfully  cool, 
tangy  taste  of  Dole  Pineapple  Juice.  It  has  natural  Vitamin  C,  too. 

And  Dole  always  comes  from  sunny  Hawaii— where  the  kindest 
climate  of  all  makes  the  finest,  most  flavorful  pineapple  of  all. 

It's  DOLE  HAWAIIAN  HARVEST  time  at  your  grocer's  now ! 


View  fiorn  atop  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  Waikiki  Beactl.  Ptiotograpti  by  Tom  Hollyman  for  Hawaiian  Pini-aoDle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu 
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LADIES'  HOME  J^UR^ 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  106 

Angus  had  recently  had  deUvered  in  Singa- 
pore a  piece  of  heavy  equipment.  It  was  for 
him  an  unusually  big  requirement. 

Other  firms,  too,  happened  to  have  require- 
ment:- beyond  their  usual  needs.  The  bids  for 
space  exceeded  the  availability. 

"Then  we  shall  have  to  ration  ourselves," 
the  chairman  said.  "Basil,  you  have  the  biggest 
quota.  Perhaps  there  are  certain  items  for 
which  there  is  less  urgency  than  others?" 

"The  figure  that  I  was  given  was  nine  hun- 
dred." It  was  said  uncompromisingly. 

The  colonel  hesitated,  then  turned  to  Angus. 
"Your  application  was  the  next  highest.  How 
do  you  stand?" 

Angus'  order  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
that  one  single  and  bulky  piece  of  equipment 
and  its  component  parts.  It  would  be  useless 
incomplete.  It  would  be  preferable  to  wait  till 
he  could  collect  the  entire  consignment  at  one 
time.  He  explained  this  to  the  chairman.  "I 
have  a  small  assortment  of  cases  that  could 
easily  wait  till  the  next  ship  comes  in.  But  it 
amounts  to  only  forty  cubic  feet.  I  am  anxious 
to  have  that  one  piece  of  equipment  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  chairman  turned  to  the  other  appli- 
cants. Each  made  a  certain  modification,  but 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  there  would  not  be 
room  for  Angus'  machinery. 

"Then  I'll  wait  till  the  next  sailing,"  Angus 
said.  "Everyone  can  then  have  what  he  wants." 

"But  in  that  case,"  the  Messageries 
representative  interposed,  "the  ship  would  be 
sailing  with  empty  cargo  space.  If  Mr.  Hallett 
could  make  one  or  two  concessions,  then  ev- 
eryone would  be  satisfied." 

Basil  flushed;  he  had  had  a  late  party  on 
the  previous  evening  and  his  head  was  throb- 
bing. "Nine  hundred  was  the  figure  they  gave 
me,"  he  snapped. 

"But  surely,"  said  Angus,  "that  figure  can 
be  broken  up.  Or  does  it  consist  of  a  single  or- 
der?" It  was  not  said  aggressively.  Angus 
scarcely  knew  Basil.  To  him  Basil  was  merely 
one  of  the  young  men  in  Pearl  who  came  out 
for  their  three-year  contract  and  then  moved 


on.  "If  for  instance  you  were  to  let  us  know 

the  various  items  on  your  list  " 

Basil  interrupted  him.  He  was  on  edge,  an- 
gry with  himself  for  not  having  foreseen  this 
situation,  and  with  Angus  Macartney  for  ex- 
ploiting it.  What  right  had  this  fellow  to  cross- 
examine  him?  "It  is  not  customary  for  Pearl  to 
give  details  of  its  requirements,"  he  retorted. 
"Pearl  has  a  priority  understanding  with  every 
shipping  line.  Pearl  states  what  it  requires  and 
the  other  companies  ration  themselves  to 
what  space  remains." 


Advice  from  W.  C.  Fields:  "If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again. 
Then  give  up.  There's  no  use  being  a 
darn  fool  about  it." 

PAUL  STEINER 

The  Bedside  Bachelor,  Lion  Boolts,  Inc. 


There  was  silence.  Everyone  waited  for  the 
chairman.  Colonel  Kingsford  smiled. 

"I  have  been  a  Pearl  man  almost  as  long, 
Basil,  as  you  have  been  alive.  I  do  not  need 
telling  that  Pearl  has  a  very  special  position  in 
this  country.  If  you  can  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  specific  goods  that  you  want  to  ship  from 
Singapore,  then  we  can  help  you  to  decide 
which  of  them  should  have  priority." 

It  was  said  benignly;  its  benignity  exasper- 
ated Basil.  He  was  being  treated  as  a  child. 
''Help  you  to  cJccick'"  indeed. 

"Perhaps  if  you  would  read  out  the 
list  " 

"I  have  no  list." 

"But  surely  "  Angus  checked  himself. 

It  was  no  business  of  his  to  expostulate  with 
the  way  another  man  ran  his  job.  The  chair- 
man was  in  Pearl.  But  all  the  same,  he  was 
surprised.  He  stared  perplexed  at  Basil. 

The  stare  was  ample,  or  would  have  been 
without  that  spontaneous  "But  surely."  Those 


two  words  had  been  like  a  blow  across  the 
cheek.  /'//  never  forgive  him,  Basil  thought. 
And  to  that  came  as  a  corollary  the  vow,  /'// 
show  him  one  day.  I'll  .show  him  which  is  worth 
the  more.  He  was  so  consumed  with  irritation 
that  he  scarcely  listened  to  what  the  chairman 
was  saying. 

"If  you  haven't  a  list.  Basil — and  I  do  think 
that  another  time  it  would  help  us  if  you  did 
bring  one — there  is  only  one  way  that  we  can 
solve  this  little  problem.  Let  Angus  have  the 
space  he  needs  for  his  major  requirement;  let 
us  accept  the  modified  lists  put  forward  by 
the  other  applicants.  Then  we  can  make  avail- 
able to  Pearl  what  space  is  left.  If,  Basil,  you 
find  on  your  return  to  Kassaya  that  certain 
pieces  of  equipment  that  you  badly  need  have 
been  delayed,  I  think  we  agree  that  you  must 
admit  only  yourself  to  blame  for  not  having 
been  able  to  put  us  in  the  picture.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  concede  both  that  this  is  an  excep- 
tional occasion  and  that  in  theory  you  have  the 
right  on  your  side.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that 
you  will  all  agree  that  when  next  we  meet  we 
all  accord  to  Pearl  all  the  priorities  to  which 
it  is  legally  entitled." 

There  was  a  general  laugh;  cordiality  had 
been  restored. 

"So  that,"  concluded  the  chairman,  "leaves 
Pearl  with  space  for  eight  hundred  cubic  feet." 
The  colonel  was  a  pompous  person,  but  he  was 
popular.  "And  that,"  he  said,  "concludes  our 
business.  We  shall  be  meeting  ten  or  twelve 
days  from  now,  when  P.  and  O.  has  a  sail- 
ing." 

The  colonel  pushed  back  his  chair,  levering 
himself  to  his  feet.  He  was  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  a  paunch.  He  had  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  a  small  dark  mustache,  his  tussah- 
silk  suit  was  freshly  laundered.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  Free  Forester  tie.  He  made  a  sign  to 
Basil. 

Basil  knew  what  was  coming. 

"This  makes  me  feel  thirsty,"  the  colonel 
said.  "I'm  going  to  the  country  club.  Why  not 
come,  too,  and  have  a  curry  tiffin  afterward?" 

It  was  exactly  what  Basil  had  expected — the 
old  military  technique  of  "on  parade,  on 


parade;  off  parade,  off  parade."  Basil  kn 
that  during  the  prelunch  drinks  and  thecu! 
tiffin  no  reference  would  be  made  to  his  laj 
that  morning,  not  even  at  the  end.  Yet  at 
same  time  the  colonel  would  not  have  asl 
him  unless  there  had  been  that  lapse. 

Basil  shook  his  head.  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
very  kind  of  you.  but  I've  too  many  shopp 
chores  for  people  at  the  camp.  They  seem 
think  I've  nothing  else  to  do  when  I  comeii 
town." 

He  had  no  chores;  but  he  was  not  m 
mood  for  the  colonel's  well-bred.  Old  Wc 
tactics.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  let  hisirr 
tion  simmer  down.  Besides,  he  always  enjo 
a  stroll  through  Kuala  Prang. 

Travelogues  and  travel-agent  folders 
scribed  it  as  the  most  intimate  city  in  the( 
ent.  It  was  not  only  a  mingling  of  the  West 
East,  but  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  East. 

Karak  had  been  a  small  and  unimp'^rl 
piece  of  territory  in  those  early  colonialJ^i 
when  Stamford  Raffles  was  consolidai 
British  power  in  Malaya,  when  the  Di 
were  establishing  themselves  in  Java  and 
matra,  the  French  in  Indochina  and  C 
bodia.  Karak  had  been  rich  in  rice  and  poi 
tially  rich  in  rubber,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
ginning  of  the  century  that  the  big  firms  i 
had  reached  saturation  point  in  Malaya tU[ 
their  attention  to  its  possibilities. 

Kuala  Prang  had  grown  up  haphazardl] 
meet  its  own  requirements.  Basil  saunti 
slowly  up  a  broad  street,  shaded  by  ma 
trees,  its  main  shopping  thoroughfare, 
pavements  were  thronged  with  people  ofe 
nationality.  There  were  Malays,  Indian^! 
nese,  Europeans.  The  men  for  the  most 
wore  European  clothes,  neat  tropical-irt 
suits,  with  ties  and  collars,  but  the  wo 
wore  the  distinctive  clothes  of  their  sepi 
races.  There  were  Indians  wrapped  in 
broidered  saris;  Koreans  with  long,  \d 
nous  skirts  and  shapeless  blouses;  Of 
trim  and  elegant  with  tight  short  skirts Slil''^ 
ward  to  the  knee;  Thais  with  sarongsr''' 
short  jackets.  Now  and  again  there  wouldf 
group  of  American  tourists,  slung  with 
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men  in  open  short-sleeved  sports 
n  occasional  Indian  would  wear  a 
ee,  but  the  men,  for  the  most  part, 
t  straw  hats. 

close  on  twelve  and  the  heat  was 
hough  he  was  walking  at  a  pace  of 
mile  an  hour,  Basil's  forehead  was 
d  he  was  conscious  of  a  rivulet  of 
ming  down  his  cheek.  The  car  for  the 
;ft  the  company's  offices  at  two.  He 
^ed  to  lunch  at  a  Japanese  restaurant, 
id  not  want  to  reach  the  restaurant 
ast  twelve.  He  sauntered  slowly,  look- 
shops.  He  wanted  to  bring  something 
Julia,  a  scarf  or  a  piece  of  costume 
-le  always  brought  her  something.  If 
■ere  rich  and  could  bring  her  back  the 
ling  that  Charles  Keable  could  bring 
ra.  "it's  the  thought  that  matters." 
lat  Julia  would  say,  but  how  different 
len  you  could  adorn  your  thoughts 
raids. 

e  of  the  heat  he  kept  to  the  shady 
even  in  the  shade,  his  eyes  were  daz- 
car  to  which  an  entire  window  had 
Dted.  It  was  lovelier  even  than  Bar- 
stin-Healey.  It  was  a  Cis-Italia,  with 
w  body,  painted  silver  gray.  It  was 
led.  It  had  no  look  of  flimsiness, 
had  grace  and  elegance.  Probably  it 
ndhand.  No  price  was  marked. 
'£'/•  of  ilwm,  he  thought.  Ifs  a  lure  to 
wrs  into  the  shop. 

epted  the  lure.  A  young  man  of 

Irigin  in  a  dove-gray  suit  came  for- 
S  beautiful,  is  it  not,  yes,  sir?" 
y  beautiful." 

oked  at  it  in  wondering  silence,  as 
vere  a  picture  in  a  gallery, 
londhand?"  Basil  asked, 
ondhand." 

luch  are  you  asking  for  it?" 
t  currency  would  you  pay?" 
sterling  or  Karaki  dollars." 
been  in  U.  S.  dollars  it  would  have 
;  different." 
it  would  have  been.  But  I  am  Eng- 


The  salesman  shrugged.  "I  am  selling  it  for 
a  client,  on  commission.  It  would  be  a  matter 
for  negotiation.  I  believe  I  could  persuade  my 
client  to  accept  nine  hundred  pounds." 

It  was  said  with  an  undertone  of  racial  arro- 
gance; the  salesman  was  putting  a  white  man 
in  his  place.  He  knows  I  can't  afford  it,  me,  a 
white  man,  Basil  thought.  When  that  car  even- 
tually goes  to  a  Karaki  he'll  get  a  special  kick 
out  of  remembering  that  it  was  outside  my 
reach.  What  wouldn't  I  give  to  be  able  to  say, 
"Nine  hundred  pounds?  I  consider  that  very 
reasonable"  7 

He  looked  longingly  at  the  car.  He  pic- 
tured Julia  at  the  wheel.  What  a  kick  he  would 
get  out  of  it.  That  exquisite  girl  and  the  car 
that  set  her  off.  Mentally  he  shook  himself. 
That  was  pipe-dream  stuff.  Where  could  he 
find  nine  hundred  pounds? 

The  salesman  was  psychologically  conscious 
of  the  mental  shrug.  "We  have  access,  of 
course,  to  a  great  many  people  who  want  to 
change  their  cars.  If  you  could  perhaps,  sir, 
indicate  the  type  of  car  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested and  the  kind  of  price  that  you  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  " 

To  Basil,  in  his  hypersensitive  mood,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  man  was  saying.  "Come 
clean  now.  Lay  your  cards  on  the  table.  Tell 
us  what  you're  worth."  There  was  now,  or 
Basil  thought  there  was,  genuine  insolence  in 
his  voice.  Basil  said,  "No  thanks,  it's  the 
Cis-Italia  that  I  like.  I'll  think  it  over.  I  may  be 
back  in  a  few  days." 

"You  w  ill  be  very  welcome,  sir." 

In  the  street,  once  again  Basil  looked  long- 
ingly, lovingly  at  the  car.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  world  he  would  not  give  for  it. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hallett,  it  is  a  very  lovely  car." 
He  turned.  Beside  him  was  a  thin,  short  In- 
dian, hatless,  wearing  a  dark  blue  pin-striped 
flannel  suit.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  early  fifties. 
Basil  was  not  aware  of  having  met  him,  but 
he  looked  so  like  many  other  people  that  he 
might  well  have  done.  He  hesitated.  The  man 
smiled:  a  friendly,  tired  smile;  the  kind  of 
smile  that  seemed  to  be  taking  a  lot  into  ac- 
count. "No,  Mr.  Hallett,"  he  said,  "you  do  not 


know  me.  but  I  have  often  seen  you  at  the 
races,  with  your  so  charming  wife.  I  make  a 
point  of  knowing  about  the  people  who  go 
racing.  I  am  often  able  to  be  of  help  to  them, 
and  they  can  be  of  help  to  me.  That  is  how  I 
earn  my  living,  by  helping  and  being  helped 
by  the  kind  of  people  who  go  racing.  There  are 
so  many  ways  to  help  in." 

He  paused.  His  voice  had  the  same  quality 
of  tired  friendliness  as  his  smile. 

"I  watched  you  looking  at  the  window  from 
across  the  street,"  he  said.  "I  guessed  at  what 
you  were  thinking.  What  that  beautiful  car 
needs,  you  thought,  or  at  least  had  I  been  in 
your  position  I  should  have  thought,  all  that 


Everything  has  its  beauty,  but  not 
everyone  sees  it.  confucius 


beautiful  car  needs  is  an  attractive  lady  at  the 
w  heel.  And  your  wife  is  so  very  attractive,  Mr. 
Hallett.  I  have  admired  her  so  often.  And  then 
you  went  into  the  shop  and  asked  the  price. 
How  much  does  he  want  for  it?" 

"Nine  hundred  pounds." 

"Too  much.  He  would  take  less.  But  even 
seven  himdred  pounds  is  beyond,  very  much 
beyond  your  scope.  That  is  very  nearly  half 
what  you  earn  as  your  basic  salary  from  Pearl. 
On  your  salary  there  is  no  chance  of  saving 
seven  hundred  and  you  cannot  acquire  this  on 
the  installment  system.  I  felt  very  sorry  on 
your  account,  Mr.  Hallett.  I  would  very  much 
like  your  wife  to  have  that  car.  And  I  won- 
dered if  I  could  not  do  some  little  thing  to 
help.  So  I  thought  I  would  go  across  to  you, 
Mr.  Hallett,  and  ask  whether  it  had  occurred 
to  you  to  make  a  little  investment  at  the  King's 
Cup  race  on  a  horse  called  Potiphar  which  is 
priced  today  at  twenty-five  to  two.  If  you  were 
to  invest  a  hundred,  you  might  own  that  Cis- 
Italia." 


"I've  never  heard  of  Potiphar." 

"Very  few  people  had  three  weeks  ago.  You 
could  have  got  forty  to  one  on  her.  That  is 
when  I  put  my  own  money  on.  But  the  gal- 
lops on  the  savanna  have  been  watched.  In  a 
week's  time  the  odds  will  be  at  five  to  one.  She 
may  start  as  the  favorite.  I  think  you  would  be 
very  wise  to  make  that  little  investment,  Mr. 
Hallett."  He  paused  again.  He  smiled  in  that 
same  tired,  friendly  way.  "One  must  take 
risks  sometimes,  Mr.  Hallett.  Potiphar;  don't 
forget  the  name." 

The  Indian  walked  slowly  away,  turned 
right,  then  left,  then  right  again,  into  an  un- 
pretentious side  street.  In  most  of  the  houses 
the  owners  lived  above  their  offices.  By  the 
front  door  of  one  of  the  houses  was  a  notice, 
"Kauala  Prang  Chess  Club."  The  Indian  went 
in. 

The  club  was  on  the  second  floor.  It  con- 
tained three  rooms;  each  room  was  furnished 
identically,  with  tables  set  with  chessboards. 
Inside  the  door,  in  the  small  dark  hall,  sat  a 
clerk  who  issued  chessmen  to  members  and 
kept  a  record  of  their  visits.  The  Indian  asked 
for  a  set  of  chessmen,  two  sheets  of  paper  and 
an  envelope.  He  wrote  out  two  sentences  on 
one  of  the  sheets  of  paper.  He  then  set  out  a 
chess  game,  studying  the  sentences  that  he  had 
written.  He  took  a  small  notebook  from  his 
pocket  and  consulted  it.  He  drew  a  chessboard 
on  the  second  piece  of  paper.  He  copied  onto 
it  the  positions  of  the  pieces  as  he  had  set  them 
on  the  board.  He  wrote  under  it.  "White  to 
play  and  mate  in  three  moves."  He  then 
burned  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written  the 
two  sentences.  He  folded  the  chess  problem 
into  the  envelope,  addressed  i.  to  Akmed  Ab- 
bas Moslowi  and  put  it  in  the  letter  rack. 

The  envelope  was  collected  that  afternoon 
by  a  large,  aggressive-looking  .African  with  a 
scar  over  his  forehead.  It  was  opened  that  eve- 
ning in  a  bungalow  in  the  fashionable  residen- 
tial district  by  a  Chinese  gentleman,  plump, 
suave,  wearing  a  European  suit.  He  did  not 
set  out  the  problem  on  a  chessboard,  but  he 
unlocked  his  desk  and  took  a  small  notebook 
from  it.  He  kept  glancing  at  the  notebook  as 
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he  studied  the  problem,  then  he  chuckled. 
"As  the  poet  Shakespeare  remarked,"  he 
murmured,  "a  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair 
wife." 

The  Macartney  Estate  house  was  an  hour's 
drive  from  Kuala  Prang.  Whenever  possible, 
Angus  returned  there  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work.  His  father  was  in  his  late  fifties,  but 
looked  in  his  late  seventies.  He  had  never  re- 
covered from  his  experiences  as  a  Japanese 
prisoner  of  war.  Every  month  he  seemed 
feebler,  older,  less  capable  of  etTort. 

The  son  of  a  Scots  planter  and  daughter  of  a 
Goanese  merchant,  Jock  Macartney  had  spent 


his  whole  life  in  the  Far  East.  His  father  had 
planned  to  send  him  back  to  Scotland  for  his 
education,  but  in  the  year  when  he  would  have 
gone  there  the  First  World  War  broke  out,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  get  a  passage  home.  He  had 
been  sent  to  Singapore  instead.  His  five  years 
there  had  inspired  in  him  a  dislike  for  the 
Englisli,  mingled  with  a  profound  respect  for 
them.  They  were  so  sure  of  themselves,  they 
were  so  efTicient,  they  carried  their  power  with- 
out self-assertion.  He  disliked  them,  but  he 
would  have  given  anything  to  be  one.  He 
vowed  that  when  his  time  came  to  marry,  he 
would  choose  a  wife  who  was  unmistakably 
white.  He  was  chary  of  marrying  an  Eng- 


lish girl.  She  would  despise  him  for  his  dark 
skin.  He  would  never  feel  at  ease  with  her.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-three  he  went  to  Holland  to 
visit  the  family  of  a  Dutch  planter.  The  bride 
he  brought  back  was  blond,  with  a  pink-and- 
white  complexion,  the  complete  Nordic  type. 
But  to  his  surprise  and  disappointment  Angus 
was  far  more  like  his  grandmother  than  either 
his  mother  or  his  father.  Angus  had  his  grand- 
mother's dark,  luminous  eyes,  straight  black 
hair,  pale  skin  and  delicately  chiseled  lips.  He 
had  the  same  magnetic,  vital  warmth. 

Angus  sailed  for  his  first  term  at  Summer- 
fields  in  August,  1939.  He  newly  had  my  had 
luck,  his  father  thought. 
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Jock  Macartney's  own  bad  luck 
marked  in  the  second  war  as  in  the  firsi 
Pearl  Harbor  the  king  advised  all  Brit 
tionals  to  leave  the  country.  "I  cann 
upon  your  safety  if  you  do  not,"  he 
propose  to  remain  a  neutral.  1  refuse 
ject  my  people  to  a  war." 

There  were  a  number  of  dark-skinnt 
ish  subjects  in  Karak  then,  but  very  fe\ 
bers  of  the  white  colonial  class.  The 
went  home,  all  except  Macartney.  He 
the  British  na\y.  When  he  heard  of  thi 
Singapore,  the  faith  of  a  lifetime  found 

He  spent  three  years  in  a  prison  com 
In  the  fifteenth  month  his  wife  died  c 
her  body  weakened  by  malnutrition.  } 
self  developed  tuberculosis.  He  came 
the  camp  a  broken  man,  but  more  t 
health  was  shattered.  He  had  changei 
himself.  He  no  longer  believed  in  Brita 
Union  Jack  might  be  flying  over  Sfh 
British  soldiers  might  be  drilling  injt 
rack  square;  British  policemen  migh 
the  traffic.  But  it  was  American  and  1 
arms  that  had  restored  them. 

Jock  Macartney  was  in  himself  a  r 
and  his  house  symbolized  that  mixture 
Scottish  and  it  was  Karaki  too.  It  wa; 
galow  set  on  a  low  knoll,  with  rubb 
stretching  above  it  and  below.  It  was 
the  Dyak  style,  with  high  thatched  gai 
ing  to  a  point;  his  main  living  roomi 
ranged  on  an  Oriental  plan,  withi 
stacked  with  cushions,  and  low  roufl"^ 
stools,  but  it  had  a  barroom  in  ir 
Tudor.  There  were  imitation  oak  beair- 
were  tankards  and  hunting  prints.  Ai 
was  a  small  study,  with  a  roll-top  d 
photographs  of  college  cricket  and 
groups.  Over  one  group  hung  a  tassd  ' 
It  was  a  house  that  would  ha\e  puz 
visitor  who  did  not  know  its  backgroi  • 

On  the  evening  of  his  attendanci* 
court,  Angus  returned  home  shortljl 
seven,  to  find  his  father  occupied,  as  hi 
often  seen  him  in  recent  months,  withl 
problem. 

"It  relaxes  my  mind,"  he  said. 

Occasionally  Angus  would  play 
father.  He  was  surprised  that  his  fa( 
not  better  at  the  game.  He  told  his  fatiff"*' 
the  king  had  said. 

His  father  nodded.  "Prince  Rhyai 
back?  Well,  well."  He  looked  at 
thoughtfully.  "You  have  met  Pri 
haven't  you?  How  did  you  like  the 

"I  was  too  young  to  meet  him 
terms." 

"But  you  liked  him,  yes?" 

"He  had  glamour  for  me;  he  dJ 
things  I  hoped  to  do  when  I  was  oXdtS  '''! 

"Yes,  I  see  that.  Yes,  I  understa/f » 
how  do  you  feel  about  him  now  ?" 

"1  don't  know,  father.  I — well,  » 
king  told  me  that  the  prince  wou'Mai 
friends,  I  was  flattered,  naturally.  I 
thought  of  myself  as  someone  w^  ^^sn 
king's  son  could  need.  I  have  a  feeling 
loyalty  to  the  king." 

"Do  you  think  many  others  of  JN 
temporaries  have  the  same  feeling  for 

"1  think  so.  Yes,  I  do."  ^ 

"And  you  don't  question  whetherl  Umi 
ness  of  loyalty  to  the  throne  is  out 
Have  you  ever  counted  up  the  nu 
kings  who  attended  King  Edward' 
enth's  funeral,  and  compared  it  with! 
ber  of  kings  who  attended  his  son's- 
ter  of  a  century  later?  Have  you  co 
what  has  happened  to  the  British 
since  the  second  war?  Do  you  ask  yo 
you  of  the  younger  generation,  howf 
us  here  in  Karak?" 

He  paused  rhetorically.  It  was  not 
tion  that  required  an  answer.  Jock  M 
was  very  much  addicted  to  this  kiiJC 
versation.  He  was  talking  to  himself( 
He  must  be  very  lonely.  Angus  though 
few  of  his  ow  n  generation  left. 

"You're  only  interested  in  makinlioaesi 
and  having  a  good  time,  and  there  is 
money  here  now,  thanks  to  the  disc 
oil.  But  have  you  asked  yourselves  I 
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discovery  of  oil  has  altered  the  ^f^^ 
this  country?  With  all  the  royalties oi 
going  into  the  king's  pocket,  a  gWf' 
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are  you  doing,  what's  the  younger  gener- 
doing  about  it?  Nothing — nothing  at  ail. 
;  Rhya  coming  bacic.  Don't  you  recog- 
le  significance  of  that?  No,  of  course  you 

paused,  his  distrust  of  the  British,  his 
ment  against  the  British  smoldering  in 
art.  Angus  did  not  understand.  He  was 
1  by  training,  if  not  by  blood.  He  had 
periority  complex  of  the  British.  Angus 
outside  this.  It  was  for  the  men  of  his 
Uion  to  take  the  appropriate  action, 
k  Macartney  spent  a  long  time  that 
ig  rearranging  the  pieces  on  the  chess- 
,  copying  the  final  positions  onto  a  sheet 
)er. 

he  time  the  king's  letter  reached  his  son, 
3nt  of  the  envelope  was  indecipherably 
;d  with  addresses  and 
on  the  back  that  the 
)rwarder  had  written 
;1  des  Alpes,  Miirren, 
:rland."  Prince  Rhya 
it  in  his  pigeonhole 
he  returned  at  four 
i<  from  a  long  run.  He 
it  over  thoughtfully, 
-eplaced  it.  It  had 
so  long  reaching 
at  it  could  well  afford 
t  for  another  hour 
His  father's  infre- 
letters  were  invari- 
sturbing.  He  wanted 
first  the  repose  of 
nquil  hour  that  was 
ard  and  recompense 
day's  long  battle 
snow  and  wind, 
at  in  a  far  corner  of 
nge.  A  waiter  came 
him,  but  he  shook 
i.  He  wanted  to  re- 
h  eyes  half  closed, 
lly  exhausted,  men- 
peace,  with  the 
health,  of  supreme 
[ig  slowly  flooding 
es  and  veins  and 
restoring  them,  so 
n  evening  came  he 
be  in  a  mood  for 
He  felt  drowsy, 
his  eyes  closed, 
jke  to  find  a  tall 
voman  with  ash- 
ir  smiling  down  at 
blinked  and  said, 
lot  a  dream!" 
omance  that  had 
ightheartedly  at 
|)n  cocktail  party 
is  surprise  but  in- 
to his  delight,  continued  unabated, 
a  Marsh  lived  with  her  parents  in  a 
Tgian  house  in  Highgate.  Her  father 
issics  master  at  the  school.  He  had  a 
come.  She  was  an  only  child.  "I  sup- 
ht  to  work,"  she  said,  "but  I  see  no 
father  can  well  afford  me  an  allow- 
at  early  remark  of  hers,  "1  haven't 
ies.  I'm  rather  hungry,"  seemed  to 
ya  now  symbolic.  She  had  a  zest  for 
a  ravenous  but  a  healthy  one.  She 
ery  easily.  She  had  friends  and  she 
ists;  though  she  did  not  work,  her 
occupied.  She  went  to  picture  gal- 
attended  concerts.  She  had  a  num- 
letic  friends  who  took  her  out  to 
r  football  in  the  winter  and  cricket 
mer.  With  other  women  he  had 
conscious  of  the  diflSculty  in  keep- 
[Dccupied  when  he  was  involved  in 
sions  to  which  he  could  not  invite 
nevei^  happened  with  Annetta. 
their  friendship  he  had  called  her 
n  the  following  day.  "I'm  terribly 
had  said.  "It  isn't  anything  impor- 
d  get  out  of  it,  but  I'd  rather  not.  I 
K  one  should,  do  you?  Someone 

planned  something   "  She 

he  best  thing,"  she  had  gone  on, 
for  us  to  compare  diaries  every 
nd  see  what  times  each  has  free. 
|iow  ypu've  got  to  do  something  on 
d  somebody  rings  me  up,  I  can 
ake  it  Friday.' " 


He  had  liked  her  frankness.  He  had  liked 
her  lack  of  coyness  and  also,  in  a  way  that  had 
surprised  him,  he  now  enjoyed  her  assump- 
tion that  they  would  want  to  see  each  other, 
without  imposing  a  bondage  on  each  other. 
They  were  a  team,  yet  they  were  free. 

It  was  unlike  anything  he  had  known.  He 
was  not  in  love  with  her  in  the  way  that  people 
fell  in  love  in  books,  but  he  was  happy  with 
her.  She  amused  him,  and  in  her  company  he 
felt  more  alive.  He  had  not  meant  to  bring  her 
out  to  Murren.  She  had  never  skied.  When  he 
had  told  her  that  he  was  going,  she  had  not 
looked  glum,  she  had  not  asked  to  be  invited, 
she  had  just  asked  him  questions  as  to  what 
he'd  do,  how  long  he'd  stay,  very  much  as  a 
sister  would  have  done.  Without  realizing 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  found  himself  say- 
ing, "I  plan  to  be  there  three  weeks.  You  could 
stay  that  long,  couldn't 
you?"  She  had  answered 
without  any  appearance  of 
surprise,  "Yes,  I  could  man- 
age that."   Five  minutes 
later  he  was  wondering  why 
he  had  invited  her.  Miir- 
ren was  not  a  playground  in 
the  sense  that  St.  Moritz 
was.  It  was  a  serious  skiing 
center,  with  its  tests  and 
Kandahar  Club,  its  gold 
and  silver  K's.  She'll  be 
bored  blue  and  III  feel  re- 
sponsible, he  had  thought. 

But  she  had  not  been 
bored.  She  had  taken  les- 
sons on  the  nursery  slopes. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days  she 
was  going  on  junior  runs. 
In  the  evening,  when  he  was 
sitting  with  the  experts  dis- 
cussing the  technique  of 
skiing,  she  did  not  inter- 
rupt, she  did  not  look  res- 
tive. It  was  he  himself,  on 
the  contrary,  whom  their 
professionalism  had  begun 
to  tire.  He  was  anxious  to 
get  away  from  it.  And  dur- 
ing the  day  when  he  went 
on  a  long  Kandahar  run, 
she  would  be  waiting  to 
round  off  the  day.  He  had 
never  enjoyed  himself  so 
much  at  Murren.  It  was 
good  now  to  sit  beside  her, 
sipping  a  glass  of  wine 
while  peace  ran  soothingly, 
inspiringly  along  his  veins. 

"I  wish  you  were  enter- 
ing for  the  Monte  Carlo 
Grand  Prix  this  year,"  she 
was  saying.  "I'd  love  to 
watch  it." 

"You'd  find  it  very  dull  after  the  first  ten 
minutes.  It's  a  screeching  noise  for  three 
hours.  You  don't  see  what's  happening.  The 
exciting  things  always  happen  somewhere 
else." 

"I  know — at  least  1  can  guess ;  but  it's  some- 
thing I'd  like  to  be  able  to  remember.  All 
those  people  shouting  and  Grace  Kelly  driv- 
ing round  before  it  starts,  seeing  you  racing 
through  those  streets— even  though  I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  see  you  at  all  behind  those  gog- 
gles— thinking,  'We'll  be  having  dinner  to- 
gether afterward,'  with  you  telling  me  what 
you  felt  at  the  various  stages,  and  everybody 
staring  at  us  and  whispering.  I'd  feel  so  proud; 
and  every  year  afterward  when  I  heard  people 
talk  about  it,  I'd  think,  'I  was  a  part  of  this 
race  once.'  It  would  be  fun." 

Her  eyes  shone.  Her  voice  took  on  an  eager 
tone  and,  sitting  there  beside  her,  he  suddenly 
felt  that  yes,  it  would  be  fun.  He  had  raced  in 
the  rally  four  times  now.  Once  he  had  finished 
third.  It  had  been  exciting  the  first  time,  but 
after  the  novelty  had  worn  olT  he  had  found  it 
boring.  It  was  not  real  racing.  It  was  like  play- 
ing cricket  on  a  bad  village  pitch.  There  was 
too  much  luck.  Skill  and  training  were  not 
given  their  fair  chance.  But  Annetta's  enthusi- 
asm reawoke  his  interest.  Because  it  would  be 
an  adventure  to  her,  it  would  become  an  ad- 
venture again  for  him. 

"It's  not  too  late,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  please  then,  do." 


By  ABNER  DEAN 

October'.^ 
Not  sober 
And  yet 
She's  serene. 
Late  burning. 
She's  yearning 
For  what 
Might  have  been. 
October's  a  tale 
Of  longing  unspent. 
Sipping  her  ale 
In  preten«le<l 
Content, 

October  has  ended — 
She's  been 
Where  she  went. 
Oc  tobcr 
Is  now 
Or 

October 
Is  never — 
Yet, 

Love  in  October 
You'll  love  on 
Forever. 


It  was  the  first  thing  she  had  ever  asked  him 
to  do  for  her;  he  was  touched  by  its  being 
this,  so  that  she  could  have  this  particular 
memory  of  him.  "We'll  wire  my  application 
right  away,"  he  said. 

He  waved  to  a  waiter.  "A  telegraph  form, 
please." 

She  clapped  her  hands.  "Darling,  there  are 
times  when  I  almost  think  I  love  you." 

The  waiter  brought  the  form.  Rhya  wrote 
out  the  message  to  his  agent.  "That's  that,"  he 
said. 

She  leaned  forward  across  the  table;  her 
eyes  were  eager.  "Tell  me  all  about  it,  but  ev- 
erything, from  the  very  start,"  she  said. 


"When  will  we  get  there?  Where  shall  we 

stay?" 

Question  followed  question.  Her  excite- 
ment set  alight  in  him  a  sense  of  anticipation 
that  he  was  beginning  to  outgrow.  He  had 
had  so  much  so  early.  There  was  not  much 
new  to  come,  but  because  it  was  new  to  her,  it 
was  renewed  for  him. 

"It's  a  ridiculous  confession  for  me  to  have 
to  make,"  she  said,  "but  I've  never  been  to 
Monte  Carlo.  You  know  how  it's  been  in  Eng- 
land since  the  war,  those  limited  traveling  al- 
lowances." 

"You've  not  been  to  the  French  Riviera?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1  13 
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RELAX-A-ClZOR,  980  N.  LA  CIEHC  .A,  LOS  ANGELES 


How  Slender  Women 

REDUCE  HIPS 

'"No  diet.  No  weight-loss,  yet  inches  vanish  almost  like  magic! 


Are  you  slender ...  yet  bothered  by 
I^L     bulges?  Are  you  only  slightly  over 
Z_H    your  correct  size  .  .  .  and  not  inter- 
^  ested  in   dieting?   Relax-A-cizor  is 

your  way.  No  diet.  No  weight-loss.  Yet  inches 
vanish  from  hips,  waist,  tummy,  arms,  thighs... 
almost  like  magic. ..while  you  rest,  at  home! 

Relax-A-cizor  requires  no  effort,  never 
makes  you  feel  tired . . .  yet  it  is  real,  slimming 
exercise.  It  is  not  a  vibrator  or  couch.  It  is 
the  ONLY  home  unit  that  does  not  depend  upon 
diet  for  results! 

You  save  time  and  money,  too.  No  more 
long  trips  to  expensive  salons.  You  use  your 
Relax-A-cizor  privately  at  home  for  less  than  S^* 
a  day.  So  convenient.  So  quick  and  easy  to  use. 

Many  women  lose  an  inch  or  two  the 

first  week  or  so  .  .  .  and  with  NO  diet  or 
weight-loss!  No  other  home  method  makes 
such  a  promise  .  .  .  Relax-A-cizor  reduces 
inches  without  diet  or  weight-loss! 

Relax-A-cizor  is  a  tiny,  attractive 
machine.  Looks  like  a  small  makeup  case.  It 
causes  "beautifying,  reducing  exercise  that 
trims  away  inches."  Easy  to  use... simply  place 
"Beauty  Belts"  or  pads  over  bulges  of  hips, 
waist,  abdomen,  thighs,  turn  a  dial  and  Relax- 
A-cizor  does  your  slimming  exercise  w  hile  you 
rest,  read,  watch  TV  or  even  .sleep! 

"This  is  the  safe,  sensible,  economical 
home  method  used  by  more  than  300,000 
women."  Praised  by  such  famous  magazines  as 
Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Mademoiselle,  Charm, 
Glamour,  Coronet .  .  .  and  newspaper  beauty 
editors  coast-to-coast.  (Send  Coupon  for  Free 
Beauty  Articles.) 


Clinically  tested  by  physicians... Phy- 
sicians in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles  and 
Philadelphia  conducted  hundreds  of  "test 
cases"  to  prove  the  complete  safety  of  the 
product  and  the  remarkably  fast  results. 

Husbands  use  Relax-A-cizor,  too... for 
slimming  exercise  of  their  bulging  waistlines 
. . .  for  soothing  relaxing  exercise  of  tired, 
aching  back  and  feet  muscles.  Relax-A-cizor  is 
for  the  WHOLE  family.  . .  teenagers  to  glamor- 
ous Grandma.  Everyone  uses  it! 


r^er^  report  re-^ulls  .  .  .  Mrs.  Evelyn  Brant- 
urlin-r  <if  Mlt  nlonn.  Pt  nnsylvania,  writes:  "I've  lost 

1  ]n<h.^   fnini   niy   waist,   3  inches  from   hips  ami 

2  inrins  frtini  my  ihifihs  in  3  months."  Mrs.  Caglia  of 
San  Jose,  California,  says:  "After  about  3  weeks  I 
took  my  hips  down  from  46"  to  37'/i",  waistline  from 
33"  to  26"."  She  says  thai  she  did  not  diet.  Mary  A. 
Moriarty,  New  Bedford,  in  1  month  lost  3  inches 
arounii  her  waist  and  her  hips;  her  dress  size  went 
from  20'/2  to  18. 


FREE:  "You  the  work  of  Art,"  re- 
printed Irom  Charm  magazine,  plus  complete 
illustrated  booklets  about  "How  to  Reduce 
Inches  at  Home". ..No  cost.  No  obligation. 
mail  coupon  below. 

Telephone  today:  New  York  MU  8-4690; 
Philadelphia  LO  4-2566;  Boston  KE  6-3030; 
Detroit  ED  1-8000;  Chicago  ST  2-5680;  San 
Francisco  SU  1-2682;  Los  Angeles  OL  5-8000; 
Havana,  Cuba  8-8245. 

Representatives  in  most  cities  and  rural  areas 

r  FREE  mail  today-  -i 


Just  a  few  of  our  famous  slender  users:  Doris 
Day,  Eleanor  Powell.  Joiie  Gahor,  Patrice  Munsel, 
Lisa  Ferraday.  Lola  Albright,  Helen  Crayco  and 
Helen  O'Connell. 


Diet  may  cause  sagging  and  loss  from 
bust,  neck  and  face.  Relax-A-cizor  does  not; 
instead  it  firms  and  tightens  your  waist,  hips, 
thighs  and  abdomen.  New  facial  exercises 
and  tightens  muscles  under  eyes  and  chin. 
Chest  muscles  that  help  support  the  bust  are 
exercised  with  '"Beauty  Pads."  A  special 
"Back  Pad"  gives  soothing  exercise  to  the 
muscles  that  aid  erect  posture. 


® 

Relax/\cizor 


Dept.  20-607 


Los  Anseles.  Calif.,  980  N.  La  Cienega 
New  York  City,  711  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  III.,  Suite  800,  17  N.  State  St. 
Toronto,  Ont .,  Suite  316, 57  Bloor  St  .West 
Please  send  in  PLAIN  envelope  FREE 
information  about  reducing  size  of  waist, 
hips,  thighs,  abdomen.  No  cost. 
□  Mrs.   □  Miss   □  Mr.    (please  print) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE  STATE  


TELEPHONE- 


Usf  margin  for  more  writing  space. 


LADIES' 


Lush 
Lasting? 


Choose  your  favorite  lipstick  texture  .  .  . 
in  16  fasliion-fresh  colors! 

Name  your  color.  A  gentle  frosty  pink?  A 
brilliant  shock  of  orange?  A  deep,  winey  red? 
Cutex  makes  them  all  in  the  newest  fashion 
shades . .  .  and  two  delightful  textures.  A  rich 


luscious  lipstick  with  marvelous  staying  power. 
That's  Cutex  Sheer  Lanolin.  Or  a  creamy  kiss 
of  color  so  light  you'll  hardly  feel  you're 
wearing  it.  That's  Cutex  Delicate. 


Northam  Warren,  New  York 


Sheer  Lanolin  or  Delicate  Lipstick 
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To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor 
hove  always  been  re- 
proaches, and  therefore 
every  man  endeavors  with 
his  utmost  care  to  hide  his 
poverty  from  others,  and 
his  idleness  from  himself. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  HI 

e  not  seen  the  Mediterranean." 
en  that's  the  next  item  on  our  pro- 
show  her  the  Mediterranean,  to  show 
ovely  places  to  someone  who  had  only 
f  them,  only  seen  them  at  the  cinema, 
:iuiet  little  tucked-away  fishing  villages 
assis;  the  majestic  curve  of  the  Prom- 
des  Anglais;  the  yachts  at  Cannes  with 
/hite  masts  swaying  slightly  against  the 
le  mountain  villages  like  Eze  and  St. 
le  Vence  with  their  narrow  streets — to 
these  places  to  someone  with  her  ca- 
for  enjoyment.  She  brought  back  his 
to  him. 

len  is  the  rally?"  she  was  asking, 
the  middle  of  May.  We'll  get  there  soon 
"laster.  We'll  motor  down  the  Rhone, 
it  quietly  .  .  .  Avignon,  Orange,  Nimes, 
on."  He  lingered  over  the  words,  like  a 
n  with  his  yellow  beads. 

eyes  grew  brighter.  "Tell  me  every- 

she  said. 

'  half  bottle  of  champagne  was  fin- 

t  was  close  on  half  past  six. 

e  have  the  other  half,  we  shall  have  to 

ver  getting  dressed,"  he  said. 

t's  very  true."  There  was  a  twinkle  of 

f  in  her  eye. 

better  to  be  leisurely  after  all  that  snow 
h  better." 

Dur  way  then.  Yes?" 
)ur  and  a  half  later  he  stood  in  his  own 
is  father's  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was  a 
etter.  "My  dear 
began,  "it  is  time 
came  back  to  your 
untry."  It  was  a 
d,  among  a  people 
e  father's  word  was 
ya  put  the  letter 
le  walked  over  to 
low.  The  shutters 
seen  closed.  It  was 
ss  night.  The  Eiger 
;mote,  majestic 
le  sky.  The  moon- 
ed its  flanks;  a 
itii  polished  surface, 
1 1  he  soft  snow  of 

lopes.  Snow;  shall  I  ever  see  snow 
I  thought.  Would  snow,  the  memory 
)0\  become  a  symbol  of  everything  that 
id  >\ed  in  Europe,  everything  that  he 
;\i  I  from? 

staircase  led  from  the  main  lobby 
Rhya  and  Annetta  always  met 
A  i  c  dinner.  He  arrived  a  quarter  of  an 
ea  ;r  than  he  had  arranged.  He  wanted 
'  10  last-time  feeling  of  the  occasion, 
aad  not  insisted  on  an  immediate  re- 
<liya  was  not  the  man  to  prolong  a 
liere  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
nee.  Best  take  his  medicine  quickly. 

ight  of  Annetta  at  the  stairway's 

cart  ached  suddenly.  Heiiad  been 

ily  of  himself  and  not  of  her.  How 

ling  to  take  this?  They  had  ex- 

>  vows,  made  no  "forever"  prom- 

at  very  reason  he  felt  more  strained 

.nt  straight  to  the  point. 

I  a  summons  from  my  father.  He 

uck." 

on?" 

vvay." 

onte  Carlo's  off?" 
id  it  is." 

she  smiled — "I'll  see  it  on  the  film 
•  if  you."  She  paused  thoughtfully, 
but  I've  never  really  pictured  that 
out  there  I  knew  you'd  have  to  go 

|y,  but.it  vvas  a  long  time  off.  I  

lally  like?" 

Keen  films  of  the  Far  East?"  Rhya 

I  films  are  different.  You  don't  feel 
not  even  in  Technicolor.  The 
;  instance.  It  is  very  hot  there,  isn't 


pan  the  hottest  day  in  England?" 

different  way.  There's  the  humid- 
ver  stifling  as  it  is  in  London  in  a 


"I  read  about  so  many  degrees  of  heat,  so 
many  degrees  of  cold.  They  don't  convey  a 
thing  to  me.  When  I'm  cold  I  can't  remember 
what  being  hot  is  like." 

Never  see  snow  again,  he  thought. 

"Then  there're  the  scents.  That's  something 
that  one  can't  imagine;  when  one  hears  some- 
one recite  Mandalay,  the  drowsy  tropic  smells 
and  the  tinkling  temple  bells,  one  thinks  that 
one  hears  and  smells  it,  but  one  doesn't,  does 
one?" 

"No,  not  really." 

How  could  you  explain  it,  he  thought,  that 
mingling  of  so  many  scents?  The  flowers  and 
the  joss  sticks,  the  cooking  and  unwashed 
bodies;  the  pungent  scents  and  sweet  scents. 
When  the  airplane  descended  at  Singapore,  he 
would  breathe  it  in  with  a  slow,  deep  relish. 
Home  again,  he'd  think. 

"Do  you  live  in  a  great  palace?"  she  was 
asking.  "Do  you  have  slaves  and  concu- 
bines?" 

"Darling,  this  is  the  twentieth  century,"  he 
told  her. 

"It  may  be  here,  but  it  isn't  there.  What 
about  Ibn  Saud  and  all  his  wives?  Have  you 
got  any  photographs  of  your  home?" 

She  was  talking  about  his  return  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  that  he  began  to  feel  him- 
self excited.  She  had  a  contagious  quality  of 
enjoyment. 

"It'll  seem  very  strange  to  you  after  being 
here  so  long.  You've  become  a  part  of  our  life. 
I  suppose  that's  why  I  never  tried  to  picture 
your  life  out  there,  or  perhaps  it's  just  me.  I 
live  in  the  minute.  My  father 
iM^^H  Z   ■    keeps  on  complaining. 
~  ~       'Don't  you  ever  look 

ahead?"  he  is  always  asking. 
I  don't  see  why  I  should. 
It  was  fun  yesterday.  It's 
being  fun  today.  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  fun,  too,  to- 
morrow." 

He  nodded.  If  you  had  a 
sunny  nature,  you  expected 
life  to  go  on  being  good, 
and  life  rewarded  you,  pay- 
ing you  in  the  currency 
you'd  earned.  She  was  dis- 
appointed about  the  Monte  Carlo  rally;  but  by 
the  time  May  arrived  she'd  have  found  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  What  would  happen  to 
her  next?  He  did  not  know,  he  did  not  want  to 
know,  but  he  felt  his  nerves  twitching  at  the 
thought  that  maybe  she  might  watch  the 
Monte  Carlo  rally  with  someone  else. 

"Letters  are  a  mistake,"  she  was  saying. 
"They  become  an  obligation.  So  you  must 
tell  me  all  you  can  before  you  leave.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  picture  you." 

"Why  not  come  out  and  see  for  yourself?" 
he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'd  feel  very  lost 
there." 

"Not  if  I  were  there." 

"Oh,  yes,  1  should.  You'd  be  very  busy. 
You'd  never  know  when  you'd  be  free.  It 
would  be  worse  than  having  an  affair  with  a 
married  man,  and  enough  of  my  friends  have 
made  that  mistake  to  warn  me." 

"Then  why  not  marry  me?" 

A  second  before  it  was  the  last  thing  that  he 
had  meant  to  say.  Not  once  had  marriage  to 
her  occurred  to  him.  Now  that  it  had,  he  was 
amazed  by  his  obtuseness.  What  had  he  been 
thinking  about  all  these  weeks? 

"Marry  you?  But  ...  I  don't  think  you 
mean  that,  do  you?" 

"Why  ever  not?" 

"Well,  why?" 

"Because  "  Before  he  had  realized  what 

he  was  doing,  he  had  begun  the  kind  of  speech 
that  the  heroes  of  late-Victorian  novels  made 
when  they  proposed.  "I  can  give  you  twenty 
reasons,  but  I'll  start  with  three.  I've  never 
had  so  much  fun  with  anyone  before.  You're 
the  most  attractive  woman  that  I've  ever  met. 
I  think  you're  the  nicest  too.  I've  never  heard 
you  say  a  mean  thing  about  another  person.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  you  are  incapable  of  do- 
ing anything  that  isn't  straight.  Aren't  those 
three  reasons  very  good?" 

"I'd  like  to  hear  the  other  seventeen." 

She  listened,  with  head  bowed  and  an  indul- 
gent smile,  in  a  pose  that  might  well  have  been 


employed  in  a  Victorian  picture  called  "The 
Proposal." 

"And  twentieth,"  he  concluded,  "because  I 
want  you  to." 

She  smiled.  "That's  all  very  reassuring; 

even  so  "  She  paused.  She  looked  at  him 

steadily,  and  her  eyes  and  lips  lost  their  smile. 
Her  voice  changed  its  tone,  ceasing  to  be  flip- 
pant. "When  most  of  us  marry,  we  of  my 
generation  say,  "This  is  forever,'  to  each  other, 
but  to  our  secret  selves  we  say,  'There's  a  sec- 
ond chance.  This  isn't  final.  There  is  divorce.' 
But  with  you  it  would  be  for  keeps." 

"And  that's  my  twenty-first  reason,  and  the 
best  one.  You're  the  one  person  with  whom 


I'd  want  it  to  be  that  way  for  keeps,"  he  told 
her;  "besides,  there  is  a  twenty-second:  I'll  be 
needing  you." 

His  voice,  too,  had  changed  its  tone;  deep- 
ening and  growing  tender. 

"I'm  going  to  feel  very  lost,"  he  said.  "I've 
put  down  roots  here.  They  won't  come  up 
easily  and  I  don't  want  them  to.  I'll  be  differ- 
ent from  all  of  them,  and  if  I  haven't  someone 
with  me  who'll  understand  why  I'm  different, 

someone  "  He  checked.  "I  can't  say  more 

than  that:  I'll  need  you." 

"In  that  case,  why,  then  of  course  it's 
'Yes.' " 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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her  delicate  appearance  that  he  rolled  over  and 
sat  up,  facing  her.  The  movement  startled  her 
and  she  jumped  away,  but  then  she  faced  back 
toward  him  and  miaowed  again. 

■'Have  you  got  a  sore  throat?"  Tim  asked  her, 
speaking  quietly.  Her  noise  was  so  low,  so  rusty 
and  so  unlike  the  high  cry  of  Black  Mac,  the  farm 


cat.  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  sign  of  singular 
distress. 

When  he  spoke  the  cat  answered  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent voice,  saying  a  word  that  spelled  itself 
quite  clearly  in  his  mind  as  nirir-r.  When  he  tried 
to  stroke  her  she  flattened  herself,  first  her  shoul- 
ders and  then  her  hindquarters,  so  that  his  hand 


followed  the  shape  of  her  body  in  a  caress  cush- 
ioned by  an  inch  of  air.  The  way  they  were  both 
nearly  touching  each  other  made  Tim  laugh,  and 
the  cat  answered  the  sound  of  his  laugh  with 
a  long  guttural  complaint  that  convinced  him 
that  she  was  hungry. 

He  felt  in  his  pockets,  but  there  was  nothing, 
not  even  any  biscuit  crumbs.  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  raw  meat  he  had  tied  onto  lengths  of 
string  and  thrown  in  the  water  as  a  lure  for  cray- 
fish. He  jumped  up  quickly  and  then  looked  back. 
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afraid  to  go  even  those  few  ; 
case  the  cat  disappeared;  but 
following  him.  He  untied  the  fii 
from  the  bough  around  whici 
knotted  it,  and  when  the  gra> 
soaked  piece  of  meat  came 
pounced  on  it  and  began  to 
once.  When  he  tried  to  si 
afraid  she'd  swallow  it  whole 
be  left  holding  a  yard  of  s' 
tached  to  a  lump  of  mealj 
stomach,  she  growled,  flattd 
ears  and  pinned  his  hand  to  th 
with  one  of  her  forepaws. 
frightened  to  grapple  with  he 
much  because  of  her  threat 
cause,  with  her  jeweled  co 
eyes,  she  seemed  to  him  to  he 
of  enchanted  beauty;  but  he 
that  a  yard  of  string  might  ca 
ble  in  any  stomach,  so  he^pi 
the  angles  of  her  jaw  wirti 
hand.  She  struck  up  at  the  \ 
though  he  expected  to  be  scri 
found  that  she  had  her  claws ; 
When  he  increased  the  pre 
opened  her  teeth  so  that  he  c 
the  meat  and  the  string  awa; 
yowled  angrily  when  she  foi 
lost  the  meat,  but  he  quickly 
and  put  it  down  in  front  of  h 
time  he'd  got  to  the  other  sti 
swallowed  the  meat  and 
stand  beside  him.  eagerly 
This  time  he  jerked  the  me 
out  of  the  water  and  the 
almost  to  the  level  of  his 
turning  in  the  air  and  str 
with  her  claws.  When  she 
couldn't  get  it  that  way  she 
and  watched  while  he  untied 
cepted  it  from  him  with  a 


He 


le  knew  that  she  was  s 
and  that  the  only  place  he 
food  for  her  was  at  the 
there  were  problems,  and  h 
to  think  them  out.  This  ti 
came  closer  to  rub  against 
he  felt  her  hairs  brushing 
First,  if  he  took  her  homt 
trouble  with  his  father.  Th 
cat  already,  charged  with 
keeping  down  mice  and 
barn  and  the  sheds;  secoi 
quite  sure  the  cat  was  a  f 
not  only  because  she  w: 
jewels  in  her  hair.  And  the 
the  collar  itself.  A  cat  that 
lar  must  have  an  owner,  an 
wore  a  collar  studded  wif» 
jewels  might  easily  belon 
lionaire  or  a  prince.  He  tP 
took  off  the  collar  and  hid 
perhaps  persuade  his 
here  was  a  poor  little  striji 
home  of  its  own.  He  pic 
quickly  up  and  held  her 
knees  so  that  he  could 
collar,  and  when  she  loo' 
his  face  the  blue  splendor 
eyes  in  her  little  pointed 
gave  him  so  strange  a  fep^sofl 
his  chest  that  he  knew  h'^'mihe 
hide  her,  he  couldn't  risi' ! 
At  the  back  of  the  shed 


away  from  the  house  then  ""lejuiiii 


:hl, 


■ifliilie 


'10 


harness  room.  The  floor 
brick  and  the  window 
outside  with  wire  nettirvi'' 
with  festoons  of  abandoi 
shrouded  in  dust  and  pi 
gling  hay.  The  little  cat  sjjj 
room  quite  happily 

Then  he  went  rouni 
yards,  and  took  a  hand 
half  a  dozen  eggs.  He 
the  bran  with  one  of  th( 
tobacco  tin  he'd  found 
but  though  the  cat 
claggy  mess  she  would; 
he  tried  to  take  the  ot 
his  pocket  one  of  thei 
splosh  and  the  cat  was 
ond,  licking  it  greedily, 
with  a  noise  like  a  fasi 
He  gave  her  the  four  ot 
broken  for  her  in  a  ro' 


■«as(i) 

."P  she  SI 
arms 


Penbi 
inioii 
posts. 
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fter  she'd  eaten  them  all  she  went  back. 

hay  and  started  washing  herself. 
1  squatted  in  front  of  her,  his  heart  beat- 
st  with  the  pleasure  of  watching  her  be- 

she  was  beautiful,  unique,  secret  and 
nee  or  twice  the  cat  stopped  in  mid-lick 
■e  at  him,  making  a  soft  crooning  sound 
he  tip  of  her  tongue  still  showing  be- 

her  lips.  He  took  the  collar  out  of  his 
t.  It  was  made  of  flat  silver  links, 
;d  with  what  were  clearly  rubies  and 
Ids.  It  made  him  uncomfortable  because 
;  obviously  worth  what  they  called  a 

ransom,  and  he  thought  he  had  better 
1  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could, 
en  he  left  her,  the  cat  had  finished  her 
ig  and  gone  to  sleep.  There  were  things 
nted  to  warn  her  about — not  to  cry,  in 
le  others  heard  her;  not  to  try  to  go  out, 
56  of  the  dogs;  not  to  answer  if  she 
old  Black  Mac  yowling  when  darkness 
-but  when  he  spoke  to  her  and  stroked 
ick  she  tightened  herself  irritably,  nose 

into  a  firmer  ball,  and  it  was  clear  that 


TO  BE  A  CHILD 

By  PAUL  ENGLE 

•oometl  as  absiir<l  adults,  we 

can  forget 
ihat  stories  run  ihrongh 

children's  hea«ls,  the  way 
oung  children  run  all  through 

a  siannier  day, 
ot  in  the  hia/.ing  of  the 

alphabet, 
e  watch  her  rea«ling  there, 

wearing  her  wlhl, 
;terly-given-iip,  ravenous  look, 
it  see!  it  is  as  if  a  breathing 
book 

IS  picke<l  her  up  ami  reads  the 
living  child. 

lis  is  to  be  a  child:  To  heighten 
|ch  thing  you  han<lle,  to  be 
hyer 

an  rabbit  in  wi«le  field,  to 
frighten 

p  dark  that  scared  you,  to 
fly  higher 
jan  kite  or  hunting  hawk,  to 

brighten 
klight,  becau.se  you  are  a  fire. 


t  want  anything  to  do  with  him  just 
t. 

light  he  woke  and  felt  for  the  jeweled 
apped  around  his  arm  under  the 
;eve  of  his  pajama  jacket.  He  heard 
rk  in  the  yard,  and  thought  he  heard 
iy.  When  he  went  out  the  house  was 
quiet.  Cocoa  was  sitting  outside  his 
he  jumped  and  made  a  racket  with 
when  he  saw  Tim  passing,  but  Tess, 
Id  and  wise,  just  thumped  her  tail 
boards  of  the  kennel  and  stayed 


was  crying,  with  a  small,  thin, 
[interspersed  with  deep  fluting  notes 
finding  herself  shut  in.  When  Tim 
I  up  she  stiffened  herself  and  strug- 
}f  his  arms,  jerking  her  tail  up  and 
irritation.  But  when  he  set  off  to- 
|ouse  she  followed  him,  not  coming 
le  open  but  tacking  quickly  from 
)int,  into  the  shadows  of  buildings 
and  posts, 
ig  the  dogs,  they  went  into  his 
)ugh  the  open  window.  He  got 
jed,  and  when  he  lifted  the  sheet 
|he  was  up  and  into  its  cover,  and 
sleep  with  the  little  cat  curled 
1  chest". 

to  disaster.  The  cat  was  growling, 
the  far  side  of  the  bed  against  the 


wall,  and  his  mother  and  his  father  and  his 
two  brothers  were  looking  down  at  him  with 
the  clear-eyed  advantage  of  people  who  were 
wide  awake.  It  seemed  that  he  had  slept  later 
than  usual,  and  three-year-old  Billie  had  been 
sent  to  wake  him.  Billie  had  rushed  back  to  the 
breakfast  table  with  the  deafening  news  that 
there  was  a  possum  on  Tim's  neck. 

"Be  careful,"  Joan  Harvey  said  to  her  hus- 
band. "It  looks  like  a  wildcat." 

"Looks  more  like  an  r-e-g-i-t  to  me," 
Peter  said. 

"It's  mine.  I  found  it,"  Tim  said,  reaching 
for  the  cat,  but  she  jumped  away  and  spat 
nervily  at  him. 


Jim  Harvey  picked  the  cat  up  by  the  neck. 
She  let  out  a  screech  of  terror  and  went  rigid, 
with  her  long  whiplike  tail  held  flat  against  her 
belly  between  her  legs. 

"A  female,  and  in  kitten  too,"  Jim  Harvey 
said.  The  cat  growled  and  began  to  struggle, 
lashing  up  with  her  front  claws  to  get  at  the 
hand  that  held  her  neck.  When  he  dropped 
her  she  crouched  and  spat  savagely.  The  outer 
margins  of  her  tongue  had  gone  flame-colored 
with  her  need  to  frighten  them,  and  a  line  of 
raised  hair  ran  from  her  bushed-up  tail  right 
up  to  her  shoulder  blades.  Tim  stared  at  her, 
not  seeing  her  anger.  What  his  father  had  said 
explained  everything — explained  why  she  had 


seemed  to  remind  him  just  a  little  of  his  mother 
and  why,  though  she  was  small  and  a  hungry 
stray,  she  had  seemed  older  than  he  was  him- 
self. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  her 
eyes?"  his  mother  said.  "They're  blue,  Jim, 
really  blue.  Whatever  sort  of  a  cat  do  you 
think  she  is?" 

"She's  a  new  one  on  me,"  Harvey  said.  He 
looked  sympathetically  toward  Tim.  "I'm 
sorry,  son,  but  you  can  see  for  yourself  we 
can't  keep  her  She's  too  wild,  for  one  thing, 
and  we  can't  afi"ord  to  keep  a  cat  that's  going 
to  give  us  a  litter  of  kittens  to  feed  three  or 
four  times  a  year." 
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Tim  said  quickly,  "I  can  trap  rabbits  for 
them." 

"No  go,"  his  father  said.  "Sorry.  But  I 
wouldn't  let  Peter  have  that  dog  he  wanted 
from  the  Thomases  last  year,  and  I  can't  let 
you  have  the  cat  either,  it  wouldn't  be  fair." 
He  grabbed  at  the  cat,  evaded  her  slashing 
forepaw  and  carried  her  out,  held  at  arm's 
length,  with  his  wife  and  the  two  other  boys 
following  him  toward  the  back  door.  Tim 
stayed  where  he  was,  powerless  with  anger. 

When  they  got  to  the  yard  Jim  Harvey 
dropped  the  cat,  and  she  went  off  sideways 
watching  them,  arched,  bushed,  and  flecked 
with  the  spit  of  fear. 


"What  are  you  going  to  do,  dad?"  Peter 
asked. 

"Turn  the  dogs  loose." 

"Oh,  you  can't.  You  said  she  was  in  kit- 
ten," his  wife  said  quickly. 

"They  won't  touch  her.  They've  got  more 
sense,"  Harvey  said,  going  off  toward  the 
kennels.  "She'll  clear  out  when  she  finds  there 
are  a  couple  of  dogs  round  the  place." 

The  two  sheep  dogs  came  round  from  their 
kennels  looking  for  the  cai  they  could  smell. 
She'd  seen  them  at  once  and  had  gone  up  in  a 
floating,  sidelong  bound  onto  the  tank  stand 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  yard.  By  the  time  the 
dogs  found  her  there,  Tim,  unable  to  keep 


away,  had  come  to  stand  in  the  doorway  and 
watch  what  was  happening.  When  Tess  found 
she  couldn't  reach  the  cat  rhe  sat  down  and 
barked  with  her  ears  pricked,  her  jaws  wide 
and  her  tail  sweeping  great  swathes  in  the 
dust,  but  Cocoa,  who  was  young  and  silly, 
was  running  afid  jumping  in  great  bounds. 

Jim  whistled  them  off,  and  Tess  came  obe- 
diently to  heel  at  once;  but  Cocoa,  deaf  to 
everything,  had  to  be  grabbed  and  dragged 
away  by  his  collar.  "Tie  the  silly  ass  up  again," 
Harvey  said,  giving  him  to  Peter.  "I'll  go  in 
and  get  my  rifle." 

"Don't,  don't!"  Tim  screamed,  running  to- 
ward his  mother.  "Oh,  stop  him,  stop  him!" 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing  I 


*  IP* 


a.  \ 


Mollic's  new  coat  luis  a  /lallcriiii; 
cowl  collar,  /.v  waniilv  liiiccl  in 
finry  black  Orion.  The  black-anil-while 
I  weed  will  go  well  with  her  beige  separates 
from  last  month  as  well  as  another 
of  her  favorite  colors :  blue. 
The  price  of  her  investment :  $35.00. 
Isl  Dividend:  a  bag.  Mollie  choo.ses 
black.  She  then  alternates  with 
her  beige  or  black  shoes,  while,  beige  or  chamois 
gloves.  First  acce.s.sory  investment,  $3.00. 


2nd  Dividend:  a  hat.  Mollie 
rarely  wears  one  to  school  din  ing 
the  week,  hut  for  Sundays  and  special 
occasions  she  does.  The  coal 
takes  on  a  "special  occasion''^  hwk, 
too,  accessorized  with  her 
new  turquoise  hat.  pearls  and 
white  gloves.  Hat,  $3.95. 


Mollie  likes  to  .ww,  hut  favors  easy-lo- 
niake  patterns.  If  she  has  time,  she  will  add 
this  dress  from  Vogue's  Basic  Design 
3000*,  and  would  choose  an  aqua  wool  for  it.  This  plus 
coat  would  make  almost  a  complete  wardrobe  alone. 

*For  back  view,  sizes,  and  price,  see  page  151. 


Last  month  we  introduced  Mollie  Farnham,  a  young  kindergarten 
teacher  from  the  Midwest,  as  our  model  for  Barbara  J.  In  September 
she  bought  a  camel  skirt  and  beige  blouse  .  .  .  made  a  knitted  cardi- 
gan to  go  with  both.  Now  she  looks  for  her  all-important  fall-and- 
winter  investment:  a  coat. 

Mollie  already  has  a  white  fur  cloth  coat  and  a  little  cover-up  she 
wears  for  evenings.  What  she  really  needs  is  a  good  serviceable  coat 
to  wear  for  less  dressy  occasions  and  look  right  every  day  of  the  week. 
Mollie  takes  her  time,  shops  carefully  and  considers  several.  Then  . . . 
she  decides  .  .  .  and  buys  a  black-and-white  tweed  coat. 

Her  important  purchase  behind  her,  Mollie  rewards  herself  with 
two  special  dividends:  accessories  to  highlight  her  investment. 

By  BET  HART 


October  Fashion  $'s 

Black-and-white  tweed  coat  $35.00 

Black  handbag  3.00 

Turquoise  velveteen  hat   3 . 95 

TOTAL  $41.95 


Jim  shot  out  an  arm  and  stopped  Tim. '  si 
your  loaf,  fella,"  he  said.  "What  did  you 
I  was  going  to  do?  Shoot  her?  I'll  fire  a  cp 
of  shots,  and  scare  her  ofi.  Don't  worry, 
are  plenty  of  farms  round  here.  Somec 
take  her  in.  Go  on,  in  you  go  and  get 
clothes  on,"  he  said,  giving  Tim  a  little  | 

Tim  turned  and  began  to  walk  slowly  ; 
across  the  yard.  The  cat  was  still  arched 
fear,  and  she  frowned  and  spat  at  him 
he  went  past.  He  looked  away  from  her, 
ing  that  nothing  could  pass  between  then 
morning. 

He  was  walking  toward  the  harness 
when  he  heard  two  rifle  shots,  and  he 
look  back.  But  he  heard  Peter's  excited 
"Hey,  look  at  her.  She  went  like  a  t-e-j.' 

He  didn't  go  back  to  the  hou<,e  unt 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  knwv 
Billie  would  be  asleep  and  there'd  be 
about  but  his  mother. 

"Aren't  you  hungry?"  Joan  Harvey 
him  when  she  saw  him  standing  in  the 
way,  still  in  his  rumpled  pajamas.  She  bn 
a  glass  of  milk  and  the  salad  she'd  had 
for  his  lunch  and  put  them  on  the  ki 
table.  "You  eat  this  now,  and  there's 
caramel  pudding  too." 

"She  wasn't  wild,"  he  said,  catching  h( 
his  mother's  hand  so  that  she'd  have  to 
to  him.  "Really  and  truly  she  wasn't  wik 
was  jList— just  difterent."  But  it  was  no 
he  couldn't  explain  it. 

All  the  morning  and  most  of  the  afte 
he'd  been  wandering  about  the  farm, 
footed,  empty  and  angry,  calling  the  cat 
out  any  real  hope  that  he'd  find  her.  A 
the  time  he'd  had  words  out  of  hymn 
words  out  of  stories  in  his  mind,  like  " 
and  "glory"  and  "enchantment"  ini 
witched."  It  wasn't  that  he  believn!  il 
was  anything  different.  She  iros  jusi  is 
imagine  a  cat  would  be  if  a  fairy  pi  nKi. 
been  turned  into  one,  but  he  knew  si 
just  a  cat;  and  besides,  he'd  seen  Iki  sc 
ing,  and  even  the  people  who  made  up 
would  never  think  of  a  fairy  princess 
fleas.  It  was  jiLst  that  she  was  what  he'd ; 
wanted,  though  he'd  never  known  it. 
just  that  he'd  nearly  got  something  that 
have  made  up  for  everything,  and  no\ 
lost  it. 

To  Joan  Harvey,  one  of  the  greatest 
ures  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  to  lie 
with  Jim  worrying  gently  about  the  bo 
wool  clip  and  the  probable  yield  of  the 

"He's  a  queer  little  egg,"  Jim  said.  Jo; 
told  him  how  Tim  had  come  in,  sici 
hunger,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoo; 
something  to  eat  and  then  gone  to  bed 

"When  1  took  his  tea  in  he  didn't  wa 
Joan  said.  "He'd  been  crying  his  e>es  oj 
when  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  T 
said  maybe  he'd  caught  a  cold." 

"Tim's  secretive,"  Jim  said.  "He'll  nd 
on  about  anything.  Now  Pete's  diffeij 
you  annoy  him,  he  doesn't  try  to 
he'll  howl  his  eyes  out  and  then  foil 
about  it.  Tim  gets  me  worried.  He's  so  dl 
from  the  other  two,  and  from  you  ani 

"But  you  can't  expect  them  all  to[ 
same,  darling,  and  how  dull  it  would  I 

He  grinned.  Her  habit  of  regarding  tl 
as  a  litter  of  pups,  all  difl'erent  but  rati 
able,  often  amused  him;  he  envied  her  t 
she  could  take  a  long,  cool  stare  at  thef 
out  feeling  his  need  to  alter  them,  mokl  i  i 
shape  them.  He  was  as  fond  of  the  boyi  W 
was,  but  he  suspected  that  when  she 
round  the  table  at  their  three  faces  is 
them  jList  in  the  present,  as  her  three  (it 
what  he  saw  was  his  responsibility'! 
them  into  decent,  hard-working  men. 

"After  all,  he's  only  seven,"  Joani 
though  she  had  followed  his  thought. 

"He  knows  the  rules,"  Jim  said. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  it  was  hard,"  she 

"That's  the  trouble  with  Tim.  He  al« 
pccts  exceptions  in  his  own  case.  He's 
being  hurl  by  things  the  others  would 
notice.  I  hope  he's  not  going  to  be  one 
sensitive  people." 

"Don't  you  worry,  he'll  be  all  right 
said  conlidently. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  118  i 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  116 

They  were  at  breakfast  the  next  morning 
when  Charlie  Rush  came  into  the  kitchen  for 
his  orders.  Charlie  worked  for  the  Harveys 
only  intermittently,  but  they  gave  him  the  cot- 
tage on  their  upper  boundary  so  that  he  was 
there  when  he  was  needed.  He  was  a  capable 
enough  bush  carpenter,  and  when  things  were 
slack  on  the  farm  he  could  usually  pick  up 
some  work  on  other  places  in  the  district. 

"Dawkins  up  on  the  range  reckons  'e's  seen 
that  cat,"  Charlie  said. 

"Cat?"  Joan  and  Jim  Harvey  said  together. 
Tim  kept  his  eyes  down.  He'd  always  known 
that  she  must  have  an  owner  somewhere. 


"I  told  yer,"  Charlie  said.  "Three-four 
weeks  back." 

"1  don't  remember,"  Harvey  said. 

"Well,"  Charlie  said,  "I  was  comin'  up  and 
I  seen  this  car,  parked,  no  one  in  it,  see,  right 
there  on  the  sida  the  main  road.  So  I  pulls  up 
to  'ave  a  bit  of  a  look-see,  and  after  a  bit  these 
two  come  outta  the  scrub.  Dressed  upta  the 
nines.  There  she  was,  this  woman,  plodding 
round  in  'igh-"eeled  sandals  all  studded  with 
bits  of  glass.  They  reckoned  they'd  been 
walkin'  round  there  two  hours  or  more, 
lookin'  for  some  sort  of  a  fancy  cat." 

"What  sort  of  a  cat?"  Joan  asked,  warning 
Peter  with  her  eyes. 


"Some  sort  of  a  foreign  cat,"  Charlie  said. 

"Blowed  if  I  can  remember  Yeah,  that's 

right,  a  Siamese  cat,  that's  what  they  said." 

Peter  exploded  with  laughter.  "A  Siamese 
cat?"  he  said.  "What  did  it  have?  One  body 
and  two  d-a-e-h's?" 

"Come  again?"  Charlie  said. 

"One  body  and  two  heads,  you  know,  like 
those  Siamese  twins  we  saw  in  a  magazine." 

"I'm  blowed  if  I  know,"  Charlie  said,  de- 
lighted with  the  idea.  "I  never  saw  the  darn 
cat.  Maybe  that's  why  they  reckoned  it  was  so 
valuable.  They  were  goin'  to  pay  a  reward  to 
anyone  that  found  it — five  pounds,  they  reck- 
oned," he  said,  halving  the  sum  automatically 
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in  case  he  might  be  called  on  to  act  as  midc 
man  in  any  transaction.  "Anyway,  Dawk 
reckons  "e's  seen  it,  up  back  of  "is  place.  W 
I  better  get  started,"  he  said,  unproppingtii 
self  from  the  doorway  and  starting  down 
steps.  "Any  time  there's  a  cuppa  tea  go 
I'll  be  within  call." 

As  soon  as  he'd  gone  Peter  burst  into 
excited  babble.  "Gee,  if  they're  offering  i, 
pounds,"  he  said,  "and  if  we  could  f| 
her  " 

"Forget  it,  son,"  his  father  said.  "Wedc. 
even  know  it  was  the  same  cat;  and  anywi 
she's  gone.  Now  just  let's  forget  all  about  ) 
He  glanced  toward  Tim,  but  Tim  was  wati 
ing  his  mother.  ' 

Joan  had  eased  herself  up  from  herchaiii 
go  to  the  stove.  He'd  been  thinking  about  | 
little  cat  lost  and  homeless  and  soon  to  ha\ 
litter  of  kittens,  and  it  was  then  that  heri^ti 
that  his  mother  must  have  been  mated  toift., 
supposed  there  must  have  been  talk  aboui| 
but  he  hadn't  noticed.  He  glanced  toward, 
father  with,  under  his  temporarily  implacs) 
hatred  over  the  cat,  a  new  sort  of  respect. 

After  the  others  had  gone  he  asked  n 
mother  about  it.  Because  he  was  still  n 
really  speaking  to  any  of  them,  he  found  j| 
little  awkward,  but  when  she  started  thewi;| 
ing  up  he  took  a  tea  towel.  "Are  you  goim 
have  a  baby?"  he  asked  her  suddenly. 

"Yes,  of  course.  Surely  you  knew?" 
said,  turning  toward  him.  "Timmie,  it's  I 
mentioned  dozens  of  times  for  ages  and 

"I  hadn't  been  noticing,"  he  said. ' 
glad  about  it?" 

"Of  course  "  Joan  said,  smiling 
"Aren't  you?" 

"Yes  I  spose  so,"  Tim  said.  "What 
you  think  it's  going  to  be?  A  boy  oragi 

"A  girl,"  Joan  said.  "Don't  you  tl^ 
that'd  be  nice,  for  a  change?" 

"Do  you  really  want  a  girl?"  Tim  said,, 
prised. 

"I  don't  think  it  makes  much  differc 
Tim,  do  you?  Only  we've  got  three  bo; 
ready  to  help  dad  with  the  farm.  This 
it'd  be  nice  to  ha\e  a  girl,  to  help  me." 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  they're  hot 

"They?"  she  asked,  and  laughed.  "G 
heavens,  Timmie.   1   hope  I'm  not 
to  " 

"The  kittens,"  he  said. 

"Oh.  Darling,  1  don't  know.  Pretty  soc: 
should  think." 

"It's  not  fair  "  he  said.  "I  don't  see 
wouldn't  let  me  have  her,  do  you?"  ] 

"One  cat's  enough,  Tim,"  she  saidj 
"We  don't  want  any  more." 

"What's  so  wonderful  about  old 
Black  Mac?" 

"He  works  for  his  living."  Joan  said,t 
ing  back  to  the  sink. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  way 
had  looked  up  at  him,  and  the  soft 
colored  fur  on  the  insidcs  of  her  elegant h/ 
forelegs  He  flipped  sullenly  at  the 
kitchen  table  with  the  corner  of  the  teatt 
"I  don't  sec  why  everything  has  to 
something,"  he  said.  "Some  of  the 
are  for  nothing," 

"What  things?"  she  asked,  turning  to* 
him. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,"  he  said  irritably.  "Bu, 
true,  isn't  it?  You  know  it's  true.  All™* 
wasn't  the  cat  Charlie  Rush  was  ta 
about." 

"Wasn't  it?"  Joan  asked.  '  f  * 

"Of  course  it  wasn't,"  he  said  wilJ'* 
concealed  cunning:  "How  could  it  havetusii 
That  was  a  wild  cat.  You  and  dad  boljf  for 
so,  didn't  you?"  He  tossed  the  tea  towf 'Pi fi 
ward  the  back  of  a  kitchen  chair,  missiji  "aic 
watched  it  slide  to  the  floor.  Joan  watch' "fejj 
too,  weighing  the  need  to  make  him  6" «'i 
job  properly  against  the  pleasure  of  being 
to  get  on  with  her  work  quietly  without  hi 
to  listen  to  his  chatter,  and  wa\ed  himoi 
door.  After  a  moment  his  head  came 

Billie  won't  like  it  a  hit  when  he  hears  if Jrej 
the  baby,"  he  said  with  satisfaction. 

lie  bur 
'din 
liiriij 


I  Ic  found  her  six  days  after  the  mo 
i-hen  his  lather  had  driven  her  off  by 


over  her  head.  In  those  six  daysTiir*sa 


really  done  nothing  much  but  look  fd 
walking  about  the  farm  in  a  dreary,  moo 
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:  of  way  without  really  expecting  ever  to 
her  again. 

he  was  close  to  the  creek,  lying  on  the 
ik  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  she  must  have  seen 
1  long  before  he  saw  her,  for  her  brown  ears 
e  pricked  sharply  forward,  and  she  was 
ing  at  him  with  a  hard,  frightened  in- 
;ity. 

le  didn't  move  at  first.  It  was  not  that  he 
afraid  of  scaring  her  away;  he  felt  that  she 
,t  have  been  looking  for  him,  too,  in  those 
;  six  days.  It  was  just  that  she  looked  even 
e  beautiful  and  distinguished  than  he'd 

mbered,  and  he  was  dumb  for  a  moment 
the  magnitude  of  his  love.  When  he  began 
ilk  to  her,  quietly  and  with  a  gentle  cour- 
which  would  have  amazed  his  mother,  his 
2  soothed  her  so  that  her  eyelids  gradually 
ed  a  little,  taking  the  look  of  fright  away 

her  face. 

explained  how  he  had  looked  for  her, 
he  had  worried  because  he  thought  she 
lungry,  how  he  had  a  place  to  take  her  to, 
place,  where  the  others  would  never 
ler.  He  noticed  that  every  time  he  stopped 
cing  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  she  spoke  in 
;urious,  rasping,  untidy  voice;  and  he 
ght  again  how  difl'erent  she  was  from 
c  Mac,  who  never  talked  about  anything 
he  state  of  his  stomach, 
ter  a  minute  or  two  he  tried  to  get  close 
»h  to  touch  her.  She  waited  until  his 
was  just  above  her  head  and  then  she 
three  or  four  crouched,  shuffling  steps 
y  backward,  away  from  him. 
waited  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  tried 
and  again  she  retreated.  When  she 


you  ever  find  happiness  by  hunting 
liir  it,  you  will  find  it,  as  the  old 
loman  did  her  lost  spectacles,  safe 
ill  her  own  nose  all  the  time. 

JOSH  BILLINGS 


Id  the  end  of  the  trunk,  where  the  roots 
lhad  been  ripped  from  the  soil  when  the 
|ll  stood  up  against  the  sky  in  a  twisted 
she  jumped  quickly  and  went  sideways 
le  shadowy  cave  of  clay  underneath  the 
]  rom  there  her  voice  came  to  him  w  ith  a 
llaintive  note,  and  he  knew  that  she 
to  come  out,  but  that  she  was  too 
lifraid. 

Ihought  angrily  of  his  father.  Of  course 
\i  afraid.  She  remembered  the  dogs,  and 

'cnt  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  tree, 
down  among  the  fallen  branches  with 
ifts  of  brittle,  curled,  dry  leaves.  He 
to  think  of  a  way  of  making  her  do 
;  felt  quite  sure  was  the  best  thing  for 
though  he  had  never  reallv  believed 
d  find  her,  he  had  taken  tiTe  precaution 
g  3  home  ready  for  her.  Not  more  than 
r  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  but  over 
of  a  low  hill  and  so  out  of  sight,  was 
of  an  old  wooden  barn.  When  Charlie 
d  first  come  to  the  farm,  before  the 
|he  lived  in  now  was  available,  he  had 
mself  a  rough  sort  of  room  in  the  old 
furnished  it  with  a  cupboard  and  a 
d  a  bunk  of  wire  netting  slung  between 
poles.  Now  that  Charlie  no  longer 
[,  room,  it  was  out  of  bounds  for  the 
(ice  Jim  Harvey  had  hit  on  it  as  a  good 
:e  for  the  small  stock  of  blasting  pow- 
ept  for  clearing  and  damming, 
on  top  of  the  box  of  explosives,  there 
jir  eggs,  two  tins  of  sardines  Tim  had 
jl  while  his  mother  was  putting  the 
order  away,  an  end  of  candle,  some 
atct||  a  gallon  jar  of  water  and  a  pint  of 
ilk.  Hired  and  thickened  in  the  sauce  bottle 
he  had  brought  it  up  from  the  dairy, 
dressing  gown,  which  wouldn't  be 
the  winter,  had  been  put  on  the 
e  bunk  to  make  a  bed,  and  he'd  cut 
le  tin  in  half  longitudinally  with  the 
turned  down  the  sharp  edges  and 
•■cd  %/ith  sand  since  his  plan  had  been,  if 
her,  to  keep  her  permanently  shut 
rom  the  house. 


Sitting  among  the  branches  of  the  dead 
tree,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  thinking  of  ways 
of  getting  her  to  the  old  barn  that  he  didn't 
notice  she  had  come  out  from  under  the  tree 
and  was  washing  herself  only  a  few  feet  away 
from  him.  When  he  spoke  to  her,  she  flicked  a 
glance  quickly  in  his  direction,  and  then  went 
on  washing  with  apparent  unconcern.  His 
new  patience  stopped  him  from  moving  to- 
ward her,  because  he  was  very  anxious  not 
to  make  any  mistakes.  When  he  did  decide 
to  move  he  got  up  and  walked  slowly  off 
through  the  trees,  away  from  the  creek. 

The  cat  watched  him  go.  He  saw  her  jump 
down  to  follow  him,  and  all  the  way  across  the 


paddock  he  knew  with  such  certainty  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  come  that  he  didn't 
need  to  turn  round  again  to  look  at  her. 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  the  only  bit  of  the 
way  where  they  might  have  been  seen  by  any- 
one from  the  house.  When  they  got  there  Tim 
stopped  to  look  at  the  house  and  make  sure 
there  was  no  one  on  the  verandas  or  in  the 
yard.  Then,  when  he  saw  that  everything  was 
clear,  he  began  to  run  down  the  slope  toward 
the  safety  of  the  old  bam.  The  cat  ran,  too, 
keeping  level  with  him,  in  long,  floating 
bounds,  with  her  thin,  brown  streaming  tail 
ruddering  the  swoops  with  which  she  avoided 
unevennesses  in  the  ground. 


When  they  got  to  the  bam  the  cat  stopped 
in  the  doorway,  her  tail  flung  out  to  one  side 
in  an  S  bend  and  her  body  slightly  crouched 
as  she  sampled  the  air  of  this  unfamiliar  place. 
When  at  last  she  came  in,  cat-footing  nerv- 
ously on  the  uneven  boards  with  her  head 
pushed  forward  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  flat- 
tened to  give  her  a  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
grees of  instant  vision,  Tim  rushed  to  the  door 
and  slammed  it  shut  in  triumph.  The  cat 
sprang  away  at  the  sound  and  then,  with  a 
maniac  yowl  that  seemed  to  lift  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  Tim's  neck,  began  a  frenzied  search 
for  a  way  out  of  her  prison. 
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veeks  during  which  the  little  cat,  hid- 
ay  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  barn,  slept 
illed  her  way  toward  the  birth  of  her 
seemed  to  Tim  to  be  the  happiest  of 

e  the  coming  of  the  cat  the  summer 
I5  had  been  a  tedious  time.  Term  time, 
daily  walk  to  the  main  road  and  the 
regimented  hours  and  the  jobs  about 
;e,  left  him  just  enough  free  time  to 
le  things  he  was  doing  urgent  and  in- 
,  But  the  holidays  had  always  been, 
long  stretches  of  rather  aimless  won- 
vhat  to  do.  He  would  have  liked,  in 
lys,  to  be  the  image  of  his  father,  but 
id  thought  of  that  first,  and  he  was 
it. 

lad  troubled  him  before  the  coming  of 
Now  he  had  his  own  home  in  the 
d  he  went  back  to  the  house  only  to 
sleep  and  weave  the  intricate  web  of 
n  which  allowed  him  to  keep  his 
:d  pilfer  food  for  it. 
t,  enclosed,  the  cat  had  been  shy  and 
1  him,  and  had  pulled  her  lips  ba  k 
tiilent  spitting  grimace  whenever  he 
uddenly  and  startled  her.  But  some- 
de  him  understand  that  she  was  older 
e  cautious  than  he  was,  and  he  was 
0  wait.  He  felt  that  if  she  had  been  a 
would  have  known  how  to  comfort 
in  spite  of  her  being  a  cat,  there  was 
g  of  the  indefinable  oddness  about 
Tiade  it  so  hard  to  understand  adults. 
>ow  I'm  only  a  boy,"  he  said  to  her 
ile  she  stared  at  him  with  her  com- 
lue  candor.  It  wasn't  a  thing  he'd 
ted  to  do  before,  to  change  himself  to 
h  other  people.  /"//  have  to  he  very 
iih  her,  he  thought.  And  he  meant 
ich  care  in  keeping  her  warm  and  dry 
ind  brushed  and  happy,  as  care  in 
,iding  what  she  wanted  of  him.  By  the 
second  week  she  had  accepted  his 

soon  after  this,  coming  to  her  at 
e  usually  did  when  all  the  lights  were 
he  rest  of  the  family  asleep,  that  he 
in  the  beam  of  his  torch  the  words 
)AM  TAC  Ni  erlh!!  scrawled  in  chalk 
or. 

hed  the  door  open  and  swept  the 
is  torch  wildly  roimd  the  walls  and 
bed,  and  it  was  a  second  or  two  be- 
lt spoke  from  her  usual  place  in  the 
at  his  feet.  He  picked  her  up  and 
ghtly  against  his  face.  She  licked  the 
iaw  twice  with  her  sandpaper  tongue 
id  at  his  hair,  but  then  she  stiff"ened 
d  he  could  feel,  against  his  con- 
rms,  the  first  scratchy  grumbles  of 
her  chest.  He  could  feel  his  heart  in 
:hest,  thumping  with  fear  of  what 
F  done  to  her,  or  might  plan  to  do. 
■  e  had  fed  her  he  took  her  out  into 
cks,  away  from  the  house.  This,  to 


Tim,  was  a  nightly  sacrifice,  for,  unlike  Peter, 
he  was  afraid  of  the  dark. 

The  cat  ran  ahead  of  him,  losing  herself  in 
deep  shadow,  darting  from  cover  to  cover, 
charging  halfway  up  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
coming  down  in  a  twisting  jump  to  go  career- 
ing off  at  a  tangent  with  her  plume  high  and 
her  ears  flattened  with  the  joy  of  feeling  the 
wind  of  her  own  speed  dragging  at  her  whisk- 
ers. Twice  on  their  nightly  walks  she  had 
caught  young  rabbits,  and  growled  at  him  in 
defense  of  her  right  to  carry  them  back  to  the 
barn  without  his  help.  There,  she  had  been  im- 
patient of  his  attempt  to  skin  the  rabbits  for 
her,  and  had  leaped  and  pushed  and  grabbed 
so  greedily  for  them  that  he  had  given  in  and 
let  her  eat  them,  whiskers,  skin,  tail  and  all. 

When  she  had  had  her  run  and  was  happy 
to  settle  and  wash  herself  on  the  dressing  gown 
Tim  had  given  her  for  a  bed,  he  closed  the 
door  and  scrubbed  off  the  chalked  words  with 
his  fist. 

In  the  morning  he  avoided  Peter  while  they 
helped  with  the  cows  and  the  fowls  and  while 
they  were  eating  their  breakfast.  He  avoided 
speaking  to  him,  because  he  had  found  no 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  Peter  who  al- 
ways led,  could  be  made  to  follow.  He  was 
still  debating  the  question  when  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  barn  room  and  found  Peter  sitting, 
grinning,  with  the  cat  beside  him  on  the  wire- 
netting  mattress  of  the  bed. 

He  reached  for  Peter's  shoulders,  the  easy 
tears  of  anger  and  jealousy  blinding  him  as 
they  scuflled.  The  cat  leaped  away  at  the  first 
outburst  of  their  wrestling,  and  watched  them, 
with  a  very  moderate  interest,  from  her  perch 
on  the  window  sill. 

Peter  had  taken  it,  at  first,  to  be  one  of  the 
regular  bouts  in  which  he,  godlike,  always  held 
back  a  bit  of  his  strength  to  give  his  young 
brother  a  go;  but  when  he  found  that  Tim 
was  sobbing  with  anger  and  seemed  to  have 
developed  a  cowardly  yearning  to  bite  him  he 
yanked  Tim's  right  arm  up  behind  him  in  the 
policeman's  hold  which  was  the  pride  of  his 
fighting  prowess.  That  was  enough.  Tim  gave 
up  lighting,  swept  by  the  terrible  injustice  of 
having  to  live  in  a  world  where  everyone  was 
stronger  than  he  was. 

After  a  moment  Peter  released  Tim's  arm. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  said. 

Both  boys  had  forgotten  the  cat  while  they 
were  fighting.  Now  they  looked  toward  her. 
"You  leave  her  alone,  see.  Don't  you  touch 
her.  She's  mine,"  Tim  said. 

"You  don't  think  1  want  her,  do  you?" 
Peter  said  with  genuine  surprise.  "What 
would  1  want  her  for?" 

The  cat,  curious,  stretched  and  jumped 
down  from  the  window  ledge  and  came  to 
stand  between  them.  Both  boys  were  glad  to 
turn  toward  her. 

"What's  wrong  with  her,  anyway?"  Peter 
said.  "Her  hind  legs  are  about  a  mile  longer 
than  her  front  ones.  She's  deformed.  Look 
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\  ;he  has  to  cross  her  front  legs  when  she 

i) 

"lie's  all  right.  That's  how  that  sort  of  cat 
s  1  be,"  Tim  said. 

■'  iw  do  you  know?  You've  never  seen  one 

r. 

"  ell,  I  do  know,"  Tim  said  with  complete 
1  ;tion.  He  watched  jealously  as  the  cat 
r  oward  Peter  in  obedience  to  his  flipping 
g  giving  the  leg  of  the  bed  a  token  rub  as 
!.  ssed  six  inches  away  from  it.  She  stopped 
c  away  from  the  older  boy.  "She  won't 
r  to  you,"  Tim  said  triumphantly.  "She 
K  t  like  anyone  but  me." 
'  )\\  do  you  know  she  likes  you?"  Peter 
.t  still  trying  to  woo  the  cat  with  an  out- 
ei  led  hand. 

'! ;  loves  me,"  Tim  said  with  confidence, 
b  want  to  know  why?  'Cos  sometimes 
^  ;he's  just  looking  at  me  she  purrs,  just 
ik  g  at  me." 

n  lie  face  of  such  evidence  Peter  could 
ir  10  particular  power  over  the  cat  when 
1  ne  a  step  nearer,  allowing  him  to  rub 

e  of  her  face.  "Poor  puss,"  he  said. 
di  poor  old  deformed  ugly  puss.  Why 
V  oil  give  her  a  name?" 
S     got  a  name,"  Tim  said. 
•V  at?" 

anda." 

anda?"  Peter  said,  and  laughed.  "What 
31  /  name." 

'C  of  that  book  of  Billie's,  you  remem- 
,  te,"  Tim  said.  "You  know — she  was 
•  od  fairy,  with  the 


I  ill  her  Mrs.  Fuzzy- 
tc  ,'■  Peter  said, 
ii  looked  at  the  sleek, 
•rt  lair  lying  close  to 
i6tl  the  steel-spring 
flfi  of  her  long  hind 
i  he  felt  for  the  first 


his  life  that  Peter 
;,  sometimes,  just  a 
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,  what  are  we  going 
ith  all  the  kittens?" 
re  mine,"  Tim  told  his  brother, 
all  mine." 

'4^right.  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do 


1/*re 
e  a 


"  Peter  said. 

know.  I'll  give  you  one,  if  you 


Vf  lyou?"  Peter  said,  delighted.  "Good — 
i  il!;a  male  one,  and  then  I'll  get  it  cut  and 
anieep  on  my  bed  and  everything." 
iir  odded.  He  hadn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
iiei  I  yet  to  think  how  he  would  manage 
■n  had  not  one  cat  to  conceal,  but  per- 
•s  I  f  a  dozen. 

Al  he  same,  I  can't  see  why  you're  so 
le  c  her,"  Peter  said.  "She  must  be  about 
qi  Test-looking  cat  that  was  ever  bom 
he  orld." 

'm  idn't  answer.  He  got  up  instead  and 
It  t  :he  makeshift  cupboard  and  took  out 
n  c  sardines  to  feed  her  with." 
Sai  nasi"  Peter  said  admiringly.  "You 
ter  Itch  out,  or  mum'll  find  out  you  took 


'he  the  tin  was  open  Tim  offered  his 
the  one,  and  Peter  put  it  whole  in  his 
uth  nd  licked  the  delicious  oil  from  his 
y  S)  2rs.  Though  Tim  liked  sardines  as  well 
my  her  food  he'd  ever  tasted,  it  seemed 
hi  in  uite  natural  that  he  should  put  the 
do  1,  untasted,  for  his  cat.  He  was  busy, 
'P  is  mind,  with  Peter's  question  as  to 
ved  her  so  much.  He  had  a  sort  of 
^out  it  that  wouldn't  go  into  words. 
A  as  that  he  found  her  color  and  her 
and  the  dignity  and  dependence  in 
sort  of  miracle  that  had  made  him 
her  all  the  clamorous  loose  ends  of 
r  which  there  was  no  room  or  time 
r  sympathy  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
r  ractical  family  life. 
*'  they  got  back  to  the  house  they 
ie  shut  in  the  wired-in  playpen  in  the 
1.  He  had  been  crying  at  some  time 
'  smudged  his  face  with  dirt,  and  he 
t  g  besi.de  the  gate  of  the  pen  looking 
a  defeated.  "I've  been  all  by  mineself 
u  and  hours  and  hours,"  he  said  re- 


"Where's  mum?"  Tim  asked. 

"Gone,"  Billie  said,  getting  up  and  starting 
to  shake  the  gate  as  Peter  was  trying  to  undo 
it.  "And  dad's  gone,  too,  in  the  car,  and  there 
was  a  great  big  snake,  and  it  looked  at  me  and 
looked  at  me,  and  then  it  was  going  to  eat  me." 

"There  wasn't  any  snake,  Billie,"  Peter  said, 
picking  him  up  and  carrying  him  to  the  house. 
"You  only  thought  that."  All  this  had  hap- 
pened once,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  Billie 
was  forever  seeing  snakes  as  a  protest  against 
being  left  alone  to  amuse  himself. 

In  the  kitchen  Peter  put  Billie  into  his  high 
chair  and  with  Tim's  help  set  out  bread  and 
butter  and  milk  and  the  cold  leg  of  lamb  on 
the  bare  linoleum  of  the  table.  If  his  mother 
had  gone  where  Peter  thought  she  had  gone, 
they  needn't  bother  with  a  cloth  or  table 
manners. 

While  they  were  eating  Charlie  Rush  came 
in  across  the  veranda  and  propped  himself 
at  the  door.  "You  got  'im,"  he  said,  looking 
at  Billie.  "I  thought  I'd  gone  and  lost  the  little 
blighter." 

"You  left  me  all  by  mineself,"  Billie  said, 
lowering  his  mug  of  milk. 

"Yeah,  and  he  saw  a  snake,  Charlie,"  Peter 
said,  grinning. 

"Go  on!  What  was  it  this  time?  A  blue  one, 
with  white  spots?" 

"White,"  Billie  said,  and  began  to  blub  at 
the  awful  revelation. 

"Poor  little  beggar,  he's  not  'alf  going  to 
'ave  'is  nose  put  out  of  joint,"  Charlie  said, 
looking  at  him  with  affec- 
tion. 

"Where's  mum?"  Peter 
and  Tim  asked  him  to- 
gether. 

"She  was  took  bad,  so 
your  dad's  run  her  in  to 
the  'ospital,"  Charlie  said. 
"'E  said  to  tell  you  to  "ave 
yer  dinner  and  keep  an  eye 
on  young  Billie." 

Peter  put  another  thin 
slice  of  meat  on  Billie's 
plate,  but   he  pushed  it 
away,  crying  for  his  mother.  Ha,  Tim  thought, 
watching  him  without  sympathy,  now  he's 
going  to  find  out  what  it's  like. 

Tim  stayed  close  to  the  house  most  of  the 
afternoon;  but  after  a  while  this  waiting  for 
news  of  a  birth  made  him  begin  to  worry 
about  the  cat,  and  he  slipped  away  from  the 
house  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  bam 
to  make  sure  she  hadn't  been  having  her  kit- 
tens while  he'd  been  thinking  about  his  mother. 
She  was  lying  stretched  on  the  wooden  floor 
to  cool  herself,  and  she  was  so  pleased  to  see 
him  at  this  unexpected  hour  that  he  stayed  a 
little  while  to  play  with  her,  and  so  missed  the 
first  announcement  of  the  news  that  his 
mother  had  given  birth  to  another  son. 

Peter  told  him  about  it  when  he  got  back 
to  the  house.  "It  weighs  nearly  seven  pounds, 
and  they're  going  to  call  it  Edward." 

"Gee,  what  a  soppy  name,"  Tim  said,  and 
they  burst  into  roars  of  laughter  at  remember- 
ing their  secret,  and  the  way  Peter  had  used 
those  very  same  words  only  that  morning. 

"Dad  says  he  might  be  late  and  one  of  us 
has  to  go  up  and  tell  Charlie  to  look  after  the 
milking,"  Peter  said. 

Tim  offered  to  go,  because  there  was  some- 
thing he'd  been  wanting  to  talk  to  Charlie 
Rush  about.  As  he  went  through  the  yard  he 
let  the  young  dog.  Cocoa,  off  his  chain.  With 
any  luck  Cocoa  might  put  up  a  rabbit  on  the 
way,  and  that  would  save  him  having  to  set  a 
trap  himself,  or  else  having  to  steal  some- 
thing from  Black  Mac's  plate. 

Charlie  Rush's  cottage  was  right  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  farm,  and  as  Tim 
came  up  to  it  he  heard  Charlie's  radio  blaring. 
He  pushed  open  the  door  and  saw  Charlie 
sitting  on  his  unmade  bed  with  his  ear  against 
the  speaker  of  the  set  so  that  he  wouldn't  miss 
a  word  of  the  harsh,  frenetic  racing  commen- 
tary. "Done  me  dough  once  again,"  Charlie 
said  as  it  ended,  and  he  switched  the  set  off.  In 
the  silence  they  could  hear  Cocoa  barking 
hysterically  down  in  the  blackberries  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  "You  won't  'alf  cop  it  if  your 
dad  finds  out  you  let  that  Cocoa  get  out  after 
rabbits." 

"He  won't  know." 


"It  don't  do  a  sheep  dog  no  good.  Anyway, 
young  Tim,  what's  the  news  down  your  part 
of  the  world?" 

"Mum's  got  a  baby — a  boy — and  dad's 
gone  down  to  see  her,"  Tim  told  him,  "and 
he  might  be  late,  and  wants  you  to  look  after 
the  milking." 

"'As  she  now?"  Charlie  said,  delighted. 
"Another  boy!" 

"I  expect  she  isn't  too  pleased,"  Tim  said. 
"This  time  she  thought  she  was  going  to 
have  a  girl." 

"Bit  of  all  right,  then,  the  way  it  turned  out," 
Charlie  said.  "Don't  want  the  place  cluttered 
up  with  a  lot  of  females." 


"What  was  she  like,  that  lady  you  met  that 
said  she'd  lost  her  cat?"  Tim  asked,  climbing 
to  sit  on  the  iron  end  of  the  bed  with  his 
bare  feet  on  the  dusty  ticking  of  the  mattress. 

"Aw,  her,"  Charlie  said.  "She  wasn't  noth- 
ing to  write  'ome  about." 

"No,  but  what  was  she  like?"  Tim  asked, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  knowing  would 
help  him  wrestle  with  some  of  the  moral 
problems.  "D'you  think  she  was  awfully  sad 
because  she  lost  it?" 

"You  lose  that  sort  of  a  cat  it  hurts  in  the 
checkbook." 

"Was  she  awfully  rich,  d'you  think?  Could 
she  buy  a  new  one?" 
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Settle  Your  Stomach  in  Seconds 
with  Milk  of  Magnesia! 
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lADIES'  HOME  JO 


"By  now  she's  probably  got  'alf  a  dozen 
more  T  'em,'"  Charlie  said.  "Why  are  you  so 
interested,  anyway?" 

"Oh.  I  just  wondered,"  Tim  said.  "It  seems 
sort  of  funny,  just  losing  a  cat  like  that,  and 
never  come  back  again  to  look  or  anything." 

"Well,  they  did,"  Charlie  said.  "Y'see, 
they'd  been  up  Surfer's  or  somewhere;  three 
weeks  later  they  were  back  down  this  way, 
they  called  in  there  at  the  store  and  asked. 
'No,"  Mrs.  Fraser  told  them.  'We've  inquired 
round  but  no  one's  seen  your  cat.'  So  off  they 
went.  Said  if  anyone  'card  to  let  'em  know. 
Said  there  was  two  or  three  quid  in  it,  for 
anyone  that  wrote." 


"You  said  five  pounds  last  time,  Charlie," 
Tim  said. 

"Did  I  ?  Well,  could  be.  I've  forgotten  now," 
Charlie  said.  "You  want  to  light  up  the  Primus 
for  me,  matey?  We'll  have  a  cuppa,  and  then 
I'll  get  on  down  to  the  sheds  there." 

Tim  poured  methylated  spirits  into  the  cup 
of  the  Primus  and  set  a  match  to  it.  "If  you 
got  married  you'd  have  someone  to  do  all  this 
for  you,"  he  said. 

Charlie  laughed.  "Look,  lay  off,  will  yer?" 
he  said.  "I'm  doing  all  right.  You  get  a  woman 
in  a  house,  you  got  trouble  straight  off.  Nag, 
nag,  nag.  gimme,  gimme,  gimme." 

"Mum's  not  like  that,"  Tim  said. 


"No,  your  mum's  all  right.  She's  one  right 
out  of  the  box,"  Charlie  said  loyally.  "She's 
going  to  have  'er  'ands  full  now,  what  with 
young  Billie  to  take  care  of,  and  the  new  one." 

"Billie'll  have  to  learn  to  take  care  of  him- 
self," Tim  said. 

"Well  now,  listen,  you  go  easy  on  young 
Billie,"  Charlie  said,  reminded  of  the  im- 
placable coolness  with  which  Tim  always 
treated  his  little  brother.  "He's  not  a  bad 
little  bloke — you  see  you  give  'im  a  fair  go." 

Tim  was  busy  with  the  Primus,  and  he 
didn't  answer.  When  the  water  was  beginning 
to  sing  in  the  kettle  he  went  out  to  collect 
Cocoa  from  the  blackberries  and  go  home. 
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He  hadn't  come  for  tea,  he'd  come  fon 
formation,  and  Charlie  had  given  him  j 
If  the  lady  really  had  lots  and  lots  of  nic  \ 
then  he  didn't  see  why  he  should  worry  a  ^ 
the  cat. 

The  days  while  their  mother  was  in  tlu  i 
pital  gave  the  boys  more  freedom  than 
They  had  their  regular  morning  and  e\ 
jobs  to  do,  but  in  the  afternoon  they  weri ; 
of  anything  but  the  duty  of  keeping  an  c 
Billie. 

The  fact  that  his  mother's  baby  had  c 
born  while  there  was  still  no  sign  of  th( 
tens  was  a  continuing  surprise  to  Tim, 
had,  without  thinking  of  it,  been  certair 
the  births  would  coincide. 

In  the  afternoons,  while  their  fathei 
away- and  Peter  had  gone  off,  bored  wit 
dreamy  inaction  of  the  cat,  Tim  woi 
the  door  for  her  and  let  her  find 
sleeping  place  outside.  He  never  tired 
ting  with  her,  of  watching  her  eyes  n 
into  a  sort  of  smile  at  the  sound  of  his 
of  putting  his  hands  softly  on  either  side  ( 
for  the  faintly  eerie  thrill  of  feeling  the  k  i 
move  against  his  fingers.  At  first  he'i 
nothing  but  a  wavelike  undulation  i] 
belly;  now  the  movements  were  smallei  • 
sharper,  and  sometimes  he  could  feel  su  « 
ing  shapes — a  leg,  a  head  or  even  a 
kitten  move  out  for  a  second  like  a  si 
promise  and  then  subside  again  into  its 

U  f 

ne  noticed,  too,  how  much  she  had  clq«i 

in  color.  Her  body  coat  had  darkened 
knew  why  that  had  happened,  becausJfiii 
heard  his  inother  complain  that  her 
hair  had  darkened  a  little  with  the  birth dli 
of  them,  though  it  was  still  the  prettieS 
he'd  seen.  He  noticed,  too,  that  the  de6 
brown  of  the  upper  part  of  the  little  catt . 
had  faded  as  though  it  were  sun-ble) 
leaving  an  overlay  of  gold  hairs  agaij  ^ 
brown.  When  she  sat  upright  to  clean 
there  was  a  hard,  massy  and  materi 
beneath  her  breastbone,  and  above 
beautiful,   hard,   unchanging  bone 
head — brown  mask,  blue  eyes  and  ttlo^- 
donkey's  ears — seeming  smaller  now 
the  ample  flanks. 

These  ears  of  hers,  like  her  long  hiijH 
were  an  offense  to  Peter's  more  convefliam 
eye. 

"You  could   slice  those  ears  of 
Fuzzybottom  and  make  four  new  pa  Ion' 
the  right  size  for  Black  Mac,"  he  said, 
for  argument. 

"They're  right,"  Tim  said,  too  far  | 
love  himself  to  bother  any  longer  wit 
people's  views. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  if  she  ylfd 
when  she's  having  the  kittens?"  Petei  »hei 


"I'll 


Joai 


ppu 
you 
me 


"She  won't  yell,"  Tim  said 
with  her." 

"What  about  mum,  d'you  think  sha 
out  when  it  was  born?"  Peter  asked,  B 
it  was  a  thing  that  had  been  bothering |ii 
several  days. 

Tim  laughed.  "Mum?  Yelled  out?"! 

"Well,  Cliffie  Morris  said  "  Rj 

gan.  [ 

"Poofie  to  Cliffie  Morris,  he  doesn. 
anything.  Peter,  sometimes  you  get 
craziest  ideas.  Mum  never  yells  out 
thing,  except  for  mice." 

"That's  right,"  Peter  said  and 
cheerfully  at  his  brother,  glad  to  hi 
world  sitting  solidly  again. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  mother'$|erfec 
from  hospital,  Tim  had  been  with  the 
wasn't  there  to  meet  her.  When  he  cai 
and  saw  the  station  wagon  standing 
door,  he  hurled  himself  up  the  si 
across  the  kitchen  into  his  mother's 

"I  thought  I  told  you  not  to  g( 
off  "  Jim  Harvey  began. 

"It  doesn't  matter,  Jim,  he's  he: 
Joan  said.  <  taniji 

Tim  didn't  say  anything.  He  was  S 
close  inside  the  circle  of  his  motherl  iig 
his  throat  tight  with  the  sudden  re<|{»jj 
that  in  ten  days  he  had  forgotten  hlseiiici 
her  skin  was  and  how  nice  she  sm<lca(j|j 
would  have  been  content  to  go  on|ai||i,j^ 
there,  biit  after  a  minute  or  two  Billjoiifd 
aged  to  hurl  himself  by  banging  his  |lijjj| 
was  clamoring  lor  Joan's  uni.li\  ided  at  i|  uu 
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I  on  and  see  your  little  brother,"  Joan 
Tim  as  she  stooped  to  comfort  Billie. 
nd  see  what  you  think  of  him,  but  mind 
)n"t  wake  him,  Tim." 
is  parents"  room  Tim  stood  and  looked 
his  youngest  brother  through  the  mos- 
,iet  which  covered  the  bassinet.  Through 
jsh,  he  looked  peaceful  and  harmless 


surprised  how  little  notice  Tim's  taken 
baby,"  Joan  said  to  her  husband  one 
bout  a  week  after  her  return. 

can't  expect  kids  to  be  very  interested 
by  of  that  age,"  her  husband  said. 

don't  you  remember  when  Billie  was 
how  Tim  used  to  hang  round,  watching 
orrying  about  him,  rushing  in  to  tell 

something  had  bitten  him,  or  that 
jpped  breathing  and  died?  He  nearly 
ne  mad  for  the  first  few  months." 
:ertainly  got  over  it  later,"  Jim  Harvey 
Those  two  are  going  to  fight  like  cat 
when  Billie's  a  bit  older."  He  caught 
he  passed  on  her  way  to  the  cupboards 
led  her  down  on  his  knee. 

they  had  kissed  she  looked  at  the  tins 

she  had  in  her  hands,  and  put  them 
n  the  floor  beside  their  chair.  "This  is 
vay  for  me  to  be  getting  things  put 

she  said,  settling  herself  more  com- 

in  his  arms.  "Darling,  four's  enough. 
It  have  any  more  children." 

thing  I  like  best  about  you  is  your 

3ne  track." 

laughed.  "No,  but  seriously,"  she 
hink  what  the  school  fees  are  going  to 
for  a  start.  Board- 
it's  only  two  years 
ore  Peter  will  have 


Speak  the  truth,  but  leave 
immediately  after. 

YUGOSLAV  PROVERB 


and  Tim,  don't 
nk?"  Jim  said, 
night  as  well  both 
let  her." 

jXimmie'd  only  be 
lirs  old  then,"  she 
|testing. 

3od  for  him.  Toughen  him  up,"  Jim 
I  was  aware  of  hostility  in  his  feelings 
j  but  he  didn't  take  himself  too  much 
pver  it.  You  couldn't  have  four  kids. 
Lame  feelings  for  each  of  them. 
Ismiled,    reserving   her  arguments. 
L,  it'll  be  good  (or  them,"  she  said, 
lon't  have  enough  outside  friends. 
Ire,  and  they  spend  too  much  of  their 
|i  Charlie  Rush." 
all  right,"  Jim  said  equably.  He 
^t  the  memory  of  Charlie's  receipt  of 
that  the  baby  was  a  boy.  "He  con- 
me  as  though  it  was  a  personal 
Ivhen  Edward  was  born.  You  had  him 
Ijoanie.  He  thought  you  were  going 
iopulating  the  place  with  girls." 
]you  disappointed?" 
me?  No.  1  was  a  bit  disappointed 

|id  time  " 

know." 

vh^  Tim  was  born.  It  seemed  quite 
Ij.o  have  a  girl  then.  But  it's  no  go. 
strong  streak  of  Lady  Macbeth  in 

?"  she  said,  startled. 
I;  forth  men-children  only;  for  thy 

mettle.  . .  ."" 
ughed.  "I  want  to  ask  you  about 
she  said.  "Was  he  all  right  while  I 
?" 

i^jljfterfectly.  Why?  What's  wrong  with 

*iitii 

jjl^i  't  know,"  Joan  said  slowly.  "But 
is.  Jim,  he's  so  dreamy.' 
here's  nothing  new  about  that.  He's 
en  a  queer,  quiet  little  egg." 
ose  so,"  she  said,  unconvinced.  "It's 
e's  quiet  so  much;  I'm  used  to  that. 
Ijj'jI  he  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  some- 
('ants  to  be  quiet  about." 

He 


^j|»ns  were  born  on  a  windy  night 
<|e  was  no  moon.  Tim  was  waked  by 
;ent  crying  beside  his  face,  and  he 
at  standing  on  his  pillow  and  look- 
t  him.  This  was  the  first  time  she'd 
)ok  for  him  at  the  house,  though 
■han  a  fortnight  he  had  been  leaving 
^t  night,  and  he  pulled  her  hastily 


under  the  sheet,  afraid  that  Peter  might  wake, 
or  his  mother,  or  his  father. 

But  the  cat  wouldn't  stay  with  him.  She 
struggled  and  grunted  in  protest  while  he  held 
her,  and  as  soon  as  he  let  her  go  she  began 
her  insistent  cry,  with  a  rising  note  of  irrita- 
tion in  it. 

"All  right,  I'm  coming,"  he  said,  and  she 
sprang  away  onto  the  window  ledge.  Though 
he  couldn't  see  her  outline  very  well,  he  felt 
sure  that  she'd  had  her  kittens,  and  had  come 
to  fetch  him  so  that  he  could  admire  them. 

When  he  moved  away  from  the  bed  she 
jumped  down  from  the  window  and  ran  off 
at  once  through  the  garden,  without  looking 
back  to  see  whether  he  was  following.  Tim 
ran  behind,  not  thinking  at  all  of  the  darkness, 
but  full  of  pleasure  because  she  had  left  her 
new  kittens  alone  in  order  to  fetch  him. 

The  cat  reached  the  barn  ahead  of  him. 
When  he  switched  on  his  torch  he  saw  that 
she  had  gone  into  the  kerosene  case  he  had 
put  for  her  under  the  bed,  and  that  she  was 
tearing  the  newspaper  with  which  he  had  lined 
it  into  shreds  with  her  teeth.  He  shone  the 
light  under  her  and  looked  carefully  in  the 
torn-up  paper,  but  there  were  no  kittens.  He 
felt  tears  of  gratitude  pricking  the  back  of  his 
nose,  because  she  seemed  to  have  known  he 
wanted  to  be  there  when  the  kittens  were 
born,  and  had  braved  the  dogs  and  the  people 
to  come  and  get  him. 

When  he  squatted  in  front  of  the  box  she 
left  her  paper  tearing  and  came  OLit,  rubbing 
against  his  folded  legs  and  answering  him  in 
the  high,  varied  and  declamatory  tones  which 
were  her  ultimate  marks  of 
affection.  After  a  while  she 
went  back  again  to  the  box, 
and  settled  in  it.  Tim  got 
up,  meaning  to  go  to  the 
cupboard  where    he  had 
hidden  a  luirricane  lamp 
and  matches  for  this  oc- 
casion, but  as  soon  as  he 
moved  the  cat  ran  out  of 
the  box,  protesting. 
"I'm  not  going.  I'm  going  to  stay  with  you 
all  night,"  he  .said.  But  she  didn't  settle  again 
until  he  had  piilled  his  old  dressing  gown  from 
the  bed  and  curled  up  on  it  in  front  of  the  box, 
where  she  could  see  him. 

After  a  while  he  turned  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
low,  so  that  the  box  and  the  cat  and  his  eager 
face  were  lit,  and  the  rest  of  the  rough  little 
room  was  in  shadowy  half-light.  He  didn't 
think  of  the  darkness  outside,  or  of  his  dis- 
tance from  the  house;  the  whole  of  his  mind 
was  concentrated  on  the  cat,  who  had  needed 
him.  From  time  to  time  she  slept,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  would  get  up  in  an  abstracted 
sort  of  way,  tear  dreamily  at  the  paper  with 
her  teeth,  turn  like  a  tiger  trampling  down  the 
grass  and  then  settle  again,  with  her  eyes 
closed  into  slits,  her  head  still  and  only  her  ears 
alive. 

Time  passed,  and  Tim  began  to  feel  faintly 
sick  with  the  excitement  of  not  knowing  what 
to  expect.  The  cat  grunted  and  he  saw  that, 
still  lying  on  her  side,  she  was  straining  so  that 
her  legs  moved  in  the  torn-up  paper  with  her 
effort.  Tim  sat  up  and  tLirned  up  the  lamp, 
anxious  to  see,  to  help,  to  miss  nothing  of 
what  was  happening.  The  cat  grunted  heavily 
again,  but  when  Tim  stroked  her  neck  she 
answered  him  with  the  soft  mew  which  shc  c 
often  used  when  she  was  busy  cleaning  herself, 
or  eating,  and  had  no  time  for  communica- 
tion. After  a  few  more  moments  of  effort  she 
got  up  and  humped  herself,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  lantern  her  eyes  were  glassy  with  concen- 
tration. Then  she  began  to  circle,  turning  in 
the  paper  to  find  a  suitable  spot  and  trying, 
with  her  strong  front  legs,  to  get  a  purchase 
against  the  wood  of  the  box.  As  she  turned  he 
saw  that  her  tail  was  lifted,  and  that  there  was 
something  silvery  and  shining  showing  from 
underneath  it.  Then  the  cat  rolled  sideways 
onto  one  flank,  and  began  to  lick  the  silvery- 
seeming  object,  tearing  the  sac  with  her 
tongue. 

Tim  pulled  the  lamp  closer,  and  his  empty 
stomach  heaved  with  revulsion.  Something 
had  gone  wrong  with  her.  The  kitten  was  no 
good.  It  had  an  obscene,  blind,  piggy  head 
like  a  gummy  shark,  it  was  blowing  bubbles 
from  its  gaping,  untidy  nostrils  and  its  skin 


was  soft  and  spongy  and  pink  and  quite  with- 
OLit  hair.  He  closed  his  eyes,  shuddering,  while 
he  tried  to  think  what  to  do — whether  to  call 
for  help,  for  his  father,  for  Charlie.  And  then 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  miracle:  when 
Amanda  licked  it  it  began  to  turn  into  a  kit- 
ten. "So  that's  it,  that's  it,"  he  said  to  himself 
aloud.  When  he'd  wanted  to  see  other  farm 
animals  have  their  young  his  father  had  al- 
ways said,  "There's  nothing  to  see,  Tim.  You 
clear  out.  You'll  only  worry  her."  So  he'd 
had  to  go,  but  he'd  always  thought  there  was 
something  more  to  it  than  that — some  sort  of 
forbidden  mystery — and  now  he  knew.  He 
leaned  even  closer  and  watched  as  the  cat's 


loving  and  gentle  rough  tongue  turned  the 
kitten,  cleaning  and  drying  it.  Now  the  soft 
white  hair  that  had  been  invisible  began  to 
stand  up  with  a  life  of  its  own,  like  a  fuzz  of 
down  all  over  the  big,  doddering  head.  It  was 
then  that  he  first  heard  the  kitten's  voice — 
small  and  angry  and  whining — as  it  fought 
against  the  push  of  its  mother's  tongue  with  its 
first  urgent  eras  ing  to  get  back  to  the  warmth 
and  comfort  it  had  left. 

"Please,  don't  be  so  rough  with  it,"  Tim 
said  to  the  cat.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  clean- 
ing it  with  abandon,  knocking  and  rolling  it 
so  that  it  turned  on  its  back  with  its  soft,  use- 
less legs  waving  in  the  air. 


>U.     AND     MA  HOI 
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After  a  few  minutes  of  this  frenzied  cleaning 
the  cat  settled,  but  she  still  reached  out  every 
moment  or  two  to  give  it  a  single,  confirmatory 
lick.  "Aren"t  you  going  to  have  any  more?" 
Tim  asked  her.  "You  can't  just  have  one  kit- 
ten." The  cat  leaned  back  against  the  side  of 
the  box  and  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  little  kitten's  protests  and  the 
cat's  ragged  purr  of  maternal  pride. 

Tim  went  to  the  cupboard  where  he  knew 
there  was  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  of  rather  stale 
brown  bread.  He  offered  her  a  piece  of  it,  but 
though  she  leaned  forward  and  sniffed  at  it 
with  interest,  she  wouldn't  eat  it.  Tim  sat  down 
again  on  the  dressing  gown,  and  broke  off 


another  piece  of  the  bread.  When  he'd  eaten 
about  half  his  stomach  felt  a  little  better,  and 
after  a  time  in  the  half-light,  in  the  quiet 
sound  of  the  kitten's  cries  and  the  cat's  ec- 
static purring,  he  began  to  doze. 

When  he  woke  some  time  later  he  found 
that  so  much  had  happened  in  the  box  while 
he  was  sleeping  that  he  had  to  put  his  hand 
in  and  count  before  he  found  that  now  there 
were  four  more  kittens.  The  sixth  was  born 
while  he  was  still  counting  the  others,  and  then 
the  seventh  one  came  so  quickly  that  the 
mother  had  no  time  to  attend  to  both. 

Tim  began  to  worry  about  the  sixth  kitten, 
lying  still  and  forlorn  inside  its  glistening  sac. 


He  picked  it  up  carefully,  surprised  at  the  heat 
he  felt  against  his  hand,  and  thrust  it  toward 
the  cat.  But  she  was  busy  cleaning  and  severing 
the  seventh  kitten,  and  she  had  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  one  he  was  holding.  He  looked 
closely  at  the  sac  that  surrounded  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  made  of  cellophane, 
and  he  knew  that  that  was  airtight,  because 
Joan  used  it  for  covering  jam.  Rather  fear- 
fully, he  caught  up  a  fold  of  the  sac  and 
nipped  it  between  the  nails  of  two  of  his  fin- 
gers. A  little  fluid  ran  out  and  the  kitten 
stirred  and  he  saw  bubbles  appear  at  its  nose. 
He  picked  it  up  again  then,  pulling  the  rest  of 
the  membrane  away  from  its  head  and  wiping 
its  nose  dry  with  the  flapping  end  of  his  pa- 
jama  jacket.  When  the  kitten  began  to  cry  he 
was  filled  with  an  extraordinary  pride  and  joy 
in  his  feat.  He  covered  his  index  finger  with  a 
fold  of  his  jacket  and  began  to  clean  and  dry 
it,  but  this  unskilled  substitute  for  a  mother's 
tongue  made  it  wail  so  protestingly  that  the 
cat  stretched  out  her  neck,  took  the  kitten  by 
its  scruff  and  pulled  it  gently  into  the  box. 

Tim  got  up  then  and  stretched  his  legs, 
which  seemed  to  creak  with  cold  and  tiredness. 
He  longed  above  everything  now  to  be  in  bed, 
but  he  felt  that  the  cat  must  have  milk,  and 
the  nearest  milk  was  walking  about  in  the  pad- 
dock not  far  away. 

It  surprised  himtofindthat  the  light  was  gray 
outside  instead  of  black,  and  he  hurried  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  that  he  might  not  get  back 
into  bed  before  his  parents  were  up.  He  found 
the  cows  on  their  way  to  line  up  patiently  at 
the  gate  and  wait  for  milking  time.  He  chose 
Jessie,  who  was  of 
mild  and  friendly  tem- 
perament, but  the  nov- 
elty of  being  milked 
into  a  jam  jar  by  a 
kneeling  boy  in  paja- 
mas was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  kept  turn- 
ing her  head  to  stare  at 
what  he  was  doing  and 

then  moving  off  a  pace  or  two  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  sluifFie  after  her  on  his  knees. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  barn  with  the  milk, 
still  warm  and  frothy  as  it  had  come  from  the 
cow,  the  killens  were  drinking  greedily.  The 
cat  accepted  a  little  of  the  milk,  but  she  was 
tired,  and  wouldn't  go  on  with  it.  He  left  the 
rest  beside  her  box  on  the  floor,  shut  her  into 
the  bam  and  ran  quickly  home  with  his  legs 
aching  with  sleeplessness  and  his  mind  full  of 
the  revelations  of  the  night. 

Tim  slept  late  that  morning.  It  was  only 
when  he  heard  the  clatter  of  plates  going  onto 
the  table  for  breakfast  that  he  got  reluctantly 
out  of  bed,  pulled  on  his  clothes  without  wash- 
ing''and  went  out,  grumpy  and  aching,  to  the 
kitchen. 

Fortunately,  Jim  Harvey  had  not  yet  come 
up  from  the  yards,  so  that  his  lapse  could  re- 
main hidden.  Joan  said  nothing,  because  she 
believed  that  no  one  could  cope  with  a  day 
that  began  with  arguments  at  breakfast  time; 
and  Peter,  who  had  covered  up  for  him  by  do- 
ing his  feeding  and  watering  jobs  in  the  fowl 
yards,  had  decided  not  to  talk  to  him  as  a 
mark  of  disapproval. 

Peter's  silence,  which  normally  would  have 
made  Tim  anxious  and  wretched,  rather 
pleased  him  this  morning.  It  gave  him  a  sort 
of  after-the-event  justification  for  his  earlier 
decision  to  conceal  from  Peter  that  the  cat  had 
had  her  kittens.  He  told  himself  that  this  was 
for  the  kittens'  sake,  that  Peter  would  want  to 
handle  them  and  pull  them  about,  but  the 
truth  was  that  he  wanted  to  keep  them  to  him- 
self for  a  little  while. 

After  breakfast,  when  Peter  had  gone  off 
with  their  father  and  he  had  helped  his  mother 
by  drying  the  plates,  he  still  hung  about  the 
kitchen  in  an  aimless,  tired  way.  First  his 
mother  brought  out  the  baby's  bath  and  filled 
it,  and  then  the  baby,  steaming  and  whimper- 
ing, from  his  bed.  Billie  abandoned  the  game 
he  was  playing  for  his  regular  morning  occu- 
pation of  watching  Joan  with  the  baby. 

When  the  baby  was  dried  and  powdered  and 
dressed  and  Joan  sat  down  and  unbuttoned 
the  front  of  her  blouse  and  lifted  one  breast 
out  for  the  greedy,  month-old  mouth,  he 
turned  his  eyes  away.  Instead  of  watching  V"r, 


Experience  is  what  enables  you  to 
recognize  a  mistake  when  you  malce 
it  again.  earl  wilson 


he  watched  his  three-year-old  brother.  Jjf 
was  pressing  close  to  the  arm  of  Joan's  ujf 
his  lips  were  moist  and  Tim  could  see  froi''- 
movements  of  his  throat  that  he  was  sw;i 
ing  rather  often. 

"Billie,  come  on  down  and  let's  muck  ^lu; 
at  the  dam,"  he  said,  on  a  sudden  pressinb. 
pulse  of  sympathy.  But  Billie  answered  Sh- 
out moving  his  eyes. 

"Soon,"  he  said.  "Don't  bother  me 
Fm  busy." 

This  was  Joan's  phrase,  the  phrase 'it' 
which  she  had  betrayed  each  of  them,  in 
turn.  He  thought  it  was  very  sad  that 
had  learned  it.  "Come  on,"  he  said.  '"^ 
not  doing  anything.  Come  now."  Thibi 
Billie  didn't  even  bother  to  answer.  t 

"Do  married  people  like  each  other 
Tim  asked  his  mother,  "after  a  bab>'sxri 
born?  Mightn't  they  like  the  baby  bettenan 
each  other?" 

"You  don't  love  one  person  in  yourfjih 
better  than  another,"  Joan  said  firmly. 

"I  do,"  Timmie  said,  but  she  ignorecim 

"You  either  love  people,  or  you  don  It'; 
not  like  a  pudding  that's  just  enough  fojur 
people,  and  none  left  for  anyone  cKc 
the  more  people  you  love,  the  more  \u 
people,  Timmie,  if  you  see  what  I  mean 
said,  busy  at  her  maternal  task  of  s| 
seeds.  But  Timmie,  having  asked  wH 
wanted  and  been  comforted  by  the  al 
was  sliding  round  the  door  to  the  vel 

In  the  yard,  Tim  found  another  excif 
postponing  his  morning  visit  to  the 
her  kittens. 


Rush  was  there.] 
ping  wood  fq 
kitchen  stove. 

"Charlie,  wljdc 
animals  have  to  f 
on  when  they'r;; 
ing  young  ones 
"Bit  extra,  thjis 
they  want.  Bit  ( 
won't  do  any  harm,  say.  Maybe  a  bit] 
seed  meal." 

"Not  that  sort  of  animals,"  Tit 
"Pets.  You  know,  dogs  and  cats  and  t\ 

"Search  me,"  Charlie  said,  rolling 
rette. 

"But  you  must  know,"  Tim  said,  stra] 
ing  up  with  his  arms  full  of  split  wood, 
had  dogs,  haven't  you?  You  must  havc| 
cat  sometime  that  had  kittens." 

"Hey,"  Charlie  said,  light  dawningj 
got  her  hid  somewhere?" 

"Got  who  hid?  I  don't  know  what] 
talking  about,"  Tim  said  too  vehement 

"O.K.  No  need  to  get  shirty,"  Charl 
He  struck  a  match  and  held  it  to  the  en] 
cigarette.  "Now,  if  you  was  to  'ave  a  d(| 
with  a  litter  of  pups,  what  you'd  'ave 
give  it  the  same  sort  of  tucker,  onlj 
often,  see?  Three  or  four  times  a  w, 

about  right.  Now  with  a  cat  "  he  s^ 

stopped.  "What  do  you  want  to  kno\ 
for,  anyway?" 

"I  just  wondered,"  Tim  said.  "Sor| 
might  get  a  cat,  or  a  dog,  maybe." 

"You'll  have  a  fight  on  your  'anc 
with  the  boss,"  Charlie  said  sympath| 
He  felt  pretty  sure  that  Tim  had  sor 
reason  for  all  these  questions,  and 
times  he  felt  oppressed  by  Jim's  authc 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  go  oi 
way  to  uphold  it  with  the  boys.  "O'  cj 
you  did  ever  get  a  dog,  or  a  cat  mayj 
had  a  litter,  first  thing  you  want  to 
that  it's  got  plenty  to  drink." 

"Milk?" 

"Milk  or  water,  doesn't  make  mucl 
Charlie  said,  lifting  the  ax. 

"You  leave  the  wood  and  I'll  staij 
for  you  later,"  Tim  said,  walking  of 
the  fowls. 

"Good  on  yer,  kid,"  Charlie  said,  cl| 
"Don't  forget  eggs.  They're  all  right 
too." 

Tim  pocketed  a  couple  of  warm  eij 
one  of  the  nests,  and  started  slowly  ai| 
paddocks,  stopping  to  watch  some  m  j 
a  tree,  though  birds  didn't  usually 
him  at  all,  because  he  was  a  little  afra 
ting  to  the  barn.  Joan's  words  had  c(l 
him  a  little,  but  then  Joan  had  beei| 
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e  gloves  you  step  into.  They  really  are  more  like  "walking  gloves"  than  shoes  .  .  .  they  cling  so  smoothly,  fit  with 
supple  perfection.  Part  of  their  magic  is  their  soft,  elasticized  construction.  But  mostly  it's  the  special  talent  the  makers  of 
Cross  Shoes  have  for  making  fashionable  shoes  that  fit  both  your  busy  life  and  your  busy  feet. .  .beautifully.  Top:  Cuddle, 
jr;  Marvel,  Bottom:  Regency.  Largest  selling  brand  of  fine  footwear  in  the  world.  Styles  from  10-95  to  14.95 
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PINKING   AND  SKALLOPING 

2  expert  ways  to  cut  a  ravel- 
resistant  seam  finish  — and 
decorative  trimmings,  too! 

WISS 


Either  way.  scalloped  with  new  Wiss  exclusive 
Skalloping  Shears  or  pinked  with  Wiss  Pinking 
Shears,  you  get  a  clean-cut.  fray-resistant 
seam  finish.  They're  fun,  too  — give  a  decora- 
tive edge  to  gifts,  appliques.  Wiss  Skalloping 
Shears  in  2  sizes,  Wiss  Pinking  Shears  in  4 
sizes  — from  $4.95.  World  s  largest  assort- 
ment of  finishing  shears.  At  department,  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  fabric  stores,  sewing  centers. 
J.  Wiss  &.  Sons  Co.,  Newark  7,  New  Jersey. 
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<  Pinking  Shears  Model  CB-7,  $6.95 

Pat.  No.  2,664,251 

Skalloping  Shears  Model  SN-7,  $7.50  »- 

Put.  No   2.850.B03  Des,  P.ltent  1H0,578 
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with  dramatic  Duroweve® 
positively  prevents  mildew! 

Mildew  is  Murder!  It  can  form  on  laundry  overnight... causing 
stain,  unpleasant  odors,  eventual  shredding  — shortening  the 
life  of  shirts,  sheets,  etc.  You  can  TRUST  your  laundry  to 
Pearl-Wick.  Only  Pearl-Wick  has  the  exclusive  Duroweve 
steel-ribbed  fibre  construction  that  permits  free  circulation  of 
air  .  .  .  positively  prevents  mildew! 

You  prefer  Pearl-Wick  Hampers  for  obvious  fashion  reasons 
.. .  NOW— discover  the  hidden  beauty  of  owning  the  only  bed- 
room or  bath  hamper  that  air-conditions  your  clothes. 

PEARL-WICK  CORPORATION,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  2,  N 


Shown,  high-fashion 
Boutique  hampers  and 
matching  occessories 
with  the  look  of  em- 
broidered sillcl  In  6 
glamorous  colors  with 
elegont  gold  trim. 
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Duroweve*^.  At  fine 
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about  people,  not  about  cats.  And  besides, 
she  hadn't  been  really  telling  the  truth,  as  he 
knew  from  the  time  when  Billie  had  been 
bom. 

When  he  opened  the  door  and  found  the  cat 
waiting  for  him  in  her  usual  position  behind 
it,  he  was  filled  with  such  pleasure  that  he 
couldn't  imagine  why  he  had  doubted  her, 
why  he  hadn't  come  to  her  as  soon  as  he  woke. 
He  picked  her  up,  feeling  her  lean  sides  and 
the  unfamiliar-familiar  lines  of  her  restored 
proportion,  and  she  put  one  paw,  with  its 
claws  sheathed,  across  his  closed  lips,  and 
looked  at  him,  and  spoke  into  his  face.  He  put 
her  down  then  and  broke  both  eggs  for  her,  in 
the  way  she  liked  them  best,  on  the  floor. 
Then,  while  she  ate  them,  he  went  to  look  in 
the  box,  where  the  kittens  were  mounded  into 
a  sleeping  heap.  He  tried  to  count  first  the 
heads  and  then  the  tails,  but  they  had  mixed 
themselves  inextricably,  so  that  sometimes  he 
made  it  seven  and  sometimes  nine.  He  han- 
dled each  one  separately,  looking  at  their  big 
ears,  their  closed  eyes  and  their  long,  ratlike 
tails.  One,  he  thought,  had  managed  to  get  its 
tail  broken  in  some  accident  during  the  night. 
The  last  inch  of  its  tail 
was  kinked  so  that  it  lay 
almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  rest  of  it.  There 
were  seven  kittens,  and 
as  far  as  he  could  see 
they  were  all  of  the  same 
sex.  He  couldn't  be  cer- 
tain what  that  was— all 
he  could  see  was  that 
they  seemed  to  be  the 
same.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  what  appalling 
problems  the  future 
would  bring  for  him  if 
they  should  prove  to  be 
female  kittens.  But 
seven  males,  now!  Who 
could  object  to  that? 

When  she  had  eaten 
the  eggs,  the  cat  came 
back  to  the  box  and 
purred  and  dreamed  as 
the  kittens  fed.  Tim,  still 
a  little  uneasy  about  her 
absorption  in  them,  saw 
that  though  her  eyes 
were  unfocused  and  half 
shut,  she  noticed  at  once  if  one  fell  away  from 
the  teat  or  tried  in  its  blind,  eager  way  to  feed 
from  some  unrewarding  part  of  her  body.  She 
would  make  a  small  noise  to  it  then,  urging, 
counseling  and  nudging  until  the  kitten  was 
firmly  and  satisfactorily  placed.  He  watched  for 
an  hour,  afraid  to  put  either  her  or  himself  to 
any  further  test,  either  by  drawing  any  nearer 
or  by  going  away.  Then,  because  it  was  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  he 
hitched  himself  forward  along  the  floor  with 
his  arms,  and  put  his  head  down  in  the  box 
among  the  torn  paper  and  the  tiny  kittens.  The 
cat  reached  across  from  the  kitten  she  had 
been  cleaning  and  licked  the  fine,  fair  hair 
that  grew  on  his  temple.  Then  she  pushed  her 
brown  muzzle  deeper  into  his  hair  and  fleaed 
gently  along  his  scalp  with  careful,  questing 
teeth. 

"You're  diff'erent,  you're  diff'erent,"  he  said, 
pulling  back  from  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  relief. 
And  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the  feeling 
that  she  was  diff'erent  from  his  mother,  who 
was  so  absorbed  by  even  one  new  baby  that 
for  the  first  few  weeks  she  had  no  time  for  any- 
one else  at  all. 


APPLE  TIME 

By  ETHEL  JACOBSON 

What  can  you  do  with  an  apple. 
Crisp  and  juicy-sweet? 
Put  it  in  a  deep-dish  pie 
And  give  your  man  a  treat. 
Tuck  it  in  a  dumpling, 
A  turnover  or  tart; 
Or  {Ktach  in  tafTj  syrup 
With  a  cinnamon-candy  heart. 
Don''t  hoard  it,  don't  waste  it! 
It's  hig  enough  for  two. 
What  can  you  do  with  an  apple? 
Eve  knew ! 


He 


e  was  content  now,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  worry  about.  He  put  his  head  down  again, 
just  inside  the  box,  where  it  would  disturb 
neither  the  cat  nor  her  kittens.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  cat  began  to  purr  more  loudly 
then,  as  though  she  was  welcoming  him.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  let  the  soft,  mesmeric 
sound  wash  over  him;  and  very  soon,  in  the 
warm,  rich  smell  of  milk  and  love,  he  was 
asleep. 

In  the  afternoon  he  brought  Peter  to  see  the 
kittens.  Peter  was  so  excited  by  the  news  that 
he  ran  all  the  way  from  the  house  on  his  longer 
legs,  leaving  Tim  behind  him ;  it  seemed  to  Tim 
that  this  was  both  unfair  and  unmannerly,  but 


when  he  arrived  he  found  that  Peter,  recogni 
ing  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  had  giv( 
Amanda  half  of  the  rock  bun  he'd  been  eatii 
on  the  way. 

Despite  the  gift  of  bun,  the  cat  spat  whi 
Peter  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  the  kittei 
This  gave  Tim  pleasure. 

"She  doesn't  like  anyone  but  me  to  tou 
them,  Pete,"  he  said. 

Well  ,  you  pick  one  up  then,  so's  I  can  \o\ 
at  it,"  Peter  said,  and  this  was  the  first 
knowledgment  that  he  had  ever  made  of  Tiii 
absolute  ownership. 

Tim  and  the  cat  both  watched  him  clos 
as  he  handled  the  kitten,  and  he  was  awi 
of  their  watching,  "Hey,  this  one's  got  a  i 
formed  tail,"  he  said,  not  making  a  thing 
it  but  pleased,  all  the  same,  that  he  could  mi 
some  slight  and  legitimate  criticism, 
they  all  like  that?" 

"No,  only  one,"  Tim  said.  "I  think  \f\ 
broken  while  the  kitten  was  being  bom." 

"Couldn't  of,  'cos  it's  mended  alread; 
Peter  said,  running  his  fingers  gently  down 
tapering,  sparsely  haired  tail.  "Feel  for  yo 
self.  There's  a  lump  at  the  end,  where 
bone's  knitted." 

"I  know,  I  felt  it  i 
self,"  Tim  said,  notqi 
truthfully. 

"Poorold  Mrs.  Fui 
bottom,  she's  a  < 
formed  cat  with  i 
formed  kittens,"  Pi 
said  affectionate 
scratching  behind 
ear.  "D'you  want  ni' 
bring  a  bucket  do 
Tim,  and  do  the  fern 
for  you?"  This  wa 
noble  off"er,  and  Tim 
aware  of  it.  Peter 
no  more  heart  thare 
had  for  dispatch! 
things,  but  only  theo  j 
brother's  responsibl 
for  the  dirty  jobs,  f  I 
bedroom-wall  spideil 
rabbits  maimed  bytrl 
"You  have  a  lo(| 
Tim  said.  "I  can't  t'| 
there  are  any." 

"Poofy,  there 
be,"  Peter  said,  tal 
one  up.  "They're  all  the  same,"  he  sain' 
amazement,  when  he'd  looked  at  each 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Keep  them,"  Tim  said  happily,  glad 
the  oddness  of  this  litter  of  kittens  made 
sions  unnecessary. 

"We  could  ask  Charlie,"  Peter  said  a 
doubtfully. 

"No,  don't  ask  him,"  Tim  said.  "He  n 
just  accidentally  forget  and  say  somethii 
don't  want  him  to  know." 

Sometimes,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  it  set 
to  him  that  Charlie  did  know.  He'd  bei 
excited  on  the  fourth  day  when  he  found 
the  kittens'  tails  and  the  margins  of  theii 
had  turned  a  strange,  bluish  color  that 
had  to  ask  Charlie  whether  it  was  true 
some  animals,  like  aboriginal  babies, 
bom  white  and  got  their  color  later, 
there'd  been  other  things  he  had  to  ask, 
as  when  one  of  the  kittens  had  sticky  eye 
he  didn't  know  how  to  treat  them  and 
the  cat  tore  one  of  her  claws  on  a  night 
ing  expedition.  He'd  been  careful  to 
these  questions  up  in  a  lot  of  wanderir 
quiries  about  farm-animal  care,  but  he< 
like  the  way  Charlie  grinned  at  him  wHi 
answered,  or  the  way  he'd  say,  "Now  if  i 
a  cat  you  was  asking  about  " 

Peter  joined  him  now  whenever  he  w( 
the  barn,  and  the  boys  spent  most  of  theSM 
time  there  each  day.  But  at  night  TimHffl 
alone.  One  night  he  was  startled  by  seeing  JH|' 
thing  dark  move  away  from  the  door 
barn  as  he  went  up  to  it.  He  flashed  his  tl  i> 
quickly  from  side  to  side,  but  he  could i  * 
anything;  he  waited  for  a  minute,  scarc(,uJ»j 
then  rushed  across  in  a  series  of  flying| 
and  hurled  himself  inside. 

He  felt  for  the  cat  and  found  her  arl 
began  to  paw  and  nuzzle  at  his  face  as  f\ 
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ways  did ;  and  then,  as  she  stiffened  and  clawed 
for  a  foothold  on  his  shoulder,  he  froze  with 
terror  as  something  hairy  rushed  into  the 
bam,  going  between  his  legs. 

The  cat  was  teetering  on  his  shoulder  now, 
and  yowling,  with  her  claws  firmly  into  his 
flesh  through  his  thin  pajama  jacket;  and  the 
thing  that  was  hidden  from  him  on  the  floor 
was  making  a  noise  of  strangled  menace  in  the 
darkness.  Then  the  cat  took  off  with  a  bound 
that  made  him  clutch  at  his  shoulder  and 
whimper  with  the  pain.  He  turned  the  torch 
first  on  the  box  of  kittens  and  found  them 
watching  him  with  their  faces  like  flowers  on 
the  fear-extended  stalks  of  their  necks;  then 
to  the  window  ledge  where  the  cat  was  arched 
and  spitting  with  anger  and  outrage;  then  to 
the  floor,  where  the  hairy,  guttural-voiced 
monster  shrank  before  his  eyes  into  nothing 
but  old  beastly  Black  Mac. 

Tim  ran  at  him,  but  the  black  cat  dodged 
adroitly,  and  managed  to  get  himself  closer  to 
the  window  ledge. 

When  he  found  that  he  couldn't  chase 
Black  Mac  from  the  barn  Tim  went  to  the  kit- 
tens, because  he  remembered  that  someone 
had  told  him— Charlie  perhaps?— that  tom- 
cats hated  kittens  and  liked  to  eat  them.  The 
kittens  crowded  out  of  the  box  toward  him, 
holding  up  their  little  triangular  faces  and 
piping  like  hungry  sea  gulls.  There  was  milk 
for  them  in  the  cup,  and  stale  bread,  too,  and 
they  were  used  to  being  fed,  now  that  they'd 
learned  to  eat  from  a  dish,  when  he  came  to 
see  them  late  at  night.  But  he  was  afraid  to 
leave  them  while  he  went  to  the  cupboard  and 
mixed  the  food,  and  he  pushed  them  back  into 
the  box  and  sat  down  in  front  to  guard  them, 
while  he  thought  what  to  do. 

He'd  have  to  catch  Black  Mac  somehow, 
and  put  him  out.  and  he  was  afraid  of  him. 
Black  Mac  wouldn't  only  .scratch— he'd  bite 
as  well,  and  bite  deeply.  He  thought  of  catch- 
ing Amanda  and  taking  her  out,  but  then  he 
would  leave  the  kittens  unprotected.  He 

thought  of  taking  the  kittens  first,  and  then  

Either  way  it  was  like  that  pu  'Ac  of  his  fa- 


ther's about  the  corn  and  the  goose  and  the 
fox,  and  it  wasn't  going  to  work.  The  trouble 
was  he  didn't  know  whether  Black  Mac  had 
come  to  make  war  on  the  kittens,  or  on  the 
cat.  He  noticed  now  that  the  cat  was  quieter, 
and  had  even  begun  to  wash  the  inside  of  one 
leg.  Black  Mac  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  on 
the  floor,  'malting  a  peculiar  wheedling  noise 
that  Tim  found  sickening.  He  found  an  empty 
jam  tin  and  bowled  it  across  the  floor  at  Black 
Mac  with  a  thundery  noise  that  lengthened  the 
kitteas'  necks  another  inch  and  startled  their 
cheeping  into  sudden  silence.  Black  Mac  sim- 
ply rose  in  the  air,  let  the  tin  pass  under  him, 
and  resumed  his  cajolery. 

Tm  got  up  and  went  over,  scary-bold  and 
falsely  friendly,  put  the  torch  down  on  the 
ground  and  reached  out  his  hands  to  try  to 
lift  the  cat.  Mac  growled  and  struck  at  him 
with  his  claws,  not  moving  his  eyes  from  his 
goal  on  the  window  ledge. 

The  Siamese  stood  then,  stretched  herself 
lingeringly,  and  came  down  in  a  bound  that 
took  her  over  Black  Mac's  head  and  close  to 
the  kittens.  Black  Mac  watched  her,  not  mov- 
ing. She  went  into  the  entrance  of  the  box, 
sniffed  at  the  kittens  in  turn  as  though  she 
were  counting  them,  stretched  herself  again, 
and  sat  down  with  a  cool  shoulder  turned  to 
the  tom.  In  a  second  he  was  onto  her,  hurling 
himself  in  a  violent,  sideways  bound  that  sent 
her  hurtling  in  , among  the  kittens  and  then 
out  again,  snarling  and  raving  over  the  wire  of 
the  bed,  onto  the  ledge,  down  again,  over 
against  the  door,  through  the  box  of  kittens 
and  over  the  cupboard,  with  Black  Mac  after 
her;  Tim,  crying  with  fright,  was  trying  to 
block  her,  screen  her,  protect  her.  The  kittens 
had  scattered,  so  that  he  couldn't  see  them, 
couldn't  count  them,  was  afraid  of  stepping 
on  them  in  the  swinging  half-light  of  the  torch. 

Then  suddenly  the  cats  stopped,  froze  and 
watched  each  other,  only  a  foot  apart.  Now 
was  Tim's  chance.  He  took  up  his  old  dressing 
gown,  moved  round  behind  the  black  cat  and 
stood  wavering,  with  his  courage  waning  the 
longer  he  waited  to  move.  It  reminded  him  of 


the  feeling  of  diving  from  the  big  tree  over  the 
homestead  dam— all  right  if  you  climbed  and 
dived  at  once  without  looking,  but  harder  and 
harder  and  farther  and  farther  down  the 
longer  you  looked. 

But  the  cat  was  the  cat,  and  already  he'd 
had  to  do  many  things  for  her  that  Sud- 
denly he  jumped,  muffled  Black  Mac  in  the 
folds  of  the  dressing  gown,  held  him  with  iron 
arms  the  few  steps  to  the  door,  and  flung  him, 
still  wrapped,  into  the  night.  When  he'd  shut 
the  door  he  ran  his  fingers  along  a  great  weal 
from  his  elbow  to  his  wrist  on  the  inside  of  his 
left  arm,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  have  a 
deep  red  blood  track,  where  Black  Mac's 
struggling  back  leg  had  caught  him. 

He  was  puzzled  at  first  to  find  that  the  noise 
went  on  as  before.  Then  he  saw  that  his  cat 
was  raging  about  the  room,  flinging  herself  at 
the  door,  yowling  and  scratching  and  clawing 
at  the  wood  in  what  he  could  plainly  see  was 
inconsolable  grief.  He  tried  to  talk  to  her.  to 
catch  her,  to  reason  with  her,  but  she  could  not 
be  comforted.  And  in  the  intervals  of  her  cry- 
ing he  could  hear  Black  Mac's  stentorian  la- 
ments from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

If  he  tried  to  go  out,  either  his  cat  would  go 
out  with  him  or  Black  Mac  would  get  in 
through  the  open  door.  If  he  didn't  go  out 
they'd  miss  him  in  a  few  hours,  at  breakfast 
time,  and  that  would  end  everything.  And  the 
noise  seemed  so  loud  to  his  ears  that  he  thought 
already  it  might  have  started  the  dogs  barking 
on  their  chains.  At  last,  when  there  seemed 
to  him  to  be  no  other  way.  he  gathered  the  kit- 
tens and  shut  them  into  the  cupboard,  and 
then  opened  the  door. 

Black  Mac  came  back  into  the  room  looking 
ruffled  and  angry,  but  the  little  cat  fawned  on 
him.  making  the  soft  crooning  noise  she  used 
for  calling  the  kittens  when  they  strayed.  Tim 
turned  his  eyes  away.  It  had  begun  to  dawn 
on  him  that  Black  Mac  had  come  to  the  barn 
with  ideas  other  than  kitten  eating. 

When  the  Siamese  howled  on  a  dreadful, 
dying  note  he  looked  quickly  up  and  saw 
Black  Mac  leap  and  pin  her  to  the  floor  with 
his  bared  fangs  buried  in  the  soft  fur  of  her 
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scruff.  He  watched  their  brief  mating  through 
a  veil  of  confusing  tears.  He  was  crying  be- 
cause ...  he  didn't  know  why  he  was  crying 
but  he  thought,  he  had  thought,  he  didn'i 
know  what  he'd  thought,  but  he  rememberec 
that  when  he  was  very  young  he'd  believec 
that  when  he  grew  up  his  father  would  hav 
grown  down.  Of  course  he'd  discovered  loiv 
ago  that  that  wasn't  going  to  be  so,  but  i 
seemed  you  didn't  have  any  chance  at  all  fo 
anything  much  while  you  were  only  young  an- 
all  the  shelter  and  things  belonged  to  some 
body  else,  somebody  frightfully  young  or  els 
frightfully  old. 

The  cats  had  separated  now.  The  Siames 
was  rolling  herself  over  and  over  in  the  dust 
rubbish  on  the  floor,  and  Black  Mac  ha 
leaped  to  the  window  ledge.  Tim  looked  froi 
one  to  the  other,  at  a  loss.  After  a  minute  ( 
two  Black  Mac  jumped  down  from  the  ledi 
and  went  out  through  the  door,  apparent 
heading  for  home  and  his  chair  placed  besu 
the  stove. 

Tim  got  up  then,  retrieved  the  torch,  ar 
let  the  kittens  out  of  the  cupboard.  They  ra 
squeaking  with  hunger,  to  where  she  was  no 
ing  on  the  floor,  and  fell  on  her  like  a  pa 
of  hungry  wolves.  Tim  broke  the  bread  in 
the  tin  plate  he'd  provided  for  the  kittei 
mixed  it  with  milk,  and  left  it  for  them  on  t 
floor  by  the  box.  Then  he  went  out.  He  didi 
feel  particularly  like  talking  to  the  cat  ji 
then.  He  shut  the  door  firmly,  tried  it  to  ma, 
certain  Black  Mac  couldn't  open  it,  and  th 
took  a  path  up  through  the  trees  that  woi 
bring  him  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  wh 
Charlie's  cottage  stood. 

As  he  walked  his  worries  began  to  crowcj 
on  him,  bringing  back  his  old  fear  of  be  j 
out  alone  at  night.  He  began  to  run  in  a  s  j 
den  panic  need  to  get  quickly  to  the  safet:j 
Charlie's  hut,  so  that  he  arrived  with 
breath  sobbing  between  his  teeth  as  hecalj 
"Charlie,  wake  up!" 

The  room  was  dark  after  the  milder  dej 
ness  of  the  open  sky,  and  he  could  see  noth 
but  the  shapeless  and  moving  heap  which  I 
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Charlie  stirring  reluctantly  under  his  gray 
army  blankets.  " 'S'at  you,  Tim?"  Charlie  said. 
"What's  'appened?  What's  wrong?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong,  nothing's  hap- 
pened," Tim  said.  "Only  1  wanted  to  talk  to 
you.  I  have  to." 
Charlie  sat  up.  "What  time  is  it,  anyway?" 
"I  don't  know,"  Tim  said  miserably.  He 
had  needed  to  talk  to  Charlie  so  urgently  that 
he'd  forgotten  for  the  moment  how  angry  it 
always  made  grownups  to  be  waked  with 
questions— or,  for  that  matter,  to  be  waked 
up  at  all.  "I'm  awfully  sorry  only  I— I  just 

wanted  to  ask  you  If  you  like  I'll  come 

back  when  " 

Charlie  sighed.  "  'Arm's  done  now,  so  you 
might  as  well  fire  away,"  he  said.  "Now  what's 
the  trouble?" 

"Black  Mac  got  in  with  my  cat,"  Tim  said. 
The  suspicion  that  Charlie  knew  about  the 
t-at  had  worried  Tim  before,  but  now  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  make  use  of  it  to 
ivoid  long  explanations.  But  Charlie  was  not 
.0  be  dealt  with  so  easily. 

"What  cat  would  that  be?"  he  said. 
,   Tim  heard  him  fumble  tomake  a  light,  and  in 
he  flare  he  looked  at  Charlie.  "You  know 
luite  well  about  my  cat,"  he  said  accusingly. 

Charlie  grinned.  "And  now  she's  gone  and 
^ad  kittens  and  you  want  me  to  get  rid  of  'em 
or  you,  'fore  your  dad  finds  out.  That  it  ?" 
"Oh  no,  I'm  going  to  keep  them,  Charlie." 
"You  can't  do  it,  Tim,"  Charlie  said.  "Not 
Wthout  your  dad's  going  to  find  out.  Best 
fling's  drown  'em  now,  straightaway,  before 
ver  their  eyes  are  open." 
"I  can't,"  Tim  said.  "They're  old.  Nearly 
)ur  weeks  old." 

"Well,  blimey,  you  are  in  trouble,"  Charlie 
tid  sympathetically.  "You  won't  be  able  to 
them  out  of  your  dad's  way  much  longer, 
/hat's  gunna  'appen  to  'em  then,  when  they're 
own?" 

"It'll  work  out,"  Tim  said,  using  his  father's 
irase,  but  without  mud.  conviction. 
_  "Well,  blowed  if  I  can  see  why  you  'ave  to 
:ike  me  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell 
e  the  damn  cat  'ad  kittens  a  month  ago," 


Charlie  said.  "Now  'ave  a  'eart,  Tim.  You  get 
back  to  bed  where  you  belong  and  let  me  get 
a  bit  of  sleep." 

"But  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  ask  you  " 

Tim  said.  He  could  hear  that  his  voice  had  be- 
gun to  shake  again,  and  he  swallowed  hard  to 
get  It  under  control.  "Charlie,  Black  Mac  got 
in  with  her  tonight." 

"That's  cats  for  you,"  Charlie  said.  "Noth- 
ing you  nor  I  can  do  to  stop  'em,  young  Tim." 

"No,  but  he  hurt  her,"  Tim  said.  "He  was 
snarling  and  biting  her,  and  she  was  howling 
and  howling  " 
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"  'Aving  'erself  a  time,  Timmie,  don't  you 
worry." 

"But  he  might  have  injured  her,  she  might 
be  going  to  die!"  Tim  said,  and  burst  into  the 
tears  he'd  been  holding  back  for  an  hour 

Charlie  reached  over  and  gave  him  a  sympa- 
thetic shove  in  the  stomach,  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  tears  which  didn't  arise  from 
a  bruise  or  a  cut  or  a  blow.  "Old  Mac  didn't 
do  her  no  'arm,  don't  you  believe  it.  And  she 
wasn't  complainin',  neither.  She  was  enjoying 
'erself." 

"But  I  told  you,  she  was  howling  and  trying 
to  get  away." 

"She  looked  like  she  was,  that's  all.  It's  all  a 
show,  Tim.  Women  are  all  the  same,  the 

sooner  you  realize  it  " 

"She's  not  a  woman.  She's  a  cat." 
"She's  a  female,  ain't  she?"  Charlie  said. 
Tim  wiped  the  sleeve  of  his  pajama  jacket 
across  his  nose.  Coming  to  Charlie  had  been 


no  good.  He'd  given  away  his  secret,  if  it  was  a 
secret,  and  got  nothing  for  it  in  return  Per- 
haps If  he'd  been  able  to  find  a  way  of  putting 
what  he  was  feeling  into  words,  Charlie  might 
have  been  able  to  help.  But  he  wasn't  sure  him- 
self just  what  it  was  he  was  feeling  All  he 
knew  was  that  he'd  been  happy  enough  with 
the  cat  and  that  in  some  curious  way  with 
Black  Mac,  the  adult  world  seemed  to'  have 
invaded  his  content. 

"What  about  a  collar,  Tim  ?"  Charley  asked. 
"She  didn't  have  no  collar  on,  did  she  when 
you  first  saw  her?" 

"Collar?"  Tim  said,  crossing  his  fingers. 
"There  you  are  then,  you  got  nothing  to 
worry  about,"  Charlie  said.  "It  can't  be  the 
same  cat."  He  knew  quite  well  that  it  must  be 
and  he  was  thinking,  too,  about  the  ten  pounds' 
reward.  A  maifs  a  fool  not  to  hop  in  and  claim 
It,  he  told  himself.  But  what  can  I  do  when  the 
poor  little  blokes  so  shook  on  the  blasted  cat? 

Tim  hadn't  meant  to  tell  Peter  about  the 
night  before,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  barn 
next  morning  they  found  that  Black  Mac  was 
before  them,  waiting  with  a  look  of  patient 
determination.  Tim,  filled  with  hatred,  threw  a 
stone  at  him.  But  Black  Mac  rubbed  against 
the  door  and  made  hideous  guttural  noises  to 
encourage  the  boys  to  open  it  for  him. 

When  they  had  managed  to  move  him  away 
and  slide  in  through  the  door  and  bang  it  in 
his  face,  they  found  the  cat  lying  in  a  patch  of 
sun  with  six  of  her  kittens.  The  seventh  was 
alone  in  the  shadows,  under  the  wire  of  the 
bed.  When  the  cat  saw  the  boys  go  toward  it 
she  ran  over  and  nudged  it  and  lifted  her  head 
and  complained.  Tim  put  out  his  hand  to  it, 
and  the  skin  of  his  arms  goose-pimpled  with 
the  shock  of  feeling  the  rigid  chilliness  of 
death  under  the  soft  fur. 

Together  the  boys  examined  the  kitten 
handling  it  gingerly,  but  they  could  find  no 
mark  and  no  wound  to  show  why  it  had  died. 
"It  was  that  Black  Mac,  running  over  it  when 
he  was  chasing  her  last  night,"  Tim  said. 

"It's  a  pity  he  didn't  get  the  deformed  one  " 
Peter  said. 
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"Yes,  I  s'pose,"  Tim  said,  but  he  didn't  re- 
ally agree.  He  had  tried  again  and  again  to  give 
the  seven  kittens  names,  but  they  wouldn't 
stick.  The  only  one  he  could  be  certain  of 
recognizing  was  the  little  one  with  the  right- 
angled  kink  in  her  tail. 

They  took  the  dead  kitten  out  to  bury  it 
Tim  would  have  been  content  to  cover  it  de- 
cently and  gently  with  earth,  and  it  offended 
him  that  Peter  was  determined  to  make  a 
funeral  game  out  of  it.  "It's  Siamese.  We  don't 
even  know  whether  it's  a  Christian,"  he  said 
protestingly.  But  Peter  insisted  on  going  on 
with  his  preparations,  accompanying  himself 
meanwhile  by  a  chant  of 

"Dust  to  dust. 
Cats  to  cats. 
He's  gone  to  a  heaven 
That's  full  of  rats." 

Later  the  problem  of  Black  Mac  still  had  to 
be  faced.  Peter  held  the  view  that  he  couldn't 
do  any  more  harm  than  he'd  done  already  and 
they  were  frightened  that  if  they  kept  him'shut 
out  too  long  his  caterwauling  would  bring 
their  father  to  the  barn.  So  they  shut  the  re- 
maining kittens  into  the  cupboard,  and  let 
Black  Mac  into  the  barn.  But  he  made  such  a 
racket  that  the  boys  had  to  devise  a  war  game 
which  allowed  them  to  bang  kerosene  tins  to 
cover  the  noise. 

For  a  day  or  two,  after  Black  Mac's  in- 
trusion, Tim  kept  away  from  the  barn  except 
to  feed  the  cat  and  her  kittens  or  to  clean  and 
refill  their  water  bowl  and  their  earth  tray.  For 
two  nights  he  didn't  go  to  give  her  her  mid- 
night run,  and  both  nights  he  lay  sadly  awake 
for  a  little  while  while  the  others  slept,  think- 
ing how  unhappy  she  must  be  that  he  didn't 
come. 

On  the  third  night  he  found  himself  halfway 
to  the  bam  before  he  was  aware  of  having 
made  any  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  go, 
and  her  demonstrative,  talkative  joy  when  he 
opened  the  door  melted  the  last  of  his  anger 
Clearly  the  little  cat  had  forgotten  Black  Mac 
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as  surely  as  Black  Mac  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten her. 

Now  that  he  could  be  happy  with  her  again, 
he  spent  every  moment  that  he  could  with  her 
aware  of  the  dwindling  holidays.  School  would 
leave  so  little  time  for  her-no  time  before 
breakfast  and  the  morning  walk  to  the  bus, 
and  little  enough  in  the  afternoons  when  there 
were  jobs  his  father  insisted  must  be  done 
When  school  began  he  would  have  to  depend 
on  his  night  hours  with  her,  and  he  was  a  little 
afraid  that  he  might  find  difficulty  in  waking, 
since  school  always  made  him  tired. 

Now  when  he  was  with  the  cat,  he  was 
usually'with  her  alone.  The  novelty  of  the  kit- 


tens  had  worn  off  for  Peter,  and  he  was  bored 
with  their  play  when  they  had  been  at  it  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  and  wanted  to  be  ott 
on  one  of  his  numerous  making  or  breaking 

schemes.  ,  ,    »  ■  j 

This  suited  Tim  very  well.  Though  he  tried 
not  to  be  selfish  about  the  cats,  he  couldn  t 
help  saying  under  his  breath.  They're  mine, 
the f  re  mine,  when  Pete  rolled  them  into  lumps 
and  stuffed  them  into  his  pockets,  put  them  up 
on  high  ledges  to  see  whether  they  were  game 
to  jump  or  chose  one  and  played  with  it  and 
teased  it  so  incessantly  that  Tim  remembered 
the  word  "overstimulated"  which  Joan  used 
about  the  baby. 


For  Tim,  who  loved  the  cat  so  much  more 
than  the  kittens,  the  charm  in  being  with  them 
was  in  watching  them  play  rather  than  in  play- 
ing with  them.  He  loved  the  way  a  kitten  would 
play  and  play  and  play  until  it  was  exhausted 
and  then  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  a  game  and 
sleep  as  though  it  were  dead;  and  the  way  the 
others  might  run  over  it  or  jump  on  it  acci- 
dentally but,  respecting  its  need  for  sleep, 
never  touch  it  on  purpose,  never  try  to  stir  it 
into  a  game. 

One  night  the  cat  caught  a  bush  rat  on  their 
walk  When  they  got  back  she  ran  ahead  of 
him  into  the  barn,  calling  through  her 
clenched,  carrying  teeth  to  gather  the  kittens. 
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Especially  when  you  make  this  simple  "meat  and 
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flavor  improvement.  Unlike  other  seasonings,  you 
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u  cup  evaporated  milk  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

1  cup  soft  bread  crumbs  X  teaspoon  pepper 
1  teaspoon  Ac'cent  K  teaspoon  thyme 
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Mix  milk  with  bread  crumbs.  Sprinkle  with  Ac'cent 
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Turn 


into  9-inch  pie  plate.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.) 
30  minutes.  Remove. 

CHEESE-TATO  TOPPING 
1  envelope  VA  cup)  instant  mashed  potatoes 
4  slices  (4  oz.)  sharp  American  cheese,  divided 
Prepare  potatoes  according  to  package  directions^  Season 
Cover  hot  meat  with  3  slices  cheese.  Swirl  potatoes  on  top 
dot  vlith  pieces  of  remaining  cheese.  Place  under  broiler 
heat  to  melt  cheese.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 
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When  they  came  running  with  their  endless, 
automatic  kitten  cry,  she  put  the  rat  down  for 
them  on  the  floor,  dead,  and  went  a  yard  or 
two  off  and  sat  down  to  clean  herself.  The  kit- 
tens stood  in  a  crowd,  and  they  looked  at  the 
rat,  and  their  hair  rose— the  hair  on  their  tails 
and  the  hair  on  their  backs  and  the  hair  on 
their  necks— rose  and  rose  till  it  seemed  to  Tim 
it  was  lifting  them  from  the  ground.  Slowly,  on 
tender  pads,  on  splinters  of  glass,  they  moved 
forward,  first  one,  then  another,  then  a  little 
rush  of  kittens.  One  growled,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  they  all  growled,  and  the  sum 
total  of  their  six  growls  was  no  more  than  the 
sound  of  Black  Mac  clearing  his  throat  to  give 
tongue.  The  cat  watched,  still  cleaning  herself. 

Then  one  kitten,  bolder  and  more  of  a  clown 
than  the  others,  let  his  terror  and  excitement 
stream  out  through  his  legs  and  shot  straight 
up  into  the  air  in  a  mad,  quick,  standing  jump 
that  scattered  the  other  kittens  into  the  dark^", 
est  corners.  Tim  waited,  swinging  his  torch/ 
beam  softly  backward  and  forward  so  that  he 
could  watch  them  all  at  the  job  of  approaching 
the  dead  rat,  which  now  had  to  be  done  all 
over  again. 

They  were  very  careful,  they  didn  t  come 
close  too  soon,  but  when  they  found  that  the 
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dead  rat  seemed  to  stay  dead  they  began  tt 
make  rushes  at  it ;  plainly  they  meant  to  bite  rt 
but  then  they  would  lose  their  nerve  and  g 
bounding  backward  and  forward  over  it,  in  th 
air  mocking  it.  Then  the  one  with  the  kink 
tail  ran  past  it  in  a  flipping,  staggering  run  an 
sank  her  teeth  for  an  instant  as  she  passed  an 
moved  the  rat  an  inch  or  two  on  the  floor.  Jig^, 
five  others  fled  in  terror,  but  her  terror  vvas"|^. 
greatest,  and  she  caught  them  and  passed  the||^ 
and  beat  them  into  the  box  under  the  bed.  m,. 
cat  got  up  then,  and  sniffed  at  the  body  aga.  ■ 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  kitten  that  h 
moved  it,  and  not  the  rafs  devil.  Then  S|.^ 
chose  another  part  of  the  floor  and  anotfj|^ 
leg,  and  went  back  to  cleaning.  * 

When  the  kittens  came  out  again  they  w 
fierce  and  bold  and  gay.  They  gathered  th 
hind  legs  under  them,  trampling  furiously 
the  floor,  and  then  made  runs  at  the  rat,  pi  i 
ing  it,  mauling  it,  biting  it,  standing  on  tn., 
hind  legs  to  hit  at  it  with  their  paws,  jump  ■ 
over  it  and  one  another,  despising  and  loving 
The  cat  had  stopped  cleaning  herself  now,  .  i 
was  watching  them.  She  let  them  play  wi  u 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  stretched  he.  K 
mightily  limb  by  steel-spring  limb,  and 
over  to  the  rat  on  her  points,  like  a  t)i' 
dancer.  The  kittens  fell  back,  expecting  tj 
something  was  to  be  made  clear.  , 
The  cat  shot  out  a  long  brown  fore 
scimitar  claws  extended,  and  raked  the 
closer  to  her  with  a  series  of  swift,  short  o 
Then  she  went  up  in  a  bound,  up.  up,  a ; 
up,  turned  in  the  air  and  came  <lown  ac 
the  rat  with  her  teeth  in  its  neck.  The  Kit 
had  scattered  with  fright  when  she  jum 
and  they  scattered  again  when  she  jerkeo 
head  sideways  and  flung  the  rat  down  or 
lloor.  Then  she  killed  it  for  them  again. 
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uin  and  again  and  again,  and  the 
\>0T  of  the  barn  was  a  flurry  of  mov- 
]»  kittens  as  they  trembled  and  seat- 
ed and  rallied  and  scattered  again 
th  the  savage  banging  of  the  rat 
ainst  the  boards  of  the  floor.  Then 
ry  grew  calmer,  came  closer  to 
'  tch,  even  began  to  make  passes 
\  h  their  paws,  like  shadow  boxing,  a 
yd  away  from  her  prey.  She  was 
s  iwing  them  now  the  finer  points  of 
t  game:  the  careful-careless  licking 
c  her  flank  and  the  lightning,  side- 
V 's  stroke  with  the  forepaw  to  pin 
ti,  deceived  prey;  the  feint  from  in 
fj  It  to  see  how  much  life  was  left, 
a;  the  high,  twisting  leap  with  the  full 
h  1  at  its  summit  which  would  bring 
h  down  astride  the  enemy;  and  the 
^1 1  dance,  neck  extended,  head  to 
«j  side  and  rat  juggled  between 
fide  forepaws  which  was  done  for 
ddlment,  and  to  demonstrate  vir- 
tu ity. 

m  watched  as  closely  as— more 
cli  :ly  than— any  of  the  kittens.  Her 
da  e  fascinated  him.  and  it  almost 
[ri  tened  him  too.  Her  face  was  the 
"ai  of  an  Oriental  devil,  and  her  eyes 
in  ler  teeth  gleamed  with  malice  and 
TI  ty.  Suddenly  she  was  finished 
vi  it,  and  she  went  and  lay  flat  on 
le:  ide  with  her  body  collapsed  into 
ol  ess  and  only  the  twitching  end 
)f  T  tail  to  show  that  her  fantasy 
«  moldering  out  like  a  fire. 
^  len  the  kittens  were  certain  that 
lie  mother  had  finished  with  the  rat 
lie  wnt  back  to  their  game  with  it 
ga.  Tim  noticed  that  they  played 
ifl  .-ntly  now:  they  kept  away  from 
le  t"s  head;  they  tried  the  rours  en 
ail  ver  the  rafs  body  and  over  one 
acer  with  varying  success;  and 
le;  cached  and  dabbed  at  the  rat 
oi,iafe  distances,  instead  of  stand- 
ig  er  and  prodding  at  it. 
T  was  glad  that  he'd  seen  the  cat 
ac  ig  the  kittens  to  kill,  but  it  was 
he  she  played  with  them  that  he 
cet  iest  to  watch  her.  He  liked  the 
ay.ie  would  play  with  them  all  at 
i«  a  push  for  one,  a  quick  roll 
er  nd  a  bite  for  the  one  on  the 
he  ide,  a  lick  for  the  one  who  was 
I'm  10  push  its  paw  down  into  her 
r,  x)und  to  free  herself  from  the 
e  avving  the  tip  of  her  tail  and 
ia  wild  rush  around  the  barn, 
sh  !  and  rolling  and  patting  the 
"^'.in  her  path.  What  he  liked  was 
p  had  time  for  all— there  was 
'n't  bother  me  now,  I'm  busy" 
amily  life.  And  what  he  liked 
all  was  that  in  the  middle  of 
e  c  hese  games,  if  he  spoke  to  her 
;  »  lid  come,  including  him  in 
lip  ;  over  his  legs,  patting  athis 
\   even  leaving  the  kittens  and 
iii  iim*  pick  her  up  if  that  was 
it    wanted.  He  didn't  interrupt 

(  en  because  he  didn't  think 
^      But  when  he  did  interrupt, 
i  at  ^sponded  to  him,  then  he  was 
Tib  ith  love. 


f  Aey  went  to  the  old  barn  two 
•  a  T  the  boys  had  gone  back  to 
•oj  Vhen  he  opened  the  door  the 
^  ated,  spitting,  into  her  box 
^he    bed,    and    the  kittens 
like  birds,  cawing  for  food. 
*:d  the  door  automatically, 
J  ountryman's  instinct  for  pre- 
inf  lock's  wandering  from  one 
to  another,  and  then  he 
-hing  them  with  a  smile  on 
rather  amused  him  that  the 
ul  defied  him  and  managed 
'^elf  a  safe  home  on  Glen- 
noticed  a  tin  crusty  with 
n  the  floor,  and  a  dressing 
'he  wire  of  the  bed.  He 
thing  up— it  was  one  of  the 
'  '^ing  gowns,  he  was  sure— 
d  at  it  carefully.  Not  worn 
^  'les  at  the  elbows,  and  still  a 


good  hem  to  it.  Joan  was  careful  of  these  things 

IL  fu    'J'T^^  "  ^^^"'t  j^'st  an  old 

rag  that  had  been  thrown  out 

He  looked  at  the  cat  more  closely,  and  she 
d.dn  t  seem  to  have  the  look  of  a  feral  animal 
hat  was  hunting  to  feed  (what  was  it-six'')  kit- 
tens and  herself.  She  looked  like  a  cat  that  had 
her  food  brought  to  her  regularly,  and  so  had 
time  for  cleaning  and  meditation.  He  tried  the 
cupboard  then,  and  that  confirmed  his  suspi- 
cions-an  egg,  the  runt  end  of  a  loaf  of  brown 


bread  and  a  tomato-sauce  bottle  half  full  of 
milk. 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  smoked  a  cigarette 
while  he  watched  the  kittens.  His  anger  at  finding 
that  one  of  the  boys  had  defied  him  didn't  stop 
his  erijoying  their  antics.  The  cat  growled  and 
stayed  by  the  door,  as  far  away  from  him  as  she 
could  possibly  get;  but  the  kittens  wanted  to 
play  and  they  liked  playing  with  people  One 
climbed  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  walked  along  his 
thigh  and  bleated  into  his  face  in  a  thin,  conver- 
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sational  voice.  Its  small,  triangular  mask  was  a 
smudgy  brown  color  as  though  dry  cocoa  had 
been  rubbed  into  the  soft  white  hair  and  the 
large,  dramatic  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sea  on  a 
bright,  cold  winter  day  and  tilted  so  their  outer 
corners  pointed  up.  He  rolled  it  over  and  scratched 
at  Its  tummy,  and  its  feet  came  up  to  hold  his 
scratching  hand,  displaying  their  transparent 
claws  and  the  touching  pads,  brown  like  small 
chocolate  beans.  He  felt  sorrow  for  Tim-he 
could  see  how  endearing  this  little  kitten  might  be. 


Scrumptious  new  Lucky  Whip  dessert  topping 
tastes  like  it's  homemade 

-YET  CONTAINS  ONLY  18  CALORIES  PER  AVFRAnF  SERVING 


A  lu.scious  new  dessert  topping  is  now  in  your 
grocer's  refrigerated  case.  It's  called  Lucky 
Whip.  And  it  really  tastes  like  it's  homemade. 

The  above  photograph  shows  the  beauty  of 
a  Lucky  Whip  sundae.  And  Lucky  Whip  is 
low  in  calories.  Only  18  calories  per  average 
serving.  ( If  you  want  a  double  serving,  shucks, 
that's  only  36  calories. ) 

The  old-fashioned  kinds  come  in  small  six- 


ounce  cans.  Lucky  Whip  comes  in  a  giant  can. 
You  and  your  family  get  as  mam  as  ten  extra 
servings. 

Crown  your  family's  desserts  with  Lucky 
Whip -scrumptious  on  pies,  puddings,  ice 
cream,  cakes— all  your  favorite  desserts.  Lucky 

Whip  is  guaranteed  by  Lever   

rothers  to  taste  like  it's  home-  (f\™j<.meed  by'^ 
made— or  your  money  back. 
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I  here  was  no  evidence  in  the  barn  to  prove 
it  lull  he  felt  pretty  certain  in  his  own  mind 
th;,t  lini  must  be  the  cat  Iceeperr  Timmie  had 
found  the  cat  in  the  lirst  place,  and  Iimmie 
had  wanted  to  keep  her.  Timmie  was,  perhaps, 
he  thoiiBhl,  the  only  one  capable  of  a  long  de- 
ception, and  how  typical  of  him  it  was  to  lavish 
his  love  on  a  cat  and  a  litter  of  kittens  while 
he  remained  useless  and  worse  with  the 
animals  in  the  yard. 

At  tea  that  night  he  watched  all  the  boys, 
but  he  watched  Tim  more  carefully  than  the 
others.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  child 
looked  peaky  and  drawn,  but  then  Tim  had 
always  been  whip-thin  and  rather  pale.  Around 
and  through  their  mouthfuls  of  stewed  lamb, 
the  boys  were  discussing  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  •T'm  gunna  have  Hcrefords,"  Pete  said. 
"And  I'm  gunna  have  horses,  I'echerons,  and 

I'm  gunna  enter  them  in  the  shows,  and  

"(iunna,  gunna,  gunna,"  his  father  said 
mildly.  "F'lacc  for  you's  the  army,  my  lad." 

The  boys  stared  at  him,  uncomprehending, 
and  then  went  back  to  their  talk. 

I  im  said,  "I  am  going  to  be  a  sea  captain, 
I  think."  . 

I  his  seemed  to  Pete  so  outlandish  a  claim 
that  he  stared  at  l  ini  with  a  laden  fork  held 
hallway  to  his  mouth. 

T  ve  never  heard  you  say  that  before.  Why 
a  sea  captain?"  Joan  asked. 

T  dunno,"  l  im  said,  "but  it's  what  I  want 
to  do."  I  he  ambition  had  come  to  him  only 
recently.  C  ats  loved  ships— there  were  always 
pictures  of  ship's  cats-and  the  captain  must 
be  the  boss  of  everyone,  and  he  could  have  his 
cat  on  his  bed  if  he  wanted  to. 

"You  going  to  start  at  the  top?"  his  father 
inquired.  "The  usual  thing  is  to  start  at  a  some- 
wiiat  lower  rank." 

"At  the  top,"  Tim  said  confidently.  '  Like 
I  Old  Nelson." 

Pete  gutVawcd.  "You'll  have  to  get  some- 
one to  shoot  out  your  e-y-c."  he  said. 

l  im  spluttered,  shooting  a  little  gravy  from 
his  mouth  onto  the  cloth  between  him  and 
Hillie.  "Ha,  you  got  caught  that  time,  Pete," 
he  said.  "Spells  the  same  both  ways,  silly." 

"We  call  it  a  palindrome,"  Joan  said,  im- 
proving the  occasion. 

"1  immie  spat  on  me,  he  spat  all  over  me, 
Hillie  said.  , 
"I  didn't  spit.  Some  gravy  fell  out,  that  s 
dilVerent, "  Tim  said,  flushing. 

"Yes  you  did,  you  did  spit.  I  leel  sick.  I  can  t 
eat  any  more,"  Billie  said,  pushing  his  empty 
plate  away. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  Joan  said,  gathering 
Ihe  plate  up  and  putting  it  with  her  own. 

What  are  you  going  to  be.  Billie.  when  you 
urow  up?" 

"C  ar  driver,"  Billie  said,  beaming. 
There  was  an  experimental  yelp  from  the 
sitting  room  and  then  a  siren  wail  to  announce 
that  I  dward  was  awake  and  would  like  atten- 

Joan  sighed,  and  got  up  to  go  to  him.  1 
wonder  what  he's  going  to  be,"  she  said. 

"Edward  won't  be  able  to  be  anything  'cos 
he'll  only  be  a  silly  little  baby,"  Billie  said 
loudly. 
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"Nuts,"  Pete  said.  "How  can  he  be  a  baby 
when  he's  grown  up?" 

"He  will  so  be  a  baby,  Pete,"  Billie  said. 
"He'll  just  be  a  little,  silly  baby  that  can't 
do  anything,  he  will,  he  will." 

It  surprised  Jim  Harvey  to  sec  Tim  put  his 
arm  consolingly  round  Billie's  shoulders  and 
lean  over  to  speak  to  him.  "He'll  never  bcaj 
big  as  you  are,  Bill,  or  as  strong,"  Tim  said 


STEAK  has  been  popular  fare  for  centuries.  Coro- 
nado  brought  the  first  large  herd  of  beef  eattle 
to  the  Southwest  from  Mexico  in  1510.  In  the 
1850's,  Texas  Longhorns  were  driven  as  far  as 
New  York  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  beef.  By 
modern  standards,  steaks  from  these  range  cattlo 
were  tough  and  stringy.  But  today  steak  is  plentilul 
and  delicious,  and  like  most  of  the  foods  we  enjoy, 
steak  tastes  even  better  with  Morton  Salt.  That's 
whv  more  women  look  for  and  buy  Morton's. 

Any  Steak  worth  its 
salt  is  worth  Morton's 


EXCLUSIVE 

NtW  SHAKE  AND  POUR  TOP 


Later,  Jim  Harvey  told  his  wife  of  the  fine 
he  had  made  that  morning  in  the  barn. 
"What  arc  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked. 
"Done  it  already,"  Jim  Harvey  said,  no 
looking  at  her,  because  he  didn't  kno\ 
whether  she  would  think— and  he  wasn't  siu 
himself— that  the  thing  he'd  done  was  a 
together  fair.  "I  had  to  be  in  town  this  afte 
noon,  so  I  called  in  at  the  shop  and  got  tl 
address  from  Mrs.  Frascr.  Some  people 
Pollock.  Sent  them  a  letter  card,  telling  tho 
that  we'd  got  the  cat  here,  with  six  kittll 
and  gave  them  the  phone  number,  and  tl 
address." 

"Poor  little  Tim,"  Joan  said.  "It  was  n 
enough  when  he  couldn't  have  her  in  thet 
ginning,  and  then  to  have  had  her  all  tl 

time  and  have  to  lose  her           Poor  Tm. 

don't  know  how  he's  going  to  bear  it." 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  feel  sorry  I 
him,  Joanie,  but  it's  the— the  sneakinessol 
1  don't  like.  He  knew  he  wasn't  allowed 
have  her-but  he  kept  her.  He  knows  h 
hard  up  we  are,  and  yet  he's  been  pinch 

food  for  her  " 

"She's  not  very  big— couldn't  have  b 
very  much  food." 

"1  know  that,"  he  said.  "Ifs  not  the  amot 
it's  just  the  fact  that  he's  been  doing  it.  I  ki 
you  think  I  fuss,"  he  said,  "but  1  don't  like 
way  Tim's  growing  up.  He's  lazy-won't  ( 
hand's  turn  unless  you're  onto  him  all 
time.  That's  bad  enough,  but  I  won't  have 

telling  lies  "  . 

"He  hasn't  told  any  lies,"  Joan  said  quic 

"Nobody's  ever  asked  him  whether  ■ 

"It's  the  same  thing.  And  it's  not  only 
he  disobeyed  me.  That's  somebody's  cat, 
for  all  we  know  it  may  be  a  valuable  one 
"How  many  kittens  did  you  say,  Jim?' 
"Six.  They're  the  prettiest  kittens  I'vest 
he  said.  "I  don't  wonder  the  owners  \ 
anxious  to  get  her  back." 

"Couldn't  we  let  him  keep  orte?  Atte 
they  did  olVer  a  reward,  and  they  might  ie 
have  one  of  the  kittens  instead  of  money 
"That'd  certainly  confirm  his  opinio 
crime  does  pay."  . 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so."  Joan  said,  busU 
ing  to  find  some  way  in  which  Tim  co 
taught  a  lesson  without  being  bereft. 

"Bit  rough  on  Pete  too.  Aftpr  all,  he 
that  pup  young  Thomas  offered  him, 
said  no'  to  that.  How's  he  going  to  f 
suddenly  turn  round  and  say  it's  all  n 
Tim  to  have  something  1  wouldn't  1 
have?" 

"Pete  wouldn't  mind,"  Joan  sai 
absolute  conviction.  "The  pup's  water 
the  bridge— he's  forgotten  it.  But  th 
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Ask  anv 
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By  Marceleno  Cox 


IT  POURS 


A  kK-al  gardener  had  trouble  selling  a 
crop  of  rhubarb  until  he  adsertised, 
"Good  Old-Fashioncd  Rhubarb  lor 
Sale." 

>  ou  can  tell  when  a  woman  is  getting 
old:  she  buys  her  clothes  with  only  the 
thought  of  weather  in  mind. 

\U>thcr  of  live  children  speaking:  "It's 
ama/ing  the  number  of  promises  I  man- 
age to  keep  every  day." 


Advice  to  voting  girls:  Select  the 
whose  wife  will  be  able  to  make  I 
succeed. 

It  isn't  the  slack  in  slacks 

I  mind. 
But  the  expanse  in  pants 

From  behind. 

Why  is  there  such  a  ditVerencc  betv 
an  event  we  can  never  forget  an"* 
event  we  shall  always  remember? 


Re.reshrng  idea:  fresh^omthe  Foremost  Dairy  Kitchens! 


start  with  a  slice  of  cake  or  a  half-dozen  cookies  or  any  favorite  snack 
.0//  pour  yourself  a  tall,  cold  glass  of  Foremost  Homogenized  Milk-the 
with  cream  .n  every  drop.  Healthy?  Sure.  But  the  important  thing  is 
^  taste-the  wonderful  way  farm-fresh  Foremost  Milk  makes  any  snark  into 
someth.ng  special.  Try  it  You'll  find  Foremost's  the  perfect  partner  for  you 
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YOUR  FAMILY  GETS  THE  MOST  FROM  FOREMOST 
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here.  And  come  to  think  of  it,  we  don't  know 
that  it's  not  as  much  Peter's  doing  as  Tim's." 

"Liice  to  take  a  bet  on  it?" 

Joan  laughed.  "On  second  thoughts,  no,  I 
think  I'd  rather  not,"  she  said.  "But,  Jim, 
promise  me  you'll  think  about  it  if  they  should 
get  the  idea  themselves  of  giving  him  a  kitten." 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  he  said. 

"And  Jim,  promise  me  one  more  thing.  You 
will  tell  Timmie?  You  won't  let  them  just  ar- 
rive without  " 

"No,  I'll  tell  him,"  Jim  said.  "I've  got  plenty 
to  say  to  Tim.  But  I'm  not  going  to  say  it  un- 
til 1  hear  something  from  them.  We'll  get  a  few 


days'  warning  before  they  come.  It'll  be  time 
enough  then." 

The  Pollocks  wanted  their  cat  and  her  kit- 
tens. They  would  arrive  in  the  early  afternoon, 
drive  seventy  miles  back  before  dark,  spend 
the  night  at  a  hotel  and  travel  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  Sydney  the  next  day.  They  would  bring 
food  for  the  journey  and  a  basket  in  which  to 
carry  the  cat;  they  had  found  a  hotel  with  a 
secure,  dry  room  in  its  back  yard  where  the 
cat  and  her  litter  could  be  housed.  Plainly, 
nothing  was  to  be  left  to  chance,  no  expense 
spared  in  restoring  the  creature  to  her  right- 
ful place. 


Jim  Harvey  left  telling  Tim  about  these 
arrangements  until  the  evening  before,  and 
then  Joan  insisted  that  he  must  first  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  his  tea  in  peace,  so  that  it  was 
night  and  very  nearly  bedtime  before  Jim 
called  him  to  stand  before  him,  alone,  in  the 
dining  room. 

"What  about  this  cat  you've  got  hidden 
away  in  the  old  barn?"  he  asked. 

Tim  said  nothing.  What  was  he  supposed 
to  say  to  that? 

"Well,  don't  stand  there  like  a  dumb  cluck," 
Jim  Harvey  said.  "Say  something.  What  was 
the  idea?  You  knew  I  told  you  that  you 
couldn't  have  her." 


Ifyou  buy  any  Other 

laundry  appliance- 
you're  paying  too  much  I 


It's  a  money-saving  fact!  Only  the  new  1960  Philco-Bendix  Duomatic 
gives  you  all  the  joys  of  automatic  washing... plus  automatic  drying... (or  the 
cost  of  a  washer  alone!  The  Duomatic  saves  you  space,  too!  Measures 
only  26/^  inches  wide— fits  anywhere  a  washer  will. 

Ideal  for  any  size  family,  the  Duomatic  gives  you  up 
to  8-lb.  capacity— washes  and  dries  in  as  little  as  an  hour. 
Flexible  controls  also  let  you  wash  only  or  dry  only. 

For  extra  convenience,  you  get  an 
automatic  soak  cycle,  wash  'n'  wear  cycle . . . 
and  an  automatic  bleach  and  rinse  dispenser. 

And  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Duomatic  is  more  trouble-free  than  washer 
and  dryer  pairs.  Dealers'  records  prove  it. 

So  see  your  Philco  dealer  before  you 
do  another  wash.  Getting  a  Duomatic  is  like 
buying  a  washer  and  getting  a  dryer  free! 
Duomatic  list  prices  start  at  ^^^Q— 


It's  a  washer... 
It's  a  dryer... 
Its  two  in  one! 


MODEL  CE-704 
AVAILABLE  IN  GAS  OR  ELECTRIC 
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1960  PHILOO-BENDIX  DUOM/fflC 


COMBINATION 
WASHER-DRYER 


"She  didn't  have  anywhere  else  to  have  her 
kittens,"  Tim  said. 

"You  made  certain  of  that  by  shutting  her 
into  the  barn.  Now  look  here,  Tim,  I  told  you 
that  cat  was  not  to  stay,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tim  in  a  wholly  neutral  voice. 

"All  right.  That's  bad  enough.  But  you 
knew  that  cat  belonged  to  somebody  else, 
and  you  hid  it  away,  you  were  going  to  try  to 
keep  it.  That's  stealing.  And  you've  been 
stealing  food  all  this  time,  I  suppose.  Well, 
have  you?"  his  father  asked,  as  he  was  silent. 

"I  had  to  feed  her,  didn't  I?"  Tim  said 
sullenly. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it  all.  Where 
did  you  get  the  food?" 

"I  took  milk,  and  eggs,  and  old  bits  of 
bread  out  of  the  bread  tin." 

"How  much  milk?"  his  father  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Gallons  and  gallons^  1 
s'pose,"  Tim  said.  How  could  you  measurt 
milk  taken  in  tins,  taken  in  secret,  taken'ir 
love? 

"How  many  eggs,  Tim?" 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said  again  miserably. 
"An  egg  every  day?  Every  two  days?" 
"I  don't  know.  About  every  two  days, 
think." 

"Then  we'll  say  five  shillings  for  egg 
What  about  meat?  Where'd  you  get  that 

"From  the  dogs,  mainly,  and  from  o'^ 
Black  Mac." 


Jim  allowed  the  shadow  of  a  grin  to  cross  hj 
face.  "I  don't  know  how  you'll  settle  your 
count  with  them,"  he  said. 

Tim  looked  up,  hearing  the  change  in 
tone  of  voice. 

"Now  don't  you  get  the  idea  that  I  tl 
any  of  this  is  funny,"  his  father  said  firi 
"You've  been  disobedient,  you've  been  th- 
oughly  dishonest,  and  you've  spent  your  tij 
mooching  about,  playing  with  that  cat 
leaving  all  the  work  to  the  rest  of  us. 
much  money  have  you  got?" 

"Not  sure,"  Tim  said.  "About  seven 
lings  left,  I  think,  from  Christmas." 

"Then  you'll  give  me  that  straightawa; 
pay  off  a  part  of  your  debt.  And  you'll 
no  more  pocket  money  till  you've  made 
up  to  twelve  shillings  to  pay  for  the  th! 
you've  taken.  And  don't  think  that  you  >J 
the  whole  thing  out  just  by  paying  back  \j 
you  owe,  because  you  don't.  You'll  ha 
pull  up  your  socks.  I  want  to  see  a  big  ch. 
in  you  from  now  on." 

None  of  this  mattered  to  Tim — financL 
rangements,  his  father's  hopes  for  the  fi 
What  about  the  cat?  What  was  going  to 
pen  to  her?  He  longed  to  explain  it  all 
father,  to  tell  him  what  he  felt,  what  th 
ing  was  between  him  and  the  cat,  bi 
thoughts  were  stuck  in  his  throat  like  li' 
and  they  wouldn't  come  out  as  words, 

"What's  going  to  happen?  What  an 
going  to  do?"  he  said,  because  it  was 
could  say. 

His  father  had  got  up  from  his  cha 
was  going  toward  the  door  as  though  he] 
ished  with  Tim. 

"About  the  cat,  d'you  mean?"  he 
"I've  got  in  touch  with  the  owne: 
they're  coming  for  her  tomorrow, 
don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
You  cut  along  to  bed  now,  and  don't 
what  I've  said.  You  give  it  some  thoU] 

Tim  stood,  looking  at  the  place  ni 
door  where  his  father  had  been,  until  h 
him  go  whistling  into  the  bathroom, 
went  out  to  the  kitchen.  Joan  turned 
his  eyes  and  his  thin,  stricken  face,  ai 
out  her  arms  to  him.  Tim  chose  not  ti 
was  too  late  for  that,  too  late,  much 

"Timmie,  please  look  at  me,  plea 
to  me,"  she  said,  watching  him  throi 
"You'll  get  over  this.  You  think  yo| 
now,  but  you  will,  Timmie,  truly  you 

He  didn't  say  anything  for  a  moj 
two.  Then  he  looked  up  at  her  with 
of  pleading  in  his  eyes,  but  all  he  sail 
think  i  might  go  to  bed." 

"Yes,  do  that,  darling,"  Joan  sai| 
get  into  bed.  Would  you  like  me  to 
something?  Chocolate  milk  and  a  b 

"No,  thank  you,  mummie,"  he  sai' 
going.  "I  don't  think  I'm  very  hungrl 

When  Jim  came  in  she  smiled 
through  her  tears.  "I'ln  sorry,"  shtj 
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can't  help  it.  He  breaks  my  heart.  He's 
io  much  self-control." 
Vhat'll  we  do?  Get  him  out  of  the  way 
jrrow,  do  you  think?" 

don't  think  so,  Jim,"  Joan  said  slowly, 
jr  Timmie,  he's  such  a  funny  one.  1  think 

prefer  to  see  it  out  to  the  end." 

hen  Peter  came  to  bed  half  an  hour  later, 

the  clumsy  quiet  people  think  will  help 
bereaved,  Tim  had  his  face  to  the  wall, 
he  didn't  turn  round.  He  was  wishing  that 
nother  would  come  to  say  good  night,  to 
•  again  the  comfort  she'd  wanted  to  give 
in  the  kitchen,  but  he  knew  that  even  if  she 
:  and  offered  it  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
pt  it  for  fear  of  crying.  He  lay  for  an  hour, 
aps  for  two  hours,  waiting  for  the  house 
;  quiet.  And  then,  just  a  few  minutes  after 

heard  his  parents  go  to  bed,  he  realized 
this  was  the  last  night,  and  that  anything 

he  did  now  couldn't  make  his  trouble 
le.  He  got  out  of  bed  and  pulled  the  light 
icets  off  it,  and  then  the  pillow,  and  went 
I  through   the   bedroom   window,  not 

;ring  much  about  whether  he  could  be 
|il.  He  stopped  behind  the  hedge  of  the 

garden  to  pick  up  the  food  he'd  hidden 
before  dark— a  square  tin  with  an  old 

n-bread  crust  soaking  in  milk,  a  rock 

a  piece  of  pork  crackling  saved  from  his 

linner,  and  a  leg  of  rabbit  slightly  marked 

eth  and  surrendered  very  reluctantly  by 
Mac.  Then,  with  his  burdens,  he  set  out 

le  last  time  across  the  dreary  night  pad- 

]  surprised  the  cat;  she  hadn't  expected 
o  early,  and  she  was  curled  in  the  box 


aver  part  without  loving  words  to 
link  of  during  your  absence.  It  may 
i  that  you  will  not  meet  again  in 

fe.  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER 


he  kittens  piled  in  a  dreaming  heap 
1  her.  He  fed  them  all,  tearing  off  shreds 
at  for  the  kittens  and  refereeing  their 
They  ate  now  like  lion  cubs,  choking 
fir  -Ives  with  speed,  growling,  and  pinning 
ei  leighbors  to  the  floor  with  an  armed 
re  v\.  Then  he  spread  one  of  the  blankets 
It  wire  mattress,  put  the  pillow  in  place, 
id,mbed  up  and  covered  himself  with  the 
blanket.  The  cat  came  up  to  him  at 
ind  he  lifted  the  blanket  and  let  her  in 
ai  his  chest.  Then  the  kittens,  one  by  one, 
BO,)  get  on  the  bed,  slipped,  fell,  dug  their 

rn,  slipped  again  and  finally  mounted, 
'  and  down  a  little,  looked  for  their 
~  gave  up  looking,  and  finally  mounded 
Ives  into  a  heap  near  his  feet, 
lulled  the  blanket  over  his  head  and 
himself  round  so  that  he  had  the 
1  of  her  breath  on  his  fgc?  and  the 
jf  her  warm,  chesty  purring  in  his  ears, 
in't'going  to  say  anything  to  her,  he 
her  to  be  happy,  he  didn't  want  her  to 
Joon  the  cat  and  the  kittens  slept,  and 
IS  the  only  one  awake  in  the  dark  old 


Tim  followed  her,  and  sometimes  he  led  and 
she  followed.  Tim  wanted  to  go  to  all  the 
places  that  he  had  been  with  her,  because  he 
felt  that  when  she  had  gone  he  would  never  be 
able  to  go  back  to  them  again. 

They  went  to  the  hollow  among  fallen  trees 
where  she  had  caught  the  bush  rat ;  to  the  lean- 
ing gum  where  she  could  walk  from  the 
branches  of  one  tree  into  another;  to  the 
sheep  trough  where  she  liked  to  give  herself 
the  shivery  thrill  of  touching  cold  night  water 
with  her  nose;  and  to  the  fallen  gum  tree 
where  Tim  had  found  her  after  her  six  days' 
absence  at  the  beginning.  He  had  a  box  there, 
hidden  under  the  upended  roots  of  the  tree. 


0«II 


ittens  got  up  and  began  to  wrestle  with 
other  at  the  first  light,  and  the  cat 
waking  Tim,  and  stretched  herself 
and  profoundly. 

i  them  with  what  he'd  kept  from  the 
It's  food,  and  then  opened  the  door 
them  go  out  into  the  light.  There  was 
to  worry  any  more;  it  couldn't  matter 
ittens  were  seen  playing  about  the 
hey  were  nervous  at  first,  and  kept 
the  safety  of  the  doorway,  but  gradu- 
got  bolder  and  chased  one  another 
ps  and  dives  into  the  tussocks  of  grass, 
vo  of  the  kittens  tired  of  their  play  and 
ck  to  him,  Tim  tucked  the  top  of  his 
into  the  trousers  and  wore  the  kittens 
inst  his  skin  for  comfort, 
the  cat  came  back  to  him  and  began 
in  her  strident,  arguing  voice,  he  re- 
ed that  she  had  missed  her  walk  the 
■fore.  They  set  out  together,  leaving 
door  open  so  that  the  kittens  could 
security.  Sometimes  the  cat  led  and 


and  in  it  he  kept  the  brilliant,  jeweled  collar. 
He  wasn't  going  to  give  that  back,  and  he 
didn't  care.  He  had  to  have  it.  It  was  some- 
thing she  had  worn. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  barn  the  light  was 
bright  and  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to 
go  back  to  the  house.  He  caught  the  playing 
kittens  and  pushed  them  one  by  one  through 
the  door,  closing  it  after  each.  Then  when  he 
picked  up  the  cat  it  swept  over  him  suddenly  that 
this  was  the  last  time,  the  last  time  ever,  ever 
in  his  life,  that  she  would  be  wholly  his.  He 
held  her  tightly  against  his  body  and  pushed 
his  face  against  hers,  and  his  hot,  painful  first 
tears  ran  into  her  fur  and  dotted  it  with  damp 


smears.  The  cat  suflered  it  at  first,  answering 
the  pressure  of  his  face  by  pressing  hers 
against  him.  But  then  the  moist  warmth  of  his 
grief  embarrassed  her,  and  she  struggled  to 
free  herself.  He  put  her  down  then,  and 
crouched  beside  her  on  the  step  to  the  door. 
"Amanda,  Amanda,  they're  going  to  take  you 
away  and  I'll  never,  never  see  you  again,"  he 
said  in  an  agony.  The  cat  rubbed  herself 
against  him  and  purred  with  a  deep  delight, 
loving  his  voice. 

The  Pollocks  arrived  in  their  car  at  half 
past  two.  Tim  watched  them,  standing  back 
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Give  a  gala  party  soon... 


ROAST  TURKEY 
with  Brazil  Nut  Stuffing 
(12-18  lb.  bird) 

Melt  1  cup  butter  in  Revere  Ware  12" 
skillet.  Add  Vi  cup  chopped  onion,  Vi 
cup  chopped  celery.  Cook  until  soft 
but  not  brown.  Mix  thoroughly:  4  qts. 
stale  bread  cubes,  1  '/j  tspns.  poultry 
seasoning,  1  tblspn.  salt,  '/<(tsp.  pepper, 
2  cups  thinly  sliced  Brazil  nuts.  Add 
crumb  mixture  to  butter  and  onion 
and  toss  together. 

Spoon  stuffing  lightly  into  turkey. 
Brush  turkey  with  fat.  Roast  in  Revere 
Ware  Open  Roasting  Pan  at  325°F., 
basting  frequently  (18  miiis.  per  lb.). 


and  serve  these  Revere  treats 


BEEF  A  LA  MODE 

Cook  4  strips  of  bacon  in  a  Revere 
Ware  Sauce  Pot  until  crisp.  Remove 
bacon.  Brown  a  4  pound  chuck  on 
all  sides  in  bacon  fat.  Add  1  cup 
water  or  stock  and  Vi  cup  sliced 
onions.  Cover  and  simmer  until  meat 
is  tender  (about  3  hrs.).  Add  IVi  cups 
carrots,  julienne  style,  Wi  cups  diced 
white  turnips  and  IV2  cups  diced 
potatoes.  Cook  5  mins.  Add  1  pkg. 
frozen  peas,  thawed.  Cook  5  mins. 
Remove  meat  to  hot  platter  and 
arrange  vegetables  around  it.  Add 
Vi  cup  red  wine  to  liquid  and  fat  in 
pot.  "Thicken  for  gravy. 


SenJ  2H  to  Dept.  LH  Jt  Revere,  for  full  color,  beautifully 
illustrated  }2  page  Revere  Recipe  Book. 


PATRIOT  WARE  is  "heatlined"and  stainless  steel  insideand  out. 
Popularly-priced.  Famous  Revere  quality.  Cooks  fast!  Cleans 
fast  too!  Sturdy  and  handsome,  unique  "heatlining"  means 
efficient  cooking;  stainless  steel  means  gleaming  beauty  for 
years.  A  utensil  for  every  need  .  .  .  from  $4.95*. 


REVERE  WARE  is  copper-clad  stainless  steel— the  world's 
finest.  Copper  for  fast,  even  heat;  stainless  steel  for  mirror- 
bright  beauty.  Snug  covers  seal  in  all  the  natural  goodness  of 
foods.  Jewels  to  cook  with.  Jewels  to  display  in  your  kitchen. 
As  low  as  $5.50*.  Gift  sets  from  $21.00*. 

*  Manufacturer  s  mggesteJ  retail  prices. 


LOOK  FOR  SPECIAL  VALUES  NOW  AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE  FEATURING  REVERE' S  HOMEMAKERS  HARVEST! 

Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Incorporated,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


LADIES'  HOM£  JOURh 


WIN  IN  SEAlYS^OaOOO  CONTEST! 


Fhf  to  the  febTilous 


via 


ontainebleau 


DC-8  Royal  JET  Service 


52  GmndPdzes 


One  for  every  state  plus  3  regional  prizes  for  Canada 
All-expense  vacations  for  two 
ot  the  fabulous  FONTAINEBLEAU  in  Miami  Beach 

Jiisl  imagine!  ...  a  week's  stay  for  two,  free  .  .  .  relaxing  in 
the  splendor  of  the  fontainebleau,  America's  newest  luxury 
hotel.  You  will  fly  on  Delta  Air  Lines — first  class — in  the 
most  modern  planes  aloft.  The  new  DC-8  Royal  Jet  .  .  . 
supremely  luxurious,  vihration-free,  incredibly  fast.  What 
a  dreamy  honeymoon  ...  or  second  honeymoon.  An  ex- 
perience you'll  never  forget. 


THOUSANDS  OF  ADDITIONAL  PRIZES 

to  be  awarded  by  Seoly  dealers  everywhere 
Each  a  famous  Posturepedic  mattress 


Z/ou  ll play  gloriously  all  day. . .  sleep  blissfully  at  niyhL 


Into 
wo's 


Every  room  in  the  new 

'ontainetleau 

has  Posturepedic'  bedding 

The  FONTAINEBLEAU  Selected  the  Posturepedic  mat- 
tress and  box  spring  because  they're  the  ultimate 
in  sleeptime  luxury  .  ,  .  positive  assurance  of  su- 
perb comfort  and  scientific  support.  No  morning 
backache  for  fontainebleau  guests !  Or  for  you  . . . 
if  you  sleep  on  the  -Posturepedic.  See  your  Sealy 
dealer.  Buy  your  Posturepedic  now!  il 


OVER  $400,000  WQi-th  of  prizes  in 
Sealy's  Big  Contest.  And  it's  open 
to  everyone  between  now  and 
November  30,  19  )9. 


NOTHING  TO  BUY . .  .  HERE'S  All  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  TO  ENTER!  Go  to  your  nearest! 
dealer  and  pick  up  the  entry  blank  —  which  gives  you  the  simple  contest  rules.  It's 
.  .  .  it's  fun!  And  you  might  be  a  winner!  Don't  miss  out. 

®  T.  M.  Hcg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ort.      ©  Sealy,  Inc..  195U      660  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11.  111. 
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nst  the  wall  of  the  veranda.  He  couldn't 
own  with  the  others  to  greet  them,  but  he 
dn't  go  away  either.  He  had  to  see.  The 
was  quiet  and  he  didn't  seem  to  say  much, 
woman's  voice  was  chattery  and  high  and 
k;  as  they  went  into  the  sitting  room,  with 
following,  she  was  piping  her  wonder 
astonishment  at  having  the  cat  restored 
;r  after  so  long. 

t  was  our  son,  Tim,  who  found  her,  Mrs. 
Dck,  and  he's  been  looking  after  her,  too," 
1  said,  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
ring  him  a  little  forward, 
rimothy,  Timothy,  my  darling  child,  how 
[  ever  thank  you!"  she  said,  enfolding  him 
n  embrace  which  he  suffered  manfully, 
n  she  drew  back  and  had  a  look  at  his 
it  occurred  to  her  that  he  was  either  an 
ually  stupid  child  or  else  that  he  was 
ring.  "I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  Timothy," 
aid  more  quietly.  "I've  been  so  worried 
something  might  have  happened  to  her." 
5  all  right,"  Tim  said,  with  temijerate 
j;ness. 

ruly,  I  haven't  slept,  worrying  about  her. 
en't,  Stan,  have  I?"  she  said,  turning 
rd  her  husband.  "I  imagined  her  with 
ng  to  eat.  Starving.  And  all  the  time  you 
people  have  been  feeding  her." 
he  least  we  can  do  is  put  that  right  with 
Mr.  Harvey,"  Stan  Pollock  said, 
turn  of  the  conversat  ion  was  not  ent  irely 
table  to  Jim.  "Tim's  looked  after  all 
he  said.  "He  paid  for  the  cat's  food." 
arling,  do  tell  me, 
lid  you  feed  her  on?" 
Pollock  said.  "She's 
choosy  cat,  won't  eat 
ifon't  eat  that." 

saw  that  nobody, 
jing  to  help  him  out, 
allowed.  "1  just  gave 
rdinary  things,"  he 
Milk  and  eggs.  And 
les.  She  likes  sar- 
he  said,  watching 
ther  from  under  his 
1   lashes.  Sardines 
been  mentioned  in  the  accounting 
;ht,  but  he'd  rather  mortgage  his  pocket 
for  a  year  than  have  the  cat  go  with- 
t  delicacy. 

icy,  I  never  thought  of  giving  her  sar- 
Mrs.  Pollock  said.  "Thank  you  for 
me.  I'll  remember  that,  Tim." 
,nk  you,"  he  said,  hoping  she  really 

Pollock  turned  warmly  to  Joan.  "I 
|()U  to  do  something  for  me,"  she  said. 

you  to  let  me  give  your  little  boy  one 
Ihiboo's  kittens." 
looked  quickly  at  Jim,  and  found  him 
g  her  with  a  steady  and  acquiescent 

It's  very,  very  kind,  Mrs.  Pollock,"  she 
liatefully,  but  Tim  interrupted  her. 
In't  want  one,"  he  said, 
p."  his  father  and  mother  s^dstogether. 
aked  at  them  in  a  startled  way  for  a 
ahd  then  realized  what  they  had 
fJhank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Pollock," 
Stiffly.  "But  I  don't  want  one  of  the 


in  that  case,"  she  said,  taken  aback, 
:  "  She  looked  for  help  to  her 

about  something  to  put  a  bit  of 
;  into  your  money  box?"  Mr.  Pollock 

|:n  he  turned  to  Jim.  "We  offered  ten 
eward,  you  know,  and  this  nipper  of 

l>  earned  it." 

Is  very  generous  of  you,  Mr.  Pollock, 
1  thanks  very  much,"  Jim  said.  "I 
I  take  money  for  returning  another 
aying  stock  to  him.  and  I  don't  think 
Id  either.  A  kitten  would  be  a  different 

fut           You  quite  sure  you  don't 

Iccept  the  kitten,  Tim?  It's  very  kind 
lollock  to  offer  it." 
I't  want  it,"  Tim  said  again  between 

lhave  a  cup  of  tea.  It  won't  take  a 
|I  know  the  kettle  was  boiling  when 
Jo^n  said,  to  relieve  a  situation 
ined  to  her  to  be  becoming  quite  un- 


Man't  turvlval  depends 
upon  hi*  ability  to  hate  the 
right  things  at  the  right 

time.  PAUL  ELDRIDGE 

Leoves  From  the  Devil's  Tree 
E.  Haldeman-Julius 


"Well,  thanks,  but  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
way  pretty  soon,"  Pollock  said. 

"I'll  be  quick,"  Joan  said.  "Pete,  you  go  and 
get  the  cat  for  Mrs.  Pollock;  and,  Tim,  you 
can  come  and  help  me  if  you  like." 

"I'll  get  the  cat,"  Tim  said,  and  went,  to 
prevent  any  argument. 

"Then  you  go  with  him,  Pete."  Joan  said, 
pushing  him  after  Tim. 

In  the  bam  Peter  undid  the  lid  of  the  basket 
they  had  taken  from  the  back  of  the  Pollocks' 
car,  and  stooped  to  gather  the  nearest  kittens 
and  put  them  in. 

"Don't.  Don't  touch  them.  I'll  do  it,"  Tim 
said,  pushing  at  him. 

"O.K.,"  Peter  said,  patient  with  pity.  "Did 
you  hear  what  she  called  the  cat?"  he  asked. 
"Chichiboo,  wasn't  it?" 

Tm  had  bundled  the  kittens  in  and  slammed 
the  lid  shut.  "Come  on,  Pete.  Get  a  move  on." 

"Hey,  wait  on,  you've  left  Mrs.  Fuzzybot- 
tom  out  of  the  basket,"  he  said. 

"You  carry  the  basket  and  I'll  carry  her," 
Tim  said,  picking  her  up.  "She  doesn't  want 
to  go  in  that  old  thing." 

They  walked  back  in  silence  to  the  house. 
The  cat  had  taken  up  her  favorite  position 
with  her  paws  on  his  shoulder  and  her  chin 
resting  on  them.  It  seemed  to  Ti.  i  that  she 
must  be  looking  longingly  back  toward  the 
barn,  and  he  thought,  too,  that  he  could  feel 
her  heart  beating  against  his  shoulder. 

In  the  sitting  room,  among  the  teacups  and 
the  dragging  conversation.  Tim  and  Peter  put 
<  down  the  cat  and  the  bas- 
ket. 

"Chichiboo,  oh,  you 
wicked  child,"  Mrs.  Pol- 
lock cried,  swooping  on  her. 
The  cat  looked  at  her  with 
recognition,  but  no  surprise. 
"Just  look  at  her,  Stan,  she 
knows  me.  She  knows  me 
after  all  this  time,"  she  cried 
with  delight. 

The  cat  looked  sharply 
once  or  twice  at  the  basket 
'  to  make  sure  all  was  well 
with  the  kittens,  then  began  cleaning  herself. 

"And  the  kittens,  I  must  see  them,"  Mrs. 
Pollock  said,  swooping  again. 

"You'd  better  not  let  them  out  in  here," 
Tim  said. 

"Why  not,  Timmie?"  Joan  said.  "They'll 
be  all  right." 

"They'll  wee  everywhere,"  he  said.  "On  the 
carp)et.  They're  too  young  to  know  any  better." 

"Tim's  perfectly  right.  Besides,  I  can  see 
them  perfectly  well  through  the  wicker," 
Mrs.  Pollock  said,  peering.  "Oh,  the  precious 
things!  Just  look  at  them,  Stan.  Aren't  they 
angels?"  The  kittens  were  piping  and  chirping 
like  crickets  in  the  basket,  and  digging  their 
claws  with  joy  into  this  new  wicker  toy. 

"One  died,  did  you  know  ?"  Pete  said. 

"Died?"  Jim  Harvey  said  sharply.  "I 
thought  there  were  six,  Pete." 

"Yeah,  but  one  died  a  long  tipie  ago,  dad, 
and  we  buried  it." 

"Just  fancy,  all  those  kittens,  and  she  didn't 
even  lose  her  figure."  Mrs.  Pollock  said,  with 
her  face  pressed  against  the  basket  so  that  she 
could  see.  "She's  a  clever  girl,  that  Lady 
Chichiboo  Precious  Gem." 

"Come  on,  dear,  we  mustn't  take  up  any 
more  of  their  time,"  her  husband  said,  getting 
up. 

"You've  got  a  long  drive  ahead  of  you," 
Joan  said,  anxious  for  them  to  go. 

"Excuse  me,"  Tim  said,  and  made  a  bolt  for 
the  door.  He  couldn't  watch,  he  couldn't 
actually  see  her  taken  away.  But  at  the  door 
he  turned  and  looked  back  at  her,  for  one  last 
look.  She  was  watching  him,  trying  to  under- 
stand why  he  had  got  up  so  quickly,  and  when 
he  looked  into  her  proud,  soft,  brilliant  eyes 
the  seeds  of  sorrow  that  had  been  pressing  all 
day  in  his  throat  burst  into  awful  flower  and 
tried  to  choke  him.  He  ran  down  the  steps  and 
across  the  yard  to  the  shed  and  behind  it,  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  to  try  to  ease  the  sobbing  pain  in  his 
chest.  But  then  he  heard  them  come  out  to 
the  veranda  and  he  got  up  and  ran  again  to 
get  out  of  sight,  out  of  sound  of  the  car  that 
would  carry  her  away.  He  ran  through  the 
trees,  trees  dripping  with  misery,  over  the 


You,  too,  can  get  this,  or  an  equally  valuable 
present,  by  being  a  Stanley  Party  Hostess 


Right  now,  in  most  every  community, 
Stanley  Dealers  are  rewarding 
homemakers  with  especially  attrac- 
tive gifts  for  entertaining  friends  and 
neighbors  at  a  popular  Stanley 
Hostess  Party. 

Outstanding  among  these  valuable 
Hostess  Gifts  is  the  new  and  revolu- 
tionary-type Stanley  "Quick  'n 
Easy"  Floor  Waxer. 

In  tnis  new  floor  care  aid,  the  han- 
dle holds  the  wax.  You  just  unscrew 
the  cap,  pour  in  a  pint  of  Stanley 
"E-Z  Glow  Wax,"  replace  the  cap 
and  Presto!  your  floors  are  ready  to 
glow  quickly  with  their  fuU  beauty. 


"  Now  you  simply  push  down  the 
button  in  the  cap  and  the  wax  flows 
from  the  handle  onto  the  waxing  pad. 
Just  enough  wax  flows  through  it 
slowly,  evenly,  as  you  move  the  waxer 
easily  back  and  forth. 

Almost  magically,  with  no  back- 
bending,  no  stooping,  your  floors 
gleam  with  lasting  just-right  bril- 
liance. You  save  time,  save  work, 
save  wax.  Why  not,  without  spend- 
ing a  penny ,  get  one  of  these  Stanley 
"Quick  'n  Easy"  Waxers  right  away 
for  your  very  own?  Just  phone  your 
Stanley  Dealer  or  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  STANLEY  HOSTESS  PARTY  PLAN 

Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Stanley  Home  Products  of  Canada, 


^tanho.meT 

"^^^^T^  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  Stanhome  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V..  Mexico  City,  Mexico 
— _-___For  Information  About  Stanley  Hostess  Gifts  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

Dept.  X,  Sales  Department,  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  information  about 
how  I  can  get  without  cost  the 
new  Stanley  "Quick  'n 
Easy"  Waxer  described 
above,  also  many  other 
valuable  Stanley  Host- 
ess Dividend  Gifts. 


my  name 
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HAPPY-eO-WALKING 
FEET . . . 
the  city  pump 

on  a  "suburban"  heel 


899  $-1-199 
I    I  Slii 


nightly  higher  South,  West  and  Canada 
288  A  Street,  Boston,  Mass,  Div.:  Consolidated  National  Shoe  Corp.  Also  made  in  Canada  hy  Lodger  Ouchaine,  Inc.,  Que. 


paddocks,  paddocks  empty  with  final  loss, 
till  the  pain  in  his  side  from  running  and  the 
pain  in  his  chest  from  crying  forced  him  to 
stop.  He  lay  down  then  and  cried  to  her,  cry- 
ing her  name,  tasting  the  peculiar  juice  of  his 
own  tears  in  his  mouth. 

In  an  hour,  perhaps  two  hours,  his  tears 
had  washed  the  pain  down  into  a  corner  of  his 
mind,  and  covered  it  with  tiredness.  He  got  up 
and  began  his  slow  march  through  the  trees, 
going  again  to  all  the  places  about  the  farm 
that  he  had  visited  with 
her  that  morning,  all  the 
places  they  had  gone 
to  on  their  dark  night 
walks.  He  left  the  old 
fallen  guin  tree  till  the 
last,  and  as  he  walked 
to  it  he  walked  more 
slowly  and  more  slowly. 

When  he  got  there  he 
knelt  down  and  put  his 
hand  into  the  clayey 
cave  under  the  roots  and 
felt  for  the  box  and  drew 
it  out  and  opened  it  and 
took  out  the  little  kit- 
ten, the  one  with  the 
kinky  tail.  She  was  hot 
and  hungry  and  so  tired 
of  being  alone  that  the 
vehemence  of  her  small 
cry  showed  him  the  back 
of  her  throat  and  flat- 
tened her  ears.  He  picked 
her  up  and  held  her  to 
comfort  her,  finding  no 
comfort  himself  in  the 
embrace.  He  looked  at 
her,  comparing  her 
point  by  point  with  the 
love  he  had  lost.  As  he 
looked  the  tears  ran 
again  down  his  face,  but 
the  kitten  didn't  see 
them  the  way  the  cat 
would  have  done. 

She  held  her  foolish 
head  a  little  to  one  side, 
watching  him  watching 
her.  There  were  two 
straight  lines  from  the 
outer  edges  of  her  wide,  wide  ears  down  to  the 
little  pointed  chin,  the  lines  broken  by  a  defi- 
ance of  stiff  white  whiskers.  Her  little  paws  were 
oval  and  brown  and  then  the  color  faded  from 
brown  to  chocolate  and  from  chocolate  to 
golden  brown  and  then  to  fawn  and  so  through 
smoke  color,  mist  color  and  palest,  softest  pink 
till  the  eye  could  seecolorno  longerand  the  legs 
were  white  as  a  cockatoo's  feather,  white  as  the 
white  of  her  plump  and  jutting  breast.  But 
just  as  the  breast  was  plump  only  to  the  eye 
while  the  fingers  discovered  it  to  be  made  of 
delicate,  paper-thin,  knife-edged  bone,  so  the 
white  of  her  breast  when  his  fingers  ran 
through  it  displayed  new  depths  of  whiteness 
at  the  roots,  ever  whiter,  whiter,  as  it  was 
closer  to  the  skin.  He  knew  that  she  would 
darken  to  the  color  Amanda  had  worn,  but 
now  all  her  color  was  in  her  ears  and  her  nose 
and  her  tail  and  her  tender  paws,  and  across 
her  loins  a  moth-pale  cloud  no  more  than  the 
color  of  smoke  on  a  sunny  day. 


By  GEORGIE  STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH 

The  hippopotamus's  face 
Would  frighten  nightmares  in 

their  stalls, 
lie  has  no  shrecl  of  syiphlike 
grace. 

llis  hide  would  challenge 
cohhiers'  awls. 

Yet  though  he's  ugly  (see  ahove). 
The  happy  hippo  never  fusses. 
For  he's  the  spit  and  image  of 
All  other  hippopotamuses. 

So  waste  no  pity  on  the  critter. 
But  save  it  for  the  girl  who 
heckles 

Her  fates  because — oh,  bitter! 

Bitter!— 
She  has  a  tiirned-up  nose  with 
freckles! 


"I'll  have  to  call  you  'he'  or  'Tom,' "  he ; 
to  her,  and  she  answered  him  in  her 
voice.  He  didn't  mean  to  hide  her,  di 
mean  to  start  over  again  the  business  of  si 
ing  food  and  time  for  her.  He  would  keep  a 
from  the  house  until  the  Pollocks  had 
time  to  drive  too  far  to  be  worth  their  cor 
back,  that  was  all.  He  expected  there'c 
some  sort  of  row  about  it,  but  after  ail 
people  had  offered  to  give  him  a  kitten,  ar 
anyway  it  didn't  particularly  matter. 

He  sat  holding 
kitten,  hoping  thai 
might  grow  to  look 
to  be  something 
her  mother.  Bui 
didn't  believe  mu( 
likenesses.  People 
to  be  like  themsi 
that  was  all.  It  se 
to  him  that  the,' 
was  a  much  worst 
than  anyone  had 
him,  full  of  loss  am 
ness  and  loneliness 
despair.  And  it  se 
to  him  that  no  one 
help  you  in  it— noi 
mother  or  father 
tainly,noryourbrQ 

nor  even   Hd 

posed  that  was  th? 
that  nobody  told 
they  never  told  yq 
they  just  weren't 
to  help. 

He  fished  intot: 
again,  brought 
brilliant,  jeweled 
and  held  it  agai: 
face  because  shI 
worn  it.  Then  he  s; 
kitten  looking 
with   her  mad, 
eager  eyes, 
slipped  her  motht 
lar  over  her  head 
too  big  for  her, ; 
heavy,  and  she 
away  under  the 
of  jewelry  and 
her  head  out  of 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground.  He  picked  it 
undid  it  and  buckled  it  round  her 
where  it  fitted  her  better,  and  she  rollec 
ground  in  an  ecstasy  of  exciteme 
scuffed  at  it  furiously  with  her  long  hi 
He  picked  her  up  suddenly  then  with 
of  tenderness  for  her,  and  held  her 
down  in  his  arms  like  a  baby  and 
her  under  her  chin.  She  protested  at  f 
struggled,  but  soon  her  eyes  narrow 
slits  with  pleasure,  and  she  burst  int 
expert,  irregular  purr. 

Tim  lowered  his  head  to  listen  to 
face  suddenly  alive  with  the  convict 
this  was  the  first  time  she  had  purred 
had  taught  her  to  do  it.  He  would  nev 
Amanda,  never,  never.  But  it  came 
while  he  held  the  kitten  and  scrat(] 
chin  and  listened  that  there  might 
thing  quite  wonderful  in  loving  sc 
younger,  something  small  and  weak 
and  dependent  on  him. 


WILL  YOUR  CHILD  BE  '<JUST  LIKE  YOU''?J 
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in  their  children ;  and  if  they  see  such  symptoms 
developing  they'll  need  professional  help  to 
find  the  causes  and  correct  them. 

Certainly  it  would  be  foolish  and  risky  for 
any  parent  or  professional  person  to  think  he 
could  deliberately  create  a  certain  precon- 
ceived type  or  degree  of  individuality  in  a 
child  by  applying  special  pressures.  Parents 
fail  often  enough  when  they  are  merely  trying 
to  pass  on  interests  to  their  children — such  as 
music  or  athletics  or  cards  or  gardening.  The 
child  often  ends  up  with  an  aversion  instead. 
To  try  to  manipulate  the  shape  of  a  child's 
personality  would  be  a  hundred  times  more 
complex.  It  would  also  imply  that  the  parent 
was  too  anxious  or  too  domineering,  and  these 
attitudes  would  have  an  influence  quite  differ- 
ent froin  what  the  parent  was  planning. 


We  can  give  our  children  security 
set  reasonable  limits  on  their  general 
in  such  matters  as  politeness  and  d 
We  will  influence  them  greatly  by 
pie.  But  we  can't  succeed  in  foit 
into  a  specific  mold.  Fortunately,  jt 
are  too  busy  and  too  agreeable  to  ti 

"Young  Man  Luther,"  by  Erik 
(W.W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y., 
profound  and  fascinating  study  of 
through  which  the  adolescent  and  yc 
passes  as  he  builds  a  new  identity  fc 
out  of  his  past,  his  rebelliousness  and 
of  the  times,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Martin  Luther. 


Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  lor  hi 
letters  personally.  However,  ho  is  dclightc 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  inlcre 
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5-pc.  place  setting,  $36.75.  Inc.  Fed.  tax  . . .  special  savings  on  services  for  4, 8,  or  12. 


all  the  solid  silver  patterns  created  in  the  famous  Scandinavian  tradition,  Royal  Danish 
won  more  hearts  than  any  other.  It  will  win  a  special  place  in  yours,  for  its  beauty  starts 
adition  of  enduring  family  treasures,  helps  you  bring  up  your  children  happily  accustomed 
a  gracious  home.  ^ 

International  sterling.,  .loveliest,  by  design 


CREATED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


LADIES'  HOME  JC 


There's  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours: 


There's  no  other  dog  food  like  Ken -L- Rati 

'^/y/l'l^h     Lean     l^ed      l^/leat  *It'sArnciica'slargestsell(M-.f()rgo(Hlreas()n.K(Mi-l,-l^alii)iihasoxactly 

the  kind  of  nourisliment  today's  dogs  arc  known  to  need.  Protein-rich 
Lean  Red  Meat!  Choice  steaks,  chops,  and  roasts  of  Gov't.  Inspected  Horse  Meal  plus  other  essential  ingredients.  It's  one  of  the  few 
dog  foods  to  bear  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Seal  assuring  wholesoinoncss.  Don't  scrimp  with  scraps.  There's  oidy  one  dog  in  your 
life.  Let  him  eat  as  well  as  you  do  every  day.  PUT  YOUR  TRUST  IN  KEN-L-RATION  .  .  .  MORE  PEOPLE  DO! 
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PRINCESS  MAY, 
WHO  BECAME  QUEEN  MARY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 


s,  inhabited  by  highly  respectable,  old- 
ished  aristocratic  families;  for  the  prince 
rt  subscribed  to  that  school  of  thought 
believes  that  the  pleasure-loving  tend- 
of  such  a  character  as  Albert  Edward, 

;  of  Wales,  can  be  thwarted  by  environ- 
He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  this 
'  disproved. 

original  house  at  Sandringham  had 
lurned  almost  to  the  ground  in  1870  and 
ince  of  Wales  had  then  constructed  a 
long  mansion  of  harsh  orange  brick 
lite  stone  to  which,  as  the  years  went  by, 
>  always  adding  new  rooms  for  guests, 
ounds  about  the  house,  full  of  dells  and 
eminences,  and  the  lake  beneath  the 
terrace,  are  the  only  fine  features  of 
ngham,  for  the  house  itself,  built  and 
;d  in  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  English 

£  ,vas  dark  and  crowded  with  furniture 
th  the  knickknacks  which  the  Princess 

^  es  loved.  In  summertime  Sandringham 
■asant  because  of  its  garden.  In  the  win- 

t  as  exposed,  depressing  and  unrelievedly 

I  January  of  1 892  was  a  particularly  bad 
.  I  London  a  thick  yellow  fog  had  de- 
\i  I  at  Christmas  and  had  lasted  into  the 

ir.  The  lake  at  Sandringham  was  frozen 
'  nd  lively  games  of  ice  hockey  were  in 
J  s  on  it.  The  family  party  assembled  to 
b  It;  Prince  Eddy's  twenty-eighth  birth- 
,  'lich  occurred  on  January  eighth,  was 
r  ted  by  illness:  Princess  Victoria's  infiu- 
1  d  spread  to  the  Prince  of  Wales"  secre- 
,  I  Francis  Knollys;  to  Stephenson,  an- 
:i  ic'iiber  of  the  household;  and  to  Cap- 

ilford,  equerry  to  Prince  Eddy.  The 
ic  -  of  Wales  and  Princess  May  were  both 
;t I  rom  bad  colds.  Prince  George  was  still 
\  ik  state  after  his  recent  dangerous  at- 
,  1 1\  phoid  fever.  What  should  have  been 
ci  gathering  was  fast  becoming  sad  and 

ih. 

ay  before  his  birthday  Prince  Eddy  felt 
vhile  out  shooting.  The  ladies  went  to 
vith  the  shooters  at  Sir  Dighton 
house.  After  this  meal  Princess  May 


persuaded  Prince  Eddy  to  walk  back  with  her 
to  the  house,  where  Prince  George  took  his 
brother's  temperature  and  sent  him  up  to  bed. 
Princess  May  went  and  sat  with  Prince  Eddy 
in  his  small  bedroom  off  a  somber  corridor 
beyond  the  main  staircase  well.  This  narrow 
and  claustrophobic  little  room  has  a  bay  win- 
dow and  very  high  ceiling  and  is  next  door  to 
a  room  used  by  Prince  Eddy  and  his  brother  as 
their  study.  So  restricted  is  the  space  in  this 
room  that  Prince  Eddy,  lying  in  bed  by  the 
window,  could  stretch  out  his  arm  and  touch 
the  mantelpiece  with  his  hand. 

The  next  day.  Prince  Eddy's  birthday,  it  was 
realized  that  he,  too,  had  caught  the  influenza. 
"Froze  hard  in  the  night  &  a  little  snow  fell," 
Prince  George  wrote  in  his  diary.  "Answering 
telegrams  for  Eddy  &  writing  letters  all  day." 
Princess  May  was  helping,  too,  for  she  was  al- 
ready assuming  in  Prince  Eddy's  life  the  prac- 
tical role  she  had  long  played  in  that  of  her 
mother.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  always  ask- 
ing her  to  "keep  Eddy  up  to  the  mark";  "see 
that  Eddy  does  this.  May";  or  "May,  please 
do  see  that  Eddy  does  that."  In  London  in  the 
first  weeks  of  her  engagement  Princess  May's 
courage  had  begun  to  falter,  for  she  was  be- 
ginning dimly  to  realize  the  dimensions  of 
her  task.  She  had  gone  to  her  mother  and 
said,  "Do  you  think  I  can  really  take  this 
on.  Mama?"  "Of  course  you  can.  May," 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  sturdily  replied. 
Had  she  not  herself  "taken  on"  the  Duke 
of Teck? 

On  the  morning  of  his  birthday  Prince  Eddy 
managed  to  walk  slowly  downstairs  to  look  at 
his  presents.  He  returned  to  his  room,  unable 
to  attend  his  birthday  dinner.  There  was  still 
no  sense  of  danger,  still  less  of  impending 
calamity  among  the  inmates  of  Sandringham 
House.  Everybody  one  knew  had  had  the  in- 
fluenza that  winter.  Prince  Eddy's  family  and 
their  guests  were  all  taking  daily  doses  of 
quinine  as  a  precautionary  measure.  "Thanks 
so  much  for  kind  wishes,"  the  Princess  of 
Wales  telegraphed  lo  the  queen,  who  was  at 
Osborne  and  engaged  in  supervising  rehearsals 
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/y/je  job  of  c/egmg  -fheM... 
\/ety  good  iof  gum  message; 

WRITES  WASHINGTON  DENTIST  OF  THE  NEW  PRO 

clouMe.  dutu 

TOOTH  BRUSH  ^/ 


THE  INSIDE  STORY 

is  firm  blue  bristles  that 
polish  teeth  brighter  .  . . 


THE 

OUTSIDE  STORY 

is  gentle  white  bristles 
that  massage  gums  safely, 
automatically 


Dentists  in  all  49  states  are  hailing  the  new  PRO  Double 
Duty  Tooth  Brush  as  a  major  advance  in  modern  dental 
care.  The  reason:  Double  Duty  is  "two  brushes  in  one". 
Firm  blue  inside  bristles  do  a  thorough  job  of  polishing 
tooth  surfaces.  Gentle  white  outside  bristles  massage 
your  gums  towards  healthy  firmness  as  you  brush — 
without  scratching  or  irritation.  Try  the  PRO  Double 
DLity.  All  nylon  bristles,  or  a  new  combination:  n^ton 
with  a  natural  bristle  center.  And  for  your  children,  get 
the  new  PRO  Double  Duty  Child's  Brush  . . .  developed 
for  more  effective  care  of  youthful  teeth  and  gums. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 
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oPhen'me 

FEVER  BUSTERS 


Camph 


COLD  SORES,  GUM  BOILS 


Not  only  do  fever  blisters  heal  faster,  but  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens when  Campho-Phenique  is  used  on  cold  sores,  gum  boils. 
Wonderfully  soothing  too,  for  minor  burns,  poLson  ivy,  itching 
of  insect  bites.  And  Campho-Phenique  is  a  highly  effective, 
pain-relieving  antiseptic  for  minor  cuts  and  scratches  from 
paring  knives,  can  openers,  tin  cans,  etc.  Used  on  pimples, 
Campho-Phenique  helps  prevent  their  spread  and  re-infection. 
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BRITTLE, 
SPLITTING  NAILS 
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TO 


DO  ONE  SIMPLE  THING  .  .  .  drink  one  envelope  of  Knox 
Unflavored  Gefatine  (about  5^)  every  day  in  fruit  or  vegetable 
juice,  bouitfon  or  water.  In  study  after  study  medical  journafs 
report  Knox  Gelatine  and  only  Knox  Gelatine  offers  clinically 
accepted  proof  that  7  out  of  10  restore  brittle,  splitting  nails. 
Ask  your  doctor.  Accept  no  substitutes. 

PHYSICIANS:  Afl  published  medical  studies  were  conducted 
with  one  envelope  (115-120  grains)  of  Knox  Gelatine  daily. 
Reprints  on  request.  ©l«Si(  Kno.^  Gelatine,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  N  Y. 
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Festive  meals  can  be  so  easy! 

New  Pyrex  Golden  Casserole  goes  from  oven  to  table  in  its  own  gleaming 
cradle.  And  twin  candle  warmers  keep  food  hot  for  second  servings. 
Use  the  clear  glass  cover  as  an  extra  serving  dish.  2y2-qt.,  $6.95 
Pyrex  Carafe  with  candle  warmer  keeps  any  beverage  steaming  hot, 
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series  of  tableaux  vhants:  "Poor  Eddy 
ifluenza,  cannot  dine,  so  tiresome." 
the  ninth  of  January  Prince  Eddy  de- 
ed inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  Dr. 
ig  was  sent  for  to  assist  the  local  doctor, 
.aking  diagnosed  incipient  pneumonia 
11  as  influenza  and  telegraphed  for  Dr. 
Ibent,  who  reached  Sandringham  on  the 
On  the  eleventh  the  patient  was  "going 
ry  satisfactorily,"  his  head  was  clear,  his 
i  good,  he  could  speak  to  Princess  May 
'rince  George,  who  were  only  allowed  to 
It  him  over  the  top  of  the  screen  round 
;d.  On  the  morning  of  January  twelfth 
;  Eddy  was  "rather  worse."  On  the 
jnth  he  was  delirious,  shouting  at  "the 
if  his  voice"  about  his  regiment,  his 
;  and  his  brother  officers.  His  wandering 
flitted  also  round  his  life's  various  ro- 
and  he  frequently  cried  out,  "Helene! 
'"  His  fingernails  turned  blue  and  his 
re  livid.  The  physicians  feared  the  worst, 
ice  Eddy's  horrified  parents,  brother  and 
were  meanwhile  congregated  in  the 
sitting  room  next  to  his  bedroom.  With 
vere  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  and 
ss  May.  His  mother  went  often  to  sit  by 
's  bed,  fanning  him,  stroking  his  hair 
temples,  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 

le  very  early  morning  of  January  four- 
Prince  Eddy's  death  struggle  com- 
.  It  lasted  six  hours.  Mr.  Hervey,  the 
of  Wales'  domestic  chaplain,  stood 
the  prayers  for  the  dying.  At  the  head 
bed  sat  the  Princess  of  Wales,  holding 
ing  son's  hand  and  smiling  at  him 
Next  to  her  was  Princess  Victoria  and 
haring  a  chair  together,  were  Princess 
and  Princess  May.  Behind  these  were 
ike  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  the  Prince  of 
and  the  Duchess  of  Teck.  Dr.  taking 
leeling,  watching  Prince  Eddy's  pulse. 
George  knelt  at  the  other  side  of  the 
th  a  nurse  and  Dr.  Manby  beside  him. 
foot  of  the  bed  was  another  nurse,  Sis- 
oria,  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  Dr.  Broad- 
\t  9:35  that  morning  all  was  over. 
Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
le,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
d,  lay  dead. 

iudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
ingland  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  awful 
if  the  tragedy,  its  constitutional  impli- 
the  way  in  which  it  trod  upon  the 
the  young  prince's  engagement,  cre- 
stupendous  sensation  in  the  public 
Irhe  Duke  of  Clarence  had  had  little 
I  to  become  a  popular  ligure,  but  the 
lead  grief  was  none  the  less  genuine  for 
Is  illness  and  death  became  a  nine  days' 
J  in  London,  where  the  newsboys  were 
Ing  the  tidings  even  as  the  great  bell  of 
Inster  Abbey  commenced  to  toll  sol- 
liut  upon  the  frosty  January  air.  Soon 
lurch  bell  in  the  metropolis  was  tolling 


"This  is  an  overwhelming  misfortune!" 
Queen  Victoria  minuted  to  her  private  secre- 
tary, Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  on  January  four- 
teenth at  Osborne  House.  "One  is  too  much 
stunned  to  take  it  in  as  yet!  A  tragedy  too 
dreadful  for  words.  .  .  .  The  poor  parents  it  is 
too  dreadful  for  them  to  think  of!  &  the  poor 
young  Bride!" 

On  the  same  day  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  at 
Sandringham,  wrote  to  her  cousin,  the  queen: 

"My  aching,  broken  heart's  warmest  deep- 
est sympathy  goes  out  to  you  .  .  .  The  shade  of 
improvement  [on  January  eleventh]  was  alas! 
too  slight  to  build  upon  .  .  .  tho'  I  clung  to  hope 
even  through  the  terrible  watch  of  that  awful 


London,  so  it  was  throughout  the 
Telegrams  and  letters  of  sympathy 
d  Sandringham  House  and  Osborne, 
oik  and  Suff"olk  this  striking  tragedy 
especially  deeply,  for  the  country  peo- 
o||jist  Anglia  prided  themselves  on  having 
ce  of  Wales  and  his  family  upon  their 
death  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  the 
f  Princess  May  of  Teck  passed  quickly 
:lore  and  for  many  years  a  ballad  on 
pet  was  circulated  and  sung,  to  the  tune 
Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  at  East 
village  gatherings  and  in  the  village 


Alas  his  soul  it  has  departed, 
How  solemn  came  the  news. 
His  parents  brokenhearted. 
Their  darling  son  to  lose. 
With  sympathy  and  feeling. 
We  one  and  all  should  say, 
Uod  rest  his  soul  in  silence, 
Und  bless  the  Princess  May!" 

•reaved,  desolate  and  romantic  figure 
ss  May  of  Teck,  dressed  in  deepest 

1 1,  became  the  symbol  and  the  center 

u  an's  grief. 


never  to  be  forgotten  night  of  agony   It 

wrung  one's  heart  to  hear  Him  &  to  see  Alix's 
wretched,  imploring  face,  Bertie's  bowed  head 
&  poor  May's  dazed  misery.  ...  All  today  tele- 
grams have  been  pouring  in  &  I  have  been 
much  with  darling  Alix  &  the  dearest  girls  & 
angelic  George  who  is  a  lower  of  strength  to 
us  all!" 

Princess  May  also  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria: 
".  .  .  How  too  dear  &  touching  of  you  in  the 
midst  of  your  sorrow  to  write  to  poor  little 
me. . . .  Never  shall  I  forget  that  dreadful  night 
of  agony  and  suspense  as  we  sat  around  His 
bed  watching  Him  getting  weaker  &  weaker. 
When  Darling  Aunt  Alix  turned  to  Dr.  Laking 


&  said,  'Can  you  do  nothing  more  to  save 
Him'  &  he  shook  his  head,  the  despairing  look 
on  her  face  was  the  most  heart-rending  thing  I 
have  ever  seen.  ...  I  shall  always  look  back 
with  gratitude  to  your  great  kindness  to  dar- 
ling Eddy  and  me  at  Windsor  last  month.  It 
seems  years  ago.  .  .  ." 

In  a  long  letter  written  four  weeks  later  to 
Emily  Alcock  (her  Baltimore  friend).  Princess 
May  described  the  death  scene,  adding: 

"How  we  all  lived  ihro'  it  I  don't  know,  but 
God  gave  us  wonderful  strength  to  bear  up  for 
each  other's  sakes,  &  so  far  we  are  fairly  well 
tho'  the  fearful  heartache  still  remains  &  must 
do  so  for  a  long,  long  time.  For  his  beloved 


Here  are  two  lovely  arrangements 
that  can  be  made 

from  fall  flowers  found 
in  practically  any  garden. 

By  JANET  COTTIER 


IVild  barley,  picked  from  the  hedgerow, 
adds  a  delicate  touch  to  this  arrangettient 

of  chrysanthemtims  and  bridal-wreath  sprays. 


Rosemary  leaves, 

deep  purple  petunias, 

fall  asters  and  a  sprinkling  of 
perennial  babies'-breath 

make  a  lovely  bot4quet  with 
the  rosv-vellow  chrvsanthemiims. 


E 


ven  the  smallest  garden  will  produce 
enough  flowers  or  greenery  for  one  vase 
at  any  time  of  year.  The  garden  that 
contains  rosemary,  rue  orartemisia  will 
always  be  able  to  supply  some  decora- 
tive leaves  which  add  so  much  to  any 
arrangement.  In  these  two  bouquets 
the  diff'erent  shapes  of  the  leaves  and 
the  use  of  imaginative  containers  do 
much  to  enhance  the  eff"ect  of  the 
masses  of  chrysanthemums. 
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Mother  it  is  simply  too  dreadful.  .  .  .  What  a 
blessing  &  comfort  religion  is  to  one  at  such  a 
moment  of  intense  pain,  what  should  we  do 
without  faith?" 

The  Duke  of  Clarence's  body  was  taken 
to  Windsor  and  there  on  January  20,  1892, 
his  funeral  took  place.  The  "most  touching 
moment"  was  that  in  which  the  Duke  of  Teck 
handed  the  Prince  of  Wales  Princess  May's 
bridal  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  which  was 
then  laid  upon  the  coffin. 

On  the  day  of  Prince  Eddy's  funeral  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Neu  Strelitz  and 
attended  by  the  grand-ducal  family.  All  the 
blinds  in  the  little  North  German  town  were 


drawn  over  the  windows.  "I  dare  hardly  think 
of  the  poor  child,"  wrote  the  grand  duchess  to 
her  brother,  of  Princess  May,  "and  yet  I  do 
nothing  but  think  of  her,  feel  for  her,  cry  & 
sigh!  And  poor  Mary!  after  all.  to  come  to 
this!  no!  it  is  too  distressing.  My  heart 
prompted  me  at  once  to  set  off,  and  go  to  the 
sorrowing  ones,  but,  alas!  my  back  is  so  bad 
still.  I  dared  not  go  (I  cannot  bear  the  motion 
of  a  Carriage).  .  .  .  And  what  will  happen 
about  the  Trousseau!  who  will  pay  for  it  and 
for  all  the  expenses  incurred?  this  is  a  very 
serious  consideration  ...  it  is  hard  enough 
to  lose  poor  Eddy  but  to  be  still  more  ruined 
cannot  be  expected!" 


All  over  Europe  the  family  tragedy  at 
Sandringham  House  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. "At  Sousa  I  saw  in  a  little  weekly  pa- 
per the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  death," 
wrote  Lord  Ronald  Gower  in  his  diary.  "How 
quickly  the  orange  blossom  has  been  changed 
for  the  cypress  spray!" 

In  a  numbed  mood  and  without  hope. 
Princess  May  returned  with  her  parents  to 
White  Lodge — "a  sad  home  coming  for  me, 
such  a  contrast  to  my  happy  return  from 
Luton."  "It  is  so  difficult  to  begin  one's  old 
life  again  after  such  a  shock,"  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Alcock,  "even  reading,  of  which  I  am  so 
fond,  is  a  trouble  to  me  &  I  cannot  settle  down 


to  anything  As  for  writing  I  simply  can.< 

write  ...  for  it  is  so  dreadful  to  have  to  on 
the  wound  afresh." 

The  shocking  sight  of  Prince  Eddy's  deatt  ■ 
the  first  that  she  had  ever  witnessed— haun  j 
Princess  May.  Everything  had  been  given) 
her,  only  to  be  snatched  away  again.  L; 
looked  colorless  and  empty.  Resignation  to  ; 
will  of  God  was  the  keynote  of  most  of  the  - 
ters  she  received,  but  this  was  not  so  easy) 
attain.  She  sent  an  urgent  little  note  to  "deai  t 
Helene"  Bricka,  who  was  in  London:  "Pie; 
come  tomorrow  by  the  usual  train  and  br> 
yr  things  with  you  so  that  you  can  stay  her  - 
.  .  .  Yr  loving  miserable  May." 

In  the  second  week  of  February  the  Di; 
and  Duchess  of  Teck  and  Princess  May  we 
asked  to  come  to  Osborne  by  the  queen.  T  y 
traveled  down  to  Portsmouth  by  train,*\\e 
met  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Conn^u  t 
and  crossed  the  Solent  to  the  Isle  of  Wighn 
the  Royal  Yacht  Alberta.  Princess  May  li  d 
the  large,  white,  airy  house  with  its  gi  t 
sheet-glass  windows  looking  out  to  sea,  s 
dining  room  decorated  with  Winterhalter  p- 
traits,  its  pungent  and  beautifully  planted - 
boretum,  and  the  newly  completed  Intn 
wing.  Princess  May  planted  a  tree  in  the  ]  - 
den,  was  driven  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  d 
Norris  Castle,  and  was  shown  over  the  I  e 
Swiss  Cottage,  crammed  with  curios.  , 
saw  much  of  the  queen.  j 

"The  dear  girl  looks  like  a  crushed  flc 
but  is  resigned  &  quiet  &  gentle — it  does 
one  so  sad  for  her."  the  queen  wrote.  "SI 
grown  thinner,  but  otherwise  is  not  lookin; 
Mary  has  still  her  wonderful  elasticitv 
spirits  but  is  much  grieved  &  talks  a  gt  , 
about  it  all  &  has  given  me  every  pos> 
detail.  They  are  mast  sad." 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  nature  was,  a 
know,  buoyant  and  optimistic.  She  was  al 
very  religious  woman,  and  she  felt  that  nl 
ing  that  happened  in  life  could  be  with 
some  divine  purpose.  "God  is  so  loving| 
merciful,"  she  wrote  to  the  Empress  Fredfl 
about  this  time,  "one  feels  there  must  j 
silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud,  albeit  ouri 
dimmed  eyes  cannot  distinguish  it."  This  i 
of  course,  a  perfectly  sincere  sentiment  et 
already  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  perctid 
a  thin  silver  thread  of  hope.  Nor  was  Prir  ss 
Mary  Adelaide  alone  in  this.  The  queen  he 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  whole  of  Engid 
had  had  the  same  idea. 

The  death  before  marriage  of  the  heir  e- 
sumptive.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  meant  lai 
the  throne  of  England  must  tiescend  tdis 
only  brother.  Prince  George,  who  was  twi  y- 
six  years  old  and  unmarried.  Prince  Gige 
was  still  recovering  from  a  dangerous  a  cit, 
of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  now  convalesce,  a 
thin,  pale  youth.  His  nerves  were  shattenlflj 
his  brother's  death,  and  he  was  suffering  )ll|f 
insomnia.  Should  any  tragedy  remove  PuSi 
George  from  the  scene  his  eldest  sister,  ioi 
cess  Louise,  would  become  heiress  presipf 
tive.  Princess  Louise  was  highly  strunixrt 
also  apathetic.  She  was,  moreover,  marri  M 
a  subject,  the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  she  h  ■ 
this  time  only  one  child,  a  daughter.  For  !■  • 
reasons  it  was  not  considered  that  she  vB*"^" 
make  a  really  suitable  queen  regnant. 
it  had  become  vital  for  Prince  George  to  'B^  •' 
and  have  a  family.  U  ' 

"One  wishes  with  all  one's  heart,  tha»  : 
could  see  Georgie  &  Ernie,  suitably  &  fajB^'Osi 
married,  but  that  will  be  very  difficult "ed 
much  has  to  be  considered, — &  who  canB^te 
what  their  tastes  may  be,"  the  Empress" B'fei 
erick  wrote  to  her  mother  in  March  of 
" — &  whether  young  Ladies  will  be  for»tB%i 
ing  who  return  what  ever  feelings  //toB~*ll 
have!  I  am  sure  all  this  preoccupies  youU-M 
does  a  great  many  people  both  in  EnglarM'^ajic 
at  Darmstadt."  All  this  certainly  di(W'*9l(l 
occupy  Queen  Victoria,  but  in  her  dB^»ti 
opinion  the  young  lady  for  Prince  GeorfH'it^ 
already  found.  Prince  George  must  marBidliii 
cousin.  Princess  May.  B'*&\ 

In  1865  Princess  Dagmar  of  DenmarB<*)iii| 
been  engaged  to  the  heir  to  the  throB'!,''*j 
Russia,  the  Tsarcvitch  Nicholas,  who  haB 
before  their  marriage,  leaving  PrincessMtofQ 
mar  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  t^fioy 
Princess  May.  The  year  following  Ihe'WliBgf 
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tch  Nicholas'  death.  Princess  Dagmar  had 
arried  his  brother.  Alexander,  who  was  the 
;w  tsarevitch.  The  marriage  had  been  per- 
ctly  successful.  To  a  German  relative  who 
id  come  over  for  the  funeral  of  Prince  Albert 
ictor.  Queen  Victoria  remarked  that  "the 
esent  Empress  of  Russia  married  the  next 
other  and  it  is  a  most  happy  marriage  "' 
"From  London  I  hear  all  from  the  Queen 
jwnwards,  are  resolved  P[rince]  George  shall 
arry  May!"  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset  wrote 
her  diary,  "all,  except  P[rince]  George!" 
ad  Lady  Geraldine  been  acquainted  with  the 
;ts  of  the  situation,  instead  of  relying,  as 
ual,  on  idle  gossip,  she  would  also  have 
ded:  "All,  except  Princess  May." 
This  highly  delicate  subject  was,  obviously, 
ver  mentioned  to  Princess  May  at  this 
riod,  nor  was  it  even  being  adumbrated 
tween  the  Wales  and  Teck  parents.  But 
•incess  May  was  no  fool.  She  was  affronted 
'd  embarrassed  by  the  idea,  and  her  parents 
jnd  that  when,  in  March,  1892,  they  took 
abroad  to  recuperate  from  her  sorrow,  she 
'used  to  return  to  England  when  they  wished 
do  so.  Princess  May  was,  in  fact,  being 
shed  into  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
sitions  one  can  well  imagine  for  a  sensitive 
1.  Her  resistance  did  not  discourage  any  of 
•relations.  They  knew  her  to  be  dutiful  and 
riotic.  They  also  knew  that  she  had  always 
;d  her  cousin.  Prince  George. 
f\fter  leaving  Osborne  she  returned  briefly 
1  the  routine  life  of  White  Lodge.  Late  in 
,^Druary  her  father  took  her  down  to  East- 
lljrnc,  and  deposited  her  at  Compton  Place, 
tfouse  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
^lo  had  now  lent  it  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 


He  who  forgives  ends  the  quarrel. 

AFRICAN  PROVERB 


c'Vales.  This  visit  was  timed  to  cover  the  day 
o'vhich  Princess  May  should  have  been  mar- 
r  to  Prince  Eddy,  February  twenty-seventh. 

he  family  at  Compton  Place  were  very 
tt  ched.  The  Prince  of  Wales  looked  aged 
a  worn.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  exquisite 
ir'irmourning:  a  black  coif  edged  with  white 
o'  er  head  by  day,  a  black  veil  hanging  down 
h  back  in  the  evening,  she  moved  about  the 
b  ie  with  a  brave,  melancholy  smile.  The 
p  JOSS  and  all  her  family  were  enchantingly 
k  to  Princess  May:  "May  has  become  the 
cl  1  iifthe  Waleses,"  the  Duke  of  Teck  wrote 
tc  IS  sisters  at  Reinthal,  "I  foresee  that  she 
w  be  very  much  taken  up  with  them."  At 
E  bourne.  Princess  May  went  out  with  her 
cc  ins  in  a  wagonette  along  the  downs.  She 
Wi  shopping  with  Prince  George,  and  played 
b(  |ue  with  him  every  evening,  both  before 
ar  .ifter  dinner.  Prince  George  had  loved  his 
br  ler  Eddy  dearly,  with  the«protective  love 
of  ■>tropg  character  for  a  weak  one.  He  liked 
to  i|k  to  Princess  May  about  his  "darling 
be  ■  as  he  called  Prince  Eddy.  For  the  rest  of 
hi:  fe  he  always  wrote  his  letters  with  Prince 
E(  s  pen.  Their  common  desolation  was  be- 
gii  ng  to  draw  Prince  George  and  Princess 
M  together. 

February  twenty-seventh.  Princess  May 
m  her  diary:  "Chilly  damp  day.  This 
;i  very  sad  one  for  me  for  it  was  to  have 
our  wedding  day.  'Es  war  zu  schon 
cn,  es  hat  nicht  sollen  .win.''  .  .  ." 
der  this  entry  is  another  one,  written 
ive  years  later  in  Queen  Mary's  hand:  "1 
his  diary  again  in  1947,  when  I  was  80, 
It  compelled  to  add  that  the  kind  'Uncle 
>'  &  "Motherdear'  gave  me  a  beautiful 
of  diamonds  which  they  had  destined 
.  as  a  wedding  present,  as  well  as  a  lovely 
ng  bag,  which  darling  Eddy  had  ordered 
e  as  a  wedding  gift.  I  remember  1  felt 
ime  by  this  kind  thought." 
erninedaysat  Eastbourne.  Princess  May 
'  led  to  White  Lodge.  "Mama,"  she  wrote 
diary,  "was  delighted  to  see  me  again." 

Duke  of  Cambridge  had  offered  to  lend 
other's  old  home,  Kew  Cottage,  to  the 
,  thinking  for  some  not  very  apparent 


reason  that  this  abode  would  provide  them 
with  a  salutary  change.  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide, who  was  temperamentally  incapable  of 
remaining  downcast  for  long,  had  quite  an- 
other scheme  on  foot.  "I  am  very  anxious  that 
May  should  have  an  entire  change,  and 
greatly  tempted  to  accept  Lady  Wolverton's 
proposal,  that  we  should  go  out  to  the  sunny 
south  with  her,  to  a  villa  she  intends  taking 
somewhere  on  the  Riviera,"  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  in  February, 
1 892.  On  the  twenth-fourth  of  the  same  month 
she  was  telling  the  Empress  Frederick  that 
"We  hope  in  about  a  fortnight  to  start  for  the 
Riviera,  on  a  visit  to  dear  Lady  Wolverton." 


It  seems  pernickety  to  point  out  that  dear 
Lady  Wolverton's  "proposal"  had  as  a  matter 
of  hard  fact  been  made  at  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide's suggestion.  Lady  Wolverton  was  one  of 
the  select  band  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck's 
wealthy  friends.  She  was  perfectly  ready  to 
take  a  villa  on  the  Riviera  and  to  invite  her 
grief-stricken  royal  friends  to  live  in  it  with 
her.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  requested  that 
this  villa  should  be  at  Menton.  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  had  learned,  with  interest,  that  the 
whole  Wales  family  was  proceeding  to  a  hotel 
at  Cap  Martin,  a  shady,  rocky  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  azure  Mediterranean 
sea  just  two  driving  miles  from  Menton. 


We  may  recall,  from  many  years  earlier,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  never  felt  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  ample  cousin.  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide. The  tragedy  at  Sandringham  had  flung 
them  together,  but  the  prince  was  now  on  the 
rebound  and  felt  that  he  had  possibly  seen 
enough  of  his  cousin  for  the  time  being.  And 
was  there  not  something  vaguely  indiscreet,  if 
not  indecent,  in  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  planting 
her  daughter  thus  on  the  Waleses"  doorstep? 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  as  determined  as 
everyone  else  that  Prince  George  must  marry 
Princess  May,  and  he  wished  them  to  see  much 
of  each  other  both  in  the  South  of  France  and 
elsewhere,  but  he  judged  it  would  look  better 
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if  the  Teck  and  Wolverton  contingent  was 
stationed  some  way  off  along  the  coast — say, 
at  Cannes? 

On  the  ninth  of  March— "horrible,  cold, 
snowy  day,"  Princess  May  noted  in  her  diary — 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  Princess  May, 
with  Lady  Katty  Coke,  Lady  Eva  Greville  and 
four  domestics,  left  Victoria  Station  for 
Cannes. 

Lady  Wolverton  had  leased  the  Villa  Clem- 
entine for  her  guests.  Here  they  stayed  until 
the  beginning  of  May. 

"Lady  Wolverton"s  villa  is  charming  &  very 
gemiitlich,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Teck,  "the  ter- 
raced garden  is  filled  with  palms,  and  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees  overloaded  with  fruit.  • 
All  possible  sorts  of  Southern  flowering 
plants." 

"We  are  most  fortunate  in  the  charming 
Villa  dear  Lady  Wolverton  had  been  able  to 
secure,  much  the  nicest  of  all  I  have  seen  at 
Cannes  for  it  is  fitted  up  in  English  taste  and 
with  all  home  comforts,"  wrote  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  to  Queen  Victoria,  "and  as  it  stands 
in  its  own  delightful  and  very  extensive  garden, 
rather  above  and  quite  out  of  the  town  itself, 
we  were  quite  pour  nous  and  able  to  see  as 
much  eras  little,  as  we  liked  of  our  friends,  and 
acquaintances!  no  small  advantage  truly!" 

Cannes  was  full  of  English  visitors  that 
spring.  The  Tecks  found  a  multitude  of  Lon- 
don friends  and  acquaintances,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  other  German  royalties. 
Princess  May's  spirits  began  to  revive.  In  her 
mother's  words  she  "lost  that  sad,  iicorvlook, 
her  face  wore,  ever  since  her  and  our  great 
sorrow  and  [she]  is  more  like  her  old  self." 

On  March  twenty-fourth  Princess  May 
wrote  a  long  and  disarming  letter  to  Madame 
Bricka :  "Bien  chcre  Amie,  write  me  one  of  yr 
clever  letters  &  tell  me  of  anything  interesting 
qui  se  passe  in  the  scientific,  thinking  world, 
here  I  hear  too  much  gossip  &  one  is  inclined 
to  sleep,  tho'  this  must  not  happen  to  me,  so  I 
read  as  much  as  possible. ...  I  moralise  a  good 
deal  to  myself  but  this  doesn't  help  much — 
When  I  see  people  chaffing  each  other,  talking 
in  a  flighty  way,  I  think  of  the  tragedy  of  2 
months  ago  &  wonder  'How  can  they  go  on 
like  this  when  there  is  so  much  sadness  in  the 
world',  quite  forgetting  that  they  have  not  suf- 
fered as  I  have  &  do  suffer — Curious  how 
thoughtful  sorrow  makes  one — Please  don't 
think  by  this  that  I  am  always  unhappy,  only 
sometimes  I  feel  rather  miserable  &  it  does  me 
good  to  talk  out  my  feelings  to  so  sympathetic 
a  ear  as  your's.  Darling  Alge  I  hope  will  come 
for  his  holidays  [from  Eton],  I  am  longing  for 
one  of  the  boys,  I  must  say  I  do  like  men  & 
here  I  see  nothing  but  women,  women,  women, 
except  Papa  &  he  don't  count  to  talk  to— I  am 
indeed  a  funny  person.  Goodbye  dearest 
Helene  Yr  fondly  devoted  'C/iere  Adoree.'" 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  instinct  had  been 
justified,  for  this  unexacting,  easy  life  in  a 
southern,  flower-decked  land  formed  a  real 
antidote  to  Princess  May's  experiences  that 
January  in  England.  The  Tecks  made  many  ex- 
peditions into  the  country  behind  Cannes,  and 
went  to  many  quiet  luncheons  at  neighboring 
villas.  "I  have  enjoyed  seeing  so  many  lovely 
new  places,"  wrote  Princess  May.  "Mama  is 
quite  happy  here.  Papa  is  as  usual  rather  try- 


ing but  we  are  accustomed  to  this,  wherevei 
we  are  c'est  loujours  la  irteine  histoire .'" 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their 
family  had  reached  Cap  Martin  on  March 
ninth,  the  very  day  the  Tecks  set  out  from 
England.  For  three  weeks  they  gave  their  rela- 
tives no  sign  of  life;  then  on  March  twenty- 
ninth  Prince  George  sent  Princess  May  a  little 
note: 

"Papa  &  I  are  coming  over  to  Cannes  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  week  for  a  few  days  (in- 
cog.) &  so  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  then,  we  hope- 
one  day  you  will  give  us  a  little  dinner,  we  are 
going  to  stay  at  a  quiet  hotel,  only  don't  say 
anything  about  it.  The  others  will  remain 
here. . . .  Goodbye  dear  "Miss  May" . . .  everyr 
loving  old  cousin  Georgie." 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  remain  incognito  at  Cannes,  es- 
pecially with  his  yacht,  the  Nerine,  mooredln 
the  harbor,  and  while  he  and  his  son  were  visit- 
ing Princess  May  and  her  parents  daily.  Their 
presence  at  Cannes  caused  a  flurry  of  excite-^ 
ment  both  among  the  English  residents  and 
the  public  back  in  England.  "This  visit  of  the 
P.  of  W.  and  Prince  George  is  evidently  lookec 
upon  as  a  feeler,  &  Prince  George  seems  tc 
have  spent  every  possible  moment  at  the  vilk 
that  he  could,  &  often  went  when  his  fathe; 
was  not  there,"  wrote  a  White  Lodge  neighbo 
then  staying  in  Cannes  with  her  daughter* 
Galignani  already  predicted  an  engagement 
and  the  English  newspapers  meticulously  rcj 
corded  for  their  readers  every  movement,  a 
Cannes,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  son 
"Your  account  of  Princess  May's  improve 
health  &  spirits  makes  it  the  more  probabl, 
that  the  engagement  of  the  young  couple  ma 
ere  this  have  been  settled,"  an  acquaintance  ( 
the  Tecks  wrote  from  England.  "I  am  sure 
would  please  the  entire  English  nation." 

Whenever  Princess  May  appeared  in  tt 
streets  of  Cannes  she  was  mobbed  by  syni 
pathizers.  During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  ( 
Wales  and  Prince  George  she  went  with  thei] 
to  the  flower  market,  a  scene  described  bytl 
Duke  of  Teck:  "The  flower-market  of  thj 
place  is  very  pretty  and  is  open  until  noon- 
lilac,  carnations,  roses,  violets  and  all  sorts 
flowers  from  the  country.  We  have  alreai 
been  there  three  times,  only  we  can't  stay  ti 
long,  as  people  recognise  us  at  once  and  M 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  crowd.  Before  we  l 
the  market  yesterday  several  women  and 
derly  gentlemen  offered  May  bouquets  of  t 
most  wonderful  flowers.  It  was  really  vfj 
touching.  The  Prince  and  Georgy,  who  acco 
panied  us,  were  completely  enchanted  by  t 
show  of  well-bred  sentiment  towards  May 
the  part  of  perfect  strangers.  In  the  end  tt 
had  to  carry  all  the  flowers  to  the  place  wh 
our  carriage  was  waiting,  as  I  had  both 
hands  full  of  purchases  for  the  Princess 
Wales." 

Later  in  April  the  Teck  party  went  to  see' 
Waleses  at  Cap  Martin,  and  on  April  tw! 
tieth  the  latter  stayed  three  days  in  Can 
before  moving  on  to  Hyeres. 

The  Tecks  now  went  with  their  daughtei 
the  court  of  King  William  II  of  Wiirttem 
at  Stuttgart.  They  intended  to  pay  their  ri 
tions  there  only  a  short  visit,  but  Princess 
did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  England.  ' 
reason  why  we  are  always  putting  off 
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)  death  of  Prince  Eddy  had  forced  upon 
jther  a  position  of  national  and  imperial 
tance  for  which  he  had  received  no  train- 
also  caused  his  father  and  his  mother  to 
.  him  more  dearly:  "You  know  my 
ie,"  wrote  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  July, 
"that  you  are  everything  to  us  now— & 
;  ;ive  us  (iouhle  affection  for  the  one  that 
ine  before  us!"  Shortly  before  Prince 
:  e"s  engagement  his  mother  wrote  to  him 
[    'bond  of  love  between  us — that  of 
I  r  &  child — which  nothing  can  ever 
sh  or  render  less  binding— &  nothing  & 
'  can  or  shall  ever  come  between  me  & 
rling  Georgie  boy." 

:  )ukc  of  York's  life  had  suffered  from  a 
I  )my — the  cosseting  he  received  from 

I  her  contrasting  sharply  with  the  bluff, 
:  ,e  aboard  a  man  o'  war.  His  tastes  were, 

;  character,  strongly  marked  and  sim- 

e  had  none  of  the  problems  nor  the 
I  ;ies  to  dissipation  of  the  Duke  of 

;e.  The  Duke     Yo'-^  -eqi''--f'^ 
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return  to  England  is  the  rumour  of  a  new  en- 
gagement for  May,"  the  Duke  of  Teck  ex- 
plained to  his  sister.  "We  have  not  spoken  to 
her  about  it,  but  it  seems  she  feels  frightened 
by  the  prospect  of  an  early  return  home." 

While  she  was  at  Ludwigsburg  Princess  May 
celebrated  her  twenty-fifth  birthday.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Wiirttemberg  gave  a  luncheon 
party  and  a  dinner  party  in  honor  of  this  event. 
Princess  May,  whose  German  was  more  fluent 
than  she  cared  to  admit,  rather  enjoyed  talking 
to  the  young  officers.  In  another  of  her  letters 
to  Helene  Bricka  she  writes,  from  Ludwigs- 
burg: "Yes  I  do  not  know  myself,  I  wish  I  did. 


Just  now  my  character  is  in  a  funny  state  of 
bewilderment  &  uncertainty,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant. .  .  .  Yesterday  we  went  to  a  charming  re- 
view here,  &  then  there  was  a  large  lunch  for 
the  Officers.  I  talked  a  great  deal  of  German 
to  those  I  knew  &  many  were  presented  to  me 
so  I  had  to  talk.  J  felt  I  was  a  succes  &  was  de- 
lighted. . . .  You  will  say  'oh  dear  how  vain  the 
child  has  become!'  Que  voiilez-voiis ?  In  fact 
just  at  this  moment  I  am  very  good  &  indus- 
trious reading  German  books,  fancy  me  doing 
this  and  actually  understanding  it,  wonders 
will  never  cease!" 

Exactly  eight  days  after  this  twenty-fifth 
birthday.  King  William  of  Wiirttemberg  told 
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Teck — for  Prince  George, 
heir  presumptive,  had  been 
his  cousin  Princess  Marie's  cl' 
1891.  On  June  sixteenth  the.,  ^j^^ 
with  Aunt  Vera  Wiirttemberg^  ^^^.j 
Marie  Edinburgh.  "Aunt  M 
flourishing  &  seems  delighted  '^^^ 
gagement,"  Princess  May  recordei 

"Mary,  &  May  &  Francis  have 
England  looking  well  &  with  reco\. 
its,"  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  wr.'"^ 


cousin  the  queen  on  July  11,  1892. 

Uncle  George  Cambridge  had  f 
and  frequent  confabulations  that  s 


ing 
to 
at 


summer  with  Lady  Geraldine  Some, 
constant  topic  Princess  May's  future.  \ 
recall  that  as  a  young  man  the  Duke  of  Ca  i. 
bridge  had  married  an  actress,  for  love.  An 
elderly  romantic,  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
notion  that  his  niece  should  now  marry  her 
dead  fiance's  brother — although,  most  il- 
logically,  he  had  been  only  too  delighted  at 
Princess  May's  engagement  to  Prince  Eddy,  a 
man  she  did  not  love.  He  regarded  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  marriage  with  Prince  George  as 
"unseemly  and  unfeeling  and  horrible."  Queen 
Victoria  had  taken  him  into  her  confidence  in 
this  matter,  telling  him  that  Tsar  Alexander 
Ill's  marriage  to  Princess  Dagmar  of  Den- 
mark had  proved  most  successful — and 
shrewdly  adding,  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
amazement,  "You  know  May  never  was  in 
love  with  poor  Eddy!" 

The  announcement  of  Princess  Marie  of 
Edinburgh's  engagement  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Rumania  shocked  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  his  confidante  Lady  Geraldine.  "Dis- 
gusted," wrote  Lady  Geraldine  in  her  diary, 
"to  see  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of 
poor  pretty  nice  P.  Marie  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
P.  of  Roumanian]  it  does  seem  too  cruel  a 
shame  to  cart  that  nice  pretty  girl  off  to  semi- 
barbaric  Roumania  and  a  man  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  Europe  desperately  in  love  with  an- 
other woman — to  clear  the  way  for  May!!! 
too  bad."  What  was  in  fiict  to  Lady  Gerald- 
ine's  eye  "too  bad"  was  the  nascent  suspicion 
that,  after  all  and  in  spite  of  everything,  she 
might  yet  live  to  see  Princess  May  upon  the 
throne  of  England. 

Coming  back  in  July,  1892,  Princess  May 
and  her  family  peacefully  ensconced  them- 
selves for  the  summer  in  White  Lodge.  The 
summer  passed.  The  autumn  passed.  The 
winter,  laden  with  ominous  memories,  was 
once  more  upon  the  bereaved  royal  family  of 
England. 

On  November  twenty-ninth  Princess  May 
and  her  parents  went  to  stay  at  Sandringham, 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales'  birthday,  and  to  be  with  her  on  the 
mournful  anniversary  of  December  third — 
the  day  of  the  Luton  Hoo  engagement  in  1 891 . 
"Embarrassing,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Teck  to 
his  sister,  "but  we  have  to  do  it."  The  Princess 
of  Wales'  birthday  proved  sopping  wet. 
"Poured,"  wrote  Princess  May  in  her  diary. 
"Motherdear's  birthday.  At  1 1  she  was  given 
her  presents,  some  of  them  quite  lovely,  she 
was  terribly  upset,  poor  thing.  We  went  out  to 
lunch  in  a  tent  with  the  shooters,  dreadful 
weather.  .  .  .  After  tea  I  played  bezique  with 
George. . . .  The  band  played  during  and  after 
dinner." 

On  December  second  "Ella  and  Serge  of 
Russia" — the  Grand  Duke  Serge  of  Russia 
and  his  wife — came  to  Sandringham.  On 
December  third  Princess  May  noted  in  her 
diary:  "Dull  wet  day.  This  day  last  year  was 
our  engagement  day,  such  a  sad  contrast." 
On  the  day  before  the  Tecks  left,  they  were 
taken  into  Prince  Eddy's  bedroom,  which  was 
kept  in  perfect  running  order,  just  as  though 
he  were  alive.  A  fire  burned  in  the  little  grate, 
flowers  stood  about  in  vases,  the  bed  was  cov- 
ered with  a  stitecn  Union  Jack,  even  his  soap 
and  his  hairbrushes  had  been  religiously  pre- 
served. They  then  proceeded  to  Sandringham 
church,  to  gaze  upon  the  memorial  window 
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ing  but  we  are  accustomed  to  this,  wherevei 
we  are  c'est  toujours  la  memo  histoire !" 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their 
family  had  reached  Cap  Martin  on  March 
ninth,  the  very  day  the  Tecks  set  out  from 
England.  For  three  weeks  they  gave  their  rela- 
tives no  sign  of  life;  then  on  March  twenty- 
ninth  Prince  George  sent  Princess  May  a  little 
note: 

"Papa  &  I  are  coming  over  to  Cannes  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  week  for  a  few  days  (in- 
cog.) &  so  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  then,  we  hope 
one  day  you  will  give  us  a  little  dinner,  we  are 
going  to  stay  at  a  quiet  hotel,  only  don't  say 
anything  about  it.  The  others  will  remain 

here  Goodbye  dear  'Miss  May' . . .  everyi 

loving  old  cousin  Georgie." 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  remain  incognito  at  Cannes,  es- 
pecially with  his  yacht,  the  Nerine,  moorecfir 
the  harbor,  and  while  he  and  his  son  were  vi^t 
ing  Princess  May  and  her  parents  daily.  Theii 
*  Cannes  caused  a  flurry  of  excite; 

—  "Hpntc  qn<  ™ 

his  tomb  at  Windsor.  On  this  day  rina 
George  sent  a  note  to  Princess  M;i\  i 
plied  to  his  letter:  "It  was  most  dc\i 
of  you  to  write  to  me  and  I  am  s( .  l 
Yes  indeed  the  14th  was  a  terrible 
us  all  &  I  need  hardly  assure  how  ni 
thoughts  and  prayers  were  with  pnor  r 
Motherdear&  you  all  the  whole  day.  h 
we  ever  lived  through  the  dreadful  t 
perfect  wonder  to  me.  We  spent  sor  r 
in  the  chapel  at  Windsor  on  Saturd;  t 
beautiful  it  is  and  how  calmly  &  r  i 
our  Loved  One  lies  there  at  rest  fror 
cares  of  this  world.  God  be  with  us  >  k 
us  bear  our  cross  is  the  fervent  prayer  yon 
very  loving  cousin — May." 

So  did  a  common  sorrow  unite  in  s\  \ 
two  persons  ideally  suited  to  make  th^  n 
and  often  lonely — journey  through 
gether.  Fate  had,  like  a  capricious  dra  i 
prepared  and  then  torn  up  a  first  skn 
Princess  May's  career.  The  next,  anlii 
version  was  in  every  way  happier  an  to 
hopeful  than  the  first. 

It  is  now  the  moment  for  us  to  c  sioi 
Prince  George  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Yo 


At  a  decent  interval  after  the  di.atl ' 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Queen  Victoria  con  i 
dukedom  upon  the  new  heir  presunui 
her  throne.  Prince  George  was  gazette  !)U 
of  York  in  May,  1892,  not  long  after  thVa! 
and  Teck  families  had  met  at  Cannes. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  in  every  v 
diametric  opposite  of  his  dead  brot  . 
Duke  of  Clarence.  Physically  he  v\as  :i; 
He  had  fair  brown  hair,  bright  blue  c\  in 
beard.  His  lips  were  very  red.  Prince  so- 
was  far  more  spirited  than  Prince  E. 
been;  he  was  neither  limp  nor  lung 
independent-minded,  candid,  straight!  nai 
and  had  a  very  high  sense  of  duty. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  'n 
George  had  two  all-absorbing  passio  m 
life:  shooting,  and  his  beautiful  deaf  i; 
The  predominant  part  played  in  the  i 
York's  early  life  by  his  mother  can  h  il; 
exaggerated.  The  future  Queen  Alexa  ra 
spired  and  exacted  devotion  in  her  ildr 

Prince  George's  naval  career  had  t  u 
separated  him  from  his  family  f 
periods.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  a 
intermittent  a  correspondent  as  the  Du 
Teck,  but  when  she  did  write  to  hei 
son  she  did  so  with  great  charm  and 

"I  must  write  these  few  lines  the  li 
of  this  dear  old  year  just  to  tell  you 
dreadfully  I  missed  you  for  Xmas,"  sl 
to  Prince  George  on  the  "last  day  ol 
year"  in  1889.  "There  were  all  thet! 
Christmas  presents]  excepting  yrs  &  th 
all  their  cheery  voices  excepting  the.( 
of  all  &  yr  bright  little  face  with  its  ti 
snout  oh  I  did  miss  it  &  really  shec 
secret  tear  for  my  Georgie  dear!" 

Prince  George's  three  sisters  lived  i 
of  prolonged  childhood.  This  curious 
atmosphere  was  also  due  to  their 
who  could  never  grasp  that  her  chik 
for  that  matter  her  grandchildren— h; 
become  grown-up  people.  When 
George  was  nearly  twenty-live  she  w( 
write  of  "his  dear  tear  stained  little  f 
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e  death  of  Prince  Eddy  had  forced  upon 
other  a  position  of  national  and  imperial 
rtance  for  which  he  had  received  no  train- 
t  also  caused  his  father  and  his  mother  to 
him  more  dearly:  "You  know  my 
I  lie,"  wrote  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  July, 
J:  "that  you  are  everything  to  us  now — & 
I  give  us  double  affection  for  the  one  that 
jione  before  us!"  Shortly  before  Prince 

I  ;e's  engagement  his  mother  wrote  to  him 

"bond  of  love  between  us — that  of 
)|er  &  child — which  nothing  can  ever 
-jlish  or  render  less  binding— &  nothing  & 
)[Y  can  or  shall  ever  come  between  me  & 
i  rling  Georgie  boy." 

[I  )ul<e  of  York's  life  had  suffered  from  a 
\  omy — the  cosseting  he  received  from 
:)ther  contrasting  sharply  with  the  bluff, 
(1  fe  aboard  a  man  o'  war.  His  tastes  were, 
!  s  character,  strongly  marked  and  sim- 
ple had  none  of  the  problems  nor  the 
deles  to  dissipation  of  the  Duke  of 

II  ce.  The  Duke  of  York  required  neither 
n  IS  nor  dragooning.  What  he  needed 
;  An  iage  with  a  woman  of  superior  intel- 
I  and  superior  education,  who  could  un- 
i(|  him  from  his 
Jve  adulation 

mother. 
^  ady  before 
n  Albert  Vic- 
's ;ath  the  ques- 
1,1  a  bride  for 
[other  Prince 
-■i  -  had  begun 

I  rcise  Queen 
t(  a.  The  queen 
1   mind  one  of 

I I  elder  Edin- 
■g  princesses, 
n  George  did, 
f;  ,  feel  drawn 
a  the  golden- 
r  Princess 
ri  if  Edinburgh, 
C  sin  "Missy," 

i  1X91  she  was 
v  iccn.  He  was, 
a-  r,  personally 
id  lOLit  marriage 

I  llKit  he  was 

y  ng.  To  Prin- 
s  Missy  her 
js  George  was, 
,ei  vn  words,  "a 
jvi  chum";  but 
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iicjot  attract  her.  Had  she  shown  signs  of 
)0  ing  to  his  nascent  affection.  Prince 
)ri  would  have  liked  to  marry  her;  but 
n  ijthat  hypothetical  case  he  had  no  wish 
Qa|/  in  a  hurry. 

n  12  a  tentative  proposal  of  marriage  on 
ic(  ieorge's  behalf  was  made  to  the  Edin- 
gh^irents,  who  submitted  it  to  their  daugh- 
Pri;ess  Marie.  Influenced  by  her  govem- 
a  veil  as  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
ioi  to  marry  her  cousin,  she  turned  it 
ra.:!  was  very  shortly  after  tfris'that  the 
:hi  of 'Edinburgh  contrived  the  engage- 
it  i  ler  daughter  with  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
iiei  )llern-Sigmaringen,  the  adopted  heir 
lan!  to  the  rickety  Rumanian  throne.  It 
i  0  this  stroke  that  Aunt  Marie  Edin- 
gh  d  been  so  jubilant  when  Princess  May 
her  at  Ludwigsburg  in  the  summer  of 

heiiinburgh  engagement  was  announced 
•he  eginning  of  June,  1892.  The  Grand 
^£  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  now  in 
idc  and  she  had  set  to  work  to  influence 
br<  ler  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  favor  of 
itr'  ;e  between  Prince  George  and  Princess 

low  she  has  thoroughly  be-Mayed 
rote  Lady  Geraldine  crossly,  "all 
about  how  clever  her  letters  are, 

i  she  writes  etc.  .  .  ."  The  Grand 
-'le.  also  told  her  brother  the  Duke  of 
^bige  that  she  was  "quite  satisfied  May 
ner  been  in  love  and  is  most  unlikely 
''o;so." 

he  Like  of  York  was,  in  fact,  fortunate  in 
"iia  :r  of  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh.  In 
his  Cousin  Missy  developed  into  a 
trical  personage,  authoress  of  an  ex- 
lever  book  of  memoirs,  but  as  neu- 
'  self-satisfied  as  her  cousin  the  Kaiser 
II,  whose  character  hers,  indeed. 


slightly  resembled.  She  would  not  have  proved 
a  satisfactory  helpmate  for  Prince  George. 

After  the  refusal  of  "Missy  of  Edinburgh" 
to  marry  Prince  George,  the  queen  fell  back  on 
her  original  plan  that  he  should  marry  Princess 
May.  The  queen  had  set  her  heart  on  it.  The 
country  expected  it.  The  newspapers  were  full 
of  rumors  and  reports.  By  February,  1893,  in 
fact,  Princess  May  had  been  forced  into  an 
acutely  embarrassing  position,  which  was  not 
made  easier  by  the  Duchess  of  Teck  and 
Princess  May's  brothers,  who  at  this  time 
talked  openly  of  a  probable  engagement.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were,  at  this  mo- 
ment, less  enthusiastic.  "The  Prince  of  Wales 
must  not  prevent  the  marriage.  Something 
dreadful  will  happen  if  he  does  not  marry," 
Queen  Victoria  wrote  superstitiously  to 
Ponsonby  at  this  time. 

The  attitude  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
wife  is  easily  explicable,  for  the  proposed 
switch  of  a  bride  from  a  dead  prince  to  his 
living  brother  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the 
implication  that  Princess  May  had  not 
really  cared  for  Prince  Eddy  at  all. 

Prince  George,  on  his  side,  was  nervous  and 
bewildered.  He  was 
still  in  despair  over 
his  brother's  death, 
and  anxious  about 
the  new  position  into 
which  this  had  thrust 
him.  His  health  was 
not  robust,  and  his 
lack  of  self-confi- 
dence had  not  been 
helped  by  Princess 
Marie  of  Edin- 
burgh's refusal  to 
consider  him  as  a 
husband.  Moreover, 
he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  Prin- 
cess May's  attitude 
to  himself  might  be. 
He  had  several  long 
talks  with  Queen 
Victoria,  with  his 
father  and  with  Sir 
Henry  Ponsonby. 
Essentially  an  honest 
and  humble-minded 
young  man,  he  was 
at  this  moment  also 
a  puzzled  and  dispir- 
ited one. 

Inthespringofl893the  Princess  of  Wales  had 
the  sensible  idea  of  taking  Prince  George  with 
her  to  Greece  for  a  respite  from  his  anxieties. 

During  this  stay  at  Athens,  Prince  George  and 
Princess  May  exchanged  a  number  of  affection- 
ate letters.  Princess  May  wrote  of  water-color 
exhibitions  and  theaters,  and  also  of  her  visits 
to  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Fife,  at  Sheen. 

"I  think  it  particularly  nice  of  you  answering 
my  letter  so  quickly  &  I  am  very  much  touched 
by  it,"  Prince  George  wrote  to  Princess  May 
on  March  thirty-first.  "You  &  Aunt  Mary 
have  often  been  in  my  thoughts  lately,  because 
I  noticed  so  many  little  things  which  were 
'truly  Italian'  &  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  perhaps  a  good  thing  too,  dear! 
dear!  I  am  glad  that  you  often  go  &  see  Louise 
at  Sheen,  she  has  written  to  me  how  pleased 
she  is  when  you  come  &  see  her.  .  .  .  You  say 
that  I  will  think  your  letter  dull,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  you  told  me  all  you  had  seen  &  what 
you  had  been  doing  it  interested  me  very 
much,  if  half  the  people  who  write  letters, 
wrote  as  well  as  you  it  would  be  a  blessing. . . . 
I  hope  [this  letter]  won't  bore  you  too  much, 
when  you  are  stop  &  throw  it  away." 

Such  diffidence  was  very  characteristic  of  the 
Duke  of  York. 

It  was  during  this  spring  in  Athens  that 
Prince  George  had  a  series  of  quiet  and  inti- 
mate and  self-analytical  talks  with  his  beloved 
Aunt  Olga,  the  Queen  of  Greece.  The  queen, 
who  had  met  and  taken  a  fancy  to  Princess 
May  long  ago,  urged  him  to  propose  to  her  on 
his  return  to  England. 

Prince  George  returned  to  London  on  April 
twenty-ninth,  and  went  down  to  Sheen  to 
stay  with  his  sister.  On  the  second  of  May  he 
dined  at  White  Lodge.  This  meal,  which  fol- 
lowed both  on  his  recent  correspondence 
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with  Princess  May  and  on  the  newspaper  pub- 
licity about  their  probable  engagement,  may 
well  have  been  nervous  and  embarrassing.  It 
seems  likely  that  Princess  May  dissuaded  her 
mother  from  leaving  Prince  George  and  her- 
self alone  together.  Next  afternoon  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Teck  discreetly  set  off,  at  sep- 
arate hours,  for  London,  vacating  the  house 
for  a  possible  visit  from  Prince  George. 

Princess  May  had  arranged  to  go  to  tea  that 
day  with  her  cousin  Princess  Louise,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  at  Sheen.  Here  she  found  Prince 
George,  in  the  company  of  his  sister  Princess 
Louise,  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
and  the  newly  born  Fife  baby,  Princess  Maud. 


]t  was  a  strained  moment,  but  the  problem 
was  solved  by  Princess  Louise's  skillful  and 
spirited  resort  to  the  tone  of  Wales  family 
chaff.  "Now,  Georgie,"  she  said,  "don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  take  May  into  the  garden 
to  look  at  the  frogs  in  the  pond?"  Beside  the 
pond  Prince  George  proposed  to  his  Cousin 
May  of  Teck.  He  was  accepted.  "We  walked 
together  afterwards  [after  tea]  in  the  garden 
and  he  proposed  to  me,  &  I  accepted  him," 
Princess  May  told  her  diary.  "Louise  and 
Macduff  were  delighted.  1  drove  home  to  an- 
nounce the  news  to  Mama  &  Papa  &  Georgie 
followed.  He  went  back  to  Sheen  after  dinner. 
We  telegraphed  to  all  the  relations." 
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Telegraphing  was,  as  we  know,  an  irresist- 
ible sport  to  Princess  Mary  Adelaide.  At 
10:30  P.M.  that  May  evening  she  was  still 
telegraphing,  and  not  to  all  the  relations  only 
but  to  most  of  her  personal  friends.  A  Rich- 
mond neighbor  was  aroused  at  dawn  the  next 
morning  by  two  telegrams — both,  of  course, 
sent  through  the  Richmond  public  post  of- 
fice. These  read:  "May  engaged  to  Duke  of 
York"  and  "Unless  announced  in  papers  keep 
engagement  secret."  The  engagement  was,  in 
fact,  with  the  queen's  permission,  announced 
that  day. 

"One  can  only  think  of  the  engagement  with 
very  mixed  feelings,"  was  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick's comment  in  a  letter  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Greece,  "but  with  many  prayers  for 
their  future,  so  important  for  their  dear  par- 
ents, the  whole  family,  and  the  country.  I  am 
sure  the  very  fact  that  Georgie  is  to  marry 
May  will  give  great  pleasure  in  England.  Aunt 
Mary  Teck  is  overjoyed,  as  well  she  may  be 
and  Grandmama  [Queen  Victoria]  thankful 
that  something  is  settled  for  Georgie.  Still, 
over  all,  there  is  a  mist  of  sadness  and 
melancholy." 

The  principal  parties  to  this  engagement — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Princess 
May  of  Teck — were  not  aware  of  this  mist  of 
sadness.  They  agreed  together  that  poor 
Prince  Eddy  would  have  been  delighted  at 
their  engagement.  The  final  verdict  on  Prin- 
cess May's  second  engagement  comes  best 
from  her  husband.  On  December  22,  1911, 
King  George  V  wrote : 

"We  suit  each  other  admirably  &  I  thank 
God  every  day  that  he  should  have  brought 
us  together,  especially  under  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  dear  Eddy's  death,  &  people 
only  said  I  married  you  out  of  pity  &  sym- 
pathy. 

"That  shows  how  little  the  world  really 
knows  what  it  is  talking  about." 

"The  wedding  of  Georgie  is  to  be  in  the  first 
week  of  .luly,  &  alas!  in  the  Chapel  Royal," 
wrote  Queen  Victoria  on  May  13,  1893. 
"Windsor  is  lovely  for  a  marriage  in  the  sum- 
mer— but  I  quite  feel  it  eld  not  be  ajtcr  the 
sad  funeral  in  St.  George's.  .  .  .  The  Chapel 
Royal  is  .  .  .  small  &  very  ugly.  Alix  has 
reached  Venice.  She  ought  to  have  come  over 
for  the  Imperial  Institute."  The  Princess  of 
Wales  had  lingered  in  Athens,  still  wearing 
deep  mourning  for  Prince  Eddy.  She  had  thus 
purposely  avoided  being  in  England  at  the 
moment  of  the  York  engagement.  She  had  also 
missed  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute  by 
Queen  Victoria,  an  occasion  on  which  Princess 
May  and  Prince  George  were  "very  much 
cheered"  by  the  crowd. 

From  Venice  the  Princess  of  Wales  sent  a 
letter  to  Princess  May:  "God  hlcss  you  both 
and  let  me  welcome  you  back  once  more  as  my 
dear  daughter  and  grant  you  all  the  happiness 
here  on  Earth — which  you  so  fully  deserve — 
with  my  Georgie— which  was  alas  denied  you 
with  my  darling  Eddy!  .  .  .  you  know  liow 
much  I  have  always  loved  you — &  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  will  still  belong  to  us  .  .  .  and  I 
hope  that  my  sweet  May  will  always  come 
straight  to  me  for  everything. . . .  Ever  yr  most 
loving  &  devoted  old  Motherdear." 

The  summer  of  1893  was  one  of  great — in- 
deed, almost  tropical — heat.  This  sultry,  op- 
pressive weather  lasted  all  through  the  eight 
weeks'  engagement  which  ended  with  the 
wedding  day,  July  sixth.  As  this  climax  drew 
nearer,  the  nerves  of  the  young  couple  became 
more  and  more  strung  up.  To  begin  with,  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  would  never  leave  them  alone 
together.  Prince  George  complained  of  this  to 
his  fiancee,  who  replied  that  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  was  "so  obstinate  ...  I  felt  like  a  lit- 
tle devil  &  I  have  not  forgiven  her  yet. 

"The  fact  is,"  this  sagacious  letter  contin- 
ues, "that  we  are  all  in  a  worried  bustled  state 
of  mind  &  things  irritate  &  annoy  us  which 
otherwise  we  should  not  bother  about,  I  know 
I  am  always  losing  my  temper  with  somebody 
or  something  &  I  assure  you  this  is  not  gener- 
ally the  case,  as  I  know  only  too  well  how 
much  bad  tempered  people  make  one  suffer. 
This  is  a  simply time  we  arc  going  through 
&  I  am  only  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
you  &  I  shall  be  alone  at  Sandringham.  ...  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  am  still  so  shy  with  you,  I 


tried  not  to  be  so  the  other  day,  but  alas 
I  was  angry  with  myself!  It  is  so  stupid  t  > 
stiff  together  &  really  there  is  nothing  i 
not  tell  you,  except  that  I  love  you  mo  t 
anybody  in  the  world,  &  this  I  cannot  i 
myself  so  I  write  it  to  relieve  my  fcolir 

To  this  letter  Prince  George  replied  tl , 
day  with  a  long,  affectionate  note,  a  r 
which  reads: 

"Thank  God  we  both  understand e 
other,  &  I  think  it  really  unnecessary  foi 
tell  you  how  deep  my  love  for  you  my  i 
is  &  I  feel  it  growing  stronger  &  strongi 
time  I  see  you;  although  I  may  appea: 
cold.  But  this  worry  &  busy  time  is  nii 
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ng  &  when  we  do  meet  it  is  only  [to]  talic 
ness." 

ngagements  are  well  known  to  have  nerve- 
ing  moments;  and  we  may  think  that  this 
icular  engagement,  with  all  its  antecedent 
owsand  rumors,  generated  a  pitch  of  nerv- 
tension  all  its  own.  Also,  Princess  Mary 
laide  drove  her  daughter  hard  during  these 
<s:  "Simply  tell  Aunt  Mary  that  you  won't 
my  more  and  that  I  don't  wish  it,"  Prince 
rge  wrote  on  June  twelfth.  "I  hope  you 
quite  well  again,  I  am  nearly  dead,"  wrote 
cess  May  some  days  later, 
'edding  presents  rained  down  upon  the 
,  and  so,  toward  the  end  of  June,  did  for- 
guests,  headed  by  Prince  George's  grand- 
nts,  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark  and 
en  Louise,  known  in  the  family  as  Apapa 
Amama,  who  arrived  with  Uncle  Valde- 
of  Denmark.  Then  there  were  deputations 
e  received,  1400  presents  to  be  looked  at 
sorted,  gala  performances  at  the  opera 
at  various  theaters,  and  all  this  in  torrid 
and  in  naked  conditions  of  publicity. 
,'  were  cheered  in  the  park,  they  were 
red  in  the  streets,  they  were  cheered  at  the 
dren's  Parade  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
incess  May  was  also  sitting  to  Von  Angeli 
to  Luke  Fildes  for  her  portrait.  "I  must 
hat  it  is  a  great  shame  making  you  sit  to 
lese  artists  just  at  this  time,"  wrote  Prince 
■ge.  Yet  despite  nervous  exhaustion,  Prin- 
May  was  fundamentally  happy.  "I  don't 
;  you  have  any  idea  of  how  happy  I  am 
now  much  I  appreciate  your  kindness  to 
)r  as  I  said  the  other  day — the  more  I  feel 
;ss  I  say,  I  am  so  sorry  but  I  can't  help 
jihe  wrote.  There  was  also  the  important 

of  Princess  May's 
seau  to  be  dealt  with.  -^^m^ss^^^ 
we  may  well  imagine,     wB'.Si     ^^L.  i 
Geraldine  Somerset's 
ens  to   the  accom- 
d  fact  of  the  York  en- 
lent  were  vitriolic.  It 
een  bad  enough  to  see 
ess  May  become  a 
lal  heroine  at  the  time 
engagement  to  the 
of  Clarence,  so  swiftly 
ed  by  his  death.  But  that  Princess  May 
i  reappear  upon  the  national  stage  in,  so 
;ak,  the  second  act.  Lady  Geraldine 
too  much  to  bear.  "It  is  clear  there  is  not 
iny  pretence  at  love-making.  May  is 
ai  t  at  her  position  and  abundantly  satis- 
d.|Ut  placid  and  cold  as  always,  the  Duke 
\  k  apparently  nonchalant  and  indiffer- 
it,  he  jotted  down  in  her  kindly  way,  after 
a  ersation  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
id  le  Grand  Duchess  Augusta.  None  of 
es<!hree  critical  persons  had  seen  the  letters 
jn  hich  we  have  just  quoted  extracts,  nor  a 
nttjre  in  another  letter  from  Prince  George 
te;  hree  days  before  the  wedding:  "It  is  just 
0  )nths  today  that  we  were  engaged,  how 
lie  the  time  goes,  I  loved  you  then  very 
JCiinow  I  adore  you,  I  feel  sojiappy  that  I 
n'  enow  how  to  thank  you  enough  for 
vii  ma'de  me  so." 

La  Geraldine  Somerset  took  a" morbid  in- 
esSi  the  question  of  who  could  have  paid 
■  F  icess  May's  first  trousseau,  bought  at 
!  t  e  the  Clarence  engagement.  "The 
esi  n  of  payment  for  the  trousseau  does  not 
•m  worry  her  at  all,"  she  had  written  of  a 
It v  h  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  in  the  spring 
18' ,  "in  view  I  suppose  of  utilizing  it  for 
seining  occasion!"  In  fact,  rather  natu- 
ly,  new  trousseau  had  been  constructed, 
dines  that  were  the  height  of  fashion  in 
cei  ler,  1891,  would  no  longer  have  looked 
nhy,  1893. 

stfc  of  a  train  embroidered  with  Mai- 
'"e  with  their  sad  memories  of  the  death 
at  Sandringham,  Princess  May's  wed- 
ss  had  a  more  conventional  train  of 
d  white  brocade,  embroidered  with  a 
II  f  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle  in  silver 
lite  ground.  The  bridal  veil  was  the 
that  worn  by  Princess  Mary  Adelaide 
r  adding.  This  was  a  small  veil.  It  hung 
1  m  the  back  of  the  head  and  seemed  to 
eraldine  Somerset  to  be  "only  an 
J  lappet!" 

be  recalled  that  Princess  May's  Aunt 
Strelitz  had  also  speculated,  soon 


In  smooth  water,  God  help 
me!  In  rough  water  I  will 
help  myself. 
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after  Prince  Albert  Victor's  death,  as  to  who 
would  pay  for  her  niece's  now  useless  trous- 
seau. This  time,  on  the  new  engagement,  she 
and  her  husband  the  grand  duke  contributed 
the  handsome  sum  of  £1000  for  this  purpose. 
"I  for  my  part,"  she  added,  "alone  will  further 
contribute  some  beautiful  flounces  of  black 
lace,  I  bought,  some  time  ago,  on  your  Mam- 
ma's recommendation.  I  never  have  made  use 
of  them.  If  you  tell  her,  she  need  get  no  black 
lace  for  you.— I  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  contribute  to  your  future  happiness  as  1  am 
doing  now  to  your  trousseau  for  you  know, 
dear  May,  how  deeply  and  truly  I  love  you!" 

Aunt  Augusta's  unaccustomed  generosity 
was  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Teck  family,  for 
Princess  May's  second  trousseau  was  on  a 
truly  princely  scale.  The  "Royal  Wedding 
Number"  of  The  Lady's  Pictorial  described 
forty  outdoor  suits,  fifteen  ball  dresses,  five  tea 
gowns,  a  vast  number  of  bonnets,  shoes  and 
gloves;  and  this  was  but  "a  portion  of  the 
trousseau."  "Princess  May,"  they  wrote, 
"cannot  be  called  a  dressy  woman  and  has  no 
extravagant  taste  in  dress,  preferring  always  to 
look  neat,  lady-like  and  elegant,  to  keeping  in 
the  forefront  of  fashion."  She  was,  they 
added,  "no  mere  fine  lady." 

Even  so,  this  was  an  elaborate  period  in 
women's  clothes:  the  bustle  had  gone  out,  to 
be  replaced  by  the  long,  rather  narrow,  bell- 
like skirt,  made  top-heavy  by  great  billowing 
leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and  tight  bodices.  Tea 
gowns  and  matinee  gowns  played  a  large  part 
in  the  trousseau,  as  well  as  traveling  capes, 
traveling  wraps  and  driving  capes.  The 
phrases  used  for  the  materials,  as  well  as  for 
the  way  they  were  made  up, 

_  ^  ^  — — —    bespeak  a  considerable  sar- 

^^^^^■^H  torialcomplication:  bodices 
"arranged  in  bebe-pleats" 
berthes.  "straw-colour 
wrought  with  crystal 
beads,"  much  ruching, 
"graduated  tucks,"  "rou- 
leaux of  blue  velvet,"  "Rus- 
sian braid,"  "vieux-rose 
miroiryeWct,"  a  "Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  toned  white 
satin,"  many  dyed  ostrich  feathers,  "reseda 
velvet,"  an  embroidered  black  silk  "shot  with 
myrtle-green,"  walking  costumes  "built  of 
Harris  tweed,  which  is  very  business-like." 

Each  of  the  outdoor  dresses  and  costumes 
had  its  own  small  bonnet,  replete  with  feath- 
ers, velvet  strings,  head  embroidery  or  clusters 
of  artificial  flowers.  "The  hem  is  finished  with 
a  zigzag  folded  band  of  brocade,  each  upward 
point  tipped  with  a  satin  rosette,"  is  one  of 
many  sentences  which  give  a  good  visual  idea 
of  the  whole. 

Equally  lavish  were  the  presents,  in  which 
jewelry  and  plate  predominated,  and  which 
were  valued  at  £300,000.  Prince  George's  wed- 
ding presents  were  kept  at  Marlborough 
House  until  King  Christian  and  Queen  Louise 
could  see  them;  then  they  were  removed  to 
join  Princess  May's  immense  display  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  where  they  were  shown  to 
the  public  at  so  much  a  head  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Victoria  Fund.  Everything  went  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
newspapers,  "already  our  sweet  Princess  May 
has  assumed  an  absolutely  different  position 
in  our  eyes.  She  is  no  longer  our  pretty  favour- 
ite girl-Princess,  associated  for  the  most  part 
with  the  quiet  home-life  of  White  Lodge.  She  is 
the  third  greatest  Royal  Lady  of  Great  Britain." 

Elaborate  in  clothes,  the  age  was  also  ful- 
some in  its  attitude  toward  royal  persons. 
Readers  of  national  dailies  and  weeklies  were 
assured  that  "no  young  lady  of  the  present 
day— Princess  or  otherwise— is  more  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  English  classics,  or 
more  happily  at  home  in  modern  literature 
than  is  our  future  Queen."  She  was  described 
as  a  brilliant  linguist,  a  lover  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  an  admirer  of  Longfellow.  Her  white- 
painted  boudoir  at  White  Lodge  was  repre- 
sented as  a  temple  of  the  Arts;  even  the  tiny 
shelf  beside  her  armchair  received  its  measure 
of  praise:  "a  little  shelf  to  hold  conveniently 
one's  cup  of  tea,  or  a  vase  of  flowers,  or  a  tiny 
volume  taken  up  for  the  moment  and  as  unex- 
pectedly laid  down." 

Meanwhile  the  wedding  day  approached. 
Ten  bridesmaids  had  been  chosen:  Princesses 


Victoria  Melita  and  Alexandra  of  Edinburgh, 
Princesses  Maud  and  Victoria  of  Wales,  two 
little  Battenberg  children,  two  little  Con- 
naughts,  Baby  Bee  of  Edinburgh  (also  a  juve- 
nile) and  Princess  Helena  Victoria  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.  At  least  three  of  these  brides- 
maids would  have  liked  "to  be  in  Princess 
May's  shoes"  themselves. 

This  colloquialism  seems  to  render  apposite 
one  last  detail  about  Princess  May's  trousseau : 
"Princess  May"  (we  resort  once  more  to  The 
Lady's  Pictorial)  "wears  her  boots  and  shoes 
with  quite  low  heels  and  with  pointed  toes 
and  has  a  very  difficult  taste  in  such  mat- 
ters." Was  this  not,  indeed,  an  archaic  world, 


when  to  have  "a  very  difficult  taste"  was  a 
compliment? 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  July  6, 
1893,  Princess  May  sent  Prince  George  a  pen- 
ciled note  from  Buckingham  Palace,  where  she 
and  her  mother  were  staying: 

"I  should  much  like  to  give  you  a  wedding 
ring  if  you  will  wear  it  for  my  sake — I  there- 
fore send  you  herewith  one  or  two  to  try  on 
for  size — Let  me  have  the  one  you  choose  at 
once  &  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  chapel.  What 
a  memorable  day  in  our  lives  this  will  be.  God 
grant  it  may  bring  us  much  happiness.  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart.  Yrs  for  ever  &  ever — 
May." 
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On  that  morning,  before  starting  for  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Prince  George  accidentally 
caught  sight  of  his  bride  down  the  long,  long 
vista  of  one  of  the  red-carpeted  corridors  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  He  swept  her  a  low  and 
courtly  bow.  This  gesture  she  never  forgot. 

Princess  May's  wedding  day  dawned  bright 
and  fair.  All  London  was  astir  early.  Great 
crowds  assembled  along  the  route,  the  stands 
were  thronged,  there  was  a  general  clattering 
of  soldiers  and  officers,  the  triumphal  crash  of 
military  music  rent  the  summer  air.  Splendid 
equipages  ferrying  the  guests  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  passed  spanking  to  and  fro.  The  streets 
were  decorated  with  tall  Venetian  masts  and 
flowery  garlands.  The  crowds  were  bigger 
than  for  the  Golden  Jubilee. 

At  1 1 :30  the  first  of  the  carriage  processions, 
gleaming  with  scarlet  and  gold,  left  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  taking  a  route  up  Constitution 
Hill  and  round  through  Piccadilly  to  St. 
James's  Street  and  so  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
This  procession  consisted  of  twelve  open  state 
landaus,  each  drawn  by  four  cream-colored 
horses.  Seated  two  by  two  in  these  landaus 
were  almost  all  the  royal  persons  we  have  yet 
encountered,  and  several,  like  the  Tsarevitch 
Nicholas,  whom  we  have  not.  The  twelfth  and 
last  landau  was  greeted  with  deafening  ap- 
plause— for  in  this  landau  the  sad  Princess 
of  Wales,  ethereal  in  white  satin  and  shimmer- 
ing with  diamonds  in  the  sunlight,  was  wafted 
by  like  some  spirit  from  another  world.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  looked  wan  and  mournful, 
but  every  now  and  then  a  charming  smile 
flitted  over  her  pale  features,  when  she  realized 
the  warmth  of  the  reception  awarded  her  by 
the  serried  ranks  of  people  marshaled  beneath 
the  full-blown  plane  trees  and  upon  the  dry 
brown  grass  of  the  Green  Park. 

The  second  procession,  that  of  the  bride- 
groom with  his  father  and  their  suite,  left  the 
palace  at  1 1 :45.  Next  followed  the  queen's 
procession.  The  queen  drove  in  the  "Glass 
Coach,"  attended  by  the  Great  Officers  of 
State  and  by  a  Sovereign's  Escort  of  the 
Household  Cavalry.  "I  drove  in  a  sort  of  state 
coach  with  many  windows,"  the  queen  wrote 
afterward  to  the  Empress  Frederick,  "&  4  of 
the  Creams,  but  the  heat  was  perfectly  aw- 
ful." Also  in  the  queen's  coach  there  drove — 
ecstatic,  beaming,  triumphant — Princess  Mary 
Adelaide.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  was  now  sixty, 
and  this  was  her  finest  hour.  The  secret  hopes, 
the  anxious  cares,  the  disappointments  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  were  that  summer's  day 
being  crowned  by  total  success.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  apotheosis  of  Princess  Mary  Adelaide. 
Her  passage,  beside  the  queen,  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  was  greeted  by  roar  upon  roar  from  the 
Londoners  she  loved. 

The  last  procession  was  that  of  the  bride. 
Supported  by  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Teck, 
and  her  eldest  brother,  Prince  Adoiphus,  Her 
Serene  Highness  Princess  May  of  Teck  was 
seated  in  the  last  carriage  of  this  procession. 
In  her  simple  dress  of  white  and  silver,  and  her 
small  lace  veil  fastened  with  a  diamond  Rose 
of  York,  she  greeted  the  crowd's  applause 
with  her  "sideways  smile"  and  with  a  little 
nervous  gesture  of  her  white-gloved  right 
hand. 

At  the  doors  of  the  Chapel  Royal  a  hitch  oc- 
curred. It  had  been  overlooked  by  those  pre- 
paring this  complex  cavalcade  of  royalties 
that  the  queen,  taking  the  short  route  down  the 
Mall  to  St.  James's  Palace,  would  be  likely  to 
arrive  before  anyone  else.  This  is  exactly  what 
happened.  Instead  of  arriving  last  (the  sov- 
ereign's correct  position  on  all  such  occasions) 
the  queen  reached  the  chapel  first,  and  there 
was  only  one  gentleman  usher  to  receive  her. 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  stepped  into  the 
breach.  Indicating  to  her  queen  and  cousin  a 
room  to  the  left  of  the  chapel,  in  which  she 
suggested  Her  Majesty  should  wait,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Teck,  with  Miss  Thesiger  (her  lady  in 
waiting)  in  attendance,  swept  rapidly  and  im- 
periously up  the  aisle  to  assume  her  station  by 
the  altar.  Miss  Thesiger  was  following  her 
when  she  felt  a  little  tug  at  her  skirt.  She  heard 
a  voice  saying  (irmly.  "I  am  going  first,"  and 
the  queen  advanced  alone,  passing  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide— a  little  old  lady  leaning  heav- 
ily on  a  stick,  her  inscrutable  light  blue  eyes 
glancing  to  right  and  left,  a  white  lace  bonnet 


nodding  on  her  head.  "H  M  was  not  at  all 
perturbed  by  the  incident,  only  saying  that  she 
was  glad  it  had  happened  so,  for  it  was  very 
amusing  to  see  everyone  come  in." 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  was  the  next  to  ar- 
rive, with  her  grandson  the  tsarevitch  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  They  were  followed  by  the 
bridegroom  and  his  father.  Last  came  the 
bride  with  her  attendant  bridesmaids.  Leaning 
stiffly  on  her  father's  arm.  Princess  May  gave 
little  twitching  smiles  to  those  she  recognized 
among  the  guests  in  the  chapel  as  she  ad- 
vanced toward  the  altar.  "Dear  May  looked  so 
pretty  &  quiet  &  dignified,"  wrote  Queen  Vic- 
toria. "She  was  vy.  simply  &  prettily  dressed — 
&  wore  her  Mother's  Veil  lace. — The  Brides- 
maids looked  vy.  sweet  in  white  satin,  with  a 
little  pink  &  red  rose  on  the  shoulder  &  some 
small  bows  of  the  same  on  the  shoes."  Prince 
George  gave  his  answers  distinctly,  "while 
May,  though  quite  self-possessed,  spoke  very 
low." 

At  the  end  of  the  short  wedding  service  the 
royalties  returned  in  state  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. Princess  Mary  Adelaide  drove  once  more 
with  the  queen  in  her  carriage.  Her  excite- 
ment was  now  running  away  with  her,  and  her 
jovial,  frantically  waving  figure  wholly  eclipsed 
that  of  the  tiny  widowed  queen,  whose  tremu- 
lous little  efforts  to  acknowledge  the  thunder 


By  BETTY  JANE  BALCH 

What  <I<>es  she  remember? 

Tlu'  purr  of  violins, 
Kc<l  apples  on  ihe  tables 

Al  little  eoiiiitry  inns. 

What  does  li«-  reiiu-iiiber? 
II«T  iiioiilli — a  bright  ({iiick 
kiiiiV 

Thai  said  f»oo«l-by  and  carved 
awa> 
His  very  life. 


of  the  crowd  were  totally  obscured  by  the 
robust  and  unbridled  enthusiasm  of  her  stout 
cousin,  Princess  Mary  Adelaide. 

Here  we  may  with  the  greatest  confidence 
hand  ourselves  over  to  another  eyewitness, 
who  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  "May's  Wedding 
Day!"  Lady  Geraldine  Somerset  wrote  in  her 
journal  on  the  night  of  July  6,  1893,  "the 
greatest  success  ever  seen  or  heard  of!  not  a 
hitch  from  first  to  last . .  .  first  of  all  it  was  the 
most  heavenly  day  ever  could  be — such  a  sum- 
mer's day  as  you  get  solely  and  only  in  Eng- 
land— I  was  up  at  6  and  breakfasted  at  8  .  .  . 
arrayed  in  the  beautiful  grey  satin  . . .  the  town 
was  alive!!  swarms  everywhere!  but  the  police 
arrangements  so  good,  the  moment  I  showed 
my  pass  card  1  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
getting  through!  Piccadilly  was  beautifully 
decorated ;  but  anything  to  equal  the  loveliness 
of  St.  James's  Street  I  never  saw — it  was  like  a 
bower  from  end  to  end  .  .  .  garlands  of  green 
with  bracelets  of  flowers  suspended  from  them, 
too  pretty. 

"I  went  to  the  Household  pew  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  ...  it  was  all  so  admirably  arranged  I 
think  everybody  in  the  Chapel  could  see  well! 
The  first  to  enter  the  Chapel  was  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed by  P[rincess]  M[ary  Adelaide]  who  drove 
in  the  Queen's  carriage  from  Buckingham 
Palace ! !  will  her  head  be  still  on  her  shoulders 
tomorrow!  I  believe  it  will  have  expanded  and 
blown  to  the  moon!! — The  Princess  of  Wales 
looked  more  lovely — than  ever! — none  can 
approach  her!  but  I  was  sorry  for  her  today. 
May  with  Duke  of  York  standing  at  the 
Altar!!  and  for  the  Princess  what  pain. 

"What  was  extremely  pretty  to  .see  was,  the 
very  profound  bow  or  curtsey  each  one  of  the 
Royalties  made  to  the  Queen  as  they  came  to 
the  haul  pas  and  the  Prince  (of  Wales)  having 
first  made  her  his  bow  then  kissed  her  hand 


and  kissed  her.  Two  things  displeased  n 
about  May's  entree,  first  that  she  was  ni 
veiled  at  all\ !  her  veil  hung  in  a  little  tiny  na 
row  strip  but  a  couple  of  inches  wide  quite  , 
the  back  of  her  head  only  like  an  elongati 
lappet!  secondly  that  instead  of  coming  in  tl 
exquisite,  ideal  way  the  Pss.  of  Wales  did  at  h 
wedding  with  her  eyes  cast  down — too  pn 
tily— May  looked  right  and  left  and  slighi 
bowed  to  her  acquaintance!  a  great  mistal 
The  children  bridesmaids  were  too  delicioi 

"When  the  ceremony  was  over  and  all  t 
Royalties  had  departed  we  had  a  tremendo 
block  getting  away — got  to  Buckingham  P; 
ace  where  ensued  a  very  long  wait.  At  length . 
by  this  time  famished,  after  our  8  o'clo 
breakfasts ...  we  all  went  on  to  the  Ball  Roc 
where  were  some  five  or  six  standing  buffets 
at  which  we  found  some  much  needed  refcs 
ment.  < 

"Getting  hold  of  Lord  Carrington  we  ask 
whether  the  Queen  was  not  going  to  makt 
tournee?  and  found  NO!  that  'all  was  at 
end  and  over!  and  we  could  go  home  when 
liked!'  The  Duke  had  just  moved  off  when 
came  Dolly,  and  he  advised  us  to  come  to  I 
balcony  of  P[rincess]  M [ary  Adelaide's]  sittii 
room  and  led  us  through  2  miles  of  corrido 
till  we  got  to  her  room  which  was  the  vi 
central  balcony  of  the  whole  fagade  of  the  F 
ace.  We  were  in  clover, — till  one  of  the  pa  i 
came  to  say  the  Queen  was  coming  to  I 
balcony  to  see  them  go!!  out  we  rushed 
found  ourselves  in  the  corridor  amid  a  mas; 
Princesses — further  we  spied  Mile  Bricka- 
we  rushed  to  join  them,— and  found  it  was  .i 
opposite  the  door  of  May's  room  where  ! 
was  changing  her  dress.  After  a  longish  d« 
she  came  out  in  a  cream  coloured  gc 
trimmed  with  gold— with  her  father,  mot! 
brothers  and  P[rincess]  A[ugusta]  with  who 
had  a  little  talk.  May  kissed  us  all  and  w 
off — we  saw  her  and  the  Duke  of  York  get  ii 
the  carriage  receive  the  shower  of  slippers; 
drive  au  pas  round  the  Quadrangle  ai 
cheers,  and  as  they  passed  under  the  porticc 
rushed  into  the  bedroom  and  from  the  bala 
saw  the  Prince  [of  Wales],  the  Duke  of  Ei 
bro:  the  Duke  [of  Cambridge]!  and  all 
Princes  standing  round  the  grandes  grille. 
the  outer  railing  and  as  the  Duke  and  Ducli 
of  York  drove  into  the  Mall  shower  them\f 
rice!  Then  they  drove  along  the  Mall  with 
magnificent  Blues  amid  ringing  cheers."  , 

Also  standing  with  Queen  Victoria  on! 
central  balcony  of  the  palace  were  the  DM 
and  Duchess  of  Teck.  "Poor  Franz  sotii 
bitterly  when  Auld  Lang  Syne  was  playeij 
they  drove  away.  It  is  a  horrid  moment,"!! 
queen  wrote.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  like  I 
broke  down.  "The  dear  Queen  was  perfifj 
angelic,"  she  wrote  to  her  daughter  next  ;| 
"&  held  Papa's  hand  all  the  time." 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  life  dream  S 
fulfilled.  Her  only  daughter  would  oneda|el 
Queen  of  England.  Like  some  great  artist  to 
has  accomplished  his  last  and  finest  worMl 
art,  there  was  little  more  for  Princess 
Adelaide  to  do  on  earth. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke  of  V<j 
who  had  exchanged  his  naval  uniform  liil 
frock  coat  and  top  hat,  and  the  Duchepj 
York  in  a  dress  of^  'cream-white'  Irish  pifl 
braided  with  gold,  on  her  head  a  small  gc| 
bonnet  trimmed  with  white  ostrich  plumesfj 
white  rosebuds,  drove  through  the  dei.lj 
thronged  City  to  Liverpool  Street.  Here  !> 
got  into  the  train  for  Sandringham.  j 

At  Wolferton  Station  an  open  canKi 
with  an  escort  of  the  Royal  Suffolk 
teers,  awaited  them.  They  drove  from  W'l"! 
ton  to  York  Cottage  on  the  SandringhaiS 
tate,  which  was  to  be  their  country  howB 
the  next  thirty-three  years.  The  road  ^' 
Wolferton  was  gray  with  dust,  whicfw' 
horses'  hoofs  disturbed.  When  they  rei« 
the  front  door  of  their  cottage  Prince  Ge(!j 
frock  coat  was  white  with  dust,  while  P^iP 
May's  Irish  poplin  had  turned  a  blackish  'y 
They  were  both  in  the  last  stages  of  exjj*  """i 
tion.  I ''faro 

"The  young  people  go  to  SandringhE'^'iiuds" 
the  Cottage  after  the  Wedding  wh.  I  reg  ^ 
think  rather  unlucky  &  sad,"  wrote       ,  , 
Victoria  to  her  eldest  daughter.  "'■^ 

( To  Be  Continued)  I ' 
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for  "second  best'.'.. 

is  the  place  for  Best  Foods 


^It's  Waldorf  Salad,  pretty  as  a  picture  hat — dis- 
\  td  on  a  cake  stand !  ^  Make  the  brim  frilly,  with 
■  uce  around  a  paper  plate  .  .  .  frivolous  with 
'isfbuds"  of  apple  peel  iB  Make  the  crown  a  circle 
Oipple  halves  (yellow,  green,  or  red)  .  .  .  scooped 
0  ,  peeled  in  horizontal  stripes.  Arrange  so  stripes 


THE 
WALDORF 
"BONNET" 


match,  fill  with  Waldorf  Salad  .  .  .  and  admire! 
B  The  salad  is  delightfully  blended  and  trimmed 
with  Best  Foods®  Real  Mayonnaise  ...  a  creation 
no  one  has  been  able  to  match.  BBest  Foods  whips 
together  the  finest  ingredients  .  .  .  with  freshly- 
broken  whole  eggs.  Elegant?  ^Best  Foods  always  is. 


\ 
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FRESH-MADE  IN  THE  WEST ...  FAMOUS  FOR  WHOLE  EGGS 
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beautiful 
discovery! 


by  Ponds 


new  Kind  of  greaseless  foundation  cream! 
brings  you  "night  creann"  moisturizing 
under  your  make-up  all  day! 


Creates  an  all-day  "moisture  re- 
serve." At  last  a  cream  that  goes 
beyond  superficial  smoothing  .  .  .  that 
actually  controls  the  moisture  level  of 
your  skin  under  your  make-up.  At  the 
same  time,  it  normalizes  your  skin's 
protective  chemistry  all  day  long. 

Prevents  under-make-up  dryout! 

New  Pond's  Moisture  Base  protects 
your  skin  against  sun  and  wind — the 
drying  effects  of  make-up  itself!  Your 
skin  stays  soft  and  dewy  all  day. 


For  a  smooth,  no-shine  finish. 

Pond's  Moisture  Base  is  greaseless. 
Your  skin  never  feels  sticky  — your 
make-up  never  streaks  or  cakes.  Com- 
pletely transparent,  it  can't  conflict 
with  any  make-up  shade. 

For  a  lovelier  face,  smooth  on  New 
Pond's  Moisture  Base  every  morning. 
And,  of  course,  use  it  for  nighttime 
moisturizing,  too. 

Ponds  Moisture  Base 

NEW  GREASELESS  UNOER-MAKE  UP  MOISTURIZER 


GOOD-TIME  BUFFET  FOR  EIGHT 
AT  $1.00  PER  PERSON! 
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DEVILED  CHICKEN  WITH  OYSTER  SAUCE 

Buy  two  3-pound  chickens.  Have  your  butcher  cut  off  the  wings,  and 
quarter.  Put  the  wings  into  a  saucepan  and  add  2}^  cups  water.  Cover  and 
simmer  about  2  hours.  Strain,  cool  and  reserve  broth  to  use  in  the  sauce. 
Remove  the  skin  from  the  uncooked  pieces  of  chicken.  Wipe  with  a  clean, 
damp  cloth  and  dry  well  with  paper  towels.  Mix  together  2  tablespoons  dry 
mustard  and  4  teaspoons  cold  water  to  form  a  smooth  paste.  Spread  each 
piece  of  chicken  all  over  with  about  1  teaspoon  of  the  paste.  Mix  together 
1  cup  cracker  crumbs,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  ,'4  teaspoon  pepper.  Coat  the 
chicken  with  the  crumbs.  Using  about  3  2  cup  butter  in  all,  saute  the  chicken, 
a  little  at  a  time,  until  golden  ail  over.  Remove  and  drain  on  paper  towels. 
Arrange  in  a  shallow  2j''2-quart  casserole.  Cover  tightly.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  1  hour  or  until  fork-tender.  Drain  any  liquid  from 
casserole.  Sprinkle  paprika  over  each  piece  of  chicken.  Add  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice  to  oyster  sauce.  Pour  oyster  sauce  over  chicken  and  garnish 
with  parsley.  Makes  8  servings. 


OYSTER  SAUCE 

Drain  as  dry  as  possible  18  fresh  oysters  or  two  6H-ounce  cans  thawed 
frozen  oysters.  Melt  M  cup  butter  in  a  saucepan  and  add  1  medium-sized 
onion,  peeled  and  finely  chopped,  and  clove  garlic,  crushed.  Cook,  stirring 
constantly,  until  the  onion  is  transparent.  Now  add  ]  •>  cup  flour,  3-2  cup 
milk  and  1 !  2  cups  chicken  stock  as  you  would  to  make  a  cream  sauce.  Cook 
and  stir  until  thick  (this  sauce  will  be  very  thick  at  this  stage,  but  the 
oysters  will  thin  it  considerably).  Season  with  2  tablespoons  chili  sauce,  2 
teaspoons  each  sugar  and  prepared  mustard,  IJi  teaspoons  each  ginger, 
salt  and  dry  mustard,  li  teaspoon  paprika  and  a  few  grains  cayenne.  Simmer 
all  together  about  20  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Cut  oysters  into  small 
pieces  and  add  to  the  sauce.  Cook  3  minutes  more.  Keep  hot  over  low  heat. 
Makes  about  3H  cups  sauce. 


TOMATO  ASPIC   WITH   MARINATED  VEGETABLES 

Measure  2  cups  tomato  juice  into  a  saucepan.  Add  1  small  bunch  parsley, 
I  stalk  celery,  coarsely  chopped  (include  leaves),  M  cup  grated  onion,  1  bay 
leaf,  crushed,  1  tablespoon  plus  '  2  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  basil  and  2-3  drops  liquid  pepper  sauce.  Simmer,  stirring  occasion- 
ally, for  20-30  minutes.  Strain  and  reserve.  Measure  another  cup  tomato 
juice  into  a  saucepan.  Add  4  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin.  Mix  well.  Heat, 
stirring  constantly,  until  gelatin  dissolves.  Now  mix  together  gelatin  and 
seasoned  tomato  juice.  Add  5  cups  more  tomato  juice  and  J-i  cup  lemon 
juice.  Mix  well.  Pour  into  an  8-cup  ring  mold.  Chill  overnight.  Makes 
8  servings. 


MARINATED  VEGETABLES 

Cook  2  packages  frozen  peas  and  1  package  frozen  cut  green  beans  accord- 
ing to  package  directions.  Drain  and  plunge  into  ice  water.  Drain  again  and 
add  1  cup  coarsely  chopped,  seeded  and  peeled  cucumber.  Mix  together  3^2 
cup  salad  oil,  3<4  cup  vinegar,  1  teaspoon  each  salt  and  prepared  mustard, 
and  \i  teaspoon  pepper.  Beat  or  shake  in  a  bottle  until  thick.  Pour  over 
vegetables.  Mix  well.  Chill  2-3  hours,  turning  the  mixture  occasionally  so 
that  all  the  vegetables  come  in  contact  with  the  marinade. 

To  serve:  Unmold  the  aspic  on  a  large  platter.  Fill  the  center  with  some 
of  the  drained  marinated  vegetables.  Arrange  the  remainder  round  the  base 
of  the  aspic,  interspersed  with  sprigs  of  chicory.  Makes  8  servings. 


TUTTI-FRUTTI  PARFAIT 

Set  a  2-quart  melon  mold  in  the  freezer  until  very  cold.  First  make  the  out- 
side layer:  Measure  1 '  2  cups  heavy  cream  into  a  bowl.  Add  ,^4  cup  sugar 
and  whip  until  thick  and  glossy.  Fold  in  3  tablespoons  rum  extract  (or,  if 
you  prefer.  4  tablespoons  dark  rum).  Spread  the  cream  evenly  over  the 
bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  the  cold  mold.  (If  the  moid  is  not  absolutely  cold, 
the  cream  will  slide  down  the  sides.)  Freeze  until  very  firm,  about  2  to  3 
hours. 

Now  make  the  inside  layer:  Drain  a  1 -pound- 14-ounce  can  crushed  pine- 
apple (use  the  juice  for  fruit  drinks).  Prepare  M  cup  finely  chopped  citron, 
2  tablespoons  each  chopped  red  and  green  glace  cherries.  Cut  9  pitted  dates 
into  small  pieces.  Mix  all  the  fruit  together.  Let  stand  3  2  hour.  Allow  lli 
pints  vanilla  ice  cream  to  soften  until  easily  stirred  with  a  spoon.  Add  fruit 
to  ice  cream.  Mix  well.  Pour  into  freezing  trays  and  freeze  until  almost 
solid.  Now  pack  into  the  melon  mold.  Freeze  until  firm.  Unmold  10 
minutes  before  serving  and  keep  chilled  until  serving  time.  Makes  8 
servings. 


le  teaches  science-  -  at  the  piano 


a  the  current  concern  over  education,  one 
al  ock  of  strength  has  been  overlooked.  It  is 
'  c  itribution  America's  300,000  piano  instruc- 
ive  made  to  the  teaching  strength  of  our 
tic. . .  and  to  our  cultural  and  scientific  advance. 
Fo  millions  of  children,  the  first  exposure  to 
le  tellectual  discipline  has  come  through  piano 
id»  Early  progress  at  the  piano  is  often  the  first 
naof  exceptional  brightness  in  a  child... the 
T  I'asurable  expression  of  the  larger  mentality 
-0  ;ht  after  in  our  scientific  world.  And  for  all 
ld;n,  regardless  of  talent,  an  understanding  of 
■'""an  broaden  and  heighten  the  understand- 
'  ill  other  subjects. 

iiience  and  Music  Are  Closely  Related 

I  ysical  forces  that  set  one  musical  harmonic 
I  rom  another  are  quite  Jhe  same  beautiful 
•  fi;htful  forces  that  rend  the  hydrogen  atom — 
\'ich  can  send  vehicles  into  space.  This  is  the 
<jf  music... and  the  music  of  science.  This 
•aim  of  the  piano  teacher. 


According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  children  who  enjoy  music  rate  higher  scho- 
lastically,  have  a  more  active  imagination  and 
greater  qualities  of  leadership.  Surely  no  other 
group  is  better  prepared  to  contribute  scientists 
and  leaders  to  future  society. 

Today's  Children  Are  More  Receptive 

Despite  a  horde  of  seeming  distractions,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  interest  today's  child  in  music.  The 
modern  youngster  often  spends  hours  with  tele- 
vision only  because  his  highly-developed  attentive 
energies  have  not  been  otherwise  directed.  The 
opportunity  has  never  been  better  for  youi-  child. 

start  Lessons  With  New  School  Term 

Now  is  an  excellent  time  lo  start  lessons.  A  child's 
daily  routine  changes  abruf^tl}'  with  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term.  If  music  lessons  are  stai-ted  now, 
they  will  build  naturally  into  his  schedule. 

New  teaching  methods  make  piano  study  a  source 
of  fun  as  well  as  satisfaction. . .and  your  child 


learns  more... in  less  time.  The  competence,  the 
patience  and  devotion  of  America's  piano  teachers 
are  among  our  nation's  priceless  educational  re- 
sources, yet  few  kinds  of  instruction  cost  so  little. 

Our  new  booklet  "Pattern  For  Your  Child's 
Achievement"  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  parents, 
teachers  and  children.  You  are  invited  to  send  in 
the  coupon  below  for  a  free  copy. 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 


Baldwin  Piano  Company 

1805  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

□  Send  mo  a  free  copy  of  "Pattern  For 
Your  Child's  Achievement." 


Address. 
City  


.Zone. 


Our  children's  ages  are:  

We  do  do  not  own  a  piano,  (check 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  NEWTON.  IOWA,  SOLD  IN  CANADA  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLC, 


For  the  woman  who  wants  a  dryer  that's  fast, . .  but  gentle,  too 
NEW  MAYTAG  HALO-OF-HEAT®  DRYER... 


This  new  kind  of  dryer  surrounds  clothes  with  a 
gentle  circle  of  low-temperature  heat.  This  exclu- 
sive principle  eliminates  the  "hot  spot"  heat  that 
makes  clothes  feel  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Yet  it's  fast— dries  even  diapers  in  26  to  35  min- 
utes. And,  after  a  3-minute  air-fluffing,  they  come 
out  wonderfully  soft  and  comfortably  cool.  Sweet 
and  clean  too,  because  the  air  inside  is  changed 


every  2  seconds,  filtered  free  of  dust  and  dirt. 

The  new  Maytag  Halo-of-Heat  Dryer  also  gives 
you  a  special  "Wash  'n  Wear"  setting  that  re- 
moves wrinkles  from  modern  fabrics.  A  Time 
Chime  tells  you  when  they're  dried  just  right. 
An  Automatic  Sprinkler  dampens  clothes  evenly 
for  easy  ironing.  Gas  or  Electric.  You  can't  own  a 
more  service-free  dryer  than  a  Maytag. 
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My  Life 


"If  you'd  ever  like  to 

see  what  a  family 
with  not  much  money 

but  lots  of  love 
and  hard  work  can  do, 
just  let  us  know." 

By  \ELLE  KEYS  BELL 


One  day  in  February  of  1 958  Robert  Olsen 
looked  up  from  the  newspaper  he  was 
reading  and  made  a  casual  remart;  to  his  wife, 
Martha,  that  was  to  change  their  lives  con- 
siderably. The  newspaper  was  the  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa,  Times-Republican;  the  remark 
was,  "Here's  a  house  for  sale— a  hundred 
uid  twelve  North  Seventh  Street." 

"That's  only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  here," 
Martha  commented,  "and  I  don't  remember  a 
/acant  house  in  this  part  of  town.  Let's  walk 
jver  and  see  what  it  looks  like." 

With  Iheir  three  children,  Karren,  now  16, 
Michael,  10,  and  Billy,  8,  the  Olsens  were  then 
iving  in  a  comfortable  small  house  on  9th 
Itreet,  which  they  had  bought  nine  years 
lefore  for  56500.  Bob  (or  Ole,  as  Martha 
ills  him  half  the  time)  had  made  some  major 
-nprovement  every  year— he  tore  out  parti- 
ons  to  make  a  large  living  room,  rebuilt  the 
itchen,  added  a  new  knotty-pine-paneled 
3om  for  Karren,  built  a  new  front  en- 
■ance— until  the  house  suited  them  to  a  T. 
"he  kitchen  picture  window  looked  out  over 
big  back  yard  where  Mike  and  Billy  and  the 
eighborhood  boys  kept  a  practically  per- 
;tual  baseball  game  going.  In  spite  of  get- 
ng  rugged  use  as  first  base,  the  dwarf  apple 
ee  planted  five  years  ago  was  just  coming  to 
aturity;  Martha  had  managed  to  gamer 
'e  apples  from  it  the  year  before.  The  Ol- 
ns  were  happy  there  and,  even  though  they 
cognized  that  the  house  would  be  a  tight 
ueeze  as  the  children  grew  older,  they 
dn't  considered  ever  living  anywhere  else. 
Karren  and  Mike  finished  the  dishes  and 

their  coats,  and  the 
lole  family  strolled 

to  satisfy  their  mild  "Ow 
riosity  about  the  AMERICA 
use  for  sale.  It  was  a  ""'^^^ 


•n  the  Olsens  first  saw  their  new  house— 
Jt  a  few  blocks  from  their  old  home— they 
Kldn't  resist  it.  "/  used  to  walk  past  and 
'  k  at  the  place,"  Martha  remembers,  ''and 
tik,  'If  we  dont  get  it.  111  just  die!'" 
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big  old  Victorian  structure,  painted  a 
dirty  yellow  with  brown  trim,  with  a 
wide  front  porch  that  curved  around 
the  side  of  the  house. 

Inside,  says  Martha,  "it  was  pretty 
dismal.  The  walls  were  a  dreary  dark 
green  and  there  were  heavy  drapes 
carefully  drawn  over  the  windows  to 
keep  out  every  peep  of  light — and  I 
love  light!  There  wasn't  a  switch  or 
an  outlet  upstairs — ^just  cords  hang- 
ing down,  with  fifteen-watt  bulbs.  And 
the  old  kitchen  was  just  horrible — 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  rusty 
sink,  and  a  huge  pile  of  trash  in  the 
middle — I  couldn't  see  how  we  could 
possibly  do  anything  with  it.  But  here 
was  all  this  spaciousness  and  the 
lovely  golden-oak  woodwork;  and 
the  whole  downstairs  except  the 
kitchen  was  carpeted  wall  to  wall.  I 
could  just  see  us  living  graciously  in 
all  that  carpeting.  Almost  from  the 
first  moment  1  knew  that  this  was  our 
house.  We  just  had  to  have  it!" 

Bob  liked  the  big,  solidly  built 
house  ("I  do  believe  he  gives  in  to  me 
more  than  I  think  he  does,"  Martha 


comments)  and  so  did  the  children. 
Blond,  slender  Karren  was  delighted 
with  the  two  large  living  rooms  and 
the  dining  room,  all  connected  by 
archways — she  could  entertain  her 
teen-age  friends  in  semiprivacy  with- 
out having  all  the  family  underfoot 
all  the  time.  The  "eater-cornered" 
fireplace  had  been  bricked  in,  but 
Bob  was  already  mentally  figuring 
the  length  of  logs  it  would  take,  once 
he  had  opened  it. 

Mike  and  Billy,  jubilantly  clattering 
upstairs  and  down,  were  enchanted 
by  the  huge  dormered  attic  and  the 
full  basement,  both  overflowing  with 
fascinating  junk  and  presenting  all 
sorts  of  intriguing  possibilities  for  fu- 
ture play  space.  There  was  even  a  cis- 
tern, with  a  hand  pump  in  the  base- 
ment; but  the  cistern,  Bob  decided  re- 
gretfully, would  have  to  go,  for  safe- 
ty's sake. 

The  house  was  part  of  an  estate 
which  was  being  settled,  so  they  had 
to  wait  out  the  court  action  before 
they  could  know  whether  it  would  be 
theirs  or  not.  And  they  had  to  sell 


ti 


Some  girls  are  lucky  in;j 


of  the  lucky  ones.    There  is  ali 


Karren  and  friends-  no  into  "'executive  session"  for  a 
deeply  serious  discussion  of  a  projected  hay  ride  and 
the  hoys  they're  goinf;  to  invite.  Martha  had  the  up- 
stairs phone  put  in  Karren  s  room  as  a  surprise.  Says 
Karren,  "  That  was  the  nicest  thing.  She  says  it's  the 
family  phone,  hut  actually  nobody  u.ws  it  hut  me." 


I'HOTOOR.M'HS  BY  MARTIN  MUNKACSl 


//  takes  a  long  ladder 
to  put  the  second-floor  stonn 
windows  in  place.  Bob,  Martha, 

Karren,  Mike  and  Billy  niaki 
a  family  game  of  the  job. 


HOW 

AMERICA 


their  own  house  in  order  to  finance  the 
cost  of  $12,000.  They  also  decided  to  sell 
off  part  of  the  large  back  yard  to  friends 
who  wanted  to  build  on  it  The  $1500 
price  would  help  with  financing. 

The  fact  that  the  old  house  needed  a 
great  deal  of  work  daunted  them  not  at 
all.  "Ole  can  carpenter  and  plumb  and 
electrify."  says  his  wife,  "and  while  I  can't 
drive  a  nail,  I'm  a  whiz  with  a  paintbrush. 
Two  years  ago  when  he  tore  off  the  porch 
and  built  the  new  vestibule  on  our  other 
house,  I  painted  the  whole  outside  my-! 
self — it  was  August  and  hotter  than 
blazes,  so  I  worked  in  shorts  and  hal-! 
ter — but  anyway,  1  thought  I'd  have  no 
problem  painting  the  inside  of  this  house, 
except  maybe  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
where  it's  so  high.  I  didn't  quite  know 
whb  would  get  stuck  with  that." 

They  finally  got  the  house  on  a  Sat- 
urday and  Bob  was  there  with  an  electri- 1 
cian  that  same  day.  Wiringcost  them  $200.  ^ 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  189 


n  they  marry  and  I'm  sure  one 
hing  about  my  life  I  would  change." 


'7//M7  love  this  house"  says  Martha.  "/  know  it  sounds  silly,  but 
I  feel  almost  as  possessive  about  it  as  I  do  about  my  children." 


Bob  is  a  foreman,  making  about  $6000  a  year.  He  missed  out 
on  college,  still  yearns  for  college  training,  but  now  thinks  only 
o]  "putting  the  children  through,"  especially  Mike  and  Billy. 


ARCHIE  LIEBERMAN 


"I  need  people  around,"  says  Martha,  a  den  mother,  parent-teacher-associa- 
tion president,  active  member  of  several  clubs.  When  the  children  were  small. 


and  she  couldn't  get  out.  "/  think  that  I  would  have  gone  out  of  my  mind 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  friends  coming  over  for  coffee— and,  of  course,  for  Bob." 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


SHOE- 
TROUBLED 

FEET  quickly  relieved 

12  different  ways  by 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zinc-pads! 


No  Waiting!  RELIEF 
Starts  In  Seconds! 

Just  a  binding  strap  ...  a  rough  seam  or 
painful  rubbing,  pinching  or  pressing  of 
shoe  on  a  corn,  bunion  or  tender  spot  can 
make  you  wince  with  every  step  you  take. 

Now,  whenever  a  shoe  starts  doing  any  of 
these  things  to  your  feet,  promptly  pro- 
tect the  sensitive  spots  with  thin,  soft, 
soothing,  cushioning  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads.  You'll  have  no  more  pain  and  mar- 
vel how  good  the  same  shoe  feels.  And  at  the  same  time  you 
will  also  stop  a  corn  or  callous  before  it  develops. 

But  That's  Not  All! 

If  you  already  have  corns  or  callouses,  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 
will  remove  them  one  of  the  quickest  ways  known  to  medical 
science  when  used  with  the  separate  Medications  included 
in  each  box.  Special  sizes  and  shapes  for  Corns,  Sore  Toes, 
Callouses,  Bunions  and  Corns  Between  Toes.  Get  a  box 
today  and  go  your  merry  way!  At  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept.,  5-100 
Stores  and  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort®  Shops. 


Corns,  Sore  Toes, 
Tender  Spots 


DrSchoUs 

Zino-pads 


Callouses,  Burning 
Tenderness  Here 


Bunions,  Enlorged 
Joints,  Sore  Heels 


Mail  coupon  to  DR.  SCHOLL'S,  Dept.  LJ  2 
213  West  Schiller  St.,  Chicago  10.  III.  for 
SAMPLE  PACKET  OF  ALL  SIZES 

With  it  you  will  receive  complete  directions  on  how  each  size 
Zino-pad  is  used,  also  Dr.  Scholl's  64  page  booklet  on  FOOT  CARE. 


mi 


Name . 


Address 


I  City 


. Zone . 


State  . 


Corns  Between  Toes, 
Soreness  Back  of 
the  Little  Toe 


Instep  Ridges, 
Binding  Straps 


TELL  ME  DOCTOR 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  A7 


"But  there  are  masculinizing  ovarian  tu- 
mors too.  They  manufacture  male  hormones, 
which  produce  secondary  male  characteristics 
in  the  females  who  harbor  them.  If  they  occur 
in  a  baby  or  very  little  girl,  they  may  make  it 
hard  to  determine  what  the  sex  actually  is.  In 
mature  women,  they  may  cause  hair  to  grow 
in  a  male  pattern:  give  the  victims  masculine 
voices;  maybe  thicker,  more  masculine  bones. 
Even  induce  masculine  mental  attitudes!  But 
the  worst  thing  about  these  ovarian  tumors  is 
that  they  very  often  are  malignant,  or  become 
malignant  if  they  are  left 
alone." 

"Then  why  didn't  my 
family  physician  suggest  an 
operation  when  I  went  to 
him  two  years  ago?" 

"You  hadn't  such  defi- 
nite symptoms  at  that  time. 
And  probably  your  granu- 
losa-cell  tumor  simply  felt 
to  him  like  a  small,  simple 
cyst.  You  see,  the  normal  beginnings  of  the 
small  follicles  which  produce  ripened  ova  later 
may  often  remain  in  the  ovary  as  tiny  cysts  after 
their  work  is  done.  A  mature  woman's  ovary 
may  be  absolutely  riddled  with  these  small 
cysts.  Up  to  a  certain  size,  we  don't  worry 
about  them  much.  Though  an  enlarged  ovary 
should  always  be  watched.  For  the  majority 
of  ovarian  cancers  occur  in  pre-existing 
cysts." 

"How  can  a  woman  tell  if  a  harmless  cyst 
is  on  the  way  to  becoming  malignant?" 

"Age  is  quite  a  factor.  As  I  said  before,  a 
woman  over  forty-five  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  susceptible.  Signs  of  importance  as  a 
woman  gets  older  might  be  exactly  the  ones 
you  had.  A  little  tenderness  in  the  abdomen, 
generally  on  one  side  It  may  make  intercourse 


He  is  not  well  bred  who 
cannot  bear  ill  breeding  in 
others. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


painful,  for  example.  Irregular  bleeding  t 
fore  the  menopause,  as  well  as  recurrence 
bleeding  after  it;  though  this  does  not  occur i 
every  case  And  the  kind  of  rejuvenation  syrr 
toms  you  experienced  should  be  investigati 
too  I 

"I  am  sure  I  needn't  say  to  a  woman  as 
telligent  as  you  are  that  you  should  have^| 
turned  to  your  family  doctor  to  have  ycj 
cyst  watched,  as  he  suggested.  But  I'm  goil 
to  say  it  anyway!  He  would  have  noticed  wfl 
we  call  'fixation.'  That  is  to  say,  diflicultyl 
moving  the  affected  ov^ 
on  examination.  Quite 
ten  a  lot  of  extra  fluid! 
released  into  the  ptl\t 
That  would  have  ^1 
your  doctor  a  number  f 
things. 

"The  size  of  the  tun| 
is  important,  too,  and 
pecially  the  rate  at  wh| 
it  is  growing.  I  myself ; 
very  suspicious  of  any  cyst  larger  than  a  vM 
nut  to  a  hen's  egg  in  a  woman  over  forty-M 
I  always  advise  getting  them  out  immediate 
Too  many  of  the  larger  ones  turn  out  tol 
cancerous.  Incidentally,  yours  was  about  if 
size  of  a  lemon." 

"And  you  found  no  malignancy?" 
"Not  a  sign  of  any!  On  my  word  J 
honor." 

Again  Mrs.  Harrison  gave  an  involudl 
sigh  of  relief  "Then  I  guess  my  luck  still  hcl 
good  after  all.  And  I'll  tel'  you  sometli| 
else.  Doctor.  I've  decided  I  would  rathetji 
back  to  growing  old  normally,  along  withj 
dear  old  Arthur,  than  turn  into  a  bolj 
soxer.  Even  if  I  could!" 

Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  "preplan)| 
delivery. 


IS  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  A  RIGHT 
OR  A  PRIVILEGE? 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65 


DR.  HARDIN:  I  think  there's  plenty  of  doubt 
about  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  standards 
that  go  into  the  average  baccalaureate  degree 
in  this  country  today  arc  higher  than  they 
were  in  any  period  in  the  past. 

DR.  GARDNER :  I  was  thinking  about  the  pub- 
lic valuation  of  the  degree.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  generally  valued  as  highly  as  it  once  was. 
But  I  cannot  prove  it,  and  you  cannot  prove 
the  opposite,  so  we  are  at  a  standoff  on  that 
one. 

Should  the  Doors 
Be  Opened  Wide? 

MISS  hickf.y:  Our  basic  question  is,  should 
our  philosophy  of  universal  education  be  en- 
larged to  include  the  belief  that  every  child  has 
the  right  to  education  at  the  college  level?  Or 
should  education  be  considered  a  privilege  to 
be  earned,  open  only  to  those  young  people 
who  can  benefit  themselves  and  society? 

MR.  CAPP;  You  might  also  ask  if  a  college 
education  is  a  privilege  or  a  curse.  I  have  seen 
colleges  upset  kids  who  might  have  been 
splendid  mechanics  or  first-rate  carpenters, 
but  because  of  the  idiot  yearnings  of  their  par- 
ents for  "prestige."  they  went  to  bad  colleges, 
were  badly  educated  in  already  overcrowded 
professions,  and  were  totally  destroyed  as  use- 
ful citizens. 

DR.  HARDIN :  Most  Certainly  I  would  say  that 
people  by  virtue  of  their  being  human  have  the 
right  to  pursue  education  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  capabilities.  This  right  does  not  end  with 
the  elementary  school.  It  does  not  end  with  the 
high  school.  It  does  not  end  with  college.  The 
basic  human  right  to  pursue  knowledge  is 
valid  for  life  and  our  educational  system  exists 
to  encourage  the  exercise  of  it. 

DR.  Gardner:  When  you  say  that — and  I 
completely  agree — you  have  to  say  also  that 
everyone  docs  not  have  the  liglii  to  be  a  brain 
surgeon — or  the  right  to  run  a  four-minute 
mile.  We  must  separate  the  notion  of  democ- 
racy from  the  notion  of  excelling  in  various 


lines.  It  isn't  undemocratic  to  say  that 
Mays  is  a  great  ballplayer  or  that  Helen 
is  a  great  actress.  The  inspiring  feature 
democracy  is  that  your  son  or  my  daughtt 
start  from  zero  and  achieve  greatness  ifh 
the  ability.  But  it  is  not  the  ideal  goal 
democracy  that  every  citizen  be  a  top  bj 
surgeon  or  a  top  executive.  The  ideal  goal 
democracy  is  that  every  individual  reali 
full  potentialities  and  live  a  meaningful] 
satisfying  life. 

GEN.  ALFRED  gruenther:  I  agree.  If  I 
have  said  it  as  well,  I  would  have  said  it 

MRS.  WILLIAM  MURRAY:  In  this  countrj 
are  generally  committed  to  the  notion 
everyone  has  a  right  to  an  education.  B| 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  process  of  attemj 
to  achieve  this  ideal  we  have  lost  much  oj 
significance  of  what  intellect  is  and  whattl] 
ing  is.  We  are  no  longer  creating  in  our 
dren  the  desire  to  be  thinkers,  or  to 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  They  are  r' 
motivated  to  think  for  themselves,  but  si 
become  memory  experts. 

MR.  reuther:  You  say  there  is  wides] 
acceptance  in  our  country  of  the  right  of 
higher  education.  Well,  from  the  very  fci 
ing  of  our  country  to  the  present  day  ther| 
been  some  sharp  disagreement  as  to  wh 
any  education  is  a  basic  right.  I  think  thisj 
troversy  still  has  not  been  resolved.  Thgi 
still  many  who  believe  that  the  crisis  in  ti| 
tion — and  we  are  in  a  crisis,  a  serious  cj 
should  be  met  by  restricting  opportunitii 
higher  education  to  a  few  gifted  and  tothj 
who  can  afford  it. 

This  would  be  tragic,  in  my  opinic] 
would  be  dangerous.  It  would,  in  effect, 
stitutc  a  turning  of  our  backs  on  the  basicl 
cept  in  the  development  of  our  demo| 
society. 

MRS.  GOULD:  Let's  make  it  clear  that 
we  speak  in  this  discussion  of  college  cl 
tion  as  a  privilege,  we  are  speaking  oi[ 
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lege  earned  by  ability— ability  to  benefit 
1  higher  education  and  to  benefit  society — 
3urchased  privilege. 

I.  BRUCE  GOULD :  Here  is  a  crude  analogy 
might  help :  Great  highways  were  not  built 
after  the  automobile  was  developed.  If, 
nation,  we  decide  on  a  policy  for  higher 
ation,  there  is  no  question  that  we  can 
d  it.  We  have  to  decide  on  policy  first, 
the  gre?t  highways  will  come. 
;s.  MURRAY :  We  are  spending  only  a  tiny 
jnt  of  our  gross  national  product  on  edu- 
n,  but  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  on  al- 
everything  else.  We  are  capable  of  spend- 
luch  more  on  education,  but  it  won't  help 
s  llie  aim  is  high  quality.  Just  increasing 
ivestment  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
t'ledgeable  graduates. 
.  HARDIN:  We  have  assumed  in  our  so- 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  food  and 
:r,  and  I  think  we  can  also  assume  that 
{one  has  a  right  to  develop  his  intellectual 
:ities  to  their  fullest. 

Is  hickey:  And  the  fullest  would  include 
!e  education? 

Gardner:  Not  necessarily! 

WILSON:  No.  No  more  than  everyone 
right  to  play  on  the  New  York  Giants 
all  team. 

HARDIN:  At  the  University  of  Nebraska 
ive  tried  to  follow  the  philosophy  that 
raduate  of  a  Nebraska  accredited  high 
1  can  be  admitted.  We  try  to  make  clear 
applicants,  especially  those  whose  high- 
1  scholastic  records  are  weak,  that  col- 
itudy  is  much  more 
It   and  demanding 
igh-school  study.  But 
oceed  on  the  belief 
vhen  a  student  has 
sfully  completed  his 
-preparatory  work  in 
ichool,  even  if  the 
of  success  is  slim      _  _ 
earned  a  chance  to 
istrate    further  his 
and  his  determination  m  college.  By 
of  preregistration  examinations  and 
ing,  we  try  to  help  the  applicant  and 
ents  evaluate  the  task  he  faces  to  prove 
Then  we  leave  the  decision  to  him. 
have  recently  raised  the  performance 
ments  for  becoming  a  sophomore,  but 
It  also  increased  counseling  for  tirst- 
udents.  As  a  result  of  improved  coun- 
by  spotting  early  some  of  the  diffi- 
which  can  be  corrected — our  over-all 
n  rate  has  not  increased  despite  the 
performance  requirements. 
could:  What  is  the  dropout  rate  in 

iardin:  If  55  per  cent  finish,  that  is 
good.  It  doesn't  tell  you  very  much, 
because  there  are  many  reasons  for 
college  other  than  lack  of  ability  or 
grades.  Every  student  who  is  dropped 
ir  university  because  of  failing  grades  is 
Wat  requirements  he  would-be  expected 
nji  if  he  wishes  to  seek  readmission  at  a 
er  ite.'lt  may  be  by  satisfactorily  com- 
■tir  a  certain  number  of  college  credit  or 
iici  lit  courses  in  our  extension  division,  or 
"i!  ways. 

fj|||Do  So  Many  Want  College? 

T Wilson:  I  would  ask,  why  do  all  these 
Id  girls  want  to  go  to  college?  Accord- 
bolls  and  in  my  experience,  far  too 
If  them  want  to  go  for  prestige,  for 
Ir  because  it  will  add  $100,000  to  their 
learnings,  as  they  are  told  again  and 
]  guess  it  is  $200,000  now,  with  infla- 
|ey  don't  go  primarily  for  an  inteilec- 
erience.  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that 
Idin  and  his  staff  tell  failing  students 
py  must  do  to  be  readmitted,  but  do 
1  them  what  they  ought  to  do  to  stay 
nk  that  far  too  many  go  to  college 
it  is  going  to  give  them  something 
not  going  to  give  them.  The  dis- 
aent  that  is  bound  to  come  to  them  is 
i  than  saying  "no"  at  the  start. 
*din:  I  agree  that  many  young  peo- 
abilities  that  could  be  better  de- 
butside  a  college,  and  many  are  so  ad- 
|t  I  revolt  a  little  at  the  notion  that 
!  are  Solomons  enough  to  decide  that 


The  best  education  in  the 
world:  struggling  to  get  a 
living.     WENDELL  Phillips 


Johnny,  who  is  sitting  across  the  table  from 
us,  should  not  try  college  even  though  he 
wants  to  and  thinks  he  can  make  it. 

As  for  the  reasons  for  wanting  college,  our 
young  people  often  emphasize  those  things 
that  they  feel  their  elders  believe  are  impor- 
tant. If  they  do  not  have  respect  for  learning, 
it  may  be  because  their  sense  of  values  re- 
flects what  they  believe  they  see  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  adults. 

MR.  reuther:  Yes.  I  think  we  should  move 
very  cautiously  in  placing  all  the  responsibility 
on  students  for  the  rather  commercial  out- 
look they  have.  The  society  in  which  we  live  is 
highly  commercialized,  and  the  ethics  are  es- 
sentially the  ethics  of  the  market  place.  If 
young  people  look  forward  to  enrolling  in 
college  primarily  because  they  imagine  college 
graduation  will  assure  them  success,  status, 
higher  income— if  they  lose  sight  of  other 
values— we  should  not  criticize  them  only.  We 
should  criticize  ourselves — all  of  society. 

MRS.  could:  The  question  is  what  capabili- 
ties a  boy  or  girl  needs  for  college  and  how 
can  they  be  measured.  I  take  for  granted  that 
such  an  evaluation  can  never  be  absolutely 
final,  that  there  must  always  be  opportunity 

for  remeasurement  

dean  WILSON:  Talent  is  like  a  cork.  It  bobs 
to  the  top  regardless  of  background.  This  can 
certainly  be  debated,  but  generally  the  gifted 
person  cannot  be  stopped.  Wealthy  or  poor, 
he  will  bob  to  the  top. 

MR.  reuther:  If  you  mean  that  talent  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  segment  of  society,  I 
would  agree,  but  let  us  be  frank  in  admitting 
that  many  artificial  barriers 
prevent  talent  from  bob- 
bing to  the  top. 

DEAN  WILSON:  You  may 
be  right,  Mr.  Reuther,  but 
you  might  be  wrong,  too, 
because  in  every  area  where 
you  say  there  is  a  barrier, 
I  can  name  a  person  who 
has  gone  through  that  bar- 
rier— poverty,  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination,  or  whatever— and 
emerged  on  top. 

MR.  reuther:  High  I.Q.  ratings— if  these 
are  any  basis  for  judging  intellectual  poten- 
tial— are  not  confined  to  any  one  economic 
level.  I  think  we  need  to  develop  higher  and 
measurable  standards,  but  we  ought  also  to  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  at  best  these  will  be 
only  a  partial  basis  forjudging  the  potential  of 
individuals. 

dr.  HARDIN :  And  that  is  the  big  unknown.  If 
colleges  threw  the  doors  open  willy-nilly  and 
said,  "Come  one,  come  all!"  I  am  sure  a  large 
number  of  poorly  prepared  students  would 
enter.  But  my  experience  has  been  that  most  of 
the  students  who  anticipate  college  have 
talked  to  some  high-school  teacher  or  coun- 
selor, or  other  person  who  knows  their  records 
and  their  capabilities,  who  can  give  them  good 
advice.  Most  of  the  poorly  equipped  do  not 
attempt  to  enter  college  because  they  have 
been  advised,  or  decided  on  their  own,  not  to. 
The  best  indication  I  can  give  of  this  is  that 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  those  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  are  from  the  upper 
half  of  their  high-school  classes. 

DEAN  Wilson:  At  Amherst  we  graduate  90 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter.  Percentages  of 
dropouts  vary  with  colleges.  On  a  national 
average,  about  50  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 
college  do  not  graduate. 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER :  At  West  Point  it  runs 
about  25  per  cent,  and  we  think  that  is  a 
catastrophe. 

MR.  could:  What  is  the  reason  for  the  25 
per  cent  failing  to  graduate  at  West  Point? 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  Well,  many  of  them 
have  inadequate  high-school  training.  West 
Point  gives  what  is  essentially  a  scientific 
course.  This  means  that  those  entering  should 
have  a  thorough  preparation,  for  example,  in 
physics.  However,  at  least  one  third  of  our 
high  schools,  and  probably  even  more,  do  not 
have  any  courses  in  physics.  But  West  Point 
is  a  national  institution  open  to  young  men 
from  all  areas,  so  it  doesn't  make  high-school 
physics  an  entrance  requirement.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  that  25  per  cent  are 
students  who  fail  academically. 

DR.  GARDNER :  Most  of  the  high  schools  that 
fail  to  offer  adequate  preparation  in  physics 
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are  too  small.  If  a  high  school  is  not  large 
enough  to  have  a  graduating  class  of,  roughly, 
100  students,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
offer  the  range  of  courses  required  for  a 
modern  education.  It  is  not  easy  to  have  first- 
rate  math  teachers,  first-rate  science  teachers 
and  a  well-equipped  laboratory  in  a  small 
high  school. 

DR.  HARDIN :  Occasionally  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  we  have  an  applicant  from  a 
small  high  school  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  certain  courses.  If  he  seems  to 
have  the  capabilities  for  college  otherwise,  we 
work  out  some  arrangement  for  him  to  do  the 
high-school  work.  We  have  found  that  of  the 
poor-risk  group — if  you  wish  to  call  it  that — 


about  one  in  five  is  able  to  do  acceptable 
lege  work. 

MR.  reuther:  May  I  ask  you  what 
consider  the  contributing  factors  for  the 
out  of  the  five  not  succeeding?  Does  it  ap 
to  be  lack  of  intellectual  capacity,  or  aret 
other  factors  primarily? 

DR.  HARDIN;  Well.  I  think  the  impoiit 
difference  is  the  desire.  Remember  that  o  le 
entire  entering  class,  only  two  students  oi)f 
four  will  finish. 

DEAN  WILSON:  In  my  opinion,  90  per  it 
of  those  who  do  not  finish  could  have  :n 
predicted  before  admission  by  test  scores  id 
by  study  of  the  relationship  between  theiist 
scores  and  their  school  records.  Even  if  ;y 
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The  high-school  diploma  means  no  more 
in  terms  of  a  student's  intellectual  ability 
than  the  marriage  license  means  in  terms  of 
emotional  and  social  maturity.  The  diploma 
no  more  indicates  a  degree  of  competency  in 
all  subject-matter  areas  than  universal  suf- 
frage indicates  equal  competency  in  choosing 
candidates  for  office. 

Despite  this,  few  educators  have  been 
spared  the  biting  sarcasm  of  an  irate  em- 
ployer or  school-board  member  who  wished 
to  know  why  some  student  received  a  high- 
school  diploma  although  he  "obviously" 
could  not  add  or  spell. 

Prior  to  1900,  when  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  completed  the  secondary- 
school  program,  a  high-school  diploma  did 
signify  mastery  of  academic  content  and  was 
accepted  as  a  passport  to  college.  Students 
unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  the  single- 
track  academic  road  to  high-school  gradua- 
tion were  forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 

Today,  our  labor  laws  and  compulsory  at- 
tendance requirements  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  average  student  to  leave 
school  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  To  expect  all 
these  children  to  be  academically  oriented  is 
to  'disregard  the  wide  range  of  intellectual 
aptitudes  and  abilities  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Some  state  education  officials  have  sought 
to  distinguish  between  the  various  types  of 
high-school  programs  within  the  compre- 
hensive high  school  by  advocating  the  is- 
suance of  a  variety  of  high-school  diplomas. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  by  issuing  differenti- 
ated diplomas,  high  schools  would  be  able 
to  retain  high  scholastic  standards,  reward 
excellence,  help  the  community  recognize 
different  levels  of  ability,  and  encourage 
bright  children  to  enroll  in  the  more  intellec- 
tually challenging  academic  programs.  How- 
ever, this  scheme  has  not  in  the  past  resulted 
in  a  conscious  differentiation  of  ability  in  the 
mind  of  the  lay  public,  and  the  diplomas 
continue  to  mean  all  things  to  all  people. 

Despite  pious  hope,  differentiated  diplo- 
mas do  not  necessarily  encourage  the  lazy- 
but-bright  teen-ager  to  study  harder  or  take 
more  challenging  courses.  A  carrot  dangling 
four  years  off  is  not  overly  appetizing  to  a 
ninth-grade  student.  Furthermore,  the  high- 
school  student  is  aware  that  colleges  will  not 
automatically  reject  his  application  if  he  has 
a  general  instead  of  a  college-preparatory 
diploma. 

To  most  college-admission  officers,  differ- 
entiated diplomas  mean  very  little.  They 


know  that  the  diplomas  indicate  neithi 
kinds  of  courses  nor  the  quality  of  theT 
completed.  Today  it  is  the  college- 
scores  plus  the  official  high-school  trar 
of  grades  and  faculty  recommend  ' 
which  more  and  more  determine  colle .. 
mission. 

The  wise  employer  is  aware  that  th  iSU' 
ance  of  a  variety  of  high-school  difffli 
does  not  answer  a  great  number  ofaa 
questions.  The  ability  to  co-operate  h; 
fellow  worker,  to  follow  directions,  t 
trusted — all  these  and  other  necessary  u 
fications  an  employer  would  like  to  kn  b 
fore  hiring  a  prospective  employee  w  ni 
be  found  on  the  high-school  diploma 

Neither  will  differentiated  diplomano 
cate  either  the  complete  sequence  of  i  R 
a  student  followed  or  the  level  ofro: 
ciency  acquired  in  the  various  subjeci  u 
A  commercial  diploma,  for  example  )ui 
mean  that  the  graduate  was  qualified  i  yp 
or  to  take  shorthand,  or  to  be  a  book  ?t 
or  to  be  proficient  in  all  or  none  ohe 
marketable  skills.  Furthermore,  beca;ll 
academic  diploma  will  inevitabh-W 
higher  prestige  value,  many  overan  io 
parents  will  insist  that  their  children  :t 
rolled  in  the  academic  track  rather  tliS 
low  courses  of  study  more  appropr 
them. 

There  is  a  less  complicated  metho 
solve  the  present  misunderstanding: 
the  high-school  diploma.  Educate 


Ik 


!tS| 


inform  the  community  that  today  tl 
school  diploma  is  not  a  license  but  a 
not  an  exact  pedigree  but  a  broad  f 
reference.  If  the  public  consulted  v 
proper  school  officials  for  specific  q 
tions  of  students — much  in  the  man 
lowed  by  intelligent  employers  and 
admission  officers — the  high-school 
would  be  regarded  in  proper  persptW 
One  of  the  recommendations  mad  '^ 
James  B.  Conant  in  his  book  Th( 
ican  High  School  Today,  is  that  in 
to  the  diploma,  each  student  should  il 
a  durable  record  of  the  actual  hig, 
courses  studied  and  the  grades  recei'; 

If  employers  were  alerted  to  the  e| 
of  this  detailed  record  of  high-schoo 
plishment,  the  diploma  would  cease  ;l 
garded  as  a  realistic  measure  of  a  ;* 
ability.  The  adoption  of  Dr.  Conant' 
mendation  would  make  the  diploniiS* 
I  wall  decorali" 
f 
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more  significance  as 
an  evaluative  criterion 
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a  degree,  it  will  not  make  them  better  peo- 
better  earners  or  better  anything. 
viR.  capp:  And  about  90  per  cent,  I  would 
/,  of  those  who  are  graduated  from,  for 
imple,  art  schools  never  practice  any  form 
art.  I  think  that  such  figures  suggest  there 
■  too  many  opportunities  for  pointless  edu- 
ion — entirely  too  many.  1  think  that  hordes 
otherwise  useful  boys  and  girls  are  seduced 

0  schools  and  trained  for  professions  for 
ich  they  have  no  aptitude  and  are  there- 
;r  ruined  for  sensible  careers. 

,1R.  reuther:  All  right — but  we  live  in  a 
'nocracy  in  which  people  of  all  walks  of 
'  and  all  levels  of  intellectual  development 
e  and  share,  perhaps  indirectly,  in  basic 
icy-making  decisions.  Therefore,  we  have 
jntinuing  obligation  to  try  to  upgrade  and 
)rove  the  level  of  intellectual  achievement 
just  of  the  few  who  are  able  to  meet  the 
best  standards  but  of  all  at  every  level  of 

1  lity.  We  need  well-rounded  citizens  who 
:  e  developed  their  full  capabilities  in  many 
I  is,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

EAN  WILSON:  We  certainly  don't  need  any 
e  well-rounded  people.  We  have  too  many 
, .  A  well-rounded  person  is  like  a  ball— he 
s  in  the  first  direction  he  is  pushed.  We 

I  d  more  square  people  who  won't  roll  when 

1  /  are  pushed. 

(ho  Should  Go  to  College? 

R.  GARDNER:  We  might  cut  through  some 
)  his  if  we  talk  about  priorities.  Any  state  or 
»imunity  is  going  to  choose  to  do  some 

I  gs  in  education  and  not  other  things  be- 
;:ie  they  look  at  their  resources  and  decide 
1 '  are  willing  to  spend  so  much.  It  doesn't 
c)w  that  they  are  going  to  choose  the  most 
rortant  things.  The  function  of  an  order  of 

II  rities  is  to  ensure  that  they  do  the  first 
|-gs  first. 

irst  emphasis  in  college  education  should 
K'llaced  on  intellectual  performance.  There 
mil  kinds  of  education  that  can  be  accom- 
ilied  by  all  kinds  of  means,  but  intellectual 
Kormance  is  the  special  province  of  the 
c  ges  and  universities.  I  do  not  rule  out 
■(  tional  education.  A  high  percentage  of 
:c  ge  education  is  vocational,  in  my  estima- 
i(  You  must  evaluate  all  education,  voca- 
ic.d  and  otherwise,  according  to  its  intel- 
Mial  ingredients. 

college  should  do  that  which  it  does 
le  r  than  any  other  institution  or  situation, 
n  e  are  kinds  of  education  that  just  don't 
ic  r  elsewhere.  There  isn't  anywhere  that  a 
'Cigster  can  go  to  prepare  himself  for 
m  cal  school,  for  example,  except  to  a  good 
;oge. 

!vould  give  first  priority  to  liberal  arts,  to 
ir';ssional  and  preprofessional  education.  I 
w  d  give  the  next  priority  to  two-year  col- 
Ef .  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  state  or  com- 
ntity  approaches'the  problem  this  way,  it 
ai  hen  go  down  the  line  as  far  a's  its  resources 
vioermit. 

:,5s  hickey:  Individual  differences  will  re- 
n; .  of  course. 

'WILSON:  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
)r<lem,  it  seems  to  me.  The  boy  with  the 
lii  I.Q.  may  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is 
)eir  than  the  boy  with  the  I.Q.  of  90.  The 
)o  who  is  going  to  a  college  that  is  very 
:onetitive  is  led  to  think  that  he  is  a  better 
)eiin,  a  better  citizen,  than  the  boy  who  is 
ai  g  a  vocational  course. 

'  is  is  where  our  society — aided  by  the 
idiitors,  I  am  afraid — sets  up  distinctions 
vh  1  separate  students  while  failing  to  help 
he  recognize  and  accept  human  differences, 
fh  is  the  job — to  permit  everyone  to  feel 
lis  orth  and  value,  and  to  help  him  use  his 
s,  without  allowing  him  to  feel  he  is  either 
'Uf  ior  of  inferior. 

Ks hickey:  Miss  Anderson,  you  have  been 
"W. quiet.  What  has  been  your  experience  in 
:his  natter  of  individual  differences— as  re- 
!at{  to  the  support  and  recognition  of  your 
talent,  for  example? 
^  s  ANDERSON:  I  agree  with  much  that  has 
id  about  looking  out  for  those  who 
lOt  qualify  for  college  among  the  first 
r  rirst  third  of  their  high-school  graduat- 
iss.  I  wanted  very  desperately  to  go  to 
but  there  wasn't  money  for  it.  We 
'  a  voice  teacher  and,  fortunately,  this 
'f'.i  out  well  for  us.  [Marian  Anderson 


often  uses  the  pronoun  "we"  where  one  might 
expect  "I."  When  a  reporter  asked  her  why 
she  did  so,  she  replied,  "By  'we'  I  mean  my 
family  and  all  those  who  have  helped  me,  for 
I  could  have  achieved  nothing  alone."— £i/.] 

But  had  there  been  an  opportunity  after 
high-school  graduation  for  me  to  take  a 
post-high-school  course  for,  say,  a  two-year 
period,  it  might  have  helped.  If  there  had  not 
been  a  group  of  people  who  later  gave  me 
financial  aid,  we  might  have  been  one  of  those 
who  bobbed  to  the  top,  and  we  might  not 
have  been.  Many  young  people  who  probably 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  a  first-rate 
college  for  admission  definitely  have  some- 
thing to  offer  to  the  community,  and  they 
need  more  than  the  high  school  can  give  them 
to  develop  it.  They  need  a  period  in  school 
after  high  school  to  find  their  footing. 

MR.  reuther:  Not  as  an  alternative  to  col- 
lege, but  as  a  further  exploration  of  their 
capabilities? 

Miss  ander.son:  Yes,  a  sort  of  proving 
ground. 

general  gruenther:  The  so-called  GI  Bill 
helped  many  people  of  that  type.  Many  who 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  college, 
after  several  years  in  the  armed  services,  were 
more  mature  and  had  a  better  idea  of  a  great 
many  things.  They  went  to  college  under  the 
provisional  GI  Bill  and  most  of  them  did 
remarkably  well. 

MRS.  MURRAY:  They  had  the  motivation. 

DR.  GARDNER:  That's  it.  They  got  off  the 
escalator  of  somebody  else's  motivation— 
their  parents'  motivation— and  found  out 
what  they  themselves  wanted  out  of  life.  This 
is  the  reason  we  shouldn't  assume  a  high 
drop-out  rate  is  necessarily  bad. 

DEAN  WILSON:  At  AmhcEst  we  are  planning 
to  grant  a  furlough  for  a  year  to  students  who 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. Our  worst  failures  are  not  those  who 
flunk  out,  but  those  who  stay  in  and  don't 
know  why.  It  is  up  to  the  college  to  tell  such 
a  young  man,  "You  are  wasting  your  time 
and  your  father's  money.  Get  out  and  work 
for  a  year.  Change  your  scene.  Look  around. 
Go  in  the  Army.  Then  if  you  think  you  want 
an  education,  come  back." 

What  Makes  Students  Work? 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  I  read  somewhefc 
that  Mr.  Capp  took  first-year  geometry  a 
couple  of  times.  That  wasn't  true,  I'm  sure. 

MR.  capp:  It  is  entirely  untrue.  I  took  first- 
year  geometry  nine  times. 

MISS  HICKEY :  Why  did  you  take  it  over  and 
over? 

MR.  capp:  Because  it  was  so  badly  taught 
by  my  teachers. 

DEAN  Wilson:  That  is  one  way  of  punishing 
the  teachers. 

MISS  hickey:  How  did  you  feel  then  about 
taking  geometry  nine  times? 

MR.  capp:  As  though  I  were  in  a  coma. 
When  I  entered  a  geometry  classroom,  all  the 
excitement  and  all  the  adventure  of  math- 
ematics vanished.  Something  that  was  made 
to  seem  unreasonable  and  dreary  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  Being  an  imaginative  kid,  I 
rejected  it  all  and  went  sensibly  to  sleep. 

MR.  reuther:  I  think  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  integrate  into  formal  education 
some  work  experience,  whether  it  is  a  tem- 
porary break  in  attendance  or  summer  em- 
ployment, but  it  is  possible  to  provide  work 
for  students  only  if  they  will  not  be  taking 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  essential  family 
supporters. 

DR.  HARDIN :  The  student  who  does  not  have 
the  desire  to  learn,  who  is  not  motivated,  is  a 
practical  problem  of  grave  proportions.  For 
the  past  three  decades  it  may  be  that  edu- 
cational opportunity  has  been  too  easy  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted.  We 
have  relegated  the  teacher  to  a  subordinate 
place  among  our  professional  people.  We 
have  not  made  learning  simply  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  seem  important.  We  should  prepare 
our  students  as  well  as  possible,  but  that  is  not 
the  real  problem.  The  real  problem  is  motiva- 
tion. 

MRS.  MURRAY:  It  gocs  right  back  to  parental 
laxity  in  instilling  in  children  some  notion  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing. We  usually  look  at  the  marks  on  the 
report  card,  rather  than  what  our  children  are 
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lADiES'  HOME  JOUR 


learning,  and  fail  to  convince  them  that  what 
seems  a  hodgepodge  of  unrelated  subjects  do 
eventually  result  in  a  broad,  well-balanced 
education,  necessary  to  being  a  productive 
and  creative  citizen. 

MR.  capp:  But  how  can  parents  judge?  One 
of  my  daughters  went  to  Wellesley.  I  hadn't  a 
very  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  she  was  study- 
ing, but  the  school  had  a  respectable  atmos- 
phere and  soon  so  did  she.  It  made  me  feel 
that  the  time  she  spent  there  would  somehow 
change  her  for  the  better. 

I  began  to  judge  that  the  school  was  doing 
her  some  good  by  the  change  that  did  come 
in  her  tastes  and  associates  and  in  her  con- 


versation at  the  dinner  table.  Her  attitude 
toward  the  world  seemed  to  grow  more  under- 
standing. I  then  decided  that  she  was  being 
educated.  But  how  can  I  be  sure?  1  can't 
really.  I  cannot  discover  what  an  English 
course  is  doing  for  any  of  my  kids  by  finding 
out  what  books  they  are  reading.  They  usually 
read  the  world's  dullest  books,  but  since  this 
is  traditionally  the  way  children  are  asphyx- 
iated in  English  courses,  there  had  better  be 
some  good  in  it. 

MRS.  MURRAY:  The  problem  one  has  with 
daughters — I  have  several  too — is  a  little  more 
complicated.  We  want  our  daughters  to  be 
good  wives,  mothers,  good  citizens  and  com- 


munity leaders,  but  I  don't  think  they  are 
helped  to  accomplish  all  this  merely  by  courses 
in  home  economics  and  marital  relations. 
However,  an  exposure  to  these  subjects  to  the 
degree  of  their  proportionate  relevance  to 
education  of  the  "whole  person"  is  never 
harmful. 

GENERAL  gruenther:  What  was  the  reac- 
tion of  your  parents,  Mr.  Capp,  to  your 
spectacular  career  in  geometry? 

MR.  capp:  They  were  devastated.  Like  most 
parents,  they  had  the  idea  school  was  a  place 
that  fitted  you  for  life.  If  you  failed  in  school, 
then  you  would  fail  in  life — the  most  ridicu- 
lous assumption  possible. 
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MISS  ANDERSON:  I  think  that  GI's  or  otl, 
who  have  been  away  from  school  long  eno  i 
to  gain  perspective  come  back  with  far  gre: 
motivation  to  learn.  But  motivation  to  ki 
is  needed  long  before  this.  Knowledge,  ; 
food,  can  be  served  in  a  way  that  makeu 
want  it.  Since  we  need  education  almos 
much  as  we  need  food,  it  should  be  serve 
appetizingly  as  possible. 

MR.  capp:  Which  is  the  real  education- 
time  one  spends  in  school  or  out  of  it?  ' 
me,  it  was  the  "out"  period.  After 
school  I  went  to  an  art  school,  which 
presumably,  a  very  good  art  school.  Wh  ] 
was  nineteen,  I  quit  and  took  a  job  withe 
Associated  Press  as  a  cartoonist.  1  then  leaid ' 
what  a  pointless  preparation  I  had.  So 
the  Associated  Press  and  went  back  tofi  ! 
school — but  no  longer  as  a  regular  stun 
taking  a  lot  of  dreary  and  meaningless  s  f, 
Being  out  of  school  taught  me  what  I 
to  learn  while  I  was  in  one.  ;  ,, 

MRS.  GOULD :  Mr.  Capp  has  put  veryll 
the  case  for  the  young  person  who  isii 
motivated  to  do  college  work.  Are  we  doi  a 
kindness  to  the  young  people  who  arc 
motivated  or  seriously  challenged  by  acadk 
work  by  keeping  them  in  an  academic  envj- , 
ment?  Are  we  in  danger  of  holding 
young  people  in  college  between  two  woll 

DEAN  Wilson:  That  is  our  whole  prol  | 
Most  youngsters  go  to  college  because 
believe  they  have  to  go  in  order  to 
They  don't  go  out  of  curiosity.  Whatl 
when  a  boy  drops  out  and  goes  to 


Books  are  the  quietest  and  most  cei( 
stant  of  friends:  they  are  the  mo 
accessible  and  wisest  of  counseler|| 
and  the  most  patient  of  teachers. 
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goes  into  the  armed  forces?  His  horizoi 
expanded,  his  perspective  is  enlarged.  H 
things  that  he  wants  to  know  more  j 
Only  the  curious  learn.  In  interviewin; 
after  boy,  I  have  stopped  asking,  "W! 
you  want  to  go  to  college?"  When  thej&l 
an  answer  it  was,  "Because  you  have  to.ji 
anywhere."  Well,  it  just  isn't  so. 

MR.  capp:  Hear,  hear! 

DR.  GARDNER:  What  Mr.  Capp  said 
an  iiTiportant  contribution  to  this 
When  college  personnel  talk  among 
selves,  there  is  an  underlying  assumptioj^'fisl 
college  really  is  nirvana,  that  it  may 
proved  in  this  way  or  that,  perhaps, 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  and  keep  the  young 
there.  Yet  the  best  place  for  many  youi 
may  not  be  college  at^all.  For  sorai 
special  kinds  of  motivations,  colleg^|*llli 
actually  be  damaging. 
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Is  College  the 
Right  Place  for  All? 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  Well,  sinCC  I 

Mr.  Capp  by  following  his  cartoon 
stantly,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  insi  ,f^^^ 
just  a  little  bit.  It  seems  to  me  that 
virtually  no  intellectual  curiosity  when, 
of  college  age.  He  wanted  to  earn  a  livi 
he  found  that  school  did  not  teach  hi, 
to  earn  a  living. 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  process  of' 
tion  to  a  broader  concept  than  that 
fifteen  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  p 
of  competition  in  a  divided  world,' 
uneasy  world.  We  cannot  solve  this  43 
merely  with  money.  We  must  have  a 
with  a  high  degree  of  motivation  t 
severe  standards,  educational  and  oil 
1  want  to  get  away  from  emphasis 
materialistic  aspect  of  education. 

MR.  capp:  At  nineteen  I  would  ha' 
to  have  got  away  fi-om  my  materialisi 
look,  but  my  problem  was  eating.  I  th 
is  a  problem  that  a  lot  of  boys  of  r 
had  in  the  early  thirties.  The  young 
has  no  one  but  himself  to  support  hi 
at  first  think  of  almost  nothing  el 
greatest  contribution  he  can  make  to 
is  to  survive  economically.  He  can  the 
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rvive  intellectually.  Even  in  terms  of 
ictual  curiosity,  is  work  merely  a  work 
ience,  or  is  it  truly  an  education  experi- 

>N  WILSON:  It  depends  upon  the  indi- 
L  In  the  same  geometry  class  in  which 
vere  so  bored,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
It  who  was  excited  about  geometry  and 
on  to  become  a  scientist. 
capp:  I  can't  believe  he  was  excited  by 
ihink  he  was  tenacious — or  afraid  to 
home  a  failing  mark. 
\  WILSON:  He  was  excited  by  the  sub- 
I  s|iite  of  the  teacher.  The  thing  that 
one  excites  another.  That  is  why  it  is 
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important  to  try  to  get  a  student  to  work  at 
things  he  can  do  best.  College  is  notoriously 
a  poor  place  for  artists  and  other  creative 
people.  The  highly  creative  person  gets  rest- 
less and  frustrated,  I  am  sure,  by  the  many 
petty  restrictions  and  limitations  of  formal 
education. 

MRS.  GOULD:  I  think  the  real  danger  is  in 
thinking  that  college  is  the  only  place  for  the 
development  of  all  young  people.  Are  we 
right  in  assuming  that  in  order  to  face  life 
young  people  must  have  two  or  four  years  of 
college,  or  are  there  other  alternatives  which 
are  better  for  many  of  them? 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  They  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  college;  but  there 
will  always  be  those  who  prefer  the  romance 
of  the  carburetor,  or  other  pursuits,  to  col- 
lege, and  they  should  turn  to  those  immedi- 
ately after  high  school.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  young  man  who  wants  to  go  into  the 
garage  and  stay  there,  but  I  would  hope 
through  some  form  of  education  he  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  wider  responsi- 
bilities also.  I  don't  want  that  fellow  to  be 
concerned  only  with  carburetors  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

MISS  ANDERSON:  Children  of  my  race  often 
go  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  or 
until  they  can  quit,  without  any  reason  why 
they  should  study  becoming  apparent  to  them. 
They  see  few  career  opportunities  open  to 
them. 

Also,  in  many  classrooms  there  are  too 
many  children  for  the  teacher  to  show  any 
great  interest  in  any  one — and  that  personal 
interest  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  productive  life  for  the  child  and  one 
that  is  not.  If  the  teaching  profession  could 
be  made  a  little  more — I  hesitate  to  use  the 
word  "glamorous" — a  little  more  interesting, 
the  teacher  might  have  more  to  give  to  the 
pupil. 

DEAN  WILSON:  IVIany  ways  to  elevate  the 
role  of  the  teacher  have  been  suggested.  Some 
might  help  a  little,  but  most  of  them  are 
artificial,  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  status  goes 
with  the  person,  not  necessarily  with  the  job. 
There  is  no  way  to  give  a  person  dignity  or 
position  or  prestige.  Instead,  these  are  some 
of  the  qualities  that  a  person  may  lend  to  his 
position.  People  go  into  teaching,  in  spite  of 
the  low  pay,  largely  for  the  joy  of  seeing  a 
child's  face  light  up  with  new  understanding. 
This  is  a  reward  the  real  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  in  place  of  other  rewards. 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  Would  yOU  rulc  OUt 

higher  salaries  as  a  means  of  improving  status 
in  teaching? 

MR.  capp:  The  only  way  to  give  teachers 
status  is  to  give  them  the  same  reward  we  give 
for  success  in  other  areas. 

MR.  reuther:  Our  standards  are  certainly 
completely  out  of  balance  when  a  sweeper  in  a 
factory  will  earn  as  much  as  a  schoolteacher — 
not  that  the  sweeper  is  overpaid.  Certainly  we 
are  not  giving  proper  economic  rewards  to 
teachers,  who  must  have  much  training  and 
on  whom  so  much  of  our  hopes  for  the  future 
depend. 

"Throw  the  Lunkheads  Out" 

Miss  hickey:  Actually,  great  and  increasing 
numbers  of  young  people  want  to  get  into 
college.  *  The  colleges  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  take  all  of  them.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  reach  that  goal.  What  happens  in  the 
interim? 

MR.  GOULD :  It  does  seem  cruel  to  say  that 
certain  people  should  go  to  college  and  others 
should  not,  but  there  are  many  people  in  the 
world  who  want  to  sing  and  cannot.  Few,  if 
any,  can  sing  as  Marian  Anderson  does. 
Many  want  to  sing  who  never  will  sing  well, 
and  for  their  own  good,  it  seems  to  me,  they 
should  be  stopped  from  singing.  Isn't  this 
equally  true  of  those  who  are,  in  effect,  forced 
along  an  educational  path— even  when  they 
stubbornly  resist? 

It  seems  to  me  this  passion  for  getting  into 
universities  people  who  are  not  suited  for  it 
by  any  measurement— and  all  measurements 
are,  of  course,  arbitrary— merely  creates  un- 
happy misfits. 

*  This  fall  2,227.000  students  will  attend  public  colleges 
and  1.551,000  will  be  in  private  ones.  By  1970,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  estimates,  4,360,000  will  be  in  public 
and  2,316.000  in  private  colleges. — Ed. 


Miss  ANDERSON :  Many  people  have  talent  of 
one  kind  or  another.  If  this  talent  is  not  for 
the  traditional  academic  subjects— math,  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  so  on— very  often  they 
are  lost  in  school.  If  a  person  wants  to  be  a 
cartoonist,  or  wants  to  sing,  or  to  engage  in 
some  other  specialized  pursuit,  he  has  to  fol- 
low the  regular  school  pattern  almost  to 
adulthood  before  he  can  do  much  about  it. 

MR.  reuther:  May  I  ask  what  our  problem 
is?  Is  it  that  our  colleges  are  cluttered  up  with 
people  who  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
benefit  from  educational  opportunities  if  prop- 
erly presented  to  them?  Or  is  it,  rather,  that 
our  facilities  and  our  methods  of  presenting 


the  various  subjects  are  so  limited  that  a  large 
percentage  of  people  with  innate  capacity  for 
growth  never  have  the  opportunity? 

The  few  misfits  who  get  into  colleges  do  not 
create  the  major  problems.  Nobody  can  force 
a  person  lacking  the  capacity  to  benefit  by 
attending  college.  The  major  problem  is  posed 
by  the  great  number  who  have  the  capacity 
to  benefit  from  college,  and  to  grow  intellec- 
tually, but  who  never  manage  to  get  to  at- 
tend college. 

DR.  Gardner:  You  comment  very  effec- 
tively on  the  problem  of  widening  the  oppor- 
tunity for  college.  That  is  sound,  and  I  believe 
in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  put  in  a 
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plug  for  quality,  too,  and  the  two  are  not 
incompatible.  We  must  have  both. 

MRS.  GOULD :  And  is  that  quality  possible 
unless  we  maintain  the  quality  of  those  who 
can  participate?  Is  it  asking  too  much  that 
people  show  some  of  this  quality  prior  to 
admission  to  college? 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER :  We  Certainly  should 
not  clutter  up  the  limited  seats  in  colleges 
with  people  who  are  not  able  to  profit  by 
college  training,  but  I  certainly  do  not  favor  a 
system  for  the  intellectually  elite  only.  I  have 
just  spent  six  years  in  Europe,  where  they  have 
such  a  system.  1  think  it  is  a  big  mistake  and 
I  notice  that  they  are  having  some  second 


thoughts  on  it.  So  while  I  say  throw  the  lunk- 
heads out,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we 
would  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  say  that 
only  those  of  the  intellectual  elite  may  enter 
college. 

MISS  ANDERSON:  One  time,  when  we  were 
at  a  Negro  college  in  the  South  to  give  a 
concert,  1  saw  a  trunk  being  taken  from  the 
girls"  dormitory.  It  was  early  in  the  school 
year  and  I  asked  the  housemother  why.  She 
told  me  that  it  belonged  to  the  oldest  daughter 
in  a  family  that  could  afford  to  send  only  one 
daughter  to  college,  so  they  had  sent  the 
oldest.  But  after  a  few  weeks  the  girl  decided 
of  her  own  accord  that  her  sister  was  more 


suited  to  college  than  she.  She  was  leaving  so 
that  her  sister  could  come  in  her  place. 

MISS  hickey:  I  think  that  is  a  beautiful 
story,  and  one  that  parents  ought  to  ponder 
a  bit. 

MRS.  GOULD :  We  have  said  that  there  are  no 
measurements  for  college  admission  that  are 
absolutely  sure,  but  I  notice  that  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  boys  in  Amherst  fall  by  the  way- 
side. What  makes  this  relatively  low  attrition 
rate  possible.  Dr.  Wils  jn? 

DEAN  WILSON:  We  used  to  lose  50  per  cent 
of  our  students  back  in  the  days  when  we  had 
fewer  applicants  to  select  frc;  %  but  now  we 
can  be  more  particular  because  we  have  so 
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egg  and  milk,  blend  in  the  mixing  bag, 
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many  applicants.  We  shouldn't  lose 
cent.  People  think  colleges  set  standard'or 
admission.  They  don't.  The  standards  j 
college  are  determined  by  the  numbi  of 
students  who  apply  and  by  the  intelkiai 
qualities  they  possess.  For  years  man.\o|. 
leges  took  any  person  who  applied  w  j 
check  in  hand.  Now,  because  of  the  exo  of 
applicants,  these  same  colleges  can  be  )k 
selective  and  maintain  higher  standards. 

MRS.  GOULD:  You  think  the  precollege  las- 
urements  are  pretty  good  if  we  use  thai  In 
other  words,  is  it  possible  to  tell  who  w  do 
well  in  college? 

DEAN  WILSON:  Yes. 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  But  you  are  still  ai 
ing  with  human  beings  whose  potential  on. 
predictable. 

The  "Dumping  Grounds" 

DR.  GARDNER:  Some  colleges  have'^  up 
of  standards  within  them.  If  you  go  ki  il- 
physical-education  department,  you  m 
one  kind  of  student;  and  if  you  go  in 
chemistry  department,  another.  Some  c 
officials  speak  frankly  of  the  dumping  g 
on  their  campus — the  departments  or  si 
where  the  youngsters  who  aren't  acaderii,, 
minded  can  survive. 

MRS.  GOULD:  You  use  a  term  which  lev 
often  used  by  educators  speaking  infor 
although  it  is  rarely  printed — "the  dm 
ground."  Do  you  feel  that  young  peoj 
benefiting  more  in  such  "dumping  grc  g 
than  they  would  in  another,  noncolle  eu 
vironment? 

DR.  GARDNER:  It  all  depends  upon  i  / 
the  problem  is  handled  by  the  universi  li 
same  is  true  of  a  high  school.  You  car| 
one  high  school  and  find  that  the  voc 
courses  are  a  dumping  ground.  The  prj 
doesn't  respect  them  and  they  arei[ 
taught.  He  just  uses  these  courses  to  J 
less  able  youngsters  out  of  the  way,  ail 
is  tragic.  In  another  high  school  the  voc.| 
courses  may  be  an  excellent  and  chal|| 
experience. 

At  some  universities  they  are  glad  J 
the  less  able  youngsters  out  of  the 
"dumping"  them  into  departments  whl 
work  is  shoddy,  but  this  isn't  necessary  ] 
youngsters  could  be  challenged  and  de\| 
at  their  own  level. 

DEAN  WILSON :  You  could  put  them  i| 
ness  administration.  One  out  of  ever;! 
boys,  I  understand,  is  in  business  adml 
tion,  and  90  per  cent  of  these  boys  J 
going  to  administer  anything.  It  is  takiij 
money  under  false  pretenses  to  allow  t| 
take  business  administration  as  if  th<| 
all  going  to  become  vice  presidents 
porations. 

MR.  REUTHER :  While  we  should  seek  I 
the  educational  standards  in  all  coUel 
should  not  be  shocked  or  disappoint! 
the  level  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  al 
not  so  sure  that  it  would  be  in  the  intej 
our  nation  or  the  individual  to  segrtj 
college  those  who  reach  a  particular! 
level  of  intellectual  achievement.  Til 
move  out  into  a  real  world  where  thi] 
so.  I  believe  exposure  to  those  wl^ 
diverse  interests  and  skills  is  an  inj 
part  of  education. 

DR.  GARDNER:  That  IS  the  logic  of  tj 
prehensive  high  school,  but  you  can  ol 
logic  only  so  far  up  the  educationall 
Would  you  urge  that  there  be  a  c| 
cross  section  of  the  population  in 
school  so  that  the  3  or  4  per  cent  J 
capable  of  becoming  doctors  could  |;| 
the  social  environment? 

MR.  REUTHER :  We  niust  turn  outl 
medical  colleges  citizens  capable  ofl 
pating  helpfully  in  national  and  corj 
life. 

GENERAL  GRUENTHER:  But  yOU  WOUlJ 

wouldn't  you,  that  as  achievement , 
one,  they  ought  to  be  very  proficientj 
profession? 

MR.  GOULD :  He  would  think  so  if| 
on  a  surgeon's  table. 

MR.  REUTHER:  Of  COUrSC. 
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Will  There  Be  Room  for  AH^Hiii 

MISS  hickey:  Many  parents  and  W'.* 
have  "admission  jitters."  They  are  afl 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  collegeP'^'' 
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What  would  you  say  to  them,  Dean 

,7 

WILSON :  Parents  shouldn't  worry  about 
;r  their  boy  or  girl  can  get  into  a  certain 
:,  or  even  into  any  college.  They  should 
leir  children  to  discover  their  aptitudes, 
ts  and  talents,  but  point  out  to  them 
1  education  is  something  they  must  get 
jmselves.  AH  institutions  are  alike  in 
g  an  opportunity.  That  is  all  any  of 
an  offer. 

reuther:  1  would  like  to  make  a 

plea  for  diverting  at  the  national  level 
:essary  resources  for  a  vast  expansion 
educational  facilities,  especially  for  the 
pment  of  junior  colleges.  Junior  college 
oung  people  an  extra  two  years  to  find 
lives  and  to  make  a  more  intelligent 
m  of  their  area  of  specialization. 
HARDIN :  The  increasing  number  of  jun- 
leges  is  a  very  sound  development,  in 
igment.  We  find  students  transferring 
junior  college  to  the  University  of 
;ka  have  very  good  staying  power, 
have  sampled  higher  education  and 
out  they  like  it  and  can  take  it. 

GOULD:  If  we  are  to  envision  the 
lihment  of  community  colleges,  tax- 
ied, what  should  the  admission  policy 

ould  it  be  in  effect  the  policy  of  our 
[hools— that  all  may  and  should  come? 
,j  WILSON:  All  who  are  able  to  profit 

ie  experience  should  be  allowed  to  go. 

who  cannot  should  not  be  allowed 

iardin:  I  would  agree  to  that. 
MURRAY:  Is  there  anyone  here  who 
not  agree? 


w  your  salary  before  spending  it. 
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reuther:  I  would  agree;  but  here, 
think  it  takes  a  combination  of  testing 
>— with  all  their  shortcomings— and 
lal  counseling  to  determine  whether 
licant  will  profit  by  attending  junior 

MURRAY:  We  have  become  so  con- 
that  everybody  should  have  a  high- 
education  that  when  every  Johnny, 
d  Joe  can't  fit  the  curriculum,  a  cur- 
is  designed  to  fit  him— whether  home 
ICS,  boy-girl  relationships,  or  how  to 
fely.  There  is  great  pressure  to  have 
liversities  open  to  everybody  who 
and  a  tremendous  number  of  appli- 
anticipated.  Under  such  conditions, 
1  state  universities  hope  to  maintain 
Is? 

\rdin:  Only  a  small  number  of  those 
0'  ability  apply  for  admission  at  the 
er  ime.  The  youth  who  is  apparently  not 
la  capable  of  doing  college  U-drk  is  not 
iji  problem  in  the  day-to-day  operation 
le  niversity.  Of  those  who  da  get  in,  a 
fi'  It  number  do  well  enough  to  grad- 

j  more  fundamental  and  more  trou- 
'1  problem  is  presented  by  those  who 
ive  the  ability,  by  any  test  that  you 
but  simply  do  not  succeed  in  col- 

1  se  are  much  more  numerous.  A  state 
sr  V  can  maintain  high  standards.  The 
!'  I 
m 
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get  around,  and  very  few  who  can- 
those  standards  will  apply  for  ad- 


him  or  for  mamma  and  papa  back  home  when 
he  fails  to  make  the  grade. 

DEAN  WILSON :  The  tragedies  come  when  we 
encourage  students  to  tackle  things  they  are 
not  qualified  to  tackle.  Boys  and  girls  are 
under  terrific  pressure  in  our  culture  to  go  to 
college  merely  to  get  a  job  and  a  higher  in- 
come. The  joy  of  learning  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. 

DR.  HARDIN:  Yes.  We  have  sold  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  the  fact  that  education  is  good 
for  the  payroll,  good  for  national  security, 
good  for  our  standard  of  living,  but  we  have 
not  done  a  very  good  job  of  selling  the  notion 
that  education  is  good  for  the  individual,  for 


s  ould:  You  advocate,  then,  that  the 
I    of  a  university  should  be  interior 

rather  than  standards  of  admission? 

i<[JiNr  You  have  picked  the  words 

-  been  searching  for  to  describe  it — 

or  standards. 

kray:  If  there  is  a  state  politician 
1  courageous  enough  to  say  publicly 
1^  what  a  state  university  should  do, 
Ji  has  been  muffled.  How  can  a  state 
a?'  limit  enrollment  to  those  capable  of 
'i;  gid  entrance  examinations  when  the 
e  against  it?  If  before  a  student 
state  university  he  and  his  parents 
^  nust  maintain  a  high  quality  of  work 

io  stay,  it  will  not  be  such  a  jolt  for 


the  self-satisfactions  that  he  gets  from  know- 
ing and  from  learning.  I  don't  deny  that  more 
tangible  rewards,  though  not  the  prime  ob- 
jective, may  also  follow. 

DEAN  WILSON:  Good  citizenship  should  fol- 
low good  education.  If  learning  does  not  lead 
to  good  citizenship,  what  does  learning  lead 
to?  The  fear  is  often  expressed  that  when  you 
take  students  who  are  gifted  intellectually  and 
put  them  in  a  community  by  themselves,  they 
become  out  of  the  world  instead  of  becoming 
a  part  of  it.  If  they  do,  their  education  has 
failed. 

MR.  could:  Many  diverse  points  of  view 
have  been  presented  here.  To  a  limited  extent. 


those  who  have  expressed  themselves  at  this 
forum  represent  a  kind  of  composite  of  our 
society.  We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
sharing  your  views  with  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal readers. 

MRS.  c;ould:  It  has  been  an  exciting  and  re- 
warding experience.  To  me,  education  is,  or 
should  be,  the  highest  expression  of  American 
ideals  and  attitudes.  It  should  be  the  ultimate 
expression  of  what  we  believe  about  our- 
selves, about  others  and  about  life.  How  can 
this  be  achieved  if  the  system  is  not  constantly 
open  to  critical  view?  What  of  value  is  there, 
is  there.  What  of  value  may  grow  out  of  it,  is 
still  to  come.  e  n  d 


Shrimp  Salad  Marinade 

new 


UJISH-BO 

French 


Delicious  Wish-Bone  French  sparkles  with  exotic 
herbs  and  spices.  Its  light  Continental  goodness 
clings  to  every  tender  salad  shred. 

SHRIMP  SALAD:  Marinate  two  cups  cooked 
shrimp  two  hours  in  '4  cup  Wish-Bone  French; 
drain.  Mix  with  two  small  unpeeled,  diced  apples, 
one  cup  diced  celery,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 
Toss  with  Wish-Bone  French.  Place  on  bed  of 
salad  greens.  Garnish  with  apple  wedges.  Serves  4-6. 


also  enjoy  these  other 
UJISH-BONE  Salad  Dressings   Italian  .  Cheese  •  Russian 


Before.  Uninspired  hairdo,  unflattering  clothes, 
a  potentially  attractive  face  completely  bereft  of 
make-up.  Karren  needed  to  bring  herself  out — 
was  delighted  to  discover  how  in  less  than  a  day! 


Karren's  do-over  took  less  lhan  a  day  —  and  centers 

on  such  sim])le  touches  as  a  charming  hairdo, 
her"  kind  ot  dress,  a  hint  of  make-up,  piidv  and  i)retty. 

How  to  do  it  follows.  Teen-asers  take  note! 


'°Ai|'cA 


Bv  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN  Beaut  V  Edit 

"TV/heii  a  friend  tries  a  new  hairdo  or  lipstick,  I  think 
W  she  looks  snazzy,"  fifteen-year-old  Karren  Olsen,  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  told  us  plaintively.  "But  gosh,  Tm 
all  thumlK  when  it  comes  to  fixing  myself  up.  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin  or  even  what  to  do." 

In  her  touching  confusion  over  how  to  bring  herself 
out,  young  Karren  had  stumbled  into  the  familiar  beauty 
trap  of  becoming  so  preoccupied  with  her  shortcomings 
she  overlooked  her  enviable  assets.  On  her  credit  side: 
silky-textured  hair,  a  22"  waist,  beautiful  legs.  But  with- 
out special  attention  these  pluses  went  unnoticed. 

Each  step  leading  toward  Karien's  transformation 
was  based  on  this  capsule  philosophy:  accentuate  the 
positive  and  work  on,  but  stop  worrying  about,  the 
negative.  We  believe  it  works  no  matter  what  your  age! 

CIRVE-S  COMING  UP! 

A  clever  choice  of  clothes  can  create  an  illusion  of 
curves  even  though  it  takes  proper  eating  to  acquire 
them  permanently.  Karren's  build-up  diet,  consisting 
mainly  of  having  a  good  breakfast  each  morning  (instead 
of  getting  by  with  a  hastily  gulped  glass  of  milk),  has 
already  netted  her  tive  needed  pounds.  Thrilled  with  this 
progress,  Karren  has  added  another  helpful  innovation: 
malted  milk  between  meals  to  take  the  place  of  sweet 
soft  drinks.  A  multivitamin  capsule  (suggested  by  her 
doctor)  taken  once  a  day  helps  provide  more  energy. 
By  allowing  herself  more  time  for  daily  meals,  and  by 
eating  s-l-o-w-l-y,  Karren  finds  she  is  gradually  building 
up  the  amount  she  can  eat  at  lunch  and  dinner  as  well 
as  at  breakfast. 

In  the  meantime,  a  little  fashion  ingenuity  is  doing  its 
work  to  round  her  out  prettily.  Although  Karren's  ward- 
robe has  always  been  in  basic  continued  on  page  174 


After.  All  dressed  up  and  plenty  of  places  to  go!  After  Kar- 
ren's new  look  was  accomplisiicd,  her  mother  wrote.  "Karren 
has  received  nothing  but  compliments — she's  the  talk  of  the 
school!"  Here.  Karren  holds  her  glasses  to  give  an  idea  of 
how  she  will  look  with  contact  lenses,  which  she'll  wear  soon. 


OFT,  FINE  SPRAY  THAT  IS  GOOD  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
[OLDS  CURLS  BEAUTIFULLY  IN  PLACE  FOR  HOURS 


IT-'DOES   NOT   MAKE   HAIR  STIFF 

Breck  Hair  Set  Mist,  with  lanolin,  is  good  to  your 
hair  leaving  it  soft  and  shining,  never  stiff  or  dry. 
It  brings  out  your  hair's  natural  lustre  and  beauty. 


IT   DOES   NOT   MAKE   HAIR  STICKY 

This  gentle  spray  does  not  make  hair  sticky.  It  holds 
curls  softly  in  place,  even  in  damp  weather.  To  renew 
its  gentle  hold  draw  a  damp  comb  through  your  curls. 
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ize  $1.50 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFER:  RCA  VICTOR'S 
"GOLDEN    AGE    OF    SOUND"  ALBUM 

$4.98  value  —  $1.25  in  living  stereo  —  $1.00  in  L.P. 

Twelve  complete  selections  featuring  such 
artists  as  Harry  Belafonte,  Mario  Lanza, 
Morton  Gould,  Pat  Suzuki  and  Arthur  Fiedler. 
Available  only  through  Beautiful  Hair  BRECK. 


RC.'\  VICTOR,   BOX   18,   KOCKAVVAY,  N.  J. 

I  enclose  |  and  a  box  top,  label  (or  facsimile)  from  a 

BRECK  preparation  for  each  album  desired.  Please 
send    my    GOLDEN    .'\GE    OF    SOUND    ALBUM  in 


(Check  one) 

Name  

Address  

City  


□  Stereo  @  $1.25     □  Regular  L.P.  @  $1.00 


State 


OFFER  EXPIRES  JANUARY  1.  I960 
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roll  on 

ban 

roll  out 
doubt! 


•  •  • 


Today's  ban  rolls  on  the 
most  effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration! 


No  Doubt!  Ban  mitly  keeps  you 
safe.  Ban  stops  odor  a  full  24  hours! 
Ban  checks  perspiration  round  the 
clock!  You  never  need  fear  embar- 
rassing perspiration  and  odor  again! 
You  know  you're  safe  with  Ban. 


V 

No  Doubt!  Ban  roll-on  works 
best!  Ban's  unique,  patented  appli- 
cator always  rolls  on  the  right  amount 
of  deodorant  lotion — smoothly  and 
evenly  .  .  .  unlike  mes.sy  creams, 
sprays,  sticks  and  imitation  roU-ons. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  can't  irritate  any 
type  of  normal  skin.  Ban  can't  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Ban 
lotion  is  really  effective,  yet  Ban's 
strength  is  gentle.  You  and  your 
clothes  are  always  safe  with  Ban. 


22% 

MORE 
ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS 


No  Doubt!  Ban  rolls  on  the  most 
eileciive  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration 
.  .  .  and  actually  22%  more  active 
ingredients  than  the  average  of  lead- 
ing deodorants.  Next  time,  buy  Ban! 


NOW  ban  in  2  sizes  ^si^^  ~^3i  ^''1'^°^^  Q8^ 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL  MYERS 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  172 

good  taste,  close  inspection  revealed  that  belts 
were  too  loose,  skirts  too  long,  colors  too  sub- 
dued, the  over-all  effect  too  straight  and  tai- 
lored. Such  a  selection  might  work  wonders 
for  a  chubby  girl  trying  to  look  slimmer,  but 
on  Karren  they  tended  to  look  droopy  and 
drab. 

To  help  her  discover  what  a  difference  a 
dress  can  make,  we  stood  by  with  votes  of 
"Perfect"  or  "Take  it  away"  while  Karren 
tried  on  dresses  in  a  variety  of  styles  and 
colors  in  front  of  a  full-length  mirror.  The  big 
decision:  All  dresses  with  neatly  tidy  bodices 
and  fullness  billowing  from  the  waist  provided 
prettiest  proportions. 

Other  "skinny-girl"  discoveries:  Cinched-in 
belts  gently  emphasize  a  tiny  waistline  and 
create  an  illusion  of  more  hip  fullness.  Full  or 
pleated  skirts  are  designed  for  fiat  or  narrow 
hips  and  to  show  off  slender  legs;  bright, 
cheerful  colors  (sunshine  yellows,  corals,  clear 
reds  or  vivid  blues — patterned  or  plain  as  you 
like)  add  "weight"  and  give  a  beauty  bonus 
by  casting  a  pretty  glow  on  your  skin.  Fun 
bracelets,  the  more  the  merrier,  hide  bony 
wrists. 

Thin  arms  disappear  behind  pretty  puffed 
sleeves  or  long  sleeves  with  easy  full- 
ness. Scrawny  shoulders  and  necks  can  be 
delightfully  disguised  with  flattering  fashion 
accessories:  silk  or  chiff"on  scarves  to  fill  in  a 
plain  neckline;  a  flower  to  pin  strategically 
just  there;  a  Peter  Pan  collar  or  bright  plaid 
scarf  to  top  off  a  basic  wool,  or  simple  skirt 
and  sweater. 

Even  snipes  have  their  place  on  slim-Jim 
figures.  From  a  large  selection  of  dresses, 
Karren  chose  a  stripe 
as  her  favorite,  and  the 
one  she  wanted  to  be 
photographed  in.  See 
how  narrow  vertical 
stripes  make  her  seem 
taller(she's5'2"),  while 
the  horizontal  stripes 
across  the  bodice  fill 
her  out  where  she 
needs  it  most! 

At  the  end  of  our 
one-girl  fashion  show, 

Karren  stood  primping  before  a  mirror  and, 
smiling  brightly,  declared,  "You  know,  I've 
just  never  thought  about  my  waistline.  It  is 
small.  What  do  you  think,  shall  we  pull  in  the 
belt  a  bit  more  ?" 

FACE  FRAMING— TEEN-AGE  STYLE 

A  really  pretty  hairdo — softly  fluffed  or 
swinging  smoothly,  and  imaginatively  ar- 
ranged to  show  off"  a  good  feature  or  conceal 
a  shortcoming— is  one  touch  of  glamour  every 
teen-age  girl  should  be  able  to  call  her  own. 

"My  hair  is  so  plain,"  Karren  lamented, 
"yet  twice  I've  made  appointments  to  have  it 
restyled,  and  each  time  I've  chickened  out.  I 
was  scared  to  try  something  new,  so  I  settled 
for  this  old  flat  arrangement,  even  though  I 
know  it's  wrong." 

To  take  the  confusion  out  of  the  answer  to 
"Which  hairdo  is  for  me?"  we  suggest  a  dress 
rehearsal  in  advance  of  cutting  and  shaping, 
even  if  the  final  details  of  design  are  left  to  a 
professional  hairdresser.  Before  Karren's  hair 
appointment,  we  spent  twenty  minutes  fluffing 
and  combing  her  hair  this  way  and  that,  puff"- 
ing  it  high,  sweeping  it  back  then  pushing 
it  forward.  And  with  each  new  "look"  we 
voted  a  "Getting  close"  or  "No"  or  "Defi- 
nitely yes"  before  deciding  on  the  final  and 
flattering  arrangement  you  see  in  her  "after" 
picture. 

Karren's  overly  severe  "before"  hairdo 
made  her  appear  oldish,  elongated  her  face, 
emphasized  her  low  forehead.  See  how  she 
perks  up  with  the  high  fluff"  at  the  crown,  and 
the  sweep  of  soft  bangs  to  barely  tip  (and 
hide)  the  low  front  hairline.  By  having  the 
back  and  side  sections  of  hair  cut  in  layers 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  curled 
on  fat  rollers,  there  is  now  an  over-all  look 
of  width  that  softens  the  effect  of  her  long 
jawlinc,  and  lends  an  appearance  of  enchant- 
ing fullness  to  her  entire  face. 

A  creamy  shampoo,  with  special  attention 
given  to  thorough  rinsing,  transformed  Kar- 
ren's "drab  brown"  hair  into  its  naturally 
shiny  chestnut  color  and  unearthed  hidden 


highlights  of  gold  and  red.  A  soft  perman 
helps  hold  curl  and  fullness,  so  that  Kar 
will  need  only  to  put  up  the  ends  two  or  th; 
times  a  week  to  maintain  the  pretty  new  . 
rangement.  Eager  to  maintain  it,  Karren  a. 
fully  wrote  down  exactly  how  her  hair  was  t 
(even  to  measuring  the  size  of  the  rollers  Ui 
for  the  top  and  sides)  so  that  she  is  now 
to  duplicate  the  pretty  setting  once  a  w 
at  home. 

A  TOUCH  OF  COLOR 

IVIore  imaginatively  dressed  and  witl 
prettier  hairdo,  Karren's  third  step  was 
learn  how  much  make-up — when  and  wh 
"I've  never  known  what  colors  to  choose 
how  to  use  them,"  Karren  told  us,  "so  I  d( 
wear  any." 

For  Karren's  or  any  other  fifteen-year-o 
beauty  box,  we  suggest  this  miniature  ^91 
tion:  i 

Lipstick  in  a  pink  or  coral  color,  depenc 
upon  which  is  most  becoming,  and  caref 
applied  to  follow  a  natural  lipline.  (Dark 
overly  bright  shades  are  incongruous 
harsh  on  teen-agers,  and  defeat  the  goa 
looking  naturally  pretty!) 

Powder  in  a  shade  that  comes  closes! 
your  own  skin  tones  (not  necessarily  vi 
your  best  friend  wears!).  For  Karren's  I 
pale  complexion,  we  suggested  a  beige  pov 
with  a  warm  undertone  of  pink  to  give  h 
color  lift. 

Eyebrow  tweezers  (i/brows  are  on  the  sha 
side).  Karren's  grow  close  to  her  eyes 
without  attention  suggest  a  frowning  app 
ance.  To  create  a  neat,  clean  line,  as 
as  brighten  her  over-all  expression,-  Ka 
learned  how  to  ; 


I  believe  the  Bible  is  the  best  gift  God 
has  ever  given  to  men.  All  the  good 
from  the  Saviour  of  the  v/orld  is 
communicated  to  us  through  this  book. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


her  eyebrows  sligl 
by  plucking  the  h 
from  underneath 
top  of  the  eyehj 
line  should  be  left 
touched  —  with 
stray  hairs  at  the  s 
or  between  the 
brows  (over  bridg 
nose)  plucked  av 
For  special  occas 
(and  if  lashes 
brows  are  so  pale  they  seem  washed  ou 
medium-brown  mascara  and  eyebrow  pq 
By  applying  the  pencil  in  short,  feati 
strokes  going  in  the  direction  in  which 


nil 


:ii 


Ml 


hairs  grow,  and  fading  away  to  nothing  at 
outer  ends,  Karren  has  learned  how  to  d 
pretty  color  without  seeming  at  all  made^k 
For  evenings  (the  important  proms  and  dar  9 
a  delicate  touch  of  mascara  applied  tots 
underneath  side  of  upper  lashes  can  help  it 
the  stars  in  a  young  girl's  eyes! 


FUTURE  IMPERATIVES 
FOR  PRESENT  IMPERFECTS  » 

For  Karren,  as  for  any  young  girl, 
investments  for  the  future  can  start  now, 
guarantee  a  pleasing  appearance  in  the  5I 
to  come.  Although  Karren  doesn't  "hate'  ir 
glasses,  she  says.  "When  it  comes  to  dates  .d 
dressing  up,  they're  certainly  no  help." 
investment  of  approximately  $150  (somes 
more  or  less,  depending  upon  individual 
nomic  status,  where  you  live  and  who 
doctor  is)  can  solve  this  problem.  Kan' 
oculist  assures  her  that,  with  conscient 
effort  on  her  part,  she  will  be  able  to  bull 
her  contact-lens  wearing  time  within  Wf 
and  soon  be  able  to  discard  her  specs  C 
pletely. 

For  a  final  and  all-important  beauty  4 
ect:  braces  to  straighten  crooked  and 
truding  teeth.  In  Karren's  case,  orthodc 
will  take  two  and  a  half  years  and  cost$ 
which  averages  approximately  $16.50  a  mc 
(Teen-agers  can  earn  at  least  part  of 
money  during  summer  vacations,  baby-sit 
or  on  other  odd  jobs  throughout  the  y< 
"Just  think— I'll  be  all  set  in  time  for  ju 
college,"  says  Karren.  IVIrs.  Olsen  adds, ' 
one  of  the  most  important  things  that  I 
ever  happen  to  Karren.  Speaking  from 
own  experience,  I  can  say  I  suffered  and « 
do  from  never  having  been  able  to  have!( 
own  teeth  straightened.  It's  no  fun  tti 
through  life  feeling  self-conscious  about 
smile  when,  after  all,  a  smile  can  be  a  i 
greatest  asset!" 
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HELP  US  KEEP  THE 
INGS  WORTH  KEEP] 


i',ood  to  be  a  boy,  exploring  the 
j  world,  soaking  up  wonderful 
sjjsounds  and  sights  everywhere 
q  :o.  And  if  the  world's  a  peaceful 
itj,  it's  good  to  grow  up,  too,  and 
:  ne  a  man. 

E  t  will  the  world  stay  peaceful? 
li  depends  on  whether  we  can 
;  the  peace.  Peace  costs  money. 
!\)ney  for  strength  to  keep  the 
1' .  Money  for  science  and  edu- 
;ii  to  help  make  peace  lasting, 
c  noney  saved  by  individuals  to 
f  veep  our  economy  strong, 
i^  ar  Savings  Bonds,  as  a  direct 
e  ment  in  your  country,  make 
a  1  Partner  in  strengthening 
V  ica's  Peace  Power, 
r  i  Bonds  you  buy  will  earn  good 
e  st  for  you.  But  the  most  im- 
•t  it  thing  they  earn  is  peace, 
r  nk  it  over.  Are  you  buying  as 
n  as  you  might? 


I  HELP 
rRENGTHEN 
\MERICAS 
lACE  POWER 


UY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


The  U.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  magazine  publishers  of  America. 
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THE  LILAC-SCENTED  GUN 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  58 


Louie's  barn  in  the  afternoons  where  he  prac- 
ticed with  the  Colt.  At  first  it  was  just  a  kind 
of  aimless  plinking  around  at  tin  cans,  after 
he'd  done  the  chores.  And  then  he  got  to  prac- 
ticing the  draw,  and  talking  with  the  sheriff 
about  shooting,  and  tlic  sheriff  gave  him  some 
lessons,  which  really  got  him  going.  It  got 
talked  around  town  that  you  couldn't  go  out 
past  his  place  without  hearing  his  gun.  Neigh- 
bors riding  by  came  back  with  stories  about 
how  they  had  seen  him  crouch,  draw  and  snap 


a  shot  into  a  cider  jug  twenty-five  yards  away 
before  you  could  blink.  And  in  town  he  was 
always  talking  gun  talk — all  about  how  fanning 
wasn't  any  good  unless  you  were  standing  three 
feet  apart,  and  how  you  had  to  go  for  the  ham- 
mer while  you  were  pulling  it  out. 

"And  the  main  thing,"  he'd  always  wind 
up,  "you  don't  hurry.  You  get  nerves  and  the 
only  thing  you  hit  is  fresh  air." 

"How  would  you  know  about  that,  Louie," 
Tony  Mavis  asked,  "without  being  in  a  real 
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no  matter  how  you  sleep, 


sleep  away  tension 
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Good  Morning  Glory 


TENSION -EASE 

mattress 

the  only  firm  mattress  with  the  extra  level  of  Tension-Ease  coils! 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  a  firm  mattress  is  good  for  you.  Your 
body — especially  your  back  — needs  firm  support.  But  an  ordinary 
firm  mattress  is  not  enough.  You  need  to  unwind  ...  to  sleep  the 
day's  tensions  away.  The  Englander  Tension-Ease  is  designed  to 
give  you  firmness  .  .  .  and  relief  from  tension.  It's  the  only  firm  mat- 
tress with  the  extra  level  of  Tension-Ease  Coils. 

The  Englander  Tension-Ease  is  the  only  mattress 
available  in  your  choice  of  Airfoam' 
or  Innerspring.  $79.75. 


extra  level  of 

Tension-Ease 
coils. 
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gun  fight?  How'd  you  know  whether  you  got 
nerves  or  not?" 

"I  got  ways,"  he  said.  "I  got  ways." 

And  he  did  have.  There  was  a  ravine  over  at 
the  Andersons'  place  and  it  had  this  big  Cot- 
tonwood hanging  out  over  a  hundred-foot 
drop.  Louie  had  hitched  a  rope  to  that  tree, 
and  hanging  onto  the  rope  with  one  hand 
he'd  swing  out  into  the  clear  air  above  that 
ravine,  draw  and  fire,  draw  and  fire,  over  and 
over  till  his  gun  was  empty.  Then  he'd  holster 
it,  go  up  the  rope  hand  over  hand,  and  repeat 
the  whole  loco  business  all  over  again.  He 
figured  that  if  he  could  forget  about  falling 
into  the  ravine  enough  to  shoot  straight,  he 
could  shoot  just  as  well  under  any  other  con- 
ditions. 

Well,  this  all  might  have  gone  on  to  the 
point  where  Louie  would  have  finally  had  to 
kill  somebody  or  get  killed,  but  instead  he  got 
married.  Her  name  was  Melinda  Grant,  and 
he  met  her  one  day  when  he  was  taking  the 
team  in  with  a  load  of  hay.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl,  all  golden  hair  and  gingham,  and  a  very 
soft  smile,  and  she  looked  very  thirsty  stand- 
ing there  in  the  hot  sun  fooling  with  the  well 
rope.  When  Louie  saw  her,  he  was  sorry  for 
his  dirty  clothes,  sorry  that  his  hair  needed 
cutting — sorry  that  he  was  so  small.  But  she 
didn't  seem  to  notice  this;  or  if  she  did,  she 
didn't  care.  She  thanked  him  for  the  drink  he 
politely  pulled  up  out  of  the  cistern  there  in 
town,  she  ignored  his  uncut  red  hair  and  dusty 
clothes,  and  talked  with  him  about  how  she 
and  her  folks  had  just  arrived  here  from  Kan- 
sas City  and  how  hot  it  was.  After  that,  Louie 
took  to  riding  over  to  her  place  nearly  every 
evening.  Then  one  night  he  found  himself 
kissing  her,  and  asking  her  to  marry  him.  She 
said  yes,  and  the  first  thing  she  did,  in  her 
quiet  way,  after  they  were  married  was  to  take 
that  gun  of  Louie's  and  put  it  right  back  in 
the  cedar  chest  under  the  quilts  and  doilies 
and  lilac-scented  sachet.  Lo'.iie  fumed  and 
fussed,  but  when  Melinda  kissed  him  he  for- 
got all  about  his  gun;  in  fact,  he  forgot  about 
everything. 

The  only  time  the  gun  ever  came  out  of  the 
sachet  was  when  there  was  a  tLirkey  shoot,  or 
what  some  of  the  men  called  a  shooting  bee. 
Except  for  the  sherilf,  Louie  was  always  the 
last  man  down  as  the  marks  were  paced  out 
farther  and  farther.  Louie's  face  would  get 
Hushed  and  his  eyes  would  get  that  hungry 
look,  but  it  was  very  rare  for  him  to  top  the 
sheriff,  and  he  always  complained  to  Melinda 
that  she  never  let  him  go  on  practicing. 

"Honest,  Louie,"  she'd  say,  "you  act  like 
you  want  to  kill  somebody." 

"Now  you  look  here,  Melinda,"  he'd  say, 
"what  good's  a  man  if  he  can't  protect  his  own 
wife?  You  know,  I'm  no  giant.  Guts  alone 
don't  win  fights.  I  know.  You  got  to  be  as  big 
as  your  enemy."  Then  he'd  hold  up  the  lilac- 
scented  gun,  and  pat  it.  "And  this  makes  me 
as  big." 

"What  enemy?"  she'd  say.  "Who's  your 
enemy?" 

"There  are  plenty  of  them,"  he'd  say,  "the 
big  ones  waiting  to  push  around  the  little 
ones."  He'd  nod  and  his  face  would  get  that 
hungry  look.  "Plenty  of  them." 

"And  you  want  to  be  a  big  one,"  she'd  say. 
"Is  that  it?" 

"No,"  he'd  say.  "No.  Just  equal.  Just  a  fair 
and  fighting  chance.  Nobody  is  going  to  beat 
me  silly  no  more.  The  next  fight  I  have,  I'm  go- 
ing to  win.  And  I  swear  to  you,  Melinda,  I 
hope  I  never  have  it." 

So,  of  course,  Louie  got  his  chance  A  stran- 
ger, young,  wearing  a  gun  low  and  smiling  a 
strange  smile,  and  all  dressed  up  like  a  ladies' 
man,  came  into  town.  He  was  a  little  liquored 
up.  When  Melinda  came  out  of  the  general 
store  she  was  looking  very  pretty  with  her 
golden  hair  and  soft  lips  and  the  stranger  just 
leaned  over  as  she  passed  and  kissed  her,  just 
like  that.  She  slapped  his  face  and  went  on  her 
way,  but  when  Louie  heard  about  it  from  Ed 
Barker  something  happened  to  him.  He  went 
a  little  crazy.  His  face  got  pale  and  he  became 
very  silent  and  he  walked  out  of  the  harness 
shop  to  his  horse  and  rode  off.  There  were 
too  many  memories  of  his  mother,  and  all  the 
pawings  she'd  taken.  He  went  home,  straight 
to  the  cedar  chest,  pulled  the  gun  out  and  was 
strapping  it  down  when  Melinda  walked  in. 


"What  are  you  doing?"  she  said. 

"He's  going  to  apologize,"  Louie  sa  .a 
his  face  was  still  very  pale.  "He's  gointo 
you  he's  sorry  and  he's  going  to  get  ol  a 
if  he  doesn't,  I'm  going  to  kill  him." 

"Louie,  he's  just  a  boy.  He'd  been  i.lrt 
He  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing." 

"He's  going  to  apologize  or  I'm  g(i| 
kill  him,  Melinda." 

"Louie,  he's  just  a  boy.  You're  notji] 
him  a  chance.  All  that  practicing  you  < 
like  murder,  Louie.  You'll  be  murdcrii 
Louie.  Don't."  She  caught  hold  of  himir 
to  pull  him  away  from  the  door,  biit  ht 
free  of  her. 

"It's  wrong.  It's  wrong.  A  man  come 
do  a  filthy  thing  like  that.  I'll  kill  him." 

Suddenly  Melinda  drew  back  froi 
"Why,  Louie,"  she  said,  "you  want 
him."  Her  eyes  were  very  wide  as  slffc 
at  him  as  if  he  were  a  stranger.  "J^ 
years  you've  wanted  it  to  happen.  You  ' 
kill  him." 

"They're  always  picking  on  wom^ 
kids,"  Louie  said,  and  his  eyes  were  col^ 
million  miles  away.  "Well,  this  tini 
don't.  This  is  one  fight  I  win."  Then  \ 
himself  free  of  her,  went  out  to  his  hoij, 
rode  into  town.  And  Melinda  foll(iwi| 
but  he  was  so  lost  in  his  anger  that  Ik' 
even  notice  the  dust  cloud  of  the  teamb 
hmi. 


■  he  town  was  quiet  when  Louie  roij 
everyone  knew.  They  all  knew  that  t 
Louie  Archer's  day.  Whoever  the 
was,  he  was  going  to  get  the  last  surprii| 
life.  And  everyone  was  glad  that  Lo 
there  to  get  rid  of  the  stranger,  bee 
sherifVhad  ridden  out  of  town  that  morn: 
a  posse  from  another  town.  Louie  disnj 
and  dropped  the  reins  of  his  horse 
lilted  his  gun  lightly  out  of  the  leath' 
dropped  it  back  down  ever  so  geri| 
walked  slowly,  carefully,  toward  the 
shop,  where  he  saw  the  one  unfamilia 
town. 

It  was  a  smiling,  unconcerned  face 
neat  black  tie  underneath  a  clean-shav 
and  Louie  thoLight  about  how  he  was 
change  that  expression.  At  about  fifte^ 
from  the  harness-shop  entrance  Louie 
and  everything  inside  him  drew  up  ti 
he  could  feel  his  heart  pounding  blood 
made  himself  wait  until  his  body  quiel 
way  he'd  made  himself  wait  while  h 
out  over  that  ravine.  And  then  the  ca 
to  him:  the  worst  thing  that  could  h; 
him  was  that  he  could  die — and  evw"*' 
dies.  But  no  more  beatings.  No  more 
Fifteen  yards  was  a  very  sure  dista 
Louie,  and  he  could  swallow  spit  m 
his  heart  wasn't  banging  around  in 
like  a  wild  animal. 

"Say,  mister."  Louie  said,  standit 
very  relaxed,  with  his  hands  at  his  s( 
without  a  trace  of  anger  in  his  fao 
mister." 

And  the  stranger  turned,  still  smilir 
Ed  Barker  backed  off  into  his  harness 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  the  ma' 
black  tie  said  amiably. 

"You  the  one  that  picks  on  women 
said. 

"I  don't  pick  on  women,"  the  stran 
and  he  smiled,  "but  I  kissed  a  pretty 
day.  Afraid  1  had  a  little  to  drink.  Spalli 
relation?" 

"My  wife.  And  you're  going  to  apo 
her.  Then  you're  going  to  get  out  of  h( 
if  you  don't  I'm  going  to  kill  you.' 

"Well,  that's  straight  enough,"  J 
said  easily.  "And  I'm  obliged  to  a: 
to  your  wife,  but  I'm  not  leavin 
ready." 

Louie  pulled  his  watch  out  with 
hand  and  looked  at  it,  then  put  it  awaWit,  ^ 
"You  got  one  minute,  mister,"  Lo 
It  was  just  as  Louie  said  this  that 
came  up  the  street  in  the  buggy  a 
straight  over  to  Louie.  It  didn't  seen  b 
cern  her  in  the  least  that  she  was  walk 
into  the  middle  of  a  gun  light.  She  go 
front  of  Louie  and  hung  t)nlo  his  gun 
he  kept  trying  to  throw  her  off.  She  v 
than  he  was,  and  it  would  have  looke 
the  way  she  was  wrestling  with  him, 
throwing  her  off  and  her  talking  to 
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lily  yelling  at  him.  Very  funny,  except  ev- 
one  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  dead  man 
hin  the  next  few  seconds.  Only  the  stranger 
J  grinning.  Oh,  he  was  a  cool  one.  He 
ked  as  if  he'd  been  hanging  by  a  rope  over  a 
ine  all  his  life,  and  what's  more,  he  didn't 
:  a  damn. 

Get  away  from  me!"  Louie  kept  saying. 

DU  want  to  get  shot?" 

Louie,  you  got  no  right,"  she  said.  "He's 

a  boy.  Give  him  a  chance  " 

Just  get  away  from  me,  Melinda,"  Louie 
I,  never  once  taking  his  eyes  off  the  stran- 

He  knew  he  was  running  over  his  minute, 
he  didn't  want  it  to  happen  while  she  was 
e. 

Leave  it  for  the  sheriff,  Louie,"  Melinda 
him. 

The  sheriff's  out  of  town.  And  anyw;'y, 
ny  wife  he's  got  to  apologize  to."  And  he 
■ed  her  back  so  that  she  sat  down  hard  in 
dust,  but  she  got  back  up  and  stood  be- 
■n  him  and  the  stranger.  Her  face  had  a 
set  and  serious  look. 

don't  want  apologies,"  she  said.  "I  want 
an  1  can  love."  That  actually  broke  his 
!:entration  for  a  moment,  and  he  looked  at 
/'Louie,  I  won't  be  wife  to  a  killer." 
;Vife!"  he  said.  "Is  that  what  you  call 
self?  You  won't  let  me  be  a  man— and 
'jay  you're  a  wife." 
want  you  to  be  a  man,"  she  said,  "but 
killer.  You  don't  need  a  gun  to  be  a  man, 

iC." 

ireat  horny  toads,  have  you  gone  crazy, 
,  nda!  You  don't  know  what  you're  talk- 
J bout!"  Louie  was  beginning  to  get  riled. 


le  knew  that  would  be  bad  on  his  aim.  A 
)ed  shot  from  the  hip  is  something  you 
to  feel,  and  he  was  losing  the  feeling. 
)se  side  are  you  on?"  he  said, 
you  gun  that  boy" — and  she  stepped  out 
way— 'Til  leave  you."  She  said  it  softi\ 
an  it.  I'll  leave  you,  Louie." 
nething  went  empty  inside  him  then, 
lere  wasn't  any  anger  or  concentration  oi 
jing  else  left  of  him.  He  just  stood  there- 
sun  and  dust  of  the  street  and  looked  a. 
"hen  very  slowly  his  hands  went  to  the 
;  of  his  gun  belt  and  he  untied  the  thong 
;  leg  and  the  gun  and  holster  dropped 
he  dirt  of  the  street.  Then  he  started 
ig  toward  the  stranger, 
en  he  got  up  to  him,  he  noticed  that  the 
fiT  wasn't  much  bigger  than  he  was, 
even  slighter  built. 

going  to  leave,  mister?"  he  said, 
stranger  shook  his  head  no. 
Louie  said,  "You  going" to  kill  me?" 
aiil  the  stranger  shook  his  head, 
ipn  you're  going  to  have  to  fight  me." 
ouie  swung. 

IS  a  good  fight,  because  although  Louie 
orter,  the  stranger  didn't  have  any  more 
an  Louie.  They  just  kept  swinging  and 
themselves  up  till  their  clothes  were 
ally  all  pulled  off  and  their  faces  a  mass 
pleeding  welts  clotted  with  dirt.  Finally, 
aests  heaving  in  exhaustion,  they  both 
and  fell  to  the  street,  but  only  Louie 
le  to  get  back  to  his  feet— he'd  had  a 
xperience  at  getting  up  when  he  was 
So  it  was  Louie  who  won.  It  was  the 
ht  in  his  life  he'd  won,  and  it  seemed 
ible  to'  him  that  it  had  happened. 
J  leaving  now,  mister?"  Louie  said,  be- 
great,  gasping  breaths.  The  stranger 
tver  then  in  the  rags  that  had  once  been 
clothes,  and  looked  up  at  Louie  and 

ckon  I  am,"  he  said.  Then  he  looked 
Melinda  and  said,  "And  I'd  like  to 
ze  to  you,  ma'am,  and  thank  you  for 
my  life."  And  Louie  could  have  sworn 
him  vyink  at  her,  but  he  helped  him  to 
The  stranger  went  over,  very  tired 
w,  dusted  off  the  big,  broad-brimmed 
had  fallen  off  his  head,  mounted  his 


horse  and  rode  off.  Just  at  the  edge  of  town,  he 
tipped  his  hat  to  old  Sean  Carter,  and  he  was 
still  smiling,  according  to  Sean,  just  as  if  he 
thought  something  was  funny. 

It  wasn't  too  long  after  that  that  the  sheriff 
came  riding  back  into  town  with  the  posse, 
and  his  face  was  looking  grim.  Louie  was  over 
at  the  cistern  and  Melinda  was  ministering 
to  him,  wiping  away  the  blood  and  dirt  and 
saying  over  and  over,  "You  didn't  kill  him, 
Louie,  you  didn't  kill  him,  Louie."  And  there 
were  love  and  admiration  and  pride  in  her 
voice.  The  sheriff  rode  right  up  to  them  and 
looked  down  at  the  mess  that  was  Louie. 

"What  happened  to  you?"  he  said. 


Well,  Louie  explained,  and  there  was  a  little 
bitterness  in  his  voice,  and  a  little  bafflement, 
too,  as  he  looked  at  Melinda. 

"She  wouldn't  let  me  shoot  him.  Acted 
crazier  than  a  wild  maverick,  she  did.  She 
could  have  got  herself  killed,  butting  into  a 
gun  fight  like  that.  Could  have  got  me  killed," 
Louie  concluded  thoughtfully.  "Women!" 
Louie  said,  shaking  his  head  resignedly. 
"Women  are  too  kindhearted.  I  should  have 
killed  him." 

Suddenly  the  sheriff,  sitting  up  on  his  horse, 
started  laughing. 

"Killed  him,"  the  sheriff  said.  "Killed  him! 
Are  you  joking,  Louie?  That  was  Billy  the 


Kid.  We  been  looking  for  him  all  day.  All  of 
us.  With  our  guns  out,  because  that's  the  only 
way  anyone  is  ever  going  to  get  him.  Melinda 
here  thought  she  was  saving  that  poor  little 
critter's  life — and  all  the  time  she  was  saving 
yours." 

Melinda  looked  up,  her  hair  all  shiny  gold 
in  the  sunlight. 

"Billy  the  Kid !"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  wonder- 
ing voice.  "Why,  I  can't  believe  it.  He  was 
such  a  nice  young  man.  It's  a  pity  he  never 
had  anyone  to  love  him,"  she  said.  Then  she 
turned  to  Louie  and  ran  her  hand  gently 
through  his  angry  red  hair.  "Like  1  love 
Louie,"  she  said.  end 
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\^vav— the  heavy,  masky,  made-up  look.  Welcome  the 
Light  Look!  Yours  instantly  with  Coty's  new  formula 
Instant  Beauty!  See  how  lightly  it  smooths  on  and  blends 
into  your  skin,  as  it  banishes  flaws,  vanishes  shadows  and 
lines.  (Beautiful  bonus— the  Light  Look  of  Coty's  new 
Instant  Beauty  lasts  8  hours  or  more,  without  a  single 
touch -up!)  Perfect  for  every  complexion,  for  daylight,  for 
night  light,  in  six  new  heavenly  shades. 
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The  "meat"  of  a  fresh  orange  is 
the  main  source  of  many  of  its 
health  values.  In  fact... 


Score  skin  with  a  knife. .  .peel  lifts  right  off 


...fresh  Sunkist  Oranges 
give  your  family  much  more 
of  the  important  bio-flavonoids 
and  protopectins  than  frozen 
orange  juice. 

...and  you  get  all  of  the 
vitamin  C  plus  more  than  50 
other  health  factors. 

Eat  whole  fresh  oranges... drink  whole  fresh  orange  juice 

The  Sunkist  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  fruit  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  finest  from  California-Arizona.  Accept  nothing  less. 


Some  of  man's  most  important  journeys  take  him  merely  t( 


This  afternoon  1  walked  up  the  val- 
ley with  a  raincoat  over  my  arm.  I 
didn't  need  this  coat,  but  I  took  it 
along  for  a  purpose.  For  years,  after  a 
coronary,  one's  circulation  isn't  as 
good  as  before.  The  sun  was  bright  in 
depthless  azure.  An  aggressive,  tooth- 
less wind  blew  down  the  valley,  whis- 
pering autumn  was  upon  us.  i  faced 
this  wind  as  I  walked  onto  the  poi  tion 
of  my  farm  where  automobiles  have 
never  gone. 

After  walking  a  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  pasture  gate  I  reached  the 
rugged,  rolling  slope  extending  from 
valley  to  ridge.  This  ridge  was  a  giant 
curved  earth  rib  under  blue  sky  line. 
The  biteless  wind  pushed  incessantly 
against  the  fragile  straws  of  broom 
sedge.  It  brought  the  dead  grass  to  its 
knees.  After  the  wind  had  passed  over, 
the  broom  sedge  arose  again  and 
smiled  at  the  sky.  This  autumnally 
brown  pasture  field  in  October  sun- 
light reminded  me  of  when  this  hill 
slope  was  in  ripened  wheat  and  my 
grandfather,  father  and  Old  Opp  cra- 
dled it  by  hand  in  the  July  heat.  I  was 
old  enough  to  carry  them  water  from 
the  spring.  Now  the  wind  waves  of 
broom  sedge  covered  the  field  except 
for  a  few  projecting  vertebrae  of  stone. 
These  were  darker  in  tone,  harsh  and 
immovable. 

1  walked  up  the  little  valley  toward 
my  old  home  until  I  came  to  a  gentler 
slope.  Here  I  started  climbing  slowly, 
for  I  knew  what  1  wanted.  1  wasn't  go- 
ing to  do  much  climbing.  So  I  walked 
up  a  little  ravine  past  a  pile  of  stones  I 
gathered  twenty-five  years  ago  when 
we  grew  tobacco  here. 

This  broom-sedge  slope  was  filled 
with  sweat,  dreams,  labor,  and  the 
love  for  landscape  of  my  people.  But 
our  family  history  implanted  here 
will  be  washed  away  by  the  new  rains 
of  tomorrow  and  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  trees  and  wild  flowers  to 
come.  This  earth  has  never  been  com- 
pletely whipped,  but  it  has  been  bat- 
tered and  beaten  often  by  people  and 


the  elements.  And  it  will  rise  again  ti 
heights  of  new  beauty  in  future  spring 
times,  if  left  alone.  Nature  will  alway 
complement  and  favor  earth's  weake 
and  run-down  parts. 

Up  a  winding  cowpath  toward  th 
rocky  cone-shaped  knoll,  I  walka 
slowly.  I  remembered  about  every 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  her 
since  1  was  a  child.  I  had  known  thi| 
spot  of  earth  since  I  could  remembei 
Near  the  top  of  the  knoll  gray  saa( 
stones  were  dots  ending  the  sentenc 
of  Nature's  undecipherable  hiero' 
glyphics.  Here  I  spread  my  coat  upo; 
the  broom  sedge.  This  was  spreadin 
a  brown  sheet  over  an  uneven  mai 
tress.  Then  I  lay  down. 

If  the  wind  had  been  too  chilly 
had  planned  to  pull  the  coat  u 
around  me.  But  the  wind  couldn't 
down  to  me  for  the  thick  brooi 
sedge.  The  wind  whined,  sighed,  whi' 
pered  and  moaned,  melancholy  abo'f 
me.  1  looked  up  at  the  high  blue  sk 
I'd  never  felt  better  or  more  relaxf 
in  my  life. 

I  had  a  deed  for  this  land,  recordijf 
in  a  deed  book.  I  control  this  lai 
now  and  I  hope  to  control  it  in  tomol 
row's  future.  What  a  wonderful  placj 
this  rocky  knoll.  It  was  a  friend 
me.  It  was  a  very  close  friend  becai 
of  supplying  food  that  nourished 
body.  This  earth  had  grown  sorghii] 
cane,  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco  whi' 
I  had  sold  for  money.  This  land  h 
grazed  beef  cattle  which  we  had  stj 
too.  Cows  that  furnished  our  mi' 
butter  and  cheese  had  grazed  her< 
stopped  thinking  about  what 
been  in  the  past  when  the  great,  w}ij 
mountainous  clouds  rolled  a 
through  the  arch  of  inimitable  ^1 

Lying  here,  as  relaxed  as  I  w 
ever  be  in  my  life,  I  wonden 
Homer  hadn't  lain  on  his  backsoi 
time  somewhere  on  those  low, 
arid  Asia  Minor  hills  where  he 
watch  white  mountains  of  clouds 
out  to  space.  I  wondered  if  he  dii 
like  to  lie  and  dream.  He  might 
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et  place  where  he  can  look  skyward  and  dream  his  dreams. 


«en  inspired  to  write  parts  of  the 
liad  and  tiie  Odyssey  lying  on  his 
|.aci<  looking  up  into  Asia  Minor's 
zure  space.  What  an  imagination  he 

ad! 

Homer's  world,  approximately  2800 
L-ars  ago,  was  very  small.  Since  then 
me  has  stood  still  for  Homer.  He  has 
irvived  time  and  he  has  left  a  place, 
v'ho  in  A.D.  475J  in  this  world  will 
)ok  back  upon  a  gigantic  work  by  a 
liter  of  this  our  twentieth  century? 
/ere  the  winds  Homer  heard  lyrical 
inds?  Had  he  tasted  of  the  cool,  co- 
lOLis  waters  that  bubbled  from  a  sub- 
rianean  stream? 

Maybe  on  that  hill  another  walked, 
ught,  preached  and  changed  the 
orld.  He  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
iiight  have  walked  where  Homer 
alked  eight  centuries  before.  Those 
idaean  hills  are  close  to  the  place  of 
is  birth.  I  wonder  if  there  was  not  a 
T\e  when  He  walked  into  those  hills, 
y  with  His  back  on  the  warm  earth, 
oking  up  at  the  floating  clouds  over 
at  mystical  land.  I  wonder  if  He 
dn't  hear  birds  talk  understandably 
each  other  in  music. 
I  wonder  what  He  saw,  what  He 
earned  and  about  the^veices  that 
oke  to  Him  as  He  lay  there.  Or 
aybe  He  went  at  night  when  the 
nds  were  cooler,  climbed  to  the  top 
a  hill,  lay  there  upon  His  back  and 
oked  at  the  same  moon  and  stars  we 
;  2000  years  later!  I  wonder  if 
Itching  the  thin,  white,  vaporous 
mds  didn't  relax  Him  while  He  pon- 
red  over  the  wrongs  in  the  world. 
I  like  to  believe  Homer  lay  on  his 
ck  on  a  hilltop  where  he  could  hear 
;  sounds  of  waves  in  the  Mediter- 
iean..I  like  to  believe  that  Jesus  has 
n  somewhere  on  a  slope  in  the 
■  daean  hills  looking  up  at  the  handi- 
')rk  of  night  skies.  I  like  to  believe 
Men  He  spent  forty  days  and  nights 
l;ting  in  the  wilderness  that  He  lay 
'  His  back  at  night  looking  up  at  the 
tiuds  while  He  solved  problems  for 
Is  time  and  for  the  unborn  yet  to  be. 


In  another  land,  a  little  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  I  like  to  think  the 
world's  great  literary  genius  lay  on  his 
coat  somevyhere  on  the  outskirts  of 
Stratford,  looking  up  at  the  clouds 
rolling  over  an  isle  that  is  forever  Eng- 
land. Along  the  banks  of  the  Avon  he 
walked,  talked,  laughed,  loved  and 
dreamed.  Ideas  must  have  come  to 
him  there. 

And  somewhere,  under  a  green- 
leaved  tree  in  summer,  he  must  have 
looked  through  the  trembling  green 
leaves  at  the  enormous  mountains  of 
white  clouds  rolling  over!  Cloud,  wind, 
the  trembling  leaf  were  materials  for 
his  great  creative  mind.  William  Shake- 
speare's world  was  small  too.  He,  too, 
had  to  dream  dreams  and  to  see 
visions. 

I  lay  rather  snug  among  the  tall, 
brown  stems  of  broom  sedge,  safe 
from  the  cool,  soft  lips  of  the  wind.  I 
pulled  the  sleeves  of  my  coat  over  my 
shoulders  as  I  watched  the  high  white 
clouds  go  over.  To  my  right  I  watched 
a  lizard  climb  slowly  up  a  lichened 
stone  so  he  could  look  at  me.  I  didn't 
scare  him ;  he  didn't  scare  me.  For  I  was 
having  my  own  little  dreams  while  I 
lay  there. 

My  dreams  were  pleasant  ones.  I 
didn't  have  to  communicate  with  any- 
one, not  even  the  lizard.  White  clouds 
continued  rolling  on  their  unpaved 
road  in  space.  Seasonal  waters,  bril- 
liantly iridescent  in  soft  sunlight,  had 
to  go  a  certain  way,  over  a  fixed  route, 
to  a  certain  place.  But  the  clouds  up 
there  didn't. 

This  was  the  time.  Here  was  the 
place.  Each  cloud  going  over  was  an 
ambassador  of  good  will.  It  was  going 
to  some  American  city  where  I  had 
been.  Now  I  was  strong.  I  was  as 
strong  as  I  had  ever  been.  I  was  as 
strong  as  the  hieroglyphic  sentences 
punctuated  with  the  sandstone  peri- 
ods. I  was  as  strong  as  a  whole  para- 
graph of  hieroglyphic  sentences.  I  was 
as  strong  as  a  whole  page,  the  whole 
book.  END 
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donkey.  Waiting  patiently,  good-children-all- 
in-a-line,  each  cliild  was  blindfolded  and  sent 
with  cardboard  tail  in  hand  toward  the  donkey 
on  the  wall.  Only  one  very  young  black  cat- 
anonymous  to  Anne — cried  because  it  had 
pinned  its  particular  tail  to  the  donkey's  nose. 
It  was  quite  easily  comforted. 

The  second  game  passed  gaily,  even  hilari- 
ously. The  children  unmasked  as  they  went 
to  the  big  tin  washbowl  full  of  apples  floating 
on  top  of  the  water  that  filled  it.  At  the  sight 
of  laughter  on  small  faces  freed  so  recently 
from  the  horrors  which  had  hidden  them  from 
sight,  Anne  was  charmed  with  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  felicity. 

The  children,  hands  held  behind  their  backs, 
bobbed  for  the  apples.  She  watched  them, 
holding  to  her  moment  with  the  sweet  satis- 
faction of  fulfillment. 

Down  to  the  last  detail,  from  the  sound  of 
the  children's  shrill,  excited  voices  to  the 
orange-and-black  crepe  paper  and  balloons, 
the  festive  smell  of  candle  wax  heating  the 
pulpy  pumpkins,  she  had  her  party  at  last. 

It  was  well  that  she  held  to  the  moment, 
listening  to  the  laughter,  seeing  the  children's 
warm  checks  and  tender,  perspiring  necks, 
her  own  daughter's  thrilled  awareness  of  her 
multicolored  petticoats.  For  shortly  after  that 
the  party  began  to  change. 

It  started  during  the  next  game,  which  was 
musical  chairs,  and  at  first  it  was  almost 
imperceptible.  Perhaps  because  it  was  the 
third  rather  strenuous  game  of  the  evening, 
Anne  noticed  some  of  the  children  showing 
signs  of  being  overtired.  Some  of  the  smaller 
ones'  cheeks  were  too  flushed  or  pale. 

They  had  put  the  chairs  in  a  row  them- 
selves, working  rather  wildly  with  some  petty 
wrangling.  1  here  were  quarrels  in  the  air  be- 
fore they  even  started.  And  at  the  same  lime, 
something  else,  an  odd  feeling  of  restlessness 
and  distraction  as  though  their  minds  were 
somewhere  else. 


Watching  them  march  around  the  chairs, 
and  the  way  each  scrambled  for  a  place  once 
the  music  stopped,  Anne  decided  she  never 
had  liked  the  game.  It  demanded  a  ruthless- 
ness  in  the  end  that  she  found  unpleasant, 
disliking  the  ultimate  winner. 

She  was  glad  when  it  was  over  and  she  had 
settled  the  children  to  making  funny  men  and 
animals  out  of  the  marshmallows,  gumdrops 
and  toothpicks  she  had  set  out  on  card  tables. 

A  drooping  rabbit's  ear,  a  cat's  tail  hanging 
from  its  owner  down  the  back  of  a  chair,  a 
worn  sneaker  sticking  out  beneath  a  ghost's 
shroud  seemed  charming  to  her  still.  And  yet. 
she  felt  less  delighted  than  before. 

The  room  became  quiet  enough  for  her  to 
hear  the  children's  labored  breathing  as  they 
concentrated  on  their  efforts.  As  they  reached 
for  the  colored  candies  to  fit  them  awkwardly 
on  the  toothpicks  Anne  was  not  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  slight  depression  settling  over  her. 
There  was  that  furtive,  restless  quality  creep- 
ing about  the  room  as  though  all  the  small 
figures  bending  over  their  nonsense  were  less 
intent  than  they  pretended  to  be.  There  was  a 
sense  of  shifting,  of  lifting  the  head  to  listen, 
though  no  child  did  these  things. 

In  the  near  silence  she  heard  the  wind  rising 
outside.  It  was  then,  too,  that  she  heard  the 
front  gate  creak  as  it  opened. 

No  child  looked  up.  As  Anne  listened  for 
the  footsteps  which  should  have  sounded  on 
the  porch  afterward,  each  child  seemed  to 
concentrate  more  obliviously  than  before. 

When  Anne  crossed  the  room  to  the  en- 
trance hall,  she  felt  she  was  being  watched. 
It  was  such  a  strong  feeling  she  turned  to 
look  back.  No  one  had  even  seen  her  go. 

Nothing  but  the  wind,  rushing  into  the  hall 
like  some  belated  guest,  met  her  at  the  open 
door.  Behind  it,  in  darkness  that  crept  away 
from  the  porch  light,  she  could  see  no  one. 

It  was  when  her  eyes  searched  the  old  gar- 
den at  the  side  of  the  house  that  she  saw  '.hem. 


They  were  standing  by  a  small  stone  sundial 
Anne's  grandfather  had  set  there  years  ago. 
A  boy  and  a  girl,  hand  in  hand,  they  stood 
looking  at  her,  motionless  as  it  was. 

Not  until  she  called  to  them  inviting  them 
inside  did  they  move  forward.  As  they  came 
through  the  dark,  up  the  porch  steps,  Anne 
felt  at  last  how  truly  starless  the  night  was, 
how  like  these  particular  parents  to  send  them 
out  alone. 

They  passed  in  silence  through  the  door  she 
held  open  for  them.  Once  inside  the  hall,  they 
waited,  making  no  move  toward  the  living 
room,  standing  always  together  in  their  pecul- 
iar stillness.  Anne,  for  some  reason  unknown, 
not  only  closed  but  bolted  the  door. 

They  were  staring  wordlessly  up  at  her 
when  she  turned  back  to  them.  She  found 
herself  struggling  with  a  feeling  of  aversion 
for  them,  since  now  that  they  had  arrived  she 
realized  how  relieved  she  had  been  earlier  at 
their  absence. 

The  girl  was  a  head  taller  than  her  brother, 
though  both  were  identically  costumed.  Nei- 
ther of  them  was  masked,  yet  it  was  only  one 
face  that  both  turned  to  her,  the  boy's  being 
simply  a  smaller  version  of  the  girl's. 

To  Anne  they  had  the  look  of  having  been 
drawn  by  their  father  instead  of  procreated  in 
the  usual  way.  She  thought  she  even  recog- 
nized Usher's  personal  style  in  the  deliberate 
exaggeration  of  line  and  the  faintly  corrupt, 
half-graceful  proportions  of  that  face  with  its 
twofold  glance. 

The  eyes,  in  particular,  were  as  overly  large 
as  the  ones  he  painted.  They  were  a  flat, 
tobacco  brown.  It  was  to  the  expression  in 
them  that  she  owed  her  feeling  of  aversion. 
For  both  pairs  held  a  fixed,  impersonal  intent- 
ness  that  was  less  unchildlike,  she  thought, 
than  inhuman. 

Still,  they  were  only  children,  just  come  to 
a  strange  house.  Anne,  feeling  slightly  guilty, 
pointed  the  way  to  the  living  room. 


They  walked  ahead  of  her,  docilely  enou, 
not  seeming  to  notice  when  Anne,  follow; 
them,  suddenly  stopped  still.  She  had  noti  | 
at  last  what  they  were  wearing.  She  feh 
sense  of  affront,  of  somehow  being  publ 
insulted.  If  friends  had  called  Usher's  hurr 
unpleasant  and  sardonic,  she  had  not  kni  i 
up  until  then  what  those  words  could  nu. 
For  even  to  Anne,  no  authority  on  sii 
matters,  it  was  obvious  he  had  sent  il  i 
dressed  in  costumes  representing  the  gr;. 
clothes  of  children  of  a  past  generation.  Bi 
wore  on  their  heads  wreaths  of  stiff  fonj 
leaves,  and  were  dressed  in  folds  of  w 
cloth  from  shoulder  to  foot.  The  costu 
were  draped  delicately  and,  from  a  di«ta 
at  least,  looked  as  beautifully  sewed  a: 
own  child's  dress.  That  each  detail  ha( 
stamp  of  conscious  artistic  efteet  only  adda 
the  cynical  horror  of  the  idea. 

Though  the  other  children  looked  up 
they  entered  the  room,  they  remained  sit 
at  their  tables.  Anne,  sensing  the  general  w 
drawal  on  their  part,  came  closer  to  her 
guests,  intending  to  reassure  them.  C 
enough  to  the  boy,  in  fact,  to  feel  she 
seen  the  worst,  ultimate  point  of  the  j( 
For  the  material  of  their  costumes  had 
limp  suppleness  of  age.  The  hand-sewed 
on  them  was  yellow. 

After  their  initial  drawing  back  the  chik 
began  to  speak  again,  to  laugh,  get  up  f 
the  tables  and  show  her  what  they  had  m;. 

They  began  a  game  of  blindman's  built 
was  not  one  of  the  games  planned  for  e 
evening,  but  Anne  took  advantage  of  it  t(A. 
away  to  privacy  for  a  few  moments. 

She  stood  alone  in  the  gaily  decorated  ^ 
ing  room  with  its  rows  of  shining,  wai 
plates.  She  frowned,  moving  her  lips  slig 
like  a  child  over  a  mathematics  probi 
wondering  uneasily  how  the  children  of  f 
a  father  might  be  expected  to  behave.  A  i 
to  see  what  was  happening,  as  urgent  as] 
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d  for  privacy  had  been  a  few  minutes  be- 

sent  iier  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
/hat  she  saw  reassured  her.  The  two  chil- 
1,  along  with  the  others,  crouched,  hiding 
n  the  blindfolded  child  who  groped  after 
n  with  outstretched  hands.  She  saw  the 
shrink  away  in  his  turn  from  the  blind- 
1,  giggling  softly.  His  eyes  were  shining 
dishly.  She  reproached  herself, 
et  the  party  was  changed.  The  mood  of  it 
in  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  wild  "play- 
."  of  her  childhood's  summer  nights,  when 
long,  soft  dusk  encouraged  a  feeling  of 
essness,  of  perilous  emotions,  a  sort  of 
lish  debauch.  There  was  a  feverish,  tense 
on  some  of  their  faces, 
nne  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  before  the 
y  went  out  of  control.  The  children  had 
in  to  choose  their  own  games  by  that 
,  and  had  been  playing  a  comparatively 
•  t  one  when  she  left  the  room.  It  was  an 
bnt  game,  a  sort  of  ritual  she  remembered 

'ng  played  herself,  known  as  old  witch. 

i 

i  I'm  going  downtown  to  smoke  my  pipe 
And  I  won't  be  hack  till  Saturday  night 
And  if  you  dare  let  the  old  witch  in 
I'll  beat  you  red — white — and  blue!" 

small  voice  chanted  the  words  behind 
IS  she  entered  the  kitchen.  For  a  time  she 
;d  herself  pouring  cider,  warming  plates, 
ally  counting  heads,  as  she  concentrated 
,sr  own  activities. 

til  the  lights  went  out. 
le  entire  house  was  suddenly  dark.  Some- 

ihe  knew,  had  pulled  a  switch.  When  she 
i  out  anxiously  she  was  answered  by  her 

cheerful  voice. 

ey  had  decided,  he  called,  to  play 
ilight-starlight. 

e  name,  heard  aloud,  made  a  chill  run 
Anne.  She  hadn't  thought  of  it  for  years, 
child  it  had  been  the  only  game  she  had 
d  and  hated.  She  felt  intolerable  anxiety 
;  wondered,  while  knowing  at  once,  who 
uggested  it.  The  party  was  out  of  hand. 
!  groped  across  the  kitchen  to  the  drawer 
leld  her  husband's  flashlight,  disguising 


her  unreasonable  fear  with  irritation  at  her  son 
for  pulling  the  switch  without  permission. 

Someone  had  taken  and  forgotten  to  return 
the  flashlight.  As  she  turned  away,  trying  to 
think  where  she  had  put  candles,  she  was  re- 
membering against  her  will  the  way  the  game 
was  played. 

For  moonlight-starlight  was  an  outdoor 
game,  another  part  of  the  summer  nights. 
Children  played  it  only  after  dark. 

Anne  remembered  it  well.  The  child  who 
was  "it,"  the  ghost,  hid  in  some  dark  and 
secret  place.  Each  child,  separate  and  alone, 
had  to  wander  in  search  of  it.  On  finding  it 
they,  too,  became  ghosts.  Until  at  last  only 
one  child  was  left  to  wander  alone,  watched 
by  all  the  secret  ghosts,  who 
would,  in  the  end,  pounce 
upon  it. 

There  were  no  candles. 
She  set  out  in  darkness. 

The  switch  box  was  lo- 
cated across  the  living  room 
in  an  alcove  which  had  been 
built  as  a  small  conserva- 
tory with  French  doors 
opening  into  the  garden. 
Even  in  the  blackness  of  the  hall,  Anne  knew 
exactly  where  it  was. 

The  house,  except  for  small  sounds  and 
sudden  scamperings,  was  silent.  It  seemed  to 
take  a  long  time  to  walk  the  length  of  the  hall. 
In  darkness  the  house  grew  larger,  as  large  as 
she  had  thought  it  as  a  child.  And  now,  more 
nearly  child  than  adult,  she  walked  forward 
with  dread. 

At  any  time  now  "it,"  changed  from  the 
familiar  playmate  to  some  nameless  horror, 
could  jump  suddenly  upon  her  from  its  hiding 
place.  For,  like  it  or  not,  she,  too,  was  a 
player  now. 

Her  hand  touched  the  living-room  wall  and 
she  groped  forward,  angry  with  herself  for  the 
way  she  shrank  against  it.  She  had  reached  the 
doors  leading  to  the  conservatory  before  she 
heard  the  whispering.  It  came  from  inside  the 
room  and  there  was  a  quality  in  it  that  froze 
her  motionless,  hardly  breathing. 


The  world  is  a  rose;  smell 
it  and  pass  it  to  your 
friends.    Persian  proverb 


For  a  few  seconds  her  faculties  were  turned 
inward  on  her  own  pounding  heart.  It  was 
only  gradually,  as  she  realized  she  had  not 
been  noticed,  that  she  calmed  somewhat.  She 
found  she  was  able  to  see  dimly  the  three 
small  figures  standing  inside.  The  white  gar- 
ments of  two  of  them  even  shone  slightly, 
though  so  little  light  came  from  the  night 
which  waited  outside  in  the  garden. 

When  she  was  able  to  hear  something  be- 
sides her  own  pulse  she  listened  to  the  phrase 
the  two  in  white  whispered  again  and  again, 
distinguishing,  at  last,  the  words. 

"Come  out  .  .  .  come  out  into  the  dark  .  .  . 

come  with  us  " 

They  whispered  it  together,  excited,  per- 
suasive, with  an  urgent, 
secret  sibilance  that  held 
an  increasing  seductiveness 
at  each  repetition. 

The  third  child,  so  en- 
ticed, whimpered  once  and 
stood  quiet  between  them 
after  that.  It  had  been  the 
small  sound  of  an  animal 
so  full  of  fear  as  to  be  be- 
yond outcry. 
It  released  Anne  from  the  fear  that  held 
her.  For  the  voice  had  been  her  daughter's. 

Though  she  leaped  forward  she  made  no 
attempt  to  reach  her  child.  Her  urge  was  the 
primitive,  overwhelming  one  for  light  to  chase 
away  the  darkness.  The  hands  that  had  fum- 
bled so  often  before  moved  with  the  speed  and 
sureness  of  fear  which  is  beyond  panic. 

And  if  the  taller  of  the  two,  the  girl,  swayed 
gently  toward  her  with  smiling  teeth,  at  the 
same  second  lights  blazed  throughout  the 
house  and  her  own  child  was  in  her  arms. 

They  stood  alone  in  the  glass-enclosed 
room.  Other  players  who  had  been  wandering 
about  downstairs  blinked  their  eyes  in  the 
sudden  light,  calling  reproachful  questions. 

Every  child  had  come  back  into  the  living 
room  before  Anne,  with  trembling  hands,  shut 
the  French  doors  which  had  been  swinging 
open  in  the  wind  from  the  garden.  No  child 
asked  where  two  of  the  guests  had  gone. 


No  one  mentioned  them  at  all  through  the 
final  stages  of  the  party.  Anne,  having  had 
to  choose  between  illness  and  anger,  chose 
rightly.  It  was  anger  that  sustained  her  through 
the  refreshments,  the  collecting  of  coats  and 
the  arrival,  thanks  and  good-bys  of  parents. 

It  was  faithful  through  the  night.  She  went 
to  bed  angry  and  it  was  with  her  when  she 
woke  the  next  morning.  She  guarded  it  care- 
fully as  she  planned  the  call  she  would  make 
to  Usher  that  day,  since  if  she  lost  it  she  feared 
what  might  take  its  place. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Mrs.  Usher  who  called 
Anne  first.  She  had  a  pleasant  voice,  crisp  and 
courteous  though  rather  impersonal  sounding. 

She  called,  she  said,  to  explain  why  her 
children  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the  party. 
They  had  had  fever  all  day  and  she  believed 
it  might  be  developing  into  a  light  case  of 
chicken  pox.  Both  she,  and  they,  had  been  so 
disappointed.  She  had  made  their  costumes 
herself;  they  were  to  have  gone  as  a  cat  and  a 
mouse. 

The  voice  seemed  to  fade  out  on  the  next 
few  sentences.  At  the  first  words  Anne  heard 
there  had  been  a  slight,  sickening  wrench 
somewhere  inside  her.  It  was  a  relatively  mild 
one,  considering  that  it  was  the  displacement 
of  whatever  held  her  being  secure  in  its  par- 
ticular place  in  the  universe. 

The  voice  wanted  to  know  if  most  of  the 
other  children  had  been  able  to  make  it.  Some 
of  them,  it  knew,  had  had  to  come  a  long  way. 

The  invitations  had  been  on  orange  paper. 
She  remembered  them.  Her  mother  had  let 
her  cut  out  and  address  them  herself,  guiding 
her  hand  as  it  made  fat  wavering  letters  on  the 
envelopes.  She  had  been  so  proud  that  they 
were  to  go  all  the  way  to  upstate  New  York. 

Anne's  voice,  when  she  answered,  was 
steadier  than  the  room,  still  wheeling  crazily 
around  herself  and  the  telephone. 

Yes,  she  said,  some  of  the  children  had  had 
to  come  a  very  long  way. 

Children  would  do  almost  anything  not  to 
miss  a  party,  the  voice  said. 

Yes,  Anne  said.  All  the  children  had  come. 


Why  have  a  million  women  chosen  the  one 
dryer  with  Twin  Air-Stream  drying? 
The  answer  is  simply  better  drying.  You  see, 
the  air-stream  in  any  dryer  has  two 
different  jobs  to  do — cradling  clothes  while 
they  dry,  and  carrying  away  used,  moist  air. 
A  single  air-stream  can't  be  just  right 
for  both  jobs— it's  either  too  harsh  or 
too  slow.  That's  why  every  Hamilton, 
regardless  of  price,  gives  you  Twin 
Air-Streams — one  for  gentleness,  one  for 
drying  speed.  See  the  Hamilton  Twin 
Air-Stream  dryer,  and  matching  automatic 
washer,  at  your  Hamilton  Dealer's  this  week. 


automatic  washers  •  Twin  Air-Stream  dryers 


©1959  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers.  Wisconsin 
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lADlEi    HOME  JOURf 


Dinner 
is 

ready. . . 

whenever  you  are 


...thanks  to  Salton  HOTRAY 


the  automatic  electric  food  warmer  that  lovingly  tends  your  dinner 
while  you  attend  to  having  a  good  time.  HOTRAY'S  amazing  radiant 
glass  heated  surface  keeps  hot  food  deliciously  ready-to-eat  —  just  as 
tenderly  succulent,  flavorful,  appetizing  (even  hours  later!)  as  it  was 
at  that  peak-of-perfection  moment  it  left  the  oven.  Freed  at  last  from 
the  tensions  of  timing  and  serving  a  perfectly  cooked  meal,  you  can 
laugh  at  dinner-devastating  delays ...  relax  and  enjoy  your  own 
parties,  your  own  family  dinners.  Just  plug  your  handsomely  designed, 
thermostatically  controlled  HOTRAY  into  a  convenient  outlet,  set  the 
food  on  the  HOTRAY  surface  and  forget  it  until  you  are  ready.  From 
now  on,  you  can  SIT  and  SERVE.  A  Salton  HOTRAY  makes  up/down, 
up/down  mealtimes  a  thing  of  the  past!  In  fact,  you'll  find  the  HOTRAY 
a  wife-saver  around  the  clock.  It's  marvelous  for  casual  patio  service 
. . .  perfect  for  nursery  or  sickroom  ...  an  indispensable  aid  for  day-to- 
day leisurely  living.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  most  convenient 
of  all  modern  serving  accessories  right  away.  HOTRAYS  are  sold  in 
fine  stores  everywhere.  Once  you  own  a  Salton  HOTRAY  you'll  find 
"dinner  is  ready,  whenever  you  are." 


HOTRAY 

AUTOMATIC   ELECTRIC  FOOD  WARMER 

HOTRAYS-$5.95  to  $59.50  Shown  here,  "Patio  Master,"  $24.95 
NOTABLE  Serving  Carts  with  HOTRAY  tops;  $59.50  to  $200.00 
Recipe  Booklet  sent  free  on  request 
SALTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC.      .      517A  EAST  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARRIAGE  THAT  COULD  NOT  BE  SAVED 
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"Kenneth's  parents  were  already  divorced, 
although  they  were  continuing  to  see  each 
other.  In  my  conventional  idealistic  home,  di- 
vorce has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
failure,  but  Ken's  irregular  family  background 
didn't  seem  to  matter  to  mother  and  me.  Both 
of  us  were  so  dazzled  by  my  admirer  that  we 
didn't  inquire  into  his  prospects,  wonder  why 
he  was  often  jobless  or  notice  he  had  zipped 
into  and  out  of  several  colleges  almost  as  fast 
as  a  man  in  a  revolving  door. 

"Shortly  after  my  father  died  eight  years 
ago  we  were  married  with  my  mother's  en- 
thusiastic blessing.  I'm  her  only  daughter.  To 
the  horror  of  her  business  manager,  she  spent 
nearly  two  months'  income  for  a  Paris  trous- 
seau, a  wedding  for  three  hundred  people,  a 
fat  check  to  finance  a  honeymoon  in  Honolulu. 

"Kenneth  cashed  the  check  and  bought 
himself  an  automobile.  For  our  honeymoon 
we  went  fishing;  he's  mad  about  fishing  and  I 
hate  it.  I  hid  my  aversion  and  tried  to  share 
his  pleasure,  but  one  drizzly  afternoon  I  found 
myself  knee-deep  in  freezing  water  and  chilled 
to  the  bone.  When  I  spoke  of  the  cold  Ken- 
neth declared  the  day  was  hot  and  took  ofi" 
his  jacket  and  sweater  to  prove  it.  Presently 
I  slipped  away  from  the  trout  stream,  went 
to  the  hotel  and  crawled  into  bed  under 
a  pile  of  blankets.  When  Kenneth  noticed  1 
was  gone  he  came  roaring  inside.  1  had  locked 
the  door.  He  shouted  for  me  to  open  it. 
Before  1  could  get  up— he  always  wants  every 
wish  of  his  granted  instantly— he  kicked  down 
the  door.  He  rushed  over  to  the  bed,  tore  otT 
the  blankets  and  threw  them  on  the  floor.  He 
seized  and  held  my  shoulders  so  that  I  was 
pinned  to  the  mattress  and  demanded  that  I 
admit  the  day  was  warm,  that  I  was  only 
pretending  to  be  cold  for  the  sake  of  causing 
an  argument.  It's  against  my  religious  prin- 
ciples to  lie  even  in  small  matters.  I  never  did 
say  the  day  was  warm — he  held  me  down 
until  my  shoulders  were  bruised  from  the 
pressure  of  his  hands  and  he  was  trembling 
from  tension — but  I  finally  salved  his  feelings 
by  saying  it  had  been  childish  of  me  to  com- 
plain. He  then  turned  me  loose. 

"Being  a  bride,  perhaps  I  was  thrilled  in  a 
way  by  his  impetuosity  and  forcefulness.  If  so, 
I  was  very  foolish.  That  scene,  the  first  of 
scores  of  similar  scenes,  set  the  pattern  for  my 
marriage.  Kenneth  must  be  agreed  with  and 
applauded;  even  if  you  listen  to  him,  and  nod 
and  smile,  it's  not  enough.  You  have  to  say 
to  him  that  he  is  absolutely  correct,  that  you 
are  convinced  of  his  profound  wisdom  in  all 
matters.  He  talks,  talks,  talks  until  the  sound 
of  his  voice  is  intolerable.  If  I  walked  out  of  a 
room  he  followed  me  into  the  next  room, 
talking,  talking  

"I  can't  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  intemper- 
ance, argument  and  abuse.  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  gentle,  loving,  co-operative  family.  I'll  do 
anything  for  anybody  if  they  ask  me  in  a  nice 


way.  I  loved  Kenneth  so  much  I  wanted  d 
perately  to  please  him.  For  eight  years  I  trii 
to  please  him.  His  demands  for  service  wil 
insatiable.  Even  after  our  children  were  bo: 
I  waited  on  him  like  an  Indian  squaw.  Wh' 
Kenneth  and  I  played  gin  rummy  I  was  i 
one  who  set  up  the  table,  carried  in  the  cha 
hunted  for  the  pad  and  pencil.  I  hauled  in 
heavy  bags  of  groceries,  kept  the  garage  cle. 
The  minute  I  heard  his  footsteps  in  the  even 
I  cleared  his  favorite  easy  chair  and  ran; 
fetch  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  brought  him 
newspaper,  handed  him  cigarettes.  Am 
tried  to  see  that  the  girls  weren't  in  eviden 
if  they  were  in  the  living  room,  Kenneth's 
variable  greeting  was  'Disappear.'  Beca 
noisy  children  disturbed  him,  I  usually  sjr 
his  dinner  on  a  tray  while  the  girls  and  I 
in  the  kitchen.  In  my  childhood,  witJf 
father  at  the  head  of  the  table,  dinnertime 
the  richest,  most  companionable  time  of  c 

"Whenever  Kenneth  had  troubles  wit) 
job — a  frequent  occurrence — I  tried  to  Y 
my  worry.  When  he  came  home  a  bundls: 
nerves — he  becomes  emotional  at  the  sligh 
setback — 1  tried  to  organize  our  househok! 
there  was  nothing  to  disturb  him  furtlj 
When  he  had  tension  headaches,  I  sat  bej 
him  for  hour  after  hour  in  a  darkened  ro 
holding  his  hand.  For  a  while  Kenneth 
advertising;  next  he  worked  in  the  persoi 
department  of  the  telephone  company;  t 
he  operated  a  small  business  of  his  own.  I 
he  is  licensed  as  a  real-estate  broker.  Mi 
if  he  had  felt  completely  satisfied  in  his 
mind  about  any  one  of  the  changes  and 
been  willing  to  explain  his  reasoning,  I  w( 
have  worried  less.  If  I  ventured  a  won 
doubt  of  some  new  enterprise,  if  I  even  a: 
a  question,  he  carried  on  like  a  wild  man, 
self-discipline,  you  see,  none  at  all. 

"When  my  brothers  and  I  felt  angry 
upset  as  children,  we  kept  quiet  about  it. 
went  to  our  room  and  stayed  there  unti 
felt  calm  and  happy  again.  That  was 
definition  of  discipline  in  my  parents'  h( 
Self-control  was  a  cardinal  rule,  an  int< 
part  of  the  philosophy  I  acquired  as  a  chil 

"Kenneth  reacts  violently  to  trifling  an 
ances.  One  morning  I  got  out  of  bed— unl 
got  up  first  he  would  push  me  to  the 
with  his  feet — and  closed  the  windows 
turned  up  the  heat.  I  set  the  thermosti 
seventy-two  instead  of  the  seventy  he  pr< 
Kenneth  bounced  up,  read  the  setting,  ri| 
the  thermostat  out  of  the  wall.  We  had  a 
repair  bill.  But  I  never  mentioned  the  inci 
to  him.  If  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to 
about,  I  believe  in  keeping  quiet.  I  trie 
cure  his  temper  with  patience  and  love. 

"Four  years  ago  my  mother  lent  us 
down  payment  to  buy  a  home.  Ken  che 
the  money  from  our  joint  account  withoi 
knowledge  and  bought  some  new  and 
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Any  form  of  exclusiveness  seems  dis- 
pleasing to  prevailing  taste;  we  must 
not  refuse  anyone  or  anything.  We 
must  accept  all,  as  though  all  were 
alike. . . .  Exclusiveness  has  hada  long 
reign,  but  it  has  apparently  lived 
its  full  span,  and  inclusiveness  now 
appears  to  offer  the  needed  thing. 

We  are  so  abashed  to  have  what 
others  lack,  that  there  is  even  a 
show  of  confusion  at  being  definitely 
yourself;  as  though  to  be  markedly 
individual  might  appear  exclusive, 
and  all  are  quick  to  deny  any  such 
claim.  The  new  courtesy  lies  in 
softe>iing  your  outlines  as  much  as 
possible,  in  seeming  to  melt  into 
everyone  else,  in  being  so  tolerant 
that  definition  fades.  Tolerance  is  the 
prevalent  virtue,  and  tolerance  tells 
us  that  it  is  kinder  to  see  sameness, 
not  difference.  To  be  the  same  is  the 


new  fellowship,  and  the  old  human 
tendency  to  try  to  be  more  than  you 
were,  or  to  pretend  to  be  more  than 
you  are,  is  displaced  by  a  haste  to 
disclaim  all  that  you  are  and  have. 

Compassion  is  half  cause  of  much 
of  our  behavior,  and  compassion  Is 
perhaps  the  greatest  virtue  of  in- 
clusiveness. .  .  .  Yet  something  that 
we  all  experience  warns  us  that  a 
second  glance  is  necessary.  Try  as  we 
may,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  if  in- 
clusiveness increases  good  will,  thus 
making  a  warmer  humanity,  it  also 
creates  the  amorphous.  This  is  Its ' 
bad  as  compassion  is  its  good.  The 
formless,  the  meaningless  and  the 
tasteless  are  the  dangerous  aspects 
of  our  new  ideal. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  and  Sometimes  Men 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


hBER,  1959 


(ow,  the  Big  Green  Man 

brings  you  4  kinds  of  corn ! 


A  BRAND 
NEW  ONE 


Here's  a  new  kind  of  fun 
in  corn,  Green  Giant  Brand 
shoe  peg  white  corn.  Very 
tall,  very  slender  kernels  the 
shape  of  a  shoe  peg  and  the 
color  of  white  gold.  Unusually 
crisp  with  a  deUcate  flavor 
like  no  other  corn  you've 
ever  had.  Quick -cooked  and 
vacuum  packed  to  save  the 
fresh  flavor  and  nutrition. 
Surprise  the  family  soon. 


3  OLD  FAVORITES 


CORN 


Green  Giant  Niblets  Brand  corn 
is  now  quick-cooked  to  save  the 
fresh  color,  flavor  and  vitamins. 
Vacuum  packed,  too,  so  every 
kernel  stays  crisp.  Only  thing 
missing  is  the  cob.  Get  some. 


Wait'H  you  taste  what  quick- 
cooking  has  done  for  Green  Giant 
Brand  Mexicom  Brand  com  with 
sweet  red  and  green  peppers.  New 
fresh  flavor.  New  natural  color. 
New  crispness.  Serve  it  soon. 


What  makes  Green  Giant  Brand 
cream  style  corn  so  special  is  this: 
It's  grown  firom  the  same  exclu- 
sive D-138  seed  as  Niblets  com. 
You  get  plump,  tender  kernels  of 
sunshine  in  their  own  rich  creani. 


GREEN  GIANT 

BRAND 


GOOD  THINGS 
FROM  THE  GARDEN 


'   Company,  headquarters.  Le  Sueur,  .\f  inrtesota;  Green  Giant  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumsek,  Ontario.   "Green  Giant."  "Niblets"  and  "Mexicorn"  are  trademarkB  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  GGCo.  ©GCCo 
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sive  equipment  for  his  business.  When  I  found 
out  what  had  happened,  and  objected,  he 
slapped  me.  Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment and  stayed  away  two  weeks.  The  Satur- 
day after  he  walked  out  happened  to  be  his 
birthday.  I  had  previously  invited  eighteen 
people  to  a  celebration  dinner.  The  guests 
came  and  I  let  them  think  Ken  had  been  un- 
expectedly called  out  of  town  on  business.  No- 
body dreamed  there  was  any  trouble.  It  was  a 
birthday  party  which  had  its  ironical  side. 

"When  Kenneth  came  back  he  told  me  he 
had  been  in  Arizona  attempting  to  refinance 
his  plant.  I  didn't  believe  him.  Then  he  asked 
me  to  appeal  to  mother  for  a  second  loan.  I 
refused.  One  morning  several  weeks  later 
he  announced  dramatically  that,  because  I 
wouldn't  trust  his  financial  judgment,  he  in- 
tended to  kill  himself.  He  had  a  gun  and  I  was 
terrified.  Somehow  I  managed  to  grab  the 
gun— maybe  he  wasn't  in  earnest  about  his 
threat,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure  of  that — and  I 
ran  across  thb  street  to  a  neighbor's  house. 
Kenneth  arrived  just  behind  me;  he  ham- 
mered and  shouted  that  he  had  to  talk  to  me. 
When  they  wouldn't  unlock  the  door,  he 
picked  up  a  milk  bottle  and  smashed  a  win- 
dow. At  that  point  I  acknowledged  defeat.  I 
went  back  home  with  him  and  that  same  day 
I  asked  mother  for  a  second  loan  to  buy  a 
house. 

"We  found  a  perfectly  beautiful  house,  a 
real  gem.  The  place,  which  we  still  own  in 
theory — it's  about  to  be  foreclosed  because  of 
delinquent  payments— has  a  lovely  swimming 
pool.  1  agreed  to  the  expense  of  the  pool  be- 
cause I  hoped  it  would  bring  our  daughters 
closer  to  him.  Kenneth  worked  hard  land- 
scaping around  the  pool,  but  he  refused  to 
teach  the  girls  to  swim,  and  his  hospitality 
and  careless  invitations  attracted  a  lot  of 
rowdy  guests  who  drank  too  much.  I  can't 
bear  his  good-time-Charley  friends.  Kenneth 
himself  drinks  very  little,  but  he  likes  to  be 
free-handed  in  serving  guests.  In  my  parents' 
home  wc  didn't  depend  on  alcohol  for  our 
gaiety  and  good  times. 

"I'm  not  an  A-one  housekeeper — I  was 
brought  up  with  servants— and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  keep  such  a  large  place  in 
order.  Kenneth's  criticisms  and  his  own  un- 
tidiness made  my  housekeeping  worse.  His 
habit  was  to  take  ofT  his  jacket,  his  tie,  his  tie- 
pin,  his  cuff  links,  his  shoes,  and  purposely 
scatter  them  in  separate  rooms.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  sort  out  and  keep  track  of  all  his 
things.  Yet  one  day  when  Alice,  our  elder 
daughter,  forgot  to  put  away  her  dollhouse, 
he  tossed  it  the  full  length  of  the  living  room. 
Another  time  I  left  an  evening  dress  on  a 
chair  and  he  raved  about  my  untidiness  for 
three  straight  days.  He  abused  me  for  my 
sloppiness  until  I  was  half  crazed. 

"Indeed,  I  became  so  overwrought  there 
were  occasions  when  a  personal  vice  of  mine 
got  the  better  of  me.  When  I'm  nervous  and 
upset,  I  overeat.  1  don't  know  why,  I  just  do. 
I  gain  weight  rapidly,  feel  exhausted,  and  in 
the  end  become  weak  and  ill.  I  lose  interest  in 
sex,  in  life,  in  everything.  Perhaps  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  Kenneth  to  be  sympathetic, 
but  I  still  think  he  could  have  been  more  pa- 
tient than  he  was.  Illness,  the  illness  of  other 
people,  infuriates  him.  When  I  would  double 
up  with  backache  until  I  could  scarcely  creep 
around— I've  suffered  from  a  bad  back  since 
Alice's  birth — he  took  it  as  a  personal  affront. 
He  had  no  gratitude  for  the  unfailing  sym- 
pathy he  received  from  me. 

"Our  final  break  was  precipitated  by  trou- 
ble over  the  house.  Kenneth  decided  practi- 
cally overnight  that  we  should  sell  it;  he 
wanted  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  his 
failing  business.  I  resisted.  After  a  terrible 
scene  he  threw  clothes  into  a  bag,  and  off  he 
went.  I  will  never  forget  that  morning.  As  I 
watched  him  walk  down  the  sidewalk,  I  began 
to  shudder.  Suddenly  I  realized  I  was  shud- 
dering with  relief.  I  didn't  ever  want  him  to 
come  back.  I  realized  that  I  didn't  need  to  be 
sick  and  miserable,  I  didn't  need  to  be  driven 
to  gluttony  by  discouragement  and  despair.  I 
didn't  need  to  cope  with  his  evil  temper  any 
more  or  listen  to  his  endless  complaints. 

"Within  the  next  hour  I  packed,  and  the 
youngsters  and  I  moved  to  mother's  house.  I 
have  never  regretted  the  move.  I  haven't  cut 


him  off  from  our  daughters,  because  I  wouldn't 
consider  it  right,  and  because  both  girls  love 
him.  Now  that  he  sees  them  only  intermit- 
tently, he  treats  them  better.  I  want  nothing 
from  Kenneth  except  the  support  allowance 
for  the  children  and  his  absence  from  my  life. 

"I  believe  I  have  been  more  than  fair  to 
Kenneth.  I  offered  him  his  choice  of  our  fur- 
niture and  he  took  the  TV  set  and  the  hi-fi, 
our  most  costly  possessions.  All  I  took  was 
an  orthopedic  bed — a  wedding  present,  and 
the  only  bed  I've  ever  slept  in  that  is  perfect 
for  my  back.  I  have  offered  to  sign  over  my 
equity  in  the  house— provided  mother's  loans 


are  settled— but  the  value  of  the  property, 
previously  appraised  at  S25,000,  is  dropping 
rapidly.  The  grounds  are  a  scandal,  overgrown 
with  weeds;  the  untended  swimming  pool 
is  a  ruin.  Kenneth  hasn't  even  bothered  to 
keep  the  lawn  cut.  Unless  he  acts  fast,  the 
mortgage  company  will  foreclose  and  then  we 
won't  receive  anything.  He  would  rather  go 
on  fighting  with  me  than  make  a  sensible 
adult  decision,  get  the  house  in  shape,  put  it 
on  the  market  and  realize  some  of  the  money 
he  says  he  needs. 

"Maybe,  if  he  insists  upon  a  stay  in  jail  out 
of  sheer  stubbornness,  he  will  take  the  oppor- 


tunity to  grow  up  emotionally.  I  hope  so, 
is  the  father  of  my  children  and  I  am  interes] 
in  his  welfare." 

Kenneth  Tells  His  Side: 

"If  I'm  thrown  in  jail  for  nonsupport,  / 
will  never  get  another  cent  from  me,"  s 
Kenneth,  thirty-four,  six  feet  four  inches  t 
and  handsome.  He  was  dressed  in  an  op 
neck  shirt,  wrinkled  cotton  trousers  and 
dirty  white  shoes  of  a  college  boy.  "Fromn 
on  if  I  have  any  money  I'll  hide  it,  I'll  bi 
it  in  a  hole  six  feet  deep.  If  my  earnings 
attached  I'll  quit  my  job  and  head  for  Mexi 


MARTIN  MUNKACSI 


JmESM  from 


Fragrant  and  delicious 


Martha  making  one  of  her 
famous  melting  coffeecakes. 


The  triumph  of  Martha  Olsen's 
cooking  is  her  baking.  The  four 
members  of  her  family  who  can 
come  home  for  lunch  bring  an  ap- 
petite which  grows  amazingly  as 
they  catch  the  whiffs  of  warm  bread, 
mouth-watering  cookies  and  crusty 
rolls.  Martha  says  baking  is  no 
grand  production;  it  is  a  way  of 
life — a  way  of  showing  her  love  for 
her  family.  While  the  dough  is  in 
the  oven  she  is  cleaning  the  house, 
washing  dishes  or  sewing.  The  cof- 
feepot is  ready  around  ten-thirty 
and  friends  are  drawn  to  her  kitchen 
by  tantalizing  aromas.  There  is  no 
more  inviting  fragrance  than  the 
delicious  smell  of  spices  and  freshly 
baked  bread,  she  says,  to  bring 
family  and  friends  together. 


Morning  coffee  parties  start  with 
a  Swedish  Nut  Ring,  still  warm  from  the 
oven.  Delicate  Butter  Horns, 
Orange-Glazed  Cookies  and  Golden 
Caraway  Rings — irresistible  too. 


SWEDISH  NUT  RING 

Dissolve  1  package  quick  dry  yeast  in  34  cup  warm  water.  Scald  %  cup  milk. 
Add  3<i  cup  shortening,  14  cup  sugar  and  3^2  teaspoon  salt.  Set  aside  for  shorten- 
ing to  melt.  Cool  to  room  temperature.  Mix  the  yeast,  1  beaten  egg  and  332-4 
cups  flour  into  the  milk  mixture.  When  the  dough  comes  away  from  the  sides  of 
the  bowl,  turn  onto  a  lightly  floured  board  and  knead  for  5  minutes.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl  and  allow  to  double  in  bulk.  Punch  down  and  roll  into  a  rectangle 
3  2"xl8"x7".  Spread  with  2  tablespoons  soft  butter  or  margarine,  3  ■>  cup  grated 
walnuts  (black  if  you  have  them)  and  3^  cup  brown  sugar.  Roll  as  for  a  jelly  roll, 
starting  from  the  long  edge.  There  should  be  about  three  turns.  Shape  on  a  bak- 
ing sheet  into  a  circle  with  the  seal  on  the  bottom.  Tuck  the  ends  inside  each 
other.  Now  make'6  slashes  in  the  top  and  flatten  the  roll  slightly.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  to  double  in  bulk  again.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  about  20-25 
minutes  until  golden  brown.  Frost  with  a  confectioners'-sugar-and-water  glaze. 
Sprinkle  with  more  chopped  walnuts  and  decorate,  if  you  like,  with  slices  of 
maraschino  cherries.  Makes  12  servings. 


YEAST  is  a  frag 
living  plant  very  setfS    . , 
to  heat.  Dissolve  the  ^'k 
granular  type  in  h 
water,  110°  F.,  until  bul 
then  let  the  dough  riv^kk 
a  warm,  moist  8l 
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ave  a  friend  in  Cuernavaca,  an  ex-service 
idy  who  owns  a  gas  station  and  could  use 
artner. 

I  wanted  to  be  reasonable  with  Ava  and, 
ivorce  was  unavoidable,  arrange  a  decent, 
lized  parting  with  a  continuing  friendship, 
now  I'm  going  to  fight.  I'm  going  to  retain 
sharpest  mouthpiece  in  the  city.  It's  a 
Iter  of  self-protection,  self-preservation.  I 
'I't  understand  the  ruthlessness  of  Ava  and 
lawyer.  I'm  a  useful  citizen,  I  take  an  in- 
';st  in  civic  affairs,  I  fought  for  my  country. 
Ii  can't  complain  that  I  ran  around;  I've 
er  looked  at  another  woman. 


"I  know  my  own  faults  and  can  catalogue 
them.  At  the  moment  I'm  broke,  but  I'm  not 
a  deadbeat.  My  guaranty  from  the  real-estate 
company  is  $400  a  month,  and  that's  all  I'm 
making.  Why?  Because  of  family  troubles. 
When  I'm  frustrated,  when  I'm  miserable,  I'm 
a  lousy  salesman— I  just  haven't  the  zip  and 
enthusiasm  that  selling  requires.  Like  every 
decent  father,  I  want  to  support  my  kids,  but 
I've  got  to  have  the  chance  to  get  back  on  my 
feet.  I  intend  to  repay  the  loans  my  mother- 
in-law  has  made  me,  but  I'll  need  time. 

"Ava  knows  my  financial  setup.  Out  of 
my  $400  guaranty  I  have  to  pay  $160  a 


month  on  my  car  or  lose  it,  and  the  car  is  a 
business  necessity.  1  have  to  pay  for  my  meals, 
I  have  to  wear  clean  shirts,  I  have  to  get  my 
clothes  pressed,  I  have  to  stake  clients  to  a 
drink  and  a  cigar  now  and  then.  At  this  pre- 
cise moment  I  just  can't  raise  the  dough  to 
help  out  with  the  kids. 

"Actually  Ava  doesn't  want  money  from 
me— she  wants  to  put  me  behind  the  bars.  She 
wants  me  to  suffer.  Oh,  I  know  how  she  ra- 
tionalizes: 'A  jail  sentence  will  do  him  good. 
A  jail  sentence  will  make  a  man  of  him.'  Ava 
doesn't  need  money.  My  mother-in-law  is 
wealthy;  she's  made  four  trips  around  the 


world,  she  owns  three  automobiles,  has  a 
cottage  at  the  shore  and  a  big  house  in  Bel 
Air.  That's  where  Ava  and  the  youngsters  are 
living  now.  with  servants  to  wait  on  them  and 
serve  them  their  meals.  I  have  nobod>'  to  take 
care  of  me. 

"I'm  fond  of  my  mother-in-law.  She  is  a 
fine  woman.  Nevertheless,  she  v  as  a  factor  in 
the  breakup  of  my  marriage.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  big  house  and  her  empty  guest  rooms, 
Ava  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  the  chil- 
dren and  leave  me.  Ava  has  never  worked  at 
anything;  she  has  never  made  five  cents  on 
her  own.  She  was  spoiled  by  her  mother,  her 
father,  her  brothers.  Now  she  has  turned  into 
a  hypocrite ;  she  says  one  thing  and  does  two 
others.  She  disapproves  of  divorce,  but  tells 
people  our  divorce  is  inevitable.  She  says  she 
wants  me  to  be  close  to  my  children,  but 
separates  me  from  them.  She  says  she  is  inter- 
ested in  my  welfare.  Three  months  ago  we 
divided  our  furniture.  She  let  me  take  a  hi-fi 
and  TV  set  for  which  she  had  no  use,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  me  have  our  king-size  bed,  which 
was  custom-made  and  especially  designed  to 
fit  my  height.  That  bed  was  a  gift  to  me  from 
my  sister. , 

"For  eight  years  Ava  sang  my  praises.  She 
went  out  of  her  way  to  tell  friends  and  rela- 
tives how  great  I  was,  how  hard  I  tried.  For 
eight  years  everything  was  darned  near  per- 
fect in  her  eyes  and  then,  bang,  all  of  a  sudden, 
everything  went  blooey. 

"It  just  doesn't  make  sense.  During  all 
those  years  I  was  the  one  who  did  the  com- 
plaining—and with  reason.  More  than  once, 
disgusted  with  my  life  and  my  marriage,  I 
hopped  a  train  or  a  plane  to  get  away,  to 
think  out  my  business  problems  and  my  per- 
sonal problems.  I  flopped  on  several  jobs  in 
which  I  took  no  real  interest.  Then  I  analyzed 
my  situation  and  decided  to  go  into  business 
on  my  own.  I  bought  a  small  factory  that 
manufactured  paper  boxes.  I  hired  a  top 
packaging  designer,  worked  hard,  acquired  an 
impressive  list  of  customers. 

"For  two  years  my  business  built  steadily, 
but  then  the  recession  hit.  Several  of  my  cus- 
tomers fell  behind  in  their  payments,  and  sud- 
denly I  was  in  desperate  need  of  capital.  My 
mother-in-law  was  tired  of  making  me  loans, 
for  which  I  didn't  blame  her.  My  bank  would 
have  advanced  the  money  to  tide  me  over  if  I 
could  have  used  the  equity  in  our  house  as 
collateral.  I  told  the  whole  story  to  Ava.  In- 
deed, I  talked  to  her  for  twenty-four  hours 
straight.  She  refused  to  sign  over  her  interest 
in  the  house.  The  bank  loan  automatically  fell 
through,  and  in  six  weeks'  time  the  business  I 
had  sweated  blood  to  establish  went  bankrupt. 

"Ava  didn't  treat  me  that  way  out  of  mean- 
ness. She  acted  out  of  conviction.  Ava's  phi- 
losophy would  madden  any  ordinary  person. 
She  is  determined  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
a  joyous  place  with  blue  skies  and  floating 
clouds  and  no  rainfall,  a  world  devoid  of 
problems.  In  her  mind  the  problem  of  the  box 
factory  did  not  exist.  Even  now  she  is  inca- 
pable of  understanding  that  her  refusal  to  play 
ball  ruined  my  credit  standing  and  torpedoed 
my  plant.  She  had  a  set  belief  a  home  should 
not  be  risked  to  save  a  business.  Somehow  she 
was  able  to  convince  herself  that  my  financial 
crisis  would  solve  itself  without  her  help. 

"Never  would  Ava  acknowledge  that  she 
herself  was  a  problem  until  after  hours  of 
argument.  And  argument  was  futile:  in  thirty 
seconds  she  snapped  back  like  a  rubber  band 
to  her  original  conception  of  herself.  Ava — 
the  Sunshine  Girl.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman 
so  long  as  she  keeps  her  weight  under  control. 
She  has  terrific  sexual  appeal  when  she  is  dis- 
posed to  be  appealing.  Her  temperament  is 
volatile ;  she  is  way  up  in  the  clouds  or  deep 
down  in  the  valley.  She  tells  everybody  she  is 
gay  and  happy  all  the  time.  That  is  far  from 
the  case.  Actually,  she  is  down  in  the  valley 
more  often  than  not.  In  the  low  periods — 
which  grew  more  frequent  in  our  years  to- 
gether—she developed  an  appalling  habit.  She 
persistently,  consistently  and  compulsively  ate 
too  much.  She  was  exactly  like  an  alcoholic  on 
a  binge  except  that  she  went  for  food,  any 
kind  of  food,  instead  of  liquor.  Day  after  day 
she  ate  enough  to  feed  a  dozen  people.  One 
time  I  checked  the  refrigerator  and  discovered 
that  between  breakfast  and  lunch  she  had 
eaten  seven  ears  of  corn,  a  dozen  frankfurters 


By  LIANE  WAITE 


t^HG.  It  can't  be  a  little 
'S:-and  it  cant  be 
li  'e  more.  When  you 

two  fingers 

into  the  dough, 
>ic  he  indentation 
>  /  ,  the  dough  has 
<k  )led  in  bulk." 


COFFEE  TORTE 

Finely  grate  enough  pecans  to  make  3^  2  cups.  Mix  with  3  tablespoons  instant 
coffee  and  divide  into  4  portions.  Set  aside.  Beat  7  egg  yolks  with  1  cup  sugar 
until  very  thick  and  lemon-colored.  Also,  beat  the  7  egg  whites  with  14  teaspoon 
salt  until  they  will  not  slide  in  a  partially  inverted  bowl.  Gently  spread  the  egg- 
yolk  mixture  over  the  whites.  Sprinkle  H  of  the  nut-cofi"ee  mixture  over  top  and 
fold  together.  Add  the  rest  of  the  nut-coffee  mixture,  a  quarter  at  a  time,  and 
fold  until  all  is  blended.  Divide  batter  evenly  between  two  9"  layer-cake  pans 
which  have  been  greased  and  lined  with  waxed  paper.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
300°  F.,  30-35  minutes  until  pulled  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Cool  layers  5 
minutes  in  the  pan  before  turning  out.  Cool  thoroughly  and  spread  with 
Mocha  Whipped  Cream.  Makes  8  servings. 

Mocha  Whipped  Cream:  Melt  16  regular-sized  marshmallows  in  the  top  of  a 

double  boiler  with  4  teaspoons  instant  coffee  and  ^  3  cup  water.  When  completely 
melted,  cool,  then  fold  in  1  cup  cream,  whipped.  Spread  between  layers  and  on 
top  of  the  cake.  Chill  for  1  hour  before  cutting. 


KAVERINGS  (RUSKS) 

Soften  ^  2  cup  butter  or  margarine  and  stir  in  '  2  cup  sugar.  Cream  well  and  then 
add  1  egg  and  beat  until  fluffy.  Sift  together  4^2  cups  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  }  2  teaspoon  powdered  cardamon  and  }  'n,  teaspoon  salt.  Add  sifted  dry 
ingredients  along  with  '  2  cup  graham  flour.  Stir  only  until  blended.  Turn  onto  a 
floured  board  and  roll  to  '  2"  thickness.  Cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  place  on 
ungreased  baking  sheets.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  10  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  oven  and  split.  Return  to  the  oven  and  bake  until  edges  are  toasted.  Serve 
warm  with  butter.  Makes  about  48  rusks. 


GOLDEN  CARAWAY  RINGS 

Soften  I  cup  butter  or  margarine  and  stir  in  Yi  cup  sugar.  Beat  until.fluffy  and 
then  add  3  hard-cooked  egg  yolks.  Continue  mixing  until  egg  yolks  are  well 
mixed  and  add  3  raw  egg  yolks  and  1  tablespoon  crushed  caraway  seeds.  Mix 
well.  Finally  stir  in  2  cups  flour.  Mix  and  chill  thoroughly.  Pinch  off  small  pieces 
of  dough  and  roll  into  strips  about  Yi"  in  diameter  and  3^  2"  long.  Shape  into 
circles.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  10-12  minutes  until  golden  yel- 
low. Remove  carefully  from  baking  sheet  and  cool.  These  can  be  stored  for  a 
long  time  in  airtight  tins.  Makes  about  5  dozen. 


ORANGE-GLAZED  COOKIES 

Sift  together  3  '  2  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  Yi  teaspoon  salt  and  Yi 
teaspoon  soda.  Soften  1  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Stir  in  1 '  2  cups  brown  sugar 
arid  beat  until  fluffy.  Add  2  eggs  and  1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind.  Mix  well. 
Then  stir  in  flour  mixture  alternately  with  cup  milk.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
onto  baking  sheets.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  about  10  minutes. 
Remove  to  cooling  racks  and  immediately  frost  with  a  mixture  of  J 4  cup  orange 
juice,  a  pinch  salt  and  about  %  cup  confectioners'  sugar  (enough  to  make  icing 
consistency).  Makes  5-6  dozen  small  cookies. 


BUTTER  HORNS 

Dissolve  1  package  quick  dry  yeast  in  M  "cup  warm  water.  Scald  '2  cup  milk. 
Add  Yi  cup  butter  or  margarine,  J  2  teaspoon  salt  and  1  teaspoon  sugar.  Set  aside 
to  melt  butter  and  cool  to  room  temperature.  Stir  in  3  cups  flour  and  the  yeast 
mixture.  When  dough  will  come  away  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  turn  onto  a 
lightly  floured  board  and  knead  5  minutes  until  dough  is  satiny  in  appearance. 
Place  in  a  greased  bowl  to  double  in  bulk.  Punch  down  and  roll  to  about  Y2" 
thickness.  Spread  with  another  ,'  2  cup  soft  butter  or  margarine.  Fold  dough  over 
4  times.  Set  in  the  refrigerator  to  chill  well.  When  the  dough  is  ready  to  be  used, 
the  butter  will  be  quite  waxy.  Then  roll  and  fold  as' before,  three  times  more. 
Chill  if  the  butter  becomes  too  soft.  Let  rise  30  minutes.  Then  chill,  roll  and  fold 
twice  more.  Divide  dough  in  half.  Roll  to  a  M"-thick  circle.  If  you  like,  sprinkle 
the  dough  with  Y  cup  grated  almonds  and  3  tablespoons  sugar.  Cut  14  triangu- 
lar wedges  from  each  circle.  Roll,  starting  with  the  wide  end.  Place  on  baking 
sheets  and  allow  to  double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375  °  F.,  about 
20  minutes  until  golden.  Makes  28  butter  horns. 


and  a  whole  pie.  Lots  of  girls  overeat  and  get 
fat;  Ava  overate,  got  sick  and  got  fat.  She 
puffed  up  until  she  became  ugly  and  disgusting 
to  me  and  to  herself.  We  had  no  sex  life.  She 
didn't  have  the  energy  to  leave  the  house  and 
go  to  a  party,  or  even  to  leave  her  bed.  When 
my  friends  dropped  in  she  was  too  weak  to 
get  up  and  greet  them. 

"Ava  and  her  mother  put  no  stock  in  doctors, 
but  a  year  ago  I  forced  her  to  seek  medical 
advice.  She  had  a  long  series  of  tests;  the  ver- 
dict was  that  nothing  was  physically  wrong,  that 
her  difficulty  was  psychosomatic.  Even  after  the 
physicians'  reports  Ava  flatly  refused  to  admit 
to  me  that  she  had  a  persona!  problem.  Maybe 
she  talked  frankly  to  the  doctors ;  I  don't  know. 

"Ava  is  a  wretched  housekeeper.  My  child- 
hood was  rocky— my  parents  fought  all  the 
time — but  my  mother  is  a  whiz  at  cleaning  a 
house.  In  twenty  minutes  she  can  whip  around 
and  accomplish  more  than  Ava  can  accom- 
plish in  twenty  hours.  Our  place  was  always 
a  mess:  toys  and  clothes  and  dirty  dishes  were 
mixed  together  and  scattered  everywhere  One 
day  [  gathered  up  seven  glasses  half  filled  with 
sour  milk,  and  five  dirty  coftee  cups;  two  of 
the  cups  had  been  hiding  under  the  stove  for 
nearly  a  month.  Piled  on  a  chair  was  a  moun- 
tain of  clothes,  some  clean  but  in  need  of 
ironing,  and  others  filthy.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  was  Ava's  prettiest  evening  dress.  She  had 
worn  it  three  weeks  before. 

"[  fold  her  how  to  systematize,  but  I 
couldn't  get  through  to  her.  She  would  spend 
three  hours  drifting  from  one  task  to  another, 
finish  nothing — she  would  collect  the 
dishes,  say,  but  not  wash  them — and  then  she 
would  collapse  with  fatigue.  If  I  came  home 
at  noon  I  found  the  breakfast  dishes  still  in  the 
sink  or  dotted  around  the  living  room,  my  pa- 
jamas on  the  floor,  and  Ava  fast  asleep. 

"When  I  met  Ava  I  thought  she  was  the 
girl  I'd  been  looking  for  since  boyhood.  She 
was  well  bred,  soft-spoken,  gentle.  I  grew  up 
in  the  midst  of  turmoil.  When  1  was  still  in 
grade  school  my  sister,  who  is  twelve  years 
older,  married  to  escape  the  family — and  I 
was  left  without  friend  or  ally.  From  the  age 
of  nine  I  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  my 
parents'  never-ending  warfare;  they  shouted, 
quarreled  and  threw  things  at  each  other. 
Both  of  them  worked — they  owned  a  furniture 
store  in  common — and  so  far  as  1  can  remem- 
ber they  never  agreed  once  on  the  running  ol 
the  business,  or  the  running  of  our  house.  If  I 
wanted  attention,  I  had  to  jump  into  the  fight 
and  throw  a  scene  myself.  To  get  away  from 
the  perpetual  wrangling  at  our  dinner  table,  a 
favorite  battleground,  I  often  sneaked  my 
food  up  to  my  room  and  ate  before  the  radio. 
To  this  day  mealtimes  are  a  trial  to  me.  l.el  my 
two  daughters  start  bickering  at  the  table  and 
I  am  swept  into  the  past  and  feci  so  sick  I  have 
to  get  up  and  leave.  I  like  solitude  and  a  tray. 


Wit 


fith  my  background  it  is  possible  I  de- 
mand more  affection  and  understanding  than 
the  average  man.  During  our  courtship  1 
thought  Ava  was  prepared  to  give  it  to  me. 
After  we  were  married  1  found  we  seldom 
agreed  on  anything.  1  enjoy  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing and  Ava  considers  both  sports  inhuman 
and  cruel.  I  like  Westerns  on  the  TV,  but 
Westerns  are  too  violent  for  her;  she  wants  to 
look  at  soppy  love  dramas.  She  likes  light 
opera  and  sentimental  music,  I  go  for  bebop. 
We  couldn't  even  get  together  on  the  question 
of  heat  and  cold. 

"Africa  in  August  would  be  too  cool  for 
Ava.  She  always  wants  the  temperature  to  be 
stifling.  We  had  a  defective  thermostat  in  our 
house  which,  if  set  above  seventy  degrees, 
permitted  the  heat  to  rise  to  eighty  degrees. 
Ava  pushed  up  the  setting  every  time  my  back 
was  turned  until  I  literally  gasped  for  air.  One 
time  I  got  so  mad  I  busted  the  thermostat, 
which  I  know  I  shouldn't  have  done.  I  couldn't 
help  it.  Ava  punished  me  in  her  customary 
fashion.  Although  she  went  around  shivering 
under  sweaters  and  coats  until  the  thermostat 
was  repaired,  she  never  once  spoke  of  the 
incident  to  me.  And  when  1  tried  to  talk  about 
it  she  walked  away. 

"Ava  always  professed  to  be  enchanted  by 
our  house,  but  her  whole  performance  showed 
she  took  no  genuine  pride  in  it.  In  our  four 
years  of  residence  she  failed  to  hem  the 
draperies  in  the  living  room;  she  ignored 


hundreds  of  pleas  from  me  and  just  stuck  the 
raw  edges  of  the  cloth  behind  the  sofa.  I  was 
proud  of  the  house.  I  dug  and  built  our  swim- 
ming pool  with  the  unskilled  help  of  a  neigh- 
boring high-school  boy.  I  laid  the  pipes  that 
led  to  the  heating  unit.  I  enclosed  the  unit  in  a 
fine-looking,  openwork  brick  wall  after  learn- 
ing bricklaying  from  a  book.  I  sodded  and 
seeded  the  front  and  rear  gardens. 

"1  loved  the  place.  It  sickens  me  to  see  the 
house  in  its  present  condition.  When  Ava 
walked  out  she  left  the  interior  looking  like 
the  county  dump.  Unless  she  goes  back  and 
does  a  thorough  cleanup  job  and  has  the 
kitchen  painted,  which  she  is  refusing  to  do, 
we  can't  possibly  find  a  buyer.  Apparently 
foreclosure  is  inevitable,  since  her  mother 
doesn't  care  to  settle  the  overdue  mortgage 
payments  and  I  can't.  On  the  day  the  mortgage 
company  steps  in,  Ava,  who  is  anxious  to  put 
me  in  jail  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars,  will 
probably  lose  out  on  our  entire  equity  which 
amounts  to  at  least  $6500.  I  offered  to  sign 
over  my  share  of  the  equity  in  return  for  SIOOO 
to  clear  up  my  most  pressing  debts.  She  and 
her  lawyer  refused  the  offer.  It  seems  she 
would  rather  lose  the  place  than  accept  a 
decent  compromise." 

The  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"Ava  and  Kenneth  sought  professional  as- 
sistance too  late.  My  efforts  to  help  them  save 
their  marriage  were  unsuccessful.  Counseling 
has  definite  limitations  and  puts  specilic  de- 
mands on  the  men  and  women  who  ask  for 
aid.  They  must  be  willing  to  co-operate  and  to 
work  to  improve  themselves. 

"By  the  time  I  saw  Ava  and  Kenneth  they 
had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  of  egos  that 
went  all  the  way  back  to  their  honeymoon.  I 
consulted  with  them  over  a  period  of  several 
months.  The  harm  they  had  wreaked  upon 
themselves  and  their  children  in  eight  strife- 
torn  years  could  not  be  undone  in  so  short  a 
time.  When  Ava  and  Kenneth  appeared  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  they 
weren't  actually  seeking  a  solution  to  their 
marital  problems.  Each  was  in  search  of  an 
ally.  Both  of  them  used  me  as  a  sounding 
board  for  their  .personal  grievances  rather 
than  as  a  counselor  and  adviser. 

"Every  interview  I  had  with  them  was  con- 
cerned with  some  immediate  emergency.  On 


one  occasion  Kenneth  made  wild  threats 
against  Ava's  lawyer  and  she  called  me  in 
terror  at  midnight.  I  got  in  touch  with  Ken- 
neth and  eventually  calmed  him  and  helped 
him  see  reason.  On  another  occasion  he  kept 
me  on  the  wire  for  well  over  an  hour  while  I 
argued  with  him  that  flight  from  the  country 
was  hardly  the  answer  to  his  difficulties. 

"Throughout  our  association  Ava  and  Ken- 
neth and  I  were  so  engrossed  in  discussing  the 
factors  which  led  up  to  each  immediate  emer- 
gency that  we  never  could  approach  properly 
a  purposeful  discussion  of  the  factors  that 
accounted  for  their  wretched  marriage.  The 
most  important  predisposing  factor  to  use  the 
language  of  psychology,  was  undoubtedly 
their  long  history  of  inability  to  communicate 
with  and  to  understand  each  other.  Kenneth 
talked  too  much;  Ava  listened  too  little. 

"At  our  meetings  Ava  and  Kenneth  were  so 
intent  upon  proving  the  other  was  ninety  per 
cent  to  blame  for  their  troubles  that  they 
insulated  themselves  against  wisdom  and  in- 
sight, shut  their  minds  to  facts  and  reality. 
Kenneth  was  smart  enough  to  learn  brick- 
laying from  a  book,  but  in  all  our  sessions  he 
learned  nothing  about  himself,  his  strong 
points,  his  failings.  Ava  was  a  clever  young 
woman,  but  she  was  equally  obtuse  on  the 
subject  of  her  marriage;  she  didn't  ever  per- 
ceive that  some  of  her  own  attitudes  might  be 
partially  responsible  for  Kenneth's  misdeeds 
as  a  husband. 

"It  was  obvious  that  Kenneth  in  his  boy- 
hood had  employed  what  we  call  'tantrum 
technique'  to  win  attention  from  his  parents 
and  that  Ava  had  unwittingly  encouraged  him 
to  continue  with  the  technique  in  their  rela- 
tionship. I  couldn't  persuade  either  of  the 
significance  of  this  behavior  pattern.  Nor 
could  I  persuade  Ava  to  examine  the  pattern 
of  her  compulsive  overeating.  Was  this  her 
particular  answer  (subconscious,  of  course)  to 
Kenneth's  tantrums?  To  be  sure,  her  illnesses 
made  her  sufl"cr.  But  she  made  Kenneth  suffer 
too.  By  becoming  fat,  grotesque,  sexually  un- 
attractive she  was  able  to  punish  him  indi- 
rectly, put  herself  one  up  in  the  battle  between 
them. 

"Although  Ava  denied  it,  I  thought  it  highly 
likely  she  held  on  to  the  controversial  king- 
size  bed  less  for  the  sake  of  her  bad  back — 
her  mother's  house  had  seven  well-equipped 


OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND  PRICE  OF  VOGUE  PATTERN 
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Voisiio Dosifiu  No.  196.     One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  10-20  (31-40),  S2.00. 

Purple  tweed  dress  and  jacket  require  2J4  yards  of  54"  fabric 
without  nap,  size  14.  Fur  collar  to  be  made  by  furrier. 

Gold  brocade  dress  and  jacket  require  3'A  yards  of  48"  fabric 
with  nap,  size  14. 

Plaid  wool  dress  requires  314  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14. 

Velveteen  jacket  requires  2  yards  of  35"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

Red  jersey  dress  requires        yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14. 

Black  fur  fabric  jacket  requires  1  %  yards  of  54"  fabric  with  nap, 
size  14. 


Gray  wool  dress  and  jacket  require  AH  yards  of  54"  fabric  with- 
out nap,  size  14. 


bedrooms— than  for  the  sake  of  deprivini 
Kenneth  of  comfort.  In  attempting  to  estdb|4 
lish  Kenneth's  obstinacy,  she  told  me  he  haci 
insisted  upon  gray  draperies  for  their  livinj 
room  when  he  knew  she  wanted  pink  draperie' 
and  that  she  had  meekly  yielded  to  his  tasi 
and  bought  and  hung  gray  material.  When  i 
recalled  to  her  that  Kenneth  had  been  anuoyei 
for  years  because  she  hadn't  hemmed  the  gra 
draperies,  she  wouldn't  concede  there  wi 
even  a  trace  of  hostility  in  her  inaction. 

"Ava's  air  of  studied  calm  was  largely 
matter  of  fagade.  Her  many  ailments  offere 
ample  evidence  of  her  inner  disquiet.  M 
guess  is  that  she  had  been  repressed  as  a  chi 
while  Kenneth  had  received  too  little  in  tl 
way  of  discipline.  She  was  the  victim  of  sel 
deception.  She  firmly  believed  she  had  dor 
everything  to  please  Kenneth,  but  the  ra 
ord  did  not  bear  her  out.  During  the  eigl 
years  she  'waited  on  him  like  an  India 
squaw'  she  built  up  resentments  which^f 
unloosed  in  subtle  ways.  Both  she  and  Kei 
neth  were  aggressive  stubborn.  contentioilJ 
the  counseling  office;  they  were  tricky  waj 
riors  who  fought  to  the  end  to  escape  tl 
growing  pains  of  self-knowledge. 

In  our  interviews  they  contradicted  therl 
selves  and  shifted  position  with  bewilderir 
rapidity.  Both  declared  they  wanted  to  si 
their  house;  independently  each  expressilj 
willingness  to  sign  over  the  existing  equity  i 
the  other.  But  at  the  same  time  conditio! 
were  set  that  the  other  couldn't  or  wouldif 
accept.  In  my  opinion.  Ava  and  Kennel 
didn't  want  to  sell  the  house  or  they  woij 
have  done  it.  They  wanted  to  torment 
other  by  making  and  withdrawing  offers, 
'get  even'  by  destroying  the  value  of  thil 
property.  Kenneth  permitted  the  swimmtl 
pool,  which  he  had  built  with  such  toil  aj| 
pride,  to  be  ruined  by  algae.  Ava  wouldij 
take  the  responsibility  for  fixing  up  the  interil 
of  the  house,  although  it  would  have  bel 
simple  for  her  to  borrow  her  mother's  deal 
ing  woman  for  a  few  days  and  to  hirel 
painter.  Her  mother  or  one  of  her  three  pril 
perous  brothers  would  have  financed  til 
small  enterprise.  The  present  status  of  tl 
house  is  unknown  to  me,  but  I'll  bet  til 
it  has  been,  or  soon  will  be,  foreclosed.  ■ 

"Kenneth  didn't  go  to  jail  for  contempt 
court.  He  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  morj 
from  his  sister  and  retained  one  of  the  highe 
paid  attorneys  in  the  city.  His  case  was  tra] 
ferred  to  another  court  and  the  conten 
charge  was  quashed.  Kenneth  could  have  us 
the  money  he  paid  the  lawyer  to  settle  :j 
child-support  payments  he  owed  Ava,  or 
could  have  used  it  to  satisfy  the  delinquJ 
payments  on  the  house.  When  I  suggested| 
much  to  him,  he  was  very  angry. 

"Ava  and  Kenneth  made  the  wrong  sti| 
They  made  no  effort  to  share  their  pleast 
and  recreations,  share  their  friends,  cultiv 
similar  tastes.  Until  they  separated,  and  K 
neth  belatedly  discovered  his  affection  for 
daughters,  they  didn't  even  share  an  inte: 
in  their  children.  They  counted  on  a  powe 
sexual  bond  to  keep  them  together. 

"Even  so,  I  believe  Ava  and  Kenneth  i 
values  for  each  other  which  they  could  h 
learned  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  vj 
the  expenditure  of  the  right  kind  of  thou|)|]5[j 
and  effort.  Certainly  they  were  strongly  in |J.„. 
ested  in  each  other.  Otherwise  Ava  woulil'vi 
have  been  so  determined  to  teach  Kenne(|lfCDc!l 
lesson.  Nor  would  he  have  shown  such  bi| 
ing  zeal  to  make  over  her  character.  In 
last  Interview  with  Ava  she  announced, 
for  the  first  time,  that  she  would  like  tO 
marriage  again.  But  then  she  stipulated 
Kenneth  must  prove  his  worthiness  by  holi 
his  job  for  six  months,  paying  off  his 
curbing  his  temper,  and  so  on.  Kenneth 
peatedly  professed  his  willingness  to  starf  <] 
again  with  Ava  but  he,  too,  stipulated  a 
list  of  reforms  she  must  inaugurate.  Nei 
was  willing  to  take  the  first  step. 

"The  divorce  became  final  a  few  weeks 
I  doubt  that  either  will  benefit  from  the 
ing  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  their 
dren  will  lose.  And  I  feel  sure  Ava  and 
will  miss  each  other." 

Editors'  Now:  This  case  history  was  compUetl 
condensed  Troni  .iclual  records  by 
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It's  "Fmily"- filled,  easy 
and  fresti-fr-u.it  good.! 


Fust  any  strawberry  preserves  or  jam  won't  do.  For  the  crowning 
flory  of  this  luscious  pie  is  strawberry  flavor  as  fresh  as  a  dew- 
drenched  berry  patch.  To  give  you  this  remarkable  freshness  of 
lavor,  Kraft  uses  only  the  choicest  berries  and  "quick-cooks" 
hem  a  special  way  that  guarantees  fresh-fruit  goodness! 

lEGAL  STRAWBERRY  "PHILLY"  PIE 


>eam  one  8-oz.  pkg.  Philadelphia 
hand  Cream  Cheese  until  soft  and 
mooth.  Blend  in  3^  cup  sugar.  Beat 
eggs  slightly,  add  3^  cup  milk  and 
tsp.  vanilla.  Slowly  add  to  the 
heese  mixture,  stirring  until  well 
lended. 


Pour  into  a  9"  pastry  shell  which  has 
been  baked  in  a  hot  oven,  425°,  for 
5  minutes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°,  for  25  minutes.  Cool.  Spread 
the  contents  of  one  12-oz.  jar  of  Kraft 
Strawberry  Preserves  over  the  top 
and  garnish  with  whipped  cream. 


KRAFT  Jellies  and  Preserves 


A 


Make  it  a  party! 


Make  it  merry— with  Good-and-Plenty  Pizza! 
Fun  to  eat— fun  to  make,  too,  with  French's 
new  recipe.  French's  own  mustard  recipe 
calls  for  rare  spices,  specially  grown 
mustard  seeds,  and  the  very  finest 
vinegar.  That's  why  French's  Mustard 
is  so  light  and  lively— and  why 
more  women  choose  it  and  use  it 
than  any  other  mustard! 


On  food  •  •  • 


HUSTARD 


no  other  mustard  has  the  light  and  lively  flavor  of 
J  TILE  TECH'S  nVCXJJSTARD 


Make  French's 
Good-and-Plenty  Pizza 

With  a  new  tangy  crust  .  .  .  and  the 
best-tasting  filling  this  side  of  Rome! 

Pizza  Crust 

2  cups  biscuit  mix 

2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 

3-2  cup  milk 

Measure  mix  into  a  bowl.  Stir  mustard  into  milk; 
blend  into  mix.  Knead  1  minute  on  board  dusted 
with  biscuit  mix.  Roll  to  fit  12-inch  pizza  pan. 
Prick  surface  with  fork.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°F) 
5-7  min.  or  until  set;  remove  from  oven.  Reduce 
heat  to  moderate  (37.5°F).  Prepare  filling. 

Pizza  Filling^ 

2  cans  (8-oz.)  tomato  sauce 
1  tbsp.  sugar 

1  tbsp.  French's  Minced  Onion 

2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 
}>4  tsp.  French's  Oregano 

1  lb.  bulk  pork  sausage  meat, 
well  cooked  and  well  drained 

1  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 

2  tbsps.  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Combine  tomato  sauce,  sugar,  onion,  mustard, 
and  oregano;  bring  to  a  boil;  simmer  10  min. 
Pour  into  partially  baked  crust.  Sprinkle  with 
half  of  Cheddar,  then  sausage,  then  remaining 
Cheddar,  top  with  Parmesan.  Return  to  oven; 
bake  12-15  min.  or  until  cheese  melts  and 
crust  is  deep  golden  brown.  Yield:  6  servings. 
Friendly  Warning :  Because  French's  Mustard 
has  a  special  flavor,  texture  and  color  all  its  own, 
aon't  expect  best  results  from  this  recipe  with 
a  ay  other  mustard. 
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MY  LIFE  IS  JUST  ABOUT  PERFECT' 


ook  $50  worth  of  the  dusty-pink  pamt 
wanted  to  cover  the  walls  in  the  down- 
3oms — as  many  as  three  coats  in  some 
Bob  worked  every  evening  and  every 

d,  putting  plastic  tile  in  the  bathroom, 
1  the  cistern,  opening  the  fireplace,  and 

)on  as  her  family  were  off  to  work  or 
n  the  mornings  and  the  house  straight, 
would  walk  over  to  the  "new  house" 
nt  all  morning,  go  home  to  fix  lunch, 
gain  in  the  afternoon,  go  home  to  fix 
and  paint  again  at  night  while  Bob 
and  hammered  and  sawed.  A  tall,  will- 
nd  of  Bob's  got  stuck  with  the  high 
the  top  of  the  stairs, 
k  them  a  solid  month  of  devoted  and 
atisfying  effort  to  make  the  place  liv- 
ery improvement  deepened  their  at- 
it  to  the  house,  and  they  were  there  so 
lat  neighbors,  assuming  they  had  al- 
oved  in,  stopped  to  tell  them  how  good 
ifter  the  two  years  that  the  house  had 
irk  and  empty,  to.have  it  full  of  light 
hter,  and  people  living  in  it  again.  At 
lartha  had  a  hilarious  egg  hunt  for  her 
luts  in  the  empty  rooms,  with  colored 
Iden  everywhere  from  attic  to  base- 
d  with  Danish  cookies  and  soft  drinks 
shments. 

horrible  kitchen"  presented  the  major 

e.  They  solved  it  in  handsome  style. 
;ed  the  range  out  from  the  wall  and 
it  with  a  breakfast  bar  topped  with 
hus  creating  a  work  island  in  the  large 
L)om.  A  new  double  sink  was  installed, 
stic-covered  counters  and  cabinets. 

out  a  section  of  the  old  ceiling-high 
ds  to  make  room  for  the  refrigerator, 
ed  the  walls  with  natural-grained  ply- 
id  put  down  inlaid  linoleum.  Martha 
he  upper  walls,  added  growing  plants 
curtains,  and  high  stools  at  the  coun- 
the  horrible  kitchen  was  transformed 
very  heart  of  the  house.  A  symbol  of 
me  hangs  over  the  range — a  large 
>late  which  Martha  painted  with  min- 
ures  in  a  bright  design,  plus  the  letter- 
orgaasbordet  er  nu  Doekket  Voer  so 
.  Bob  og  Martha."  She  translates  the 
in  wording:  "Lunch  is  now  ready.  Be 
as  to  have  some."  The  "Ya"  is  not 
le  original  expression — she  added  it 
lake  the  line  come  out  even, 
noved  in  May,  and  were  pleased  to 
well  their  furniture  fitted  into  the 
ase."  When  Martha's  parents  retired 
>  ago  and  went  to  live  in  a  trailer  in 
1,  they  divided  most  of  their  furniture 
Martha  and  her  sister;  the  large  over- 
d  )fa,  chairs,  refrigerator,  and  so  on, 
d  ibly  welcome  now.  "I  didn't  know 
w  were  going  to  use  for  a  dining-room 
\rtha  says,  beaming.  "The  old  house 
live  a  dining  room,  so  all  we  had  was 
re  fast  set.  Then  McGregoi*s  liad  this 
ei  1  old  oak  set  for  sale — used,  but  in 
;t  ndition.  I  wasjust  thrilled!  I  think  it 
'n  idence.  I  do  believe  there  is  a  plan  to 
s,  >n"t  you?" 


r  repairs  and  renovations  they  plan 
use  are  being  taken  care  of  gradually, 
a  patio,  where  they  cook  summer 
the  grill,  although  they  generally 
>c  indoors  to  eat  because  "the  minute 
steps  through  that  back  door,  every 
in  Marshall  County  lands  on  him." 
II  build  a  breezeway  leading  to  a  car- 
I  will  be  screened  for  double  use  as  a 
cv  want  to  paint  the  house  gray  with 
1,  and  dream  of  combination  storm 
and  screens  which  can  be  changed 
le. 

t  major  project  is  to  do  over  Kar- 
1.  but  all  these  items  must  wait  until 
time  and  money  available.  Mean- 
y  are  pleased  as  Punch  with  their 

exclaims  frankly,  "I  just  love  this 
-now  it  sounds  silly,  but  I  feel  al- 
issessive  about  it  as  I  do  about  my 
Sometimes  I  just  walk  around 
It  house  and  feel  good." 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  160 

Both  Bob  and  Martha  were  born  and  grew 
up  in  Marshalltown.  His  parents  had  come  to 
American  from  Norway  when  both  were 
young;  Martha's  father  had  come  from  Den- 
mark. Marshalltown,  with  its  pleasant  tree- 
shaded  streets  and  friendly  atmosphere,  had 
appealed  to  all  of  them  as  a  place  to  live  and 
they  had  settled  there— Bob's  father  worked  as 
a  carpenter  in  the  railroad  shops,  and  Mar- 
tha's, although  a  painter  by  trade,  had  an  oil 
station— but  the  two  families  did  not  know 
each  other.  Bob  and  Martha  now  laughingly 
attribute  their  marriage  to  the  fact  that  both 
their  family  names  were  Olsen— they  met  when 
he  was  a  junior  in  high  school  and  she  was  a 
sophomore,  and  they  sat  near  each  other  in 
the  alphabetically  arranged  study  hall. 

Quiet  Bob  finally  got  up  courage  to  ask 
fluent  Martha  to  go  to  a  movie  ("He  didn't  say 
three  words  to  me  on  that  date."  says  Martha, 
and  Bob  teases,  "That  was  all  I  got  a  chance 
for,  and  I  haven't  done  any  better  since!"), 
and  after  that  they  were  inseparable;  neither 
ever  dated  anybody  else. 

Bob  had  a  job  as  caddie  at  the  Elmwood 
Country  Club  ("He  was  an  A  caddie — the 
best;  he  always  knew  exactly  where  the  ball 
went  and  had  the  club  you  wanted  out  before 
you  asked  for  it"),  and  in  order  to  be  there  on 
time  he  had  to  manage  somehow  to  leave 
school  early.  One  day  Martha  wrote  an  excuse 
for  him  and  signed  it  with  his  mother's  name; 
they  had  all  sorts  of  qualms,  but  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  question.  Thereafter  she  regu- 
larly wrote  his  excuses,  and  they  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  neat  maneuver.  Just  before 
Bob  graduated,  however,  Martha  was  covered 
with  guilty  confusion  when  the  principal's 
secretary  remarked  to  her,  "Now  you  won't 
have  to  write  any  more  excuses  for  Bob." 
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Remembering  those  days,  Martha  smiles. 
"It's  hard  now  to  realize  how  scared  of  my 
father  I  was  back  then.  Daddy  was— and  is— a 
wonderful  man,  and  we  loved  him  dearly,  but 
he  had  Old  World  ideas  of  parental  strictness 
and  he  only  had  to  look  at  you  to  shrivel  you 
up  inside.  I  was  afraid  to  mention  Bob  to  him, 
and  we  dated  for  almost  two  years  without 
telling  him.  We'd  sit  out  on  the  porch  where 
we  could  see  the  lights  at  the  oil  station,  and 
when  they  would  go  out  Bob  would  fade  off 
the  porch  and  go  home  by  the  back  way. 

"Then  in  my  senior  year,"  she  continues, 
"the  whole  family  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  a 
Christmas  program  at  the  church  and  daddy 
said  casually,  'Do  you  suppose  Bob  would  like 
to  come  too?'  I  was  just  ecstatic;  I  called  Bob 
and  he  was  delighted,  but  he  was  scared  and 
timid  too.  But  when  he  came,  daddy  gave  him 
a  lighter  he'd  bought  for  him— Bob  kept  that 
lighter  for  years  and  years.  I  think  that  was  the 
happiest  Christmas  of  my  life." 

She  goes  on:  "I  don't  want  to  give  you  a 
wrong  impression  of  my  father;  he  was  strict 
as  nails,  but  he  was  so  good  and  understand- 
ing, too— we  thought  the  sun  rose  and  set  in 
him.  I  remember  when  I  was  tiny  he'd  get  up 
early  on  Sunday  mornings  and  make  Danish 
egg  cake  for  just  the  two  of  us — nobody  else  in 
the  family  liked  it.  And  we'd  sit  there  at  the 
kitchen  table  and  eat  it  all  slathered  with  but- 
ter and  strawberry  jam ;  nothing  ever  tasted  so 
good.  I  can  make  good  Danish  egg  cake,  but  it 
never  tastes  like  the  ones  daddy  used  to  make. 

"And  when  I  came  home  during  the  war  to 
have  Karren" — she  smiles,  remembering — "I 
was  young  and  green  and  scared  to  death  and 
Bob  was  half  a  continent  away.  When  I  had 
my  first  pain,  daddy  took  me  right  to  the  hos- 
pital and  he  stayed  there  and  paced  the  floor  in 
Bob's  place  till  she  was  born.  With  the  boys,  of 
course,  Bob  was  with  me,  but  as  soon  as  daddy 
heard,  he  was  right  there  pacing  step  for  step 
with  Bob.  I've  never  understood  why  it's  so 
essential  for  men  to  pace  the  floor  to  get  a 
baby  born,  but  it  seems  to  be.  Anyway,  Mike 
was  the  first  grandson  and  before  he  was  five 
hours  old  daddy  had  entered  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Marshall  County  Wildlife  Society. 

"Speaking  of  Mike,"  she  adds,  rumpling  his 
fair  hair,  "it's  fantastic  the  things  you  can  find 
to  worry  about  when  you're  pregnant,  but  this 
really  bothered  me.  We  loved  Karren  so,  and 
I  was  afraid  I  could  never  feel  as  close  to  an- 
other child  as  I  did  to  her.  "How  can  you  love 
more  than  one  child?'  I'd  think.  Well,  there's 
nothing  to  it— they're  different  people,  differ- 
ent personalities,  and  each  one  so  sweet  and  so 
dear." 

"It  was  more  fun  though."  Karren  puts  in, 
"when  there  were  only  three  of  us.  Lots  of 
things  you  can  do  with  three,  you  can't  do 
with  five.  I  still  wish  I  were  an  only  child." 

"You  don't  really  mean  that,"  her  mother 
protests,  and  goes  on  amiably  remembering 
her  children's  births.  "Karren  had  brown  eyes, 
like  me,  and  Mike  did  too.  We  began  to  think 
we  were  going  to  have  a  whole  yardful  of 
brown-eyed  children,  but  then  old  Dingbats 
(Billy)  came  along,  and  thank  goodness,  he 
had  blue  eyes  just  like  his  daddy." 

Bob  and  Martha  were  married  on  Novem- 
ber 7, 1941  —one  month  before  Pearl  Harbor— 
and  after  a  honeymoon  in  Chicago  settled 
down  in  a  small  apartment  in  Marshalltown. 
"He  was  making  thirty-two  dollars  a  week 
then,"  Martha  remembers  wonderingly,  "and 
we  paid  eight  dollars  a  week  for  rent  and  six 
dollars  for  food— we  had  money  to  burn!" 

Bob  entered  the  Coast  Guard  in  August, 
'42,  and  in  September  he  left  for  boot  camp  on 
the  West  Coast.  Five  days  later  Martha  fol- 
lowed him.  "I'd  never  been  anywhere  alone 
and  I  was  scared  to  death,"  she  says  now,  "but 
I  just  couldn't  stand  it  without  him."  Bob  was 
at  Alameda,  so  timid  but  determined  Martha 
went  to  Oakland,  found  herself  a  room  and  a 
job,  and  settled  down  to  wait.  They  saw  each 
other  for  only  two  brief  intervals  during  boot 
camp,  but  talked  occasionally  by  telephone. 

That  pattern  was  repeated  at  various  stations 
on  the  West  Coast  throughout  the  war;  their 
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first  wedding  anniversary  found  Bob  in  Seattleand 
Martha  serving  out  her  two-weeks  notice  in  Oak- 
land. Bob  sent  her  red  roses,  and  she  sent  him  a 
wedding  ring  of  the  same  design  as  her  own — he 
hadn't  wanted  one  when  they  were  married,  but 
after  seeing  how  many  men  in  the  Coast  Guard 
wore  them,  he'd  decided  he'd  like  one. 

Both  remember  with  special  fondness  the  time 
they  spent  at  the  Coast  Guard  station  at  Rock- 
away,  Oregon.  "We  had  a  one-room  cabin,  close 
to  the  station,  with  a  bed  and  table  and  a  little 


old  wood  stove,"  Martha  recalls,  "and  Bob  could 
get  home  often.  Last  summer  when  we  took  the 
kids  on  a  trip  west,  we  went  back  to  see  our  cabin 
and  it  was  all  dilapidated  and  grown  up  with 
weeds;  but  we  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
our  whole  lives  there.  I  got  pregnant  there." 

The  nearest  doctor  was  sixteen  miles  away,  so 
she  came  home  to  Marshalltown  to  have  Karren. 
Signalman  Bob  got  leave  when  Karren  was  a  few 
weeks  old  and  came  to  bring  them  back  to  Rock- 
away.  ("It  makes  me  so  mad,"  Karren  exclaims 


now.  "Here  I  was,  a  well-traveled  woman  before 
I  was  a  year  old — and  I  can't  remember  anything 
about  it!") 

Soon  Bob  was  transferred  back  to  Seattle,  but 
Martha  and  tiny  Karren  stayed  on  at  the  cabin, 
"just  living  for  the  next  liberty.  During  the  week 
Karren  would  go  to  sleep  at  seven  and  I'd  go 
with  her.  I  can  still  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf  in 
the  blackout  there;  it's  the  lonesomest  sound  in 
the  world.  Bob  hitchhiked  the  three  hundred 
miles  to  us  every  weekend  that  he  could.  I  used 
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to  worry  about  him  hitchhiking  c- 
that  lonely  mountain  road— and  \  \ 
worry  about  us.  I  remember  one  t 
he  came  home  unexpectedly— Kar  i 
was  cutting  teeth  and  had  a  bs/ 
stopped  nose ;  she  was  crying,  ar  [ 
was  crying  with  her  because  I  diet 
know  what  to  do.  But  we  both  v 
fine  as  soon  as  Bob  got  there.  \ 
always  chop  enough  wood  on  c 
liberty  to  last  us  till  the  next  oi 
I've  been  pretty  good  about  lean 
to  do  most  things,  but  I  cannot  c, 
wood." 

"That's  about  the  only  thing 
can't  do,"  Bob  comments.  "That 
drive  a  straight  nail.  My  wife 
mighty  good  sport— she's  always  i 
ing  to  pitch  in.  She'll  go  for  any  s] 
that  I'm  interested  in — ice  skat 
swimming,  golf,  hunting;  wh' 
year  she  even  went  out  and  ^Ijli 
birds  for  me!  And  she  can  tWc? 
ball  as  well  as  a  fellow  could.  ,d 
work!  She's  done  more  on  this  he 
than  almost  any  other  woman  in  ^ 
world  would  have  done — maybe  ;, 
thought  it  wouldn't  get  done  if 
didn't.  But  it's  always  better  wot  " 
together— Martha  makes  work  f  1^' 

Bob  is  a  foreman  at  the  plaiw" 

Fisher  Governor,  manufacturer 
valves  and  regulators,  where  he  stal  ^ 
work— "in  the  lowest  job  they  ha(  ^ 
right   after  graduating  from  • 
school.  Except  for  the  time  id 
Coast  Guard  he  has  been  witfi 
company  ever  since.  He  is  enthusi" 
about  Fisher's  generous  perscr 
policies:  it  has  "very  good"  rc 
ment  and  insurance  plans  ("  it 
company   insurance   plus  a  sll 
private  policy,"  says  Martha,  " 
ing  the  boys  cost  us  about  a  d 
apiece")  and  offers  active  suppd 
sports  and  recreational  activitie;  '''' 
employees.  "When  I  play  golf  F 
pays  seventy  per  cent  of  my  j": 
fee,"  says  Bob.  "For  thirty  cer 
can't  afford  not  to  play."  ! 

For  the  past  several  Christni 
the  company  has  given  its  emplJ 
a  bonus  of  $10  for  every  year's  se  '"^^ 
plus  two  weeks'  pay.  Counting 
bonus,  Bob's  annual  salary 
about  $6000.  Although  he 
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work,  he  feels  he  needs  college  ll 
ing  to  advance  further  and  re  ^ " 
he  could  not  go  to  college  as  he  ''^f' 
planned  to  do  after  leaving  the^  ^ 
Guard.  "But  my  family  had 
without  long  enough,  and  it  wai 
we  started  living,"  says  Bob  sii 
"I  wanted  him  to  go,"  Martt 
calls.  "He  has  the  mind  for  co 
and  I  was  ready  to  go  to  worktc 
him  through.  If  he  wanted  togo' 
I'd  stand  behind  him.  I'll  stanfstlioi 
hind  him  one  hundred  per  centir 
thing  he  thinks  is  right  to  do." 

Although  Bob  yearns  for  cif*"l 
training,  he  considers  that  theref"  is 
much  chance  that  he  will  get  i 
cause  "\  have  to  think  about  pi 
the  children  through.   I  defi 
want  the  boys  to  have  a  college 
cation,  and  if  Karren  wants  to  gjl 
do  all  in  my  power  to  see  her  thro  | 
Martha  agrees  on  college  fc^ 
boys,  but  says,  "I  am  probabll 
one  mother  in  a  thousand  who  I  ' 
sold  on  college  education  for 
It  costs  so  much,  and  then  th'^ 
get  married — I've  seen  it  happei  '  . 
and  over.  Oh,  if  Karren  shou'"*fpi 
her  heart  on  a  career  that  re(|l'"Si 
college,  I'd  want  her  to  go,  bu  Wies 
far  she  changes  her  mind  everl^ne. 
and  in  our  circumstances  it  wo'l'' 
foolish.  So  she  might  meet  somjlNicji 
who  would  give  her  a  better  Witah 
than  Bob  can  give  me— I  stillptfjiij 
think  it  would  be  worth  it."     j  Wb 
Michael,  in  liflh  grade  and  .•(•rniitu,, 
sistent  A  student,  says  firmly 
have  to  go  to  high  .school, 
mom  says  so,  but  I  don't  want 


irajf, 


,  ;ge.  I  want  to  be  a  foreman  at  Fisher, 
e  my  dad."  Billy,  tiiird  grade,  doesn't 
!  IS  hard  at  his  studies  as  does  Mike; 
I  n"t  thought  much  about  the  future, 
highly  enthusiastic  about  his  present 
)   partially  because  of  baseball  at  re- 
Me  and  Tom  Brennecke,  we  hit  them 
!"")  and  partially  because  of  his  teacher 
1 ;  blond,  I  think — mom,  what  color  is 
f  chwinger? — and  she's  not  very  fat,  and 
s  ot  very  skinny — she's  /'/«/  right"). 

en.  a  junior  at  Marshalltown  High 
=  one  of  her  teachers  is  a  lively,  bright- 
1  idy  who  taught  not  only  Martha  but 

•  Ts  mother),  thinks  she  wants  to  be  a 
I  or  a  nurse,  or  maybe  a  beautician.  "I 
;  "11  really  be  a  secretary,  though,"  she 
I  "1  want  to  do  something  where  I  can 
:,  ,onie  money."  She  takes  typing  now, 
I  o  start  shorthand  next  year. 

,  Slimmer  Karren  worked  on  farms 
.1  Marshalltown,  detasseling  hybrid  corn 
s  ;nty  cents  an  hour.  "A  lot  of  the  kids 
i  and  it  was  sort  of  fun,"  she  says,  then 
s  uididly,  "It  was  hard  work  too.  I  got 
3  "  it  and  wanted  to  quit,  but  daddy  said 
i  led  up  for  it  and  I  had  to  finish  what  I 
li  "  She  made  $50  and  spent  most  of  it  on 
■  w  outfits  for  school.  "That's  one  thing 
n  a  and  I  never  agree  on,"  Karren  re- 
1-  ■  She  thinks  1  have  too  many  clothes 
on't  think  1  have  enough.  If  she'd  just 
hncr  to  school  and  see  how  the  other 
i  CSS,  I  think  she'd  change  her  mind." 
T  girls  at  school  wear  everything  from 
k  to  silk  dresses,"  Martha  comments, 
u  oLi  have  two  new  dresses  hanging  in 

•  (isct  that  you  haven't  even  worn  yet." 
P   the  new  dresses,  Martha  sat  up  late 

;ht  finishing  a  powder-blue  flannel  she 
I  king  for  Karren,  because  her  daughter 
it  to  wear  jtist  that  dress  next  day.  She 
umany  of  Karren's  clothes,  because  she 
3  jiuler  that  ready-made  clothes  seldom 
le 

nictic.  talkative  Martha  is  frequently 
k  b>  her  teen-age  daughter's  silences  and 
3(  -  "Sometimes  Miss  Mousie  gets  up  in 
rilling  and  won't  say  a  word  to  any- 
y  oil  never  know  whether  she's  got  her 
in  hurt  about  something  or  not.  I  guess 
Iccnce  is  no  bed  of  roses  for  anybody — 
dii  or  their  parents.  And  life  is  so  com- 
;  I  A — so  many  things  the  kids  want  to  do. 
)  /  level  best  to  be  a  good— and  an  un- 
it; Jing — mother,  and  heaven  knows  I 
b  how  do  you  ever  know  whether  you're 
i£  he  right  thing  or  not?  And  I'm  not 
le  all  my  friends  who  have  teen-age 
gl  rs  are  in  the  same  boat.  I  think  it  must 
e  t  en  a  lot  easier  to  be  a  parent  when  I 
ying." 

h(  dds.  in  a  relieved  tone,  that  whenever 
It  has  done  something  of  which  she 
iw  her  parents  will  disapprove,  "she  al- 
'S  anes  home  and  tells  us;  she  can't  hold 

'n  light  Karren  had  been  to  a  pep  rally  at 
hi  i  school,  after  which  she  and  some  of 
gifriends  had  gone  to  the  pizza  shop  that 
le  hangout.  A  boy  they  me^there  drove 
a  )me>i,  "bugging  out"  on  all  the  corners, 
lit  lit"  is  a  current  bit  of  jargon  which  can 


mean  almost  anything — in  this  case  it  means 
sliding  into  a  turn  and  making  the  tires 
scream.)  Karren  was  home  before  ten  and 
started  by  saying,  "Oh,  we  had  the  best  time," 
and  went  on  to  tell  about  the  whole  evening. 
She  finished  by  asking  gravely,  "Are  you  mad 
at  me?" 

"No,  honey,"  Martha  said,  "but  we're  a 
little  disturbed.  You  know  we  don't  want  you 
riding  around  with  boys  when  we  don't  know 
where  you  are.  But  you  did  get  home  when 
you  promised." 

Bob  commented,  "That  bugging-out  busi- 
ness is  dangerous,  and  it  seems  pretty  silly  and 
childish  to  me.  I  just  don't  want  my  girl  hurt." 

"Well,  this  is  only  the  second  time  I've  done 
it,"  said  Karren.  "I  won't  promise  that  I  won't 
do  it  again— but  I  won't  for  a  long  time." 

Bob  and  Martha  are  in  close  accord  in  their 
feelings  about  discipline  and  training,  al- 
though, as  Karren  says,  "I  can  get  around 
daddy  easier  than  mom.  If  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing and  think  they'll  say  no,  1  always  ask 
daddy  first."  Usually  if  Karren  or  Mike  or 
Billy  wants  to  do  anything  that  the  parents 
consider  dangerous  or  questionable,  they  talk 
it  out  with  the  youngster,  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments pro  or  con,  and  then  decide  whether  he 
may  or  not.  And  once  made,  the  decision 
stands  firm  unless  some  new  consideration  is 
introduced  to  induce  them  to  change  their 
minds. 

Not  only  do  the  Olsens  agree  on  their  chil- 
dren; they  practically  never  have  a  real  dis- 
agreement about  anything.  Bob  says.  "I  guess 
we've  learned  some  sense  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other.  But  we've  had  a  few 
lulus.  The  worst  quarrel  we  ever  had  I  can  still 
remember  so  vividly  that  it  still  makes  me  a 
little  sick.  And  it  was  over  absolutely  nothing. 
It  was  all  so  silly  that  I  Iiate  to  tell  about  it,  but 
it  was  really  shattering  to  both  of  us  at  the  time. 

"There  was  some  dance  that  Martha  wanted 
to  go  to  and  1  didn't.  She  said  we  were  going 
and  I  said  we  weren't,  and  there  we  were  glar- 
ing at  each  other.  She  said  I  was  selfish  and 
didn't  care  what  she  wanted,  and  I  said  she 
was  just  trying  to  be  a  social  butterfly.  Those 
don't  sound  like  such  bitter  words  now,  but  we 
were  both  furious;  we  ere  trying  to  hurt  and 
we  did  hurt.  Those  •  ;  •  "  worst  things  we've 
ever  said  to  each  otL  /ell,  Martha  dashed 
out  of  the  house  and  oft'  in  the  car,  and  I  paced 
the  floor  and  worried  about  her.  When  she 
came  home  eventually  I  said  we'd  go  to  the 
dance  and  she  said  she  wouldn't  go  with  me  if 
1  were  the  only  man  alive.  So  there  I  was,  try- 
ing to  persuade  her  to  go  to  the  dance  I'd  salid 
we  wouldn't  go  to!  We  went,  of  course,  and 
guess  who  had  the  best  time  of  anybody  on  the 
floor.  Me!" 

"We  were  such  idiots!"  Martha  adds.  "But 
the  really  sobering  thing  about  it  was  this: 
Karren  was  about  five  years  old  then,  and  we 
hadn't  even  realized  that  she  knew  what  was 
going  on.  But  a  day  or  two  later.  Bob  got  up 
from  the  table  for  some  reason  and  came 
around  to  put  his  arms  around  me  and  Karren 
asked  timidly.  'Then  you're  not  going  to  get  a 
divorce?'  That  really  set  us  both  back  on  our 
heels.  We  talk  things  out  frankly  now,  but  we 
make  sure  that  the  children  understand  that 


adults  can  have  diff'erences  of  opinion  and  still 
love  each  other — and  them." 

One  of  the  reasons.  Bob  thinks,  why  he  and 
his  wife  get  along  so  well  is  that  "we're  direct 
opposites.  Martha  meets  people  easily  and  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  words;  conversation  doesn't 
come  easy  for  me.  Not  that  I  can't  get  with  a 
group  and  have  fun,  but  I'm  content  alone 
with  my  family;  but  Martha  needs  people 
around.  I'd  say  she's  an  extrovert  and  I'm  an 
introvert.  I'm  a  Yankee  fan  and  she's  a  Dodger 
fan.  And  she's  a  Democrat  and  I'm  a  Repub- 
lican; but  she's  always  running  Harry  Truman 
down  and  I  stick  up  for  him.  Martha  thinks  he 
acted  ridiculously  over  that  music  critic,  but  a 


HOW  THE  OLSENS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 


Income:  Gross  $495.00 


Take  Home:  $444.50 


$120.00 

Car  expense  (license  and  gas) 

27.67 

lothing  

27.00 

Household  supplies  .... 

4.50 

ouse  payment  (including 

Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair.  . 

2.50 

taxes  and  insurance) .  . 

94.00 

Children's  school  expense 

35.00 

(including  K.'s  $6.00  for 

7.12 

8.00 

isurance  (life,  car  and 

2.88 

33.35 

Magazines  and  newspapers  . 

3.90 

[edical  and  dental  .   .  . 

8.00 

Income  tax.  Social  Security- 

20.00 

50.50 

12.00 

Drugs,  cosmetics,  etc.  .   .  . 

5.90 

urniture  and  appliance 

Bob's  pocket  money.    .   .  . 

10.88 

payments  

21.80 

Total 

$495.00 

man's  got  a  right  to  stick  up  for  his  daughter — 
I'll  sure  stick  up  for  mine!" 

Bob  goes  on,  "Martha  is  always  willing  to 
do  anything  for  me.  One  of  the  sweetest  things 
about  her  is  that  she  has  never  said  'No'  to  me. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  not  as  outgiving  as  she  is.  If  she 
never  told  me  she  loved  me,  I'd  still  be  sure  she 
did,  but  she  needs  expressed  aff'ection;  she 
needs  to  be  told." 

"Telling  comes  a  lot  easier  to  you  than  it 
used  to."  Martha  smiles,  and  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain, "When  we  were  married.  Bob  was  so 
bashful  that  he  wouldn't  kiss  me  at  the  altar — 
he  waited  till  we  got  to  the  back  of  the  church. 
And  at  parties,  you  wouldn't  even  have  known 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

THESE  AOVERTESERS  WILL  BE  OLAO  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING.  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

I_ADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl-.  3SO  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  IT.  NEW  YORK 


«lunior  College 


Penn  Hall  Junior  College 

92  acres  in  Blue  Ridge  Mts.  Terminal  or  transfer  courses. 
Lib.  Arts,  Home  Ec,  Music,  Art.  Merchandising.  Radio, 
Sec'l.  L-ab.  Tecti.,  Med.  Sec'l.  Also  Prep  Sctiool  Division. 
Modern  tjuildings.  Pool,  riding,  golf  on  campus.  Trips. 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Frantz,  Pres.,  Box  W,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Vocational 


Career  and  Finishing  Schools  invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door.**  Complimentary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professional 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — important  in  Fashion 
and  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  speciol 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including: 
Philadelphia  —  New  Orleans  —  San  Diego  —  Detroit 
Address:  P.  O.  Box  1412,  Chicogo  90,  III. 


Be  a.  Hotel  Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work!  Fascinating  po- 
sitions in  hotels,  motels,  clubs, 
apartment  house  projects  as  Hostess, 
Executive  Housekeeper.  Manager, 
etc.  Mary  Benson  writes:  "Am  Host- 
ess-Housekeeper     and     earn  three 

  times    my    previous    salary."  Write 

for  FREE  book,  "Your  Golden  Opportunity."  Approved 
for  ALL  Veteran  Training.  Lewis  Hotel  Training 
School,  Sta.  ER-501.  Washington  7.  D.C.  44th  Year. 


Home-Study  Schools 


PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Even  H  You  Don't  Know  |  / 
o  Note  of  Music  Now         J  J^— jr'i* 

Now  it's  EASY  to  learn  "^^^T  €  (  '~  • '  \  T  \ 
ANY  instrument.  No  'Wtf  i,        lAi  ti 


boring  e-xercises.  Start  play- 
ing  real  pieces  by  notes  BKl 
right  away.  Amazing  prog- 
ress, at  home,  in  spare  time. 

No  teacher.  Low  cost!  1,000.000  students  including  Lawrence  Welk. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK.  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Studio  A6310, 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  No  salesman  will  call,  (nisi  year) 


Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decoration 

Home  study  training.  Approved  and  supervised.  Fine 
starting  point  for  career.  No  classes.  No  wasted  time.  Text 
and  work  kit  furnished.  Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free 
booklet.  Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decoration,  835 
Diversey  PItwy.,  Dept.  1377,  Chicago  14 


Eastern  School  of  Reweaving  Invisible 

reweaving  &  mending  at  Home  in  your  Spare  Time.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Licensed  &  approved.  Home  study  course 
teaches  you  secrets  of  this  profitable  trade.  Equipment 
included.  No  obligation,  no  salesman  will  call.  Free  Details, 
write  today,    pept.  HJ  109,  73  Main  St.  Hempstead,  N.Y. 


*  • ,          C»k^<»l         High   School    at  Home. 

American  aCnOOl  Many  Finish  in  2  Years. 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  text  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulletm. 
American  School,  Dept.  H73,  Drexet  at  S8lh,  Chicago  37 


Boys'  Schools 


STAUXTOX 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Thorough  college  preparation; 
fully  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Band.  All  sports.  2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Illus.  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S.M.A.  Box  J-10,  Staunton.  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded 


Fork  Union  Military  Academy 

Our  One  Subject  Plan  in  Upper  School  (grades  9-12)  has 
increased  honor  roll  50'^,.  Develops  concentration.  Ac- 
credited. ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bidgs.  2  gyms, 
2  indoor  pools.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  4-8.  62nd  year. 
Catalog.         D,.  j.  c.  Wicker,  Box  8610,  Fork  Union,  Vo. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

Develops  today's  Youth  for  tomorrow's  world  by  building 
mind,  body,  character,  leadership.  R.O.T.C.  Graduates 
all  colleges.  Infantry.  Aeronautics,  Artillery.  Band  scholar- 
ships. Grades  5-12  and  P.G.  Catalog.  Est.  1889. 

17  Academy  Ave.,  Cornwall-on-Hodson,  N.  Y. 


Modeling 


BE  A  MODEL 

OR  LOOK  LIKE  ONE 

New  York's  oldest  model  school  trains  you  for  top  po- 
sitions in  Television.  Fashion,  Photography.  Motion 
.Pictures.  Special  Low  Rates  to  Teenagers.  Day.  Eve. 
classes  in  block-long  fireproof  building  with  luxuri- 
ous classrooms  and  supervised  dormitories.  State  li- 
censed. Free  placement  service.  Get  book  MM. 

GRACE  DOWNS  MODEL  SCHOOL 

477  First  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y.  OR  9-6440 


Business  &  Secretarial 


SHORTHAND 

o 


Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand. 
120  words  per  minute.  No  symbols,  no 
macliines;  uses  ABC's.  Easiest  to 
learn,  write  and  transcribe.  Low  cost. 
500,000  taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  For  business  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Typing  available.  37th  year.  Schools  in  over  400 
cities  in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet  to:  ©  1959 


Retailing 


Ray-Vogue  Schools 


Fashion  Merchandising  witti  Modeling.  Dress  Design,  liash- 
ion  Illustration.  Interior  Decoration.  Commercial  Art';  Pho- 
tography. Coed.  Attractive  dormitory  for  girls,  linter  Oct. 
.S  or  No\-.  2.  Write  Registrar.  Room  706.  S|)ecify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chica^all 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  school  and  college  investi- 
gations for  next  year.  The  schools  whose  announcements 
appear  on  this  page  will  be  glad  to  send  literature  and 
arrange  appointments.  When  writing,  mention  the  age, 
previous  education  and  special  interests  of  the  prospec- 
tive student. 

Our  new  booklet  of  information  on  academic  and  voca- 
tional schools,  two-year  and  four-year  colleges,  and  sum- 
mer camps  is  now  available.  It  is  a  handy  reference 
directory  of  more  than  100  announcements  that  appeared 
in  the  Journal's  school  section  throughout  the  year.  To 
secure  your  copy  without  charge  or  obligation  just  send 
your  name  and  address,  plainly  written  or  typed,  to: 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Camps,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Ever  had  to  cook 
with  your  hat  on? 

A.1.  Sauce  makes  a  fast  meal  a  feast! 

It's  dinner  time  and  you  have  no  time.  What  to  do?  Get  out  the 
A.l.  Sauce  and  use  it  to  make  a  quick  dish  taste  deUsh!  A.l.  is  the 
all-purpose  seasoner  that's  perfect  for  cooking  and  for  table  use. 
It's  like  having  a  chef  in  a  bottle  when  you  have 
A.l.  Sauce  around  the  house! 


Hamburger  Huskies 


Mix  together  1  lb.  ground  beef,  1  tsp.  prepared  mustard, 
2  Tbsps.  A.l.  Sauce  (tojuse  and  brighten  all  the  other  good 
flavors),  ^  tsp.  salt,  ^^p.  pepper,  2  Tbsps.  drained  horse- 
radish. Shape  into  4  patties,  pan  fry.  When  done,  add  15H-oz. 
can  small  onions  drained,  1  c.  sour  cream.  Heat,  serve  four 
hungry  people. 


A.l.  SAUCE 

Free  Recipe  Booklet 

WRITE  THE  A.l.  SAUCE  COMPANy  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN),  HARTFORD,  CONN. 



I  belonged  to  him  for  all  the  attention  he  paid 
me.  But  now  he  never  leaves  the  house — even 
to  work  in  the  back  yard— without  kissing  me; 
and  he's  thoughtful  about  telling  me  when  he 
likes  a  meal  or  when  he  thinks  I  look  nice.  But 
if  he  says,  'Are  you  going  to  wear  that?'  I 
know  he  doesn't  like  what  I  have  on,  and  I 
mostly  change,  if  I've  got  anything  else  to  put 
on  right  then." 

Bob  comes  home  for  lunch  every  day.  "He'd 
come  if  he  only  had  ten  minutes,"  Martha 
says.  "He'd  rather  have  crackers  and  milk  at 
home  than  a  full  meal  some  place  else.  We 
have  our  big  meal  in  the  evening;  Bob  likes  to 
do  things  around  the  house  when  he  gets 
home,  so  I  don't  fix  anything  until  he  is  ready 
to  eat.  If  we  have  a  light  meal,  I  always  try  to 
have  a  fancy  dessert — Bob  loves  desserts.  Last 
night  we  had  leftovers,  so  I  made  a  pineapple 
upside-down  cake." 

Martha  gets  her  daily  housework  done  early 
in  the  day;  she  makes  her  bed  as  soon  as  she 
gets  up  in  the  morning  (the  children  make  their 
own),  tidies  the  first  floor,  and  has  breakfast 
dishes  washed  before  eight.  She  drives  Bob  to 
work.  Then  she  gets  the  children  off  to  school 
(Billy  and  Mike  kiss  good-by  exuberantly;  if 
they  forget  something  and  have  to  come  back, 
no  matter  how  many  times,  they  kiss  good-by 
each  time.  Karren,  more  dignified,  puts  an  arm 
around  her  mother's  waist  and  says  casually, 
"  'By,  mom")  and,  except  for  lunch,  the  rest  of 
Martha's  day  is  her  own. 

"If  one  of  my  friends  has  a  coffee,  I  never  let 
chores  stand  in  the  way,"  she  says.  "Jobs  like 
dusting  and  ironing  I  do  when  the  spirit  moves 
me.  If  I  happen  to  see  that  the  kitchen  floor 


As  soon  OS  you  cannot  keep  anything 
from  a  woman,  you  love  her. 

PAUL  GERALDY 


needs  scrubbing,  I  drop  whatever  I'm  doing 
and  scrub  it  right  then.  I  couldn't  stand  living 
on  a  schedule  like  some^women  I  know — wash 
on  Monday,  iron  oni'.Tuesday.  That  would 
drive  me  wild.  Mayl^jH  feel  like  reading  on 
Monday  morning,  and  if  we  have  enough 
clean  clothes,  why  shouldn't  I?  Messiness  and 
dirt  I  can't  stand,  but  I  guess  I'm  not  very  or- 
ganized about  doing  tasks  on  schedule." 

in  spite  of  the  disclaimer,  the  fact  that 
Martha's  house  is  always  in  order  and  her 
work  caught  up  so  that  she  can  leave  it  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  strikes  some  of  her  friends  as  a 
high  degree  of  organization.  She  is  congenitally 
unable  to  sit  and  do  nothing.  Even  when  she  is 
"just  loafing,"  her  hands  are  busy — sewing  on 
buttons,  mending,  crocheting  dishcloths  or 
darning  socks.  "I  hate  darning,"  she  com- 
ments, "but  every  so  often  I  get  a  burst  of 
speed  and  do  all  the  darning  at  once.  Luckily, 
Bob  is  the  only  one  who  wears  socks  out.  He 
wears  a  clean  pair  of  white  ones  every  day — a 
holdover  from  his  Coast  Guard  days — and 
he's  always  punching  the  toes  out." 

Martha  bakes  several  times  a  week — cakes, 
pies,  cookies,  using  many  delectable  Scandi- 
navian recipes  handed  do  wn  in  the  two  families 
or  picked  up  from  friends.  She  says  firmly,  "I 
think  every  child  ought  to  have  access  to  a  full 
cooky  jar— but  keeping  it  filled  is  quite  a  prob- 
lem! Bob  likes  sweets,  too,  and  he's  the  one  I 
try  to  please  most.  After  he  has  his  regular 
breakfast,  he  always  goes  to  the  cooky  jar  or 
rummages  around  for  leftover  pie  or  cake.  I 
won't  let  the  kids  eat  pie  for  breakfast,  but  I 
always  try  to  have  some  around  for  Bob." 

"I  love  to  cook,"  Martha  says,  and  adds 
ruefully,  "and  1  love  to  eat — as  you  can  tell  by 
looking  at  me.  Bob  can  eat  anything  and  never 
gain  an  ounce,  but  I  don't  eat  half  as  much  as 
"he  does  and  every  bite  goes  to  my  hips.  I  only 
weighed  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds 
when  we  were  married — my  wedding  dress  was 
a  size  twelve  and  had  to  be  taken  up  all  over, 
but  I  haven't  even  seen  a  size  twelve  since  my 
first  pregnancy.  But  Bob  says  he  likes  me  the 
way  I  am  and  never  wants  to  see  me  that  thin 
again.  I  was  so  grateful  to  think  we  were  going 
to  get  this  lovely  house  and  so  happy  that 
everything  was  going  so  wonderfully  for  us 


that  I  gave  up  sweets  for  Lent  last  year  i  i 
God  my  appreciation.  When  I'd  gel  i 
with  the  girls  at  the  circle  or  P.T.  A.  on 
coffees,  there  would  always  be  sn  , 
sweet,  and  I  was  just  miserable.  I  never 
many  crackers  in  my  life.  I  stuck  it  out, 
was  the  hardest  thing  I've  ever  done.  , 
lost  eight  pounds,  but  I'm  not  sure  whel 
was  the  lack  of  sweets  or  all  the  painting 
doing  on  the  house." 

The  morning  coffees  she  mentions 
formal  gatherings  which  develop  spoi 
ously  several  times  a  week.  Martha  or  ( 
her  friends  will  call  eight  or  ten  others 
that  the  coffeepot  will  be  on  at  ten,  or 
ever;  they  all  will  come,  bringing  thei 
school  children,  and  chat  and  drink  coff( 
eat  the  confections  that  always  accomp 
for  about  an  hour;  then  promptly  th 
leave  to  go  on  with  whatever  undertakin' 
had  interrupted. 

Of  the  morning  coffees,  Martha  comi 
"They're  fun  now,  but  when  I  had  yorfn 
dren  and  couldn't  get  out,  they  were  real 
savers  for  me.  I  need  people  around, 
think  I'd  have  gone  out  of  my  mind  if  it 
been  for  friends  coming  in  for  coffee,  a 
Bob.  My  husband  is  one  of  the  best  men 
world — he'd  have  to  be  to  put  up  wit 
After  each  of  the  boys  was  born  I  was  de- 
spondent, just  couldn't  snap  out  of  it,  hi 
never  complained.  He  got  the  televisior , 
to  keep  me  occupied.  And  some  mgl  i 
take  the  car  and  just  drive  for  hours,  a  " 
poor  guy,  would  stay  home  and  take  c 
the  children,  and  diaper  them  and  feed 
When  I'd  come  home,  there  Bob  would 
chair,  wearing  the  baby  like  a  corsage 
shoulder.  They'd  both  be  sound  aslee 
Bob's  hand  would  still  be  moving 
matically,  patting  that  little  back." 

Aside  from  coffee  sessions,  Martha's 
ties  include  being  den  mother,  golf  (sh 
with  Bob  and  takes  lessons  several  aftei 
a  week  to  improve  her  game),  members 
several  clubs :  the  American  Legion  Au; 
a  bridge  club,  the  Women's  Missionary 
at  their  church  (Elim  Lutheran);  and  th 
she  is  president  of  the  P.T. A.  Exce 
P.T.A.,  she  limits  her  outside  activities  tl 
times,  so  that  she  can  be  home  with  her 
in  the  evenings. 

Bob  belongs  to  several  organizatior  bu 
rarely  attends  meetings.  "That's  my  onl  ipr 
of  contention  with  him,"  Martha  say; 
just  isn't  interested  in  things  like  the  P.  A 
was  really  hurt  when  he  didn't  come 
installation  as  president — he  just  didn't  il 
how  much  it  meant  to  me.  I  used  to  thii  t; 
he  should  understand  without  my  tellii  h 
that  certain  things  mean  a  lot  to  me,  b  1 
learned;  with  men,  some  things  you  ju;i;i 
to  tell  them.  I  used  to  get  hurt  and  keep|inj 
to  myself,  but  now  I  speak  up.  It's  mucbsltt 
this  way." 

She  adds  quickly,  "I'm  not  compnin 
about  Bob,  mind  you.  Some  girls  arc  h 
the  men  they  marry,  and  I'm  sure  one 
lucky  ones.  Sometimes  I  think,  'I'm  so  li 
and  so  lucky — what  have  I  ever  Jone 
serve  it?'  Oh,  we  could  use  more  mo 
course — who  couldn't?  But  we  have  ih 
children — and  they're  reasonably  uoc 
dren;  we  have  a  home  we  can  be  pi' 
and  a  nice  car;  we  live  in  a  wondcrt' 
with  good  schools  and  good  friends  ^  1 
each  other.  There  is  just  almost  nothim  Ooi 
my  life  that  I  would  change!" 


CHILDREN 
IN  THE  DARK 

The  Powers  family  in  Huiili> 
ton.  West  Virginia,  and  the  All'  i 
in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  sIku  i 
wide.'ipread  problem.  They 
two  of  the  million  or  more  Ainc 
lean  families  with  retarded  cli 
dren.  Their  stories,  plus  an  arii 
ric  on  the  problems  of  relanl 
tioii.  are  featured  in  next  nKinili 
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^AN  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  CHILD  FROM  WHINING?  dr  spock 

I  Pretty  Fashions  for  a  Governors  Wife  on  a  Budget 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  DARK  By  GLENN  WHITE 

en  Orange  Blossoms  Fade— Sex  and  Religion 

TELL  ME  DOCTOR  —  WHEN  SHOULD  LABOR  BE  INDUCED? 

II    How  do 
' 'd  Mrs,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
Live? 


Floor  is  Armstrong  Tessera  Corlon  Style  86533 


There  just  isn't  anything  like  this  new  vinyl  floor.  It's  Tessera  Corlon 

When  you  see  it,  you'll  agree  — this  new  Armstrong  vinyl  floor,  Tessera  Corlon,  is  colors.  And  Tessera  can  be  used  in  every  part  of  your  home  (even  in  a  basement 

unique.  And  intriguing.  It' actually  has  depth.  You  can  look  down  into  it.  The  hideaway).  Your  local  flooring  dealer  can  show  you  Armstrong  Tessera  Corlon. 

softly  colored  vinyl  chips  set  in  translucent  vinyl  form  fascinating  random  patterns.  freE:  "A  Complete  Guide  to  Modern  Vinyl  Floors,"  on  8-page  color  booklet 

Tessera's  natural  textured  effect  adds  elegance  to  any  interior,  yet  never  domi-  full  of  useful  facts  and  decorating  ideas.  Write  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  5911 

nates.  It's  available  in  monochromatic  stylings  or  with  accent  chips  of  contrasting  King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  Canada,  Dept.  1 19-A,  Box  919,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

'        Tessera  Corlon  is  one  of  the  famous  (ArmStfOng    VINYL  FLOORS 


Does  she 
brush 
every  day. . . 

and  still 
get  decay? 


lange  to  new  Ipana-now  with  germ-Mlling  hexachlorophene 
-twice  as  eflfectrv^e  against  decay  germs ! 


I'netrates  between  the  teeth 
ihere  decay  germs  thrive. 

^  le  knows  the  complete  answer  to  preventing 
But  this  much  is  sure.  Decay  germs  thrive 
^  the  teeth.  And  laboratory  tests  prove  new 
is  twice  as  effective  against  decay  germs 
K 1  from  between  the  teeth  . . .  twice  as  efifec- 
'  IS  any  of  the  other  four  best-known  brands. 

^  11  see,  just  as  food  particles  hide  between  the 
0  do  decay  germs.  Ordinary  tooth  pastes 
■  ciestroy  decay  germs  as  new  Ipana  can. 
f'w  Ipana  with  penetrating  hexachlorophene 
st>ys  decay  germs.  It's  twice  as  effective  as  or- 


dinary tooth  pastes !  Prevents  bad  breath  all  day, 
too.  Even  more  effective  than  the  leading  mouth 
wash.  So  everyone  in  your  family  should  use  it 
regularly. 

If  you  or  your  children  brush  every  day  and 
still  get  decay  .  .  .  change  your  tooth  paste. 
Change  to  new  Ipana  —  now  with  penetrating 
hexachlorophene. 


COMPARE   GERM-DESTROYING  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORDINARY  TOOTH  PASTES  don't  NEW  IPANA  with  germ-kllling 
have  germ-killing  hexachloro-  hexachlorophene  was  proved 
phene.  Laboratory  tests  prove  twice  as  effective-even  against 
they  can't  destroy  decay  germs  decay  germs  taken  from  be- 
as  new  Ipana  can.  tween  the  teeth! 


f ipana 
Plk  'TOOTH  PASTE 
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ANOTHER    FINE    PRODUCT    FROM    THE    LABORATORIES    OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


Also  Ipana 
Touch-n-Brush® 
in  the  handy 
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Sensational  new  kind  of  lipstick.  Rolls  on  flowing  color  smoothly,  cleanly,  quickly 

REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  FORM  OF  LIPSTICK  TAKES  BEAUTY  WORLD  BY  STOlt 

First  Roll-On  Lip  Color— 'L^p  Quick' !  Discovered  in  California 
by  Richard  Hudnut.  Takes  place  of  lipstick,  lip  liner  and  lip  brush. 


To  the  fashionable  woman  always  interested  in  the  new  and  dif- 
ferent, alert  to  advaneed  ideas,  comes  word  now  of  a  revolutionary 
lipstick ...  called  'Lip  Quick'. 

On  the  basis  of  its  looks  alone,  this  slim,  golden  case  would  make 
news.  But  that's  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  fashion  excitement. 
'Lip  Quick'  is  the  first  roll-on  lipstick.  It  actually  rolls  on  flowing 
color  automatically.  What's  more  it  outlines,  shapes  and  colors  lips, 
cleanly,  quickly,  easily.  Takes  the  place  of  lipstick,  lip  liner  and 
lip  brush.  A  special  boon  to  the  woman  who  has  trouble  applying 
ordinary  lipstick  perfectly. 

The  secret  is  in  the  exclusive  inner  well  and  the  ball-point  action. 
Flowing  color  is  stored  inside  the  case  and  released  only  on  appli- 
cation as  the  rounded  tip  is  pressed  gently  against  the  lips.  'Lip 
Quick'  is  grcascless,  requires  no  blotting  — can't  smudge  or  smear. 
And  it  stays  on  beautifully  hour  after  hour  after  hour. 


Can't  Break  or  Melt  Like  Ordinary  Lipstick.  Most  women 
have  had  the  experience  of  having  ordinary  lipstick  break  off  or 
melt  when  exposed  to  heat.  This  just  can't  happen  with  'Lip  Quick'. 
It  never  gets  messy,  never  breaks. 

Lasts  Twice  as  Long  as  Ordinary  Lipstick.  Only  minute 
amounts  of  the  flowing  color  concentrate  are  required,  and  dis- 
pensed automatically  for  each  application.  Tests  show  'Lip  Quick' 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  lipstick  .  .  .  can  be  used  to  the  very  last  drop. 

8  Exciting  Shades.  This  revolutionary  roll-on  lipstick  comes  in 
a  wide  range  of  eight  creamy,  exciting  shades  designed  by  Richard 
Hudnut  to  satisfy  every  beauty  want,  every  fashion  need.  All  in  all, 
based  on  the  rave  notices  'Lip  Quick'  has  drawn  from  California 
l^eauties  who  were  first  to  try  it.  it  is  expected  that  from  now  on, 
smart  women  will  be  saying  'Lip  Quick'— not  lipstick.  After  all, 
'Lip  Quick'  is  the  first  new  form  of  lipstick  in  40  years! 


Outline  lips  perfectly  in  1-2-3  strokes 


Now. . .  moi.'.ten  Hps! 


Press  Hps  togettier.  That's  all!  Lips  are  beautiful! 


'Lip  Qiiirli'   in  this 
pan  t  jioldcn  jeweler-de: 
case.  (It's  refillable)  $. 

plus 
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Agatha  Christie  is 
a  tall,  sophisticated 
Englishwoman  who  is 
so  shy  she  is  personally 
almost  as  much  a  mys- 
tery as  her  fictional 
creations.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Max  Mallowan, 
an  archaeologist,  and 
usually  spends  four 
months  a  year  on  dig- 
ging expeditions.  She  has  had  sixty  novels 
published  in  the  United  States  (more  than 
sixty  million  copies  have  been  sold),  and  she 
has  written  twelve  plays,  one  of  which.  The 
Mousetrap,  had  the  longest  run  in  British 
theatrical  history.  In  her  first  novel  she 
created  Hercule  Poirot,  the  Belgian  detective 
who  returns  to  solve  the  crimes  in  Cat 
Among  the  Pigeons  (page  66).  Her  personal 
report  to  the  Journal:  "I  am  passionately 
fond  of  cooking,  interested  in  interior  deco- 
rating and  anything  to  do  with  houses.  I  col- 
lect papier-mache  furniture  and  take  enor- 
mous pleasure  in  flowerarranging.  I  agree  with 
the  Chinese  that  the  years  between  sixty  and 
seventy  are  some  of  the  best  in  one's  life." 


If  it's  news  when  a  man 
bites  a  dog,  it  is  also 
news  when  an  experi- 
enced writer  is  "bitten," 
or  deeply  moved,  by  the 
substance  of  an  article 
he  has  been  assigned  to 
write.  Such  was  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Glenn 
White's  experience  in 
working  on  this  month's 
How  America  Lives  feature.  Children  in  the 
Dark  (two  articles  about  families  with  re- 
tarded children,  beginning  on  page  164).  "I 
approached  this  one,"  he  says,  "with  my 
emotional  guard  up.  After  spending  one 
afternoon  in  a  ward  with  fifty  young  re- 
tarded, I  was  ready  to  telephone  the  editors 
and  beg  to  be  relieved  of  the  assignment. 
Then  I  thought  about  it  overnight;  as  I  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  retarded  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  I  thought  about  them 
several  sleepless  nights.  When  I  began  to 
w  rite,  I  knew  that  if  the  assignment  had  not 
been  mine,  I  would  ha*e-  begged  for  the 
privilege  of  knowing  these  people  and 
sharing  the  honor  with  Journal  readers." 


In  1953  ex-Marine  com- 
bat correspondent  Ben 
Masselink  gave  up  em- 
ployment as  a  tile- 
setter's  helper  to  write 
full  time.  He  finds  it  a 
happy  profession:  "Jo, 
my  wife,  and  I  love 
islands  and  for  three 
months  out  of  the  year 
we  spend  time  on  one 
island  or  another.  So  far,  the  Bahamas  and 
other  West  Indian  islands,  Hawaii,  Tahiti,  the 
Tuamotus,  Samoa  and  Fiji.  We  spear  our 
own  fish  and  grab  our  own  lobsters  and 
cook  them  on  a  charcoal  fire.  We  both  like 
to  cook,  and  we  work  very  well  together.  1 
chop  the  onions,  Jo  melts  the  butter.  I  look 
for  the  knife,  she  minces  the  garlic.  I  look 
for  the  knife,  she  adds  the  shrimp.  The  rec- 
ipes in  the  story  [Needs  Salt,  page  68]  not 
only  work  but  are  delicious.  Try  them  out." 


Ben  Massetinii 
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Trim's  famous 
chiropedic®  toenail 
clipper  and  companion  style  finger- 
nail clipper  .  .  .  tlic  perfect  twosome 
for  good  nail  grooming  ,  .  ,  fine  cutlery- 
steel  beautifully  finished  in  rich  gold 
plate  or  handsome  chrome  ,  .  ,  now 
combined  in  a  compact  case  of  the 
finest  pigskin.  Each  clipper  includes  a 
handy  fold-a-way  file  for  the  finishing 
touch.  PRICE  $2.,50'.  IN  CHROME. 


[mnmm, 


C.ciuiinc  Roser 
Pigskin  case  en- 
closing a  Trim 
Toenail  Clipper,  companion 
style  Fingernail  Clipper  and 
handy  Trim-Trio  knife,  all  in  gleam- 
ing chrome  or  gold  plated  finish. 
PRICE  liS.OO",  IN  CHROME. 


See  tlie  complete  line  of 
Trim  manicure  accessories  at 
leading  department  stores  everywhere! 

THE  W.  E.  BASSETT  COMPANY 
DERBY,  CONNECTICUT 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


\..vet  the  rich^ijt 
of  leisure,.'' 
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Evans 


I         PIONEER  #1600 
Crerne  or  tan 
glove  leather 

Newly  designed  foi 
warm  Christmas  giv- 
ing. . .  beautifully  made 
in  fine  glove  leathers, 
sail-cloth  lined  in 
contrasting  colors. 


SLIPPERS 
FOR  MEN 


CHEROKEE*  CHIEF  #2998 
Tan  saddle  leather 
Hand-turned   leather  soles, 
a  hand-antiqued  finish,  and  a 
tradition   of  excellence  make 
these  long-standing  favorites. 


#2459  AMBASSADOR 

Burgundy,  blue,  or  tan  kid 
A  classic  slipper,  of  dignity  and 
distinction,  made  of  superb 
leathers,  in  the  famous  Evans 
"hand  turned"  manner. 


Evans  Slippers  and  Casuals  are  sold  at  fine  stores  everywhere 

©  L.  B.  EVANS'  SON  CO.,  WAKEFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  CANADA:  NARWIL  SHOE  COMPANY,  LTD.,  MONTREAL 
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Open  Letter  to  Parents 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Dear  Parents :  I  am  a  teacher.  WhMe  ed- 
ucation conferences  are  busy  analyzing, 
placing  blame  and  recording  words  by  the 
million,  I  am  slogging  away  in  the  class- 
room, organizing  the  small  humans  who 
come  my  way,  helping  them  to  adjust,  to 
achieve  academically  and  spiritually.  But 
each  year  seems  to  bring  children  less  or- 
ganized, less  able  to  concentrate  or  to  un- 
derstand orders — children  with  less  pa- 
rental training. 

You  know  what  qualities  you  would  like 
me  to  possess.  Now,  what  qualities  would 
1  as  a  teacher  hope  to  find  in  your  child? 
Or,  more  correctly,  what  does  your  child 
need  from  you  as  a  parent?  After  eighteen 
years  of  teaching  (and  three  children  of 
my  own),  this  comes  straight  from  the 
laboratory: 

1.  First  of  all.  a  mutual  exchange  of 
faith  and  trust  must  exist  between  us.  An 
unsympathetic  teacher  can  do  much  dam- 
age, but  a  parent  rejecting  the  teacher  or 
school  does  infinitely  more  harm.  If  you, 
mother  and  father,  have  no  faith  in  me, 
your  child  will  be  torn  between  two  worlds, 
and  the  props  will  be  knocked  out  from 
under  him.  (It  is  impossible  for  a  child  to 
go  home  and  wash  the  "office"  out  of  his 
hair,  as  an  adult  does.)  If  there  is  a  strong, 
close  trinity  of  child-parent-teacher,  with 
the  child  knowing  tliat  he  is  the  focus  of 
two  loving  forces,  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  him  to  develop  worries  and  fears  in 
connection  with  his  school  life. 

2.  You  and  I  need  to  exchange  informa- 
tion freely.  Conferences  can  be  arranged 
when  needed.  You  want  to  know  what 
your  child  has  accomplished;  I  need  to 
know  anything  personal  which  is  affecting 
him.  Please  remember,  too,  that  I  am  with 
him  for  hours  on  end,  that  I  can  spot  his 
needs  fairly  well  and  have  a  basis  for 
evaluating  his  abilities  and  immaturities, 
that  I  can  suggest  ways  in  which  he  may 
be  helped.  Please  accept  observations  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

.S.  Your  child  should  have  developed  a 
few  concepts  before  entering  school:  a  de- 
gree of  recognition  of  right  and  wrong, 
reasonable  social  adjustment,  and  an 
ability  to  care  for  himself  physically.  If  he 
takes  whatever  he  wants,  goes  into  tan- 
trums when  he  can't  have  his  way,  keeps 
to  himself  entirely,  or  can't  dress  himself, 
he  may  be  too  young — or  perhaps  you 
have  not  prepared  him  for  school.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  I  have  to  take  school 
time  to  teach  many  a  child  how  and  when 
to  wipe  his  nose,  how  to  wipe  himself  after 
elimination,  how  to  flush  a  toilet,  how  to 
hang  up  his  clothes.  Naturally  I  expect 
accidents  now  and  then,  but  after  a  little 
personal  training  accidents  are  almost  non- 
existent. This  need  for  the  teaching  of  per- 
sonal habits  doesn't  stop  at  the  first-grade 
level  either ! 

4.  Be  generous  in  sharing  your  own 
background  with  your  child.  A  little  boy 
may  come  to  me  knowing  his  nickname, 
but  not  his  last  name.  He  doesn't  know 
what  his  daddy  does  for  a  living,  or  even 
his  own  birth  month.  (Yet  he  can  glibly 
rattle  off  words  like  Chevrolet,  Merchan- 
dise Mart,  television.)  Do  you  talk  with 
your  child  ?  Are  you  sharing  hand  arts  and 
skills,  family  anecdotes? 

.S.  Are  you  training  your  children  in  the 
art  of  self-preservation:  traffic,  health 
hazards,  animals,  strangers?  Help  them 
shed  their  terrors.  I  have  seen  children  col- 
lapse with  unreasoning  fear  at  the  sight  of 
a  doctor  or  nurse;  inoculations  have  in- 
duced more  than  one  violent,  hysterical 
performance. 

6.  Is  there  a  reason  for  any  child  in  this 
country  to  come  to  .school  day  after  day 
without  breakfast?  I  can  teach  health  un- 
til I'm  blue  in  the  face,  but  it  will  do  no 
good  unless  you  feed  your  child  wisely.  Do 
you  pack  your  child's  lunch  ?  If  you  had  to 


eat  some  lunches  I've  seen,  you  wouk 
soon  be  a  victim  of  upset  digestion,  ulceri 
or  accompanying  disorders.  Here  are  two 

Peanut  -butter-and-jelly  sandwiches 
Sugar-iced  doughnut 
Five  chocolate  cookies  with  white  icjp( 
Chocolate  candies  , 
Chocolate  milk  t 

Four  packaged  cupcakes 
Pretzels 

Cola  in  a  jar  (which  fizzed  through  th(  ,- 
lunch  from  the  shaking  up). 

In  the  majority  of  packed  lunches,  swee 
products  constitute  60  to  80  per  cent  of  th( 
total  contents.  (And  even  if  he  "alway 
drinks  his  milk,"  does  this  cover  his  nu  i 
tritional  needs?)  If  your  child  eats  at  th(  , 
school  cafeteria,  he  is  probably  among  thi 
better-fed  children.  With  the  rest  of  thi 
gang,  he'll  often  eat  food  he  wouldn' 
touch  at  home. 

7.  Please  don't  let  your  child  come 
school  half  dead  from  fatigue  or  as  nerv 
as  a  witch.  Too  many  children  are  alloWei 
to  stay  up  far  past  a  reasonable  bedtim| 
for  trivial  reasons:  a  favorite  televisiol 
program,  a  VVednesday-nig(ht  shoppi; 
tour,  a  movie  or  visiting.  Yow  child  is 
working  person,  doing  impottaat  and  e: 
acting  work. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58 


IF  FIRE  BREAKS  OUT 
IN  YOUR  HOME  .  .  . 

...  as  it  will,  today,  in  more 
than  800  homes  across  the  na- 
tion, would  you  know  what  to  do? 

Read,  and  remember,  these  rules 
suggested  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  you 
may  save  your  family  from  this 
year's  statistics — a  predicted  12,- 
000  or  more  fire  deaths. 

Before  fire  strikes: 

•  Close  all  connecting  doors  in 
your  home  at  night. 

•  Never  leave  children  unat- 
tended. 

•  Make  sure  everyone  knows  how 
to  call  the  fire  department,  includ- 
ing guests  and  baby  sitters. 

•  Equip  your  home  with  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, and  inspect  them  reg- 
ularly. 

When  a  fire  is  discovered  : 

•  Arouse  everyone  in  the  house 
and  get  them  out  immediately. 

•  Call  the  fire  department.  Don't 
permit  anyone  to  make  a  return 
trip  to  the  house  for  any  reason. 

//  you  are  trapped 
on  an  upper  story: 

•  Don't  open  any  door  if  it  feels 
hot  to  the  hand. 

•  Look  for  the  following  escape 
routes:  fire  escape,  ladder,  porch 
roof,  trellis,  adjacent  tree,  knot- 
ted sheet  or  rope. 

•  If  jumping  seems  hazardous, 
wait  at  the  window  for  rescue  as 
long  as  possible.  Crouch  on  the 
floor,  your  face  to  the  open  win- 
dow. If  there  is  water  in  the  room, 
wet  down  your  clothes  and  hair 
and  put  a  wet  towel  or  cloth  to 
your  nose  and  mouth.  Soak  rugs 
or  blankets  in  water  and  stufT 
them  against  the  door. 

•  If  you  must  jump,  look  for 
bushes  or  soft  ground  to  cushion 
the  jolt.  Try  to  hang  by  your 
hands  and  drop  gently,  relaxing 
and  rolling  as  your  feet  jhit  the 
ground. 
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Only  FLUFFO  and  PET  Milk  make  it  rich  and  colorful  as  Autumn  itself. . . 

golden  Harvest  Pumpkin  Pie 


FLUFFO'S  GOLDEN  FLAKY  PIE  CRUST  (9-inch  pan) 


V'2  cup  Fluffo 
3  tablespoons  water 


V/3  cups  sifted  flour 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

Cut  Flutfo  into  flour  mixed  with  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  in  water  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Roll  dough  '/a  inch  thick  into  circle  I'/z  inches  larger  than  top  of  9-inch  pie  pan. 
Fit  dough  into  pan.  Fold  edge  under  and  flute.  Add  filling  and  bake  as  directed. 

PET'S  GOLDEN  RICH  PUMPKIN  FILLING 


Va  cup  brown  sugar 
1  tablespoon  flour 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
ZV*  teaspoons  pumpkin  pie  spices 


11/2  cups  canned  pumpkin 
IVs  cups  Pet  Evaporated  Milk 
1  slightly  beaten  egg 


Mix  brown  sugar,  flour,  salt  and  pumpkin  pie  spices.  Stir  in  canned  pumpkin,  add 
Pet  Milk  and  egg.  Stir  until  smooth.  Pour  into  pastry  lined  pan.  Bake  at  375° 
(350°  for  glass  pan)  for  one  hour  unless  nut  topping  is  desired.  (See  below) 

FESTIVE  NUT  TOPPING  (optional) 

Mix  together  until  crumbly,  Vz  cup  chopped  pecans,  1  tablespoon  Fluffo,  2  tablespoons 
brown  sugar,  VA  teaspoons  grated  orange  rind.  After  45  minutes  baking,  take  pie 
from  oven  and  spoon  mixture  around  edge.  Bake  15  minutes  more.  Serve  warm 
or  cold. 


Fluffo  and  Pet  Milk  combine  to  bring  you 
pumpkin  pie  so  exciting  it  seems  to  capture  the  full 
richness  and  the  golden  colors  of  Autumn.  Only 
Fluffo  can  make  pie  crust  this  golden, 
flaky  and  tender.  Only  Pet  Milk 
can  make  pumpkin  filling  this 
golden  rich  and  creamy  smooth 
—with  jiist  one  egg.  Now  is  the 
season  .  .  .  treat  your  family  to 
Golden  Harvest  Pumpkin  Pie. 


PET 

Evaporated 

MM 


■■PET"-Reg,  U.S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


I  dreamed 
I  sang  a  duet  at  the  Met  in  my 

matdenfbrrrt  bra 

Fm  beside  myself  with  joy— Maidenform  and  I  make  such  marvelous  music  together  with  Sweet  Music*! 
The  genius  lies  in  the  cups,  each  exquisitely  sculptured  from  8  separate  triangles.  Special  "lifts"  in 
the  undercups  hit  a  high  note  in  comfort  and  cui-ves!  Choose  from  3  Maidenform  Sweet  Music*  bras: 
Sweet  Music*  (above  left)  is  silky  white  broadcloth  with  delicate  embroidery.  A,  B,  C  cups,  2.50. 
Sweet  Music*  Elastic  (above  right)  has  elastic  everywhere  but  the  cups.  A,  B,  C  cups,  ^3.  D,  3.50. 
Sweet  Music*  Waist  Length  (not  illustrated) ,  for  the  ultimate  in  control.  B,  C  cups,  3.95.  D,  4.95. 
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Four  . 
to  glow  with 

by  '1 


ch  your  mood  with  your  polish!  When  tonight's  llie  night  and  the  world  is  a 
tering  promise,  hght  up  your  nails  with  Gold  Sequins— shown  top  left  over  Slightly 
let.  The  gold  sparkles  are  equally  spectacular  on  their  own.  Or  be  vibrantly 
mine  with  shimmering  Tahiti  Orchid,  top  right.  Flaunt  the  new  Flaming  Pearl, 
r  left,  and  light  up  the  night  with  molten  excitement.  Or  smooth  on  mysterious,  • 
y  Gapri  Blue  Pearl,  lower  right,  and  wear  an  air  of  cool  sophistication.  Try  a 
rent Cutex Pearl  Polish  every  night  ...and  thrill  to  a  sparkling  new  look  every  time! 


Cutcx  Pearl  Polishes  come  in  10  liniiiiious  sh.idcs,  including;  dramatic 
new  Charcoal  Pearl  to  wear  with  the  fashionalile  new  gray  tones. 


Rocketing  into  your  daiiy  iifel 


WORLD'S  NEWEST  COOK-AND-SERVE  WARE 

CORNING^I^WARE 


made  of  an  astounding  new  missiie  material,  Pyroceram" 


-for  ali  its  beauty,  it  can't  cracl<  from  heat  or  coid 


lis  sparkling  super  ceramic  began 

e  as  the  nose  cone  of  a  guided  missile. 

;  ience  created  it  to  soar  through 

( treme  temperatures  at  supersonic  speeds— 
•damaged.  Now  it  comes  into  your 

;  e  as  Corning  Ware— lovely  in  its  cradle 

'i  your  table,  phenomenal  in  its 

1  xny  uses,  easiest  to  wash  of  all  cooking 

'  ire !  Truly  a  one-dish  wonder— 

;  inspired  gift.  Corning  Ware 

]  UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED  AGAINST 
1  EAKAGE  FROM  TEMPERATURE  EXTREMES. 


Goes  instantly  from  freezer  to  range . 
Broils,  roasts,  bakes,  fries . . . 


Easiest  of  all  cooking  ware  to  wash. 
Handle  detaches  with  a  twist 


Ilividual  sauce  pans,  1  quart  to        quarts,  and 
s  llets,  7  inches  to  10  inches,  from  $3.95  to  $8.95. 
1  tachable  handle  to  fit  all  sizes  $2.  Serving  cradles 
a  lilable  separately.  Gift  sets  from  $10.95  to  $27.90 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada 


*RNING  ©WARE  a  symbol  of  modem  living,  is  a  product  of  CORNING  resea 


Ovemight..a  beauty  lift ! 

Feel  Woodbury's  exclusive  blend  combat  dry  skin  in  5  danger  zones! 

What  a  refreshing  lift  Xofeel  roughness  smoothed  deeper,  actually  floods  moisture  into  your  skin  in 
away . . .  dryness  soothed  . . .  lines  and  wrinkles  five  danger  zones  where  dry  skin  turns  to  older- 
softened!  Woodbury  Dry  Skin  Cream  penetrates      looking  skin.  Try  Woodbury,  only  25(^  to  $1. 


WWt 


# 


1 


Penetrates  deeper  in 

these  5  danger  zone^^ 
t 

*  softens  frown  lines* 

*  smooths  eye  lines 

*  silkens  flaky  patches 

*  soothes  expression  Hi 

*  gives  crinkly  throat 
a  younger  look 


Woodbury 
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I'M  THE 

CHILD  OF  A  KING" 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  often 
turned  from  the  utilitarian  to  indulge 
a  taste  for  gaudy  pattern,  color.  The  canister  (above) 
and  the  coffeepot  (far  left)  are  japanned 
tin,  hand-painted,  as  bright  today 
as  when  made.  The  ceramic  (left), 

of  glazed  redware,  is  by  Jacob  Fretz, 
dated  1809;  the  rider  is  detachable. 

COURTESY.  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


In  recent  months  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
articles  in  church  and  lay  publications 
calling  attention  to  the  miserable  salaries 
paid  to  Protestant  ministers.  One  article 
[This  Week  Magazine,  February  1,  1959] 
bore  the  challenging  title,  "Must  the  Par- 
sonage Be  a  Poorhouse?"  asserting  that 
the  average  ministerial  salary  reported  in  a 
recent  nationwide  survey  was  S4436  per  year, 
or  $85.30  per  week,  and  that  many  parishes 
pay  as  low  as  $70  weekly. 

The  author  found  this  "shocking,"  asked 
whether  this  was  enough  to  pay  a  man  who 
may  have  spent  seven  university  years  pre- 
paring for  his  calling,  and  one  who  works  60 
to  80  hours  a  week,  and  who  "hears  the  un- 
happiest  problems  life  has  to  oflfer."  The 
author  remarked  that  "there  are  other  noble 
ways  to  serve  mankind  and  raise  a  family  in 
decency,  too:  medicine,  teaching,  social  wel- 
fare. .  .  .  We  may  be  inviting  the  disaster  of 
having  none  but  the  timid,  the  inept  and  the 
fanatic  "to  preach  in  our  pulpits  ...  if  we 
want  good  religious  leadership,  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it." 

1  am  not  opposed  to  better  salaries  for 
ministers,  but  in  this  article,  and  in  others 
like  it,  several  of  the  chief  heresies  of  our 
times  are  reiterated,  and  in  the  most  malap- 
ropos connection.  One  such  heresy  is  that 
standard  of  living  and  standard  of  life  are 
the  same  thing.  Another  is  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  "medicine,  teach- 
ing, social  welfare"  and  the  ministry.  There 
are,  of  course,  profound  differences.  The 
ministry  is  service  to  God  and  via  that  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  reached  through  the  soul. 


The  other  services  can  be  performed  by 
atheists.  Another  heresy  is  that  service  to  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  one's  life  can  be  meas- 
ured in  years  of  preparation,  in  man-hours — 
or,  indeed,  measured  at  all. 

Although  it  is  referred  to  as  a  "calling," 
by  every  inference  the  author  thinks  of  the 
ministry  as  a  career,  in  which  one  rises  ac- 
cording to  the  various  influences  one  is  able 
to  mobilize,  and  in  which  parishioners  get 
what  they  pay  for — no  more,  no  less. 

I  wonder  whether  those  who  write  this 
way  really  think  of  what  they  are  saying.  If 
there  were  to  be  a  minimum  salary  of,  say, 
$15,000  a  year  for  all  college-educated  min- 
isters, is  it  likely  that  this  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  great  wave  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm and  revival?  I  should  guess  that  just  the 
opposite  would  happen:  the  pulpits  would 
be  crowded,  not  with  zealots  for  God  but 
with  young  careerists  calculating  the  minis- 
try to  be  a  better  bet  than  most  other 
"professions." 

The  history  of  the  church,  does  not  bear 
out  the  notion  that  we  would  have  better 
religious  leadership  were  its  exercise  a  richer 
sinecure.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  has 
repeatedly  been  purified  and  strengthened 
by  persecution  and  even  martyrdom.  A  be- 
lief that  no  one  will  die  for,  let  alone  sacri- 
fice for,  becomes  a  belief  that  no  one  will 
live  for  or  live  by. 

The  religious  life  has  ever  been  one  of 
voluntary  poverty  and  sacrifice.  In  the  more 
admirable  parishes  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
country  and  urban,  the  minister  usually  has 
a  material  standard  of  living  about  equal  to 


the  average  of  his  parishioners,  though  his 
moral  and  intellectual  standard  is  often  su- 
perior to 'that  of  any  of  them.  Religious 
leadership  is  not  exercised  by  public-rela- 
tions build-ups,  by  the  number  of  lodges  and 
community  organizations  of  which  the  pas- 
tor is  a  member,  by  the  functions  he  per- 
forms outside  his  church  in  behalf  of  the 
community,  by  the  members  he  proselytes 
from  other  churches,  or  by  the  inches  of 
space  assigned  him  in  the  local  press. 

Religious  leadership  is  a  quiet  thing,  and 
the  best  of  it  is  unrecorded.  It  is  manifest  in 
the  homes  that  do  not  break  up,  in  the  young 
people  who  do  not  go  astray,  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  crises  that  are  met  without 
public  knowledge,  in  those  persons  who  meet 
misfortune  and  even  death  serenely. 

A  community  with  great  religious  leader- 
ship is  one  imbued  with  love,  fragrant  with 
Christian  charity,  calm  in  inner  communal 
security — and  such  leadership  cannot  be  had 
by  advertising  for  it  on  the  money  market. 
It  is  rare  in  any  case.  But  since  we  need  not 
be  without  some  insight  into  the  lives  of 
saints,  we  do  know  that  it  is  never  to  be 
found  in  those  concerned  to  any  appreciable 
degree  with  money. 

I  can  speak  of  it,  even  if  from  the  rather 
remote  past,  with  some  knowledge  and 
authority. 

For  the  first  fourteen  years  of  my  life — 
until  I  left  home  to  live  for  most  of  each 
year  with  aunts  and  go  to  school  in  Chi- 
cago— my  home  was  one  of  a  series  of 
Methodist  parsonages  in  Western  New  York 
small  towns.  continued  on  page  u 
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What  a  beautiful  before -and- after  story! 

Concentrcutes  slimming  povuer  front  and  bach 


Now  you  can  have  flattening  and  firming  in  the 
two  places  you  need  it  most  — across  tummy  and 
derriere!  The  slimming  is  done  gently  .  .  .  with 
5  concentric  circles  emhroidered  front  and  hack 
on  this  light,  power  net  girdle.  (A  construction 
unique  with  Warner's®  new  Social  Whirl.) 
So  slip  into  the  Social  Whirl  meant  for  you  and 
look  and  feel  a  whole  size  smaller  today.  There's 


starting  at 


a  whole  collection  to  choose  from  . 
$8.95.  At  the  nicest  stores  in  U.S.  and  Canada 
Or  write  Warner's,  Bridgeport  1,  Conn,  for  store 
nearest  you. 

#956.  IJigh-waisled  Social  Wliirl  with  slimming 
satin  elastic  side  panels.  White,  $16.50.  Black, 
$1P...50.  The  hra,  famous  A'Lure®  #1075,  satin 
elastic  and  nylon  lace.  White,  $5.00. 


SOCIAL  WHIP 
by  WARNER 

Netv!  WARMCR  wash!  Gives  jmifessioiwl  tvashin^  care  to  g 
bras,  lingerie,  woolens.  Prolongs  their  lije,  preserj'es  their 
It's  Warner's  own  gentle  cold  water  soap.  Get  WARNER 
where  you  buy  your  Warner's.  $1.50  (or  40  washings. 


is  protein 


Your  shining  hair,  your  smiHng  eyes,  smooth  skin  and  shapely  nails  mean  so  much 

to  your  looks  and  all  these  features  actually  are  protein.  To  keep  them  at  their  best,  you 

should  make  sure  you  get  enough  protein  every  day.  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine 
can  help  you  get  the  protein  you  need  Knox  is  all  protein. 


. . .  and  your  nails,  ever  want  to  hide  tliem? 

bring  out  their  natural  beauty  instead—banish  splitting  or  cracking! 

Don't  hide,  take  pride  in  your  nails_as  7  out  of  10  women  now  can.  Just  drink  one  envelope  of  Knox  Gelatine  a 
day  (115-120  grains,  for  about  5i)  in  your  favorite  hot  or  cold  drink,  or  in  water.  Simple  as  that.  Usually  fjfrdtve 
within  90  days  when  you  regularly  take  one  entire  envelope.  And  this  is  a  medically  pro\ed  way  to  correct 
brittle  nails.  Clinical  studies  on  it,  using  only  Knox  Gelatine,  have  been  published  in  medical  journals.  Start  the 
daily  Knox-drink  habit  with  your  breakfast  juice  tomorrow!  KNOX  UNFLAVORED  GELATINE 

ALL  PROTE/N  — NO  SUGAR 


Wlien  it's  important  to  lo 

'  TouLch-  and-  Glo 


Looking  wonderful  and  knowing  it .  .  .  that's  the  secret  of  a  woman's  self-confidence. 
It's  the  way  you  feel  wlien  the  soft  glow  of  candlelight  flatters  your  face.  Imagine  look- 
ing like  this  in  any  light!  You  can  when  your  make-up  is  Revlon  'Touch-and-Glow.' 
'Touch-and-Glovv'  Lifjuid  Make-up  tints  your  own  skin  tone  with  a  delicate  glow  of 
color.  Tlie  Loose  Powtler  afhis  a  slieer  velvet  finish  that  lasts.  And  our  Pressed  Powder 
is  so  convenient  for  perfect  tourh-u|)s.  All  three  are  precisely  matched  in  nine  natural 
complexion  shades  that  otdy  Kevlon  could  hring  you! 


our  very  best 

i  the  make-up  for  you 


\ 


THE  DEWY  LOOK  .  .  .  fresh,  young,  moist  yet  never 
greasy.  So  fashionable  and  so  easy  to  have  with 
"Touch-and-Glow"  Liquid  alone.  Just  blend  it  on 
and  in  seconds  a  natural  glowing  look  is  yours. 


THE  VELVET  LOOK  . . .  this  is  the  soft,  flawless 
matte  finish  you  get  when  you  puff  on  matching 
"Touch-and-Glow"  Loose  Powder  over  the  liquid. 
It's  the  perfect  look  for  today's  smart  women. 


PERFECTING  IMPERFECTIONS  . . .  every  face  has  its 
faults,  but  "Touch-and-Glow"  Liquid  lets  you  cor- 
rect them  expertly.  A  lighter  shade  blended  under 
the  eyes  ends  shadow.  A  darker  shade  along  the 
jaw  or  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  minimizes  prominence. 


Costume  by  Sarmi,  Inc. '  JeMfels  by  Van  Cleeli  Arpels     ©Revlon,  Inc.  1959 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNJ 


A  recent  public  service  study  of  Patent  Medicines  in 
one  of  New  York's  leading  evening  newspapers,  devoted 
one  entire  installment  to  vitamins  and  disclosed  many 
interesting  highlights  about  the  sale  of  Vitamins  and 
Vitamin-Mineral  combinations. 

One  of  the  startling  revelations  in  this  frank  article 
was  the  wide  variance  of  Vitamin  prices. 

The  following  three  purugruphs  taken  from 
the  series,  as  it  appeared,  are  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  everyone  buying  Vitaniin!«. 

"Atiy  particular  vitamin  bottled  under  one  label  is,  for 
all  practical  and  therapeutic  purposes,  the  same  as  if  it 
is  bottled  under  another  label.  The  fact  is,  most  of  the 
Vitamin  concentrates  consumed  in  America  are  produced 
by  only  a  few  companies. 

"The  list  of  ingredients  in  a  Vitamin  compound  is  one 
thing  the  consumer  can  almost  always  depend  on  to  be 
correct.  Any  company  which  fails  to  label  the  bottle  with 
the  exact  formula  a7td  amount  (or  unit  strength)  of  each 
ingredient  risks  a  seizure  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

"Bearing  that  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  pick  up  a 
few  Vitamin  catalogs  and  compare  the  prices  charged  by 
different  companies  for  the  same  Vitamin  compounds." 

Following  publication  of  the  installment  we  received 
hundreds  of  phone  calls  requesting  copies  of  the  Hudson 
Vitamin  Catalog. 

The  Free  Hudson  Catalog  offers  tremendous  values 
on  Vitamins,  Vitamin-Mineral  combinations  and  Food 
Supplements.  Hudson  Vitamin  Products  has  been  serv- 
ing doctors  and  nurses  for  over  25  years  and  now  you, 
too,  can  purchase  your  Vitamins  direct  from  Hudson  at 
savings  that  are  up  to  50%  and  more. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  Hudson  Vitamin  savings: 
Vitamin  C  (250  milligrams),  sold  nationally  for  an 
average  price  of  $4.10  per  100,  sells  for  only  85<'  through 
the  Hudson  Vitamin  Catalog  .  .  .  here's  another  ...  a 
well-known  high  potency  vitamin  formula  with  Vitamin 
C  and  minerals,  nationally  advertised  at  an  average 
price  of  $5.75  per  100  . .  .  can  be  purchased  for  only  $2.25 
per  100  DIRECT  from  the  Hudson  Vitamin  Catalog. 

Write  for  the  Catalog  and  show  it  to  your  doctor  if  you 
like  —  but,  by  all  means,  discover  for  yourself  why  Hud- 
son has  become  a  direct  money-saving  source  for  Vita- 
mins throughout  the  nation.  All  Hudson  Vitamin  Prod- 
ucts are  sold  with  a  complete  money  back  guarantee. 

HUDSON  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

11  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  M-660,  New  York  11,  New  York 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

HUDSON  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  Inc. 

11  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  M-660,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  your  Free  Hudson  Vitamin  Catalog. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  11 

During  that  time  my  father's  salary  never 
exceeded  $1000  per  year  and  the  use  of  a 
furnished  parsonage.  Sometimes  fuel  was  also 
provided — coal  for  the  hand-stoked  hot-air 
furnace  that  transferred  little  heat  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  sometimes  for  a  supplementary 
sitting-room  stove  and  the  kitchen  range. 

My  father  seldom  received  his  full  salary  in 
cash  and  never  retained  all  of  it.  A  "tithe"  was 
set  apart  immediately  for  the  missions  of  his 
church  and  his  own  (sometimes  whimsical) 
charities.  His  parishes  were  usually  wide,  in- 
cluding many  farm  folk  who  were  richer  in 
food  than  in  cash  and  often  made  their  contri- 
butions to  the  church  in  the  form  of  culled 
hens,  eggs,  or  part  of  a  side  of  beef  or  veal. 
Parishioners  short  in  cash  but  long  in  good 
will  made  other  payments  in  kind. 

Nowadays  one  of  the  problems,  I  hear,  that 
vex  ministers  is  "car  expense."  Many  feel  they 
should  have  car  allowances,  as  salesmen  do. 
That  problem  did  not  bother  my  father.  He 
had  no  car — nor  did  many  other  people  in  the 
days  of  which  I  write.  Yet  he  did  much  more 
home  visiting,  covering  a  lot  of  ground,  than  is 
customary  today.  In  fine  weather  these  visits 
were  performed  by  bicycle;  he  thought  noth- 
ing of  pedaling  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  a  day. 
In  inclement  weather  he  made  his  calls  by 
horse  and  buggy  or  horse 
and  sleigh  or  "cutter," 
invariably  borrowed 
from  a  church  member. 
This  custom  gave  us  a 
considerable  stable  of 
alternatively  used  steeds, 
most  of  them  distin- 
guished by  a  singular 
lack  of  spirit,  which  was, 
perhaps,  just  as  well,  for 
though  my  father  could 
drive,  he  was  not  an  ac- 
complished horseman. 
At  any  rate,  the  use  of 
"Prince"  or  "Cap"  or 
"Molly"  rated,  and  quite 
properly,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  ministry  with- 
out money  changing 
hands. 

When  I,  a  little  older, 
protested  such  offerings, 
my  father's  eyes  wrin- 
kled in  the  corners,  and 
he  reminded  me  that 
our  Lord  and  Master 
had  made  His  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem  on  a  borrowed  ass. 

Until  I  was  twelve  1  never  lived  in  a  house 
with  a  bathroom;  baths  by  immersion  were 
enjoyed  in  a  laundry  tub  in  the  kitchen  on 
Saturday  nights.  During  the  week  one  shivered 
on  a  bath  mat  in  one's  bedroom,  soaping  one- 
self, head  to  foot,  from  a  china  bowl,  replen- 
ished from  a  pitcher  of  hot  water.  Yet  we  were 
a  clean  family,  reminded  to  be  so  by  the  in- 
scription chain-stitched  in  red  on  a  white  towel 
hung  from  a  rod  above  the  washstand :  "Clean- 
liness is  Next  to  Godliness." 

No  two  pieces  of  furniture  in  those  parson- 
ages seemed  ever  to  have  belonged  together, 
assembled  as  the  furnishings  were  from  sec- 
ondhand contributions.  Persistently  familiar 
were  only  mamma's  ebony  upright  piano,  with 
shirred  gold-colored  silk  behind  grilles,  her 
pretty  Haviland  china  (not  used  every  day), 
and  father's  sectional  bookcases  and  their 
contents. 

Although  I  had  lived  in  five  parsonages  be- 
fore I  was  fourteen,  I  remember  only  two  in 
any  detail  and  these  seem  to  fuse  into  one.  Life 
always  centered  around  the  sitting  room,  the 
parlor  being  reserved  for  company,  weddings, 
meetings  or  other  of  the  numerous  activities 
that  continually  spilled  over  from  church  to 
parsonage.  Our  home,  in  short,  was  never 
wholly  our  own. 

The  sitt  i  ng-room  carpet  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  dun-colored  "ingrain"  in  rusty  shades, 
with  the  woof  worn  through  to  the  warp  in 
spots,  usually  where  we  played  on  the  floor 
before  the  stove  with  its  jolly,  winking,  isin- 
glass eyes.  There  would  be  a  writing  desk  of 
some  kind,  usually  a  combination  secretary, 
writing  surface  and  chest  of  drawers;  a  rocker 
covered  with  worn  Brussels  carpeting  with  a 


crocheted  antimacassar  on  its  back; 
treadle-operated  sewing  machine  with  a  menJ 
ing  basket  on  it;  and  always  a  window  full  J 
colorful  house  plants,  for  father  could  tal" 
even  petunias,  snapdragons  and  stocks  fra; 
the  summer  garden  and  train  them  to  blooiLi 
in  winter. 

My  remembrance  of  food  is  vivid— but  lei 
of  everyday  fare  than  of  festivals,  whose  laviJ 
celebration  gloriously  contrasted  with  the  ill 
tervening  wastelands  of  bread  and  applesaucl 
bread  and  milk,  rice  pudding,  dinner  stews  ij 
leftovers  and  potatoes,  with  a  real  meat 
chicken  meal  only  once  a  week,  except  fortl" 
sudden  beneficences  from  farmer  parishione 
when  we  ate  more  than  usual  in  order  to  sa' 
it,  for  there  were  no  freezers  or  mechanic' 
refrigeration  in  those  days. 

Clothing  for  each  of  us  was  a  Sunday  artdl 
weekday  dress,  enhanced,  variegated  and  maJ 
more  durable  for  us  girls  by  various  "guimpef 
and  pretty  pinafores  that  usually  came  froj 
one  of  my  Chicago  aunts  or  cousins;  a  "besj 
pair  of  shoes  and  an  "everyday"  one,  the  latti 
often  soled  and  resoled  three  or  four  timl 
before  they  reached  the  ashcan;  and  layers  [ 
underwear,  pretty  by  the  standards  of  tl 
times  only  because  of  my  mother's  clever  ii| 
gers  that  scalloped  and  embroidered 
cambric  and  flannel. 

From  a  dollars-ani 
cents  viewpoint  o| 
could  have  called  our] 
"poorhouse"  existenJ 
In  terms  of  food,  del 
ing  and  shelter  we  hf 
little  more  than  the  ! 
mates  of  any  "pok 
farm,"  on  an  incoil 
that  translated  inl 
terms  of  today's  cost| 
living  amounted 
about  $68  a  week  fo| 
family  of  five.  But 
certainly  had  the  "a 
cencies"  of  life.  Cl 
bodies,  our  clothing  el 
our  homes  were  clel 
and  food  was  Spar| 
but  adequate. 

But  was  that  all  | 
had? 
Oh,  no! 
We  had  a  freedl 
characteristic  of  royal 
freedom  from  talk  abil 
money.  I  never  hel 
money  discussed  in  my  father's  house  or  ul 
as  a  standard  of  measurement  of  ourselves! 
others.  When,  as  children,  we  asked  for  thij 
the  household  could  not  afl"ord,  we  were  t| 
so;  and  although  the  telling  no  doubt  broul 
pangs,  they  were  not  bitter.  For  relative  weil 
or  poverty  was  not  linked  with  relative  sup| 
ority  or  inferiority. 

There  is  a  kind  of  complete  humility  thall 
a  sense  difficult  to  define,  equals  compi 
pride;  especially  if  pride,  as  1  think  it  dJ 
equates  with  total  indifference  to  the  impi 
sion  one  makes  on  others.  My  father  was  f 
ing  to  keep  up  with  a  standard  much  hij| 
than  that  of  the  Joneses. 

Father's  "call"  to  the  ministry  had  C(| 
from  the  mightiest  force  in  the  universe,  fij 
its  Author  Himself.  In  my  childish  mindl 
ther's  Boss  was  God;  and  He  was  a  BosI 
Whom  or  to  Whom  father  never  complainel 
even  though,  as  I  sometimes  later  thought! 
might  have  complained  of  the  episcopal  sys  j 
that,  in  fact,  determined  his  livelihood.  Bl 
did  not  think  much  of  that  either.  For  a  ffl 
est  poverty  seemed  implicit  in  the  miniil 
How  could  one  live  in  even  relative  luxury  [ 
serve  a  Master  Who,  unlike  the  foxes  of  I 
earth  or  the  birds  of  the  air,  had  no  placj 
lay  His  head?  Materially,  our  family  wal 
well  off"  as  most  of  my  father's  parishiorj 
and  to  be  markedly  better  off  would  not  1| 
seemed  to  iiim  fitting. 

When  one  is  working  for  God,  fori 
solace,  support  and  redemption  of  souls,] 
is  not  engaged  in  collective  or  individual  F 
gaining,  nor  can  one  keep  a  time  clock.  I  kl 
my  father  was  better  educated  than  moil 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  but  that  had  lil 
ing  to  do  with  his  rating  a  higher  income| 
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AS  A  WILD  BIRD 

By  GEORGIE  STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH 


As  a  wild  bird  may  leave 

untenanted 
The  birdhouse  .safe  and  warm. 
Ami  nest  instead 
Among  rough  boughs,  exposed 

to  wind  and  storm. 
So  happiness  may  refuse 
Safety  and  ease,  and  choose 
The  frail  unsheltered  nest  that 

it  contrives 
In  green  wind-shaken  lives. 


Clip  this 
coupon 
and  take  it 
to  your  store 


Would  you  like  to  try  a  feminine  napkin 
that's  long  enough  to  fit  better  and  absorb 
better,  a  napkin  that  gives  you  extra  safety 
without  an  extra  ounce  of  bulk? 

Would  you  like  to  try  a  feminine  napkin 
that's  long  enough  to  stay  in  place  securely, 
to  give  you  complete  confidence  no  matter 
how  active  you  may  be? 

Would  you  like  to  try  a  feminine  napkin 
that  gives  you  greater  comfort  because  it's 
constructed  to  absorb  quickly,  completely, 
even  during  sudden  or  heavy  flow? 

Then  take  this  coupon  to  your  store.  Ask 
for  Fems.  Pay  less  than  the  regular 
price  and  learn  what  it's  like  to  be  able  to 
forget  about  stains,  forget  about  shifting 
and  binding,  forget  about  chafing. 

This  is  one  invitation  you'll  be  glad  you 
accepted  ...  an  invitation  to  try  a  napkin 
you  can  wear  and  forget. 

Try  Fems  at  less  than  the  cost  of  ordinary 
napkins.  Clip  the  coupon  now . . .  and  learn 
how  freedom  feels! 


SAVE 


FEMS  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF 
KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP, 


On  longer  Fems 
feminine  napkins 


Mr.  Dealer:  For  prompt  payment,  sond  (his  conj^on  to: 
KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP.,  BOX  2.  CMN  l  oX,  low  \,  They 
will  pay  you  ten  cents  tlO<*)  plus  2c  h:iiHiliML:,  i-ni\i.iing: 
coupon  Is  redeemed  in  accortlance  with  ovir  c«hi^siiiih.t  otfer. 

Invoice  proving  purchase  of  sulficient  stock  of  our 
brands  to  cover  coupons  submitted  must  be  shown  upon 
request.  Failure  to  do  so  may,  at  our  option,  void  all  cou- 
pons submitted  for  redemption  for  which  no  jiroof  of 
products'  purchase  is  shown.  Coupons  good  only  on  brand 
specified  and  are  non-transferable.  Coupons  prt-.LMilLMl 
through  outside  agencies  or  others  who  an  m.i  n  i.nl  ■h'^- 
tributors  of  our  merchandise  will  not  be  ln.n.in  ,!  an.i  \\  1 1 1 
become  void  when  so  presented.  The  consnnK'i-  rnu'-l  |>;iy 
any  sales  tax  involved.  This  offer  good  only  in  the  United 
States  and  possessions,  and  void  wherever  taxed,  re- 
stricted, prohibited,  or  license  is  required.  Limit  one  cou- 
pon to  a  customer.  Cash  value  l/2nth  of  10. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  Consumer  Sales  Dept. 

OFFER  EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31,  1959 
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NEW!  Matching  kitchen  gifts  to  give  or  get! 


® 


54  beautiful  Flint  stainless  steel  matching  pieces  and  sets  heat.  Shines  without  polishing.  Just  ordinary  washing 
tochoosefrom-inthisthefinestcookware  made.  Wonderful  keeps  FlintCookware gleaming.  Double  boilershownabove, 
Radiant  Heat  Core  wraps  everything  you  cook  in  fast,  even       $11 .75.  Stain  less  pie  plates  and  refrigerator  pans  from$1 .95. 

Flint  stainless  Cookware  is  also  available  with  thick  copper  bottoms. 


^4' 


New!  Matching  "Susan"  Kitchen  Tool  and  Cutlery  Holdster 
Sets— one  with  6  stainless  steel  Kitchen  Tools  from  $19.95, 
the  other  with  6  stainless  vanadium  steel  knives,  Pakkawood® 
handles,  $25.00. 


New  streamlined  "zipper-action"  Flint  Wall  Can  Opener 
zips  open  cans  .  .  ."hands"  you  lid.  $7.95.  New  Flint  Mixer 
with  amazing  Rhythm  Beaters  whips  the  heaviest  batters 
smooth  . . .  quickly  and  easily.  $4.95. 


Famous  Flint  Kitchen  Tools  now  available  in  a  smart,  new 
utility  size  to  match  the  handsome  -family  size.  Stainless 
steel.  Guaranteed  for  15  years.  Gift-boxed  sets  from  $6.95. 


YOU  GIVE  AND  GET  QUALITY  PLUS  IN  EVERY  FLINT  PRODUCT 


®1959  Ekco  Products  Company.  Chicago 


EKCO 


Elegant  Serving  Cart  that  looks  exactly 
like  walnut  and  brass  but  Is  actually  all  steel! 
Turns  and  rolls  beautifully  on  free-wheeling, 
rubber  casters.  $19.95. 

"Fashionfold"  Bridge  Set  has  handsome, 
ladder-back,  gatefolding  chairs.  $8.95  each. 
"l^^fi  Smart,  flared-leg  table  has  hidden  locks— no 
unsightly  braces.  $14.95. 

Cosco  Step  Stool  with  handy  swingaway 
steps  is  famous  for  putting  everything  within 
easy  reach.  A  restful  seat,  too,  for  work  at 
cabinet  or  range.  $13.95. 

Stylaire  Step  Stool  has  padded,  saddle- 
shaped  seat  that  simply  lifts  up  to  step  up— 
in  safety.  Strong,  sturdy,  yet  lightweight  and 
compact.  About  $10.95. 


Smart  Hour  Glass  Stool,  24"  high,  with 
back  and  revolving  seat.  Black  upholstery, 
golden  brass  frame.  $14.95. 

Folding  High  Chair  travels  or  stores  at 
5%"flat.  Easily  becomes  youth  chair— without 
tray  and  footrest.  $17.95. 

Springy  Baby  Jumper  on  steel  suspen- 
sion frame  that  counteracts  tipping.  Chromium 
base,  removable  seat.  $8.95. 

Portable  Play  Pen  of  lightweight,  tubular 
steel  and  strong,  nylon  netting.  Folds  to  4%" 
flat— with  pad  inside.  $24.95. 

De  Luxe  Stroller  quickly  becomes  walker 
or  sleeper,  too.  Folds  completely  (built-in 
shopping  basket  and  all).  $24.95. 


See  how  neatly  Cosco  solves  your  gift  problems 
with  something  wonderful  for  everyone.  Fifty- 
two  models  to  choose  from  —  all  sturdily  con- 
structed, gaily  colored,  smartly  styled.  So  take 
list  in  hand  to  leading  furniture,  hardware  and 
department  stores.  You'll  have  the  grandest 
Christmas  ever ! 

Prices  slightly  hitgher  Colorado  and  west. 


Motal  Household  Furniture 


HAMILTON  COSCO,  INC. 


COLUMBUS,  INDIANA 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


NEW 

Jlavor-Bloomed 

PARKAY 


New 
flavor-bloomed 


KRAFT'S 

PARKAY 


New  KRAFT  discovery  creates 
first  margarine  with 
full-bloomed  flavor! 

You  taste  the  full  delicate 
flavor  as  never  before! 

You  even  see  the  delicious 


difference.  Like  the  high-priced 
spread,  it's  more  velvety, 
less  shiny! 


KRAFT  PARKAY 


Mosf  Margarines  unfold  their 
flavor  more  slowly  than  the  high-priced 
spread.  They  have  a  tighter  texture,  look 
more  glossy,  keep  more  of  their  flavor 
locked  in— like  a  bud  that  never  blooms. 
That's  why  some  people  think  the 
flavor  of  their  present  margarine  tastes 
"incomplete."  Such  margarines  lack 
the  fast,  full  flavor  release  that  makes 
a  spread  truly  delicious. 


Flavor-Bloomed  Parkayis 

made  a  new  way,  so  that  all  its  sweetness 
and  fullness  of  flavor  "bursts  open" 
on  the  tongue  .  .  .  instantly  unfolding 
the  most  delicious  taste  ever  achieved  in 
a  spread.  You'll  notice  a  new  bloom  and 
delicacy  of  appearance,  too  —  more  vel- 
vety, less  shiny.  In  looks,  texture,  taste, 
new  Parkay  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  high-priced  spread. 
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Acts  Instantly-To  give 
more  complete  relief 
from 


NERVOUS 


TENSION  HEADACHE 


Better  than  aspirin  or 
aspirin  with  buffering 


How 
Tension 
Headaches 
Start 


Most  headaclies  are  caused  by  tension  that  lightens 
muscles  in  back  of  neck  and  scalp.  This  tension  presses 
on  nerves  and  causes  headache  pain.  In  turn,  the  pain  builds 
u])  more  tension,  more  pressure  —  makes  your  headache 
worse.  To  break  up  a  tension  headache  and  obtain  fast,  more 
complete  relief  —  you  should  try  the  special  medication  in 
Anacin,  not  obtainable  in  aspirin  nor  in  aspirin  with  buffering. 


ANACIN 


® 


relaxes  tension 


releases  pressure  •  relieves  pain  fast 

Tension  headaches  need  the  extra  medication  in  Anacin.  So  why  take 
mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with  buffering  which  contains  only  one 
pain  reliever  and  has  no  special  medication  to  relax  your  tension? 
Anacin  contains  a  number  of  medically  approved  ingredients.  Three 
out  of  four  doctors  recommend  the  ingredients  in  Anacin  for  pain  of 
headache,  neuritis  and  neuralgia.  Anacin  Tablets  give  a  better  TOTAL 
effect— more  complete  pain  relief  because  they  contain  special  medica- 
tion which  not  only  relieves  pain  fast  but  also  relaxes  tension  and  re- 
leases pressure  on  nerves.  Safer,  too.  Anacin  has  a  smoother  action 
and  does  not  upset  the  stomach.  Change  to  Anacin  today.' 


3  out  of  4  doctors 
recommend 
the  ingredients  in 


/ 


ANACIIM 

^  ANAlOiSIC  TAIlITi 


FAST  g»/liA/  RiELI£F 


•  ■ADACHS   •  NIURALOIA 

WMiTIHAkk  l>ftO*AtO»lll«  IMC.  MIM  1 


N  «  U  R  IT  IS 

t.  Atp.rln,  C«flf I'M 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16 

he  also  was  better  than  they  and  better  than 
we — by  common  consent.  We  children  had  the 
security  of  this  knowledge  and  of  our  parents' 
solicitous  love. 

In  that  parsonage  poorhouse  we  also  had 
books.  In  the  evenings  after  early  supper  my 
father  read  aloud,  not  to  us  but  to  himself  and 
my  mother.  Her  hands  were  never  idle  to  hold 
a  book.  They  darned  our  heavy  ribbed  cotton 
stockings  over  a  polished  wooden  egg,  or  let 
down  tucks  in  petticoats  or  drawers,  and 
patched  or  darned  household  linen,  or  even 
did  "useless"  things  as  well,  embroidering 
"fancywork"  to  adorn  the  dining-room  table 
or  a  shabby  chest  of  drawers,  or  making  a 
dress  for  my  favorite  doll  from  one  of  mine 
that  had  just  enough  whole  cloth  left  in  it  for 
that  purpose.  And  while  her  fingers  were  busy, 
father  read  aloud. 

I  would  be  playing,  like  as  not,  on  the  floor, 
cutting  out  paper  dolls  or  cardboard  furniture 
for  a  doll's  house,  or  doing  an  acrostic  or 
rebus  from  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  paying 
little  heed  to  the  reading,  until  some  phrase  or 
cadence  of  words,  or  plot  of  story,  would 
divert  me  to  listen.  Then  transformations 
would  occur.  The  dun-colored  carpet  would 
become  a  glowing  battleground  of  heroes 
from  one  of  G.  A.  Henty's  tales;  as  I  sat  sur- 
rounded by  its  drabness 

A  splendor  would  fall  on  "caxtle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story" ; 
And  the  long  light  shake  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leap  in  glory. 

Or  before  my  eyes  I  would  see  many- 
towered  Camclot  or  hear  the  dying  Arthur 

addressing  his  knights  from   

the  barge: 


"The  old  order  change th, 

yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fidfills  Himself 

in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom 

should  corrupt  the 

world." 


Example  it  not  the  main 
thing  in  influencing  others. 
It  if  the  only  thing! 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 


Here,  long  before  I  encountered  them  in 
school,  I  heard  Evangeline  and  Hiawatha, 
School-Days  and  Snow  Bound.  Here,  lying  on 
my  stomach,  head  propped  in  hands,  floor 
playthings  forgotten,  I  first  met  Little  Nell 
and  Little  Dorrit,  David  Copperlield  and 
Oliver  Twist,  Rob  Roy  and  Ivanhoe,  first 
heard  of  Hamlet's  tragic  dilemma,  and  heard 
the  songs  of  the  melancholy  Jaques. 

Often,  listening,  1  cried  the  griefless  tears  of 
childhood  that  spring  to  the  eyes  with  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  only  half-compre- 
hended words.  What  did  I  know  of  the  blind 
Milton,  gone  over  two  hundred  years  before 
my  birth,  whose  light  was  spent  ere  scarcely 
more  than  half  his  days,  complaining  that  the 
talent  it  was  death  to  hide  lodged  in  him  use- 
less— the  talent  he  would  fain  put  at  the  service 
of  his  Master — and  then  ceasing  his  complaint 
with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  words: 

God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  .serve  him  best; 

his  state 

Is  kingly.  Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Oh,  the  brave  blind  poet!  I  would  think,  in- 
terrupting to  ask  more  about  him,  learning 
more,  and  rejoicing  then  that  the  wonderful 
poem  had  been  written  after  he  became  blind. 
And  oh,  the  kingliness  of  God! 

As  He  was  in  Milton's  immortal  verse,  so 
was  He  in  the  hymns  that  filled  so  much  of 
our  lives. 

My  father  had  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  and 
would  always  liefer  sing  than  preach.  So,  in 
addition  to  poetry  and  prose  in  our  "poor- 
house"  parsonage  homes,  we  had  song. 

My  mother  had  started  to  study  piano  after 
her  marriage,  before  she  was  twenty.  She  could 
at  least  pick  out  the  main  chords  of  songs  and 
th;U  was  enough  to  start  father  and  the  rest  of 
us  otV.  We  didn't  sing  only  hymns.  1-alhcr  had 
been  born  and  had  grown  up  in  Lngland,  in 


the  north,  in  County  Durham,  near  the  Scot- 
tish border;  my  mother  was  Scottish  and  both  I 
knew  many  a  Scottish  ballad.  Father  had 
started  his  ministry  as  a  circuit  rider  in  Wales' 
"A  singing  race,  the  Welsh."  he  would  say' 
and  sometimes  sing  strange  Welsh  songs.  He 
loved,  too,  the  old  English  songs.  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  and  Drink  to  Me  Only  With 
Thine  Eyes.  And  the  whole  family  had  great 
fun  singing  rounds,  like  Three  Blind  Mice. 

But  in  and  out  of  church,  the  chief  musical 
fare  was  hymns— and  what  a  fare  it  was  and  is! 
Protestantism's  greatest  gift  to  Christianity  is 
1  think,  its  hymnody,  though  by  no  means  aif 
of  it  is  Protestant.  The  early  Christians  were 
a  singing  people.  Probably  the  oldest  Christianj . 
hymn  extant  is  Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth, 
written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  around  th( 
year  200.  There  is  also  St.  Ambrose's  beauti- 
ful morning  hymn,  O  Splendor  of  God's  Glory 
Bright,  which  dates  back  to  the  fourth  c*. 
tury.  Both  were  familiar  to  me  as  a  child  in 
a  Methodist  parsonage. 

The  hymns  I  loved  best  as  a  smallchild  wert 
not  the  greatest  ones,  but  rather  those  writter 
for  children,  the  immortals  being  often  be 
yond  my  comprehension.  Yet  their  majestii 
words  and  music  moved  me  then  as  now, 
they  have  moved  people  of  every  race  ai 
clime  for  scores  or  hundreds  of  years.  Tl 
troops  of  the  Swedish  Protestant  king,  Gui 
tavus  Adolphus,  marched  into  battle  singinj 
Martin  Luther's  magnificently  triumphant 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God  composed  in  t 
sixteenth  century.  In  our  own  days,  Not 
wegian  hostages  were  mowed  down  by  Na; 
machine  guns  while  singing  its  great  lines;  anj 
I  saw,  in  Hamburg  a  few  years  ago,  thousani 
of  Christians  from  Coi 
munist-ruied  East  Germai 
standing  in  a  pouring  rail 
singing  its  verses.  Of  ni 
other  Western  poetry  cai 
besaidthat  it  has  been  tra 
lated  into  nearly  every  li 
guage  under  the  sun 
become  the  heritage  of  tl 
most  refined  cultures  ai 
most  savage  tribes 
My  father  thought  that  the  greatest  hyi 
written  in  English  was  Isaac  Watts'  When 
Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross,  and  for  sh( 
adoration  it  is  surely  without  peer.  I  ci 
member  the  strange,  holy  sense  of  worn 
mystery  and  beauty  it  evoked  in  me  as  a  chi 
and  that  1  could  not  sing  it  without  burs^ 
into  inexplicable  tears. 

See  from  His  head.  His  hands.  His  feiti 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down! 
Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet,  » 
Or  thorns  compo.se  so  rich  a  crown  ? 

With  such  a  hymn  in  one's  ears  one  wasi 
likely  to  complain  that  supper  was  only  bn 
and  jam  and  '"cambric"  tea. 

Today  I  need  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  he 
the  vesper  hymn — Day  Is  Dying  in  the  West 
as  sung  by  a  country  choir,  and  smell  tl 
fruity  scent  of  syringa  swaying  outside  tl . 
opened  June  windows  or  the  metallic  wint 
smell  of  snow,  crunched  under  patient  boo 
as  the  doors  opened  to  admit  a  quiet  lai 
comer  held  up  by  storm.  There  were  also  wh 
I  used  to  call  the  "rollicky"  hymns,  some  i 
longer  to  be  found  in  regular  church  hymna 
lacking  as  they  do  the  fire,  purity,  nobility  aii 
magic  of  the  greater  ones. 

But  one  of  these  is  pertinent  to  this  artid 

My  Father  is  rich  in  houses  and  lands, 
He  holdeth  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  His 
hands. 

Of  rubies  and  diamonds,  of  silver  and  gold 
His  coffers  are  full;  He  has  riches  untold. 

I'm  the  child  of  a  King, 

The  child  of  a  King, 

With  Jesus  my  Saviour  .^aM 

I'm  the  child  of  a  King.  ^| 

If  this  music  and  verse  belong  to  the  Tin  P 
Alley  of  hymnody,  we  sang  it  with  faith, 
lirmation  and  enthusiasm. 

And  which  was  I,  really?  "As  poor  as| 
church  mouse,"  the  child  of  "a  parsonsj 
poorhouse,"  or  the  child  of  a  King? 

I  leave  the  answer  to  you.  ' 
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Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  response  to  our  lovely 


"How  delighted  we  are  that  you 
love  our  new  Twin  Star  Solid  Stainless 
.  .  .  that  you  consider  it  beautiful  as 
fine  silver,  yet  twice  as  practical. 

"Years  of  enjoyment,  a  lifetime  of 
use,  won't  dull  its  rich  luster  or  dim 
its  star-studded  elegance.  And  aren't 
you  glad  it's  so  easy  to  own!" 


Tujin  Star 


P AT  T  E  R  N 


Oneida  Community  Stainless 


.  .  .  new  lifetime  solid  stainless  that's  easy  to  own 
with  coupons  fronn  over  50  General  Mills  products 


Twin  S+a^ 


SOLID   STAINLESS  STEEL 

GUARANTEED 

by  Oneida  Community  Silversmitlis 

Tableware  to  take  real  pride  in,  crafted 
of  the  finest  stainless  steel.  Homemakers 
love  its  graceful  pattern,  its  weight  and 
perfect  balance,  and  of  course,  its  easy 
care  (no  polishing,  ever!). 


GUARANTEE 

If  not  entirely  pleased  with  place  setting, 
return  promptly  for  full  refund. 


2  EASY  WAYS 
TO  BUILD  YOUR  STAINLESS 

1.  THRIFT  PLAN— lets  you  get  stain- 
less almost  entirely  with  Betty  Crocker 
Coupons,  plus  a  small  charge  for  post- 
age and  handling ...  or 

2.  SPEED  PLAM  (to  get  you  started  in 
a  hurry) — requires  only  a  few  coupons 
per  piece,  but  asks  for  more  in  cash 
(about  half  the  usual  retail  value.) 

Free  catalog  sent  with  place  setting  or 
upon  request. 

COUPONS  ADD  UP  FAST 

when  you  use  General  Mills  products  like 
these: 

Gold  Medal  "Kitchen-tested"  Flour 
All  Betty  Crocker  Mixes  .  .  . 

Cake  Mi.xes,  Frosting  Mixes,  Pie 
Crust  Mix,  Cookie  Mixes,  Muffin 
Mixes,  Pancake  Mix,  etc. 
Bisquick  •  Softasilk  Cake  Flour  •  Cheerios 
•  Wheaties  •  Kix  •  Sugar  Jets  •  Trix  • 
Protein  Plus  •  Pick-A-Pack  •  Pet  Foods. 


Yes,  popular  Queen  Bess  Pattern  Tudor 
Plate  is  available,  tool  Betty  Crocker 
Coupons  may  be  used  for  Queen  Bess 
Pattern  Silvenvare,  HoUowware,  Betty 
Crocker  Cook  Books,  or  new  Twin  Star 
Stainless  Steel. 


DESSERT  SPOON 
(Oval  Soup) 


DINNER  FORK 


DESSERT  SERVER 


15  DIFFERENT  PIECES  AVAILABLE  "OPEN  STOCK"  THROUGH  BETTY  CROCKER  COUPON  PLAN 


Get  the  place  setting  pictured  below  at  great 
savings  .  . .  dinner  fork,  salad  fork,  teaspoon,  oval 
soup  spoon  and  luxury  hollow  handle  knife. 
No  coupons  required  for  this  special  offer! 


PLACE  SETTING  OFFER! 
PLACE  SETTING  $ 

(Quality  like  this  sells  for  $4.95!) 


ooo 


^-PIECE  PLACE  SETTING 


if 


(PLEASE 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

Box  1S8,  Minneapolis  60,  Minnesota 


PRINT) 


Please  send  nne  a  5-piece  setting  in  Twin  Star  Oneida  Community 
Stainless.  I  enclose  $2.00  (no  stamps  please) 


Limit:  1  place  setting  per  family.  Order  must  be  sent  on  tfiis  blank— and 
no  later  than  December  15,  1959.  Offer  limited  to  residents  of  the  U.S., 
its  possessions  and  APO-FPO  addresses. 

Allow  about  3  weeks  for  delivery,  please 


ONLY  $200  WITH  ORDER  BLANK- 
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LADIES'  HOME  JO 


SUGAR  TABOO? 

here's  the 

DRINK  FOR  you! 


Drop  a  Fizzies  tablet  in  a  glass  uf 
water  for  a  delicious,  sparkling, 
sugar-free  drink— only  4  calories, 
not  the  usual  100! 

No  longer  need  millions  on  sugar- 
restricted  diets  be  denied  the  delights 
of  delicious  thirst-quenchers!  Fizzies 
—the  tablet  that  makes  an  instant, 
sparkling  drink  — bring  you  sweet- 
ness without  sugar.  (You  don't  even 
ADD  any!)  Fizzies  are  wonderful 
for  weight-watchers— only  4  calories 
to  the  glassful,  against  100  or  more 
in  many  bottled  soft  drinks.  Safer 
for  teeth.  Rich  in  vitamin  C.  No 
mess— no  fuss— no  bottles  to  tote. 


Choose  Lemon-Lime.  Grape, 
Strawberry,  Orange,  Cherry, 
Root  Beer  or  the  new  sensa- 
tion. Cola.  You'll  like  Fizzies 
—  the  whole  family  does! 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

By  HARLAN  MILLKK 


DAVID  PASCAL 


'Who  can  tell?  Your  son 
nii|;ht  uiukc  a  gooel  vice  president 
for  my  boy  there,  someday." 


This  is  the  year  I'll  remember  to 
sharpen  the  enameled  brass  carving 
set  we  snatched  in  India,  to  carve  our 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  Last  year  it 
could  barely  cut  the  stuffing. 

My  Dream  Girl  promises  me  an  elec- 
tric saw  for  Christmas.  We're  down 
to  firewood  that's  too  long  and  too  thick 
for  our  fireplace,  and  I'm  too  lazy  to 
ax  it. 

At  Custer's  battlefield  we  surmised 
that  he  might  have  looked  as  good  in 
history  as  Patton  if  he'd  had  just  one 
little  cub  plane  for  reconnaissance. 

"/  must  chalk  a  reminder  on  the  kitchen 
blackboard"  mutters  Betty  Comfort, 
opening  a  tin  of  baby  food  and  swallow- 
ing a  tranquillizer ,  "never  again  to  agree 
to  a  six-thousand-mile  vacation  motor 
trip .'" 

Oil  our  trips  luy  wife  prepares  each 
morning  what  ive  laughingly  call  our 
early-morning  coffee:  a  decajjeined 
soluble  poirder,  ivith  saccharin  and 
powdered  cream,  all  dissoli  ed  in  water 
heated  with  an  electrode  plug-in 
'^sizzler.'' 

We're  gambling  the  Air  Force  will 
bring  our  son  and  his  little  family  home 
in  time  for  Christmas,  after  three  years 
in  Japan.  We  need  some  baby  pratde 
under  our  tree. 

Our  town  needs  a  zoo,  and  our 
town's  most  benevolent  ("roesus  has 
a  grandson  who  loves  animals  and 
tireams  secretly  of  being  a  naturalist. 
Such  things  coinciile  happily  only  in 
fid  ion. 

In  a  cabin  camp  2000  miles  from  home 
we  met  a  young  couple  who  live  in  our 
home  town  and  teach  school  in  two 
nearby  villages.  What  a  splendid  teaching 
team,  a  husband  and  wife! 

They  serve  you  wet  warm  wash- 
cloths wilh  gooey  foods  in  Bangkok, 
Spokane  and  Hong  Kong.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  fashion  more 
widely  with  barbecued  ribs,  fried 
chi«'ken  and  <'orn  on  the  cob. 

After  a  vacation  with  seventeen  pieces  of 
luggage  for  three  of  us,  we've  vowed  to  cut 
this  next  year  to  six  or  seven.  Most  of  'em 
were  small  pieces,  but  after  three  weeks  I 
hadn't  the  faintest  notion  where  to  fiitd  the 
after-shave  lotion. 

A  nun  on  a  ski  lift  was  smiling 
blissfully,  fifty  feet  above  the  moun- 
tainside, over  the  treetops,  in  an 
open  bucket  chair,  unstrapped.  She 
waved  as  we  passed  and  somehow  our 
smile  of  response  stuck  on  our  faces  a 
long  time. 

"I'd  enjoy  these  autumn  football  games 
more,"  muses  Peter  Comfort,  skimming 
leaves  off  his  swimming  pool,  "if  my  wife 
didn't  give  my  old  campus  sweethearts 
such  a  funny  look." 

Why  don't  the  Women  Voters  or 
L  niversity  Women  do  something  about 
the  ghastly  souvenirs  offered  tourists 
in  America?  Those  little  horrors  help 
spread  the  canards  about  American 
culture. 

I've  offered  our  youngest  a  $10  bonus 
for  every  A  he  gets  at  college  this 
semester,  $5  for  every  B.  Studying  cuts 
in  on  his  campustry,  hi-fi  and  bull- 
session  time;  perhaps  my  offer  is  hardly 
enough. 


Our  daughter  took  her  trio  of  tol 
for  more  polio  shots,  and  Pat,  fivi 
watched  the  doctor  stick  a  needle  inl 
sister  Tracy,  six  months.  "Come  or 
Suzi."  he  said,  "let's  get  out  of  here, 
and  dragged  her  to  the  car  and  locke 
the  doors.  It  took  two  nurses  t 
blarney  'em  out. 

/  ask  myself,  wotild  I  rather  see  te 
more  mountains  or  stroll  on  Fifi 
Ai^enue  from  34th  to  ,'>9th?  I  rev 
in  scenery,  one  facet  of  nature;  but 
like  to  look  at  people — they're  natui 
too.  *. 

« 

Each  golf-club  member  in  Ameitc 
would  adore  a  scorecard  of  his  hom 
links  like  Banff's,  each  of  the  eightee 
holes  illustrated  in  four  colors.  It'd  hel 
dream  every  stroke  afresh,  nearer  th  ' 
heart's  desire. 

A  young  couple  we  know  took 
honeymoon  job  as  lookouts  at  a  towt 
atop  a  mountain  in  a  faraway,  lonel 
national  forest.  1  wonder  if  either 
fed  up  and  told  the  other  to  go  dim 
a  tree. 

In  my  locked  hunting  cabinet  Pve  ac 
cutnulated  scores  of  old  shotgun  shells  c 
12,  16  and  20  gauge,  and  I'm  shooting  'ei 
all  off  tiow  in  practice.  Must  sharpen  ntf 
eye  for  that  duck-shooting  invitation  t 
Delaware,  where  the  city  fellers  are  sui 
marksmen. 

Every  city  needs  a  nearby  lake  bi 
enough  for  swimming,  sailing,  fishin 
and  water  skiing,  if  the  Almighty  i 
His  wisdom  will  permit  man  to  buili 
one.  Our  town  is  one  of  those  whic; 
expect  the  Almighty  alone  to  mani 
fest  the  miracle. 

Our  town  has  an  enviably  affectionat 
family;  their  secret  (the  wife  tells  me) 
they  never  conceal  their  fondness  fo 
each  other,  reveal  it  several  times  ever 
day.  (Even  the  kids'  for  pa  and  ma!) 

Greater  love  hath  no  son-in-la 
than  this:  that  his  mother-in-lai 
should  drag  a  boat  over  the  Rockit 
for  him.  {Maybe  our  Steve  will  sendu 
a  giant  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  trout.) 

You  will  enjoy  a  mild  revenge  on  th 
football  hero  of  your  college  days  wh( 
married  the  campus  beauty.  Ten  year 
later  at  home-coming,  he  shows  up  wit 
four  children  and  twe'nty-five  extr 
pounds. 

We  really  didn't  settle  the  problen 
of  spanking  at  our  bridge-table  clinic 
But  we  agreed  that  nothing  heavie 
than  a  bedroom  slipper  or  table 
tennis  paddle  should  be  used,  an< 
that  spankings  must  cease  when 
boy  is  stronger  or  bigger'n  his  dad. 

I  rebel  against  fifty-foot  lots;  they'n 
for  realty  profits,  not  for  living.  So  I'vi 
advised  a  newlywed  pair  of  house  hunter, 
who  plan  a  big  family  to  buy  two  smal 
adjoining  houses  and  connect  'em  with 
breezeway.  Thus :  a  hundred-foot  lot  aiK 
a  wing  for  themselves !  ^ 

.  .  .  When  our  youngest  and  I  boti 
bleed  a  little  as  he  learns  to  use  a  blaHt 
razor. 

.  .  .  Or  our  kindergartner  Pat  inakc^  i 
small  mistake  and  growls  wilh  self-disgust^ 
"I  goofed!"  P 

.  .  .  Or  my  Lady  Love  hangs  a  red  rib 
bon  on  a  low  attic  ceiling  to  save  mefron 
bumping  my  head  again. 

Then  I  understand  how  the  wholi 
human  comedy  repeats  inside  every  fantily , 
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THIS  MAY  WELL  BE  THE 


MOST  IMPORTANT  BEAUW  ANNOUNCEMENT 

YOU  WILL  EVER  READ 


Now-you  don't  have  to  let  skin  trouble-makers  damage 
the  fresh,  clear  look  of  your  complexion! 

Now— your  simple,  every-day  cleansing  care  can  actually  help 
purify  your  skin! 

Now— in  a  beauty  soap  famous  for  its  unusual  mildness,  you 
get  for  the  first  time  this  extraordinary  beauty  benefit:  a  new 


cream-enriched  lather  that  actually  helps  purify  your  skin! 
New-formula  Lux  lather  that  cream-softens  your  skin  ...  and 
purifies  away  complexion  trouble-makers. 

This  is  the  beauty  of  new  Lux!  Every  time  you  use  wonder- 
working new  Lux,  you're  actually  washing  your  way  to  a 
smoother  complexion  ...  a  more  beautifully  clear  complexion! 


SOPHIA  LOREN 
starring  in  the  Paramount  production 
"HELLER  WITH  A  GUN" 


'New  Lux  is  marvelous.  I  use  it  to  keep  my  complexion  soft,  smooth,  and 
best  of  all,  clearl"  — Sophia  Loren.  See  how  smooth,  how  beautifully 


clear  new  Lux  purifying  lather  helps  keep  your  complexion.  Today  see 
why  9  out  of  10  Hollywood  stars  are  so  enthusiastic  about  new  Luxl 


NEW  CREAM-ENRICHED  LUX 
WITH  PURIFYING  LATHER 


Lever  Brothers  unconditionally 
guarantees  you'll  be  delighted 
with  new  Lux  — or  you'll  be 
repaid  every  penny  you  spent! 
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LADIES'  HOME  100 


BE  REALLY  REFRESHED 


PAUSE  FOR  COKE 


Only  Coca-Cola  gives  you  the  cheerful  lift  that's  bright  and  lively. . .  the  cold  crisp  taste  that  m 
deeply  satisfies!  No  wonder  it's  the  real  refreshment . . .  anytime  . . .  anywhere!  Pause  ...  for  Coke 


Get  CoJ.-e  iv  King  Size,  too. 

Now  available  alviont  evrrijirhere. 


h'inij  •  Jteijiiliii 
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for  THE  PAUSE  THAT  REFRESHES 


"COKE"  IS  A  REOIl 


STEREO  TRADE-MARK.   COPYRIQHT         1969  THE  COCA-COLA  COMP 
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\BBOT  MILLS 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

Bv  (JOODRICII  C.  SCHAUFFLER.  M.D. 


her  hos  it  all  jiniirvtl  out,  Dnctttr. 
we  Illy  Ixihy  on  I  lit'  t  iifiity-sffoml. 
she  anil  ttailily  iroii't  hai  v  tit  rliaiifn- 
ans  for  llifir  trip.  Will  you  Irll  llie 
lal  to  I'xfK'i-l  nil'  on  thv  tiientv- 
d;  or  shall  1?" 

doctor's  first  patient  today  looked 
DUt  seventeen,  though  he  knew  she  was 
twenty-one.  Her  hair  was  in  a  pony 
d  she  had  ballet  slippers  on  her  feet, 
ice  was  so  childish  that  it  made  her 
ion  appear  incongruous. 
Jean  Harris"  face  was  radiant.  With 
of  eagerness,  she  plumped  herself 
on  the  straight-backed  chair  the  doc- 
jvided  for  his  more  pregnant  patients. 

all  settled.  Doctor!"  she  exclaimed, 
e  got  everything  under  control  now. 
)ing  to  have  my  baby  on  the  twenty- 
Will  you  call  the  hospital  to  expect 
in,  or  shall  I?" 
ait  a  minute,  Jean!"  the  doctor  pro- 
'You're  way  ahead  of  me.  Just  what 
i  all  about?" 

hy,  it's  about  mother's  corning  when 
by  is  born.  I  told  you  last  time  I  was 
vhat  a  stew  we  were  in  over  it.  Don't 
emember?  Mother  and  daddy  have 
ilanning  this  trip  for  months.  And  the 
ted  date  that  you  gave  me  for  the  baby 
things  up  horribly.  I  don't  know  what 
if  1  can't  have  mother  with  me  after 

'■  b>  is  born." 
1  not  sure  that  I  have  this  all  straight. 

Jill  mean  your  parents'  giving  up  their 

1,  no.  They  could  go  later.  But  they 
e  \  iKive  their  tickets  and  reservations. 
'  r  is  one  of  these  people  who  work 
:i  hmg  out  to  the  last  T,  and  it  makes  her 
'  IS  to  have  her  plans  upset." 
f  doctor  nodded.  "I  remember  now. 
J  I'm  glad  you  finally  have  it  all  figured 
t  He  glanced  at  Jean's  case  record.  "But 
II  the  twenty-second  isn't  the  estimated 
1"  gave  you.  And  as  I  told  you,  that  was 
l:in  estimate.  The  baby  may  decide  to 
i  sooner,  or  even  a  week  or  two  later. 
•I  ^\\\  have  to  fill  me  in  about  this  twenty- 

J  business." 
I;  doctor's  tone  was  indulgent.  He  al- 
>  felt  a  special  responsibility  for  these 
1  ',er  first  mothers.  And  Jean  Harris  was 
5  ature  than  most  girls  of  her  age.  Dur- 
I  le  months  Jean  had  been  coming  to 
f  or  prenatal  care,  the  doctor  had  de- 


duced that  this  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
fact  that  her  mother  had  been  accustomed  to 
making  Jean's  decisions  for  her. 

"Mother  has  figured  it  all  out.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  induce  the  baby  on  the  twenty- 
second.  That  way  she  will  be  able  to  get  back 
home  in  plenty  of  time  to  go  on  the  trip." 

"I  see,"  the  doctor  said  quietly.  "I'm  ter- 
ribly sorry,  Jean,  but  I  am  afraid  your  mother 
hasn't  got  it  quite  straight.  I  realize  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  "labor  by 
appointment.'  But  conscientious  obstetricians 
don"t  induce  labor  unless  there  is  some  good 
obstetrical  reason  for  it.  There  isn"t  any  ob- 
stetrical reason  so  far,  at  all,  in  your  case.  So 
I  couldn't  promise  to  induce  labor  on 
the  twenty-second  or  any  other  date.  Not  as 
things  stand  now,  at  any  rate."' 

Jean  looked  at  him  incredulously.  "Doc- 
tor, I  can't  ask  mother  to  change  her  plans! 
And  I've  been  counting  on  her  so!" 

"Well,  Jean,  I  think  possibly  people  don't 
always  weigh  values  carefully  in  these  situa- 
tions. Frankly,  your  reasons  for  setting  the 
birth  of  the  baby  on  a  certain  day  don't  seem 
as  important  to  me  as  the  things  I  have  to 
think  about  as  your  obstetrician.  We  simply 
can't  determine  in  advance  a  definite  date 
when  you  will  be  ready.  When  your  uterus 
will  be  'ripe,'  as  we  obstetricians  say.  That  is 
very  important  in  artificial  induction  of  la- 
bor, even  when  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
doing  it.  We  doctors  aren't  at  all  keen  about 
the  use  of  inductions  just  for  convenience. 
Whether  it's  for  the  convenience  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  of  the  doctor." 

"But  you  told  me  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
normal  for  the  baby  to  come  any  time  within 
ten  days  of  the  estimated  date!  The  twenty- 
second  is  just  ten  days  ahead  of  the  estimated 
date  you  gave  me.  So  what's  wrong  with  it?" 

"I  was  talking  then,  Jean,  about  your  going 
into  labor  naturally.  We  don't  pretend  we 
can  name  the  day  any  closer  than  that  We 
simply  feel  that  within  those  limits  the  baby 
won't  be  either  premature  or  overly  mature. 
Postmature,  we  call  it,  when  the  baby  re- 
mains in  the  womb  too  long.  Even  so,  it's  a 
generalization.  And  when  I  gave  you  that 
information,  I  wasn't  thinking  in  terms  of 
induction  at  all." 

Jean's  lower  lip  quivered,  tears  came  to 
her  eyes.  "Well,  Doctor.  I  don't  think  you're 
fair!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  do  it  for  your 
other  patients.  Why  won't  you  do  it  for  me?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  30 


Mommy  and  me  in  (^^^a/i/e^ 

Wasn't  it  delicious  of  Carter's  to  make  us  matching  pajamas  and  gowns  in 
candy-apple  colors!  Carter's  took  the  softest  cotton  knit  that  was  ever  Carter- 
Set  not  to  shrink  out  of  fit .  .  .  gave  it  the  perkiest  print  this  side  of  a  party  .  .  . 
made  it  into  the  prettiest,  ruffliest  fashions  that  never  needed  ironing! 

Mother's  Talisman  Print  gown:  Sizes  34-42.  $6.00.  Daughter's  Talisman 

Print  pajamas:  Sizes  3-16  yrs.  $4.00.  Both  also  available  in  blue. 
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Tastes  as  fresh  and  moist  tomorroiv 
as  the  day  you  bake! 

NEW  BETTY  CROCKER 

COUNTRY  KITCHEN  RECIPE 

CAKE  MIXES 
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Bcitjj  Croclxcr  says. 


A  new  moisture  secret  makes 
our  Country  Kitchen  Recipe 
Cakes  melt  in  your  mouth 
like  homemade  butter  cake! 


"Melts  in  your  mouth  like  home- 
made butter  cake!"  "Stays  fresh  as 
any  homemade  cake!"  "Tastes  so 
rich  and  moist  and  good  my  hus- 
band  ate  three  pieces!" 

That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  our 
home  testers  have  been  writing  iis 
about  our  new  Betty  Crocker 
Coimtry  Kitchen  Cakes. 

We've  never  had  a  mix  tliat 
bakes  a  cake  Hke  this  before.  For 
the  good  cooks  in  our  Betty  Crocker 
kitchens  and  our  good  research 
people  have  put  their  heads  to- 
gether to  make  your  favorite  cake 
mixes  better  than  ever. 

We've  made  the  flour  softer  than 
ever,  we've  made  the  sugar  finer 
than  ever,  we've  found  a  new  rich, 
creamy  shortening.  We've  come  up 
with  a  Avonderful  new  way  to  pre- 
cream  all  these  good  ingredients 
for  you.  And  it  all  adds  up  to  a  rich, 
moist,  tender,  honest-to-goodness- 
homemade  kind  of  cake. 


Find  out  for  yourself.  It's  one- 
step-easy!  For  you  put  everything 
into  the  bowl  at  once— your  cake 
mix,  your  two  fresh  eggs  and  water. 
Isn't  that  nice  and  simple?  And 
isn't  it  wonderful  to  have  the  batter 
fluff  up  thick  and  rich  in  just  four 
minutes,  ready  to  bake  a  cake  as 
fresh  and  moist  and  just  plain  good 
as  grandmother  s  best  butter  cake? 

Look  at  the  actual  photograph 
of  the  eight  cakes  on  this  page  — 
we  baked  every  one  from  our  new 
Country  Kitchen  Recipe  Mixes. 
Pick  the  one  you  like  best  — and 
bake  it  up  for  your  family  tonightl 

Homemade  moist! 
Homemade  rich! 
Homemade  tender! 
Homemade  good! 

That's  our  Country  Kitchen  Cake 
—we  guarantee  it  on  every  package! 


Look  for  these  new  packages  at  your  grocery  store 


 * 

White  Cake 

Devils  Food 


(liiocolateMalt 

ColaTnixSufLPumc 


Yellow  Cai<e 


Peanut  Deliglit 


\  Actual  photograph  of  our  eight  new  Betty  Croclccr  Country  Kitchen  Cakes. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl'  > 


Lovely  Hew  Shelves  For  Many  Home  Uses! 


Stacking  Shelves 

Made  of  a  New  Rigid  Plastic, 
Beautiful  Polypropylene 

Permanent  high  luster  finish  washes  iC 
easily.  Will  not  scratch  floors  or  walls. 
Durable,  lightweight,  built  to  last.  Each 
unit  18'/j"  long  x  9%"  widex  1 1%"  high. 
Can  be  stacked  as  many  units  high  and 
wide  as  desired.  In  lovely  colors:  Spice 
Brown,  Sea  Foam  Green,  lemon  Yellow. 
Two  units  with  Top  Cover  as  shown,  $9.95. 
Three  units  with  Top  Cover,  $13.95. 


ALL  THi  WAYS  YOU  CAN  USI  THIMI 


IN  THE  NURSERY 

DIAPERS— POWDERS  — TOYS 


FOR  THE  WORKSHOP 

TOOLS  -  SUPPLIES 


IN  THE  FAMILY  ROOM 

MAGAZINES  — BOOKS 


Get  Yours  Now  At  Leading  Department,  Hardware,  Furniture,  Variety  Stores 


REPUBLIC  MOLDING  CORPORATION 

6465  N.  AVONDALE    •    CHICAGO  31,  ILLINOIS 


EXTRA  MONEY! 

KAHN  extra  money  by  selling  sub.scriptions 
to  Curtis  publications  and  other  popular  mag- 
azines in  your  spare  time.  For  details  wrili-  to: 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

8S3  Independence  Square  Pliiladelphia  5.  Penna. 


It's  peaceful,  yet  adventuresome.  It's 
different  from  anything  you've  ever 
known,  yet  it's  wfiat  you  always  dreamed 
about.  It's  an  exciting  new  waterfront  community; 
ready  now,  not  promised  for  tomorrow.  An  endless 
variety  of  beautiful  tiomes;  miles  and  miles  of  land- 
scaped streets  and  wide  water- 
ways —  boatmg,  fishing,  bathing 
—  all  in  a  luxurious  Country 
Club  setting— with  much,  much 
more  to  come! 


Send  for  the  most  exciting  book 

of  its  kind  ever  written!  — 
"THE  CAPE  CORAL  JTORY" 


It's  youn  tor  the  asking—  f 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  '-Oi^'i^j 


Send  No  Money,  Please 
</4  acre  Homesltes 
for  as  little  as 


»20 


DOWN, 

PER  MONTH! 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MEMBER 

lee  County  and  FT  Myerv  -  Dodc  County  •  Floritto  Stole 

I  tvlAlU  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  1 

I     Gulf  Guaranty  Land  &  Title  Co.,  Dept.  W34  ' 

1771  N.  Tamiami  Trail,  Fort  Myers,  Florida 
I  Please  rush  my  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cape  Coral 
I    Story"  in  full  color. 


Hon 


City  Zone. . .  .  Stole  . 


Learn  the 

SECRETS 


of  gift  wrapping 
from 


the  complete  gift-wrap  line 

Become  a  gift-wrap  "expert"  over- 
night! Get  the  new  RIppl-Tie  in- 
struction booklet  and  then  shop 
for  Rippl-Tie  curling  ribbons, 
ready-made  bows,  and  beautiful 
decorative  papers  at  retailers 
everywhere.  Make  every  Christmas 
gift  a  thing  of  beauty. 


Write  now 
for  booklet ! 
Send  IOC  to 


RIPPL-TIE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1940  N.  Waslitenaw,  Cliicaeo  47.  Illinois 

I  enclose  lOt  in  coin  tot  gilt  wrapping 
booklet. 


Name. 


Address. 
Oily 


Zone  State 
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"Of  course  I  do  it.  when  I  have  cause  to. 
But  not  when  patients  are  as  normal  and 
healthy  as  you  are.  Where  did  you  get  such  an 
idea,  anyhow?" 

"Nancy  Wilson  is  your  patient,  isn't  she?" 

"Indeed  she  is.  I've  attended  her  in  three 
deliveries." 

"Well" — triumphantly — "I  met  Nancy  Wil- 
son at  a  luncheon  the  other  day.  She  was  tell- 
ing us  all  about  how  you  induced  her  third 
baby  and  how  wonderful  it  was.  There's  a  new 
method,  I  remember,  with  a  funny  name.  'Pit 
drip.'  You  gave  Nancy  a  big  talk  about  how 
much  better  and  safer  it  was  than  the  old  ways 
of  inducing  labor!" 

The  doctor  smiled.  "I  don't  blame  you  for 
thinking  you  have  put  me  on  the  spot.  But  let 
me  tell  you  something  about  Nancy  Wilson's 
case.  To  begin  with,  she  lives  about  forty  miles 
out  of  town.  She  has  very  fast  labors,  with 
practically  no  warning.  E\en  in  her  first  labor, 
the  tendency  to  stretch  was  so  marked  that  we 
had  to  do  a  much  wider  episiotomy  than  usual 
to  avoid  it.  Her  second  labor  was  even  worse 
in  that  respect.  We  didn't  want  her  to  deliver 
her  third  baby  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  or 
perhaps  all  alone  out  there  in  the  country. 

"That  was  one  reason  why  I  induced  labor 
in  her  case.  There  were  some  others  that  I 
won't  go  into.  But  an  important  factor  was 
that  Nancy's  uterus  was  completely  ready  for 
artificial  induction.  In  fact,  she  had  had  some 
good  contractions  and  a  little  show  of  blood 
before  we  even  began  the  pit  drip." 

"What  is  the  pit  drip  anyway?  I  didn't  catch 
all  that  Nancy  said  about  it.  Somebody  else 
started  talking  to  me  Just  then.  But  I  know  you 
talked  it  up  to  Nancy  Wilson!" 

"The  "pit'  is  short  for  a  pituitary  hormone, 
called  pitocin  or  oxytocin.  The  'drip'  part 


Truth  is  the  hardest  missile  one  can 
be  pelted  with.  george  eliot 


means  that  it  is  administered  intravenously,  in 
a  steady  drip.  The  hormone  stimulates  the 
muscle  of  the  uterus  to  the  point  of  contracting 
artificially.  The  "drip'  arrangement  permits  us 
to  give  the  drug  slowly,  in  absolutely  con- 
trolled doses. 

"Under  the  conventional  methods  of  induc- 
tion, stimulation  was  originated  by  separate 
hypos.  After  that  the  uterus  had  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  on,  on  its  own.  And 
the  divided  doses  were  less  safe.  The  pit  drip 
enables  us  to  continue  the  artificial  stimula- 
tion throughout  labor  safely,  if  the  uterus  con- 
tinues to  be  lazy.  I  call  it  'chaperoning  the 
labor.'  Sometiines  we  carry  it  on  even  after  the 
baby  is  delivered,  in  order  to  help  bring  the 
afterbirth,  or  placenta;  and  to  insure  the  late 
contractions  which  stop  the  bleeding.  This  is 
why  the  pit  drip  is  better  and  safer  than  the  old 
methods. 

"The  joker  here,  though,  is  that  Nancy  Wil- 
son didn't  have  the  pit  drip  at  all.  I  told  her  in 
advance  that  we  might  use  it.  But  she  didn't 
need  it.  She  delivered  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  after  only  two  tiny  hypos  of  pituitary." 

"Oh,"  said  Jean.  "I  didn't  hear  her  tell  that. 
Just  heard  her  rave  on  about  how  wonderful 
you  had  said  the  pit  drip  was  for  inducing 
labor." 

"The  pit  drip  is  a  big  advance  over  the 
former  methods.  It  is  very  useful  when  labor 
does  have  to  be  indticed.  But  when  everything 
is  normal  and  right,  we  doctors  know  that 
Mother  Nature's  way  is  much  the  best  for  our 
patient  and  her  baby  too.  Your  parents 
wouldn't  want  you  to  take  unnecessary  risks, 
would  they?" 

"Of  course  they  wouldn't.  Doctor!" 

"Suppose  they  realized  that  'labor  by  ap- 
pointment,' when  the  uterus  isn't  ripe,  and 
there  is  no  obstetrical  reason  for  it,  can  add 
unnecessary  dangers  for  a  mother  or  baby. 
Maybe  for  both.  Don't  you  think  they  might 
look  at  their  own  situation  ditlerently?" 

"I  suppose  they  would,"  Jean  said  reluc- 
tantly. "But  what  can  I  tell  them?  When 
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NEW-TRITIOUS  TREAT! 


Split  pea  soup,  country  style 

Cover  with  6  cups  Herb-Ox  Chicken 
Bouillon:  1  cup  quick-cooking  dried 
yellow  split  peas:  1  cup  chopped 
onion;  Vz  cup  chopped  carrot;  1  bay 
leaf;  1  tsp.  salt.  Simmer,  covered  for 
1  hour,  or  until  peas  are  tender. 
Slice  and  add:  3  cooked  frank- 
furters. 4  servings. 

Herb-Ox  Cubes  have  so  many  uses 
—as  soup  and  gravy  stock,  to  sim- 
mer with  low-cost  meats  for  added 
tastiness.  Low  in  calories,  high  in 
flavor,  they  add  zest  to  any  recipe. 

FREE:  Money-saving  recipe 
booklet.  Write  to  the  Pure 
Food  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  Z-1, 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  |"^Hii> 


Sheets  and 
Pillow  Cases 


For  you 
your  family 
your  jruests 

For  6-cup  sample,  send  10;  to 
R.  C.  BIGELOW,  INC.,  Dept.  LN 
15  Merwin  St.,  Norwolk,  Conn.  


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 

refreshing,  calorie-free 


^  SWEETENER 


BOUILLON  CUBES 


SPRINGMAID 
COTTONS 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Recofnmetided  by  doctots  for 
diabetics,  overweights  and  lo-cal- 
USf nsno beverages, 
?     ••      •■    desserts, cooking.  Pure.  Harmless. 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


BER,  1959 


nm'Mashed  Potatoes 
wiflireal  dig-in  flavor! 


SezWho? 

Maslied-potato  -lovers,  that's  who  J 
T^wioe  as  many  clioose  French's 
as  any  other  instant  potato  i 


M-M-M-BOY!  Company-dinner  mashed  potatoes  with  real  because  French's  has  that  wonderful  Idaho  texture,  that  extra- 
dig-in  flavor!  And  you  can  whip  up  French's  in  seconds— with  delicious  Idaho  flavor.  Just  let  ijour  family  taste  'em.  See 
no  peeling,  no  cooking,  no  mashing!  Absolutely  delicious—     why  mashed-potato-lovers  love  French's  best  of  all! 

I  ■  and  in  seconds  -  you  can  whip  up  an  elegant  big  dish 
(P  FRENCH'S  INSTANT  MASHED  POTATO 


EVEN  FANCY  DRESS -UP  DISHES  ARE  EASY  WITH  FRENCH'S 


POTATO  AND  CHEESE  BAKE- golden  and 
bubbly.  Whip  up  French's  and  spoon  half  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish.  Dot  with  pieces  of  sliced 
cheese.  Add  rest  of  French's  and  dot  with  more 
cheese— or  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Pop 
into  hot  oven  till  cheese  melts.  De-licious! 


IMPERIAL  POTATOES  -  great  with  steak!  Whip  up 
French's.  Stir  in  one  beaten  egg  yolk  per  4-serving 
envelope.  Spoon  in  swirly  mounds  onto  greased  cookie 
sheet.  Brush  with  egg  white  beaten  with  1  tsp.  water, 
sprinkle  with  onion  salt.  Brown  quickly  in  hot  oven. 
So  good- and  French's  makes  'em  so  easy! 


Guoranteed  by 
k  Good  Housekeeping  . 
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3 


P-l— for  Pineapple 
L-l— for  Lime 
Pi -Li  (say  "pie...  lie") 
Delicious  New  drink 
for  meals  or  snacks. 


.     ^    _    .   ^  ^  .  *  -        *  #  ^  A  *  ^.fc.  >    GIVE 'EM  ALL  THEY  WANT!  Stokely  drinks  are 
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j  Sm     The  kids  with  the  Vernell's 
B  ermints  in  their  lunch  boxes  are  the 
<r  of  the  crowd!  So  full  of  extra  energy 
10  GOOD!  Pure  creamery  butter 
id  other  premium  ingredients. 

Vernells 

otBUTiER  minis 

/ANILLA  or  CHOCOLATE 

/ernell-Thompson  Candy  Co.,  Seattle 


IPPORTUNITY 

F  YOU  want  extra  money  and  have 
free  time  to  put  to  use,  this  is  for 
u!  Spend  your  spare  time  talcing 
ders  for  magazine  subscriptions — 
d  earning  generous  commissions. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
[  a  postal.  In  return,  we  will  send 
u  our  offer  with  starting  supplies, 
om  then  on,  YOU  are  the  boss! 
ibscription  work  of  this  type  can  be 
rried  on  right  from  your  own  home. 
>  an  independent  representative,  you 
y  work  whenever  it  is  most  con- 
nient  for  you. 

Information  and  supplies  are  sent 
no"  obligation  to  you.  Write  that 
stal  today  to  Joe  Disque, 

■rtis  circulation  company 

Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


PUT  A  STOP  TO 

CONSTIPATION 
MISERY"! 

li  ons  of  people  have  found  it  is 
u:  unnecessary  to  suffer  cramps, 
ei  achy  digestive  upset  and  other 
li  rable  results  of  taking  a  laxative, 
it  18  same  time  they  get  prompter, 
K :  dependable  results  than  from 
tl  •  laxatives. 

'  ley  use  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tab- 
Jt  the  pure  vegetable  "prescription" 
01  lining  the  ingredient  "of  greatest 
a^j"  for  relieving  intestinal  over- 
ei  .'ness  present  in  most  constipation, 
^r  her  ingredient  promotes  flow  of 
nlitinal  lubricant  to  soften  dry, 
la  ened  wastes.  No  griping.  No 
tc  ach  distress  because  it  works  in 
01  '■  lower  down. 

oved  58%  more  effective  than  6 
laxatives  in  hospital  test.  Ask 
Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  at  any 
-tore. 
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mother  gets  an  idea  in  her  head,  like  my  hav- 
ing mv  baby  on  the  twenty-second,  it  isn't  easy 
to  get  it  out.  Nancy  Wilson  didn't  have  any 
trouble.  Why  is  it  so  dangerous,  anyway?" 

"The  most  common  thing— and  it  can  be 
very  upsetting  too— is  that  labor  may  not  start 
as  a  result  of  the  artificial  stimulation.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  doctor  then  to  tell  just  what  is 
happening.  In  simple  cases,  we  are  not  justified 
in  using  radical  methods  to  get  labor  going. 
For  example,  we  rarely  puncture  the  bag  of 
waters  in  such  cases.  You  wouldn't  like  it  a  bit 
if  you  had  to  go  home  from  the  hospital  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  discomfort  and  indeci- 
sion. Neither  would  your  family.  It's  a  rather 
irritating  process,  you  see.  It  has  to  be." 

"Is  that  the  only  danger?" 

"Indeed  it  isn't.  Since  we  fortunately  don't 
have  to  worry  about  these  dangers  where  you 
are  concerned,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
them.  One  serious  accident  that  may  result 
from  needless  induction  attempts  is  what  we 
call  'prolapse  of  the  cord.'  You  remember 
what  I  told  you  on  your  last  visit  about  the 
breaking  of  the  bag  of  waters?  In  a  normal 
childbirth  that  happens  spontaneously,  at  the 
time  when  it  should  happen.  Sometimes  we 
doctors  break  it  artificially,  if  we  think  it  advis- 
able, and  if  conditions  are  right.  In  induction, 
though,  it  may  happen  by  itself,  before  the 
baby's  head  is  engaged  tightly  enough  in  the 
birth  canal.  Then  it  may  cause  a  swift  gush  of 
fluid  that  washes  down  the  umbilical  cord  in 


front  of  the  baby.  When  the  baby's  head  en- 
ters the  canal  it  presses  directly  on  the  cord, 
impairing  or  even  shutting  off  the  baby's  circu- 
lation. "Strangulating  the  circulation,'  we  call 
it.  This  can  create  a  real  emergency. 

"There  is  another  situation  which  arises  far 
too  commonly.  It  is  when  induction  is  under- 
taken but  is  only  partially  successful.  The 
uterus  does  not  function  well.  The  bag  of  wa- 
ters breaks  or  has  been  punctured  artificially. 
The  patient  may  go  along  without  anything 
very  definite  happening  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours.  I've  known  women  to  go 
forty-eight  hours,  where  good  judgment  has 
not  been  used.  Still  there  is  no  effective  labor. 
Finally  the  patient  may  have  to  have  a  Cae- 
sarean  section,  made  more  dangerous  because 
of  these  unnatural  circumstances.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  so  often  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  commonest  serious  concern  about  induc- 
tion. There  may  have  to  be  a  consultation.  A 
more  difficult  type  of  Caesarean  may  be  re- 
quired. This  possibility  is  a  main  reason  why 
we  doctors  don't  like  to  induce  labor  unless  we 
feel  that  not  to  induce  it  would  be  even  more 
dangerous  for  the  patient. 

"There  is  still  another  reason  why  we  don't 
do  it  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 
Pituitary,  under  the  very  best  circumstances, 
occasionally  has  serious  results  of  its  own. 
Some  people  have  an  idiosyncrasy  to  it.  In 
such  cases  the  most  minute  dosage  may  cause 
sudden  strong  contractions  of  the  uterine 
muscle.  Occasionally  this  actually  causes  the 
uterus  to  rupture,  or  damages  the  baby's  head. 
Either  one  is  real  tragedy,  Jean,  believe  me. 
And  it  can  happen  even  with  the  pit  drip." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  mother  doesn't  know  about 
these  things,"  Jean  said.  "What  I  can't  see  is 
how  you  ever  dare  to  induce  labor  at  all. 
What's  so  wonderful  about  the  pit  drip  if  these 
accidents  can  occur?" 

"Because  there  are  certain  conditions  that 
are  more  dangerous  to  the  mother  or  baby 
than  induction.  Then  the  pit  drip  becomes  a 
very  useful  and  relatively  safe  procedure.  Let 
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The  newest,  most  thrilling 
desserts  are  chiffon... 


make  them  in  minutes  with  JelI-0  Chiffon  Pie  Filling 


Swirled  Lemon- Chiffon  Pie  Easy!  Make  Jell-0  Lemon  Chiffon  Pie 
Fining  according  to  simple  package  directions.  Pile  high  and  in 
your  favorite  pie  shell.  Place  3^  cuj)  strawberry  preserves  over  top 
and  swirl  into  pie  filling  with  a  spatula.  Chill  until  set. 


Black  Cherry- Chiffon  Whip  Drain  one  can 
dark  sweet  cherries.  Whip  up  Strawberry 
Chiffon  using  cup  of  cherry  juice  instead 
of  cold  water.  Fold  in  H  tsp.  almond  extract 
and  1  cup  choj)ped  cherries.  Spoon 
into  dessert  dishes.  Chill  until  set. 


JELLO 


PI  LLI  N  G 

No  Cooler 


10 


THREE 

H»V0«S 


Jell-O  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Corporation 
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Chun  King  CdfUch:<- .-•c  ^incken  Chow  Mein!  Perfect  for 
an  easy  TV  supper  .  .  .  tor  a  quick  "shopping  night"  din- 
ner .  .  .  for  a  special  Sunday  night  snack.  And  it's  so 


to  took  1^^^^ 


s  (yv^ 


\fljOJM. 


simple — ready  in  minutes.  Just  heat  and  serve  over  crunchy 
Chun  King  Chow  Mein  Noodles.  The  flavory  season- 
ing .  .  .  Chun  King  Soya  Sauce,  of  course! 


IN  THE  TOP  CAN,  rich  savory  sauce  with  ten- 
der chicken  and  luscious  mushrooms. 

IN  THE  LOWER  CAN,  crisp  Oriental  vegetables. 
Crunchy  water  chestnuts,  succulent  bean 
sprouts,  green  celery,  onions,  sweet  red  peppers. 

You  combine  the  contents  of  the  two  cans. 
Simply  drain  the  vegetables,  heat  together 
with  the  chicken-mushroom  sauce . . .  for  superb 
"just-made"  chow  mein! 

Try  these,  too:  Chun  King  Mushroom  Chow 
Mein,  Chun  King  Beef  Chop  Suey  .  .  .  both  in 

the  exclusive  patented 

DIVIDER-PAK 


® 

. . .  the  crisp  and  f  lavory 
chow  mein  you  take  home 
from  your  food  market ! 

We're  so  sure  you'll  like 
it  best  that  Chun  King 
m 


oest  mat  unun  iving 
akes  this  happy  offer 


Get  your  dessert 


7^7 


S   You  buy  the  chow  J"  • 

buy  theTsS 


endini  to  .  hi'*'''^^  you  like  "s 


V  Ch™k1«''o""=^;;'^«  ^  sure  von'n 
HOW.  s   r  «*-or:  • 


Offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1959 


you  paid  for  7f  n- 

costs  more  we'  /p"'  4«^■•f  your  dessert 

insteidrOsenTff'       ^^EE  NOODr 
from       C„tN%r''??.  "Chun  Kwf  ? 
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Rich  lasting  colors 
are  traditional 
with  Pendleton 

For  generations  Pendleton  shirts  have  been 
favorites — and  now  the  younger  generation  demands 
his,  patterned  after  Dad's.  Pendleton  uses  only 
virgin  wool — dyes,  spins,  weaves  and  tailors  it 
to  a  90-year-old  tradition.  Quality  woolens  take  and 
hold  the  richest  of  colors,  such  as  these  inspired  by 
colorful  Oregon  country.  Next  time  you  shop  for  shirts, 
insist  on  Pendletons. 

Men's  Sportshirt  13.95  •  Boys'  Sportshirt  12.95 
Flannel  Slacks  22.95 

AT  FINE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 

There  is  only  one  Pendleton  .  .  .  always  virgin  wool 

For  additional  informofion  write  Dept.  M-6,  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills,  Portland  4,  Oregon 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33 

US  say  that  the  expectant  mother  has  diabetes. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  babies  of 
diabetic  mothers  often  become  dangerously 
big  and  sometimes  undergo  rather  dreadful 
changes.  That  is  why  we  frequently  speed  up 
their  deliveries. 

"Some  patients  develop  early  signs  of  tox- 
emia—we call  it  pre-eclampsia  in  that  stage. 
Babies  of  these  mothers  quite  frequently  get 
into  trouble  along  toward  the  last.  The  moth- 
er's own  life  may  be  endangered  as  well.  Deliv- 
ery seems  to  clear  up  the  toxemia  at  once,  and 
the  baby  has  a  much  better  chance  for  survival. 

"Then,  too,  we  sometimes  think  it  is  wise  to 
induce  labor  if  the  patient  goes  too  far  past  her 
estimated  delivery  date.  By  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks,  let  us  say.  Postmaturity  may  be  a 
rather  serious  business  for  the  baby  in  certain 
cases.  We  can  make  tests  which  tell  us  if  post- 
maturity is  having  unfavorable  effects  on  the 
baby.  If  it  is,  induction  may  be  clearly  indi- 
cated. Besides,  in  these  cases  the  uterus  is 
more  likely  to  be  ripe." 

Jean's  eyes  lighted  up.  "Is  there  a  chance 
that  my  baby  might  go  overtime?  Perhaps  my 
folks  could  be  back  from  their  trip?" 

The  doctor  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
heartily.  "You  don't  give  up  an  idea  easily 
yourself,  Jean,  do  you,  once  it  is  lodged  in  that 
stubborn  little  head  of  yours?  We  may  or  may 
not  be  right  in  estimating  your  due  date.  But 
you  are  so  healthy  and  normal  in  every  way 
that  I  see  very  little  chance  for  any  abnormal 
developments  in  your  case. 

"Just  remember  that  at  the  very  best,  even 
the  pit  drip  isn't  as  good  as  normal  labor. 
Besides,  there  is  a  peculiar  psychology  which 


The  only  moral  letton  which  Is  suited 
for  a  child — the  most  Important  let- 
son  for  every  time  of  life — Is  this: 
"Never  hurt  anybody."  rousseau 


arises  when  induction  is  used  for  convenience 
alone.  If  anything  serious  were  to  happen,  pit 
drip  would  be  blamed,  no  matter  what  the  real 
cause  was.  You  and  I  might  have  to  face  criti- 
cism for  'forcing  the  baby,'  whether  we  de- 
served it  or  not.  I've  seen  that  happen  plenty 
of  times,  and  it's  not  nice!  Incidentally,  how 
does  your  husband  feel  about  all  this?" 

"Well,  Phil  hasn't  been  too  enthusiastic 
about  the  induction  idea,"  Jean  confessed.  "It 
was  just  that  mother  was  so  set  on  it."  Jean's 
face  became  radiant  again,  as  a  new  hope 
struck  her.  "Maybe  you  will  find  my  uterus  is 
ripe  today!  That  would  solve  everything." 

The  doctor,  laughing  harder  still,  shook  his 
head.  "I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't,  Jean.  We  will 
have  to  wait  just  the  same  until  Mother  Nature 
is  completely  ready.  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten 
you,  Jean — and  I  guess  I  haven't.  I  don't  ordi- 
narily discuss  this  sort  of  thing  with  a  patient. 
Anyway,  not  at  such  length.  But  you  really 
ought  to  realize  how  lucky  you  are  in  the  pros- 
pect of  having  your  baby  in  the  normal,  natu- 
ral way.  It  is  still  the  best  way,  no  matter  how 
many  clever  devices  we  doctors  may  contrive 
for  helping  women  to  whom  Nature  hasn't 
been  as  kind  as  she  has  been  to  you. 

"If  you'd  like  me  to,  I'll  be  glad  to  call  your 
mother  on  the  phone  and  tell  her  what  I've 
just  told  you." 

"Oh,  I  can  handle  mother.  Doctor,  now 
that  you've  given  me  the  ammunition,"  Jean 
said  confidently.  "That  part  about  maybe 
damaging  the  baby's  head  or  strangling  its 
circulation  ought  to  do  it.  And  Phil  will  be  a 
lot  happier.  Frankly,  he  hated  the  idea  of  in 
duction."  Then  Jean  exclaimed,  as  though  a 
great  light  had  dawned  upon  her,  "After  all, 
it's  our  baby !  I  guess  we're  entitled  to  have  it 
the  way  we  want  to,  aren't  we?" 

The  doctor  appeared  to  ponder  the  qucs 
tion,  then  nodded  solemn  agreement.  "I  think 
you  are,  Jean.  And  when  your  mother  sees  the 
dandy  baby  I  expect  you  and  Mother  Nature 
to  deliver  between  you,  I  believe  she'll  be  rec 
onciled  to  changing  her  plans  for  the  trip!" 


Next  month  Dr.  SchauRlcr  discusses  the  problem  of 
nat-chcstcdncss. 
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OcoajCj^  your  best 
moisturizer 

When  your  hands  are  rough,  red  and  dry, 
dermatologists  say  they  lack  moisture,  not 
natural  oils.  Chamberlain's  clear  Golden 
Touch  Hand  Lotion  contains  not  one  but 
iwo  of  the  most  effective  humectants 
known  to  science.  Humectants  are  amaz- 
ing clear  fluids  which  control  the  delicate 
moisture  balance  of  your  skin  by  prevent- 
ing the  evaporation  of  vital  skin  moisture. 

The  secret  of  soft,  smooth,  lovely  hands 
is  moisture  balance.  Get  clear,  moisturiz- 
ing Chamberlain's  Hand  Lotion  today.  At 
all  toiletry  counters. 

CHAMBERLAIN'S 

your  best  hand  lotion 
WHY  NOT  EARN  MOREi 

You  can  easily  earn  extra  money  by  selling  magazine  subf 
scriptions  in  your  spare  time.  Thousands  of  our  reprel 
sentatives  made  their  start  by  asking  for  our  generouJ 
commission  offer.  No  obligation.  Address  a  postal  today| 

CURTISICIRCULATION  COMPANY 

852  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  Penntylvanta 


VARICOSi 
VEINS  I 

Tired  Legs,  Leg  Cramps  Relieve 
^^^^ 

51  GAUGE  ELASTIC  STOCKING) 

Nylon,  full-feeled,  f ull-fa>hiened.  So  sheer,  they  lool 
like  regular  nylons  —  yet  give  comfortable,  uniforrf 
support.  No  overhose  needed.  In  French  Nudq 
White,  Black.  At  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort*  Shopel 
Drug,  Dept.,  Surgical  Supply  Stores.  $12.95  paiil 
Free  booklet— Dr.  Scholl's,  Dept.  E2,  Chicago  10,  Di 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surger)^ 

STOPS  ITCH— RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  «| 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonisHj 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and|<| 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliev 
ing  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage! 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  -  results  were  sfjl 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish* 
ing  statements  like  "Piles  have  ceasetj 
to  be  a  problem!"  | 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substanci 
(Bio-Dyne®)  -  discovery  of  a  world' 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  it. 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under  thtj 
name  Preparation  H  '".  Ask  for  it  at  al 
drug  counters  —  money  back  guarantee 
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(  ristmas  cards  are  a  family  affair,  so  select  several  of 
tise  "Solid  Packs"  (25  of  one  design  to  each  package) 
s  all  those  Christmas  angels  in  your  household  will 
lye  an  assortment  from  which  to  choose. 

Ml  22  designs  shown  here  are  charmingly  original, 
hutifiilly  colored  and  priced  at  a  sweet-and-low  S2. 


Other  Norcross  "Solid  Packs",  each  containing  25  of 
one  design,  range  from  SI  to  S4.75. 

Names  may  be  imprinted  at  only  a  slight  extra  cost. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  the  cards  which  you  have  chosen, 
take  this  magazine  with  you  and  show  this  page  to  your 
favorite  dealer.  They're  at  better  stores  everywhere. 


©  NORCROSS.  INC. 


The  nicest  cards  on  the  rack  have  the  INI  on  the  back 


NORCROSS 


Only 

4-HOUR 


Full 

lO-HOUR 

relief  with 
VapoRub 


NEVER  GO  TO  BED 
WITH  A  COLD 

...without  Vicks  VapoRub 


Only  the  VapoRub  way  gives  lO-hour  "sleep-thru"  relief  in  nose,  throat, 
chest... works  more  than  twice  as  long  as  aspirin  or  cold  tablets 


Why  wake  up  couirhinp:  and  con- 
gested in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  you  have  a  cold?  Make  sure 
you  get  aU-nig}it  relief— not  just 
the  4-hour  action  of  tablets. 

Rub  your  chest,  throat  and  neck 
with  soothing  Vicks  VapoRub.  In- 
stantly, its  comforting  warmth 
eases  your  tight  sore  muscles  as  no 
tablet  can.  Rub  it  over  painfully 
congested  sinuses,  too  . . .  dab  it  in 
the  nose  to  breathe  easier  fast. 


For  10  full  hours,  penetrating 
vapor  medications  relieve  inside 
congested  head  passages,  sore 
throat,  deep  inside  congested  bron- 
chial areas.  All  night,  VapoRub 
works  to  clear  mucus,  calm  coughs, 
break  up  congestion.  Helps  you 
sleep  undisturbed  and  wake  up 
feeling  so  much  better. 

For  every  cold,  for  all  the  family, 
remember  . . .  never  go  to  bed  with 
a  cold  without  Vicks  VapoRub. 


Medicates  cold  congested 
nose,  throat,  chest 

all  at  once  ...  all  night 
long.  VapoRub's  deep  pene- 
trating vapor  medications 
start  relieving  in  7  seconds, 
keep  on  relieving  for  10 
hours.  Nothing  to  over- 
stimulate  you  or  upset  your 
stomach. 


Vicks  VapoRub 


VAPOftlZIHC  OINTMENT 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOU 


UNDER  COVER 


Bv  Bernardine  Kiplt^, 


"Is  this  seat  taken?" 


DRAWING  BY  CARL  I 
COPR.  g 

NEW  YORKER  MAGAZINE, 


Wlial  l<>  <1<>  scM'ially  —  in  llu'  t<-ii<l«"r 
>c:irs  —  is  only  ti><»  ofU'ii  a  mailer 
iif  aKoni/.iiiK  iii<lcrisi(>ii.  Hiil  it  iie<-il  l>e 
so  MO  loiificr.  "^f'ler  /«/■<■  an  item  <tf 
JontI  fritni  n  seriiiig  flisli  anil  put  it 
tiirt'vlly  into  your  intni  t  li ."  .  .  ."I'rv- 
cedo  «  flirt  irhrii  i^ninfi  itf>stairs:  fol- 
lotv  Iwr  ivlu'ti  iil€fiii;£  <l<nfiist<iirs."  .  .  . 
"/'ink,  yelloif,  light  hliie  or  greeti 
sport  shirts  are  generally  not  irorn." 

These  and  other  pronouncements  of 
similar  import  appear  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, <:<)I.i,k<;e  s(k;iai.  cusioms,  by 
Jaiiti's  Elliott  Tuyinan  (Theta  Chi 
Fraternity,  Evanston,  Illinois).  These  are 
judgments  for  which  the  sophomore  has 
been  waiting.  He  will  read  them  avidly, 
but  in  private.  ^ 

Far  from  fraternity  elegance  is  the  very 
funny  i  was  a  peein-age  dwarf,  by 
Max  Shiilmati.  author  of  Barefoot 
Boy  with  Cheek  and  Rally  Round  the 
Flag,  Boys!  This  little  epic  takes  up  the 
sex  life  of  Dobie  Gillis  year  by  year,  start- 
ing him  off  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  John 
Marshall  Junior  High,  where  every  girl  in 
his  class  was  taller  than  he  (and  also 
every  boy).  It  is  completely  pure.  You 
laugh  out  loud,  and  your  heart  is  warmed. 
(Bernard  Geis  Associates.) 


THE  WAR  LOVER,  by  John  Hersey 
(Knopf),  is  a  powerful  novel.  It  is  not  a 
war  book,  though  the  fate  of  the  crew  of 
an  American  bombing  plane  grips  you 
with  almost  unbearable  tension.  Though 
the  principal  figures  are  its  pilot  and  co- 
pilot, their  story  could  never  have  been 
told  without  the  woman  who  knew  them 
both  too  well.  The  brutality,  the  vul- 
garity, the  tenderness,  the  fear,  the  cour- 
age, all  the  make-up  of  their  masculinity, 
are  sublimated  when  the  ten  men  lly  out 
on  their  last  dangerous  mission,  with 
their  plane.  The  Body,  their  only  foot- 
hold in  the  universe. 

I'Im-  inlfns)'  ilraina  of  lliosc  six  aii<l 
a  liair  Icrrihic  hours  is  c-iioii^li  to 
iiiakr  a  Ix-sl  srilcr.  Itnl  .lolin  ll<-rs<-y, 
iiiorjilisi,  lias  not  tri<'<l  to  uril<'  a  l>4*sl 
srilrr.  I  Ik'  anlhor  of  I  fil.  \\  \l.l.  and  A 


SINGLE  PEBBLE  lias  a  oompulsior 
strike  out  at  evil,  lo  dig  oul  the  der 
which  eats  at  the  vitals  of  wliate 
helieves  to  be  our  too  eomplat  I 
eivili/.ation.  It  would  lie  doin^  e 
hook  a  disservice  ti>  tell  the  sly 
(far  more  than  that  of  an  air  rai. 
or  to  discuss  its  philosophy.  Lot  lie, 
said  that  this  is  prohahly  llcrsils 
best  novel,  by  far  the  easiest  to  rt;. 
the  swiftest  and  the  most  druniat.i| 


Nearly  every  family  has  at  least  )x 
member  who  "remembers  the  Maif\: 
who  heard  There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in 
Old  Town  Tonight  sung  over  elect- 
night  bonfires;  to  whom  the  Rough  Ri 
meant  the  spirit  of  youth  and  coinage; 
perhaps  had  their  doubts  about  the 
Haniia-  William  McKinley  political 
tionship. 

For  these  old  timers,  in  the  day 
MCKINLEY,  by  Martlaret  Leech  (1 
per),  will  be  a  long,  joyful  session;  as  il 
also  be  for  everyone  with  a  taste 
American  history  and  a  curiosity  al 
the  simplicity  and  seeming  innocence 
distinguished  turn-of-the-century  mo 

The  Mi  Kinley  story  has  never  I', 
fully  toUl.  Iloir  many  Imerican 
that  »/(/.v  kneir  about  the  skeleto. 
the   tl  hile  House  rioset  (uhicll 
the  I'resiilent  sit  itorrieil  that  he  i 
hurst  into  tears  at  a  i>uhlir  fuix  tiiV 
H  ho  ni>u  ailays  iroulil  rrer  thill  ni 
Mi  Kinley.    of    all    I'resiih  ii  Is,   <■  t 
hero?  This  is  no  poliliral  iihileujli 
iu>  <i /»<»/<) A' 1(1.  !l  is  aulhi-ntir  pers^W 
biography,  u  ilh    the  entire  coii  fl 
hearing,    pulsating,    expaniliiig  *} 
hitui  it.  J 


Two  excellent  novels  to  be  noted: 
CAVE,  by  lioherl  I'eiiii  Warren  ( 
dom  House),  the  story  of  a  man  tr;i ! 
in  a  cave,  and  the  consequent  expc; 
of  motives,  evil  and  good,  anionijl 
closest  friends.  .  .  .  the  hack,  by  i 
/•;//i:s  (Little,  Brown),  the  intense  dr" 
of  a  t.b.  patient's  light  for  life  in  a  Fr 
siinalorium. 
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or  Tussy  Beauty  Diet  Facial  Cream 

This  is  a  cream  with  just  one  purpose 
...  to  help  you  turn  back  the  clock  ! 
Smart  hormones — 10,000  units  per  ounce 
— help  "plump  out"  lines  and  hollows 
. . .  make  them  go  right  into  hiding ! 
A  treasure  house  of  active  oils  and  50,000 
units  of  Vitamin  A  go  after  those  rough, 
flaky  spots  ...  to  soothe  and  smooth  your  skin. 

Then,  there's  a  new  beauty  discovery 
called  polyunsaturates  . . .  wonder  workers 
that  take  to  your  skin  immediately, 
help  restore  suppleness  to  skin  dry  from 
dieting.  $1.50  and  $5.00,  plus  tax. 


Ol959  TUSSY,  445  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


cares 
for  you 


lAOIES'  HOME  . 

Why  not  pick  your  own  sterling  right  het 


You  can  get  marvelous  savings  when  you  buy  a  Service 
for  Eight  in  one  of  the  lovely  solid  silver  patterns  shown 
above.  That's  because  in  International  Sterling  it  is 
a  policy  to  give  you  a  substantial  cash  saving  when  you 
buy  a  set  for  4,  8  or  12  people. 

Most  people  buy  place  settings  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
but  when  you  buy  the  set.  vou  have  the  immediate 


pleasure  of  owning  a  complete  service — and  yo|  tai 
immediate  savings,  too!  So  this  could  be  your  itthf 
of  a  lifetime  to  own  the  most  rewarding  posse 
a  lifetime  .  .  .  lovely  International  Sterling. 

Don't  miss  it !  Choose  the  pattern  that's  m'  ititir 
sonally  yours  from  the  14  beautiful  Intern 
Sterling  patterns  wliich  your  favorite  jeweler 
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.  then  buy  a  complete  set  and  save! 


Pine  Spray 


INTERNATIONAL 

STERLING  . .  loveliest,  by  design 


■nt  store  will  be  delighted  to  show  you.  Then, 
1^1  by  the  set — and  save! 
'■-  how  you  save  when  you  buy  a  32-piece  Basic 
<■  for  8  people,  consisting  of  eight  basic  4-piece 
-ettings.  A  basic  4-piece  place  setting  is  a  place 
nd  fork,  salad  fork  and  teaspoon  (shown  above 


32  PIECES  BOUGHT 
GRADUALLY  WOULD  COST 


32-PIECE 
BASIC  SET* 


Angelique,  Joan  of  Arc,  Pine  Spray,  Prelude  $192.00.  .  .  .$172.00  $20.00 

Rhapsody,  Silver  Melody,  Silver  Rhythm  $214.00.  .  .  .$192.00.  .  .  .$22.00 

Royal  Danish  (Made  m  U.S.A.)  $234.00  $2 10.00  $24.00 

OTHER  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS  ON  SERVICE  FOR  4  AND  12  PEOPLE 

'"EIGHT   4-PIECE   PLACE  SETTINGS 
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EVERY  I960  FRIGIDAIRE  3-RING  AGITATOR  MASHER 
BATHES  DEEP  DIRT  OUT  WITHOUT  BEATING  ! 


0 
t 
f 


V 

3  RINGS... TODAY'S  MOST  ADVANCED  WASH  ACTION! 


Lint  Chaser  Ring  .1— : 


Circulator 
I     "Tangle  Guard"  Ring 


Automatic  Bleach, 

Rinse  Conditioner.  % 

Dye  and  | 

Detergent  Dispensers  | 

I 


Nylon  Peignoir  by  Eye-ful  Lingerie 

Nobody  but  Frigidaire  brings  you  this  special  ''Clothes  Bath"  Care  in  models  for  every  budget! 


No  blades  to  tangle,  stretch  or  catch!  This  patented  3-Ring  Agi- 
tator pumps  up  and  down,  never  yanks  clothes  around.  Every  fabric 
load  receives  the  same  rub-free,  hand-gentle  wash  action! 

Safe  underwater  bleaching !  Now  a  handy  bleach  dispenser 
makes  it  a  brce/c  to  bleach  clothes  safely,  automatically  .  .  .  without 
"burns."  Just  pour  in  bicacli.  let  the  washer  do  the  rest. 


Wash-and-wear  care  for  laciest  nylon  or  hardiest  denim.  Every 
Frigidaire  Washer  gives  you  a  special  cycle  to  protect  synthetics 
against  wrinkles.  Saves  hand  washing. 

Automatic  Lint  Removal.  No  devices  to  clean.  The  special  Lint 
Chaser  Ring  floats  lint  and  scum  away  automatically  through  exits 
in  the  tub.  See  the  model  to  ht  your  budget. 


New  Touch-Bar  Selector 

on  Frigidaire  top-of-thc-linc  Custom 
Imperial  Washer  WCl-60  shown  . . . 
pre-sets  correct  water  temperatures, 
wash  and  spin  speeds  for  any  fabric. 

•  New!  Setting  for  wash-and-wear  cottons! 

•  New!  All-automatic  "soak"  cycle! 

•  Automatic  cold  water  wash  and  rinse. 

•  Choice  of  5  Rainbow  Colors  or  White. 

•  Award-winning  Sheer  Look  Design. 

•  Also  Suds-saver  Models.  Matching  Dryers. 


MODEL  NO.  WCI-60 


Rated  No.  1  for  all-around  performance  on  10 
major  points  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  Inc.  In  controlled 
laboratory  tests  of  6  leading  automatic  washers!  (Report 
No.  57745,  dated  May  21,  1959.) 

UUi 


FRIGIDAIRE 

ADVANCED  APPLIANCES 
DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 


Product  of 
Cansrol  Meton 


Cuoionmi '  t| 
>  Good  Hounkitl  l{ 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT  Edited  by  MARGARET  HICKEY 


NO  LONGER  A 
"HOUSE 
OF  HORRORS" 

. . .  Parents  transform 
a  children  s  ward 


\olunteers  for  Hospitals 
MARGARET  HICKEY 

All  over  the  country,  community  concern  is 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  hospital  services:  the 
skills,  the  time,  the  caring  of  volunteers  who  have 
found  that  being  needed  is  a  great  reward.  Busy 
mothers,  executives,  retired  teachers,  high-school 
students,  volunteers  range  from  teen-agers  to  sev- 
enty-year-olds. Their  total  number  is  uncounted. 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion alone  are  1300  women's  auxiliaries,  with 
2,000,000  members. 

No  job  has  proved  loo  big  or  too  small  for  hos- 
pital volunteers,  from  carrying  trays  to  getting 
new  buildings.  In  Ithaca,  New  York,  as  this 
month's  story  shows,  a  once-substandard  chil- 
dren's ward  has  become  the  pride  of  the  commu- 
nity, thanks  to  mother  volunteers.  In  Doyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  the  local  hospital  is  owned, 
operated  and  maintained  by  a  women's  club,  the 
Village  Improvement  Association.  Begun  in  1916, 
with  a  visiting-nurse  service  and  the  opening  of 
emergency  rooms  in  a  private  home,  the  hospital 
today  has  its  own  building  with  operating  rooms, 
laboratory  department  and  X  ray.  The  construc- 
tion of  an  addition,  now  almost  completed,  will 
increase  the  hospital's  54-bed  capacity  to  99. 

In  New  Jersey,  volunteers  have  played  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  in  the  programs  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill:  the  state  hospitals  at 
Ancora,  Greystone  Park,  Marlboro,  Trenton  and 
at  the  New  Jersey  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  at 
Princeton.  At  all  five  hospitals,  the  volunteers 
assist  in  occupational-therapy  programs,  help  pa- 
tients enjoy  all  kinds  of  handicrafts,  also  lend  a 
hand  in  the  office,  join  the  staff  in  planning  pic- 

I  nics  and  holiday  parties.*" 

At  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  some  50  high-school  stu- 
dents, called  Jangos,  members  of  the  Junior  Army 
Navy  Guild  Organization,  spend  after-school 
hours  helping  out  in  busy  wards.  They  feed  pa- 
tients, make  beds,  run  errands,  amuse  children, 
and  fill  in  wherever  a  need  arises.  At  German- 
town  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  the  young  helpers 
(\20  of  them)  are  known  as  the  Candy  Stripe 
girls  and  Junior  Aide  boys.  On  two  shifts  a  day, 
8:30  A..M.  to  1  P.M.  and  1  to  5:30  p.m.,  seven 
days  a  week,  during  the  summer,  they  wheel  pa- 
tients to  and  from  physiotherapy,  deliver  mail, 
,  count  and  sort  linens,  and  take  on  a  multitude  of 
||  other  tasks  which  relieve  the  hard-pressed  staff. 
I  These  teens  are  so  anxious  to  be  on  the  job  that 

II  some  report  for  work  an  hour  early,  beg  to  be 
' '  permitted  to  come  oftener  and  stay  later. 

They  know  what  any  interested  citizen  can  find 
out:  if  you  want  to  make  your  volunteer  hours 
count,  go  to  your  community  hospital.  No  matter 
I  what  the  time  and  abilities  you  have  to  offer,  it 
can  almost  always  use  your  help.  end 


This  gay  playroom,  the  comfortable  corner  for  visiting  parents  and  a  lively  rec- 
reation program — all  the  work  of  the  Parents'  Committee — mean  that  hospi- 
talization is  no  longer  a  nightmare  for  children  of  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


Alison  MacLeod  is  a  pretty  teen-ager  with 
-TV  a  slight  scar  on  her  face — and  a  deeper 
one  in  her  memory.  Both  came  from  the  same 
source:  the  time  when  she  was  five  years  old 
and  fell  through  a  skylight,  cutting  a  cruel 
gash  in  her  left  cheek. 

The  MacLeods  had  moved  to  Ithaca,  New 
York,  only  two  months  before.  "I  didn't  even 
know  where  the  nearest  hospital  was,"  says 
Bea  MacLeod,  Alison's  energetic,  fresh-faced 
mother,  "but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  few 
blocks  from  our  home.  After  the  doctor  had 
cleaned  and  sewed  up  the  wound,  he  decided 
to  keep  Alison  in  the  Children's  Ward  for  a 
few  days  in  case  infection  should  develop." 

The  Children's  Ward  hardly  deserved  the 
name,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  MacLeod.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  dark  cubicles,  jutting  off  a  busy, 
noisy  corridor  leading  to  a  main  stairway. 
The  cubicles  were  painted  drab  tan  and  fur- 
nished with  brown  enameled  cribs.  There  were 
no  bathroom  facilities,  no  equipment  for 
play,  and  no  play  area  for  ambulatory  chil- 
dren. More  important,  there  was  no  nursing 
station  and — except  infrequently  and  at  ir- 
regular intervals — there  were  no  nurses. 
There  was  no  twenty-four-hour  nursing  sched- 
ule for  the  pediatrics  department  and  not 
even  one  specially  trained  pediatric  nurse. 

Tompkins  County  Memorial  Hospital  was 
formerly  a  voluntary  hospital  supported  by 
endowments  and  gifts;  it  had  become  a  tax- 
supported  institution  only  the  year  before. 
Many  of  its  physical  facilities  were  run  down 
and  outmoded.  Housed  in  an  old  stucco 
building  on  Quarry  Street,  Tompkins  had  a 
full  and  able  complement  of  doctors,  but  was 
incredibly  understaffed  with  nurses. 

Patients  in  the  Children's  Ward  were  in  the 
nominal  charge  of  nurses  assigned  to  the  ad- 
jacent Women's  Surgical  Ward;  but  these 
overworked  nurses,  busy  with  a  full  ward  of 
adult  patients,  were  able  to  check  on  the  chil- 
dren only  at  odd  moments.  They  were  not 
likely  even  to  hear  a  child  crying  unless  other 
duties  took  them  into  the  Children's  Ward, 
or  into  the  diet  kitchen,  from  which  a  steamy 
window  looked  into  one  of  the  small  rooms. 

Mrs.  MacLeod  intended  to  stay  with  her 
daughter  that  first  night  in  the  hospital,  but  as 
soon  as  the  anesthetic  wore  off  she  was  told 
she  would  have  to  leave.  "1  pleaded  to  stay," 
she  says,  "but  was  told  I'd  have  to  get  special 
permission  from  the  nursing  office.  I  couldn't 


find  anyone  who  could  even  tell  me  where  it 
was;  and  when  I  found  my  way  back  to  the 
ward,  I  was  not  allowed  in.  They  said  I  could 
come  back  next  day  during  the  one  hour  that 
visiting  was  permitted.  It  was  like  a  bad 
dream." 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  Alison  has  all  but 
forgotten  the  accident  itself,  but  she  still  has 
vivid  memories  of  the  three  days  she  spent  in 
the  "house  of  horrors."  She  can  even  laugh 
about  it  now,  especially  in  telling  of  the  out- 
rage her  five-year-old  dignity  suffered  when 
she  was  made  to  sleep  in  a  "baby's  bed."  But 
there  was  nothing  at  all  funny  then  about  be- 
ing in  a  strange,  frightening  place  where  it 
seemed  that  people  came  near  only  to  stick 
needles  into  her,  and  never  took  time  to  ex- 
plain or  comfort.  She  cried  bitterly  each  day 
when  her  distressed  mother  had  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  visiting  hour. 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  and  nobody  to 
talk  to,"  Alison  says.  "Nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention to  me  except  for  shots  and  meals. 
There  was  a  seven-year-old  in  the  next  crib; 
she'd  had  her  appendix  out  and  she  must 
have  been  awfully  sick  because  she  never 
cried.  The  nurse  kept  asking  me  why  I 
couldn't  be  like  that." 

One  night  Alison  wakened  in  acute  dis- 
tress; she  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
cracked  ceiling  was  about  to  fall  on  her.  Her 
face  hurt,  she  was  lonely  and  scared,  and  she 
had  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  There  was  no 
bell  to  summon  a  nurse.  ("Children  are  a 
nuisance  w  ith  bells,"  one  harried  nurse  said.) 
She  climbed  over  the  side  of  the  crib  and 
wandered  through  the  corridors,  lost  and 
terrified,  until  a  nurse  found  her  and  hustled 
her  back  to  bed  and  bedpan.  Then  the  nurse 
tied  a  stout  net  securely  over  her  crib  to  pre- 
vent any  more  unauthorized  rambling. 

Alison's  experiences  were  not  unique.  That 
is  the  way  things  were  in  1949  at  Tompkins 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  the  place  one 
doctor  called  "an  impersonal  medical  factory 
which  for  years  had  been  leaving  an  indelible 
stamp  of  fear  on  some  children." 

"Of  course  the  parents  were  dissatisfied 
with  ward  conditions,"  says'  Miss  Thelma  L. 
Finch,  assistant  administrator  of  the  hospital 
and  a  member  of  its  staff  for  thirty  years.  "We 
all  were.  But  the  hospital  administration 
could  do  nothing  without  the  backing  of  the 
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Nestle  8  BUTTERSCOTCH  Flavored  Morsels 


BUTTERSCOTCH 


FLAVORED 


TOI-L  HOUSE.  MORSELS 


M/»Kf  S  DELICIOUS  COOt^lES.  F-JOGE.  SAUCES.  FROSTINGS  AND  OESOERT<: 


New  Idea!  Luscious  Pralines 


Now  luscious,  satin 
smootin  Butterscotcli 
—all  ready  to  use! 
Nestle's  gives  you  a 
whole  new  world  of 
cooking  and  baking! 
Easy  recipes  on  every 
package.  Try  'em— 
,for  fun! 


BUTTERSCOTCH 
WALNUT  PRALINES 

2  c.  granulated  sugar 
1  c.  light  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed 

1/2  c.  water 

1/4  c.  light  corn  syrup 
1  tsp.  vinegar 


1/2  tsp.  salt 
1  6  02.  pkg.  CI  c.)  Nestle's 
Butterscotch  Morsels 
1  c.coarsely  chopped 
walnuts 
1/4  c.  hot  water 


Combine  first  6  ingredients  in  2  qt.  saucepan  and  cook  about  15 
min.  over  moderate  heat,  stirring  up  from  bottom  constantly. 
Boil  over  high  heat  3  min.  — do  not  stir.  Remove  from  heat. 
Add  butterscotch  and  beat  vigorously  by  hand  approx.  5  mm. 
Let  stand  15  min.  or  till  hand  may  be  held  comfortably  again  J 
side  of  pan.  Add  walnuts  and  water— stir  well.  Drop  by  tabli'- 
spoonfuls  on  waxed  paper-lined  cookie  sheet.  Chill  till  firm. 
Yield:  approx.  3  dozen. 


aUTTKnsCOTCW 


WlrrL^I  '^'^^  FLAVOR  YOU  LOVE 
^-'-■rji.c^2^  NESTLE'S  MAKES  IT  BEST! 


board  of  managers,  and  there  had  been  no 
concerted  outside  efil'ort  to  eflfect  a  change." 

That  effort  was  coming,  however.  The  Mac- 
Leods, "incredulous  that  this  sort  of  thing 
could  go  on  in  an  up-to-date  community,"  felt, 
Bea  says,  "that  all  of  us,  instead  of  quietly 
moaning  about  the  situation,  should  make 
clear  our  dissatisfaction.  If  'ot»r'  hospital  was 
to  mean  anything,  everybody  in  this  commu- 
nity should  darn  well  care  and  accept  partner- 
ship in  it." 

A  few  others  felt  the  same  way;  in  May, 
1949,  Mrs.  MacLeod,  Mrs.  Douglas  Darling, 
Mrs.  Fran  Brown  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dalton 
formed  the  embryo  Parents'  Committee  for  the 
Children's  Ward  of  the  Tompkins  County 
Memorial  Hospital. 

"Determined  to  have  a  decent  ward,"  they 
dug  diligently  in  the  library  for  books  on  good 
hospital  care  for  youngsters,  and  consulted 
the  five  local  pediatricians  and  the  public- 
health  stalT ;  then  they  framed  a  petition  spell- 
ing out  the  standards  of  child  care  they  ex- 
pected in  their  hospital — care  that  included 
emotional  understanding — and  expressing 
their  own  willingness  to  help.  Such  a  state- 
ment, they  felt,  was  the  minimum  responsibil- 
ity of  the  parents  themselves  and  one  that  had 
been  neglected  until  then. 

To  counter  objections  that  the  proportion 
of  child  patients  had  never  warranted  provid- 
ing such  service,  the  committee  stressed  that 
many  local  parents,  knowing  Tompkins  made 
no  special  provision  for  pediatric  care,  were 
taking  their  children  to  other  hospitals. 
Furthermore,  they  said,  "We  are  convinced 
that  however  great  or  small  the  number  of 
child  patients,  the  laxpaying  parents  of  this 
county  would  be  the  last  to  deny  to  sick  children 
the  best  possible  care  in  their  own  hospital." 

The  petition,  bearing  signatures  of  the 
mothers  and  of  Ithaca's  P.T.A.  presidents, 
was  submitted,  acknowledged — and  ignored. 

It  was  only  after  a  dossier  of  documented 
case  histories  was  assembled  and  telephoned 
to  hospital  authorities  by  the  mothers  that  they 
won  a  meeting  with  the  president  of  Tompkins' 
board  of  managers,  the  head  of  the  inedical 
stafl  and  representatives  of  the  administration. 
Also  present  were  the  pediatricians  and  a 
public-health  doctor  and  nurse. 

"Wc  all  went  into  that  meeting  with  a  feeling 
of  tension,"  Bea  MacLeod  says.  "On  the  par- 
ents' part  because  wc  felt  doubtful  about  how 
effective  we  would  be,  trying  to  tell  experts  in 
hospital  work  what  to  do.  And,  on  the  hospi- 
tal's side,  from  worry  that  we  would  prove  to 
be  just  emotional  busybodies." 

But  out  of  the  talk  came  general  agreement 
on  every  point  but  one:  the  pediatricians  felt 
strongly  that  parents'  visiting  hours  should  be 
ctiiiciilcd  rather  than  liberalized.  Several  of 
them  sincerely  believed  that  parents  in  a  chil- 
dren's ward  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
mothers,  however,  persuaded  them  to  leave 
the  question  open  for  the  time  being. 

In  a  flurry  of  blueprints  and  sawdust,  the 
hospital  set  about  remodeling  the  Children's 
Ward.  Room  walls  became  glass  partitions, 
and  light  pastel  paint  replaced  the  old,  peeling 
tan  on  the  woodwork.  The  window  to  the  diet 
kitchen  was  sealed  off.  A  separate  cubicle  was 
built  for  infants  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  segregate  older  children  according  to  age 


and  illness,  in  so  far  as  possible.  (In  the 
youngsters  of  all  ages  had  been  toge 
sometimes  lights  were  turned  out  at  a  b; 
bedtime,  6  p.m.,  and  temperature  kept  i 
80"s  for  his  comfort,  while  older  childre: 
hot,  lonely  and  unable  to  sleep.) 

In  full  view  of  the  children's  beds  a  gjs- 
enclosed  nursing  station  was  installed,  o 
new  nurses,  qualified  in  pediatric  care,  ^ 
procured  and  schedules  were  arranged  to  n 
twenty-four-hour  coverage  for  the  ward. 

With  these  changes,  community  do'  ij 
were  frankly  happier  to  recommend  hosp  Ij. 
zation.  "With  a  nurse  always  in  sight,"  Id 
one,  "the  children  feel  more  secure  and* 
restrictive  meastires  have  to  be  used.  The  i|. 
dren  are  happier  with  their  own  nurses  i 
when  they  had  constantly  to  adjust  to  cl 
ing  personnel.  The  desperate  feeling  in 
ward  is  gone."  , 

In  its  place  developed  a  homelike 
phere  as  the  Parents'  Committee,  witl-jht 
help  of  community  organizations,  we; 
work.  Sewing  circles  provided  bibs,  sli 
toy-pocket  bags  to  tie  on  the  beds  so 
playthings  could  be  kept  close  at  hand 
tent-shaped  aprons  to  protect  hospital 
from  the  onslaught  of  paint  and  cr 
Bathrobes  and  nighties  in  prints  and 
colors  took  the  place  of  drab  robes  an 
stark  white  hospital  "johnnies."  Walls 
made  gay  with  inurals  painted  by  the  ho 
maintenance  supervisor.  An  in-hospital 
ation  program  zoomed  into  full  swing 
books,  records,  toys  and  games  contri 
by  individuals  and  civic  groups.  Togte 
Mrs.  Rose  Betheand  Mrs.  Lynne  Hewiti 
served  as  volunteer  recreation  director  fc 
year,  set  up  the  volunteer  program,  with 
stitute  iTiothers"  on  duty  three  hours  af- 
ternoon. Adept  at  keeping  things  lively 
soon  were  dubbed  "play  ladies"  by  the  ch 

"No  improvement  in  the  hospital  br 
us  more  satisfaction  than  the  transfer 
in  the  Children's  Ward,"  said  a  local  su 
whose  practice  includes  many  childre 
steady  supply  of  volunteers  comes  da 
read  to  the  youngsters  and  otherwise  s 
their  hours.  These  visits  provide  the  d 
tion  needed  to  prevent  the  tears  of  horn 
ness.  And  the  "p'ay  ladies'  give  childre 
have  very  few  visitors  of  their  own  som 
to  look  forward  to  each  day." 

Although  delighted  with  their  succe 
Parents"  Committee  never  forgot  that  oi 
portant  point  on  their  action  program  h 
been  won:  liberalized  visiting  hours 

"We  had  pointed  out,"  Bea  MacLeoc 
"that  since  public  confidence  in  the  pet 
care  then  offered  was  at  dangerously  lo\ 
it  might  be  good  public  relations  to  giv 
ents  inoic  rather  than  less  opportunity 
serve  the  changes  going  on  in  the  ward 

To  bolster  the  parents'  case,  Bea  a 
friends  sent  questionnaires  to  children's 
across  the  country  about  their  visiting 
tices,  found  overwhelming  support  for 
stringent  policy.  "It  is  surely  less  disrup 
hospital  routine,"  wrote  a  pediatric  n 
Syracuse,  "to  have  several  parents  v 
throughout  the  day  than  to  have  twent 
ious  mothers  and  twenty  tense  fathers  ai 
on  the  dot  to  stay  for  one  frantic  hour.' 
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OXFdKIISHIRE  SONG 

By  KATHERINE   GARRISON  CHAPIN 


'^I'lic  moor  hcii  lakes  her  hrood 

to  the  slrcani. 
Picks  in  cress  an<l  <',lovcr. 
\Vil<l  rooks  crjiiifi  aI>ov«'  (he  elm-- 
Circle,  over  and  over. 

While  ihorii  lom-hes  a  hedge 

u  illi  snow, 
l.ainhs  on  the  liillsitU-  shiver. 
Spring  hlotvs  froslx  oi-  inisl 

hlows  li^hi, 
(^haiiKiiiK.*  o\<-r  an<l  ox<-r. 


Take  the  sun  h\  ihe  garden 
wail, 

INo  honcy-sweel  lasts  forever. 
I'p  from  the  west  ihe  dark 

cIoikIs  sail, 
Kain  falls,  over  and  over. 

Whistle  a  hiaekhird,  ho>  in  ihe 
lane, 

Apple  houghs  hciid  lo  c<>\cr. 
Idling  a  slor\  of  love  afialn 
Oxer,  and  over  an<l  over. 
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New!  Country  Pie... Beef  makes  the  crust 


,,.And you  11  make  the 
ivory  filling  double-quick 

—  but  only  with 
Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 
and  Minute  Rice, 


Here's  a  new  one!  A  rice  pie  with  an  unexpected  6ee/ crust! 

And  the  filHng — tender,  fluffy  Minute  Rice,  rosy  and  spicy 
with  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce — hi'aii\  w  ilh  mehed  cheese. 

Rich  in  vitamins  too!  You  dun  i  wa-li  or  boil  Minute  Rice 
— so  the  added  nourishment  is  right  there  when  you  eat  it. 
And  Hunt's  is  the  most  tomatof'ul  sauce  of  all — thick  and 
smooth— fresh,  ripe  tomato  through  and  through. 

new!  country  pie 
The  crust 

Y2  8-oz.  can        cup)  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 
Y2  Piip  bi'ead  crumbs    1  lb.  ground  beef 
34  cup  chopped  onion    34  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
V/2  teaspoons  salt    Y%  teaspoon  oregano 
teaspoon  pepper 

Combine  these  ineredients  and  mix  well.  Pat  meat  mixture 


into  bottom  and  pinch  1-inch  flulings  around  the  edges  of  a 
greased  9-inch  pie  plate.  Set  aside. 

Th  e  filling 

13^  cups  Minute  Rice    1  cup  water 

13^  8-oz.  cans  (132  cuyjs)  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 

1  cup  grated  Cheddar  Cheese    3^  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  Minute  Rice,  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce,  salt,  water  and 
Vi  cup  of  ihe  cheese.  Spoon  rice  mixture  into  meal  shell. 
Cover  with  aluminum  foil.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°[0 
2.5  minutes.  Uncover  and  sprinkle  top  with  remaining  cheese. 
Return  to  oven  and  bake  uncovered  10  to  15  minutes  longer. 
Cut  into  pie-shaped  pieces.  Makes  5  or  6  servings. 

Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  is  a  product  of  Hunt  Foods,  Inc. 

Minute  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Corp. 


and 


of  your  new  laundry 


IF 


you  are  more  interested  in  huilt-iu  quality 
than  exterior  frills  .  .  . 


/F  you  want  the  joy  of  a  consistently  clean, 
lint- free  wash  .  .  . 

IF  you  prefer  sin/pie,  easy-to-understand  controls 
that  give  you  accurate  dialing  for  all  fabric 
and  soil  conditions  .  .  . 

\F  you'd  like  a  dryer  that  can  be  cycled  either 

(1)  to  stop  when  clothes  are  dry,  or 

(2)  according  to  specific  time  .  .  . 

IF  you  want  the  most  trouble-free  home  laundering 
service  you  can  possibly  get  .  .  . 

Then,  before  you  buy  a  new  washer  or  dryer, 
DO  SEE  the  new  I960 


of  your  Speed  Queen  dealer 


Fir  liUratiiff  UTtte 

SPEED  QUEEN 

A  Division  of  McGfow  Ediion  Co. 
Ripon.  Wiscoruin 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  44 

Again  the  committee  won.  A  liberalized 
policy  was  put  into  effect,  allowing  parents  to 
visit  from  10  a.m.  until  noon  and  from  2:30 
to  3:30  P.M.  They  could  stay  with  their  chil- 
dren before  and  after  an  operation  and,  on 
special  recommendation  from  the  doctor, 
spend  the  night.  The  committee  prepared  a 
leaflet  stressing  that  it  was  up  to  the  parents 
to  make  the  new  plan  work;  it  gave  the  new 
hours  and  listed  things  a  parent  might  do 
while  visiting  his  child:  help  feed  him,  change 
diapers,  give  baths,  play  games  and  read 
stories.  Offers  beyond  these  maternal  serv- 
ices, the  leaflet  said,  though  well  meant,  might 
interfere  with  hospital  routine. 

Incorporated  in  1950,  the  Parents"  Commit- 
tee set  out  to  raise  money  for  and  interest  in 
their  organization  through  a  membership 
drive.  "We  did  not  want  to  represent  a  few 
well-intentioned  individuals,"  Bea  MacLeod 
recalls,  "but  the  community  as  a  whole.  We 
did  not  want  a  single  gift  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  one  thousand  dollar  bills  from  indi- 
vidual parents — for  when  mothers  and  fathers 
joined  individually,  we  knew  they  were  ex- 
pressing their  willingness  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  county  ownership  of  our  hos- 
pital." 

From  fewer  than  twenty  members,  the  com- 
mittee grew  to  1600  by  1953,  becoming  able  in 
that  year  to  hire  the  first  paid,  part-time  recre- 
ational director  for  the  Children's  Ward,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $1200.  In  1956,  it  became  a 
participating  agency  in  the  newly  organized 
Tompkins  County  United  Fund,  which  re- 


Thank  God  every  morning  when  you 
get  up  that  you  have  something  to  do 
which  must  be  done,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work, 
and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed 
In  you  temperance,  self-control,  dili- 
gence, strength  of  will,  content,  and 
a  hundred  other  virtues  which  the 
idle  will  never  know. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY 


placed  the  Community  Chest;  it  is  from  this 
budget  that  the  recreational  director's  salary 
and  special  annual  projects — a  nursing  schol- 
arship, purchase  of  an  ophthalmoscope,  oxy- 
gen tents — now  come. 

Although  Tompkins  County  has  had  a  more 
adequate  hospital  building  since  1957  (a 
former  t.b.  sanatorium  was  turned  over  to  the 
county  and  remodeled  into  a  modern  general 
hospital),  that  is  not  the  reason  for  the  mirac- 
ulous change  in  what  going  to  the  hospital 
means  to  county  children.  It  is  the  ten  years  of 
amicable  revolution  led  by  the  Parents'  Com- 
mittee that  have  brought  the  play  ladies,  the 
games,  the  qualified  nurses,  the  public  sup- 
port. Hospitalization  is  still  not  a  picnic,  and 
no  one  expects  it  to  be.  But  the  nightmares  of 
terror  and  abandonment  that  children  knew  in 
the  old  ward  are  gone. 

Bea  MacLeod  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
Children's  Ward,  though  Alison  and  her 
brother  Ian,  both  nearly  grown  now,  have 
mercifully  had  no  need  to  enjoy  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  through  the 
years.  Bea  still  goes  there — sometimes  as  a 
substitute  play  lady,  most  frequently  because 
the  Parents'  Committee  board,  to  which  she 
is  an  ex-officio  adviser,  meets  in  the  hospital. 

"We  never  had  any  idea  that  this  would  be- 
come such  a  busy  place,"  she  says,  looking 
around  the  ward,  which  has  eighteen  beds  and 
has  cared  for  as  many  as  twenty  children  at  a 
time.  "Both  doctors  and  parents  feel  more  re- 
laxed now  about  sending  a  youngster  to  the 
hospital.  And  the  efficiency  of  the  new  units,  a 
complete  and  competent,  as  well  as  personally 
warm,  nursing  staff,  lenient  visiting  hours  and  a 
good  morale  program  seem  to  keep  every- 
thing running  smoothly  in  spite  of  the  big  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients.  As  one  doc- 
tor was  saying  this  morning,  'The  only  thing 
wrong  with  this  ward  is  that  the  kids  don't 
want  to  go  home ! "'  end 


lADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


Here's  why.  PY-O-MY  is 
a  young  corapany-without  the 
funds  of  its  giant  compet- 
itors. So  we  can't  advertise 
as  often. 

Doesn't  this  tell  you  that 
PY-O-MY  Blueberry  Muffin  Mix 
(and  the  other  PY-O-MY  mixes 
must  have  something  extra  to 
offer  you?  Otherwise,  they 
couldn't  continue  to  grow  - 
could  they? 

PY-O-MY  IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

PY-O-MY  is  the  original  Blue- 
berry Muffin  Mix  -  first  to 
include  canned  wild  blue- 
berries and  a  set  of  handy  I 
paper  baking  cups.  J 

Most  important  -  the  excitinJ 
flavor  of  PY-O-MY  Blueberry  ] 
Muffin  Mix  has  not  been 
matched  -  yet  it  usually  sel  | 
for  a  few  pennies  less. 

WOMEN  TELL  EACH  OTHER! 

PY-O-MY  Blueberry  Muffin  Mix| 
keeps  growing  because  women 
tell  friends  ' 


about  it.  Try 
package  this 
week.  We  think| 
you  will  like 
so  much  you'll] 
tell  your 
friends,  too. 
Isn't  that  the! 
best  ad  of  all| 

Other  PY-O-MY  mixes  include:  : 

Brownie  Mix  Coffee  Cake  Mix 

Apple  Tfiins  Dutch  Apple  Cake  M 

Banana  Nut  Loaf      Puddin'  Cake  Mix 


"WHERETL  I  GEl 
THE  CASH?" 

HOW  many  times  have  you 
asked  yourself  that  ques- 
tion when  you  are  faced  with; 
household  expenses  that  have; 
to  be  met?  We  would  like  to 
suggest  an  answer  that  can 
mean  increased  income  for  you.' 

By  selling  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, you  can  earn  generous 
commissions.  Many  of  our  rep- 
resentatives earn  more  than 
$1.50  an  hour  in  their  spare 
time — and  you  can  do  the  same! 
Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal,  and  yoU; 
will  receive  our  offer  and  easy- 
to-follow  instructions. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPAr 

854  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia  5  Pennsylvai> 


i 


Mary  Takahashi,  * 

famous  Japanese 
American  designer 
and  authority  on  i 
flower  arrangements,' 
originated  these 
designs  exclusively  ' 
for  Johnson  s  Wax  i 


Set  of  four  consists  of 
2  mats  in  lovely  '■Plum 
Blossom"  design,  2  in 
graceful    'Pine  Spray' 

design 


Very,  very  special  offer  from  Johnson's  Wax 

4  BEAUTIFUL  DECORATOR 
PLACE  MATS  ONLY  75^ 

when  you  buy  Johnson's  Paste  Wax  or  Beautiflor 


Designed  and  signed  by  Mary  Takahashi, 
these  lovely  place  mats  are  made  of  Colovin® 
vinyl.  They  are  so  strong  and  durable,  they 
will  last  and  last.  Easy  to  clean,  too.  Wipe  off 
spots  with  a  damp  cloth,  or  dip  mats  in 
sudsy  water,  and  wipe  dry.  A  coat  of  Johnson's 
Paste  Wax  or  Beautiflor  will  keep  them  look- 
ing like  new  for  a  long  time. 
Perfect  for  gifts . . .  order  some  for  Christmas, 


birthdays,  "thank  you"  gifts,  as  well  as  for 
yourself.  Get  Johnson's  Paste  Wax  or  Beau- 
tiflor right  away  so  you  can  send  for  your 
place  mats. 

In  your  home,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
real  wax:  Johnson's  original  Paste  Wax  that's 
so  economical  and  has  so  many  uses  around 
the  house;  or  Johnson's  Beautiflor,  real  paste 
wax  in  liquid  form  .  .  .  cleans  as  it  waxes. 


To  get  these  mats,  send  75(*  plus  paper  insert 
from  Johnson's  Paste  Wax  can  or  paper  disc 
from  Beautiflor  cap  to  Johnson's  Wax,  P.  O. 
Box  340,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  for  a  set  of  four: 
two  "Pine  Spray,"  two  "Plum  Blossom." 
(To  get  four  of  each  design,  order  two  sets.) 
Remember,  you  can't  buy  these  mats  any- 
where, at  any  price;  you  can  get  them  only 
through  this  exclusive  Johnson's  Wax  offer. 


JOHNSON S 
WAX 


"Beautiflor"  and  "Johnson's' 
are  registered  trademarks 
of  S.C.Johnson  &.  Son,  Inc. 


Clip  this  coupon  now 


Johnson's  Wax 

P.  O.  Box  340,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  sets  of  4  decorator  place  mats.  For 

each  set  ordered,  I  enclose  75r  in  cash  plus  paper  insert  from 
Johnson's  Paste  Wax  can  or  paper  disc  from  Beautiflor  cap. 


Name. 


(PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY) 


Address . 
City  


_Zone_ 


.State. 
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WHEN  tradition,  culture  and 
folklore  arc  involved,  MEXICO 
measures  them  on  a  larger  scale, 
because  their  expressions  are  MORE 
colorful,  with  MORE  flavor,  and  have 
MORE  typical  profiles! 

In  its  mountain  ranges  the  sun  shines 
with  MORE  brilliance  and  the  sky 
is  MORE  transparently  blue...  the  water 
of  its  beaches  is  MORE  satisfyingly 
warm,  and  the  golden  sands  afford  you 
MORE  pleasure  and  relaxation. 

VISIT  MEXICO  and  its  modern  capital, 
cosmopolitan  and  beautiful...  its  pre- 
hispanic  and  colonial  architectural  gems... 
its  many  charming  places,  such  as  Patzcuaro, 
Fortin  de  las  Flores,  Yucatan,  Oaxaca, 
Guanajuato,  and  the  many  MORE  which 
fill  the  traveller  with  admiration. 

ENJOY  LIFE  MORE 
-IN  MEXICO- 
A  LA  MEXICAN  A! 


§ 

"St 


For  information 
about  Mexico  inquire  at  our 
Mexico  City  Office: 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma  35. 
or  at  our  offices  in: 


CHICAGO,  ILL  27  MONROE  ST..  SUITE  304 

HOUSTON,  TEX  809  WALKER  AVE. 

LOS   ANGELES,  CAL  3106  WILSHIRE  BLVD. 

MIAMI,  FLA  3t5  S.  E.  SECOND  ST, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA  203  SAINT  CHARLES  ST, 

NEW  VORK,  N,  V  630  FIFTH  AVE..  SUITE  801 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.   209  E.  TRAVIS  ST. 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C  1302  CONNECTICUT,  N.  W. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  1255  PHILLIP'S  SQUARE.  SUITE  301 

TORONTO,  CANADA  13  BLOOR    ST  WEST 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY  CASPAR  VOCHTSTR  94.1 

HAVANA.  CUBA  CALLE  23  N*  72.  LA  RAMPA,  VEOADO 


MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT-'*^" 


M  C  I  I  C  0   CI  I  T 


LADIES'  HOME  JOU 

Reverend  Joseph  Barth  is  minister  of  King's  Chapel, 
the  oldest  Episcopal  Church  in  New  England,  and  the 
first  to  become  Unitarian  in  America.  For  many  years  he 
was  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Miami, 
Florida,  and  taught  courses  in  ethics  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  His  special  interests  include  race  relations, 
mental  health  and  student  guidance.  He  is  the  author 
of  "The  Art  of  Staying  Sane"  (Beacon  Press). 


TENTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Sex  and 

Religion 


WHEN 
ORANGE 
FAD  I 


RE0S80MS 


By  REV.  JOSEPH  BARTH 


Over  and  over  again  in  my  study  I  have 
been  faced  with  people  in  desperate 
difficulty  whose  marriages  are  as  much  in 
jeopardy  as  are  boats  foundering  in  a  storm. 
Here  are  two  people,  each  of  whom  usually 
needs  love  so  much  that  neither  can  give 
any.  Frequently  lawyers  have  been  retained 
for  the  divorce.  What  can  I,  a  minister,  do? 

What  I  try  to  do  is  bind  up  the  worst 
wounds,  give  spiritual  first  aid,  and  concen- 
trate in  ten  months  of  counseling  what  ten 
years  of  churchgoing  should  have  given. 
Time-consuming,  of  course.  Emotionally 
harrowing  as  well— but  when  a  mar- 
riage hits  the  rocks  in  a  fog  what  else  can 
one  do  for  people  who  have  gone  to  sea 
without  life  jackets,  without  a  pump  to  bail 
out  their  leaky  boat,  without  a  compass 
and  without  a  chart  of  the  waters?  This 
minister  gets  into  the  boat  with  them,  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  stuffs  the  cracks  in  the 
leaking  hull  with  anything  he  can  find. 
Perhaps  he  gets  a  child  to  sit,  waist-deep  in 
water,  with  his  hand  over  the  worst  leak. 
He  urges  everybody  to  bail  the  murky 
water  with  old  soup  cans,  prays  for  the  fog 
to  lift  and  the  tide  to  rise,  and  then— if  it 
still  seems  necessary  and  it  is  possible — he 
calls  on  the  psychiatric  coast  guard  to  come 
out  and  tow  the  boat  to  shore. 

The  plight  of  Betty  R,  illustrates  a  typi- 
cal situation.  When  she  entered  my  study, 
four  years  after  the  wedding,  she  smiled 
nervously,  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  run, 
then  flung  her  coat  over  a  chair  and  let 
herself  drop  in  another.  After  lighting  a 
cigarette,  she  got  to  the  point. 

"Bud  and  I  are  talking  of  divorce.  It 
scares  me.  I  think  it  scares  him,  too,  but 
it's  hard  to  get  much  out  of  him." 
"You  mean  he  clams  up?"  I  asked  her. 
"Worse  than  that,"  she  said.  "He  holes 
up !  Since  he's  been  made  sales  supervisor, 
he  either  brings  paper  work  home,  so  he 
isn't  really  home  when  he's  home,  or  he  is 
away  at  night  directing  the  work  of  other 
salesmen." 

"So  you  are  alone  a  great  deal?" 
"With  the  children — that's  hardly  being 
alone.  There  are  two  of  them  now.  you 
know.  If  one  or  the  other  of  them  doesn't 
need  something  or  isn't  into  something  I'm 
emptying  the  diaper  pail  or  messing  in 
dishwater,  I  am  beginning  to  hate  to  cook, 
I  keep  thinking  about  the  dishes  and  pans 
that  I'll  have  to  clean  up  later.  Alone? 
I'm  never  alone,  I'm  with  the  children  and 
the  diapers  and  dishes.  Sometimes  a  whole 
day  will  have  a  dirty-dishwater  feeling  to 
it — or  a  smelly-diaper  one.  Bud  comes 
home  to  eat  and  sleep.  In  bed  it  is  either 
'Yes'  or  'No.'  There  aren't  any  preliminar- 
ies. So  more  and  more  I  feel  like  saying 
'No.'  I  resent  it.  We  go  our  own  ways  now. 
He  leaves  the  house  and  I'm  stuck  there. 
About  all  we  have  in  common  is  the  chil- 
dren. I  remember  you  told  us  before  our 
wedding  not  to  forget  that  men  and  women 
are  very  different.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  Bud 


and  I  are  too  absolutely  different.  Should 
we  have  more  in  common  than  just 
children?" 

"You  mean  what  you  had  before  t 
children  came?"  I  asked. 

She  thought  a  moment.  "Of  course." 

She  waited  for  something,  presums 
wisdom,  from  me.  "Well,  you  can't 
back,"  I  pointed  out.  "Would  either 
you  at  this  point  want  to  give  up  the  cl 
dren?" 

The  thought  left  her  horror-stricken.  S 
sat  up  in  her  chair.  "That's  the  last  thii 
we'd  want!"  she  said.  "In  fact.  Bud  wo 
think  of  divorce  if  it  means  he  gives 
the   boys— and  I  certainly  won't 
them  up," 

"So  then,"  I  reasoned,  "there  sim] 
must  be  an  alternative  other  than  goi| 
back  to  your  honeymoon  days  or  gettini 
divorce.  You  can't  do  either  because  y| 
both  want  the  children." 

"There  must  be  another  alternative," 
agreed,  "I  guess  that's  why  I'm  here- 
try  to  find  it," 


For  better  or  worse,  the  quality  of  ea| 
marriage  is  constantly  changing.  In 
early  years  of  marriage  it  is  always  a  shi 
to  find  the  fragrance  of  orange  blossoi 
giving  way  to  "smelly  diapers,"  to  find 
ecstasy  also  includes  responsibility.  Grani 
that  the  need  of  each  person— woman 
man— differs  from  that  of  every  other,  S 
it  does  seem  to  this  minister,  and  husbai 
after  twenty-five  years  of  marriage  a 
ministry,  that  some  useful  generalizatio 
can  be  made.  Over  a  period  of  time, 
one  way  or  another,  here  are  some  of  t 
things  I  have  said  to  many  Bettys  a 
Buds— or  rather,  tried  to  get  them  to  s,  i 
and  see  for  themselves.  n 

When  a  person  is  "in  love"  he  inevital|j 
puts  himself  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  ev  / 
though  he  genuinely  loves  another.  \  i 
want  to  love,  then,  because  we  have  fail ' 
that  we  will  be  perfectly  loved.  The  ft  I' 
thing  that  marriage  teaches  us  all  is  th  | 
we  have  not  married  a  perfect  lover  and 
almost  equally  disillusioning — that  we  o 
not  one  ourselves.  In  trying  to  love  and ' 
be  loved  most  people  discover  that  thj 
are  frustrated  not  only  by  the  inability  j 
disinterest  of  their  mates  but  also  by  thcv 
same  symptoms  in  themselves.  The  detaj 
of  such  marriage  frustration— often,  esse 
tially,  the  failure  of  couples  to  make.tl 
transition  from  "in-loveness"  to  marrij 
love — are  a  familiar  topic  in  the  divoi 
courts.  I 

Anger,  guilt  and  fear  of  failure  s 
products  of  faded  orange  blossoms—"! 
loveness"  which  did  not  become  love.  II 
is  true  to  say  that  falling  in  love  is  the  fi 
step  in  most  marriages,  married  peo| 
certainly  ought  to  know,  with  equal  certain 
that  falling  out  of  love  is  the  almost  inevii 
ble  second  step  in  becoming  really  marrif 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51 
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Soap  on  my  face- 


99 


Ifnlike  drying  soaps. .  .this  modem  scientific  lotion  absorbs  dirt 
iiid  make-np . .  .Avithout  distnr])ino'  the  oil  balance  ot'  your  skin ! 


Iitil  now,  it  was  impossible  to  wash  your  face  without 
jbbing  it  of  the  essential  oils  that  keep  it  soft  and  young, 
fiap  cleanses  thoroughly  .  .  .  but  it  strips  the  skin  dry. 
iw,  Revlon  has  created  the  first  cream-wash  ...  a  lotion 
tit  draws  out  hidden  dirt  and  stale  make-up  from  deep 
i  the  pores  .  .  .  without  destroying  the  oil  balance.  'Clean 
fd  Clear'  actually  adds  moisture  and  oils  as  it  cleans. 


As  you  apply  this  pink  lotion,  it  changes  before  your  eyes 
to  a  greaseless  cream.  You  rinse  it  oft  as  you  would  soap, 
but  you  feel  a  fresh  new  softness  .  .  .  not  the  tautness  that 
soap  leaves. 

You'll  never  know  how  lovely  your  skin  can  be  until  you 
try  it.  And  isn't  1.25  (plus  tax)  little  to  pay  for  a  complex- 
ion you'll  prize  more  and  more  with  every  passing  day. 


I  SlINCnAHSER  I  n 


'dean™  clear 


If  your  skin  is  extra-dry,  there 
is  a  special  formula  for  you... 
iVhite  'Clean  and  Clear* 
Jewtis  by  Van  Cleel  k  Arpels  @Reilon,  Inc.  1959 


FROM      REVUON       R  E  S  E  A  R  C  H  -  S  C  I   E  N  T  I  F  I  C      FORMULAS      FOR      WOMAN'S      DELICATE      SKIN  CHEMISTRY 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURh 


c^ONEIDA 


Coronation*  Enchanted  Garden*  Autumn  Memory*       Bright  Morning* 

(also  avaifable  m  Winter  Song  white.  Starter  Set  prices  from  $16.95) 


The  graceful  sweep  of  a  bowl  .  .  .  the  delicate  curve  of  a  handle  .  .  . 
the  soft  translucence  and  cool,  satiny  texture  of  a  plate.  This  is  the 
beauty,  the  graciousness  of  fine  dinnerware.  But  a  totally  new  kind 
of  fine  dinnerware — so  nearly  unbreakable  you  can  enjoy  it  every  day. 
So  someday  soon,  at  your  favorite  store,  ask  to  see  the  dinnerware 
that's  "elegant  as  fine  silver,  carefree  as  stainless."  It's  new  melamine 
dinnerware  by  Oneida. 


ONEIDA      SILVERSMITHS  rr^akers  of  H 


EIRLOOH'  STERLING 


COMMUNITlf*  SILVERPLATE 


ONEIOACRAFT*  STAINLESS     •     ONEIDA*  DINNERWARE 
^TRADEMARKS  OF  ONCIDA  LTD..  ONCIDA.  N.  Y. 


■3ER,  1959 
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I  course  that  isn't  the  way  it  feels  at  first. 
f(|ig  married  people  who  come  to  me  with 
h(i;eiing  that  their  marriage  is  a  failure  al- 
'  I  ways  climax  their  complaint  (and  con- 
.\  ith  one  statement  that  for  them  seems 
"rm  just  not  in  love  any  more." 
of  these  people  are  shocked  indeed 
1  then  say,  "Falling  out  of  love  is  the 
^lid  and  the  most  wonderful  opportunity 
.  -liven  to  become  really  married.  If  mar- 
ere  made  out  of  "in-loveness,'  then  the 
ic  marriage  would  be  realized  almost  auto- 
u  ally.  To  fall  out  of  love  is  to  be  freed 
rhe  illusion  that  marriage  is  the  gift  of 

>r  some  other  magician." 
lai  is  love  and  how  do  we  learn  to  give  it? 
large  question  of  marriage.  It  is  also  one 
large  questions  of  religion.  A  good  mar- 
is always,  therefore,  a  religious  mar- 
-a  process  of  trying,  failing,  trying 
Only  religious  shallowness  allows  peo- 
siippose  that  love  is  primarily  an  emo- 
Liood  feeling,  like  "in-loveness."  It  is 
An  e  is  first  of  all  a 
ction  of  the  essen- 
jlatedness  of  per- 
ind  the  belief  that, 
reus  Aurelius  said, 
'exist  for  one  an- 
'  Married  love  is  a 
il  situation  in  which 
xistence  "for  one 
offers  an  op- 
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IHE  STRICKEN  HEAR! 


By  LAURA  BENET 


nity  for  explora- 
ind  expression  in 
of  meaning  be- 
all  others, 
rried  love  is  par- 
;ion  in  the  practice 
second  part  of  the 
commandment 
\  shalt  love  thy 
Dor  as  thyself."  A 
ige  mate  is,  or 
to  be,  one's  near- 
ighbor.  But  one's 
t  neighbor  in  mar- 
is a  person  basi- 
ifferent  from  one- 
/e  tend  to  suppose 
we  do  to  others  as 
uld  be  done  by  we 
een  loving.  If  men 
/omen  are  really 
nt  kinds  of  beings, 
Iden  rule  ought  to 
derstood,  as  Ad- 
ggested,  to  read: 

o  others  as  they  need  to  be  done  by." 
essential  interrelatedness  of  body,  mind 
pirit  in  marriage  is  most  clearly  sym- 
in  loving  sexual  intercourse  and  in 
:n.  It  is  no  accident  that  children,  during 
It  days,  frequently  hold  a  marriage  to- 
They  are  the  product  of  this  essential 
Iness  of  two  significantly  different  peo- 
etty  and  Bud  wouldn't  givdlheir  children 
lost  people  won't.  Children  are  fruitage 
ative  intercommunication:  God's  will 
hrough  us. 

.  men  and  women  seem  to  agree  that 
"more  important  to  a  man" — that  it  is 
important  to  a  woman.  From  my  ex- 
ce  it  seems  to  me  the  truth  is  probably 
the  opposite.  Both  men  and  women 
that  there  are  conditions  to  their  free 
m  expression  with  one  another,  but  the 
'n  ions  they  sense  are  not  at  all  the  same, 
w  lan  wants  to  be  wooed  before  she  is  won. 
f  society,  she  is  taught  that  she  has  the 
'^ecome  the  center  of  a  man's  interest 
e  can  reasonably  expect  her  to  yield 
ly.  This  is  courtship.  It  is  what  a  woman 
P<  s  before  marriage.  After  marriage  her 
P«  ations  do  not  change. 
A  Oman  may  not  want  an  eternal  honey- 
—but  she  does  need  to  be  reassured,  at 
IS  ccasionally,  that  her  husband  puts  her 
tl  center  of  his  emotional  world.  A  man, 
te:  le  excitement  and  uncertainty  of  court- 
ip>  likely  to  feel,  as  one  young  man  about 
t married  said  to  me,  "It's  going  to  be  a 
take  and  be  taken  for  granted."  He  was 
,  but  there  was  no  point  in  telling  him 
'  3  he  time.  A  woman  in  marriage  wants 
e  uning  she  knew  before  marriage— not 


the  same  kind  of  courting,  perhaps,  but 
courting  nonetheless. 

To  a  woman,  being  loved  means  being 
understood,  made  over,  appreciated,  thought 
of,  planned  for,  it  means  being  given  atten- 
tion, respect,  tenderness.  If  these  are  not  forth- 
coming she  may  dole  out  her  charm  as  a  means 
of  disciplining  or  "teaching"  the  failing  cour- 
tier. Such  withholding  of  herself  may  be  done 
knowingly  or  unknowingly.  To  her  husband 
she  may  seem  to  be  "a  frigid  female"— a  con- 
dition for  which  he,  generally,  has  no  explana- 
tion and  for  which  he  takes  no  responsibility. 

The  young  husband  has  a  feeling  he,  too, 
is  misunderstood.  "Look,"  I  once  said  to  a 
young  husband.  "You're  letting  your  work 
come  between  you  and  your  wife.  She  talks  of 
your  job  as  if  it  is  a  mistress  you  are  keeping." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "but  what  can  I  do? 
Since  the  baby  came  I've  been  working  twice 
as  hard  as  I  did  before.  We  will  soon  have  to 
move  out  of  our  apartment  and  I'd  like  to  buy 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  for  our  family.  That 
means  buying  more  fur- 
niture and  another  car. 
I've  got  to  get  ahead  in 
my  work." 
"Why?"  I  asked. 
"Because,"  he  said, 
"we  need  more  income 
and  I'm  'it.'  I  work 
harder  because  I  love 
my  wife  more." 

"But  she  thinks  you 
love  her  less.  Did  you 
ever  tell  her  why  you  are 
working  harder?" 

"Of  course  not,"  was 
his  answer.  "The  reason 
is  obvious." 

Obvious  to  him,  no 
doubt— but  not  to  her. 
Men  and  women  are 
different.  "If  he'd  just 
once  come  home  from 
work  and  ask  how  y  was, 
instead  of  always  'How 
are  the  kids?'"  his  wife 
told  me,  "that  would  be 
something." 

A    man   courts  a 
woman  until  he  commits 
himself  to  her.  For  him 
that  is  the  grand  ges- 
ture of  wooing.  After- 
ward, with  marriage  a 
legal  fact,  a  man  tends 
to  feel  that  his  major 
job  is  not  to  be  a  courtier  but  an  economic 
support.  Deep  in  every  man  is  a  conviction 
that,  after  marriage,  his  work  is  a  form  of 
wooing.  An  adequate  pay  check  is  proof  (to 
him  at  least)  that  he  is  a  successful  lover. 
Often  his  work  is  a  man's  only  way  of  wooing 
his  wife;  he  is  shocked  by  the  notion  that  she 
needs  anything  more  or  different.  As  a  hus- 
band once  put  it  to  me,  with  great  disgust, 
"Not  only  does  my  wife  show  no  appreciation 
of  the  hours  of  slaving  I  do  for  her,  but  the 
fact  that  I'm  tired  when  I  come  home  doesn't 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to  her.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  she's  got  it  planned  so  we  go  out 
somewhere.  When  we  do  go  out,  sometimes 
she  acts  as  if  she  expected  me  to  flirt  with  her. 
Flirt!  Imagine,  when  you  are  ten  years  mar- 
ried !  Doesn't  she  know  I  love  her?" 

Unfortunately,  she  doesn't  know.  What  is 
lacking  in  such  a  marriage  is  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover and  understand  the  real  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women.  This  lack  is  rapidly 
compounded  because  each  partner  inevitably 
tends  to  blame  the  other  for  the  lack  of  under- 
standing each  needs  from  the  other. 

When  married  people  come  into  my  study 
for  a  discussion,  it  is  usually  when — and  be- 
cause— significant  intercommunication  has 
broken  down  between  them.  To  them,  their 
differences  seem  so  great  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  communicate.  Anger,  guilt,  fear  and 
threatened  failure  block  the  way. 

When  discussion  between  married  persons 
breaks  down,  I  find  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
usually  is  they  do  not  know  how  to  say  what 
they  want  to  say.  They  say  too  little  sometimes. 
They  blurt  out  too  much  at  other  times. 
They  "take  each  other  wrong."  A  simple 
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Heart  is  like  a  frozen  bird 
Iniiiiobile  upon  a  hoii^h 
Thai  a  hea>\  >no\*  has  furred  .  . 
Where  its  lilting;  song  was  heard. 
All  is  ice  and  silence  now. 

\et  the  hiunan  instrument 
^aits  on  life  and  does  not  cease, 
Bruised,  with  all  its  music  pent 
In  the  fragile  tenement. 
It  is  harl>oring  strange  peace. 

The  poor  heart  that  chanted  free 
Craves  this  interval  of  rest. 
Till  it  gathers  melody. 
Rising  on  a  nobler  key. 
Leave  it  silent  in  the  breast. 


NEW! 

.S..Q..y..e..e.l.e  Bottle 

for  Gentle 
Murine 


JJIUNE 

For  Your 

•EYES 


Discover  this  neat  new 
way  to  soothe  your  eyes 
...and  so  relax  tension 


Murine's  new  squeeze  bottle  in.stantly 
dispenses  one  soothing  drop  at  a  time.  Can't 
spill,  leak  or  break. 

Gentle  Murine  is  an  aid  to  your  eyes'  own 
natural  moisture.  It's  the  safe  way  to 
float  away  discomforts  of  .smoke,  dirt, 
wind  or  glare.  Soothes  and  refreshes 
your  eyes,  and  so  relaxes  tension. 
Use  comforting  Murine  morning  and 
night— and  any  time  your  eyes  feel  tired. 
Get  Murine— now  more  convenient  I 
than  ever  in  the  new  squeeze  bottle.  j 


REFRESHING 

CLEANSING 

SOOTHING 


'  EYES 


MURINE 

^EYES 


MURINE  IS  ALSO  STILL  AVAILABLE  IN  FAMILIAR  GLASS  BOTTLE 
WITH  SEPARATE  DROPPER. 

The  Murine  Co..  Inc..    Chicago.  U.S.A.    (gTrademarks  reg.  U.S.  Pal.  OB. 


AVON  GIFTS 


to  receive.  Original,  appealing,  charnningiy 
packaged  gifts  of  cosmetics  and 

fragrances  for  everyone  in  the  family. 

Avon  cosmetics 


NEW  YORK  •  MONTREAL 


A\/Aii  Atat  rr  omi  v  xwboi  VOIJR  AVON  REPRESENTATIVE  WHO  CALLS  AT  YOUR  HOME. 
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Now...  a 
pecial  laxative 
for  women! 


gentle  relief  more  naturally 
han  any  ordinary  laxative 


"At  70,  I  must  avoid 
harsh  laxatives,"  writes 
Mrs.  Moliaiipt,  "so  I  am 
delighted  with  the  won- 
derfully natural  action 
of  Correctol.  It's  the  an- 
swer to  this  grandma's 
prayer  for  sure,  gentle 
relief  from  irregularity." 


ilirdle  Mohaupt 
|dbury,  Conn. 

;ctol®  has  been  specially  developed 
j  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 

y  different  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
Ives. 

secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle 
htor  that  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
jthis,  Correctol  contains  just  enough 
haxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

|)rking  together,  these  two  gentle 
iients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
an.  Not  only  after  middle  age,  but 
;  years  before— even  in  pregnancy, 
;hildbirth,  during  menstruation. 

try  Correctol  soon, 
ny  pink  tablets,  /55f^°W"7?^ 

^  /*■  Guaranleed  by 

0  —  at    any    drug    vGood  Housekeeping^ 

er. 


^MS  PAW 


shoe  repaitj^ 


20  Second  Way  To  A 

IrEETER  BREATH 
lANER  MOUTH 

pally  true . . .  now  you  can  have  a 
refreshed  mouth  and  throat — 
^eter  breath— in  just  20  seconds 
Utring-o-sol  Mouth  Wash.  Yes, 
after  heavy  smoking  or  indulging 
ids  or  beverages  with  lingering 

/eloped  by  a  practicing  dentist, 
|ig-o-sol  is  far  superior  to  any 
Ipaste  in  sweetening  breath.  For 
lig-o-sol  also  helps  remove  odor- 
jing  mucous  from  mouth  and 
|:.  So  get  Astring-o-sol,  the  concen- 
mouth  wash,  at  any  drug  or 
ly  counter. 

IEE  !  For  free  sample,  write  your 
jand  address  on  a  postcard  and 
to:  Astring-o-sol,  946  Prospect 
|,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

rinqosoL 

lOUTH  ij  WASH 
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how-to-do-it  book  that  helps  to  make  dis- 
cussion easier  and  more  fruitful  is  How  to 
Develop  Your  Thinking  Ability,  by  Kenneth 
S.  Keyes,  Jr.  (McGraw-Hill).  Frequently  I 
ask  squabbling  young  couples  making  their 
first  attempts  at  "beginning  again"  to  buy  that 
book  and  simply  read  it  aloud  to  one  another, 
discussing  as  they  go  what  it  means  to  them. 

Of  course,  any  how-to-do-it  book  will  fail 
unless  people  have  the  faith  in  themselves,  and 
the  courage,  to  stick  with  a  discussion  beyond 
the  bickering  stage,  and  especially  beyond  the 
fighting  stage.  The  chief  evil  of  bickering  and 
"wordy  fights"  in  marriage  is  that  couples  are 
scared  away  from  discussion  by  them. 

Using  words  as  weapons  cannot  be  avoided 
altogether  in  even  the  best  marriages.  The  chief 
danger,  however,  is  that  the  participants  will 
not  stay  with  a  word  fight  till  it  wears  itself  out, 
as  it  always  must.  Once  started,  most  fights  end 
too  soon!  Experience  in  marriage  counseling 
and  in  my  own  marriage  has  taught  me  that 
fights  generally  stop  short  of  being  really  re- 
warding. When  one  partner  spits  out  his  worst 
in  a  fight  and  is  still  accepted  by  the  other,  a 
sense  of  really  being  loved  is  often  bom  out  of 
the  "good  discussion"  which  generally  follows. 

After  Betty  and  Bud  had  learned  to  discuss 
themselves  and  their  marriage,  Betty  put  it  to 
me  this  way :  "I  was  never  so  reassured  in  our 
marriage  as  when,  after  we  had  had  several 
stormy  sessions  about  divorce,  we  decided 
together  against  it.  It  was  like  getting  married 


A  man's  mother  Is  so  tissued  and 
woven  Into  his  life  and  brain  that  he 
can  no  more  describe  her  than  de- 
scribe the  air  and  sunlight  that  bless 
his  days.  Christopher  morley 


all  over  again  in  what  you  call  'a  new  depth.' " 
I'd  call  it  getting  married,  not  "for  better  or 
for  worse,"  but  for  better  despite  the  worst. 
There  is  always  "a  new  depth"  to  be  explored, 
a  new  dimension  to  be  probed  in  marriage. 

As  a  minister,  I  feel  especially  fortunate  in 
religious  counseling  to  be  able  to  call  upon 
specialists  in  the  psychiatric  profession.  I  have 
referred  many  people  to  psychiatrists,  and  fre- 
quently when  the  doctor's  job  was  done — 
sometimes  almost  miraculously  done— he  has 
referred  the  patients  back  to  the  more  inclu- 
sive disciplines  of  the  church. 

Blessed  are  they  who,  when  marital  diffi- 
culty arises,  do  try  to  discover  and  to  respect 
their  real  differences  and,  understanding  them 
a  little,  manage  to  live  in  increasing  love. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  need  to  under- 
stand. Love  is  thoughtful  action  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  another  out  of  understanding  him.  It 
is  possible,  always,  to  increase  understanding. 
Once  they  were  able  to  discuss  it  with  a  third 
person.  Bud  and  Betty  were  able  to  see  that 
walking  out  on  a  marriage  meant  walking  back 
into  the  prison  of  their  old  self-centeredness, 
from  which,  through  being  "in  love,"  they  be- 
lieved they  had  escaped.  This  escape  into  ma- 
turity must  be  earned.  It  can  be! 

In  marriage  Ues  the  best  hope  we  have  for 
becoming  mature,  intelligent,  loved  and  lov- 
ing persons.  Viewing  many  marriages  closely,  I 
sometimes  feel  that  only  a  thin  line,  or  some 
mere  accident,  separates  the  wisdom-giving, 
love-producing  marriage  from  a  marriage  of 
the  damned.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  where  the 
line  is,  nor  precisely  what  it  is.  This  I  know: 
the  best  marriage  may  have  had  long  periods 
of  blind,  dutiful  effort- of  "do  the  best  you 
can"  and  trust,  trust,  trust  things  will  get  bet- 
ter. Some  such  marriages  slowly— or  sud- 
denly—flower in  beauty  and  creativeness. 

Trusting  one's  mate  is  generally  wiser  than 
trying  to  manage  him.  Striving  to  be  a  better 
marriage  partner  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
happy  marriage  than  complaining  about  the 
sins  and  failures  of  the  other.  Marriage  success, 
after  the  orange  blossoms  fade,  depends  upon 
the  cultivated  understanding  and  forgiving 
grace  of  two  significantly  different  human 
beings.  e  n  d 


And  NOW... 

the  Exciting  and 
Dramatic  NEW 
Game  to  Give . . . 
to  Own , ,  .to  Enjoy^ 

RISK! 


Trade-i 


RISK! 

k  for  contin 


nidi  game  equipment. 

A  truly  distinctive  game — original,  dynamic 
and  tremendous  in  scope;  a  contest  for  con- 
trol of  vast  territories,  waged  all  over  the 
world.  Suspenseful,  intriguing  entertainment 
for  teen-agers  and  adults!  $7.50 


MONOPOLY® 

Ticide-maik  joT  real  estate  trading  game  equipment. 

Add  to  everyone's  holiday  FUN  with  the 
world-famous  real  estate  trading  game.  The 
lure  of  winning  a  "fortune"  makes  this  the 
most  popular  game  for  all  ages.  $4.00,  S5.00 


i  CAREERS® 

Trade-maik  Jot  game  oj  optional  goals  equipment. 

The  timely,  terrific  game  with  lively,  real-life 
"problems"  to  tackle.  Lets  you  have  a  whirl 
in  fascinating  fields  of  your  own  choosing. 
Great  fun  for  everyone  8  to  80!  S3. 00 


CLUE 

Trade-mark  Jot  detective  game  equipment. 

For  fun-loving  families  and  mystery  fans  .  .  . 
a  houseful  of  clues  and  a  barrel  of  FUN  with 
America's  favorite  "whodunit".  This  fast- 
paced  game  is  different  each  time  you  play!  $3.50 


CHILDREN'S 
HOUR 

A  collection  of  three  delightful  games  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  very  young.  Easy  to 
learn  .  .  easy  to  play  .  .  .  FUN  every  day! 
Wonderful,  too,  for  children's  parties.  $2.00 


Other  Parker  Games  you'll  like  to  play: 
RICH  UNCLE®    •    WIDE  WORLD    •  FkNANCE® 

PARKER  BROTHERS,  INC.,  Salem,  Mass.    •    Manufactured  in  Canada  by  ColIelt  Sproule  Boxes.  Ud..  Toronto 
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Ujye  Letters 
lioiSiambler 


Wife  of  an  Air 
Force  Colonel  and 

mother  of  three, 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Dodson 
writes  that  when 
her  husband  was 
assigned  to  NATO 
in  Norway,  they 
decided  to  take  along  their  Rambler. 
From  Oslo,  she  reports: 

"TRIED  THE  FOREIGN  CARS  . .  CAME 
BACK  TO  RAMBLER  EACH  TIME" 


Mrs.  A.  K.  Dodson 


"We  bought  our  Rambler  in 
Virginia,  drove  it  up  and 
down  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
brought  it  to  Norway,  have 
criss-crossed  Western 
Europe  with  it.     We  love  it 
and  so  do  the  Norwegians. 
Here  the  roads  are  narrow, 
parking  difficult,  gas  is 
expensive,  the  climate  for 
ten  months  is  dreary... our 
car  looks  and  acts  gay! 
The  taxi  drivers  are 
fighting  to  get  it  on  our 
departure.     When  we  return 
to  the  States  in  '60,  there 
is  no  question — we  want 
another  Rambler.  Tried 
almost  all  the  foreign  cars 
...came  back  to  the  Rambler 
each  time." 

Now  the  world's  largest  builder 

of  compact  cars  announces  Ram- 
bler for  l!)(iO!  Sec  beautiful  new  styl- 
ing. Save  on  price,  gas,  highest  re- 
sale. Easier  parking.  Room  for  six 
l)ig  adults. 
Drive  the 
new  stand- 
ard of  basic 
excellence 
...Rambler 
for  1!)G0. 
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DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


. .  ."Fashioned"  J/lopLCa£ 'WkoJlt 

ELASTIC  HOSIERY  by  BELL-HORN 

So  sheer  you  need  no  overhose. 
Contour-fashioned  to  your  leg. 
Safe  and  effective  for  young 
mothers  and  all  women  faced 
with  aching  legs  or  blemishes. 
At  all  drug,  surgical  and  de- 
partment stores. 

For  VARICOSE  VEINS 

write  for  free  booklet 

BELL- HORN 

7/u>pica{Ta^  VA-Ai-Xxc  Stockings 

PHILADELPHIA   23,  PENNA. 


Makers  of  NEW  70  e>  Sumless  SPUN  MIST  Elastic  H(se 


Have  you  a 
little  \\  hiner 
in  your  home? 


"  When  v/e  are  on  balance,  when  we  are 
reasonably  sure  inside  thai  we  love 
our  children  enough  and  are  treating  them 
fairly,  we  manage  them  easily." 


By  BENJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.D. 


F''vcry  few  months  comes  a  frantic- 
j  sounding  letter  about  whining.  I 
think  whining  is  most  common  at  about 
two  or  three  years  of  age.  But  I  remember 
a  couple  of  bad  cases  in  babies  under  a 
year  of  age;  and  a  few  people  arc  still 
whining  in  old  age. 

Perhaps  we  should  first  try  to  figure 
out  the  meaning  of  the  symptom  in  the 
two  babies,  since  an  infant's  psyche  is 
supposed  to  be  less  complex.  In  the  first 
case — a  boy — the  parents  had  been  over- 
joyed to  have  a  baby,  since  they  had  been 
waiting  for  several  years.  They  held  him 
and  played  with  him  most  of  the  time  he 
was  awake,  so  I  think  there  was,  from  the 
beginning,  an  clement  of  simple  spoiling; 
he  became  used  to  being  constantly  en- 
tertained and  lost  some  of  his  ability  to 
find  his  own  fun.  But  then  as  he  got  nearer 
the  age  of  a  year,  his  tendency  to  stay 
awake  longer  and  his  more-advanced  in- 
terests made  him  demand  fancier  enter- 
tainment—and for  more  hours  of  the 
day.  This  began  to  tax  the  mother's  pa- 
tience. There  was  also  the  factor  that  as 
any  child  grows  out  of  the  helplessness  of 
early  infancy,  the  parents'  impulse  to 
pamper  him  and  dote  on  him  gradually 
grows  less.  If  this  weren't  true,  parents 
would  still  be  talking  baby  talk  to  their 
two-  and  three-year-olds,  chucking  them 
under  the  chin,  feeding  them  bottles  and 
carrying  them  from  place  to  place. 

Wherever  the  baby  was  sitting,  he 
would  be  holding  up  his  arms  and  whin- 
ing. His  mother  would  try  to  ignore  him, 
but  after  a  while  his  fretting  would  make 
her  feel  uncomfortable  and  conscience- 
stricken.  She'd  pick  him  up  and  play  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  try  to  put 
him  down  again.  The  reaching  and  whin- 
ing would  start  immediately.  The  mother's 
endurance  wore  thin.  Underneath,  she 
resented  the  baby's  demandingness.  But 
£  ;  was  too  conscientious— and  inex- 
perienced—to recognize  her  growing  an- 
tagonism, so  she  always  suppressed  it  and 
gave  in  to  him. 

I  think  that  a  baby  as  young  as  ten 
months  will  sense  his  mother's  irritation, 
though  she  is  covering  it  up,  and  this 


Chronic  whiners  are  made  —  not  born. 


makes  him  both  cross  and  uneasy.  The 
combination  stimulates  him  to  demand 
more  attention.  He  is  also  quite  aware  of 
the  power  he  exerts  over  her,  in  the  sense 
that  he  knows  she  doesn't  feel  entitled  to 
stand  up  to  his  excessive  demands,  and 
this  invites  him  to  be  more  tyrannical 
too.  So  child  and  mother  get  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle.  He  has  to  keep  on  badger- 
ing her.  She  can't  deny  him,  but  she  can't 
feel  friendly  toward  him  either. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  an  eight- 
month-old  girl  whose  history  was  a  little 
more  complicated.  The  parents  had  been 
married  only  a  year  when  she  was  born, 
and  soon  afterward  the  father  was  drafted 
into  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  For 
several  months  the  mother,  an  anxious 
person  anyway,  lived  near  Army  camps, 
dreading  the  day  when  he  would  be  sent 
overseas.  After  that  happened,  since  she 
had  no  suitable  relatives  with  whom  she 
could  stay,  she  was  living  a  rather  shut-in 
existence  with  the  baby. 

The  baby  had  reacted  to  all  the  family 
tension  by  becoming  an  unusually 
anxious  as  well  as  demanding  creature. 
She  had  the  expression  of  a  worried, 
angry,  fretful  old  lady.  Her  mother  had  to 
carry  her  all  day  long,  and  far  into  the 
evening,  even  while  she  cooked  and  did 
the  laundry.  The  baby  refused  to  let  a 
sitter  touch  her  or  to  let  her  mother  out 
of  her  sight,  until  she  finally  fell  asleep 
about  10  or  11  p.m.  So  the  mother  never 
got  a  moment's  relief.  The  whining  was 
sometimes  soft  and  absent-minded  and  it 
was  sometimes  loud  and  domineering, 
but  it  never  stopped. 

I  suspected  that  the  mother  felt  an  un- 
derstandable resentment,  from  the  be- 
ginning, toward  this  child  who  had  come 
so  soon  and  complicated  her  brief  mari- 
tal life,  and  she  must  have  strongly 
resented  the  increasing  tyranny,  but  she 
was  reluctant  to  admit  this.  She  gave  in  to 
all  the  baby's  demands,  without  protest. 

This  second  case  is  more  exaggerated 
than  the  first,  but  I  think  it  only  brings 
out  more  clearly  the  same  pattern  seen  in 
so  many  cases  of  whining:  a  child  who 
chronically  makes  more  demands  on  the 
mother  than  she  can  respond  to.  She  is 
resentful  underneath,  but  she  is  too  guilty 
to  be  able  to  say  no  to  him.  His  awareness 
of  her  irritation  and  of  his  power  both 
egg  him  o..  to  needle  her  further. 


In  a  child  of  two  or  three  or  more  years, 
the  situation  is  rarely  as  drastic.  He  can 
get  places  by  himself.  He  is  distracted 
part  of  the  time  by  objects  and  activities 
around  the  house  and  by  other  children 
outside.  So  now  we  can  see  all  the  milder 
and  specialized  types  of  whiner:  the  one 
who  feels  the  need  of  more  attention  only 
when  his  mother  gets  absorbed  in  conver- 
sation on  the  street  or  on  the  telephone; 
the  rainy-day  whiner;  the  one  who  is 
missing  a  best  friend  who  has  moved 
away;  the  one  who  is  always  saying, 
"There  isn't  anything  to  do,"  or  "What 
can  I  do  now?" 

I  can  think  of  the  reactions  of  two  types 
of  mothers — with  every  combination  in 
between.  One  is  highly  conscientious  and 
self-disciplined.  She  manages  to  preserve 
a  facsimile  of  a  cordial  facial  expression 
and  patient  tone  of  voice,  even  after  hours 
of  provocation.  The  other  may  be  made 
cranky  and  even  angry  by  the  whining, 
but  one  can  see  that  she  shows  no  master- 
fulness in  stopping  it.  So  the  difference  is 
mainly  in  the  degree  of  self-control. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  I 
went  on  an  all-day  picnic  with  another 
family,  being  driven  nearly  mad  by  the 
continual  whining  of  their  five-year-old 
son  and — even  more — by  the  patient  way 
in  which  the  mother  let  it  go  on.  She 
wasn't  a  wishy-washy  or  long-suffering 
person  in  other  relationships.  In  fact,  she 
was  quite  a  masterful  person  with  her 
other  son  and  daughter,  making  them  toe 
the  mark  for  her,  being  sure  that  they 
didn't  bother  other  people.  It  was  clear 
that  there  was  something  out  of  kilter 
only  between  her  and  the  whiner.  It  kept . 
her  from  showing  any  resentment.  It  kept 
her  answering — with  fantastic  patience — 
his  senseless  complaints  and  his  selfish- 
demands.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  these 
matters  didn't  really  mean  much  to  him. 
in  themselves,  but  that  he  was  cooking 
them  up  to  pester  her.  It  was  quite  clear, 
too.  that  his  whiny  relationship  was  only 
with  her,  since  he  didn't  show  any  of  it 
toward  his  father,  brother  or  sister. 

I've  been  talking  all  along  as  if  any 
mother  could  quickly  stop  a  child  from 
whining  unless  she  was  paralyzed— or 
blinded— by  some  kind  of  guiltiness.  I 
may  be  exaggerating  and  oversimplifying 
a  bit— in  fact,  I'm  sure  I  am— but  I'll 
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To  every  woman  about  to  have  a  baby 


n 


[he  Birthright  of  Natural  Skin  Protection: 
why  should  it  stop  at  birth? 


hn  your  baby  is  born,  he'll  be  covered  with  a  rich, 
it  -al  protective  "lotion" — (every  baby's  birthright). 
I  cause  babies  are  protected  before  birth,  they  are 
n/  born  with  a  skin  rash  or  skin  infection. 
S  perfect  is  this  natural  protection,  that  many  hos- 
'  only  remove  the  excess — or  even  let  it  wear  off. 
fiid  now  .  .  .  when  this  natural  "lotion"  is  gone 
.  lennen  provides  a  new  kind  of  natural  protection 
tke  its  place. 

1^  MENNEN  BABY  MAGIC ...  the  first  man-made 
1  to  be  inspired  by  nature's  own  protection. 


Mennen  Baby  Magic  contains  the  agnosterols, 
sterols  and  lanolin  found  in  the  natural  wrapping. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  medically-tested  ingredient  that 
destroys  the  bacteria  that  cause  diaper  rash. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  Mennen  Baby  Magic 
now.  Have  it  ready  when  your  baby  comes  home. 

Mennen  Baby  Magic  t  .  .1  you're  a  mother, 

you'll  use  Mennen  Baby  Magic  to  stop  diu^  er  rash,  diaper  odor, 
chafing  and  chapping.  In  pink,  yellow  and  blue  squeeze  bottles. 

NEW!  GIANT  SI  SIZE  NOW  AVAILABLE 

IN  UNBREAKABLE  SQUEEZE  BOTTLE,  TOO. 


60^  and  $loo 

tax  free 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURM 


It's  "Cream  of  Wheat"  weather 
...when  you're  grateful  for  the 
protection  that  extra  iron  gives 


One  healthy  bowl  of  delicious,  enriched 
"Cream  of  Wheat"  supplies  a  full  day's 
iron  needs— more  iron  than  even  beef 
liver  gives.  (Plus  vitamins,  protein,  other 
minerals,  of  course.) 

Guard  your  family  with 
hot  "Cream  of  Wheat"! 


Cream 
Wheat 


■•CREAHOF  WHEAT-  AND  CHEF 
REG,  U.S.  PAT.  OFF,  ©  1959, 
THE-CREAH  OFWHEAT-  CORP. 
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Stick  by  the  statement  in  a  general  way.  All  of 
us  parents  have  let  a  child  whine  at  us  and 
nag  at  us  at  times.  Perhaps  we  have  turned 
down  his  request  for  some  excursion  or  treat 
or  privilege,  and  then  begun  to  wonder  whether 
we  were  too  hasty.  He  senses  our  self-doubt 
instantly  and  sets  to  work  on  us.  Or  we  have 
been  unfairly  disagreeable  to  a  child,  perhaps 
because  we  were  mad  at  somebody  else  or  our- 
selves, and  then,  without  realizing  what  it  was 
all  about,  allowed  him  for  a  while  to  whine 
or  be  rude  or  be  disobedient. 

When  we  are  on  balance,  when  we  are  rea- 
sonably sure  inside  that  we  love  our  children 
enough  and  are  treating  them  fairly,  we  man- 
age them  easily.  Our  manner  is  friendly  but 
firm.  This  makes  them  feel  agreeable,  makes 
them  want  to  please  us.  Then  when  we  have  to 
tell  them  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do,  it 
sounds  fair  to  them  because  there's  no  buried 
meanness  or  guiltiness  in  our  tone.  When  they 
start  to  whine,  in  hopes  we'll  give  in  to  some 
unreasonable  request,  and  we  say  "None  of 
that  whining,"  they  realize,  from  the  assured 
tone  we  used,  that  they  might  as  well  save 
their  breath. 

So  when  a  child  is  a  chronic  whiner,  month 
in  and  month  out,  the  parent  who  is  looking 
for  a  solution  should  consider  the  possibility 


GiaDetes 
week  ® 
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that  it's  the  parent's  own  unconscious  feeling 
of  crossness  and  guilt  which  is  keeping  him 
from  sensibly  controlling  the  child.  What's  a 
greater  pity  is  that  it  is  keeping  parent  and 
child  from  enjoying  the  mutual  fondness  that 
they  are  entitled  to. 

It's  much  more  difficult  for  a  parent  to  find 
the  source  of  such  feelings  when  they  are 
chronic  than  when  they  are  just  temporary. 
Their  roots  may  go  back  to  difficulties  in  the 
child's  infancy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  baby  who 
was  spoiled  by  the  parent's  delight  and  inex- 
perience. The  roots  may  go  farther  back,  to  the 
parent's  own  childhood,  to  some  tension  be- 
tween him  and  his  parent  or  brother  or  sister. 
The  most  appropriate  place  to  turn  first  for 
help — as  in  any  kind  of  family  problem  that 
resists  solution — is  to  a  family  social  agency. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  my  con- 
fession of  oversimplification.  I've  been  explain- 
ing what  I  think  is  the  most  common  pattern 
behind  whining.  But  there  are  other  emotional 
disturbances  which  can  be  expressed  by  this 
symptom.  There  are  physical  causes  too.  A 
good  example  is  coeliac  disease  (sometimes 
called  starch  indigestion),  a  chronic  disease 
starting  around  the  age  of  one  year,  which  is 
characterized  by  loose  smelly  bowel  move- 
ments and  is  usually  accompanied  by  emo- 
tional irritability. 

So  we  can  expand  the  earlier  prescription 
and  say,  then,  that  if  a  child  becomes  a 
whiner,  the  situation  should  be  investigated 
both  physically  and  emotionally. 


Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  il  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receixc 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A 
NURSERGOOD? 

..  SMOOTH  FEEDING  ACTION 


Sure  Seal*  Twin  Air  Valves 
prevent  a  vacuum  from  forming 
'  STERILE  STORAGE  .  .  .  with 
airtight  sealing  disc 
VARIED  FEEDING  SPEEDS 
with  adjustable  cop 
EASIER  HANDLING  .  .  .  with 
widemouth  bottles — easy  to 
fill,  clean.  Won't  roll 

Only  evenflo  nurseh 


give  you  all  these  advafr 
tages  .  .  .  and  now  exclu- 
sive new  Sure  Seal  Nipple* 
means  even  greater  ease 
for  you!  It  locks  nipple 
into  place  to  prevent  leakage  .  .  .  helps 
end  nipple  pullout  .  .  .  and  assures 
perfect  action  of  famous 
Evenflo  Twin  Air  Valves  so 
that  excess  air  swallowing  is 
completely  eliminated! 
•Patent  Pending 

Send  for  free  Formula 
Preparation  Booklet 

All-New  Evenflo  Nur- 
ser  25(!'  Complete 
(With  convertible 
hood  35<''  )Also  avail- 
able in  Super  Plastic 
(44('-  with  hood) 


evenflo 


RAVENNA.OHIC 

More  mofhers  use  Evenflo  nursen 
than  all  other  nursers  combined., 
according  to  independent  survey: 
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event?    ' ' 


While  you  are  waiting  you'll  specia 
bless  pleasant,  soothing  Turns !  Hea 
burn  due  to  acid  indigestion,  is  quid 
relieved  by  easy -to -take,  fast-acti 
Turns.  And  Turns  are  high  in  calciu 


ECONOMICAL 


J  get  Tur 

i   3-roll  economy  p 


BRAND  NEW  XMAS  GIF 
forCHILDREN,«n 


Hcrf  is  the  most  woiuler- 
ful.  different  Xmas  Gift  of 
all — and  SO  inexpensive! 

Send    us   your  favorite  

snapshot,  print  or  nega- 

of  your  child,  family,  pet,  h< 


^S'V^  etc  We  will  iH-antifiillv  enlarge  it| 

,        H  makean  KXTRA-LARGl':8"xlO';| 

Nj||rr  like,  patented  JIGSAW  PUZZL^I 

3  natural,  so  to-uhinglv  personal,  ttl 

"•^♦-A.  f  —   ■ 

r 


Llirill  the  heart  and  capture  I 
-j>i^Hr<-  ^  imagination  of  any  >ouiigster,  VM 
r      ,  Dad.  or  Grandparent-^.  Your  chjyf 

beautiful  black  and  white  JIGSAWS  for  only  SliCT 
gorgeous,  gemnne  de-luxe  quality  HANI)  COLOREfl 
only  $1.50  each!  Send  money  or  order  CO. I).  Pleaal 
elude  25c  extra  for  pstg  &  hdlg.  for  KAGH  Jigsaw  Pu 
ordered.  Your  original  pictures  returned  immcdiatelyj 
puzzle.  MONEY-BACK  guarantee.  But  or<ler  TOE" 

AMERICAN  STUDIOS, 

Ingrown  NAIL 

Just  a  few  drops  of  sootliine 
Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL  in  nail 
groove  reliovo  Horcm'SH  und  p.nin, 
soflun  cnihiMlilid  p.irt  of  nail  for 
easy  removal.  Sold  everywhere. 


DrScholls  ONIXO 
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)III51©  with  their  Taste  Surprise 
make  the  fun  of  Raisinland 
No  matter  where  you  look  you'll  find 

some  raisin-nibbles  right  at  hand! 

Every  sunny  raisin  is  a  Surprise  Package — because 
whoever  would  expect  such  a  little  nibble  to  hold  such  a  big,  big  flavor. 
Or  to  be  so  energizing !  That's  why  big  handf  uls  of  raisins 
(or  little  handy  packs)  go  great  in  lunchboxes.  Keep  raisins  in  the  "first  look 
for  after-school  snacks,  too  —  your  refrigerator,  where  else? 
Lots  of  where  else's  for  raisins !  .  . 
and  muffins  and  sweet  rolls  and  pies. 
You  h}(ii  'em  or  hake  'em, 
raisins  will  make  'em  Taste  Surprise  you! 


!*. S.  Like  this  Raisinland  picture — wi 
charming  new  verse,  no  other  words — 
9  frame  for  a  child's  room?  Free!  Write 
'alifornia  Raisin  Advisory  Board, 
iox  1963,  Fresno,  California, 
[sk  for  free  Raisin  Recipes,  too! 
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Vicks  announces  a  new  kind  of  steam  medication 

Twice  as  effective  for  colds, 
congestion,  croupy  coughs... 
children  breathe  easier  instantly 


Hospital  test  report:  Recently  a  New  York  hos- 
pital tested  a  new  kind  of  steam  medication  called 
Vicks  VapoSteani.  An  otiicial  medical  journal  re- 
ported that  nothing  else  used  "including  cough 
syrup,  antibiotics,  or  vaporizers,  medicated  or  not, 
approached  the  eifectiveness  of  (VapoSteam)"  in 
relieving  the  cough. 

This  new  medication  helped  babies  and  children 
suffering  with  severe  nasal  stuffiness,  croupy  coughs 
and  chest  congestion  "more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely than  any  other  therapy  used." 

VapoSteam  is  now  available  at  your  drug  store. 
Pour  it  into  vaporizer,  bowl  or  wash  basin  of  hot 
water  to  make  the  steam  twice  as  effective  in 
spreading  relief  —  more  effective  than  ordinary 
steam  or  any  other  steam  medication  you  can  buy. 

Helps  your  child  2  ways  that  plain  steam  can't: 

1.  Changes  the  steam  itself  —  makes  every  relief- 
giving  droplet  spread  twice  as  far. 

2.  Gives  your  child  famous  Vicks  aromatic  medi- 
cations in  intensified  form. 


Ordinary  Steam 

vapors  arc  really  tiny 
drops  of  moisture  that 
can"!  spread  very  far. 


Vicks  VapoSteam 

bursts  open  these  drops 
and  spreads  their  relief 
twice  as  effeclivcly. 


GREASELESS  LIQUID 
STEAM  MEDICATION 


8.  Please  don't  send  your  child  to  school 
with  a  cough  or  drippy  nose,  no  tissues  and 
no  personal  regard  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  others.  Or  with  a  fever.  Don  t  you 
know  that  temperature  generally  goes  up 
during  the  day?  And  why,  oh  why,  do  you 
send  him  back  to  school  too  soon  after  a 
contagious  disease?  Lastly,  please  give  me 
an  emergency  phone  number  so  that  your 
child  will  be  cared  for  properly  when  you 
aren't  at  home. 

9.  Do  you  dress  your  child  sensibly? 
Your  adorable  little  girl  with  her  thin 
socks,  brief  skirts  and  briefer  panties  may 
look  cute  in  the  car,  but  her  pinched  face  is 
pitiful  on  the  playground.  When  buying 
school  clothes,  won't  you  also  test  the  en- 
gineering performance?  And  please  see 
that  both  boots  are  marked  and  that  they 
are  big  and  loose  so  that  your  child  can  get 
them  on  and  off  by  himself.  You'll  save 
me  hours  of  teaching  time ! 

10.  Finally,  you  can  help  the  school  it- 
self. Your  P.T.A.  is  what  you,  personally, 
make  it.  If  you  do  not  perform  your  duty, 
you  have  no  more  right  to  complain  about 
your  school  than  a  nonvoter  has  to  coin- 
plain  about  how  the  country  is  run.  Your 
local  school  system  has  many  faults,  and  I 
as  a  teacher  make  mistakes.  However  ob- 
vious these  defects  and  errors  may  be, 
though,  remember  that  they  have  been 
made  in  good  faith  and  that  you  must  look 
to  your  own  household  first. 

If  your  child  is  well  at  home,  he  will  be 
well  at  school.  If  he  is  happy  at  home,  he 
will  be  happy  with  me.  If  he  obeys  you,  he 
will  obey  me;  if  he  respects  you,  he  will  re- 
spect me;  and  if  he  loves  and  trusts  you, 
he  will  probably  love  and  trust  me. 

If  you  can  send  him  to  me  with  some  of 
these  obligations  fulfilled,  I  can  practically 
guarantee  you  that  he  will  have  a  wonder- 
ful, fruitful  season  with  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  years  to  come. 

TEACHER 

Crazy  Pajamas 

Chicago  Heights.  Illinois 
Dear  Sirs  and  Madames :  As  I  do  a  lot  of 
sewing,  I  always  have  remnants  of  ma- 
terial left.  The  enclosed  picture  of  my 


daughters  shows  one  solution !  They  love 
their  "crazy"  pajamas  and  have  several 
pairs.  I  also  made  several  sport  shirts  for 
my  sons,  and  they  are  worn  a  lot. 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  WALTER  LUEDER,  JR. 

Substitute  Grandma 

E.xfler,  California 
Dear  Editors:  We  have  always  felt  that 
Christmas  Day  should  be  spent  in  our  own 
home,  but  anyone  who  wanted  to  spend  it 
with  us  was  welcome.  Grandma  and 
grandpa  came  every  year  until  both  were 
gone — and  then  it  just  wasn't  the  same. 
Although  we  had  our  four  children,  we 
mi.s.sed  seeing  the  excitement  and  antici- 
jjation  in  granny's  eyes  as  the  children 
opened  her  knitted  mittens  or  scarves. 

Last  year  iny  husband  hit  on  a  brilliant 
idea;  "Somewhere  in  this  town  there  must 
be  some  other  mother  who  will  be  spending 
Christmas  alone.  Why  don't  we  find  her 
and  share  ours?" 

The  children  were  delighted,  so  I  went 
to  our  nearest  host)ital  (we  hatl  no  "old 
folks'  "  home).  The  receptionist  became  as 


bJi 


excited  as  I  was,  and  told  me  about 
Mrs.  M.  who  had  no  living  relatives 
always  spent  Christmas  in  her  room.  Wl 
she  added  that  Mrs.  M.  was  always  k; 
ting  little  gifts  for  the  staff,  that  cincl 
it  for  me.  I  met  her  that  afternoon,  a 
visited  her  as  often  as  I  was  able  ui 
Christmas.  (But  I  wouldn't  let  the  rest 
the  family  meet  her.  "She's  our  Christu 
present,  and  you  are  hers,"  I  told  thei 

On  the  day  before  Christmas,  she  \ 
waiting  for  us  at  the  hospital,  her  suite 
beside  the  door.  We  were  all  a  little  nc 
ous  until  our  four-year-old  broke  the 
"Are  you  our  new  gramma?"  she  said 

Christmas  Day  was  everything  it  she 
have  been.  The  children  loved  their  knit 
hats  with  the  long  tails  and  bright 
pons;  and  granny  had  tears  in  her 
when  we  gave  her  her  gift.  "It's  bi 
long  tifne,"  she  said,  "since  I've  had  a  fa 
ily  as  nice  as  you." 

We  still  visit  whenever  we  can  and 
calls  us  often.  "I  always  wanted  a  t( 
phone,"  she  says,  "  but  I  never  had  any 
to  call."  And  she's  coming  again 
Christmas,  of  course — and,  God  will 
the  next  one  and  the  next  one  and  the  ne 
Sincerely, 
PHYLLIS  STRING 

Surgeon  Reports 
on  Hormones 

Brookline,  Massachiis: 
Dear  Dr.  Scbauffler :  I  have  recently  r( 
and  enjoyed  your  article  in  the  Aug 
Journal.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
have  somewhat  underplayed  the  role 
hormonal  treatment  of  endometrio 
While  I  myself  am  a  surgeon  and  am  fi 
cognizant  of  the  excellent  results  follow 
conservative  surgery  in  endometriosis 
think  that  recent  results  with  progest 
are  very  encouraging.  (The  report  I  g; 
at  the  American  Society  for  the  Study 
Sterility  in  April  indicated  an  impro 
ment  rate  of  approximately  85  per  ce 
These  were  not  my  figures  alone,  but  w 
determined  from  eight  other  clinical 
vestigators  throughout  the  country.)  1 
pseudopregnancy  regime  seems  to  be 
particular  value  in  patients  who  have  bi 
operated  and  who  then  shortly  thereaf 
develop  recurrence. 

Best  personal  regards. 
ROBERT  W.  KISTNER.  M 
Associate  in  Gynecoi 
Harvard  Medical  Sc 


50- Year-Old  Play 

Skaneateles.  N'cw  Y 
Dear  Editors :  The  Skaneateles  Mom 
Evening  Club,  a  local  literary-social  gro 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  wit 


Sweethearts 


banquet.  The  members  presented  Hi.«.( 
Sweethearts,  a  "parlor  play"  publisher 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  50  years  ago. 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE  M.  N'OI 


It  Burns  Me  Up! 

McPhcrson,  Koi 
Dear  Editors :  My  pet  peeve  is  rectan 
lar  baby  blankets — 30"x40"  receiving bl 
kets,  and  ,S6"x50"  crib  blankets.  Trylni 
wrap  a  baby  after  he's  a  month  or  two 
in  a  rectangle,  and  keep  him  wrapped 
next  to  impossible.  Why  don't  the  hlan 
colli iianics  niakr  t  hem  square,  say  50"xSl 
MR.S  HOWARD  STUC 


I 
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rEAR  RESEARCH  PROJECT  YIELDS  NEW  HOPE  FOR  DRY  SKIN 

low,  a  cream  that  actually  starts  to 
repair  dry  skin  in  just  10  minutes 


From  a  substance  doctors  use  to  help  rebuild  tissue  comes  a 
new  way  to  care  for  dry  skin !  Now,  after  years  of  research,  the 
world's  most  experienced  dry  skin  specialists  have  discovered 
how  to  add  this  tissue-building  aid — Pond's  calls  it  Stimulin 
— to  their  exclusive  Moisturized  Lanolin  Dry  Skin  formula. 

AIDS  NATURAL  SKIN  REPAIR 

Stimulin  is  a  safe,  natural  "stimulant" — not  an  unproven 
hormone  or  wonder  drug.  What  does  it  do  for  dry  skin?  It 
encourages  it  to  function  as  nature  intended!  The  skin  con- 
stantly renews  itself  .  .  .  young  cells  push  upward:  dry,  surface 
cells  flake  off.  But  dry  skin  is  "lazy'"  skin.  It  can't  seem  to  throw 
off  lifeless  cells  fast  enough.  They  accumulate.  Stimulin  starts 
to  disperse  those  excess  dry  cells  in  just  10  minutes — uncovers 
the  firm,  young  skin  underneath.  Used  regularly,  this  cream 
can  ''''re-train^  dry  skin  to  this  normal  cycle. 

HELPS  SKIN  TO  "BREATHE" 

As  dry  cells  are  gently  creamed  away,  the  skin  begins  to 
"breathe"  normally  again.  Stimulin  "opens  the  door"  to  allow 
Pond's  Moisturized  Lanolin  to  penetrate  faster,  helping  to 
restore  the  balance  that  gives  skin  freshness,  tone,  vigor.  Try 
new  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  with  Stimulin  soon — it  softens 
and  moisturizes  as  never  before!  Send  25 for  trial-size  jar, 
plus  explanatory  booklet  "The  Beauty  Secret  that  Kept  for 
Centuries"  to  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream,  Box  124,  Brooklyn  1,N.Y. 


Make  this  10-minute  test... see  the  difference  Stimulin  makes 


Take  a  tiny  Lit  of  PuiiilV  new  Dry 
Skin  Cream  with  Stimulin  and 
massage  well  into  one-half  of  the 
back  of  your  hand.  Allow  10  min- 
utes for  Stimulin  to  start  to  work. 
Then  place  a  strip  of  clear  tape  over 
creamed  half  and  one  over  the  un- 
creamed  half.  Then  remove  tapes. 


See  how  the  tape  from  the  un- 
creamed  area  (left)  has  picked  up  a 
layer  of  dry,  flaky  cells.  But  where 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  has  been 
rubbed  in  (risjlit) — practically  no 
dry  cells  left  fur  the  tape  to  pick  up! 
After  jtisi  !<i  minutes  Stimulin  has 
alrcaay  started  to  disperse  dry  skin. 


J 


in  actually  clears  away  dry  skin's  accumulation  of  excess, 
ells  so  that  the  moisturizing  and  lubricating  actions  of 
Dry  Skin  Cream  can  start  to  work  almost  immediately! 


DRY  SKIN  CRE^*^ 


New  Dry  Skin  Cream 
with  Stimulin 
made  only  by  Pond's . . . 
i  world's  most  experienced 
dry  skin  specialists 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


Is  a  career 
all  a  single 
woman  can  get 

out  of  life? 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pmnsylvania  State  Universitv.  Department  of  Psy  rhology 


IF  YOU  DON'T  WANT  MARRIAGE 

The  single  woman  with  a  successful  career 
may  not  require  marriage  to  be  happy.  But  many  of 
the  needs  that  marriage  can  fullill  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  if  loneliness  and  insecurity  are  to  be  avoided. 
These  needs  include  congenial  companionship,  recog- 
nition, a  sense  of  belonging  and  the  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment. These  needs  must  be  met  if  one  is  to  lead  a 
happy  life,  whether  single  or  married. 

"I  am  single  and  I  don't  expect  to  marry.  In  my 
home  town,  a  single  woman  was  almost  a  freak  and 
nearly  all  the  girls  married  soon  after  higii  school.  But 
I  wanted  to  go  to  college.  It  was  a  struggle  since  I  had 
to  earn  my  way,  but  I  received  my  B.S.  at  twenty-two 
and  my  master's  in  chemistry  at  twenty-four. 

"During  the  next  six  years  I  worked  hard  and  have 
found  in  my  job  nearly  everything  one  could  ask.  I 
have  paid  olf  my  debts,  had  three  promotions,  and 
now  earn  S9000  a  year. 

"I  like  men,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  housewife. 
From  Monday  morning  till  Friday  night  I  am  busy 
and  contented.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  am  lonely.  There 
is  just  nothing  to  do  on  weekends.  1  don't  waste  time 
feeling  sorry  for  myself,  but  I  do  want  to  be  useful. 
As  a  worker  I  am  a  success,  but  as  a  person  I  am  a 
failure.  The  thought  of  the  many  years  ahead  with  no 
goal  but  work  frightens  me.  What  can  1  do  to  relieve 
my  loneliness  and  unrest?" 

This  young  woman  has  not  been  interested  in  mar- 
riage, but  she  wants  satisfactions  and  achievements 
beyond  her  professional  career.  Many  single  career 
women  have  a  similar  feeling  of  emptiness.  It  is  a 
problem  for  which  there  is  no  simple  solution,  but 
there  are  various  approaches  that  she  might  consider. 

She  might  buy  a  home.  With  her  income,  she  could 
easily  afford  a  substantial  house.  Homeownership  pro- 
vides,a  sense  of  security  that  no  apartment  can  ever 
bring.  Improvements  and  beautifying  projects  will 
help  to  occupy  her  time. 

She  should  share  a  home.  If  she  buys  a  house,  two 
or  three  other  lonely  single  women  might  be  invited  as 
paying  guests.  Or  she  might  rent  quarters  with  a 
family  with  whom  she  can  share  some  activities. 
Whether  she  buys  or  rents,  living  with  others  would 
provide  greater  companionship  and  security. 

She  needs  an  avocation.  Aside  from  a  job,  everybody 
needs  an  outlet.  She  would  probably  find  greater  satis- 
faction in  activities  involving  other  people  than  some 
solitary  hobby  such  as  stamp  collecting.  If  she  likes 
children,  becoming  a  Girl  Scout  leader,  a  playground 
supervisor  or  even  a  weekend  baby  sitter  might  be 


satisfying.  If  she  prefers  adult  companionship,  a  week- 
end job  or  volunteer  work  might  be  the  answer.  Teach- 
ing in  an  evening  school  (adult  education)  might  offer 
a  real  challenge. 

She  might  join  chibs,  or  become  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  community  enterprises.  The  list  is  endless, 
ranging  from  hobbies  and  fund  raising  to  a  little- 
theater  group  and  church  activities. 

She  needs  more  social  life.  Invitations  usually  hinge 
upon  social  skills  (such  as  dancing,  playing  bridge, 
swimming).  If  she  does  not  have  such  skills,  she  should 
acquire  them.  Every  hostess  dreads  the  wallflower 
guest,  but  embraces  the  person  who  can  actively  enjoy 
a  party  and  help  other  guests  enjoy  themselves. 

She  should  make  more  friends.  Very  few  people  have 
more  than  one  or  two  friends  who  will  confide  in 
them  and  in  whom  they  can  confide.  But  this  young 
woman  also  needs  acquaintances  and  friends  to  dine 
with  occasionally,  to  accompany  her  to  movies  or  con- 
certs and  to  share  her  various  interests. 

She  should  strengthen  ties  with  relatives.  Although 
her  p.^rents  are  dead,  there  are  several  relatives  who 
jive  within  two  hundred  miles  of  her.  Though  their 
backgrounds  difl"er  from  hers,  they  do  represent  roots. 
Among  their  children  may  be  one  or  two  whose  future 
she  would  want  to  underwrite.  Ties  of  this  kind  may 
not  seem  important  at  thirty,  but  they  are  a  satisfaction 
and  comfort  as  one  nears  fifty  or  sixty. 

Singleness  often  breeds  selfishness,  just  as  marriage 
fosters  sharing.  This  young  woman  wants  singleness 
and  sharing.  Before  preoccupation  with  self  becomes 
too  ingrained,  she  must  learn  to  share  and  identify 
with  others. 

"MY  HUSBAND  IS  SUSPICIOUS" 

Do  all  husbands  distrust  their  wives,  or 
am  I  the  only  wife  who  has  to  put  up  with  constant 
jealousy  and  suspicion?  In  seven  years  of  marriage, 
hardly  a  week  has  gone  by  without  Jack's  either 
insinuating  that  I  am  interested  in  some  other  man  or 
accusing  me  of  having  been  unfaithful  at  some  time. 
This  hurts  and  upsets  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  actually 
guilty.  Sometimes  he  is  so  vehement  that  I  think  one 
of  us  must  be  crazy. 

"He  is  thirty-eight,  nine  years  older  than  [.  We  have 
a  son  and  daughter,  five  and  three.  Jack  has  a  good 
job  and  works  very  hard.  Our  marriage  would  be  all 
right  if  he  could  only  get  these  notions  out  of  his  head. 
He  doesn't  get  drunk,  but  every  Friday  or  Saturday 
night  several  of  us  couples  get  together  and  everybody 
does  some  drinking.  Most  of  the  husbands  in  our 
crowd  are  younger  than  Jack  and  some  of  them  are  a 
little  flirtatious.  I  like  to  be  friendly,  but  Jack  gets  the 
wrong  ideas  about  the  most  innocent  things.  Like  last 
week  when  he  embarrassed  me  dreadfully  by  telling 
one  of  my  best  friends  that  she  had  better  watch  out 
or  I  might  steal  her  husband.  Everybody  knew  he 
wasn't  joking.  All  he  had  to  go  on  was  that  I  danced 
more  times  with  this  one  man  than  I  did  with  anybody 
else,  but  he  is  the  best  dancer  in  our  gang. 

"Jack  is  always  criticizing  me.  My  dress  is  too  short 
or  tight,  my  bathing  suit  is  too  skimpy  or  I  have  on 
too  much  lipstick.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  his  treating 
me  like  a  child  and  acting  as  if  he  owned  me.  There 
must  be  some  way  to  get  him  out  of  this  rut,  but  I 
don't  know  where  to  start.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  I 
might  try?" 

Without  more  information,  I  cannot  diagnose  this 
wife's  particular  problem  nor  offer  specific  remedies, 
but  perhaps  some  background  information  will  help 
her  deal  with  the  situation. 

Age  difference.  Our  research  shows  that  this  kind 
of  problem  is  most  common  in  marriages  where  the 
husband  is  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  as  in  this 
case.  The  older  husband  is  often  more  authoritarian 
and  possessive,  less  exuberant  and  spontaneous;  if  his 
wife  chooses  friends  or  prefers  social  diversions  among 
persons  more  nearly  her  own  age,  he  may  feel  inade- 
quate. This  wife  would  be  wise  to  expand  her  social 
circle  so  that  it  includes  some  couples  who  are  about 
as  old  as  her  husband. 

Experience  before  marriage.  When  a  wife  (or  hus- 
band) is  not  a  virgin  at  marriage,  the  other  mate  may 
fear  that  history  will  repeat  itself,  especially  if  he  or 
she  lacks  self-confidence.  (That  is  why  it  is  seldom 
wise  to  "confess"  premarital  indiscretions.)  Even  if 
husband  and  wife  had  intercourse  only  with  each  other 
prior  to  the  wedding,  the  man  sometimes  fears  that  he 
was  not  the  first  man  in  her  life. 


Indiscreet  behavior.  Paying  undue  attention  to  the 
opposite  sex,  acting  flirtatiously  or  coquettishly,  get- 
ting into  situations  which  can  be  questioned  do  not 
promote  trust.  The  wife  who  tends  to  be  quite  outgoing 
may,  after  two  or  three  drinks,  be  less  decorous  than 
propriety  dictates.  She  may  be  innocent  and  still 
create  the  wrong  impression  by  her  conduct. 

Unconventional  or  daring  appearance.  The  wise  wife 
chooses  clothing  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to 
her  age.  An  outfit  acceptable  in  a  teen-ager  may  be 
far  from  becoming  in  a  matron.  Any  wife  who  dresses 
provocatively  and  primarily  to  attract  men  will  sooner 
or  later  become  a  target  for  criticism.  The  sensible 
wife  dresses  modishly,  but  she  should  always  be 
guided  by  her  husband's  preference.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  use  of  cosmetics. 

Affectional  or  sexual  indifference.  It  is  disturbing  to 
any  normal  husband  if  his  wife  is  affectionally  or 
sexually  cold.  The  wife  who  is  sexually  indifferent 
should  bear  in  mind  the  strong  possibility  that  her 
husband's  distrust  grows  out  of  her  neglect. 

Mate's  emotional  maladjustment.  The  husband  who 
is  insecure  and  unsure  of  himself  is  far  more  prone  to 
be  jealous  than  is  the  emotionally  well-balanced  indi- 
vidual. His  wife  may  be  a  model  of  decorum,  but  if  she 
doesn't  praise  him,  doesn't  compare  him  favorably  to 
other  men  and  doesn't  lavish  attention  upon  him,  he 
may  imagine  that  she  is  interested  in  other  men. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  husbands  whose  sus- 
piciousness is  so  obsessive  that  they  approach  the 
abnormal.  Such  paranoidal  beliefs  cannot  be  alleviated 
by  even  the  most  conventional  and  loving  wife.  Her 
best  course  is  to  get  her  husband  to  a  psychiatrist 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  abnormal  or  mentally  ill 
person. 

This  wife,  or  any  other,  should  observe  these  simple 
principles : 

1 .  Give  him  an  abundance  of  love. 

2.  Dress  and  behave  discreetly. 

3.  Balance  your  social  activities  (and  hours!).  The 
great  majority  of  your  friends  should  be  couples  with 
whom  both  you  and  your  husband  can  be  congenial. 
But  avoid  devoting  too  much  time  to  social  commit- 
ments. 

4.  // you  drink,  be  moderate. 

5.  Make  sure  your  marriage  is  sound.  Jealousy  and 
distrust  are  more  often  symptoms  than  causes  of  an 
unhappy  marriage.  Whatever  the  reasons  in  your  mar- 
riage, if  the  suggested  program  does  not  bring  im- 
provement within  a  few  months,  your  next  step  should 
be  marriage  counseling. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Does  My  Husband  Distrust  Me? 

Although  most  husbands  want  their  wives  to  be 
admired,  they  are  often  offended  if  attentions  of  other 
men  are  not  promptly  rejected.  Some  wives  are  sus- 
ceptible and  unintentionally  invite  or  reciprocate  the 
overtures  of  an  attractive  male.  If  your  husband  is 
extremely  jealous  or  suspicious  of  you,  truthful  "Yes" 
or  "No"  answers  to  these  questions  may  help  you 
decide  if  he  has  any  basis  for  his  distrust. 

Do  you: 

1.  Crave  thrills  and  excitement? 

2.  Prefer  a  man's  to  a  woman's  company? 

3.  Get  quite  a  lift  from  drinking? 

4.  Tend  to  dress  provocatively? 

5.  Enjoy  teasing  or  flirting  for  fun? 

6.  "Let  go"  too  freely  at  parties? 

7.  Envy  many  wives  you  know? 

8.  At  times  try  to  make  your  husband  jealous?  , 

9.  Think  any  wife  distrusts  you? 

10.  Like  to  stay  up  to  all  hours? 

Are  you:  i 

11.  A  restless,  "on-the-go"  person?  ^ 

12.  Sexually  dissatisfied  in  marriage?  ) 

13.  Ever  doubtful  of  loving  your  husband? 
11.  Often  doubtful  of  his  loving  you? 

Though  one  "Yes"  answer  may  not  be  significant, 
three  or  more  "Yeses"  may  mean  trouble  in  the 
making.  If  your  husband  is  already  critical  or  jealous 
of  you,  the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  he  will  actu- 
ally distrust  you.  Once  trust  is  lost,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  regain. 


NEW  LIQUID  LUSTRE-CREME  IS  HERE! 

low  you  can  shampoo... 
et  with  plain  water...and  have 
vely,  natural  looking  curls! 


starring  in 

"THE  BEST 
OF  EVERYTHING" 

A  Cinemascope  Picture 
Released  ty  20th  Century-Fox 
Produced  by 
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Color  by  Deluxe 


"^dn  Liquid! 

Laho/cV)- 


HA  HYER,  one  of  Hollywood's  most  beautiful  stars,  always  asks  her  hairdresser  for  a  Lustre-Creine  Shampoo  because  it  leaves  her  lovely  blonde  hair 
n;;.  Why  don't  vou  see  what  Lustre-Creme  can  do  for  YOUR  hair? 


shinier  and  easier-to- 


3'  CURLS  THAT  COME  E  ASY- H  ERES  Al_l_  YOU  DO; 


laipoo  with  new  Liquid  Lustre-Creme. 

eel  cleansing  action  right  in  the  rich, 
t-  iing  lather  gets  hair  clean  as  you've 
er  id  it  yet  leaves  it  bhssfuUy  manageable, 
•nl  ns  Lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural  oils  of 
s  Ijir;  keeps  hair  soft,  easy  to  set  without 
ecj  rinses. 


Set— with  just  plain  water! 

An  exclusive  new  formula— unlike  any  other 
shampoo— leaves  hair  so  manageable  any 
hair-style  is  easier  to  set  with  just  plain  water. 
Curls  are  left  soft  and  silky— spring  right 
back  after  combing.  Waves  behave,  flick 
smoothly  into  place. 


Lusfre-Creme.- 
n&Jer  dries  -  i+  beautifies 
hoiAj  in  liqixid 


ioHoh  or  cjreaM 


I 


DUT  OF  5  TOP  MOVIE  STARS  USE  LUSTRE-CREME  SHAMPOO! 


I 


with  alinff 
peUdlies! 


Look,  and  you'll  see  how  simple 
it  is  to  cook  with  a  flair — to  add  the 
gourmet's  touch  to  any  dish  (no 
matter  how  simple)  that  comes  out 
of  your  kitchen!  So  just  look  what 
you  can  do  with  cling  peaches,  hot 
or  cold,  around  the  clock ! 

Team  them  with  meats !  That 
special  half  tang,  half  sweet  flavor 
of  hot  cling  peaches  makes  the 
perfect  taste  contrast  with  meat 
or  fish.  We  say  hot  cling  peaches 
because  heating  really  brings  out 
their  famous  flavor.  Their  perfect 
shape  and  sunny  golden  color 
gilds  any  salad  combination.  As  for 
desserts  .  .  .  clings  are  wonderful, 
of  course !  Straight  from  the  can 
with  crisp  cookies  when  you're  in  a 
hurry,  but  ever  so  spectacular 
in  melbas,  sundaes,  upside  down 
cakes,  pastries  and  pies.  You 
can  count  on  clings  to  hold  their 
shape  and  color  during  baking. 

Across  the  page  you'll  find  just  a 
few  of  many  delicious  reasons 
why  clings  have  become  America's 
favorite  canned  fruit . . .  and  why 
we  say  cling  peaches  are  easily  the 

sunniest  way  to 
brighten  any  meal! 


;  Jfrom  California 


Sunburst  salad!  Alternate  peach  slices  and  ^j..,  ,i  .^e^nients  in  swirl  pat- 
tern on  bed  of  romaine  lettuce,  then  top  with  French  dressing  and  grated  cheese. 


Peaches  Marco  Polo!  Drain  peaches  and  place  in  baking  dish.  Rinse  and  drain 
1/2  cup  raisins,  chop  and  combine  with  14  cup  honey,  2  tbsp.  wine  vinegar,  2  tsp. 
chopped  ginger.  Spoon  into  peach  hollows,  cover  and  bake  in  400  degree  F.  oven 
for  20  minutes.  Cool  slightly  and  place  in  crisp  pastry  shells.  Serve  at  once. 


peaches  and  turkey!  Spectacular  garnish,  fit  for  a  feast!  Cling  peaches  and  lamb!  Fill  hollows  of  peach  halves  with  mint  jelly,  grill 
iach  halves  in  oven,  and  fill  hollows  with  cranbci-rv  saure.       about  10  minutes,  and  serve  for  an  exciting  garnish  with  chops  and  little  peas. 


ibrry-peach  salad!  Set  cling  peach  half  in  lemon  gelatin 
)•  directions  on  pkg.)  Garnish  with  whole  cranberry  sauce. 


Golden-turkey  salad!  A  hearty  lunch  Ironi  holiday  leftovers!  Serve  turkey 
salad  with  cling  peach  halves,  garnish  with  ripe  olives  and  serve  with  hot  biscuits. 


g  each  Melba!  Always  a  favorite.  Top  a  large  scoop  of 
lace  cream  with  a  cling  peach  half,  then  spoon  on  a  generous 
in  of  raspberry  jam  thinned  slightly  with  peach  juice.  Quick, 
n  ind  wonderful  to  serve  when  guests  drop  in  unexpectedly ! 


Cling  Peach  Party  Puffs!  Place  chained  cling  peach  halves  cup  side  up  in 
baking  dish  and  broil  about  4  inches  from  heat  until  thoroughly  heated.  Fill  cups 
with  raspberry  jam  and  top  with  miniature  marshmallows.  Broil  a  little  longer 
until  they  are  lightly  browned.  Serve  warm  in  dessert  bowls.  A  rave-winner! 


LADIES'  HOME  JC*^ 


TASTE  make^  the  difference  befween 

good  cakes  akd  great  cakes 


SiunnsDouin 

.  CAKE  mix 
DEVIL'S  FOOD 


SujfinsDoujn 

CAKE  mix 
YELLOW 
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Buy  any  two  of  these  three  great 
Swans  Down  Cake  Mixes . . . 

GET  A  THIRD  ONE  FREE 


Enjoy  the  taste  of  all  three,  pay  for  only  two!  Buy 
any  two  of  these  three  great  Swans  Down  Cake  Mixes. 
Send  both  box  tops  to  Swans  Down,  Box  1360,  Kan- 
kakee, Illinois.  We'll  send  you  a  coupon  good  for  a 
FREE  package  of  Swans  Down  Cake  Mix! 

Hurry  and  get  yours  .  .  .  offer  ends  January  31, 
1960.  Offer  limited  to  one  per  family.  Whip  up  a 
great  cake  today.  Prove  to  yourself  that .  . . 


with  Swans  Down  Cake  Mixes,  it's  truly  a  matter  of  taste 


GCNtRAl! 
KITCH 


IFHAT  WE  DO 


Journal 
about 
town 

WHOM  WE  MEET 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 

In  November,  1909,  only  three 
states  had  laws  requiring  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  lor  a  marriage  li- 
cense—  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Washington.  (It  wis  not  until 
1910  that  the  American  pre;  s  (irsl 
lared  mention  syphilis  and  gonor- 
•hea.)  Corn  Hakes  were  a  new  lad. 
Take  Me  Up  in  Your  Airship, 
l^illie,  a  hit  tune,  and  iht-  fastest  air- 
)lanes  traveled  lilty  miles  an  hour. 

iVrites  Kdwar<l  IJok  in  an  editorial 
ailed  The  I'oor  ( lliitiese  Women ! : 
'An  Anieri<'an  f;'''l  of  seventeen 
ears  a  ti^lil.  IiIkIi  collar  in  »  lii<'li 
lie  can  liardl.>  turn  her  head:  u 
Ife  |>reser>  er  of  hair,  I  In-  source 
f  uliit'li  she  lias  no  idi-a;  her 
aisl  is  s(niee/.e<l  into  a  l*>-in<'h 
lurset  and  licr  f<-et  pinched  into  a 
air  of  liigli-liceh-d  sIkics  she  ad- 
lits  are  all  ri^lit  for  anything 
ut  walking.  Should  mothers  then 
concerned  about  the  'barba- 
|)us'  Chinese  custom  of  bound 
!et?" 

^Precautions  to  be  Obserretl  when 
traveling :  Never  use  a  jiuhlic  tlriiik- 
lig  cup ;  use  the  palm  of  vour  hand, 
fvoid  uncooked  milk,  oysters  and 
3ms.  Remember  that  the  public 
el  conceals  many  a  microbe." 

low  old  must  a  child  b%  fo  eat 
krkay  at  Thanksffivinf!?^''  An- 
vers  Dr.  Ernelyn  Coolidge,  " Five 
Bars  old." 


robably  the  most  fondly  hoped 
possession  of  every  child  is  a 
ny.  It's  not  too  expensive — a 
y's  saddle  can  be  bought  for 
50  and  the  cheapest  wooden  cart 

t  will  draw  dirt  and  stones  is  the 
St  fun.  Often  the  pony  can  earn 

own  keep  by  doing  errands  in 

neighborhood." 

simple  dress  of  silk  for  afternoon 
ar  is  almost  a  necessity  for  every- 
p,"  and  "  Every  girl  from  twelve  to 
een  needs  an  evening  tlress,"  ad- 
bs  the  Journ  al.  One  American- 
\igned  evening  gown  for  older 
en:  soft  gray  chiffon  over  deep 
tfux  satin. 


WHERE  WE  GO 


EDITED  BY  EILEEN  SHARPS 


One  boon  of  being  a  JOlJRNAList: 
sight-seeing.  America  new  and 
old  unfolds  on  every  assignment.  We 
just  saw  pictures  of  a  delightful  new 
kitchen  (shining  on  page  88)  and  a 
handsome  old  church,  both  in  iling- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  The  OKI  Ship 
Church  fascinated  staffer  Klizabeth 
Goetsch  so  much  she  toured  it  from 
base  to  belfry.  One  oddity:  a  pole. 
In  1681  sermons  lasted  all  day.  If  girls 
slept  they  were  tickle<l  awake  with  a 
feather:  boys  were  rapped  on  the  nog- 
gin with  the  big  reversible  stick.  "You 
might  call  il."  says  our  gadget  scout, 
"an  early-American  No-Doz." 

The  news  reporting  that  takes  our  writers 
around  the  globe  took  Margaret  I'arion 
to  the  governors'  conference  in  Puerto 
Rico  recently,  and  along  went  nine-year- 
old  son  Leiniiel.  who  can't  resist  press 
rooms  either.  But  a  press  badge  has  to  be 
earned.  Lem  solved  his  status  by  becom- 
ing correspondent  for  the  Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania,  Weekly  Press.  His  first  dis- 
patch was  a  Page  1  headliner.  It  read  in 
toto:  "Lem  Britter  went  to  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference.  Governor  Rockefeller 
waved  at  him."  The  paper  that  ran  it, 
Margaret  explains,  is  owned,  edited  and 
delivered  by  a  twelve-year-old  friend  of 
Lem's  who  prints  it  on  a  toy  press. 

How  do  European  beauties  care  for  their 
hair  ?  Do  they  cling  to  traditions  more 
closely  than  we  do?  "No,"  says  beauty 
editor  Oaten  !\orman,  who  chatted  this 
month  with  Miss  Austria,  a  model.  Miss 
France,  model  and  ballet  student,  and  Miss 
Denmark,  a  gym  teacherjstudent.  All  were 
entranced  by  fragrant  products  Dawn  was 
testing,  and  told  her  they  have  the  same 
sprays,  tints,  shampoos  we  do,  hut  home- 
permanent  kits  are  rare.  "The  girls  all 


By  compass  our  Workshop  is  200  miles  southwest. 

Elizabeth  Goetsch  {left)  in  steeple  with  guide  Virginia  Corwin. 


wash  and  set  their  own  hair,"  Dawn  told 
us  later,  "except  for  Miss  Austria,  who 
has  a  beauty  shop  in  the  family.  Upswept 
hairdos  have  swept  their  countries.  But 
Miss  France  won't  cut  her  hair,  so  when 
she  models  she  wears  a  colored  wig." 

Our  poll  of  Tom,  Dick  and  harried 
women  covers  the  eternal  mystery  of 
what  men  want  for  Christmas.  Two 
rules  emerge:  1,  ask  him;  and  2,  if  he 
doesn't  know,  get  him  ties — he  never 
has  enough.  Our  own  staff  men  were 
eloquently  helpful.  Hugh  Kahler:  "I 
like  simple  gifts  dear  people  haven't 
spent  too  much  on — ties,  socks,  strong 
beverages."  Bill  Fink:  "1  like  scarves, 
gloves,  sweaters,  robes  made  by  my 
wife,  daughter,  mother-in-law."  Bill 
McCleery:  "Will  settle  for  amusing 
books,  nonamusing  neckties."  Peter 
Briggs:  "Gifts  to  consume — theater 
tickets,  festive  foods  and  bottles." 
Richard  Pratt  and  his  wife  solve  it 
all.  Last  year  she  gave  him  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  three  feathery  bed  jackets. 
He  gave  her  gloves  his  size.  Bach  and 
Bartok  for  his  collection,  and  if  she 
plays  her  cards  right  she  may  get  a  27' 
boat.  A  man  can't  be  more  helpful. 

Man  hunting  and  man  holding  being  arts 
we  keep  up  on.  herewith  notes  we  took 
when  the  Clipped  Wings  Club  of  former 
air  stewardesses — all  wed — met  in  New 
York.  A  typical  airline  loses  40  per 
cent  of  its  girl  force  to  the  altar  annually. 
Most  of  the  650  members  of  the  club  say 
they  married  men  they  flirted  with  first  on 
the  ground.  Fewer  marry  pa.>!sengers.  Pi- 
lots are  almost  always  married  to  start 
with  because  some  girl  on  the  ground  got 
there  first.  Most  girls  are  wed  within  two 
years  of  starting  the  air  job.  Why  ?  "Men 
propose  fast  if  you're  a  stewardess — 


afraid  you'll  transfer  or  dale  a  man  at 
every  airport."  More  to  it,  though:  the 
airline  demands  "cheerful  disposition, 
tact,  judgment  and  bright  conversation." 
So  do  husbands. 

One  reason  fsirls  like  men:  most  rat- 
tling conversations  come  from  women. 
One  sweet  old  lady  aloft  asked,  "ff'hich 
section  of  the  aircraft  goes  to  Cleve- 
latnl?^^  Another  complained  that  with 
her  weak  heart  she  couldn't  fly  over 
3<)()t)  feet.  "But  what  will  you  do  in 
Denver?"  asked  the  worried  steward- 
ess. "That  city  is  a  mile  high."  "Oh,'''' 
said  the  lady  in  alarm,  "I  thought  it 
was  on  the  ground!" 

"Look — no  hands"  needs  no  words  when 
it  comes  to  appliances.  Twenty  Latin 

ABBOT  MILLS 


Visitors'  laihlnuii  k :  our  laundry.  Hazel  Owen  (right) 
shows  penthouse  equipment  to  teachers. 

American  teachers  toured  our  Work- 
shop, speaking  almost  no  English,  but 
women  speak  one  language  when  it 
comes  to  worksavers.  They  ah'd  over 
electric  can  openers,  knee-controlled 
ironers,  spinning  rotisseries,  self-filling 
ice  bins,  all  working  away  here.  What 
would  they  like  to  take  back  with  them? 
"Sewing  machines,"  said  one.  "Wash 
machines,"  said  another.  "The  men  who 
invented  the  machines,"  said  a  racy 
and  practical  beauty. 

Rulh  Mat t hetvs  just  showed  us  a  let- 
ter with  no  further  address  than  "Author 
of  the  Year  of  the  Green  Tomato."  But 
il  was  duly  delivered  to  .Joyce  Hayes 
in  Florence,  Oregon,  where  the  author 
(May  '59  How  America  Lives)  lives. 
"How  it  came  with  no  city  or  slate 
indicated,"  an  admiring  .foyce  told  Huth,  , 
"makes  me  conclude  the  whole  U.S.  post 
oflice  reads  L.H.J,  on  coffee  breaks!" 


Tress  talk:  universal.  Dawn  Norman  (left)  hears  from  Austria,  France,  Denmark. 
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Suddenly  and  unexgectidly,  she  knewjear 
Two  people  h^||p^|^ed. 


lexpectcdh 


knew 

wlTat  she  had  found,  she  would 
...  It  was  Julia,  fifteen, 
who  deci^ifreTat  M.  Hercule  Poirot  must 
what  was  ^oing  on  at  Meadowbank. 


be  killed. 


hear 
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'Tm  not  cut  out  for  being  cooped  up  with  a  lot 
of  women,''''  Ann  said.  She  added  thoughtfully, 

"I  think  when  I  leave  here  I  shall  marry  Denis.''' 
"I  think.''  said  Adam,  ''that  you  can  do  better  than  Denis 


By  AGATHA  CHRISTIE 


It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  term  at  Meadowbank 
School.  The  late-afternoon  sun  shone  on  the  broad 
sweep  in  front  of  the  house.  The  door  was  flung  wide, 
and  just  within  it  stood  Miss  Vansittart,  every  hair  in 
place,  wearing  an  impeccably  cut  coat  and  skirt. 

Some  parents  had  taken  her  for  the  great  Miss 
Bulstrode  herseli".  not  knowing  that  it  was  Miss  Bul- 
strode"s  custom  to  retire  to  a  kind  of  holy  of  holies  to 
which  only  a  privileged  few  were  taken. 

To  one  side  of  Miss  Vansittart  was  Miss  Chadwick. 
Miss  Bulstrode  and  Miss  Chadwick  had  started 
Meadowbank  together.  Miss  Chadwick  wore  pince- 
nez,  was  dowdily  dressed,  amiably  vague  in  speech, 
and  happened  to  be  a  brilliant  mathematician. 

Welcoming  words  and  phrases,  uttered  graciously 
by  Miss  Vansittart,  floated  through  the  house. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Arnold?  Well,  Lydia,  did 
you  enjoy  your  Hellenic  cruise?  What  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity !  Did  you  get  some  good  photographs?"  . . . 
"Yes,  Lady  Garnett,  Miss  Bulstrode  had  your  letter 
about  the  art  classes  and  everything's  been  ar- 
ranged." .  .  .  "How  are  you,  Mrs.  Bird?  .  .  .  Weil?  .  .  .  round  the  garden. 
1  don't  think  Miss  Bulstrode  will  have  time  today  to 
discuss  the  point.  Miss  Rowan  is  somewhere  about  if 
you'd  like  to  talk  to  her  about  it."  .  .  .  "Good  after- 
noon, professor.  Have  you  been  digging  up  some 
more  interesting  things?" 


Not  that  Ann  was  in  the  habit  of  making  mistakes. 
She  could  take  her  pick  of  secretarial  posts.  She  had 
been  P. A.  to  the  chief  executive  of  an  oil  company. 
She  numbered  two  cabinet  ministers  and  an  impor- 
tant civil  servant  among  her  employers.  She  Vv-on- 
dered  how  she  was  going  to  like  being,  as  she  put  it  to 
herself,  completely  submerged  in  women.  Well — it 
was  all  experience!  And  there  was  always  Denis! 
Faithful  Denis,  always  the  same,  asking  her  once 
again  to  marry  him.  Dear  Denis!  But  it  would  be 
very  dull  to  be  married  to  Denis  Rathbone. 

She  would  miss  the  company  of  men  now.  All 
these  schoolmistressy  characters — not  a  man  about 
the  place,  except  a  gardener  of  about  eighty. 

But  here  Ann  got  a  surprise.  Looking  out  the 
window,  she  saw  there  was  a  man  clipping  the  hedge 
just  beyond  the  drive — clearly  a  gardener,  but  young, 
and  quite  good-looking. 

He  looks,  said  Ann  to  herself,  as  though  he  might  be 
amusing. 

One  more  letter  to  do  and  then  she  might  stroll 


In  a  small  room  on  the  first  floor  Ann  Shapland, 
Miss  Bulstrode's  secretary,  was  typing  with  speed  and 
efficiency.  Ann  was  a  nice-looking  young  woman  of 
thirty-five,  with  hair  that  fitted  her  like  a  black  satin 
cap.  She  could  be  attractive  when  she  wanted  to  be, 
but  life  had  taught  her  that  efficiency  and  competence 
often  paid  better  results.  At  the  moment  she  was  con- 
centrating on  being  everything  that  a  secretary  to  a 
headmistress  of  a  famous  girls'  school  should  be. 

From  time  to  time  she  looked  out  the  window  and 
registered  interest  in  the  arrivals.  An  almost  incred- 
ibly opulent  limousine  swept  into  the  drive.  The 
chauff'eur  sprang  to  open  the  door.  An  immense 
bearded,  dark-skinned  man  stepped  out,  a  Parisian 
fashion  plate  followed  and  then  a  slim  dark  girl. 

That's  probably  Princess  What's-her-name,  thought 
Ann.  They'll  be  taken  to  the  Presence. 

Then  she  thought  that,  strangely  enough,  one 
didn't  quite  like  making  jokes  about  Miss  Bulstrode. 
Miss  Bulstrode  was  Someone.  So  you 
better  mind  your  P's  and  Q's,  my  girl,  she 
said  to  herself,  and  finish  these  letters 
for  Miss  B.  without  making  any  mistakes. 
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On  the  grass  sweep  of  lawn  beyond  the  graveled 
drive  Mile.  Blanche,  the  new  French  mistress,  was 
walking.  She  looked  with  appreciative  eyes  at  the 
young  man  clipping  the  hedge. 
Assez  bien,  thought  Mile.  Blanche. 
Mile.  Blanche  was  slender  and  mouselike  and  not 
very  noticeable,  but  she  herself  noticed  everything. 

Her  eyes  went  to  the  procession  of  cars  sweeping 
up  to  the  front  door.  She  assessed  them  in  terms  of 
money.  This  Meadowbank  was  certainly  formidable ! 
She  summed  up  mentally  the  profits  that  Miss  Bul- 
strode must  be  making. 
Yes,  indeed!  Formidable ! 

Miss  Rowan  and  Miss  Blake,  the  two  junior  mis- 
tresses, were  strolling  toward  the  sports  pavilion. 
Miss  Rowan  was  thin  and  dark  and  intense.  Miss 
Blake  was  plump  and  fair.  They  were  discussing 
their  recent  adventures  in  Florence;  the  pictures  they 
had  seen,  the  sculpture,  the  fruit  blossoms,  and  the 
attentions  (hoped  to  be  dishonorable)  of  two  young 
Italian  gentlemen. 

"Of  course  one  knows,"  said  Miss  Blake,  "how 
Italians  go  on.  Giuseppe  was  quite  impressed  when 
he  found  I  taught  at  Meadowbank." 

"Meadowbank  is  a  school  that  really 
counts,"  said  Miss  Rowan  happily. 
"Really,  continued  on  page  122 
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They  had  had  a  marvelous  honeymoon  in 
Bermuda  and  now  they  were  back  in  New 
York  standing  in  front  of  the  door  to  his  apart- 
ment. He  had  set  down  his  suitcase  and  the  bag 
of  groceries,  and  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for 
the  keys.  It  was  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  May. 

"There,"  he  said,  opening  the  door.  She  started 
to  go  in.  "No,  wait,"  he  said.  "We  got  to  do  this 
right."  She  smiled  and  set  down  her  bag.  He 
turned  to  her  and  kissed  her  beautiful  wide 
mouth,  then  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  gazed  at 
that  pie  face  with  the  enormous  eyes  way  out  at 
the  edges,  eyes  that  had  just  made  it.  She  was 
shiny  and  radiant  from  the  spring  weather  out- 
side and  from  the  biirsting  happiness  inside.  He 
was  tall  and  lanky  and  dressed  in  gray.  He  was 
thirty-two.  She  was  twenty-five.  This  was  their 
first  marriage.  Her  name  was  Nancy.  His  name 
was  Harry.  Their  name  was  Banning. 

He  carried  her  across  the  threshold  and  set  her 
down  inside  and  kissed  her  again.  "Things  like 
that,"  she  said,  "always  seem  so  corny  until  it's 
actually  you  doing  them.  Then  you  feel  that 
you're  the  only  two  people  in  the  whole  world 
who  have  ever  done  it,  that  you  thought  it  up." 
"We'll  discover  everything,"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  clinging  to  him,  pressing  her 
cool  face  against  his  chest.  "Yes.  Everything." 
"Well,  let's  get  squared  away,"  he  said. 
He  turned  back  to  the  hall,  picked  up  the  large 
brown  bag  of  groceries  and  carried  it  into  the 
kitchen.  He  opened  the  refrigerator.  The  bulb, 
almost  alone,  shone  brightly  and  coldly  inside 
this  arctic  vastness.  Frowning,  he  examined  the 
cube  of  butter.  That  wouldn't  have  spoiled.  But 
that  half  carton  of  milk  would  have  to  go.  He 
sniffed  it.  Oh,  yes,  that  would  have  to  go.  Funny 
he  had  forgotten  that.  The  grape  jelly  was  all 
right,  though,  as  were  the  can  of  lard  and  the  two 
lemons  and  the  rock-hard  chunk  of  Parmesan 
cheese  wrapped  in  a  small  plastic  bag. 

The  bag  of  groceries  on  the  floor  before  the 
open  refrigerator,  he  began  putting  in  the  milk 
and  the  sour  cream  and  the  eggs  and  the  bacon 
and  the  parsley,  the  romaine  and  the  little  green 
onions.  In  the  freezer  alongside  the  hugely 
frosted  ice-cube  trays  he  put  the  packages  of 
frozen  peas.  Now  the  refrigerator  looked  friendly 
again  with  the  gay-colored  cartons  inside.  He  set  a 
flat,  white  paper  package  on  the  drainboard. 
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"I'm  glad  we  both  happen  to  like  fish,"  he  said. 

"What?"  she  said.  She  had  carried  the  bags  into 
the  bedroom.  Hers,  opened,  was  on  the  bed. 

"I  said  it's  terrific  you  like  fish." 

"Love  it,"  she  said,  standing  in  front  of  the 
closet,  one  finger  to  her  lips,  looking  at  his  suits 
hanging  there. 

"You  can  do  so  many  things  with  it."  The 
large,  tall  paper  bag,  empty,  toppled  slowly  over 
on  its  side.  Before  closing  the  door  of  the  re- 
frigerator, Harry  took  out  a  tray  of  ice  cubes. 
"Drink?"  he  asked. 

"Swell."  She  had  pushed  his  suits  gently  over 
to  one  side  and  was  hanging  up  a  dress  in  the 
small  area  left.  Carrying  her  cosmetic  kit,  she 
went  into  the  bathroom,  which  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  twisted  shaving-cream  tubes. 

He  folded  the  paper  bag.  He  opened  a  drawer 
filled  with  other  folded  paper  bags.  He  put  the 
new  bag  on  top  and,  pressing  down  on  it,  closed 
the  drawer.  He  opened  another.  Directly  in  front 
was  the  ice-cube  separator.  He  let  some  warm 
water  run  on  the  bottom  of  the  ice-cube  tray, 
then  turned  it  over  and  broke  out  the  cubes  with 
the  separator. 

"On  the  rocks?"  he  asked  in  a  loud  voice. 

"Yes,"  she  called  from  the  bedroom.  Now  she 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  dresser.  The  opened 
drawers  were  filled  with  shirts  and  socks  and 
sweaters  and  pipe  cleaners.  "Please,"  she  added. 

He  dropped  two  ice  cubes  in  each  glass, 
opened  the  refrigerator  again  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  ice  cubes  clatter  onto  the  quick-chiller  tray. 
He  filled  the  ice-cube  tray  with  water,  clear  to  the 
brim,  and  put  it  back  in  the  freezing  compart- 
ment. 

"We  ought  to  get  another  dresser,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  all  my  stuff",  you  mean,"  he  said.  "Just 
dump  it  on  the  floor." 
She  muttered  something. 
"What?"  he  asked. 
"Nothing,"  she  said. 

He  carried  the  drinks  through  the  living 
room  and  into  the  bedroom.  She  was  back  at 
the  closet  again,  on  her  knees  in  front  of  it,  lining 
up  her  shoes  in  an  orderly  row  back  of  his. 


"Here,"  he  said,  holding  out  her  glass.  "We 
can  do  all  that  later." 

"There's  not  much  room,"  she  said. 

"I'll  move  my  stuff"  into  the  hall  closet." 
She  looked  wonderful  kneeling  there, 
frowning  like  a  child  searching  for  a 
lost  toy  in  the  dim  reaches  of  the  closet. 
He  bent  over  and  kissed  the  warm,  moist 
back  of  her  neck.  The  short  golden  hair  tendrils 
tickled  his  nose.  "Come  on,"  he  said.  "Let's 
squat." 

She  got  up  and  took  her  drink.  Sipping  it,  she 
looked  up  over  the  rim  of  the  glass  at  his  fine, 
handsome  face.  She  smiled.  "1  love  you,  you 
dope,  you  know  that." 

"No,"  he  said,  leaning  over  and  kissing  her 
cheek. 

They  sat  on  the  leather  divan,  which  was  the 
color  of  red- wine  sediment.  On  the  coff"ee  table 
was  his  line  drier.  Shiny  brown  fly  line  was  wound 
on  the  spindle  Next  to  it  was  a  plastic  box  filled 
with  flies  and  poppers. 

"You  could  have  taken  your  fishing  stuff" along 
to  Bermuda,"  she  said.  "I  bet  you  wanted  to." 

"When  would  I  have  had  time  to  fish?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  guess  we  didn't  allot  much 
time  for  fun  and  games.  Perhaps  we  can  arrange 
to  do  so  next  time." 

"I  hope  not,"  he  said. 

They  sat  on  the  divan  and  held  hands.  Lan- 
guidly she  gazed  at  the  apartment.  Not  that  she 
hadn't  been  here  before,  but  now  it  was  diff"erent. 
Now  it  was  their  apartment.  On  the  gray-green 
walls  were  Gauguin  prints  of  Tahitian  girls  with 
broad  faces  and  stocky  bodies.  Little  black  dogs 
were  in  the  foregrounds.  Across  from  the  divan 
were  his  big  leather  chair  and  his  pipe  stand,  and 
his  humidor  on  the  end  table.  The  ash  tray  was 
large  and  sensible.  Above  the  chair  was  a  stuff"ed 
fish — a  bass,  she  supposed.  It  looked  like  a  bass, 
but  then  most  fish  did.  The  shelves  were  filled 
with  books  on  fishing  and  hunting  and  adventure 
novels.  On  the  wall  near  the  door  was  his  rod 
rack,  and  surrounding  that  curling  snapshots  of 
fishing  parties  and  Harry  holding  fisVi. 

"How  long  have  you  had  this  place  again?" 

"This  place?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Ever  since 
I  came  to  New  continued  on  page  174 
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He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  "If  you  wan 


Synopsis  of  part  i.  Crown  Prince  Rhya  of  Karak  met  blond  Annetta  Marsh  in  England  and  their  romance 
developed  rapidly.  Some  weeks  later,  in  Switzerland,  when  the  king  suddenly 

summoned  Rhya  home,  the  prince  asked  Annetta  to  marry  him  and  she  accepted. 

In  Karak,  at  a  meeting  of  notables,  including  Charles  Keable,  general  manager  of  the 
British-owned  Pearl  Oil  Company,  and  Angus  Macartney,  who  ran  his  ailing  father's  rubber  plantation, 
Kenneth  Studholme,  British  political  adviser,  and  Colonel  Forrester,  intelligence  officer, 

spoke  ominously  of  the  danger  of  Communist  infiltration.  "While  the  king  lives,  we  need 
not  worry,"  Studholme  said.  "Prince  Rhya  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  our  peace  of  mind." 

Keable's  second  wife,  Barbara,  was  a  close  friend  of  Julia  Hallett,  whose  husband,  Basil,  was  a  minor 
executive  with  Pearl  Oil.  Basil  bitterly  resented  Keable's  wealth  and  the  lavish  gifts  he  gave  Barbara. 

In  such  a  mood  he  was  approached  by  a  stranger,  an  Indian,  who  suggested  he  bet  on  Potiphar  in  the 
King's  Cup  race.  "You  would  be  wise  to  make  that  investment,  Mr.  Hallett.  One  must  take  risks  sometimes." 


11  Tt  is  one  thing  to  propose  marriage  and  to 
1  be  accepted.  It  is  quite  another  to  get  mar- 
ried; particularly  if  you  are  a  prince  and  a 
Buddhist,  striving  to  ally  yourself  to  an  Eng- 
lish Anglican  of  the  Galsworthian  classes. 
Annetta's  parents  were  anxious  for  a  wedding 
in  the  Highgate  parish  church.  Protocol  and 
the  Buddhist  faith  demanded  a  very  different 
ceremony.  A  service  of  some  kind  would  have 
to  be  held  under  Buddhist  rites  to  make  the 
union  acceptable  to  the  Karakis.  It  was  finally 
recognized  in  Highgate  that  the  wedding 
would  have  to  take  place  in  Karak. 

No  sooner  had  that  been  decided  than  a 
second  difficulty  arose.  The  Karakis  held 
strong  views  on  the  modesty  of  their  women- 
folk. A  daughter  of  the  aristocracy  was 
closely  chaperoned  as  a  debutante  and  her 
marriage  was  arranged  by  her  parents.  She 
was  never  alone  with  her  fiance  before  they 
were  engaged,  and  even  after  her  betrothal 
she  was  chaperoned  in  public.  All  this  was 
explained  to  Annetta. 

"How  docs  this  alTcct  me?"  she  asked. 

"The  Karakis  would  consider  it  highly 
shocking  for  us  to  travel  out  together." 

"But  that's  ridiculous.  They  must  know  it 
is  different  here.  They  must  have  read  books, 
seen  moving  pictures." 

"Of  course,  but  there  arc  some  things  they 
prefer  to  shut  their  eyes  to,  just  as  you  Eng- 
lish do,"  Prince  Rhya  told  her.  "The  French 
call  that  hypocrisy.  I  call  it  common  sense. 
The  Karakis  want  to  think  of  me  as  being  on 
my  way  home'  to  prepare  for  you  a  suitable 
residence  with  my  family  until  our  nuptials 
can  be  celebrated  in  the  Karaki  custom." 
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"I  see."  She  frowned,  then  smiled.  "After 
these  ceremonies  are  performed  am  I  going  to 
sit  in  a  golden  cage  beside  a  lily  pond?" 

"On  the  contrary;  you'll  be  so  free  that  I 
shall  employ  a  private  detective  to  see  that 
you  don't  misbehave.  Think  of  it  as  a  French 
marriage.  It's  not  unlike  that." 

And  so  the  crown  prince  returned  alone,  to 
be  followed  three  weeks  later  by  his  future 
bride. 

It  was  the  first  time  Annetta  would  be  out 
of  Europe.  Her  holidays  had  been  limited  by 
the  amount  of  money  she  was  allowed  to  take 
out  of  England.  Many  different  thoughts 
had  passed  through  her  mind  when  she  looked 
for  the  first  time  at  the  engagement  ring  on 
her  finger.  One  of  them  was,  /  shall  never 
again  have  to  worry  about  the  price  of  anything. 
But  the  predominant  thought  was,  /  can't 
really  believe  this  is  happening  to  me. 

That  thought  was  again  predominant  when 
she  opened  the  envelope  containing  her  Pan 
American  air  ticket,  when  she  pasted  the  la- 
bels on  her  suitcases.  This  can't  be  happening 
to  me,  she  thought  as  she  rode  from  the  air 
terminal  to  the  airport. 

It  was  the  lack  of  drama  that  made  the 
morning  so  dramatic.  The  weighing  of  the 
luggage,  the  payment  of  the  excess  on  it;  the 
waiting  in  the  anteroom  were  all  so  familiar. 
In  just  this  way  had  she  set  off  on  those  short 
trips  for  Paris,  Madrid,  Geneva  from  which 
she  had  returned  inside  three  weeks.  There 
were  thirty-five  to  forty  other  passengers.  On  a 
Continental  flight  there  would  be  as  many 
women  as  men.  But  here  there  was  a  far 


greater  proportion  of  men.  Firms  sent  out  di- 
rectors, but  wives  stayed  at  home.  There  was 
only  one  other  young  woman,  a  rather  pretty 
redhead  who  seemed  to  be  alone.  A  junior 
secretary  in  an  embassy,  she  guessed.  The  men 
on  the  whole  were  unexceptional.  Only  two  or 
three  had  an  air  of  prominence;  one  in  par- 
ticular, a  man  of  about  forty,  tallish,  dark, 
youthfully  middle-aged,  who  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  her  own  presence.  She  looked  at  him 
with  curiosity.  You  never  expected  to  see 
again  your  fellow  travelers  on  a  Continental 
flight,  but  some  of  these  surely  were  going  to 
her  world.  Would  they  seem  very  different 
east  of  Suez?  She  had  read  in  a  prewar  novel 
how  dingy  the  planters  of  Malaya  looked  on 
their  return  journey  when  the  ship  passed 
Port  Said  and  they  exchanged  their  tropical 
ducks  for  ill-cut  London  suits. 

"Pan  American  Flight  Number  Ten.  Will 
you  pass  this  way  for  customs  and  immigra- 
tion, please?" 

Just  as  though  it  had  been  a  B.E.A.  flight 
to  Paris.  There  was  one  difference,  though, 
this  time.  The  oflncer  to  whom  she  handed  her 
passport  glanced  at  it  casually,  hesitated, 
looked  up,  then  smiled.  "Good  luck,"  he 
said.  It  was  her  first  experience  of  being  a 
public  personality. 

She  was  flying  straight  to  Singapore,  where 
she  was  catching  a  Malayan  Airways  machine 
to  Karak.  She  expected  to  arrive  in  Singapore 
too  late  to  make  the  connection  the  same  day, 
and  would  have  to  spend  the  night  there.  She 
had  chosen  this  flight  on  purpose  so  that  she 
would  arrive  fresh  and  rested.  She  also  had  an 
idea  that  she  continued  on  page  i84 
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Marriage  is  a  prison  .  .  .  no,  it's  a  glass  cage,"  Reynolds  told  her.  She  knew  what  he  was  sayiri; 
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The  Rockefellers  own  five  residences.  One  of  their  favorites  is  in  Venezuela,  where  the  governor  rides  horseback  and  Tod  collects  tropical  plants. 


Is  he  a  "Golden  Boy"?  Or  is  he  a  serious  pubhc  servant 
whose  achievements  and  personahty  may  win  him  the  presidency? 

These  may  be  the  big  questions  of  1960. 

By  MARGARET  PARTON 


On  their  twenty-eighth  wedding  anniversary 
last  year  Nelson  Rockefeller  gave  his  wife 
Tod  a  tiny  gold  compass  to  wear  on  her  charm 
bracelet. 

"That's  so  you'll  always  know  where  you're 
going,"  he  said. 

"The  direction  we're  going  looks  good,"  she 
answered. 

It  was  June,  1958,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  had 
just  launched  his  first  political  campaign,  a  whirl- 
wind storming  of  New  York  State  which  was  to 
lead  to  the  governor's  office.  And  from  there,  too, 
the  direction  looked  good;  if  the  little  needle  of 
the  gold  compass  had  reacted  to  political  talk  and 
omens  it  might  have  swung  south  and  pointed 
directly  at  the  White  House. 

How  the  governor  will  respond  to  all  the  talk  is 
still  (at  this  writing)  anyone's  guess.  So,  too,  is  the 
question  of  nomination  and  election.  But  there  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  Rockefellers, 
if  they  came  to  the  White  House,  would  bring  a 
lot  of  "firsts"  into  those  stately  halls.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller already  is  by  far  the  richest  American  ever 


elected  to  public  office,  and  as  President  he  would 
presumably  continue  to  hold  this  title.  He  would 
be  the  first  President  passionately  devoted  to  ab- 
stract art,  and  the  first  to  be  a  connoisseur  of 
progressive  jazz;  the  first  who  had  ever  rushed 
into  a  burning  art  museum  to  save  a  painting,  and 
the  first  whose  wife  could  qualify  for  the  crew  of  a 
racing  sailboat.  Mrs.  Rockefeller  is  possibly  also 
the  first  politician's  wife  who  diligently  read  Rus- 
sian novels  during  her  husband's  campaign,  or  who 
took  off"  her  shoes  during  a  press  conference  so 
that  she  wouldn't  tower  over  the  girls  who  were 
interviewing  her.  "Rockefeller  is  one  of  the  few 
new  things  in  politics  since  the  invention  of  the 
voting  machine,"  said  one  observer,  contemplat- 
ing the  amazing  sight  of  one  of  the  world's  richest 
men  happily  eating  cheese  blintzes  on  Man- 
hattan's lower  East  Side. 

"The  trouble  with  looking  at  the  Rockefellers," 
said  a  friend,  "is  that  most  people  see  them  in  a 
shining  mist  reflected  by  all  that  gold.  And  then 
they  either  try  to  describe  them  as  billionaires  with 
diamond-studded  fly  swatters,  or  else  as  'just- 


folks-in-spite-of-it-all.'  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  they  are  civilized  human  beings  who  fully 
appreciate  how  to  use  and  enjoy  their  wealth 
wisely.  No  one  could  ever  think  that  a  woman  like 
Tod  Rockefeller,  who  is  happiest  when  she's  wear- 
ing old  clothes  and  digging  in  the  garden,  would 
ever  have  a  gold-plated  bathtub — which  she 
doesn't.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  maintains 
five  homes,  most  of  them  stocked  with  butlers  and 
original  Picassos,  can't  claim  to  be  just  another, 
ordinary  American  wage  earner.  Not  that  he  ev 
tries  to,  of  course." 

The  main  trouble  with  describing  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  believe  that  he  exists. 
Human  nature,  alas,  is  cynical;  and  who  can  be-j 
lieve,  for  instance,  that  a  beautiful  blonde  is  alsi 
kindly  and  virtuous?  Yet  once  in  a  blue  moon  aj 
golden  girl— or  in  this  case,  a  golden  boy— comi 
down  the  pike,  and  turns  out  to  be  real. 

Such  a  one  is  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Rich?  About  as  rich  as  the  Nizam  of  Hydei 
abad,  and  that  is  rich  enough  to  be  going  on  with.] 
But  lots  of  men  are  just  rich.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
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is  also  well  bred,  courteous,  intelligent,  self-assured 
without  being  arrogant,  handsome,  full  of  good 
will  and  bright  ideas  for  helping  other  people,  and 
as  healthy  and  energetic  as  a  young  porpoise.  It 
is  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  need  a  psychoanalyst. 

Watch  him  in  a  reception  line.  He  may  have 
been  standing  there  two  hours,  greeting  people, 
and  the  back  of  his  coat  may  have  a  damp  spot 
from  the  heat.  But  as  each  new  person  approaches 
he  leans  forward  eagerly  from  the  waist,  balancing 
most  of  his  1 H5  pounds  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  and 
his  narrow-lidded  blue  eyes  crinkle  with  delight. 
"How  nice  to  see  you!"  he  exclaims  warmly,  and 
pumps  the  guest's  hand  enthusiastically.  The 
ama/ing  thing  is  that  he  seems  to  mean  it. 

A  group  of  children  come  along,  and  he  squats 
down  to  embrace  them  and  talk  to  them,  his  face 
beaming.  It  is  impossible  to  fake  this  aflection  for 
children,  and  the  children  themselves  feel  this — 
the  newspapermen  who  follow  Governor  Rocke- 
feller first  began  to  think  of  him  seriously  as  presi- 
dential material  when  they  observed  that  masses  of 
infant  citizens  were  beginning  to  adore  him.  "The 
kids  are  always  the  first  to  know  whether  a  guy  is 
real  or  a  phony,"  one  of  these  experts  explained. 
"If  the  old  magic  is  there,  they  know  it  before  their 
parents  do.  And  this  man  has  it." 

Or  watch  him  at  a  press  conference.  He  parries 
the  hard  questions,  or  answers  them.  He  is,  by 
turns,  witty,  shrewd,  charming,  stern,  gay— and 
irresistible.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  are 
often  Democrats  and  always  determined  not  to 
become  emotionally  involved  with  anyone  they 
write  about  (especially  politicians)  give  up  without 
a  murmur,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  By  the  end 
of  the  conference  the  atmosphere  of  liking  and 
admiration  is  almost  palpable;  they  leave  the  room 
shrugging  hopelessly  at  their  own  captivation— 
and  muttering  phrases  like  "Ciolden  Boy"  and 
"The  Crown  Prince." 

Second  thoughts  occur,  of  course.  There  are 
people  who  are  worried  about  the  "palace  guard" 
around  the  Rockefellers  who  can  move  so  smoothly 
into  operation  whenever  a  new  Rockefeller  project 


is  contemplated;  they  wonder  sometimes  whether 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  just  another 
worthy  project  to  be  studied,  expertized,  over- 
whelmed and  accomplished  by  the  well-oiled 
Rockefeller  organization.  And  there  is  much  talk 
of  money,  ranging  from  "He  just  has  too  much" 
to  "He  has  all  the  big  Eastern  money  behind  him." 
Inevitably,  there  are  cracks  like  "He's  a  great 
guy — but  can  we  afTord  him?" 

But  through  it  all,  the  adoration  and  the  hesi- 
tant suspicion,  the  phalanxes  of  bright  young  men 
(Nelson  likes  experts),  the  hangers-on  and  real 
friends,  the  autograph  seekers  and  eager  mer- 
chants, the  politicians  and  the  climbers,  the  Rocke- 
fellers move  with  their  accustomed  assurance — 
unsclf-conscious  and  completely  themselves. 

Both  Rockefellers  seem  to  have  a  capacity  for 
arousing  atTection  sometimes  amounting  to  adora- 
tion among  the  people  who  work  for  them. 

"He  drives  you  hard,"  explained  one  young  man 
who  worked  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  two  years  in 
Washington.  "But  he  drives  himself  harder.  If  you 
get  to  work  at  eight-lifteen  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  seven  at  night — well,  you  know  that  he 
got  in  at  eight  and  left  at  seven-thirty,  with  more 
work  in  his  briefcase.  And  he's  always  so  wonder- 
fully appreciative  of  the  work  you  do — even  if  you 
find  out  later  by  chance  that  he  turned  it  over  to 
someone  else  to  do  again,  you  still  kind  of  glow 
with  the  praise  he  gave  you." 

"No  one  could  say  that  Mrs.  Rockefeller  toler- 
ates fools  lightly,"  says  one  of  the  Rockefeller 
entourage.  "She  expects  a  lot  of  herself  and  she 
expects  a  lot  of  others.  She  has  a  temper,  and  if  the 
occasion  justifies  it,  she  can  use  it.  She's  a  crisp, 
brisk  and  intelligent  person  to  work  for,  a  darling, 
and  lots  of  fun.  They  both  are. 

"Last  winter,  for  instance,  there  was  a  party  for 
the  staff  at  the  state  capitol.  No  one  had  had  t'ime 
to  arrange  entertainment  or  an  orchestra  for 
dancing,  but  when  I  got  there  I  heard  a  lot  of 
progressive  jazz  coming  from  the  room  where  the 
party  was.  And  I  found  that  the  governor  had 
brought  his  stereophonic  phonograph  and  jazz 


At  the  governor'ii  liiauf^ural  l'>all  in  Albany  last  Janu- 
ary the  seven  members  ol  the  I{(iekefeller  family  were 
tof^elher.  From  left  to  ripht:  daughters  Mrs.  Hohert  L. 
Pierson  and  Mary;  son  Sl(^ven,  partly  liidden  by  Mrs. 
Rockefeller;  the  (governor  and  sons  Michael  and  Rodman. 


records — and  there  he  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  having  a  great  time  dancing  with  one  of  the 
stenographers,  while  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  cutting 
a  rug  with  a  state  trooper.  They  stayed  for  hours, 
danced  with  everyone — and  the  next  day  you  could 
just  Ji'cl  the  glow  all  over  the  whole  building." 

Such  behavior  comes  naturally  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  who  sutlers  from  few  inner  tensions, 
loves  people,  is  curious  about  everything  in  the 
world  (as  a  boy  he  climbed  down  a  munhole  in  New 
York  "to  see  what  was  there")  and  doesn't  seem 
to  mind  being  stared  at.  For  his  wife  the  sudden 
explosion  into  public  life  has  been  much  more 
difficult,  and  her  serene  adaptation  to  it  therefore 
the  more  remarkable.     continued  on  page  aa 
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By  STEWART  ALSOP 


The  Rockefellers  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Albany. 


Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  could  be  I  be  next  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  is  sujiposed  to  have  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  or  so,  with  bright  exfiectations  for 
more.  Having  that  sort  of  money  has  its  obvious  com- 
pensations, but  it  has  its  disadvantages  too.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  who  has  inherited  enormous  wealth  to 
get  other  people  to  take  him  seriously  on  his  merits 
as  a  human  being.  Nelson  Rockeleller's  career  has 
been  one  long  struggle  to  gain  recognition  as  a  man,  as 
a  person,  as  an  able  individual,  rather  than  simply  as 
a  member  of  America's  richest  family. 

In  wartime,  when  Rockefeller  was  in  his  early 
thirties.  Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  him  his  first  chance  to 
accomplisli  something  on  his  own  when  he  appointed 


him  Co-orifinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Rockefeller 
accomplished  a  lot,  and  enjoyed  liiiriseH  hugely.  |{ut 
Secretary  of  Slate  Cordelf  Hull  calli-d  him  "that  young 
whippersnapper,"  and  his  enemies — he  made  quite  a 
collection  of  them  in  those  days — dismissed  him  as 
"one  of  F.D.R.'s  pet  millionaires." 

As  a  Repul)lican,  Rockefeller's  big  chance  to  prove 
himsell  ought  logically  to  have  come  with  the  election 
ol  Uwigbt  I),  lilisenhower.  Instead,  his  second  appear- 
ance on  theWashiiigton  scene,  in  two  posts  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  was  one  long  exercise  in  Iruslra- 
tion.  He  did  a  good  jol)  as  Undersecretary  of  Ifeullh, 
Education  and  Welfare,  under  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  Hut, 
perhaps  [lartly  because  his  boss  was  a  woman,  Wash- 
ington still  refused  to  take  him  seriously,  while  the 
New  Dealish  aura  of  HEW  added  to  his  reputation 
among  (-onservatives  as  a  visionary,  a  "spender,"  a 
New  IJealer  in  Republican  disguise. 

In  19.54,  he  was  appointed  a  special  presideiUial  ad- 
viser on  how  to  win  th(^  cold  war,  a  job  which  sounded 
important  but  wasn't.  Inevitably,  most  of  Rockefeller's 
ideas  for  winning  the  cold  war  involved  sp(mding 
„,(,ney— he  favored,  for  (example,  an  expanded  aiul 
more  imaginative  foreign-aid  program,  (Jeorge  Hum- 
phrey, Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  and  other  powerful  con- 
servatives killed  almost  all  his  ideas,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  an  impractical  fellow  who  had  inherited  so 
much  money  he  didn't  know  the.  value  of  a  dollar.  At 
the  end  of  19.5.5,  Rockefeller  resigned  in  frustration. 

Uy  then,  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that  there  was 
only  one  way  for  a  vi'ry  rich  man  like  himself  to 
achieve  what  he  had  always  wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else— real  power  and  responsibility  in  public 


affairs.  That  one  way  was  to  be  elected  to  major  public 
office.  In  19.57,  before  there  was  a  whisper  of  a  Rock(v 
feller  boom,  he  boldly  set  his  cap  for  the  gov(;rnorship 
of  New  York,  traditional  steppingstone  to  ihc  presi- 
dency. H(^  wirnl  about  g(^lting  th<^  nomination  with  the 
shr<!wd  foresight  of  old  John  f).  the  first,  who  br-lieved 
in  leaving  "nothing  ungui'ssed  at,  nothing  uncounted 
or  unmc^asured."  And  in  the  campaign  he  proved  that, 
like  his  other  grandfather,  the  powerlul  Senator  Nelson 
Aldrieh,  of  Ithoile  Island,  he  was  a  born  politician, 
with  an  immensely  likable  public  personality. 

When  111'  bucked  the  l)emocrali('  lidi;  to  beat  Averell 
Harriman,  Itockel'elhrr  automatically  became  a  |)oten- 
tial  candidate  for  the  presidency.  And  oni^  prediction 
can  be  made  with  absolute  confidence:  If  Rockefeller 
concludes  that  he  has  a  chance  of  beating  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  the  nomination — even  an  outside 
chance — he  wiff  go  after  the  prize  with  th<^  i-bullient 
energy  which  is  his  sp(rcial  trademark. 

As  of  this  writing,  Nixon  seems  so  far  ahead  tfiat  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  Rockefeller  can  overtake  him.*  I'.ut 
then,  in  1958  Harriman  seemed  so  far  ahead  that 
Rockef<dl(;r  was  given  little  chance  of  beating  him. 
And  if  I960  is  not  Rockefeller's  year,  there  is  always 
1961,  f)r  even  196K.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  any  rate: 
Ni'Ison  Rockefeller  will  never  again  have  any  Iroubhr 
getting  other  pcrople  to  take  him  seriously  as  a  politician 
or  as  a  human  being. 

*NlxoN  AND  R()t:KP:FKl,l,F,R,  hy  Stewart  Ahop — who  de- 
scribes the  book  as  "in  no  sense  a  cam/iaign  biography"  but 
"an  attempt  at  three-dimensional  potilical  portraiture" — 
will  be  published  in  February,  i960,  by  Doubleday  &  Co. 
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By  ROBERT  P.  HANSEN  .llusth 


\  T  K  D     D  Y     S  T  \  N     M  II  B  P  H  Y 


I knew  my  mother  wouldn't  want  me  to  do  it,  and 
knew  very  well  that  my  father  wouldn't,  but  I  ha 
that  .38^0  shell  tight  in  my  hand  in  my  pocket  asl 
I  went  out  the  back  door.  I  closed  it  real  easy. 
Georgie,  my  little  brother,  and  my  big  sister  Mary 
sleep  near  the  kitchen  and  if  either  of  them  hao 
heard  me  they  would've  stirred  up  the  whole  house; 

The  rifle  shell  was  warm  in  my  hand  as  I  stood  or^j 
the  back  porch  to  let  my  eyes  get  used  to  the  dark 
It  was  still  black  night.  There  was  no  moon.  M; 
father  would  call  it  "blacker'n  the  inside  of  a  cow 
I  thought  about  the  way  he  always  said  that  as  I  sa: 
down  to  put  my  boots  on. 

It  would've  been  quicker  to  go  cross-lots,  but  i 
was  too  dark,  even  though  I  knew  those  wood 
pretty  well.  I  trotted  most  of  the  way  to  the  top  o! 
the  hill,  but  walked  the  last  part  so  I  wouldn't 
winded.  It  was  still  plenty  dark  so  I  knew  I  hai 
enough  time.  It  was  cold,  too,  with  a  little  wind  oii| 
of  the  west,  and  I  wished  for  Georgie's  turtle-necl 
sweater  under  my  jacket. 

I  saw  Milo's  front  maples  looming  up  in  the  darl 
but  not  his  white  birches  until  I  was  on  them.  TW 
house  was  just  a  one-room  shack,  really,  built  oulpiiii 
of  scrap  lumber.  I  usually  came  up  to  see  hirfBtti 
about  once  a  week  and  sat  around  and  talked  an' 
listened  to  his  stories.  Most  people  said  Milo  wa 
an  awful  liar,  but  I  never  thought  he  was  so  bad 

Milo  was  a  little  deaf.  I  banged  with  my  fist  o 
the  door  and  ended  up  kicking  it  before  I  heard  hiriim) 
moving.  Then  a  lamp  came  on.  Milo  had  keroseniijes. 
light.  p.Nc 

He  was  mussed  up  from  sleeping  and  he  held  tl 
lamp  high  and  squinted,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  ir§iijttii 
he  grinned.  "Well!  It's  you.  You  come  and  I  nev( 
thought  you  would." 
"Well,  I  did,"  I  said  and  I  came  in.  ikon 
He  got  his  pants  on  and  pulled  on  his  boots.  Kiitilie 


raked  up  live  coals  in  the  chunk  stove.  Then  he  pij 
on  his  shirt  and  looked  at  the  time.  "Won't  be  ligtj 
for  an  hour,"  he  said,  and  started  to  dip  water  inij 
the  coffeepot. 

I  knew  that  he'd  probably  talk  some  becails 
Milo's  a  big  talker,  but  1  didn't  think  1  had  time 
hang  around  while  he  made  coffee.  So  I  asM 
"Could  I  have  it  now,  Milo?  I  ought  to  be  over 
the  brook  before  it  gets  light." 

He  turned  around  and  looked  at  me.  "Ain't  ycj 
the  anxious  one?"  He  laughed  the  way  he  does, 
measured  coffee  into  the  gray  enamel  pot. 

I  just  stood  there.  He  had  to  load  his  pipe  aftj 
the  coffee  was  on.  He  looked  at  me  over  the  mat( 
as  he  lit  it.  "You  tell  your  daddy?"  he  asked  irj 
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lo,  I  didn't  tell  anybody  anything,"  T  replied. 

Jet  shells?  I  ain't  got  any  to  spare,  you  know." 

lad  my  hand  around  the  shell  in  my  pocket. 

,"  I  told  him. 

icense?" 

es." 

made  me  show  it  to  him.  "Nate  say  any- 

)ld  him  that  Nate  had  just  looked  up  that  I  was 
n  and  filled  out  the  papers.  That's  all. 
lo  sucked  on  his  pipe,  and  looked  at  me  with 
stary  blue  eyes  and  I  began  to  be  scared  he'd 
;ed  his  mind. 

asked,  "How  many  shells  you  got?" 

jre  was  no  sense  lying  about  it.  "One,"  I  said, 

3ok  it  out  of  my  pocket. 

ne!" 

s.  I  didn't  have  enough  for  any  more  after  I 
It  the  license." 

St  one?"  He  looked  doubtful.  "Get  it  from 

;e  Wunder?" 

!S.  For  a  quarter." 

quarter !"  He  spat  in  the  ash  box.  "Too  much." 
le'he  let  out  a  burst  of  a  laugh.  "Like  the  feller 
/s^oin'  to  shoot  one  deer,  you  only  need  one 
;1  He  turned  around  and  went  over  to  the  wall 
d  ok  down  the  rifle  and  came  back  and  handed 
to  ie.  The  breech  was  open. 
"1  ad  it,"  he  said. 

II  ered  in  a  shell  and  let  the  hammer  down  very 
ft  ith  my  thumb  the  way  he'd  showed  me  a 
zc  times. 

'('od.  Now  unload  it." 

1  It  the  shell  back  in  m>  pocket.  Now  there 
SI  anything  else.  I  was  ready,  but  he  hadn't  said 

y< 

M )  laughed.  "You  better  get  along,  boy.  You 
tt«  be  on  a  stand  before  it  comes  light."  1  was 
ea '  at  the  door.  "Good  luck.  I'll  want  a  piece 
hi,  quarter  steak,  big  thick  piece."  I  heard  again 
b  St  of  a  laugh. 

H  e  already  was  a  faint  show  of  light  over 
rr '  Mountain.  The  .38-40  felt  good  and  weighty 
iTi!  lands.  He'd  let  me  handle  it  and  sight  it,  and 
igl  me  all  about  loading  and  unloading,  but  now 
0  rifle  felt  different. 

t  ned  in  at  the  overgrown  meadow  that  used 
bt  he  Blakely  place,  and  went  along  a  stone 
th  the  dark  line  of  the  woods  ahead  of  me. 
n't  help  making  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  thick 
gh  brush.  After  the  old  orchard  the  woods 
up.  The  trees  were  big,  there  wasn't  much 
ush  and  it  was  quiet  going  because  the  leaves 


were  still  damp  from  a  rain  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
Thin  branches  I  couldn't  see  whipped  across  my 
face.  I  went  in  for  about  fifteen  minutes  listening  for 
Herrod  Brook.  I  finally  heard  it,  and  then  I  came 
on  it  and  started  looking  for  the  place  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  and  there's  a  big 
boulder  on  the  left  bank.  I  had  to  go  another  few 
minutes  before  I  found  it.  Just  below  the  turn  were 
the  shallows  and  the  deer  crossing. 

I  wet  a  finger  and  stuck  it  up  in  the  air.  The  wind 
was  still  west.  There  never  is  much  in  the  woods, 
but  there  was  enough  to  take  my  scent.  My  father 
always  said  it  was  smell  that  spooked  a  deer. 

I  got  up  where  I'd  be  above  and  downwind  of  the 
shallows  where  the  deer  crossed.  I  still  couldn't  see 
beyond  a  foot  around  me,  but  I  was  all  set  now.  I 
sat  with  my  back  against  the  bole  of  a  tree  and  the 
rifle  across  my  lap.  It  could  come  dawn  any  time 
now. 

Sitting  still  like  that,  I  started  to  get  cold  after  a 
while.  I  hadn't  felt  cold  in  the  woods  on  account  of 
not  much  wind,  but  now  it  got  into  me.  I  stuck 
both  hands  down  between  my  legs  and  clamped  to- 
gether on  them  the  way  we  do  when  we're  coasting 
or  ice  skating.  My  hands  warmed  up  right  away. 

My  father  always  leaves  the  house  at  six-thirty 
for  the  sawmill.  They'd  be  starting  breakfast  about 
now.  Georgie  would  have  to  bring  in  the  wood  this 
morning.  They'd  all  be  wondering  where  I  was.  My 
mother  would  be  worried  and  Mary  egging  her  on, 
probably.  My  father  would  be  mad.  I  was  sure  of 
that.  He'd  be  quiet  and  straight-faced  while  my 
mother  talked  and  the  kids  talked.  He'd  sit  at  his 
end  of  the  table  eating  slow  like  he  always  does,  not 
seeming  to  pay  attention  to  anything  but  his  food. 
When  my  mother  stopped  talking,  then  he'd  say 
something.  Probably  about  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  me  when  I  came  home.  He'd  

There  was  the  sharp  snap  of  a  branch.  I  moved  the 
rifle,  staring  into  the  dark.  I  thought  1  heard  some- 
thing rustle  the  leaves  off"  to  my  right.  But  the  brook 
was  too  loud.  I  sat  holding  my  breath  and  listening 
hard  and  trying  to  see. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  rifle.  It  was  not  even 
loaded.  I  shifted  quietly  and  got  the  shell  out  of  my 
pocket,  thinking  that  I  was  off"  on  the  wrong  foot 
and  now  all  my  luck  would  run  out.  I  levered  the  shell 
into  the  chamber  and  let  the  hammer  down  gentle. 
What  if  it'd  been  daylight  and  that  big  buck  had 
stepped  out  and  I  sighted  and  squeezed  the  trigger— 
and  nothing  happened?  I  felt  sick  and  useless. 

Up  through  the  trees  I  could  see  the  sky  was 
lightening  up.  In  the  woods  it  started  to  get  that 


hazy,  furry  kind  of  dark  so  I  could  see  the  rifle 
plain  and  the  toes  of  my  boots.  I  thought  I  heard 
something  again,  off"  to  the  right,  and  I  stared  over 
there  and  listened.  When  I  looked  back  at  the  shal- 
lows I  could  see  them  and  the  white  stones  on  the 
bottom. 

It  was  full  light  in  just  a  few  minutes.  But  it  was 
overcast  and  the  light  was  cold  and  gray.  I  wished 
the  sun  would  come  out ;  1  was  cold  straight  through. 

I  was  watching  off  to  my  left  toward  the  side  of 
the  brook  I  thought  the  buck  would  come  from.  I 
was  pretty  sure  he  came  through  in  the  morning 
because  three  or  four  times  in  the  last  week  his 
tracks  had  been  there  in  the  afternoon,  fresh  tracks 
every  time.  Yesterday  I  followed  them — and  I'd 
seen  him,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  brook.  ,  It 
was  at  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  but  I  was  sure  it 
was  the  right  buck.  1  couldn't  count  points,  but  he 
had  a  lot  of  horn.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  left.  I  didn't 
want  to  stir  him  up  and  put  him  ofl"  this  piece  of 
country.  I  wanted  to  come  back  and  find  him  on 
opening  day. 

So  I  sat  there,  cold  and  watching,  just  as  sure  as 
could  be  that  he'd  come  down  out  of  a  little  stand 
of  soft  maple  and  walk  to  the  crossing.  He  never 
did  come  from  there. 

What  happened  was  I  heard  the  same  rustling  I'd 
heard  in  the  dark.  A  twig  cracked.  I  turned  and 
looked  off"  to  my  right  and  there  he  was  at  about 
one  hundred  yards,  broadside  to  me,  perfect.  I 
moved  real  slow  and  easy.  When  the  hammer  came 
back  it  made  a  click  that  was  loud  to  me,  but  the 
buck  gave  no  sign  and  kept  moving.  Just  as  I  got 
the  rifle  up  he  turned  and  walked  away. 

It  was  no  kind  of  a  shot.  1  let  the  hammer  down 
and  went  off"  after  him,  careful  about  being  clumsy 
and  making  noise. 

He  was  moving  upwind.  I  stayed  right  with  him, 
stopping  when  I  knew  he  was  stopped,  always 
trying  to  go  a  little  faster  than  he  was  going.  He 
wasn't  in  any  hurry.  Every  so  often  he'd  stop  for  a 
look  around,  his  long  ears  revolving  and  white  tail 
switching,  and  then  he'd  feed.  He  never  saw  me, 
even  when  he  looked  straight  back  at  mc  once.  He 
sure  had  a  big  rack.  I'd  never  seen  a  bigger  buck. 

I  was  off"  some  to  his  right,  thinking  to  work 
around  for  a  broadside  shot— with  that  one  shell  I 
had  to  get  a  good  broadside.  Then  he  turned.  He 
began  to  cross  clean  in  front  of  mc.  It  was  perfect. 

Like  Milo  told  me  and  I'd  heard  my  father  say, 
I  didn't  make  any  quick  motions.  1  got  the  ham- 
mer back,  the  rifle  up.  1  sighted  on  the  neck,  a 
little  high  on  account        continued  on  page  i82 
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PRINCESS 


Dcsjnic  loo  i/hiiiy  r/.\/7;/)t,'  iii-lou.s  Jiiiing  their 
honeymoon.  May  was  happy.  "George  is  a 
dear,"'  she  wrote.  "I  am  very  glad  I  am  married 
and  don  I  feel  at  all  strange,  in  fact  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  married  for  years  and  quite  settled." 


ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS 


When  Princess  May  arrived  for  her  honeymoon  at  York  Cottage,  she  found 
that  Prince  George  had  furnished  the  whole  house  without  consulting  her.  He 
could  not  comprehend  why  she  did  not  seem  grateful  to  him  for  his  forethought. 


WHO  BECAME 

QUEEN  MARY 


When  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  I  was  very  fond  of  you, 
but  not  very  much  in  love  with  you,"  Prince  George  confessed. 

''I  know  now  that  I  do  love  you  darling  girl  with  all 
my  heart .  .  .  I  adore  you  siveet  May. " 

By  JAMES  POPE-HENNESSY 


Synopsis  of  Parts  I  and  II 

The  marriage  prospects  of  Princess  May  of 
Teck  were  uncertain.  Her  niotlier,  Mary  Ade- 
laide, the  Duchess  of  Teck.  was  a  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria — ihar  kinship  forbade  May's 
marrying  a  commoner.  But  her  father,  the 
German  Duke  of  Teck,  was  the  son  of  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage,  and  that  precluded  her 
marrying  royalty.  So  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  to  Mary  Adelaide  that  her 
daughter  May  was  singled  out  hy  Queen  Vic- 
toria as  a  prospective  bride  for  Prince  Eddy, 
eldest  son  of  the  IVales  family  and  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne.  Pleasure-loving  Eddy, 
the  queen  reasoned,  needed  "a  good  and  sensi- 
ble wife,"  and  she  was  delighted  when  the 
wedding  plans  were  set.  Then  Prince  Eddy 
died,  leaving  his  brother  George,  also  un- 
married, in  line  for  the  throne,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria considered  a  wife  for  him — again  think- 
ing most  favorably  of  May.  May  was  diffi- 
dent— Eddy's  death  had  been  a  severe  shock — 
but  not  unfriendly,  for  she  had  known  both 
Wales  boys,  their  three  sisters,  their  father, 
Edward,  and  their  beautiful  mother,  Alex- 
andra, from  childhood.  When  George  proposed, 
she  accepted,  and  in  1893  she  fulfilled  her 
mother's  life  dream :  as  George's  bride,  now  the 
Duchess  of  York,  she  would  one  day  be  Queen 
of  England. 


X  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  bride,  in  tired 
and  dusty  state,  reached  York  Cottage, 
Sandringham.  When  the  front  door 
closed  behind  her.  Princess  May  found 
herself  standing  in  a  minute,  low-ceilinged 
hallway.  Beyond,  a  small  staircase  wound 
up  to  the  first  and  second  floors. 

Her  Royal  Highness  wearily  mounted 
this  flight  of  stairs,  turned  to  the  right  and 
found  herself  in  her  bedroom,  which 
overlooked  a  pond  upon  which  wild 


ducks  were  quacking  in  the  dusk.  Next  to 
this  bedroom  was  Her  Royal  Highness' 
little  dressing  room,  fitted  up  with  white- 
painted  shelves  and  cupboards,  and  con- 
taining a  capacious  safe  for  jewelry.  Here, 
that  first  evening.  Her  Royal  Highness 
found  Tatry,  her  dresser  from  White 
Lodge  days,  a  temperamental  elderly 
Frenchwoman. 

York  Cottage  stands  upon  the  brink  of 
a  reed-choked  pond  in  one  corner  of  the 
Sandringham  deer  park,  some  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  Sandringham  House.  A 
hooped  bridge  connects  the  lawn  before 
the  cottage  with  an  island,  from  which  a 
leaden  pelican  stares  down  into  the  water 
in  a  melancholy  way.  Beyond  the  pond 
and  island  stretches  the  park  of  Sandring- 
ham, in  which  Japanese  deer  then  roamed. 
Such  was  the  outlook  from  the  Duchess 
of  York's  bedroom  window.  It  was  hardly 
an  improvement  on  her  charming  airy 
apartments  at  White  Lodge. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  given  York 
Cottage  to  his  son  as  a  wedding  present. 
Formerly  known  as  "The  Bachelors'  Cot- 
tage." the  queer  little  building  had  been 
designed  to  house  the  overflow  of  male 
guests  from  the  "Big  House."  The  plans 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a  Colonel  Edis 
who  was  the  Prince  of  Wales'  favored 
architect.  Doubtless  Colonel  Edis  had 
much  to  recommend  him,  but  there  was 
one  drawback:  Colonel  Edis  was  tiot 
really  at  all  an  architect. 

The  Bachelors'  Cottage  had  been  odd 
enough  before  it  was  altered.  By  the  time 
Colonel  Edis  had  done  his  best  on  it,  it 
was  odder  still.  As  the  years  went  by.  and 
the  York  family  increased  in  size,  addi- 
tions were  made.  It  became  a  rabbit 


i  ler  costume  of  black  wool  with 
1  tl-the-shoulder  jacket  and  the  new 
I  ed  taffeta  hat.  By  Christian  Dior. 
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y  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor 


t  white-coat  fashion  —  Christian  Dior's  doubk^^steti  easy- 
sd  chinchilla  worn  over  a  two-piece  navy-bl^^^Hp^ith  the 
a  of  the  rising  waistline.  The  hat  is  white.Bp^d  in  blue. 


Komanlic  robe-de-style  with  a  sweeping  pe, 
lilue  satin  skirt,  velvet  bodice,  satin  bow  ari 
low  rose  at  the  decoUetage.  By  Castillo  of  L 


TIFUL 


OPECIAL 


Exciting  red  satin  evening  dress  embroidered  in  ruby  pendant  beads, 
with  slightly  rising  bow  waistline,  worn  with  niatchiiig  garnet  bracelet 
and  earrings.  In  the  tradition  ol  licaiitiliil  hall  g((wiis  by  (llirisiiaii  Dior. 


PUOTOCKAPUED  BY  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  AT  LK  HAVILLON  FRANC^AIS,  VERSAILLES 


la 


aris  shoived  hundreds  of  evening 


'sses  and  we  selected  a  breath-taking 


This  evening  magic  stresses  long 


chiffon  evening  dress,  so  beautiful  that  it  could  last  a  lifetime  and  still 
ishion.  New  oversize  jewel  and  niultistrand  dog  collar.  Bv  Christian  Dior. 


Blue-and-silver  lame  embroidered  with  seed 
pearls,  waistline  and  hemline  gracefully  shorter 
in  front.  By  Christian  Dior.  Pearl  dog  collar. 


Short  evening-dress  fashion  in 
the  new  long  tunic  silhouette. 
Rose-and-gold  lame  by  Chanel. 


full  skirts,  a  hoiv  at  every  tvaistline;  day 


lengths  in  tunic  and  suit  silhouettes  and 


fabulous  fab- 


Gold-embroidered  satin  dinner  suit  in  the 
famous  Chanel  fashion.  Distinguished, 
wearable  and  with  great  personal  style. 


rics,  jewelry  in 


heroic  sizes. 
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ouJcic 


when  as 

a  governor's  wife 
she  must  dress 
on  a  budget? 


Bv  BET  HART 


We  wondered  how  much  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Edmondson's  wardrobe  ne 
had  expanded  since  that  exciting  day  when  her  husband  won  the  Der 
cratic  nomination,  and  subsequent  election  as  governor  of  Oklahom; 
the  fall  of  1 958.  We  wondered,  too,  exactly  how  much  time  and  money 
has  spent — and  will  continue  to  spend — to  look  well  for  all  her  vai 
duties  as  First  Lady  of  the  Sooner  State.  The  Journal  wondered — ; 
asked.  Here  is  her  reply: 

That  fall,  pretty  vital  Jeannette  Edmondson  said,  was  not  oiily  ab 
and  an  exciting  one,  but  happened  to  be  a  time  when  she  felt  her  wa 
robe  had  dwindled  down  to  just  "nothing  to  wear."  In  her  closet  for 
approaching  fall  season  she  had: 

5  wool  daytime  dresses  from  1  to  10  years  old 

1  suit  dress  bought  3  years  ago 

2  short  classic  dresses  for  evening — 1  red  silk,  1  blue  sill 

3  wool  skirts  and  shirts  plus  several  she  still 
had  from  college  days 

1  black  topper  and  1  beige  cashmere  full-length 
coat,  both  several  years  old 


During  the  campaign  and  before  her  husband  actually  took  oflRcel  * 


January  1 , 1 959,  Mrs.  Edmondson  bought  more  clothes  in  a  shorter  len: 
of  time  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  Their  cost  represents  over  fc 
times  as  much  as  she  had  spent  in  the  same  period  the  preceding  fi 

Blue  checked  wool  dress   S  60.00 

Beige  silk-tweed  dress   80.00 

Red  wool  suit   45.00 

Gray  flannel  suit   50.00 

Brown  checked  suit   80.00 

Black  crepe-and-lace  dress   1 10.00 

White  peau  de  sole  formal   110.00 


Total  $535.00 


For  an  evening  cover-up,  Jeannette  Edmondson  borrowed  from 
mother.  At  Christmastime,  she  was  given  a  small  fur  piece  by  her  h' 
band.  "The  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  each  of  the  two  dressier  costun 
is  more  than  I  have  paid  for  dresses  in  a  long  time.  However,  they  wi 
well  worth  it.  For  that  fall,  the  successive  winter  and  spring,  I  wore 
white  peau  de  soie  to  all  five  formals  we  had  to  attend  (including 
Inaugural  Ball),  and  the  black  crepe  to  every  single  dinner  party." 

The  upkeep  on  both  of  these  dresses  does  add  to  the  total  clothi 
budget.  The  white  dress  she  has  had  cleaned  only  once,  after  the  foui 
wearing.  The  black  crepe  Mrs.  Edmondson  must  have  cleaned  ev( 
three  or  four  weeks,  due  to  its  constant  use.  The  price,  however,  is  oi 
$1 .50  for  this,  compared  with  the  $  1 2.50  to  have  the  white  formal  cleani 

Along  with  her  actual  clothing  purchases  that  fall.  Mrs.  Edmonds 
also  spent  more  than  $100.00  on  shoes  alone.  She  added: 


Black  brocade  shoes  for  dress  .  . 
White  damask  to  wear  with  formal 

Beige  calf  

Black  calf  

Pale  beige  suede  


$  33.00 
28.00 
23.00 
15.00 
24.00 


Total  $123.00 


AUIwugh  Mrs.  Eilnwndson  feels  "black  and  w  hile  are  more  staple, 

I  know  color  is  more  becoming  to  me.''  She  chooses  this 

yellow  satin  floor-length  gown  with  a  matching  stole 

to  wear  alternately  with  her  while  peau  de  soie 

which  she  has  worn  constantly.  Dress,  $135 ;  stole,  $40. 
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Last  year  they  added  only  S37.00  to 


The  shoe  purchases,  however,  are  not  too 
!jch  out  of  line  with  what  she  has  spent 

ter  years.  Shoes  are  her  great  weaicness.  "I 
,  n't  think  of  a  nicer  way  to  spend  money!" 
'  ley  are,  of  course,  a  necessity  and  hers  do 

ce  a  good  deal  more  wear  than  most 
'  )men's.  During  the  campaign,  she  says,  "I 
'jre  out  one  pair  in  six  weeks!"  She  has  a 
I  ficult  foot  to  fit.  It  is  long  and  narrow.  For 
1  s  reason,  Mrs.  Edmondson  feels  some- 
'  lat  justified  in  the  fact  that  she  pays  a  good 
I  il  for  shoes.  The  S33.00  for  the  good  black 
]  if  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  price  for 
I  •  to  pay  if  she  really  likes  a  shoe. 

Though  she  may  spend  more  than  she 
s  iuld  on  shoes,  her  other  accessory  pur- 

i  ises  are  relatively  low.  She  likes  simple 
j  dry  she  can  wear  with  everything — one 
s  for  daytime,  one  set  for  evening.  As  with 
I  •  clothes,  she  organizes  her  jewelry  by 
s  son.  She  feels  the  same  way  about  hand- 
l  is.  Also,  she  feels  hats  are  not  her  real 
I  te.  but  "I  religiously  buy  two  a  year 
[  the  occasions  when  I  must  wear  them.' 
\  total  yearly  budget. 

Mrs.  Edmondson  says  her  biggest  fashion  problem  now  is  time.  She  has  three 
c  Idren  ranging  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  has  always  shared  in  many  of  their  ac- 
t  ties.  This,  combined  with  her  new  responsibilities,  leaves  her  little  or  no  free 
t  e  for  shopping.  "I  know  I  can  shop  more  eco- 
r  nically  if  I  can  look  around  in  the  stores  more.  It 
t  OS  time  to  find  a  good  bargain."  Before  becoming 
t  governor's  wife,  Jeannette  Edmondson  used  to  do 
I"  own  hair  each  week.  Now,  with  a  minimum  of 
5  luncheons,  teas  or  dinners  each  week  plus  other 
:  ies,  she  has  it  done,  setting  aside  an  hour  each 
1  jrsday  for  this. 

eannette  Edmondson's  own  fashion  philosophy 
r  ;s  her  long-range  planning  and  she  believes  it 
s  cs  her  money.  She  buys  clothes  which  are  simple 
a  I  classic.  She  passed  up  completely  the  chemise 
a  I  trapeze.  She  stuck  to  the  classics — "very  difficult 
t  ind  in  the  stores  at  that  time."  The  white  peau 
d  soie  and  the  black  crepe  can  take  a  strenuous 
r  nd  of  parties  two  or  three  years  from  now  as 
e  iiy  as  they  did  when  originally  bought. 

V  gray  lightweight  wooj  (laytime  dress  bought 
fi  years  ago  for  $35.00  indicates  the  basic  type  of 
c  tume  she  favors.  This  was  originally  trimmed 
V  1  beading.  She  had  it  removed  two  years  ago  to 
a  a  matching  gray  satin.  Now  that  the  satin  has 
f  ."d,  she  plans  to  use  white  detachable  collars  for 
n  kline  changes. 

he  likes  cotton  shirtwaists  for  summer,  skirts  and 
s  ts  for  winter.  For  such  activities  as  accompany- 

ii  her  son  to  play  midget-league  baseball  each 
v"  k,  she  is  often  seen  in  shorts  or  slacks.  But ...  "I 
l< ;  to  get  dressed  up  for  evenings." 

Irs.  Edmondson  is  young — 34 — but  will  confess 
tl  her  husband  is  older  than  she  "by  three  whole 
Biths!"  She  is  5'  7"  tall  and  weighs  125  pounds, 
fc  dress  size  is  12,  "If  it  is  long-waisted  enough." 

iS  this  fall  season  approached,  Mrs.  Edmondson 
a  ady  had  in  mind  three  costumes  she  wished  to 
3' .  Her  first  important  addition  is  "a  costume  I 


\at 


Mrs.  Edmondson' s  gray  wool  from  five  years 
ago  is  indicative  of  the  type  of  dress  she  favors 
for  daytime.  She  accents  her  new  white  collar 
with  her  favorite  gold-and-pearl  jewelry. 


For  entertaining  at  the  mansion,  Mrs.  Edmond- 
son likes  this  short  white  skirt  with  a  black 
lace  bodice.  She  adds  a  bright  pink  rose.  The 
price  is  less  than  she  paid  last  year  for  either 
of  her  two  more  dressy  costumes:  $99.00. 


dress — the  one  Mrs.  Edmondson  finds  will  travel 
well,  pack  easily  and  serve  all  daytime  purposes, 
becofning  shade  of  red  jersey,  the  dress  has  a  pleated 
skirt,  the  jacket  a  pretty  pocket  detail.  "7  would 
to  pay  $75.00  for  it."  That  is  exactly  what  this  cost. 


have  been  looking  for  for  a  long  time — that  dress.  One  which  will  serve  all  pur- 
poses, all  functions,  travel  well,  pack  easily.  One  which  will  go  to  teas,  look  as  well 
getting  out  of  a  plane  as  getting  into  it,  and  be  almost  the  mainstay  of  my  ward- 
robe." Mrs.  Edmondson  generally  favors  narrow  skirts,  but  for  this  "I  would  like 
an  easy  one.  I  learned  my  lesson  the  hard  way.  When  I  was  campaigning  with  my 

husband,  we  went  to  step  onto  the  plane  waiting  to 
take  us  on  to  the  next  town.  My  skirt  was  so  narrow 
and  the  step  so  high,  it  was  a  question  of  either  slit- 
ting the  skirt  right  then  and  there  or  pulling  it  up 
well  above  my  knees."  And — as  usual — there  was 
an  audience! 

The  other  important  investments  for  the  fall- 
and-winter  season  are  two  dresses  which  will  relieve 
the  continuous  wear  of  the  good  black  crepe  and 
white  peau  de  soie.  There  are  several  formal  oc- 
casions on  her  calendar  and  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Edmondson  will  also  be  entertaining  in  the  evening  at 
the  mansion.  The  total  price  for  these  costumes  is: 

Red  jersey  dress  and  jacket   ...  $  75.00 

Yellow  satin  formal   135.00 

Matching  satin  stole   40.00 

Black-lace-and-white-satin  dress  .  99.00 

Total  $349.00 

This  total  is  a  good  deal  less  than  the  one  from 
last  fall.  In  the  future,  Mrs.  Edmondson  will  not 
continue  to  add  as  many  new  costumes  each  season. 
Compare  what  she  has  in  her  closet  now  with  that 
"nothing  to  wear"  wardrobe  at  the  beginning  of 
fall,  1958.  As  her  past  investments,  her  new  ones  are 
classic  and  will  be  part  ofherwardrobeforalongtime. 

Accessory  purchases  again  will  be  low.  Her  total 
shoe  purchases,  however,  will  be  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago.  At  the  semiannual  sale  last  spring,  Mrs. 
Edmondson  bought  a  pair  of  black  suede  shoes 
($14.00),  a  pair  of  black  calf  ($22.00)  to  save  to  wear 
this  fall.  She  will  buy  another  pair  for  daytime,  and 
one  for  dress.  We  are  willing,  too,  to  add  an  extra 
$25.00  to  her  budget  for  this  season  for  the  pair  she 
has  not  counted  on— the  ones  she  happens  to  see, 
likes  and  succumbs  to! 

We  wondered  if  there  is  a  special  dress,  a  cer- 
tain color  Governor  Edmondson  thinks  is  par- 
ticularly becoming  to  his  wife.  "I  like  my  wife 
so  much,"  he  said,  "no  matter  what  she  wears, 
she  looks  wonderful  to  me!"  We  are  inclined  to 
agree.  But  Jeannette  Edmondson  looks  just  right  for 
all  her  varied  duties,  we  think,  because  of  her 
special  brand  of  fashion  philosophy. 
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Lovely  Pier  Angeli  is  wearing 
the  most  beguiling  lace 
headdress  designed  by  Vincent- 
Harmik,  topped  by  a  silk  rose. 
It's  yours  for  the  making — 
for  yourself  or  to  give. 
Journal  Pattern  No.  2942.* 


Engaging  Jane  Fonda  wears 
\  incent-Harmik's  velvet  halo 
circled  in  veiling  and  topped  this 
time  with  a  velvet  rose. 
Journal  Pattern  No.  2943.* 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROGER  PRIGENT 
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One  of  the  most  unexpected  Christmas  presents  is 
the  small,  glamorous,  inexpensive  accessory  that  looks 
like  a  million.  W  isps  of  lace  and  veiling,  a  stole  of 
fringed  silk  satin  in  a  ravishing  shade  of  pink  (four  stole 


ideas  are  all  in  one  pattern),  a  "Chanel-like"  jacket  of 
lame  or  one  in  fake  fur.  They  are  all  young  and  gav  . .  . 
all  designed  to  go  over  a  simple  black  sheath,  either 
long  or  .short.  By  NORA  O'LEARY  Pauern  Editor 


This  amusing  fringe-trimmed  jersey 
jacket  can  be  worn  tied  at  the  bark  or 
front;  ikt  sleeves.  Vogue  Design  i\o. 98.'»*). 


This  slim,  Chanel-like  jacket  in  white-and-silver  lame  is  lined  to 
the  edge  in  the  loveliest  shade  of  jade-green  taffeta.  Wear  it 
over  a  slim  floor-length  black  crepe  sheath.  ^  ogue  Design  No.  9872. 


A  lovely  way  to  frame  a  face:  pink  silk- 
satin  organza  gathered  into  an  elastic  cas- 
ing to  make  shoulders  secure.  Matching 
fabric  roses.  Vogue  Design  No.  9872. 


Aft 


An  enchanting  white  fake-fur  jacket  boasts 
ready-made  fur  (black  fox)  collar;  complete,  i' 
costs  under  $25.  Young  and  wonderful  for  holida| 
[)arti(  >.   Rriglit  linitig.  V  ogue  Design  No.  98T2| 
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This  l  oinaiitic  iiylon-tulle  stole  can  be  worn  many  different  wavs.  It  is  a  double 
layer,  one  black  and  one  white,  edged  with  a  double  ruff  which  conies  by  the 
yard  already  pleated,  or  you  can  gather  it  yourself.  Vogue  Design  No.  9872. 


niack  \  civet  roses  on  white  taffeta  is  draped  into  a  delightful  pouf  and  held 
II  place  by  a  capelike  lining.  The  neckline  is  bound  and  tied  in  black 
M>l\et  ribbon.  Charming,  too.  in  bright  turquoise.  Vogue  Design  No.  9858. 


The  very  simplest  stole,  in  the  most  beautiful 
fabric,  can  be  so  effective.  Ours,  in  shocking 
pink,  has  matching  flowers.  Make,  or  have 
made,  gloves  to  match.  Vogue  Design  No.  9872. 


aiitiful  print  stole  is  ageless.  This 
1  a  charming  violet  print  has  double 

t>  s]>rinkled  with  violets  and  can  be 
belted  in  velvet  ribbon,  shown 

or  loose.  Vogue  Design  No.  9872. 


t 


A  brief  jacket  xniiIi  <:iarU-sizcd  sleeves  is  exciting  and  gay.  We  made  ours  of 
red-and-white-printed  silk  ottoman,  but  it  would  be  lovely,  too,  in  black- 
and-white  polka-dot  taffeta  or  in  a  plain  bright  shade.  Vogue  Design  No.  9858. 


PKARI-S  AND  CRYSTALS  BV  DAN  WKKNKR 


'imbor  from  Reference  Library 
-IF.  Joi'HNAL.  Philadelphia  S. 
i:  25c  each  (Pennaylvaiiia 
1  V.'c  Pennsylvania  sales  tax). 


Other  Views.  Sizes  and  Prices  of  VoUiie  Patterns  on  Page  189.  Buy  Vogue  Patterns  the  store 
which  sells  them  in  your  cily.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Serv- 
ice. PulTiam  Ave.,  f.reenwich.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont.  Some  prices 
slightly  higher  in  t^anada.  (•Conn,  residents  please  add  sales  lax.)  These  patternswill  be  sent  third-class  mail. 
If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  lOc  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered.  Vogue 


ACTIVE  vs.  PASSIVI 

As  AiiuM  u  an  woiiuMi  Ikmoiuc  increasingly  figure-conscious,  and  as  more  and  more  mechanical  exercise  devices 
being  made  available  lo  lliom.  a  big  question  today  is  "Which  type  of  exercise— active  or  passive- 
is  really  the  best?"  Which  works  the  fastest?  Which  guarantees  results  in  better  health  as  well 

as  prettier  proportions? 

Here,  the  Journal  gives  answers  to  thi 
questions  based  on  personal  experience 

and  on  interviews  with  medical  expert 
The  consensus  is  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  fit  is  to  keep  active! 


Medical  auttiorities  say:  "If  you  cannot,  for  phys'  ■ 
cal  reasons,  do  active  exercising  (men  on  sut 
marines  can't),  passive  exercise  is  better  ttian  nom 
But  it  doesn't  compare  with  active  exercise  for  helpiiii 
muscles  and  tissues  grow  in  firmness,  or  for  genen 
body  toning." 

In  other  words,  passive  exercise  may  be  the  sootl" 
ing  solution  to  how  to  revive  or  relax — but  if  yo' 
want  a  firmer,  slimmer,  younger  figure,  the  sure 
way  to  get  it  is  on  your  own  two  feet ! 

"The  greatest  value  of  active  exercise  is  that  it  sted 
up  (ill  potentialities,"  says  one  doctor  we  talked  to.  "/i 
physically  fit  body  is  not  only  a  delight  to  behold, 
produces  mental  alertness  and  emotional  calm,  ani 
generates  a  more  genuine  enthusiasm  for  life  itself.' 


By  choosing  enjoyable  exercise,  every  member 
of  the  fiiniily  can  have  fun  keeping  fit.  Here, 
mother,  father  ami  the  kiildies  follow 
Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White's  lead  by  bicycling 
ilieir  way  to  better  health,  better  looks. 


IN  KNGSTliAD 


SET  VOURSKLK  I  P! 

riiis  soloi'tinn  of  oxorcisos  ean  he  usrd  In  the  entire 
laiuilv.  It  is  not  the  on\\  sot  of  oxoroisos  you  may  use. 
U  vou  ha\e  otiuMs  vou  prclVr,  siihstiUiU"  tiiem. 
Be  sure,  however,  to  exereise  all  parts  of  the  lH>d\  eaeh  day, 
from  arms  and  shoulders  down  to  your  Irn^s.  Give  special 
attention  lo  the  exercises  you  loel  you  need  the  most. 

Ten  minutes  a  day  siiould  be  a  inininuini. 
If  you  can  work  up  to  twenty  minutes  ov  a  half  hour,  the 
speedier  the  results.  Remember,  exercises  have  to  he  felt  lo 
do  anv  ^ood.  Do  vours  enerjiclicallv.  corrci  tlv  and  dailv!  Start  now! 


FOR  HK>1KK  I  IM'KK  \KMS  \M)  CIIKST.  SI  PPl.E  SHOl  LDKRS. 

Stand  erect,  holdinj;  arms  forward  at  slioulder  level.  Rapidly 
cross  anil  open  vour  arms  as  far  as  possible  Kith  action  at 
shoulder  level. 


KOR  STROX.KR.  KI.KXim.K  R\<  K.  I'RKPriKR  POSTl  RK. 

Lie  on  back,  with  liack  slightly  arched,  arms  comfortaU 
at  sides,  knees  bent  and  slightly  apart,  feet  flat  on  floo. 
Press  vour  spine  down  to  tlie  floor,  hold  it  there  and  simulti 
neoiislv  lighten  vour  abdominal  and  buttock  muscles.  Hoi 
position  lor  10  seconds.  Relax.  Repeat. 


Stand  erect,  feet  together,  toes  straight  ahead.  Hold  2-  or  '^• 
pound  weights  (lioxes  of  sugar  or  salt)  in  hands  at  sides.  Describe 
w-i-il-c  circles  with  weights  bv  raising  arms  forward,  above  bead, 
back  out  lo  sides  and  do>vn.  You  should  feel  the  s-l-r-e-l-c-h  in 
arms  all  ihroush  exercise. 


Sit  tailor-la>iiion.  trunk  straigiit.  Iiaiuis  eiaspcd  heiiind  neck. 
Slowi\  pull  head  downw.nd,  flexing  vour  back  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, w  ith  the  idea  of  being  able  to  touch  elbows  lo  floor  in  front 
of  you.  Rise,  slowly,  to  upright  sitting  position.  W -o-r-k  at  liiis. 
but  don  i  CO  bevond  vour  '  cotntorlable  faticue  '  coal. 


V.y"/    Sit  with  legs  logelber  and  ontslrelched  in  front  of  you. 

clasped  behind  neck.  Bend  forward,  and  try  to  touch  your  kne 
with  elbow>. 


•6- 
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]XERCISE 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 


dramatic  example  of  how  much  a  fit  body  con- 
tes  to  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  per- 
ity  was  recently  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
•ican  Medical  Association.  At  the  United  States 
ary  Academy  at  West  Point  a  group  of  cadets 

studied  to  determine  their  qualifications  for 
re  leadership."  The  cadets  falling  within  the 
t  7  per  cent  on  physical  uptilude  scores  made  up 
rgest  number  of  those  discharged  for  psychiatric 
ns.  The  highest  number  of  cadet  leaders  came 
the  upper  7  per  cent  in  physical  fitness. 

the  home  level,  results  may  be  less  dramatic,  but 
theless  all  of  us  know  that  when  we  are  tense  or 

our  emotions  and  nerves  (and  family  and 
Is!)  suffer  correspondingly.  Quite  literally,  we 
)t  "fit  company"  for  anyone — not  even  ourselves. 

MUCH  EXKRCISE— WIIKN,  WIIERK  AND  WHICH? 

ne  women  enjoy  doing  a  little  routine  of  daily 
ng  up"  exercises,  while  others  know  it  takes  real 
tiination  and  self-discipline  to  stick  to  such  a 
am.  However,  results  are  always  worth  the 
If  for  one  reason  or  another  you  cannot  get 
exercise  through  fun  sports,  such  as  those  de- 
below,  then  "setting  up"  is  your  answer  to 
ing  up."  As  little  as  ten  minutes'  worth,  each 
vill  do  a  great  deal.  In  addition,  here  are  some 
to  have  fun  keeping  beautiful! 
7C/>7i'.  Square  dancing  is  the  favorite  with  our 
rities  because  it  is  a  lively,  vigorous  dance  that 
nost  of  the  body's  muscles  into  play.  But  what- 
our  preference — from  rhythmic  waltz  to  cha- 
esults  will  show  up  in  straighter  backs,  increased 


flexibility,  firmer  thighs,  and  grace  of  movement  ac- 
quired through  new  powers  of  co-ordination  and 
balance.  If  you  have  a  partner,  so  much  the  better. 
Some  of  the  most  streamlined  people  we  know,  how- 
ever, frequently  kick  off  their  shoes  and  dance  alone 
for  the  sake  of  their  physical,  as  well  as  their  dancing, 
form.  One  handsome  bachelor  tells  us,  "At  the  end  of 
any  unusually  diflicult  working  day,  when  I'm  too 
tired  to  go  out  and  too  wound  up  to  relax,  I  put  on 
my  favorite  records  and  unwind  as  I  waltz  or  rumba 
my  way  around  my  apartment.  For  me,  dancing  is  a 
delightful  way  to  keep  in  shape  while  I  simultaneously 
work  off  tensions." 

IValkinu,  our  doctors  tell  us,  is  an  excellent  over-all 
body  conditioner,  partly  because  it  is  in  the  open  air. 
It  steps  up  all  the  body's  metabolic  processes — and 
when  the  walking  position  is  correct,  improves  pos- 
ture. The  idea  is  to  slip  into  a  pair  of  comfortable 
low-  or  medium-heeled  shoes  and  swing  along  with 
shoulders  back,  chest  out,  hips  tucked  under  and  toes 
pointing  straight  ahead  (never  out).  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  your  doctor,  the  brisker  the  walk,  the  bet- 
ter. Most  important,  enjoy  yourself.  Notice  amusing 
little  things  about  the  people  you  pass,  feast  your  eyes 
on  the  delights  of  nature.  Stop,  if  you  wish,  relax, 
then  continue.  Walk  with  your  husband,  your 
friends — and  see  to  it  that  your  children  walk  a  lot. 
Half  a  walk  is  better  than  none.  If  your  destination  is 
too  great  to  cover  entirely  on  foot,  then  split  your 
journey  with  a  car  or  bus  ride.  Begin  with  half  a 
mile — work  up  to  three  miles,  six  and  more! 

Many  doctors  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  wonders 
of  walking  they  prescribe  it  for  insomniacs.  They  say, 


"A  good  walk  after  dinner  produces  healthful  physi- 
cal fatigue,  which  in  turn  is  most  likely  to  induce 
restful  sleep." 

Bicycling;.  Famous  heart  specialist  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White  (physician  to  President  Eisenhower)  is  the 
world's  most  famous  exponent  of  the  values  of  bi- 
cycling. Dr.  White  rides  his  own  bike,  and  is  often 
seen  jauntily  pedaling  along  from  Boston  Common 
or  near  Harvard  Square.  With  bicycling  you  have  the 
stress  without  the  strain.  You  can  pedal  vigorously 
or  sit  back  and  roll  along  easily. 

A  city  mother  tells  us,  "I  came  upon  bike  riding 
quite  by  accident.  Our  pediatrician  ordered  more 
exercise  for  our  two  little  girls,  because  they  were 
getting  a  bit  too  chubby.  They  started  bike  riding  and 
I  had  no  way  to  keep  up  with  them  except  to  ride  a 
bike  myself.  At  first  I  felt  like  quite  a  spectacle  tooling 
along  Fifth  Avenue  to  get  to  the  park  entrance, 
dressed  in  Bermuda  shorts.  But  the  children  were 
thrilled  (mommie  seems  so  much  younf^er  on  a  bike) 
and  I  am  beginning  to  notice  a  number  of  sophisti- 
cated city  parents  gaily  pedaling  off  with  their  own 
youngsters.  For  us,  an  hour  each  day  of  bicycling  has 
been  marvelously  rewarding  in  terms  of  more  fun  and 
friendship,  as  well  as  better  figures!" 

Perhaps  your  idea  of  fun  exercise  might  be  a  tramp 
through  the  woods,  cook-outs  with  the  children,  a 
game  of  table  tennis  or  baseball  in  your  own  back 
yard.  Maybe  you  have  always  yearned  to  play  golf, 
grow  a  garden,  swim  or  ride  horseback.  The  im- 
portant thing,  our  authorities  emphasize,  is  to  choose 
enjoyable  activities  and  keep  at  them  regularly. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  122 


I  \  l  l  t  K.  I  IRMF.R  \|{|)OMI.\.  W.-VrV.n  POSK  UV. 

Get  into  a  hanrls-and-knees  position  on  floor,  with  back 
and  elbows  straight.  Let  your  stomach  droop  and  sng. 
Now,  without  moving  arms,  shoulders  or  back,  pull  in  your  ab- 
domen and  hold  it  firm,  for  .5  or  10  .seconds.  Let  go.  Repeat. 


ton  back,  hands  clasped  behind  head,  legs  together.  With  some- 
□Iding  ankles  down,  s-l-o-w-l-y  rise  to  sitting  position,  then 
r-l-y  lower  to  original  position.  When  you  can  do  this  with 
»o  a  step  further:  do  same  exercise,  but  with  knees  flexed. 


,  ,=:^  -   ;  FOR  STRONCKR  BACK.  FIRMER  HIPS  AM)  TIIICIIS. 


It  on  stomach,  extending  arms  forward  beyond  face, 
your  back  and  raise  your  arms  and  legs  at  the  .same 
as  in  a  swan  dive.  Return  slowly  to  former  position. 


Stand  erect,  hands  on  hips,  feet  parallel  and  slightly  apart.  Now 
rise  on  your  toes  and  then  bend  knees  and  lower  yourself  into  a 
deep  knee-bend  position,  and  s-l-o-w-I-y  rise  again. 


Ff)R  TRIM!VIF:R  waist,  FLA  ITKK  MIDUM  I  .  I  l.t.Mltll.l  I  ^  . 

Stand  with  feet  apart,  knees  straight,  arms  stretched  above  head. 
Keeping  knees  straight,  bend  forward  from  hips  and  swing  down 
to  touch  left  toe  with  right  finger  tips,  return  to  upright  position. 
Repeat  other  side. 


Sit  with  legs  wide  apart,  knees  straight,  arms  stretched  out  to 
sides  at  shoulder  level.  Now,  rotating  trunk  and  keeping  knees 
straight,  bend  forward  and  reach  for  left  toes  with  right  finger 
tips.  Return.  Repeat  other  side. 


Stand  with  feet  apart,  knees  straight,  arms  stretched  out  in  front 
of  you  at  shoulder  level.  Without  bending  knees,  swing  right  leg 
up  to  touch  toes  to  left  hand,  return.  Repeat  other  arm  and  leg. 
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"The  kitchen  was  'modernized"  in  1893 — and 
there  was  a  soapstone  sink  in  one  corner  and  a 

150-year-old  range  in  the  middle,  and  the 
first  electric  lights  in  town,"  Corwins  recalled. 


— 

Rear  Admiral  Corwin,  USN  (retired),  and  his  wife 
find  a  snug  harbor: 
remodel  a  kitchen  in  a  300-year-old  house. 

By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON  Homemakinfl  Editor 

"Tike  all  sailors  everywhere,  my  husband  has  always  dreamed  of  o' 
-Li  a  home  on  a  little  land,"  Lee  Corwin  told  us.  "Now  he  is  retired, 
years  after  graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy,  his  dream  is  about  to  o 
true.  We  have  found  a  wonderful  old  house  in  a  lovely,  historic  New  Engli 
town,  our  nineteenth  home  in  the  twenty-one  years  we've  been  marrii 

The  seaside  town  pleased  Merry  Lee  and  Virginia,  the  college-age  dai 
ters,  too.  Like  their  father,  they  have  salt  in  their  blood;  both  are  a 
plished  in  handling  sailboats,  join  in  the  races  in  the  local  harbor. 

Stretching  the  fixed  stipend  of  retirement  pay  in  these  days  when  doll 
buy  less  than  they  used  to,  the  Corwins  looked  for  an  old  house  their 
efforts  would  make  comfortable  and  livable.  "We  plan  to  do  as  much  of  I 
work  as  possible.  Since  my  husband  is  retired  he  has  time  and  we  both  hi 
the  inclination,"  explained  Mrs.  Corwin. 

The  space  for  a  free-and-open  living  kitchen  in  the  back  wing  was  a  ch 
attraction  of  the  house.  "We  like  to  do  a  great  deal  of  living  in  the  kitch 
and  hope  to  create  a  room  that  is  a  combination  recreation  room,  laundi 
informal  dining  room  and,  oh  yes,  kitchen."  continued  on  page 


Cherr\  wood  window  valances  and  cupboard 
blend  with  plastic  counter  top. 
Automatic  washer  and  gas  dryer 

fit  here  cozily.  Outside  the  window. 

a  gaslight  on  the  terrace  gleams 
a  welcome;  this  model  can  be  turned  mi 
and  off  from  inside  the  house. 


"Our  two  daughters  are  insatiable 
party  givers."  their  father  told  us. 
"With  this  kitchen  we  have  a 
comfortable  place,  and  we  can  keep 
the  supply  line  moving.  As  for  me, 

after  thirty  years  of  formal  living 
on  ships,  I  lean  to  informality." 


Tn  the  Corwins'  long  kitchen,  the 
fireplace  separates  the  working 
area  from  the  informal  eating  cen- 
ter where  the  whole  family  and  a 
new  of  friends  gather  frequently. 


Studies  of  second  marriages  of  divorced  persons  show  that  they  are  often 

no  more  happy  or  successful  than  in  their  first  marriages,  many  times  less  so. 

When  married  people  face  conflict,  as  they  inevitably  will,  and  when 

they  think  of  divorce  as  a  way  out,  at  least  two  important 

factors  need  to  be  kept  in  mind:  a,  the  prospect  of  a  second  marriage 

may  appear  to  be  an  easy  solution,  but  the  facts  are  that  most 

of  the  marriage  problems  are  left  unresolved;  and  b,  new  problems 

are  created  by  the  divorce  itself.  This  case  is  an  example  of 

how  problems  are  often  created  by  divorce  itself.  The  son  of  the 

wife  by  a  first  marriage  became  the  center  of  conflict  in  the  second, 

although  the  second  husband  wanted  the  boy.  .  .  .The  counselor  in  this 

case  was  Harold  M.  Burke,  M.A.        Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  General  Director  * 

t 
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^flF. :  "Phil  isn't  to  blame  for  all  our  problems,  I  know.  I  bave 

a  mean  temper  and  a  low  boiling  point.  When  men  behave 
like  babies  I  can't  stand  it,  and  yet  I've  married  two  babyish  men." 

HE:  "Sari  complains  I'm  as  lazy  as  her  first  husband 
in  helping  around  the  hou.se,  but  I  do  all  the  heavy 

work  and  nearly  everything  else  she  asks." 


'He  jerked  down  the  fancy  windmill  Cary  had  built. 

When  Cary  began  to  cry,  he  called  him  a  mamma's  boy. 
That  was  too  much  for  me." 


SVHI  TKIJ.S  IIKK  SIDK: 

"My  primary  reason  for  marrying  Phil 
was  to  get  a  good  father  for  my  six-year-old 
son,  Cary,"  said  handsome,  thirtyish  Sari, 
fourteen  months  married  to  a  second  hus- 
band and  once  again  in  serious  marital 
trouble.  Her  close-cropped  head  was  held 
high,  her  slim  back  was  arrow-straight. 
"While  Phil  and  1  were  courting  we  danced 
and  circulated  during  the  week,  but  we  re- 
served our  Sundays  to  take  Cary  some- 
where. Phil  seemed  to  be  crazy  about  my 
boy.  I  thought  the  two  would  be  wonderful 
companions. 

"My  first  husband,  Jim,  proved  his  irre- 
sponsibility and  immaturity  even  before 
Cary  was  born.  From  our  wedding  day, 
when  we  moved  into  a  house  owned  by  his 
parents,  Jim  showed  he  thought  more  of  his 
mother  and  her  opinions  than  he  thought 
of  me  and  mine.  By  the  time  our  son  was 
six  months  old  I  realized  Jim  would  never 
cut  the  apron  strings.  We  agreed  on  divorce 
and  I  moved  out  with  my  baby. 

"I  rented  a  small,  reasonably  priced 
apartment  and  1  returned  to  my  job  as  su- 
pervisor of  a  stenographic  pool.  1  wrote 
back  to  Atlanta,  my  old  home  town,  and 
arranged  for  a  housekeeper  to  be  sent  on, 
an  older  woman  more  interested  in  a  good 
home  than  in  top  wages.  With  payments  of 
eighty  dollars  a  month  from  Jim  I  made  out 
O.K.  financially.  Mrs.  Bronson,  the  house- 
keeper, adored  Cary  and  cared  for  his  phys- 
ical needs  better  than  I  could  have  done. 
She  and  I  got  along  fine.  She  was  delighted 
when  I  started  to  date  again.  I  enjoyed 
going  out  and  having  fun,  but  marriage  was 
the  farthest  thing  from  my  mind.  Whenever 
I  suspected  a  man  was  becoming  serious,  I 
dropped  him.  A  burned  child,  you  know  

"It  was  when  I  enrolled  Cary  in  nursery 
school  that  I  began  to  wonder  whether  my 
thinking  wasn't  a  little  selfish.  Young  as 
Cary  was,  he  noticed  the  other  youngsters 
had  daddies  who  lived  at  home.  He  wanted 
his  daddy — Jim  picks  him  up  every  Satur- 
day for  the  afternoon — to  come  back  and 
live  with  us.  He  cried  when  1  tried  to  explain 
about  divorce. 

"I  met  Phil  two  years  ago.  A  girl  friend 
asked  me  to  a  big  charity  ball  and  her  date 
introduced  Phil  and  me.  We  danced  to- 


gether all  the  evening  and  soon  we  were  see- 
ing each  other  constantly.  On  Saturdays  we 
usually  rode  horseback  or  played  golf,  but 
many  evenings  we  had  dinner  in  my  apart- 
ment and  then  sat  and  listened  to  records 
and  just  yakked.  1  now  realize  Mrs.  Bronson 
saw  to  it  that  Cary  was  in  bed. 

"For  ten  months  Phil  begged  me  to  marry 
him.  He  first  proposed  when  we  had  been 
acquainted  one  week.  Mrs.  Bronson  warned 
me  that  Phil  was  bossy,  but  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion. Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  world  was  composed  of  two  groups: 
couples;  and  very  young  people,  people 
younger  than  I.  Suddenly  1  was  tired  of  feel- 
ing like  an  outsider.  The  whole  social  sys- 
tem is  set  up  for  couples,  as  you  notice 
when  you're  single. 

"Phil  and  I  were  married  in  a  simple  cere- 
mony. I'd  had  the  rose-point  veil,  my  great- 
grandmother's  heirloom  handkerchief,  the 
blue  garter  and  the  other  romantic  fixings 
on  my  first  go-round.  My  second  honey- 
moon— Phil  and  I  took  a  trip  to  the  moun- 
tains— was  more  pleasant  than  my  first  be- 
cause this  time  1  wasn't  nervous  and  I  could 
be  relaxed.  Phil  and  I  have  always  got  along 
fairly  well  in  the  sex  department,  although 
like  most  men  he  expects  too  much  of  a 
wife.  He  expects  me  to  be  a  sort  of  sexual 
echo.  Whenever  he  is  in  the  mood  for  love- 
making  he  thinks  I  should  be  eager  to  drop 
everything  and  be  wholly  absorbed  in  him 
even  though  the  telephone  rings  rnadly  and 
the  roast  burns  to  a  crisp.  In  my  opinion  he 
is  too  sentimental. 

"Our  first  quarrel  was  touched  off  by  his 
sentimentality.  On  the  drive  back  from  the 
mountains  he  had  the  nerve  to  call  me  'Little 
Mother.'  I  know  some  men  think  it's  cute 
to  tag  their  wives  as  Mother,  Mommy, 
Mumsy  and  so  on,  but  it's  a  custom  I  can't 
abide.  I  didn't  marry  Phil  with  the  idea  he 
might  think  of  me  as  a  second  mother  to 
him.  I  married  him  because  I  wanted  a 
grown  man  who  would  help  in  raising  Cary. 
I  told  him  his  term  of  endearment  was  re- 
volting. 

"He  was  still  sulking  when  we  reached  our 
new  apartment.  Not  all  my  things  had  been 
moved  from  my  old  place,  but  Mrs.  Bronson 
had  done  her  best  to  put  things  straight. 
Naturally  she        continued  on  page  iu 
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THE  VASE  OF  ANEMONES 


RAOUL  DUFY,  1877-1953 

Dufy's  long  battle  with  arthritis — from  the  middle  1930's  until  his  death 
in  1953 — cannot  be  omitted  from  a  consideration  of  his  later  work.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  he  showed  an  intensification  of  vision  that  to 
some  extent  was  the  result  of  his  agonies,  because  his  true  solace  lay  in 
focusing  on  the  problems  of  his  art.  Although  he  owed  to  Matisse  his 
decisive  inspiration,  he  moved  away  from  color  at  its  most  varied,  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  1944  he  declared,  "Color  is  not  painting."  Yet 
it  was  color  that  continued  to  haunt  him,  and  in  the  forties  he  began  to 
experiment  with  what  he  called  "tonal  color" — that  is,  harmonies  based 
upon  a  single  tone.  Such  famous  pictures  as  The  Red  Violin  and  Console 
with  Yellow  Violin  hint  at  a  whole  new  world  of  color  equations. 


Except  possibly  for  three  or  four  years — roughly  1907  to  1911 — Dufy 
never  controverted  his  well-known  words  about  his  destiny:  "My  eyes 
were  made  to  efface  that  which  is  ugly."  He  painted  as  if  to  emphasize 
Gertrude  Stein's  definition,  "Dufy  is  pleasure." 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Raoul  Dufy  produced  many  delight- 
ful water  colors,  like  The  Vase  of  Anemones.  Here  the  pigments  seem 
to  be  mixed  with  the  dew.  Although  red  and  blue  are  chiefly  the  colors 
used,  they  range  through  many  nuances,  from  the  most  to  the  least  deli- 
cate. The  luxuriant  bouquet  rises  out  of  a  vase  which  is  delicately  shapt'd 
by  line  alone,  the  blue  wash  background  showing  through  its  crystal 
sides. 


FROM  A  COMMENTARY  BY  WALLACE  BROCKWAY  IN  "THE  ALBERT  D.  LASKER  COLLECTION."  PUBLISHED  BY  SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER.  INC.      PAINTING  REPRODUCED  COURTESY  MRS.  ALBERT  D.  LASKER. 
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Allernoou  sun  pours  into  the  living  room,  touching  old  woods  and 
new  with  glowing  warmth.  Hand-hewn  beams  came  from  an  old 
mill;  the  concert  grand  was  bought  from  the  Boston  Sxinphony 
(tliev  sell  one  or  two  each  year),  stripped  of  its  ebony  finish. 


Bex 


the 


Sea 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arniand  Zildjian 
built  their  salt  box  about  ten  years 
ago.  although  it  seems  to  have 
been  sitting  there  on  \^  orld  s  End 
Point  overlooking  Hingham  Bay 
for  many  generations.  Once  you 
are  inside  the  house,  this  impres- 
sion is  fortified  by  huge  old  l>eams. 
wide  floor  boards,  beautiful  oldbrick 
and  the  marvelously  varied  collec- 
tion  of  Early  American  antiques. 


Bv  CYNTHIA  McADOO  WHEATLAND 


iMrs.  Zildjian  is  collecting  blue-and-white  Meissen  bit  by  bit.  In  the  dining  room  tliis  is 
[displayed  in  a  wide  corner  cupboard  refinished,  like  most  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  house, 
Iby  Mr.  Zildjian.  Lamp  is  made  from  an  old  candle  mold.  Glimpsed  here  are  parts  of  the 
lextensive  old  pewter,  tin  and  ironstone  collections  to  be  seen  throughout  the  house. 
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Desk  makes  a  colorful  spot  in  the 
den,  houses  more  pewter,  old  bot- 
tles. Decorated  tin  box  tops  it  off. 


In  dining  room,  a  [)rimitive  ({tainted 
on  mattress  ticking).  Bought  be- 
cause it  looked  like  their  little  girl. 


[itchen  is  a  happy  blending  of 

lodern  convenience  and  old- 
fashioned  coziness.  Practical 
ptainless  steel  echoes  feeling  of 
aewter  and  tin.  All  bricks  in 
loor  and  fireplace  wall  are  old, 
aainstakingly  collected  and 

latched.  A  good  source  for 
'hese,  the  Zildjians  found,  are 
bid  Boston  streets  that  are  be- 

ng  torn  up  and  resurfaced. 
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By  HARRIET  VAN  HORNE 


I remember  a  quiet,  firelit  chat  I  once  had  with  a 
woman  whose  outlook  had  been  shaped  by  the 
rigors  and  graces  of  the  Old  World.  We  drank 
Russian  tea  in  thick  glasses  with  slices  of  lemon. 
We  spoke  of  food,  of  the  black  bread  and  wild 
fruits  of  her  youth.  She  told  me  then — though  I 
was  too  shy  to  have  asked — why  her  eight  babies 
had  been  breast-fed.  "They  are  infant  creatures 
then,"  said  her  fond,  tired  voice,  remembering  the 
sons  now  past  fifty.  "And  for  the  hungry  infant 
there  must  always  be  a  quiet  place.  Here" — the 
veined  hand  went  to  her  lace  collar — "it  is  warm 
and  safe.  They  eat.  Then  they  sleep,  very  good 
babies." 

A  mother  who  makes  her  dining  table  the  warm, 
safe  place  her  babes  approach  with  joy  is  satisfy- 
ing more  than  the  immediate  hungers  of  their 
stomachs.  She  is  storing  up  goodness  in  their 
hearts.  And  peace  and  contentment  that  will  one 
day  light  the  table  for  their  young. 

As  for  her  lord — her  hunter  home  from  the  hill, 
her  Oswald  home  from  the  office — in  keeping  a 
bower  quiet  for  his  dinner,  she  has  bound  him  to 
her  with  hoops  of  steel. 

How  long  since  you've  dined  at  a  table  where 
grace  was  said?  How  long  since  you've  tasted 
bread  with  the  grit  of  honest  grain  in  it?  Years, 
years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten.  How  odd  to 
think  that  there  once  was  a  day  when  a  Christian 
quickly  crossed  himself  if  he  dropped  a  bit  of 
bread  on  the  floor. 

Our  English  word  "lady,"  carried  back  to  its 
Anglo-Saxon  roots,  has  the  literal  meaning, 
"keeper  of  the  loaf."  The  lady  of  the  house,  quite 
simply,  had  the  sacred  duty  of  making  and  guard- 
ing the  bread.  And  what  a  satisfying  labor  it  must 
have  been,  baking  those  warm,  dark,  crusty  loaves! 
Something  inside  "the  lady"  must  have  risen  up 
like  the  new  bread  itself  when  she  beheld  the  stay 
and  the  staff  of  life,  fresh  from  the  oven,  and  all 
her  own  handiwork. 

Since  few  households  boast  a  cook  and  a  wait- 
ress nowadays,  simple  meals  ought  to  be  the  rule. 
Give  the  dinner  table  grace  with  flowers  and  can- 
dles. Yes,  candles,  and  out  with  ceiling  lights.  By 


candlelight  the  family — or  the  guests — draw 
close,  relax,  and  savor  the  juices  of  a  good  meal. 
And  keep  the  meal  you  give  them  honest  and 
simple. 

Unless  it's  a  party,  dinner  at  my  house  is  often 
one  great  steaming  casserole.  A  plain  cut  of  meat, 
stewed  in  a  pot  with  freshly  minced  herbs,  and  veg- 
etables cooked  lightly  and  lovingly  in  butter.  With 
this  stew,  ragout,  pot-au-feu  or  whatever,  we  have 
hot,  hot  bread,  French  or  Italian,  a  cold  bowl  of 
celery,  carrots  and  ripe  olives,  and  a  good,  simple 
wine,  often  domestic. 

For  dessert,  a  chilled  pear  and  a  sliver  of  cheese. 
Sometimes  a  canned  pear,  a  slice  of  melon  or  a 
small,  perfect  bunch  of  grapes.  Hot  black  coff"ee  in 
a  lovely  cup.  And  afterward,  rich  content — a  very 
few  dishes. 


Heat  '  cup  each  milk,  brown  sugar,  shortening 
and  4  teaspoons  salt  in  a  saucepan.  Stir  constantly 
and  remove  from  heat  when  shortening  melts 
completely.  Cool  until  tepid.  Mix  l  U  cups  luke- 
warm water  and  2  teaspoons  sugar.  Sprinkle  2 
envelopes  quick  dry  yeast  on  top.  Stir  once  and 
then  let  stand  7-10  minutes.  Mix  in  warm  milk. 
Stir  together  4  cups  whole-wheat  flour  and  2  cups 
all-purpose  flour.  Make  a  "well"  in  the  center  of 
the  flour  and  pour  in  the  yeast  mixture.  Work  the 
flour  into  the  yeast  a  little  at  a  time.  Beat  well. 
Turn  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board.  Knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic — at  least  5  minutes.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl.  Brush  top  with  melted  shortening. 
Cover  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk,  about  1 
hour  and  10  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a  lightly  floured 
board.  Knead  1-2  minutes.  Divide  in  half.  Shape 
into  loaves.  Place  in  greased  bread  pans  9"  x  5" 
x  3".  Brush  tops  lightly  with  melted  butter. 
Cover  and  let  rise  until  center  of  dough  is  slightly 
higher  than  edge  of  pan,  about  45  minutes.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  40-50  min- 
utes. The  top  should  be  brown  and  the  bread 
should  sound  hollow  when  lightly  tapped  with  the 


fingers.  Remove  from  the  pans  immediately  am 
cool  on  wire  racks. 

You  may  even  find  that  a  feast  of  one  special 
lovingly  prepared  dish  aff"ords  more  sensuou 
pleasure  than  a  meal  that  begins  with  soup  an( 
proceeds,  like  a  Victorian  hunt  breakfast,  througl 
course  after  course  until  the  mind  and  body  rebel 

Who's  to  say  a  tired  "I'm-not-hungry"  chih 
can't  make  a  fine  supper  of  milk  toast?  No 
ordinary,  soggy  milk  toast.  It  must  have  body  an( 
flavor.  1  have  made  this  dish  for  people  who  a! 
most  spat  at  me,  crying  "I  loathe  milk  toast!"  an( 
they've  eaten  it  like  hungry  bloodhounds. 

First,  you  must  have  good,  honest  bread,  prefer 
ably  unsliced.  The  bread  must  be  thick,  the  texturi 
solid.  1  usually  slice  it  too  thick  for  the  toastet 
But  it  can  be  browned  beautifully  in  the  broiler 
or  on  a  small  electric  grill.  When  it's  the  prope 
desert  gold,  butter  it  generously.  Then  spread  it- 
not  too  thickly — with  a  mixture  of  brown  suga 
and  nutmeg.  Put  it  in  a  soup  plate  (previousl 
warmed  in  the  oven)  and  pour  over  it  two  cup 
of  hot  milk.  Eat  it  slowly — and  all  your  sorrow 
will  be  solaced. 


On  Sunday  nights  we  often  have  onion-sou 
dinners.  The  dish  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  mir 
utes.  And  it  never,  never  fails. 


Heat  4  tablespoons  butter  in  a  heavy  skillet  an 
saute  4  very  thinly  sliced  onions  until  gold 
brown.  Blend  in  3  tablespoons  flour.  Then  ad 
two  10'2-ounce  cans  beef  consomme  and  simny 
5-10  minutes.  Add  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice  ar( 
transfer  to  a  casserole  or  ovenproof  tureen.  To^i 
8  slices  French  bread  and  spread  with  butte 
Place  on  top  of  soup  and  sprinkle  with  '^i  cu 
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freshly  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Place  under 
broiler  until  cheese  is  lightly  browned  and  serve 
immediately.  Makes  4  servings. 

Trust  the  French  to  make  something  elegant 
out  of  so  plebeian  a  thing  as  a  ham  sandwich. 
These  sandwiches  take  a  few  minutes  of  watchful, 
loving  care.  But  served  with  something  green, 
they  make  a  fine  repast. 

Thin  slices  of  bread,  as  many  as  you'll  need; 
Swiss  cheese,  grated ;  leftover  ham ;  eggs,  butter,  a 
good  skillet.  Trim  the  crusts  from  the  bread.  Com- 
bine grated  Swiss  cheese  with  heavy  cream  to 
form  a  paste.  Spread  this  on  each  piece  of  bread, 
dust  it  with  pepper.  Make  sandwiches  with  a  thin 
slice  of  ham  in  the  middle.  Now  dip  in  2  beaten 
eggs.  Saute  in  butter  until  they  are  a  rich  golden 
brown.  (An  iron  skillet  is  best  for  this.)  Prepare  a 
cream  sauce,  blending  I  tablespoon  butter  with  1 
teaspoon  flour  and  1  scant  cup  cream.  Stir  in  a  bit 
more  grated  cheese,  freshly  ground  pepper,  let  it 
thicken  and  pour  over  the  sandwiches. 

Wash  6  fillets  flounder  in  cold  water  and  a  little 
lemon  juice.  Drain  well  on  paper  toweling.  Ar- 
range in  a  shallow,  well-buttered  2-quart  casserole. 
Sprinkle  with  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  P2  tea- 
spoons salt,  ^4  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  a  scant  M 
teaspoon  pepper.  Drain  two  3-ounce  cans  sliced 
mushrooms  and  scatter  on  top  of  fish.  Dot  sur- 
face with  ^4  cup  butter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  20-30  minutes  or  until  the  fish  is  just 
cooked.  It  should  flake  when  touched  with  a  fork. 
Baste  occasionally.  Meanwhile,  make  a  cream 
sauce  using  2  tablespoons  butter,  '4  cup  flour  and 
1  cup  heavy  cream.  Cook  and  stir  until  thickened. 
When  the  fish  is  baked,  carefully  drain  off  as  much 
liquid  as  possible.  Add  1  cup  fish  liquid  to  the  cream 
sauce  and  mix  well.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish 
and  return  to  the  oven  for  5-10  minutes.  If  you 
like,  dust  the  surface  with  paprika  before  serving. 
Serve  with  rice.  Makes  6-8  servings. 

RICE.  Prepare  4  cups  cooked  rice.  Season  with 
Vi  teaspoon  salt  and  M  to  ^4  teaspoon  pepper. 
Add  3  tablespoons  butter.  Mix  well.  Cover  and 
let  stand  until  butter  melts.  Just  before  serving, 
add  ?3  cup  coarsely  chopped  walnuts  and  toss 
with  the  rice.  Makes  6  servings. 

If  you  must  use  garlic,  use  it  subtly,  deftly. 
Don't  allow  it  to  smother  delicate  flavors.  Don't 
toss  it  indiscriminately  into  the  broth,  the  beans, 
the  chicken  and  the  chocolate.  Never  use  it  unless 
the  recipe  commands.  And  to  double-check  the 
recipe,  go  to  its  nearest  classic  dish  in  a  good  French 

cookbook.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  157 
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What  a  difference  ,^5^^kes! 

Why  should  a  place  be  paper-bag  plain  when  it  can  so 
easily  be  gift-wrapped  for  a  long  life  of  good  looks  and  good  living? 


For  two  years  the  owner  put  up 
with  no  privacy,  no  sun  protection, 
no  outdoor  living  and  no  ways  to 
improve  the  outlook  from  within. 


Now  a  nice  tight  row  of  redbuds 
across  the  front  is  backed  up  by 
lattice  fencing.  A  row  of  birches 
with  bulbs  beneath  helps  enclose  a 
smooth  level  play  panel  of  lawn. 
Lattice  veils  the  house  for  privacy 
while  the  trellis  gives  it  shade. 


Ih  is  was  a  typical  $24,000  house-and-lot.  Now  for  5  per  cent's  worth  of 
outdoor  decorating  it  looks  like  an  outstanding  S30,000  house-and-lot, 
or  better.  The  same  would  be  true  of  any  typical  $12,000  house-and-lot,  or 
$16,000  or  $20,000. 

In  this  case  the  principal  unsolved  problems  left  by  the  builder  in  the 
buyer's  lap  were  a  total  lack  (a)  of  privacy,  (b)  of  sun  protection  and 
(c)  of  attractiveness.  Instead,  it  was  the  purchase  price  of  the  house  that  was 
kept  5  per  cent  more  attractive.  Which  is  a  bad  bargain  for  all  concerned. 

Here  the  treatment  was  the  row  planting  and  walk-around  paving  we 
favor,  placed  where  they  do  the  most  for  privacy,  pleasure  and  appear- 
ance. But  in  addition,  lattice  and  trellis  work  were  allowed  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  proceedings.  People  in  these  so-called  modern  times 
seem  to  forget  how  much,  for  hundreds  of  years  all  over  the  world,  these 
two  invaluable  devices  have  contributed  to  the  charm  and  delight  of  living. 
We  think  so  highly  of  trellis  shade  and  lattice  veils  for  houses  today  that 
we  are  glad  to  encourage  their  return  to  favor.        By  RICHARD  PRATT 


The  empty  space  between  house 
and  garage  was  a  natural  for  a 
paved,  shaded  patio.  Any  clever  car- 
penter or  extra-handy  husband  can 
adapt  this  simple  trellis  and  lat- 
tice arrangement  on  pipe  supports. 


Let  the  plan  explain  what  the  cam- 
era couldn't  catch ;  including  i  he  side 
rows  of  fast-growing  flowering  trees. 


\day  of  nostalgia,  Thanksgiving.  A  time  for  happi- 
ness, humility,  for  pausing  to  say  "Thank  you" 
simply  and  sincerely.  This  Thursday  is  traditionally  a 
day  of  festivity  too.  The  family  has  gathered.  There  are 
busy  hands  in  the  kitchen.  Merriment  is  everywhere;  in 
the  air,  mingling  with  the  spicy  scent  of  cranberries,  the 
rich  aroma  of  a  noble  bird  slowly  roasting:  an  elegant, 
plump,  broad-breasted  turkey.  Or  perhaps  this  year 
there  is  duck  for  this  day  of  thanks,  duck  stuffed  with 
apples  and  sauerkraut  and  browned  exquisitely  under  a 
basting  of  its  own  juices;  or  pheasant  filled  with  a  magic 
medley  to  season  and  crowned  with  a  ruby  cranberry 
sauce.  There's  a  harvest  of  vegetables  too.  And  for  des- 
sert, a  steamed  pudding,  deliciously  aromatic  of  orange; 
or  a  spicy,  velvety  pumpkin  pie  with  crisp  coconut 
shreds  baked  in ;  or  perhaps  a  luxurious  but  lighter  des- 
sert: fresh  pears,  simmered  until  just  tender  and  served 
under  a  rosy  strawberry  gla/e.  With  family  and  frienos 
gathered  round,  a  memorable  tribute,  this,  to  Thanks- 
giving. Additional  recipes  on  pages  180  and  182 


VEGETABLE  COCKTAIL 
SMOKED  ALMONDS 
DEVILED  BREAD  STICKS* 
ROAST  DUCK*  SAUERKRAUT-APPLE  STUFFING* 

HUBBARD-SQUASH  RING  WITH  GREEN  VEGETABLES* 
MOLDED  VEGETABLE  SALAD 
PEARS  IN  CARDINAL  SAUCE* 
COFFEE  OR  TEA 


SAUERKRAUT-AND-APPLE-STUFFED  ROAST  DUCK 

Dice  enough  salt  pork  to  make  34  cup.  Heat  in  a  skillet  until  transparent  and  then 
add  2  medium  onions  which  have  been  peeled  and  coarsely  chopped.  Also  add  4 
large  tart  apples  which  have  been  peeled,  cored  and  cut  into  chunks.  When  the 
apple  and  onion  are  tender,  add  lli  teaspoons  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper.  '3  teaspoon 
thyme  and  1'2  teaspoons  caraway  seeds.  Remove  from  the  heat.  Thoroughly 
drain  one  1 -pound- 13-ounce  and  one  I-pound  can  sauerkraut.  Toss  with  the 
apple  and  onion.  This  is  enough  stuffing  for  2  birds.  Wash  two  4-5-pound  ducks 
inside  and  out.  Rub  cavities  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Pack  the  sauerkraut 
stuffing  into  the  birds  and  truss.  Prick  well.  Place  the  ducks  on  a  trivet  and  roast 
for  2^2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.  Also  prick  during  the  roasting  time. 
Cooking  time  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  birds.  When  the  leg  joint  moves  freely, 
the  bird  is  done.  Makes  8  servings. 


CRANBERRY  GARNISH  FOR  ROAST  DUCK 


Wash  I  cup  fresh  cranberries  and  spread  them  in  a  shallow  layer  on  a  tfat,  well- 
grcascd  baking  dish.  Cover  with  I  cup  sugar.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  i 
hour.  Carefully  remove  berries  with  a  flat  spatula  so  that  they  will  retain  their 
shape.  Serve  as  a  garnish  for  duck. 


ROAST  PHEASANT  WITH  SPICED-CRANBERR Y  GRAVY 

Wash  and  remove  the  giblets  from  3  or  4  plump  hen  pheasants.  The  number  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  birds.  Rub  them  inside  and  out  with  salt  and  freshly 
ground  black  pepper.  Inside  each  bird  place  I  small  bay  leaf,  3  2  clove  garlic,  1 
whole  clove,  1  good  thick  slice  onion,  I  slice  lemon,  2  tablespoons  chopped  celery 
leaves  and  1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley.  Cover  the  breast  of  each  bird  with 
several  thick  slices  of  bacon  or  larding  fat.  Truss  the  birds  and  set  them  in  a 
roasting  pan.  Around  the  birds  place  8  small  peeled  onions  and  the  giblets.  Pour 
over  the  birds  2  cups  chicken  stock,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  (or  }i  cup  Ma- 
deira, if  you  prefer),  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  and  roast  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  1  hour.  Uncover  and  remove  the  larding  fat.  Con- 
tinue baking  until  well  browned  and  tender — about  15  minutes  longer.  Remove 
birds  to  a  warm  platter.  Strain  stock  and  remove  extra  fat.  Thicken  stock  with  a 
flour-and-water  paste  and  add  I  cup  spiced  cranberries  and  juice  and  '  3  cup  red- 
currant  jelly.  Add  a  little  Madeira  to  the  sauce,  if  you  like.  Pour  over  birds  on  the 
platter  and  garnish  with  about  a  dozen  sauteed  mushroom  caps.  Makes  8  servings. 


SPICED  CRANBERRIES 

Boil  cup  sugar,  H  cup  water,  2  tablespoons  vinegar,  a  few  cloves  and  1  small 
stick  cinnamon  for  5  minutes.  Remove  spices.  Add  1  cup  whole  raw  cranberries 
and  boil  5  minutes  more— just  until  the  skins  start  to  pop  open.  Cool,  add  to  gravy. 


TOMATO  BOUILLON 

ROAST  PHEASANT* 
PICED-CRANBERRY  GRAVY* 

HERBED  WILD  RICE  WITH 
SLIVERED  ALMONDS* 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 
WITH  DILL  BUTTER* 

TOSSED  GREEN  SALAD 

PEAMED  ORANGE  PUDDING 
TH  FOAMY  EGGNOG  SAUCE* 

COFFEE  OR  TEA 
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One  of  the  very  best  things  1  ever  ate  or  cooked 
is  roast  loin  of  pork  stuffed  with  ciiestnuts.  In  the 
better  restaurants  of  Athens  we  have  often  en- 
countered chestnuts,  cut  coarsely  enough  to  re- 
tain their  chewy  texture  and  served  as  a  vegetable 
or  garnish  with  various  meats.  This  was  new  to 
me  and  I  found  it  delicious.  I  decided  that  a  loin 
of  pork  cut  in  a  special  way  and  stulTed  full  of 
chestnuts  would  be  a  mighty  line  dish,  so  I've 
experimented  and  the  result  is  fantastically  suc- 
cessful. The  stuffing  has  barely  enough  other  in- 
gredients to  bind  the  chestnuts  together.  When 
stuffed,  tied  and  roasted,  the  loin  is  a  long,  round 
piece  of  meat,  and  when  it  is  sliced  you  will  have 
circles  of  pork  with  centers  of  chestnuts.  Very 
pretty— but  the  perfect  thing  is  how  it  tastes. 
There  is  our  main  dish— a  piece  cie  resistance  if 
there  ever  was  one— and  now  we  can  start  at  the 
beginning  of  our  dinner. 

The  hors  d'oeuvre  will  be  shrimp-and-pickle 
spread.  The  shrimp  and  pickle  are  chopped  very 
very  fine  and  mixed  with  just  enough  mayonnaise 
to  bind  them.  We'll  serve  this  with  wafers  and 
two-inch  pieces  of  celery  on  which  the  mixture 
can  be  spread.  For  a  light  soup— and  I  think 
there  should  be  soup  with  this  meal— we'll  have 
consomme  and  clam  broth.  If  you  like,  some 
sherry  can  be  added— and  I  prefer  to  let  people 
pour  in  their  own  sherry.  I  find  that  some  like 
only  a  soupgon  and  others  like  more.  Now  to  the 
big  deal,  roast  loin  of  pork  stuffed  with  chest- 
nuts. I'll  describe  this  in  detail  later.  For  a  vege- 
table we'll  have  sweet-sour  Brussels  sprouts,  one 
of  my  high  favorites.  The  sprouts  are  cooked  in 
salted  water  until  barely  lender— still  on  the  crisp 
side — and  seasoned  with  sugar,  salt,  vinegar  and 
butter.  We  don't  need  anything  pretentious  in  the 
bread  department,  but  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
what  we  have  is  very  good,  so  it  will  be  rye  wafers 
spread  with  garlic  butter  and  dried  in  a  low  oven 
until  crisp.  The  salad  will  be  an  assortment  of 
greens*  tossed  in  an  herb  French  dressing.  For  a 
light,  cool  dessert  there  will  be  orange  and  peach 
slices  with  raspberry  sauce,  and  if  you  like  you 
can  add  some  thin  cookies. 

RECIPES  ON  PAGES  178  AND  179 


Serve  an  hors  d'oeuvre  of  shrimp- 
and-pickle  spread,  with  crisp 

crackers  and  short  celery  sticks 


1  o  accompany  your  roast  of  pork: 

spicy  crab  apples,  swect-sour  Brussels 
sprouts  and  a  fresh-tasting  green  salad. 


SllKIMl'  AM>  I'lCKLlC  Sl'KEAU 

W  1  m  CR.ACKKKS 
CONSOMMi:  \NI)  CLAM  BKOTH 
KOAST  ruKK  Ml  H' I' 1 1  W  ITH  CllF.STNUTS 

r.i-.i-MU  i(  mu  ssKi.s  m'kouts 

t.AKLKMil'  nKlil-.l)  K1  K  \1  AFERS 
(iRKKN  SAI.Al) 

okan(;ks  anu  pkaches 

WrrH  RASPBKKRY  SAUCE 
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By  RUTH  MILLS  TEAGUE 


A  luscious  pork  roast, 

boned,  and  stuffed 
with  a  delicately  seasoned  chestnut  stuffing, 
is  the  main  event  of  a 
superlative  autumn  dinner  party! 
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!  GiPT  Certircath 


WORTH  ^61§ 

toward  purchase  of  new  design 

WEST  BEND  a  cup  coffee  maker 

(retails  at  $11.95) 


ONLY  $5.50 

WITH  CERTIFICATE 


COUPON  INSIDE  QUAKER  OATS 
AND  MOTHER'S  OATS  PACKAGES! 

•  West  Bend  Coffee  Maker  brews  automat- 
ically. Accurate  thermostat  guards  cof- 
fee flavor. 

•  Never  overheats  or  underperks.  Stops 
perking  by  itself.  Keeps  coffee  hot. 

•  Handsome,  sturdy.  Polished  aluminum. 
Molded  handle  and  base.  Easy  to  clean. 
FuUy  guaranteed. 

Gef  one  for  yourself  or  for 
wedding,  birthday  or  shower  gift. 


ses  took  them  to  Osborne  House,  where 

I  were  received  by  the  queen. 

After  a  short  talk,"  Princess  May  wrote  to 
mother,  "we  were  shown  our  rooms 

'HStairs,  under  those  we  had  last  year,  & 

ning  on  to  the  pretty  terrace.  We  each  have 

tting  &  dressing  room — After  tea  1  drove 

1  Grandmama  in  the  grounds,  this  place 
is  poking  quite  lovely,  so  fresh  &  green,  &  I 
3;  quite  in  love  with  it.  It  was  a  perfect 
ei  ling.  .  .  ." 

ueen  Victoria's  routine  at  Osborne  was  as 
St  igent  as  that  at  Balmoral,  but  she  was,  in- 
ei  ibly,  less  secluded.  She  might  be  seen  each 
IT.  ning  breakfasting  out  in  the  garden,  under 
a  een-fringed  parasol  tent,  surrounded  by 
h(  Indian  servants,  her  Highlanders  and  her 
di  i,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  of  her  daugh- 
te  "in  nervous  attendance'*^  and  a  lady  in 
wing' clad  in  black.  Every  object  on  the 
qi  'n's  breakfast  table,  except  her  cup  and 
sa  er  but  including  her  eggcup,  was  made  of 
scil  gold.  Princess  May  shared  these  open- 
ai  breakfasts :  "Every  morning  at  breakfast 
G  idmama  asks  me  'Have  you  heard  from 
M  la  yet?' — to  which  I  am  obliged  to  say  no 
wi  h  is  rather  sad  for  I  am  simply  longing  to 
ge  one  line  from  you,"  she  wrote  to  her 
njfier,  then  taking  the  cure  at  Bad  Neuenahr. 

'  cannot  say  how  much  pleased  I  am  &  we 
aD  -e  with  dear  May,"  wrote  Queen  Victoria 
do  ig  this  visit.  "She  is  so  unaffected  &  sensi- 
bii  k  so  very  distinguished  &  dignified  in  her 
nv  ler — &  vy  civil  to  every  one. — She  is  vy 
Pf"  y  &  the  more  you  see  her,  the  more  I  like 
^  mire  her.  ...  I  really  feel  quite  happy  abt 
thi  dear  young  menage — whom  may  God 
t>k  &  protect." 

j  iring  these  two  weeks  at  Osborne,  Queen 
Vi«;Tia  deliberately  made  a  great  fuss  over 
theoung  Duchess  of  York,  thrusting  her  to 
'he  )re,  and  implicitly  indicating  to  her  what 
')«  osition  now  meant.  The  queen's  daugh- 
ter./ere  instructed  to  follow  the  same  course: 

"•4  the  Aunts  push  me  on  &  make  such  a 
•u&ibout  me  while  I  laugh  in  my  sleeve  & 
^ay  o  myself  'Dear  me  how  times  have 
'■hsiied,  tis  a  funny  world' — Well  one  lives 


&  learns!"  Princess  May  confided  to  her 
mother.  Queen  Victoria  had  sent  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  a  "nice  telegram"  about  Princess  May. 
"I  feel  much  flattered  at  the  nice  telegram  she 
sent  you  about  me,"  wrote  Princess  May. 
"She  goes  on  telling  'Motherdear'  that  I  look 
so  distinguished  &  am  so  nice,  to  which  she 
(Motherdear)  replies  'I  found  that  out  years 
ago  &  told  you  so.'  Rather  amusing.  Not?" 

In  1893  Princess  May  was  painted  three 
times — by  Heinrich  von  Angeli,  who  painted 
an  oval  head-and-shoulders  portrait  which  the 
queen  had  given  to  the  Duchess  of  Teck;  by 
Tuxen  for  the  state  wedding  group;  and  by 
Hughes,  who  produced  a  very  large  portrait 
in  the  very  grand  manner,  showing  Princess 
May,  dressed  in  yellow  satin  and  muslin, 
and  wearing  many  jewels,  sitting  rather  dain- 
tily on  a  carved  stone  garden  seat  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree. 

The  Hughes  portrait,  which  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive work  of  art— or  which,  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect, is  not  a  work  of  art  at  all— was  suspended 
over  the  mantelpiece  in  Prince  George's  study 
in  York  House.  York  Cottage,  Sandringham, 
represented  the  private  life  of  Princess  May 
and  her  husband ;  the  stage  of  their  public  life 
was  York  House,  St.  James's  Palace.  At 
Sandringham  they  had  an  admirable  chef  and 
their  standard  of  living  was  very  high ;  at  York 
House  it  was  sumptuous  but  economical. 
King  George  V  is  too  often  referred  to  by  his- 
torians as  "a  man  of  simple  tastes" ;  it  was  but 
a  comparative  simplicity.  King  George  was 
just  as  much  a  perfectionist  in  living  as  his 
father.  He  expected,  and  obtained,  the  ulti- 
mate degree  of  civilized  English  comfort  and 
style  in  all  the  outward  details  of  his  life.  For- 
eign royalties  were  amazed  at  the  atmosphere 
of  peace  combined  with  ease  and  wealth  which 
reigned  in  the  various  households  of  the  Eng- 
lish royal  family.  Its  equivalent  could  be  en- 
countered nowhere  in  Continental  royal  circles. 

In  A  King's  Story  the  Duke  of  Windsor  has 
admirably  described  the  complex  organism 
which  in  his  youth  formed  a  royal  household  — 
the  comptroller,  the  equerries,  the  ladies  in 


waiting,  the  private  secretaries,  the  legion  of 
servants  both  indoors  and  in  the  stables.  The 
object  of  all  this  retinue  was  to  protect  the 
royalty  in  the  center  of  the  hive  from  any 
form  of  avoidable  anxiety  and  from  crude 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Augustus 
Hare,  who  met  the  Duke  of  York  in  1895, 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Halifax: 

"Anything  more  odious  or  annoying  than 
being  a  prince  certainly  cannot  be  imagined. 


Golly!  AH  those  people  benefit 
by  United  Way  giving  .  .  . 


'tsf  Coiifance  6ann 


Such  a  wearisome  round  of  dullest  duties  and 
painful  'pleasures'  as  it  is  their  life's  work  to 

live  in  . . .  like  a  tread-mill  I  should  be  sorry 

for  any  Prince  but  am  really  dreadfully  sorry 
for  this  one,  as  he  would  have  been  charming, 
and  might  have  been  extremely  happy  if  the 
misfortune  of  his  birth  had  not  condemned 
him  to  the  severe  and  miserable  existence  of 
princedom,  in  which  all  minor  faults  are  un- 
corrected." 

It  was  to  this  unnatural  form  of  living  that 
Princess  May  now  had  to  accustom  herself. 
Her  family  and  friends  noticed  a  change  in 
her  manner:  she  rigidly  suppressed  her  high 
spirits.  She  felt  as  self-conscious  and  as  shy  in 


public  as  she  had  in  childhood  in  Taglioni's 
dancing  room. 

What  we  might  term  the  inner  defense  lines 
at  York  House  consisted  of  a  private  secretary 
and  equerries  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
ladies  in  waiting  for  the  Duchess  of  York. 
Princess  May  began  modestly  with  only  one 
lady  in  waiting.  Lady  Eva  Greville,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
seven  years  older  than  her  mistress.  She  was 
diminutive  and  somewhat  plain,  though  very 
animated  and  amusing.  She  very  soon  became 
first-rate  at  her  job. 

A  part  of  the  functions  of  Lady  Eva  and  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  equerry.  Col.  Derek 
Keppel,  was  to  be  present  with  the  duke  and 
duchess  at  meals,  a  tradition  which  meant  that 
Prince  George  and  Princess  May  were  sel- 
dom alone  together. 

"So  you  now  are  installed  at  St.  James's  dear 
old  St.  James's!"  Princess  May's  Aunt  Au- 
gusta wrote  to  her  in  July,  1893.  "What  deai 
and  often  sad  recollections  are  there  for  me 
and  my  very  old  fashioned  heart,  that  clings  to 
all  that  is  past."  Other  members  of  Princess 
May's  family  were  not  so  enthusiastic:  "Alas! 
St.  James'  does  not  boast  a  Sunny  room," 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  had  written.  "This  is 
a  beastly  house  and  I  think  very  unhealthy," 
the  Duke  of  York  wrote  to  his  wife  in  August, 
1895;  and  again,  in  1899,  "I  hate  this  house 
more  than  ever  when  you  are  away." 

The  fact  is  that  York  House  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  an  awkward  house  to  live  in.  York 
House  forms  but  one  part  of  the  large,  ram- 
bling, red-brick  Tudor  palace  of  St.  James's, 
which,  assembled  round  a  series  of  courtyards, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  sloping  St.  James's 
Street  and  has  its  garden  frontage  on  the 
Mall.  St.  James's  Palace  also  contains  the 
Throne  Room  and  other  state  rooms  in  which 
levees  used  to  be  held;  and  a  good  number  of 
apartments  traditionally  assigned  to  members 
of  the  royal  family  or  of  the  household. 

York  House  has  seventy-five  rooms,  and  of 
these  the  few  really  good  ones  all  face  due 
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blue,  red,  toast.  Girls':  azure,  red.  Sizes  6  mos.-lH  yrs.  $3.50  each 


How  to  be  a  prints  charming 


Once  there  was  a  little  pinwheel  who  loved  to  make  children  happy.  "If  only  I  could  be  a 
print  on  Carter's  soft,  no-iron  cotton  knit  topper  sets,"  he  thought,  "I  could  make  loti 
more  children  happy  than  one  little  pinwheel  ever  could!  With  Carter's  trim  styling  am 
waterproof  pants  I'd  be  charming  company  all  day  long,  and  I  could  still  do  all  the  whirVi 
ing  I  wanted  (in  the  washing  machine,  of  course,  for  I'd  be  Carter-Set  not  to  shrink  outi 
of  fit)!"  So  Carter's  made  the  pinwheel  into  a  gay  topper  set  print.  And  now  everyone  car) 
give  this  happy  present  to  "the  dearest  baby  in  the  whole  wide  whirl"!  . 
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I.  It  is  a  thin,  potentially  gloomy  house 
a  small  entrance  hall  and  six  reception 
s.  There  was  first  the  dining  room.  This 
painted  paneling,  with  niches  holding 
ital  vases,  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
s  built  into  the  overmantel,  which  was 
;rn  and  elaborate,  and  bronze  lamps 
ing  female  figures  supporting  frosted 

globes.  An  expansible  circular  ma- 
ly  dining-room  table,  abetted  by  a  set 
ivy  mahogany  chairs  with  padded  leather 

and  a  high  Coromandel  screen  com- 
i  the  equipment  of  this  room.  Across  the 
/as  Princess  May's  sitting  room — a  room 
a  slightly  masculine  air  by  leather  sofas 
eather  armchairs.  Beyond  this  room  lay 
luke  of  York's  study, 
stairs  were  the  three  salons.  These  are 
fine  rooms  with  very  high  ceilings,  and 
)pen  one  into  another  with  double  doors, 
lis  same  floor  was  Princess  May's  bed- 
,  which  contained  a  polished  brass  bed- 
surmounted  by  a  richly  draped  canopy 
ed  to  the  ceiling,  white-painted  furniture, 
;ifix  and  some  religious  pictures,  as  well 
uantity  of  family  photographs,  including 
je  photograph  of  Prince  Eddy  which 
high  up  beside  the  bed.  It  was  a  simple. 
)rtable  bedroom. 

;  remainder  of  York  House  was  taken 

'  "passages  interrupted  by  unexpected 
of  steps  leading  to  unsymmetrical 

)"  crammed  with  furniture.  These  pas- 

with  their  sudden  flights  of  steps,  made 

pper  regions  perilous  in  the  dark:  "I 
how  distressed  you  will  be  when  you 

that  I  fell  down  that  horridly  dangerous 

•cm  the  night  nursery 

:he  passage,  toiil  clc 

mg"  wrote  the  Duch- 

Teck  to  her  daughter 

'4,  "arriving  on  my 
&  knees!"  Princess 

;old  her  husband  of 

xident.  "There  is  a 

;ood  electric  light  at 

3  of  the  stairs  and  it 

[to]  have  been  turned 
eplied  the  Duke  of 
who  had  been  having  rather  a  trying 

itely  with  his  mother-in-law,  for  in  1894 

5S  Mary  Adelaide  was  seldom  out  of 

House.  She  could  not,  as  in  old  days 
t  was  her  mother's  house,  actually  stay 
but  she  visited  it  frequently. 
Duke  of  York  had  prepared  York 
in  much  the  same  thorough  way  that  he 
Dt  ready  York  Cottage.  Once  again 
is  May  found  herself  faced  with  an  al- 
Jecorated  house.  But  York  House  was 
and  needed  much  more  furniture;  and 
^as  also  far  more  scope  for  rearranging, 
c  House  naturally  benefited  at  birthdays 
hristmases:  "Yr  Parents  ask  what  I 
3r,  well  I  told  Toria  I  want  a  pretty 
PortheGreen  Drawing  Room,  if  Mother- 
ks  her,  Toria  knows  all  about  size  &  the 
'  color  I  should  like,"  wrote  Princess 
I  her  husband  one  spring. "'Mama  gave 
ir  beautiful  red  &  gold  portiere  which  I 
'ery  handsome,"  she  wrote  in  1895  to 
Wher,  Prince  Alge,  "I  shall  use  it  as  a 
n«;over  in  our  red  drawing  room  as  the 
orust  matches,  many  loving  thanks  for 
d;  ;  it  me." 

hite  Lodge  neighbor,  who  went  to  tea 
h  incess  May  in  the  spring  of  1894,  found 

"  5ting  on  a  satin  sofa"  in  the  red  drawing 
>n  'She  shewed  us  her  bedroom  after  tea. 
^lc  ;ht  the  outlook  from  all  the  windows 
y  :pressing,  one  saw  nothing  but  grimy 
It  1  walls." 

^  ess  May  was  reposing  on  her  satin  sofa 
^1:  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
th  her  first  child,  whom  queen  and  country 
ifi'  ntly  expected  would  be  an  heir  male  to 
■1  presumptive  to  the  British  Empire. 

I  owes  in  August,  1893,  Princess  May 
•I  f  ceived  the  more  radiant  and  delightful 
of  her  new  and  important  position  as 
ichs  of  York.  At  York  House  that  follow- 
;  w  :er  she  had  been  gratified  by  the  luxuri- 
■  s  ing  in  which  she  now  lived.  With  the 
^r(;hing  birth  of  her  first  child  in  the  early 
™-  of  1894  she  discovered  the  reverse  of 

1  lal,  for  she  became  the  object  of  an 


amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  country 
and  of  the  royal  family  which  she  did  not  rel- 
ish. The  birth  of  the  child  was  expected  in  mid- 
June.  It  was  a  hot  summer  and,  at  Princess 
May's  own  instigation,  the  doctors  urged  that 
she  should  go  to  her  parents'  house.  White 
Lodge  in  Richmond  Park,  to  await  the  birth. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  accordingly 
moved  to  White  Lodge  on  June  fourth.  Even 
here  the  peace  and  quiet  were  only  relative. 
"The  movements  of  the  Royal  couple  have 
been  watched  with  keen  interest,  and  day 
after  day  large  numbers  of  people  have  assem- 
bled in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lodge  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Princess  May  and  her 
husband,"  wrote  the  Times'  correspondent. 

Princess  May  found  the  onset  of  maternity, 
with,  in  her  case,  its  attendant  publicity,  dis- 
concerting. She  heartily  agreed  with  the  views 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  wrote  in  April,  1893, 
to  her  eldest  daughter :  "It  is  really  too  dreadful 
to  have  the  first  year  of  one's  married  life  & 
happiness  spoilt  by  discomfort  &  misery;  I 
have  a  most  lively  recollection  of  what  it  was 
before  you  were  born — All  sort  of  fuss  &  pre- 
cautions of  all  kinds  &  sorts — displaying  every 
thing  &  being  talked  abt  and  worried  to  death 
of  wh.  I  think  with  perfect  horror — in  addition 
to  wh.  /  was  furious  at  being  in  that  position." 

Female  members  of  the  royal  family  found 
that  Princess  May  never  wished  to  discuss  the 
matter:  "She  .  .  .  does  not  wish  it  remarked  or 
mentioned,"  wrote  the  Empress  Frederick  rue- 
fully, after  seeing  Princess  May  before  the 
birth  of  the  Yorks'  third  child.  To  the  Empress 
Frederick  any  and  every  detail  connected  with 
the  birth  of  so  celestial  a  being  as  a  human 
baby  was  of  paramount  interest.  The  empress 
concluded  that  Princess 
May  was  "very  cold  and 
stiff"  and  very  unmaternal. 

At  last,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
theeveningof  June  23, 1894, 
Princess  May's  first  son  was 
born.  Telegrams  were  re- 
leased from  White  Lodge, 
while  a  myriad  more  tele- 
grams of  congratulations 
flew  thither  and  to  Wind- 
sor Castle.  Every  royalty 
in  Europe,  every  public  body  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  empire,  sent  their  congratulations. 

On  the  White  Lodge  lawn  a  marquee  was 
quickly  set  up  and  in  this  a  book  was  installed 
in  which  callers  could  inscribe  their  names.  In 
the  first  day  over  1500  persons  came  to  do  so. 
Such  was  the  welcome  given  by  the  world  to  a 
Prince  who,  after  a  brief  reign  as  King  Edward 
VIII,  is  today  the  Duke  of  Windsor. 

On  June  twenty-seventh  Queen  Victoria, 
accompanied  by  various  members  of  her  fam- 
ily, visited  White  Lodge.  A  month  after  this 
visit  the  queen  and  her  family  again  de- 
scended on  White  Lodge  for  the  christening  of 
the  infant  prince.  The  York  baby,  wearing  a 
Honiton-lace  robe,  and  blessed  with  twelve 
godparents,  was  christened  Edward  Albert 
Christian  George  Andrew  Patrick  David.  To 
his  family  he  was  soon  known  as  "David." 

Princess  May's  punctiliousness  was  legend- 
ary. She  had  now,  as  always,  performed  the 
duty  that  was  expected  of  her.  Having  ensured 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the 
fourth  generation,  she  might  now  have  hoped 
to  rest  peacefully  on  her  laurels;  but  there  was 
little  domestic  peace,  that  June  and  July,  at 
White  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park. 

After  six  somewhat  trying  weeks,  Princess 
May  left  England  with  her  parents  and  her 
brother.  Prince  Alge,  on  August  4,  1894.  She 
and  her  mother  established  themselves  at  St. 
Moritz  for  a  month.  The  baby.  Prince  Edward, 
was  left  under  the  care  of  his  nurses  at  White 
Lodge.  The  Duke  of  York  went  to  Cowes.  "I 
was  sure  you  wid  miss  yr  sweet  May  &  tut- 
soms  baby  very  much  &  it  was  a  pity  she  had 
to  leave  you  for  St  Moritz,  but  never  mind 
once  in  a  way  does  not  matter  so  much,"  wrote 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  a  large  part  of  whose 
own  life  was  now  spent  away  from  her  hus- 
band, and  who  was  just  then  in  Russia.  ".  .  . 
Give  darling  May  my  very  best  love  &  kiss 
sweet  baby  from  Granny  whenever  you  see 
them!!" 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  difficult  mother- 
in-law;  equally  so,  but  in  another  way,  was 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide.  During  those  June 


Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  mothers  and  babies — 
thanks  to  excellent  prenatal  care  and  im- 
proved obstetrical  techniques. 

Equally  important,  some  95  percent  of 
today's  babies  are  bom  in  our  hospitals — 
where  most  birth  emergencies  can  be  han- 
dled promptly  and  effectively. 

Information  for  expectant  mothers:  If 

your  general  health  is  good — if  you  have 
no  family  history  of  diabetes,  kidney,  heart 
or  other  serious  diseases — the  chances  are 
excellent  that  no  major  complications  will 
occur  before  your  baby's  arrival. 

For  your  own  and  your  baby's  welfare, 
however,  your  physician  may  suggest  these 
safeguards: 

1.  Eat  a  variety  of  foods.  Your  baby  will 
be  no  stronger  or  sturdier  than  the  building 
materials  your  diet  provides.  For  you  and 
your  baby,  a  varied  diet  is  best. 

2.  Watch  your  weight.  Too  much  weight 
strains  the  heart  and  other  organs.  Normal 
increase  is  around  1 6  to  20  pounds.  Your 
doctor  will  decide  how  much  you  should 


gain  during  the  months  of  pregnancy. 

3.  Get  needed  rest  and  exercise.  Walking 
is  one  of  the  best  exercises  and  it's  usually 
all  right  to  play  golf  and  dance  in  the 
middle  months  of  pregnancy. 

Get  plenty  of  sleep  and  at  least  an  hour 
of  relaxation  every  afternoon. 

4.  Keep  in  touch  with  your  doctor.  It  may 
comfort  you  to  know  that  no  serious  prob- 
lem develops  during  pregnancy  without  a 
warning  signal.  Your  doctor  can  foresee 
and  act  to  avoid  difficulties— if  he's  con- 
sulted early  and  as  often  as  necessary. 

5.  Take  care  of  your  teeth.  Have  your  den- 
tist clean  your  teeth  and  do  whatever  re- 
pair work  is  necessary.  Good  daily  care  of 
the  teeth  is  important  during  pregnancy. 

6.  Make  your  hospital  reservation  early. 
The  maternity  wards  of  most  hospitals  are 
crowded  nowadays.  The  sooner  you  make 
your  reservation,  the  better. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  year  like 
1959 — when  birth  is  so  free  of  risk,  so 
likely  to  turn  out  happily  for  you,  your 
baby  and  your  husband. 
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and  July  weeks  at  White  Lodge  she  had  exas- 
perated the  poor  Duke  of  York. 

While  separated  from  his  wife  that  August 
he  unburdened  himself  in  a  long  and  sensible 
letter.  "I  am  very  fond  of  dear  Maria."  he  wrote 
of  his  mother-in-law.  "but  I  assure  you  1 
wouldn't  go  through  the  six  weeks  I  spent  at 
White  Lodge  again  for  anything  she  used  to 
come  in  &  disturb  us  &  then  her  unpunctuality 
used  to  annoy  me  too  dreadfully  .  .  .  she  was 
always  most  kind  to  me  &  therefore  it  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  say  anything.  .  .  .  And  in 
London  too  it  was  very  bad.  She  was  always 
running  in  &  out  of  St  James's  so  that  I  saw  you 
very  little  &  it  used  to  make  me  angry. 


■'I  well  know  how  true  it  is,"  Princess  May 
replied  from  St.  Moritz.  "&  it  used  to  fidget 
me  dreadfully  when  i  was  laid  up  to  feel  that 
we  could  hardly  ever  be  alone  without  being 
interrupted." 

Princess  May's  diary  for  1894  shows  that 
her  mother  was,  indeed,  "always  running  in  & 
out  of  St  James's."  "Mama  came  at  4.00  p.m. 
and  stayed  till  8.00  p.m.,"  we  read,  or  "Mama 
lunched  and  stayed  till  after  8.00  p.m."  The 
Duchess  of  Teck  and  her  husband  would  fre- 
quently lunch  or  dine  at  York  House,  and 
apart  from  these  meals,  hardly  a  single  day 
there  passed  without  a  call  from  Princess  May's 
mother.  "She  forgets,"  wrote  Prince  George, 


"that  you  are  married  &  only  remembers  that 

you  are  her  only  daughter  I  wish  she  would 

use  a  little  more  tact." 

The  fact  was  that  both  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Teck  missed  Princess  May  horribly. 
They  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  life  with- 
out her.  The  Duke  of  Teck  was  becoming 
weekly  more  cantankerous  and  difficult  to 
cope  with;  while  the  reaction  from  the  emo- 
tional strain  of  the  years  1892  and  1893— the 
Duke  of  Clarence's  death,  the  triumph  of  the 
York  wedding— had  left  Princess  Mary  Ade- 
laide in  a  low,  weak,  dispirited  state. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  Princess  May  ar- 
rived home  at  York  House.  Her  mother  had 
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and  pumpkin  pie  twice  as  nice . 


Use  America's  Finest  Spices  .  .  .  McCormick-Schilling  . 
To  Give  Flavor-Magic  to  Holiday  Meals ! 


Try  the  savory  Turkey  Dressing  recipe  given 
here.  But  whatever  your  recipe  use 
McCormick  or  Schilling  spices  for  that  extra 
spark  which  makes  your  dressing  amazingly 
zestfui,  tasty,  satisfying  .  .  .  Note  the  conven- 
ience of  McCormick  Minced  Onion.  All  the 
real  onion  flavor  with  none  of  the  work! 
Another  great  time-saver  is  McCormick  or 
Schilling  FLUFFY  —  instant  mashed  j)()ta- 
toes.  So  easy,  so  delicious.  Try  them! 


And  for  a  "twice  as  nice"  pumpkin  pie  use 
McCormick  or  Schilling  Pumpkin  Pie  Spice, 
a  happy  blend,  which 
really  gives  old-time 
flavor  to  your  pie. 
Insist  on  McCormick 
or  Schilling  spices- 
two  great  brands 
known  nationwide  as  Schilling" 

the  finest.  ONE  FAMOUS  EMBLEM  -TWO  GREAT  BRANDS 


McCormick  Recipe  of  the  month 

SAVORY  TURKEY  DRESSING 
For  a  12  lb.  bird  prepare  12  cups 
(3  qts.)  dry  bread  crumbs  or  cubes. 
Melt  1  cup  shortening,  use  half  butter 
for  flavor,  in  large  skillet.  Add  1  cup 
McCormick  Minced  Onion,  cook  until 
yellow.  Add  crumbs  gradually,  stirring 
to  prevent  burning.  Turn  into  deep 
bowl. 

Mix  into  bowl  1%  cups  chopped  celery 
stalks  and  leaves.  Vi  teaspoon 
McCormick  or  S.  hillin';  Grouml  Sage, 
%  teaspoon  Mctiorrnirk  or  .Schilling 
Black  Pepper,  3  teaspoons  McCormick 
or  Schilling  Poultry  .Seasoning.  1V4  tea- 
spoons salt,  Vi  cup  hot  water.  Stuff 
turkey  loosely. 


gone  to  join  the  Duke  of  Teck  in  Wurtter 
berg.  Early  in  September  the  Duke  and  Due 
ess  of  York  attended  functions  in  Birmingha 
and  in  Liverpool,  after  which  they  went  to  st 
at  Balmoral  and  at  Mar  Lodge.  They  were 
go  there  for  many,  many  autumns  to  con 

The  death  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  III  came 
a  severe  shock  to  the  Wales  family.  "Uni 
Sacha,"  the  husband  of  the  Princess  of  Wal 
sister  Dagmar,  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  t 
he  was  only  forty-nine  when  he  died.  He  h 
reigned  thirteen  years,  having  succeeded  J 
father,  who  had  been  assassinated  in  1881. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had 
once  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  i 
late  tsar's  obsequies,  which  were  to  be  shor 
followed  by  the  new  tsar's  wedding.  To  Pr 
cess  May's  distress,  a  message  soon  came  ll 
the  Prince  of  Wales  wished  the  Duke  of  Yc 
to  join  them  there  immediately.  "We  a*e 
despair,"  wrote  Princess  May.  By  this  ji 
Pri  nee  George  and  Princess  May  very  mi 
disliked  being  separated.  Also,  Russia  wa; 
notoriously  dangerous  country  for  royaiti 
who  had  to  be  closely  guarded  day  and  nig 
Princess  May  bade  her  husband  farewell, 
Wolferton  Station,  Sandringham.  "That  s;- 
ing  good-by  this  morning  was  awful,  &  1  i 
it  so  badly  too,  for  I  felt  so  miserable,  " 
wrote  to  him.  ".  .  .  Anyhow  I  know  that  m 
understood  what  I  felt  &  what  agony  it  \, 
having  to  take  leave." 

On  November  nineteenth  the  late  ts. ; 
body  was  put  away  after  a  service  lasting  li 
and  a  half  hours.  The  Duke  of  York  was  (• 
of  the  pallbearers.  On  November  twenty-^'  i 
the  new  tsar  and  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  v  ■ 
married  in  the  chapel  of  the  Winter  Palaci 
Prince  George  arrived  back  in  London 
the  first  week  of  December.  During  the  • 
sence  in  Russia  he  had  written  long  letter  i 
his  wife  every  day,  and  so  had  she  to  him.  1  i 
separation,  coining  so  soon  after  the  St.  ^• 
ritz  one  served  to  prove  to  both  of  them  it 
they  had  become  essential  to  each  other.  1 
really  believe  I  should  get  ill  if  1  had  iov 
away  from  you  for  a  long  time,"  Prince  Geo';' 
wrote  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Princess  Mas 

For  the  Duke  of  York,  and  even  more  r 
the  duchess,  the  last  six  years  of  Queen  ^• 
toria's  reign  were  years  of  inanition.  It  n 
matter  of  history  that  up  till  the  very  last,i- 
firm  and  almost  blind.  Queen  Victoria  guard 
her  prerogatives  jealously,  and  did  not  al  r 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  share  any  part  of  r 
work.  The  result  was  that  when  he  did  finiV 
ascend  the  throne  as  King  Edward  VII, fe 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  business  side  o 
constitutional  monarchy.  If  the  Prince  of  W,s 
was  thus  kept  far  away  from  the  hub  of  e- 
ernment,  we  may  fancy  how  much  more  ■ 
mote  from  it  was  his  son  the  Duke  of  York  i 
Princess  May  enjoyed  the  Season's  gaieS 
as  much  as  other  members  of  the  royal  f:  - 
ily,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  attuned  to  e 
racing  and  gambling  circle  of  which  her  fat!  - 
in-law  was  the  center;  neither  did  she  career 
the  segment  of  London  society  then  cad 
"the  smart  set."  These  persons  were  qe 
aware  of  the  Duchess  of  York's  attitude- 
ward  them. 

The  smart  set  might  resent  the  Duche«  'f 
York's  lack  of  frivolity,  but  she  was  acqu 
the  esteem  of  more  interesting  and  more  - 
tidious  persons.  "I  had  never  before  had  c 
opportunity  of  making  any  real  acquaints  e 
with  the  Duchess  of  York,"  Lord  Reset  y 
wrote  to  Queen  Victoria,  "and  I  hope  I  i  y 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  was  greatly  strk 
with  her  excellent  sense  and  her  unaffected- 
rectness  of  judgment,  which  seem  to  mto 
promise  a  career  of  the  greatest  usefulneiO 
her  country  "  _  tee 

"Great  &  Greater  Britain  is  ringing  wit  (it, 
re-echoing  the  ay  'A  Boy ! !  I  Whal  Joy  HI'  l|} 
think  I  cannot  begin  this  letter  with  anyn  ((( 
appropriate  phrase!"  the  Duchess  of  1  iJt; 
wrote  to  Prince  Alge  in  India  on  Decembei 
1895.  Her  reference  was  to  the  birth,  six(  ^ 
earlier,  of  Princess  May's  second  son,  Pi 
Albert,  afterward  King  George  VI. 

Prince  George  and  Princess  May  had  leal 
their  lesson  from  their  trying  experiences 
fore  and  after  Prince  Edward's  birth, 
time  they  arranged  that  the  birth  should ^^Jj 
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i)lace  at  York  Cottage,  and  without  the  co- 
)peration  of  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  who  was 
lOt  invited  to  see  her  new  grandson  until  the 
irst  week  of  January. 

The  Yorks"  second  son  had  unluckily  been 
|iorn  on  December  fourteenth,  the  anniversary 
if  the  prince  consort's  death.  "I  am  afraid 
|lear  Grandmama  you  were  rather  distressed 
jtiat  he  was  born  on  the  14th  that  doubly  sad 
)  ay  to  you  &  all  our  family,"  wrote  the  Duke 
if  York  to  Queen  Victoria,  "but  we  hope  that 
is  having  been  born  on  that  day  may  be  the 
leans  of  making  it  a  little  less  sad  to  you." 
he  direct  result  of  the  child's  birth  on  what 
le  queen's  immediate  family  among  them- 
;lves  called  "Mausoleum  Day"  was  that  he 
'as  christened  Albert. 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  and  her  husband 
ad  taken  great  pains  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
ren  carefully.  In  the  cases  of  Princess  May, 
r  Prince  Dolly  and  of  their  youngest  boy, 
rince  Alge,  they  had  every  reason  to  congrat- 
late  themselves.  Princess  May  was  Duchess 
York  and  would  in  all  probability  one  day 
;  Queen  of  England.  Prince  Dolly  had  made 
rich  and  very  happy  marriage  and  was  enjoy- 
g  his  army  life.  Prince  Alge,  only  twenty-one, 
as  likewise  proving  a  good  soldier  and  seemed 
t  for  a  distinguished  career.  For  these  three 
lildren  all  augured  well.  7  here  remained  their 
cond  son.  Prince  Francis,  or  "Frank." 
From  his  boyhood,  when  he  had  been  ex- 
iled from  Wellington  College  for  tossing  the 
;admaster  over  a  hedge.  Prince  Frank  had 
ver  fitted  into  the  sober  pattern  of  semiroyal 
He  was  the  cleverest  and  the  most  amus- 
g  of  the  three  Teck  princes. 


No  man  is  really  old  until  his  mother 
stops  worrying  about  him. 

WILLIAM  RYAN 


Prince  Frank  was,  needless  to  say,  the  favor- 
son  of  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  for  he  had 
ijse  salient  faults  which,  in  a  son,  are  dear  to 
nother's  heart.  She  loved,  too,  his  sense  of 
mor,  and  his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which  re- 
nbled  her  own. 

n  some  ways  Prince  Frank  of  Teck's  char- 
er  was  as  weak  as  that  of  his  dead  cousin 
Duke  of  Clarence,  but  he  did  not,  like 
nee  Albert  Victor,  suffer  from  languor  or 
m  lethargy.  Stationed  in  Dublin  with  his 
iment,  he  had  been  "surrounded,"  in  his 
ither's  words,  by  "a  dangerous  set,  who 
:ter  him  &  turn  his  weak  head."  When  he 
5 sent  out  to  India  in  1895  his  wise  old  aunt. 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

fed  that  his  commanding  officer  there  should 
'told  why  he  is  sent  out,  and  what  his  racing, 
ting  and  horse  propensities  are,  so  that  he 
l.y  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  or  else  [he]  will 
Ii;y  the  Prince  and  the  dashing  Dragoon  and 
r  ke  them  do  as  he  pleases,  won't  he?"  she 
\  ite  to  Prince  Dolly. 

"he  immediate  cause  of  Prince  Frank's  In- 
c  n  exile  was  a  once-famous  bet  at  Punches- 
t  'n.  by  which  he  lost,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
i  t,000.  Prince  Frank  had  neither  £10,000  nor 
en  £1000  with  which  to  gamble.  Like  his 
r  ther  before  him,  he  relied  upon  his  family 
t  xtricate  him  from  his  commitment.  Headed 
t  Princess  May,  who  could  always  be  relied 

I  o  help  any  of  her  brothers  with  any  money 
:  could  spare,  they  rallied  round  him. 

Vhen,  by  the  united  efforts  of  his  relatives, 

II  Dublin  bet  had  been  settled,  he  at  once 
s  gested  that  he  should  resign  from  the  army 
4  go  to.  try  to  make  money  in  South  Africa. 
'■  eel  confident  I  should  get  on  capitally  with 
C  il  Rhodes,"  he  wrote,  ".  .  .  no  doubt  one 

*  lid  come  across  a  curious  crew — those  who 
h  s  fled  the  country  others  who  have  been 
b  ke  racing  gambling  etc. — in  fact  much  like 
K ;  self."  His  family  were,  however,  deter- 
II  ed  he  should  go  to  India,  for  apart  from 
h  "betting  and  horse  propensities"  Prince 
F  nk  was  causing  them  concern  by  his  pro- 
Ic  'ed  attachment  to  a  much  older  married 

*  nan,  who  exercised  a  total  control  over  his 
P  is  and  wishes. 


Prince  Frank  of  Teck  never  married.  As  the 
years  went  by  he  became  alienated  from  his 
sister  Princess  May  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
one  of  them  being  that  after  their  mother's 
death  he  gave  the  famous  Cambridge  emeralds 
to  his  elderly  ladylove,  and  another  that  Prin- 
cess May  tried  to  help  him  with  money  and 
good  advice.  The  Duke  of  York  also  helped 
him  financially,  but  Prince  Frank  was  one  of 
those  who  find  the  burden  of  gratitude  too 
hea"y  to  bear. 

Prince  Frank  died  suddenly  in  1910,  as  the 
result  of  a  small,  mismanaged  nasal  operation. 
During  his  illness  he  had  become  reconciled  to 
his  sister,  by  that  time  Queen  Mary.  For  some 


years  before  his  death  he  had  at  last  found  a 
vocation  in  working  hard  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  In  these  earnest  labors  he 
had  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  his  mother, 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide. 

In  April  of  1896  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  went  abroad  to  represent  Queen  Victoria 
at  two  family  weddings:  that  of  Princess  Alex- 
andra, the  third  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Prince  Ernest  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg  at  Coburg;  and  that  of  Princess 
Louise  of  Denmark  to  Prince  Frederick  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  at  Copenhagen.  They  did 
not  return  home  until  May  fourteenth. 


These  official  visits  to  Coburg  and  Copen- 
hagen were  the  first  which  Princess  May  had 
made  abroad  in  her  capacity  of  Duchess  of 
York.  They  were  very  different  in  tone  from 
her  previous  experiences  of  Continental  roy- 
alties. "Her  Royal  Highness  has  created  quite 
a  sensation  here,"  wrote  Lady  Mary  Lygon  on 
this.  Princess  May's  first  visit  to  the  "Danish 
family."  She  was  interested  by  Copenhagen, 
grateful  for  the  affectionate  kindness  of  the  old 
king  and  queen,  and  thoroughly  bored  by  what 
Prince  George  called  "the  dawdle  &  waste 
of  time"  that  was  the  rule  at  the  court  of 
Denmark.    The   king,   Christian    IX,  was 
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ty-eight  years  old  and  his  wife.  Droning 
e,  who  was  tiny  and  elegant,  with  spar- 
eyes  of  periwinkle  blue,  was  seventy-nine, 
een  Victoria  had  little  use  for  the  Queen 
nmark,  whom  she  judged  "false,  intrigu- 
not  wise."  The  queen  was  also  irritated 
)ueen  Louise's  deafness,  for  it  was 
gh  her  that  this  hereditary  defect  had 
;d  the  Danish  royal  family,  and  might, 
le  Princess  of  Wales,  have  passed  into 
)f  England.  The  Princess  of  Wales  suf- 
fearfully  from  being  so  deaf,  and  in  her 
leafness  was  intermittently  accompanied 
lises  in  her  ears  which  she  described  as 
"like  a  railway  train."  "Poor  dear  she  is 
if  that  it  makes  me  quite  sad  &  she  looks 
thetic  sometimes,  trying  to  hear  what  we 
ying  and  laughing  about,"  Princess  May 
^rote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta.  The  Princess 
lies  would  never  speak  about  her  deaf- 

0  her  own  children,  but  on  one  occasion 
rote  to  Princess  May,  "You  my  sweet 
are  always  so  dear  &  nice  to  me — & 
;ver  I  am  not  quite  'au  fait'  on  account  of 
'asily  cars  you  always  by  a  word  or  even 
urn  towards  me  make  me  understand — 
hich  I  am  most  grateful  as  nobody  can 
what  1  often  have  to  go  through — ." 

1897,  the  glorious  year  of  the  Diamond 
e.  Princess  May  celebrated  her  thirtieth 
ay.  A  month  before  this,  on  April  twenty- 
tier  third  child  and  only  daughter,  Prin- 
vlary  of  York,  was  born.  As  soon  as 
;ss  May  had  recovered,  she  was  told  that 
ather  had  just  undergone  a  serious  emer- 
operation  but  was  making  good  progress 
d  convalescence. 

icess  Mary  Adelaide's  convalescence  was 
singly  swift.  This  was  primarily  due  to 
ill  power.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  was 
lined  not  to  miss  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
jties.  She  attended  the  palace  garden 
in  a  wheel  chair  and  figured  in  the  car- 
procession  to  and  from  St.  Paul's  on  the 
j;  Day  itself. 

'ard  the  end  of  October,  Princess  May 
jndringham  to  spend  a  few  days  at  White 
.  It  was  Guild  time,  and  she  found  the 
full  of  the  familiar  piles  of  clothing,  of 
;es  and  sacks,  with  her  mother  super- 
the  lady  helpers  from  the  neighbor- 
Princess  May,  too  set  to  work.  "We 
ted  Guild  things  all  day  long,"  she 
n  her  diary.  "Mama  &  I  dined  at  home 
'apa  &  the  others  went  to  the  play — & 
I  a  nice  long  talk  afterwards.  Mama  was 
ling  quite  well." 

next  day  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  stayed 
"I  sat  with  her,"  wrote  Princess  May, 
morning  &  afternoon."  In  the  evening 

|chess  of  Teck  was  markedly  worse.  The 

1  decided  on  a  second  emergency  opera- 
!'wo  hours  after  the  completion  of  the 
on.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide's  heart 

Hi  She  died  at  3  a.m. 

£  ;rs  and  telegrams  pourecj,  ipto  White 
!  "Never,  never  in  this  world  can  there 
3  ;en 'anyone  so  full  of  love  &  sympathy 

1  ght  for  everyone — &  no  one  so  univer- 
^iloved,"  wrote  Lady  Eva  Dugdale  to 
li  s  May,  "&  her  memory  &  all  the  good 
1"  done  must  live  for  ever. ...  I  am  send- 
3:  tie  cross  of  violets  to  Windsor  &  I  am 
Hi  o  get  some  edelweiss  to  put  with  it,  for 
r  incess  Mary  is  so  associated  with  some 
ilhappiest  days  of  my  life  spent  at  St 
ti  with  her  &  you — that  I  should  like  a 

2  membrance  of  those  times  to  go  with 

thing  connected  with  the  Teck  family 
'  volved  on  Princess  May,  who  had  to 
a  ;isions,  sort  papers  and  try  to  help  her 
le  livide  jewelry  and  other  possessions. 
!,  irst  problem  of  all  was  the  Duke  of 
k  /ho  was  now  mentally  in  a  very  bad 
'■  ""ter  an  unsuccessful  visit  to  the  Court 
;temberg,  where  his  cousins  found  him 
n  ;h  of  a  responsibility,  he  lived  on  in  se- 
iic  at  White  Lodge.  Even  the  sight  of  his 
ic  Idren  unbalanced  him, and  when  he  died 
'aiary,  1900,  Princess  May,  whose  three 
thi  were  by  then  on  active  service  in 
It!  Vfrica,  had  not  been  permitted  to  see 
'  t  many  months.  The  duke's  body  was 

t  ide  that  of  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  in 

'  \  vault. 


After  her  mother's  death  Princess  May 
passed  a  wretched  winter  in  England  and  then, 
in  the  spring  of  1898,  arranged  to  join  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and 
her  granddaughter  in  the  south  of  France. 
Princess  May  found  her  aunt  in  dire  need  of 
comfort  and  support,  for  Berlin  itself  and  ev- 
ery little  court  of  Germany  was  ringing  with  a 
scandal  which  concerned  the  grand-ducal 
family. 

The  Empress  Frederick  had  been  hinting  at 
this  scandal  in  her  letters  to  Queen  Victoria. 
"But  you  have  left  us  all  in  great  &  painful  sus- 
pense by  your  allusion  to  some  dreadful  report 
abt  the  M.S.s  &  I  have  cyphered  to  beg  you  to 
say  what  it  means,"  Queen  Victoria  wrote  im- 
patiently to  her  eldest  daughter.  "The  other 
day  when  May  was  here,  she  said  that  the 
eldest  girl  of  Adolphus  was  vy  unwell  w.  enemia 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  her  being 
sent  away  at  once  to  a  warmer  climate  as  she 
was  in  a  state  of  Melancolia.  This  must  be  in 
connection  with  what  you  just  have  heard." 

The  scandal  at  Strelitz,  which  made  radical 
newspaper  headlines  in  its  day,  is  of  interest  to 
us  only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Princess  May's 
moral  courage  and  nobility  of  character. 

Marie  Strelitz  had  a  younger  sister  Jutta  and 
two  brothers,  Adolphus  Frederick  and  Charles 
Borwin.  They  were  the  four  children  of  the 
only  son  of  the  reigning  grand  duke  and  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Augusta— the  Erbgrossherzog 
Adolphus  Frederick,  who  had  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Anhalt. 
In  1897  it  was  suddenly  brought  to  the  incred- 
ulous Elizabeth's  attention — very  late  in  the 
day — that  her  eldest  daughter  seemed  to  be 
about  to  have  a  child. 

In  the  tempest  of  recriminations  which  fol- 
lowed this  discovery  it  was  established  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  misfortune  was  one  of  the 
many  inflexible  rules  of  the  grand-ducal  court: 
that  all  the  lamps  in  all  the  rooms,  including 
those  of  the  young  duchesses'  bedrooms,  were 
carried  in  by  the  footmen  and  never  by  the 
maids.  The  responsibility  for  the  crime  was 
quickly  traced  to  one  Hecht,  a  young  married 
footman  who  was  immediately  dismissed. 
When  he  applied  for  another  position  in  the 
neighborhood,  his  prospective  employers  wrote 
to  the  Hofmarschallcrnt  of  the  court  of  Strelitz 
to  ask  why  he  had  left.  They  were  told  that 
Hecht  had  been  dismissed  for  stealing.  Hecht 
thereupon  took  the  train  to  Berlin,  and  con- 
sulted a  lawyer.  This  lawyer  happened  to  be  a 
Social-Democrat.  He  released  the  story  to  the 
eager  antimonarchical  press.  The  Strelitz  fam- 
ily thereupon  pensioned  off  Hecht,  but  omit- 
ted to  stipulate  that  he  must  first  leave  Strelitz. 
He  stayed  on  in  the  town,  hoping  to  extract 
more  money  by  his  presence. 

Meanwhile  the  story  had  spread  from  court 
to  court  across  Europe.  At  Strelitz  the  wretched 
Duchess  Marie's  parents  would  have  nothing 


more  to  do  with  her.  They  insisted  on  the 
child's  being  sent  away  at  once. 

"It  is  too  awful  &  shameful  &  almost  sinful 
to  send  the  poor  Baby  away,"  wrote  Queen 
Victoria.  "I  hear  fm  a  reliable  source  that  the 
family  have  forbidden  that  poor  unhappy  girl's 
name  ever  being  mentioned  //;  the  family.  ...  I 
think  it  too  wicked."  The  Grand  Duchess 
Augusta  alone  of  her  German  family  cham- 
pioned her  granddaughter,  in  whose  funda- 
mental innocence  she  believed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  these  curious  cir- 
cumstances the  fact  that  the  Duchess  of  York 
went  publicly  to  stay  with  her  young  cousin, 
and  was  to  be  seen  driving  with  her  daily,  was 
indeed  a  noble  and  protective  gesture.  On 
Princess  May's  advice  her  Aunt  Augusta  went 
with  her  to  see  Queen  Victoria,  then  at  Cimiez, 
and  told  her  the  whole  story.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  also  talked  round  by  Princess  May. 

The  poor  young  Duchess  Marie  was  fated 
to  have  an  unhappy  life  for  many  years  to 
come.  Her  parents  refused  to  see  her  and  they 
would  not  even  attend  her  wedding  to  a 
Frenchman,  Comte  Jametel,  nearly  twenty 
years  her  senior,  in  1899.  This  marriage  proved 
a  failure,  since  Comte  Jametel  was  found  to 
have  married  Duchess  Marie  for  her  money, 
and  continued  his  very  public  liaison  with  a 
Spanish  infanta.  She  divorced  him  in  1908,  and 
later  made  a  second,  happier  marriage. 
Throughout  all  these  troubles  her  "Aunt  May" 
continued  to  give  her  moral  support. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  affected  Prin- 
cess May's  life  in  two  ways.  Her  brothers. 
Prince  Dolly,  Prince  Frank  and  Prince  Alge, 
all  set  out  to  fight  in  South  Africa  in  the  winter 
of  1899.  She  felt  their  absence  very  much,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Prince  Dolly,  who  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  her  favorite  brother.  She  was  also 
naturally  much  concerned  about  their  safety 
at  a  period  when  so  many  of  the  families  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintances  were  thrown 
into  mourning  by  a  shot  on  the  veld. 

On  March  31,  1900,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Boer  War,  Princess  May's  fourth  child.  Prince 
Henry  of  York,  was  bom.  Lord  Roberts,  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  was  asked  to  stand  as  one  of 
the  baby's  godparents,  and  telegraphed  his 
acceptance  from  Bloemfontein. 

"Good  bye  to  the  Old  Century,"  Princess 
May  wrote  in  her  diary  for  December  31,1 900. 

As  the  new  century  dawned.  Queen  Victoria 
lay  dying  at  Osborne  House,  a  tiny  wasted  fig- 
ure in  white  on  the  great  canopied  bed.  On  the 
evening  of  January  22,  1901,  she  died  there 
peacefully,  in  the  presence  of  almost  every  one 
of  her  immediate  descendants. 

Throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  empire 
the  queen's  demise  created  consternation,  and 
in  every  court  and  chancellery  of  Europe  the 
news  was  greeted  with  speculation  and  concern. 


Seen  a  huge  dust  web 

just  as  the  first  guests  walked  in  the  front  door? 

Nearly  exploded  when  you  discovered  yourself 

to  be  the  only  Democrat  in  a  group  of  fifteen  people, 

and  nobody  knew  or  cared  but  you  ? 

Had  your  child  walk  blithely  across 

that  freshly  waxed  floor  that  wasn't  dry  yet? 

Tried  the  modern  idea  of  reasoning  with  your  four-year-old? 

Asked  your  husband  to  take  a  firm  hand  with  your  son  and 
then  hated  him  for  doing  it? 
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The  Duke  of  York  now  automatically  inher- 
ited the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  traditionally 
held  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  which,  with  its 
vast  estates  and  properties,  provided  sufficient 
income  to  keep  up  the  pomp  and  fulfill  the 
duties  of  Prince  George's  new  role  in  life. 

Prince  George  and  Princess  May  did  not  be- 
come Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  until  No- 
vember ninth,  the  new  king's  birthday,  and 
after  they  had  returned  from  an  extensive  tour 
across  the  globe. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  would  seem  to  have 
been  that  the  new  king  felt  that  the  titles  of 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  so  con- 
nected in  the  public  mind  with  his  consort  and 
himself  that  confusion  might  arise  if  Prince 
George  and  Princess  May  assumed  these 
names  too  abruptly.  Queen  Alexandra,  also, 
was  personally  much  attached  to  a  title  which 
for  nearly  forty  years  she  had  adorned  by  her 
elegance  and  beauty;  later  she  would  always 
address  an  envelope  to  Princess  May  as  "Her 
Royal  Highness  Victoria  Mary,  Princess  of 
Wales"  and  never  to  "Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  of  Wales." 

York  House  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  Marlborough  House,  and  a  larger  es- 
tablishment kept  up  there.  The  move  to  Marl- 
borough House — which  Princess  May  was 
able  to  arrange  and  decorate  as  she  pleased — 
did  not  take  place  until  April,  1903,  for  the 
new  king  and  queen  had  first  to  modernize 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  had  not  been 
touched  for  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

King  Edward  was  surprised  and  annoyed  to 
find  that  his  daughter-in-law  intended  redeco- 
rating Marlborough  House;  he  felt  that  what 
had  been  good  enough  for  him  should  be  good 
enough  for  the  new  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  "I  hope  .  .  .  yr  father  .  .  .  was  not  very 
angry  with  you  about  M.  House,"  Princess 
May  wrote  to  Prince  George;  "that  question 
quite  weighs  on  my  mind  as  surely  he  must 
know  we  really  cannot  go  into  a  filthy  dirty 
house — not  even  to  oblige  him." 

When  he  ascended  the  throne  in  January, 
1901,  King  Edward  VII  was  fifty-nine  years 
and  three  months  old.  He  was  not  young  for  his 
age.  In  1898  he  had  fallen  down  a  spiral  stair- 
case and  broken  his  kneecap ;  his  convalescence 
from  this  painful  accident  had  been  compli- 
cated by  pleurisy,  and  in  the  last  years  of. the 
old  century  his  attacks  of  breathlessness,  at- 
tributed to  bronchitis  but  also  caused  by  ex- 
cessive smoking,  had  been  frequent  and  bad. 
He  began  his  reign  feeling  ill,  exhausted  and 
depressed. 

King  Edward  invariably  treated  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law with  great  kindness,  but  she  never 
felt  wholly  at  her  ease  with  him.  Now  that  he 
was  not  only  her  father-in-law  but  her  king, 
her  attitude  toward  him  was  even  more  formal 
than  before. 

The  new  queen's  relationship  with  her 
daughter-in-law  Princess  May  was,  as  always, 
outwardly  friendly.  They  wrote  each  other  af- 
fectionate notes;  but  they  had  few  sympathies 
in  common.  "It  interests  me  to  hear  that  she 
[May]  is  rather  shy  of  Q.  Alix,"  wrote  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  to 
Prince  Dolly  (now,  since  his  father's  death, 
Duke  of  Teck),  "they  never  were  on  a  very  in- 
timate footing,  both  cling  to  their  own  family 
not  making  friends  with  others — at  least  this 
is  my  impression."  Queen  Alexandra  and 
Princess  Victoria  never  forgot  that  Princess 
May  was,  in  their  eyes,  imperfectly  royal. 

By  a  strange  anomaly,  King  Edward  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  was  almost  as  exclu- 
sively jealous  about  his  prerogatives  as  his 
mother  Queen  Victoria  had  been.  Queen  Alex- 
andra found  that  she  was  relegated  to  a  rather 
powerless  and  almost  obscure  position. 

When  her  husband  became  king,  Alexandra, 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  fifty-six.  Her  appear- 
ance was  the  wonder  of  her  family  and  of  the 
public  too.  "Really  to  look  at  her  one  cannot 
imagine  her  age,  for  she  looks  too  marvellously 
young,"  wrote  Princess  May  four  years  later. 
Those  who  preserve  a  look  of  youth  into  late 
middle  age  are  usually  persons  whose  char- 
acters retain  strata  of  immaturity ;  the  childlike 
manner  of  the  new  queen  was  in  this  sense  the 
corollary  of  her  prolonged  beauty. 

An  invitation  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  to  visit  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had 
first  been  made  by  the  governments  of  those 
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countries  in  January,  1898.  It  had  been  refused  by 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  grounds  that,  in  her 
seventy-ninth  year,  she  could  not  possibly  do 
without  her  grandson,  and  that  his  absence  from 
England  for  a  long  period  would  throw  too  much 
public  work  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

During  the  Boer  War  when  the  empire  troops 
fought  so  valiantly,  the  queen  at  last  agreed  that 
it  was  only  right  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  should  proceed  to  the  antipodes  as  a 


gesture  of  gratitude  from  herself  and  from  the 
mother  country.  Her  death  was  not  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  plans  for  the  voyage,  by  then  in  an 
advanced  state  of  preparedness.  The  only  change 
it  made  was  that  there  were  to  be  no  state  dinners 
or  state  balls. 

The  ship  selected  for  the  voyage  was  the  Orient 
liner  Ophir.  She  was  temporarily  commissioned 
in  the  Royal  Navy  and,  of  course,  entirely  re- 
furnished. The  cruise  of  the  Ophir  was  like  all 
cruises.  When  it  was  rough  those  who  were  bad 


sailors  disappeared  to  their  cabins;  when  the 
weather  was  good  they  played  deck  games,  did 
gymnastics,  and  read  and  wrote  on  deck.  There 
were  sailors'  singsongs,  there  was  Crossing  the 
Line,  there  was  steam  heat  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
were  received  with  full  honors  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Port  Said,  Colombo  and  Singapore. 
Princess  May  hated  the  sea.  "I  detest  the  sea," 
she  wrote  to  Helene  Bricka  from  the  middle  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  "I  like  seeing  the  places  & 
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being  on  land,  the  rest  of  it  is  p 
tory  to  me."  On  March  thirtiei 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Yorl 
her  first  sight  of  the  East.  "Ve 
rious  seeing  all  the  Arabs  in  the 
&  the  curious  buildings  my 
glimpse  of  the  East,"  she  wrote 
diary  at  Port  Said.  "It  rained  i 
hard  all  the  time." 

So  far  as  the  politics  of  empire 
the  effect  of  the  Ophir  cruise  w 
that  had  been  hoped  and  morj 
duke  and  duchess  were  weic 
everywhere  with  immense  enthu; 
The  tour  also  widened  Prince  Ge 
view  of  the  world  and  gave  him  i 
needed  self-confidence.  For  Pr 
May  it  was  her  first  real  char 
show  what  she  had  always  bepr 
vinced  she  could  do  if  but  giv£ 
chance.  "Her  Royal  Highntfs 
quite  got  over  all  her  shyness  al 
and  almost  enjoys  a  proces 
wrote  Lady  Mary  Lygon.  "Her 
is  commented  on  in  every  paps 
her  charm  of  manner."  "Her 
Highness  as  usual  is  winning  § 
opinions,"  Lady  Mary  wrote 
from  Sydney. 

One  direct  result  of  the  Ions, 
age  on  the  Ophir  was  to  incre 
that  were  possible.  Prince  Ge 
admiration  for  his  wife.  "Some, 
can't  tell  you,  so  I  take  the  fir 
portunity  of  writing  to  say  how  n 
1  am  indebted  to  you  darling  f 
splendid  way  in  which  you  supi 
&  helped  me  during  our  long  'ij 
he  told  her  in  a  letter  from  W| 
after  their  return  home.  "Althi, 
have  often  told  it  you  before,  I 
it  once  more,  that  I  love  you  c, 
child,  with  my  whole  heart  &  s. 
thank  God  every  day  that  I  havj 
a  wife  as  you,  who  is  such  a  gre;J 
&  support  to  me  &  I  believe  lev 
too."  Letters  such  as  this,  contj 
sentiments  which  Prince  Georj 
never  able  to  express  by  wcl 
mouth,  gave  Princess  May  £| 
found  pleasure  and  satisfaction] 

On  their  return  home  on  Nov| 
1,  1901,  the  Duke  and  Duchi 
Cornwall  and  York  were  met  at ; 
mouth  by  the  king  and  queenJ 
in  London,  they  drove  in  proc| 
from  Waterloo  Station  to  M.'i 
ough  House,  in  which  King  Ek 
and  Queen  Alexandra  were  still ' 

On  November  9,  1901,  the  i 
sixtieth  birthday.  Prince  Georj 
at  length  proclaimed  Prince  of  \i 
in  January  of  the  new  year,  19t 
new  Prince  and  Princess  of  ': 
ceremoniously  took  their  places! 
opening  of  Parliament  on  ch;s 
state  placed  for  them  below  :!  ( 
of  the  throne,  and  facing  the  i'l 
The  king  wore  the  uniform  of  f 
marshal,  while  the  queen  had  li 
crimson,  ermine-lined  train  h'l 
behind  her  by  pages.  Rour 
waist  was  a  girdle  of  diamoni.  t 
reached  to  her  knees. 

The  great  event  to  which  cv  i 
in  London  was  now  looking  fi*' 
was  the  coronation  of  the  kir  i 
queen,  fixed  for  June  twent\«J 
Twelve  days  before  the  date  I 
coronation  the  king  and  quet 
companied  by  the  Prince  and  I'ic 
of  Wales,  left  London  for  a  ci.r 
nial  review  at  Aldershot.  "TheiC 
had  a  bad  attack  of  lumbago  &3i 
not  get  up,"  Princess  May  ncd 
her  diary  for  June  fifteenth.  Nt  < 
Queen  Alexandra  reviewed  ,( 
troops  in  his  stead.  On  the  v 
teenth  the  king  was  not  well  Oi 
to  drive  in  scmistate  from  Wini« 
Ascot.  On  the  twenty-third  il 
nounced  that  he  was  sulfcrini'n 
acute  appendicitis  and  was  to  < 
crated  on  next  day.  The  core  ti 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  king's  illness  threw  .i  -i 
burden  of  responsibility  upon  it 
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iorge  and  Princess  May.  As  Prince  and  Prin- 
;s  of  Wales  they  had  to  entertain  the  Euro- 
an  royalties  now  gathered  in  London,  and  to 
ce  leave  of  them  with  becoming  grace. 
When  a  new  date  for  the  coronation  was 
ed  there  remained  of  all  the  foreign  repre- 
itatives  and  their  suites  only  the  Special 
ission  from  Abyssinia.  The  coronation  pro- 
;sion  of  August  9,  1902,  consisted  almost  en- 
;ly  of  imperial  and  colonial  deputations  and 
iS  took  on,  in  Lord  Rosebery"s  tactful 
rase,  "something  of  the  character  of  a  fam- 
festival."  "Fine  but  dull  and  cloudy,"  Prin- 
;s  May  wrote  of  the  Coronation  Day.  "At 
:45  we  started  in  state  for  Westminster 
ibey.  Got  there  at  II....  Beautiful  impres- 
e  service.  .  .  .  Very  fine  sight.  .  .  .  Very  good 
;eption  from  the  large  crowds  in  the 
eets.  .  .  .  Dined  at  home."  "My  Princess," 
ote  Lady  Mary  Lygon  of  Princess  May, 
ttracted  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  as  she 
Iked  down  the  Abbey,  with  Eva  [Dugdale] 
d  I  staggering  under  her  heavy  purple  velvet 
d  ermine  train."  The  Princess  of  Wales' 
lies  wore  dresses  of  white  satin  with  a  de- 
n  of  feathers  in  diamante  "all  up  the  front 
d  round  the  skirt";  "which  /  think,"  Lady 
iry  had  written  earlier,  "will  be  prettier 
m  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Queen's  ladies." 
\fter  the  coronation  the  new  Princess  of 
lies  repaired  to  Scotland  with  her  children, 
ey  installed  themselves  in  the  little  Dee-side 
;tle  of  Abergeldie  near  Balmoral.  This  was 
be  their  Scottish  home  for  the  next  eight 
irs.  Princess  May  was  feeling  tired  and  de- 
)ndent  that  summer.  She  was  also  expecting 
fifth  child. 

i)n  March  27,  1902,  the  king  and  queen  left 
irlborough  House  and  established  them- 
/es  in  Buckingham  Palace.  A  month  later 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  inspected  the 
ise  from  top  to  bottom.  "It  is  an  enormous 
ise  &  I  think  will  do  up  well,"  Princess  May 
ed  in  her  diary.  "We  have  not  yet  got  into 
Irlborough  House  as  it  will  take  at  least  6 
Inths  to  clean,  do  up  &  arrange,"  she  wrote 
Emily  Alcock. 


Marlborough  House  had  been  hastily  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1709^10  for  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  duchess. 
The  two  main  staircases  and  the  great  saloon 
were  frescoed  by  the  painter  Laguerre  with 
gory  battle  scenes  from  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough's victorious  campaigns.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  with  stone  coping,  and,  in  Sir  George 
Arthur's  words,  is  not  "one  of  Christopher 
Wren's  happiest  architectural  eflforts,  but  its 
rooms  are  'handsome.'"  It  stands  within  its 
own  green  garden,  behind  high  walls,  on  the 
Mall,  to  the  east  of  St.  James's  Palace.  To 
Princess  May  and  Prince  George  one  of  its 
greatest  merits  was  its  seclusion,  for  since  it 
had  its  own  courtyard,  and  a  portico  under 
which  carriages  could  drive  to  the  front  door, 
Marlborough  House  offered  what  York  House 
could  not  provide:  privacy  when  its  inhabi- 
tants alighted  from,  or  stepped  up  into,  their 
carriages. 

Work  on  Marlborough  House  continued 
through  the  summer,  autumn  and  winter  of 
1902.  In  March,  1903,  Princess  May  and  her 
husband  left  York  House  for  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  they  stayed  for  a  few  weeks  un- 
til Marlborough  House  should  be  quite  ready. 
During  this  period  Princess  May  and  her 
ladies  performed  "Herculean  labours"  in  ar- 
ranging furniture  and  hanging  pictures,  work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day.  On  April  fourth  she  and 
her  husband  took  up  residence. 

Princess  May's  first  letter  from  her  new 
abode  was  written  to  her  Aunt  Augusta,  who 
was  greatly  touched  by  this  civility.  "We  are 
fairly  comfortably  installed  already  &  are  quite 
delighted  with  our  own  rooms  which  I  really 
flatter  myself  are  pretty  &  most  comfortable," 
she  wrote.  ".  .  .  This  certainly  is  a  beautiful 
house  &  the  garden  is  the  great  attraction." 
The  garden  was  a  great  attraction  for  the 
children,  in  particular,  and  the  new  baby. 
Prince  George,  born  on  December  20,  1902, 
could  lie  out  there  in  his  perambulator.  Prince 
George  and  Princess  May  now  had  a  family  of 
five  children — four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

On  May  tenth  they  gave  their  first  family 
dinner  party,  to  the  accompaniment  of  Gott- 


lieb's Vienna  Orchestra,  which  played  light 
music — the  sort  of  airs  which  a  new  maid  at 
Marlborough  House  was  astonished  to  hear 
Princess  May  whistling  to  herself  as  she  walked 
briskly  along  an  upper  corridor.  "The  house 
looked  lovely  &  the  dinner  went  off  well," 
Princess  May  noted  in  her  diary. 

Besides  the  king  and  queen,  she  had  invited 
Prince  Karl  of  Denmark;  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  with  her  husband;  the  three 
Teck  brothers  with  Princess  Dolly,  now 
Duchess  of  Teck;  her  old  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  (who  was  eighty-four,  and  was 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life);  the  Duchess  of 


There  is  no  woman  who  can  place 
A  bowl  of  roses  on  a  shelf 
Without  an  inward,  upward  surge. 
To  be  more  beautiful  herself. 


Albany  and  her  daughter.  Princess  Alice 
(soon  to  be  Prince  Alge's  wife);  and  six  other 
relations  and  friends. 

In  July,  the  new  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  became  more  adventurous.  They  gave  a 
great  ball  for  1150  guests,  building  a  tem- 
porary ballroom  for  this  over  the  garden.  This 
artificial  ballroom  had  white  plaster  pillars. 
"It  reminded  me  somewhat,"  wrote  Lady 
Mary  Lygon,  "of  the  banqueting  hall  at 
Madras."  The  host  and  hostess  went  to  bed  at 
four  in  the  morning  and  left  three  hours  later 
for  Plymouth  and  Truro,  where  they  had  "func- 
tions'" to  perform.  Entertainments  on  this 
scale  were  of  course  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Life  at  Marlborough  House  was  as  peaceful 
as  life  at  York  House  had  been.  "We  have  had 
3  delicious  summer  days,  such  a  joy  after  all 
the  gloom,"  Princess  May  wrote  during  one 
typical  English  summer.  "I  am  writing  in  the 
garden,  George  sits  near  reading,  &  the  chil- 
dren play  cricket,  a  truly  domestic  scene!!!" 


"Here  I  am  back  in  London  once  more," 
Prince  George  wrote  to  his  wife  one  August, 
"&  am  now  sitting  in  the  garden  in  our  usual 
place  under  the  trees  writing  this  letter,  it  is 
very  sad  to  see  yr  chair  empty  &  I  can't  say 
how  dreadfully  I  mi.ss  you  darling,  I  expect  ev- 
ery minute  to  see  you  coming  out  of  the  house." 

It  was  in  this  manner,  then,  that  Princess 
May  faced  the  new  reign  and  the  new  century. 
The  domestic  simplicity  which  was  to  stamp 
the  reign  of  King  George  V  already  marked 
the  diligent  and  honorable  daily  lives  at  Marl- 
borough House  of  the  new  Prince  and  the  new 
Princess  of  Wales. 

"The  pleasure  I  always  have  in  receiving 
your  dear  letters,"  wrote  Aunt  Augusta  to  her 
niece  in  January,  1905,  "was  rather  marred  by 
the  secret  imparted  to  me!  such  a  surprise,  so 
unexpected!" 

Princess  May,  already  the  mother  of  five 
children,  was  expecting  another  baby.  Prince 
John  was  born  on  July  12,  1905. 

Princess  May  shared  Queen  Victoria's  views 
on  pregnancy.  She  was  delighted  with  each 
baby,  once  it  was  born,  but  the  long  pre- 
liminary period  of  feeling  ill  and  of  forced  in- 
activity distressed  her. 

It  is  possible  that  Princess  May's  innate  dis- 
taste for  all  the  processes  of  childbirth  may 
have  caused  her  rather  detached  attitude  to- 
ward her  children.  She  was  not,  as  the  Em- 
press Frederick  had  averred,  an  unmaternal 
woman,  but,  like  her  husband  Prince  George, 
she  had  no  automatic  or  spontaneous  under- 
standing of  a  child's  mind  or  ways.  John  Gore, 
in  his  Life  of  King  George  V — a  book  to  the 
writing  of  which  Queen  Mary  contributed 
much  wise  advice — has  shown  that  the  king's 
relationship  with  his  sons  was  not,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  ideal.  With  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions. King  George  V  frightened  and  subdued 
his  children. 

The  Duke  of  Windsor  has  explained  in  his 
memoirs  how  much  the  strictness  of  King 
George  V  as  a  parent  impeded  the  duke's  own 
development  and  that  of  his  brothers.  "The 
laws  of  behavior,"  he  writes,  "as  revealed  to  a 


Our  new  Beef  Stock  Base,  for  instance— a  seasoning  with 
a  rare  talent  for  making  every  morsel  of  meat  taste  meatier  .  .  . 
every  spoonful  of  gravy  richer. 

For  the  subtle  touch  — Bouquet  Garni  for  Beef —our  very  own  blend  of 
erbs,  superb  for  your  hearty  stews  and  ragouts.  Parsley,  too,  finely 
tiredded  and  as  deep  green  and  fragrant  as  a  fresh-plucked  sprig. 

nir  all  your  favorite  dishes,  there's  such  an 
excitement  of  Spice  Islands  jars— filled  with 
idiantly  fresh  herbs,  beautifully  cured  spices, 
istinctive  seasonings.  Don't  be  daunted  if  they 
take  some  searching,  for  Spice  Islands 
doesn't  believe  in  the  most— only  the  best. 
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small  boy  tended  to  be  ruled  by  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  'don'ts.' "  But  with  mamma  life 
was  less  severe. 

Always  busy  and  always  protected  from  the 
harsher  sides  of  life  by  their  private  secretaries, 
their  equerries  and  their  ladies  in  waiting. 
Princess  May  and  her  husband  sometimes 
overlooked  the  simplest  of  nursery  facts.  It 
took  them  three  years,  for  instance,  to  dis- 
cover that  Prince  Edward's  first  nurse  was  try- 
ing to  turn  her  charge  against  his  parents,  and 
that  she  always  pinched  him  before  bringing 
him  into  the  drawing  room  so  that  he  would 
cry  and  be  sent  upstairs  again  in  disgrace. 

Princess  May  also  regarded  her  children  with 
the  family  historical  eye.  How  nice  it  was  that 
her  eldest  son  seemed  to  resemble  Prince  Eddy ! 
She  preferred  to  see  her  oR'spring  separately, 
one  at  a  time.  "I  can  so  well  understand  your 
preferring  to  enjoy  them  singly!"  wrote  Aunt 
Augusta,  "6  all  of  a  heap'is  rather  much! 
though  a  blessing  that  they  are  there !  talking 
to  him  [Prince  Edward]  alone  &  hearing  him 
express  his  opinions  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  instil  your  views  into  his,  so  necessary  in 
modern  times.  I  do  the  same  with  my  Gdsons 
who.  Heaven  be  praised,  listen  to  me!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Princess  May,  "I  always  feel 
that  they  pick  up  so  much  from  one  when 
they  are  young,  I  know  I  did  from  my  Par- 
ents in  so  many  ways,  things  one  never  after- 
ward forgets  &  which  are  so  valuable— I  do  so 
hope  our  children  will  turn  out  common-sense 
people  which  is  so  important  in  this  world— 
We  have  taken  no  end  of  trouble  with  their 
education  &  they  have  very  nice  people 
round  them  so  one  feels  all  is  being  done  to 
help  them." 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five,  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Princess  May's  sixth  and  last  child. 
Prince  John,  brought  with  it  another  long 
period  of  separation  from  her  children— for 
on  October  nineteenth  Princess  May  and  her 
husband  set  out  for  Genoa,  where  they 
boarded  the  battleship  Renown  and  set  sail 
for  BombBy.  They  did  not  return  until  the 
middle  of  April,  1906. 

The  Renown  was  in  every  way  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Ophir,  and  the  journey  was  un- 
expectedly enjoyable  to  Princess  May.  "Yes- 
terday morning  wc  steamed  thro'  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  &  at  10  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
came  out  to  meet  us  &  performed  some  very 
pretty  manoeuvres  for  our  benefit."  This  com- 


ment indicates  the  gradual  change  in  Princess 
May's  point  of  view:  the  prim,  timid  girl  from 
White  Lodge  was  now  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  life  on  the  larger  scale. 

Stranger  sights  than  fleet  maneuvers, 
stranger  experiences  than  any  of  the  Ophir 
tour  awaited  Princess  May  in  India.  "Fancy 
you  'Miss  May'  on  an  Elephant,"  Queen  Alex- 
andra wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law  from 
Sandringham  that  December  of  1905.  "I  can 
hardly  [see]  you  perched  up  there." 

In  the  tale  of  Princess  May's  development 
this  Indian  journey  of  1905-06  is  of  cardinal 
importance.  Her  household  noticed  that  she 
was  "quite  diff'erent  in  India" ;  and  indeed  that 
marvelous  subcontinent,  with  its  manifold 
varieties  of  scenery,  cultures  and  religions, 
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was  to  her  an  astounding  revelation.  It  stirred 
her  emotionally  and  it  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Princess  May  fell  in  love  with 
India.  Ever  afterward  a  certain  dreamy  note 
would  enter  her  voice  when  she  spoke  of 
India:  "lovely  India,  beautiful  India,"  she  used 
to  murmur  like  some  incantation. 

During  their  four  months  in  India,  Princess 
May  and  Prince  George  traveled  far  and  wide. 
Often  they  slept  in  their  special  train,  but  on 
numerous  other  exciting  occasions  they  would 
be  the  guests  of  some  Indian  prince  or  Eng- 
lish governor.  "The  Maharana  with  native 
chiefs  met  us  at  the  station  on  Saty  &  we  drove 
here  thro'  rows  of  fine  looking  retainers,  some 
in  old  armour,  a  wonderful  scene,"  Princess 
May  wrote  from  Udaipur.  "The  lovely  white 
Palace  stands  very  well,  high  up,  overlooking 
3  lovely  lakes  with  pretty  islands  dotted 
about."  .  . .  "We  are  now  staying  with  the  nice 


Maharajah  of  Bikanir,"  she  wrote  again,  this 
time  from  Gujner.  ". . .  we  especially  admired 
his  fine  camel  corps." 

When  she  and  her  husband,  in  Prince 
George's  words,  "set  their  heads  towards 
home"  they  both  felt  enriched  by  all  that  India 
had  shown  them. 

On  May  26,  1907,  Princess  May  celebrated 
her  fortieth  birthday.  Her  character  was  by 
now  set  in  its  final  mold,  but  she  continued  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  her  knowledge  of  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  things  and  she  now  dili- 
gently began  to  build  up  those  collections  for 
which  she  was  afterward  famous. 

The  commencement  of  this  large  collection 
of  objects  and  pictures  of  royal  historical  in- 
terest may  be  said  to  date  from  the  gradual 
dispersal  of  the  old  Duke  of  Cambridge's  ef- 
fects by  his  sons  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  death  in  1904.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  had  made  no  catalogue; 
and  as  the  fine  family  plate,  the  miniatures,  the 
jeweled  snuffboxes  turned  up  piecemeal  in  the 
salesrooms.  Princess  May  was  often  bewil- 
dered. "Oh !  dear,  oh !  dear  if  only  I  could  find 
the  history  of  all  these  things,  how  interesting 
it  wld  be,  but  alas  there  is  no  inventory,  noth- 
ing," Princess  May  wrote  to  her  Aunt  Au- 
gusta in  1909.  "I  am  very  busy  now  seeing  that 
our  various  inventories  are  correct  &  that 
everything  is  entered  as  far  as  possible  with  its 
history." 

Both  as  Princess  of  Wales  and  as  queen  con- 
sort. Princess  May's  instincts  were  in  essence 
conservative;  she  would  never,  for  instance, 
have  dreamed  of  initiating  a  collection  of  con- 
temporary pictures  (most  of  which  she  ab- 
horred). Her  aim  was  to  preserve  as  much  of 
the  old  world  of  manners  and  traditions  as 
was  possible,  before  ail  was  engulfed  in  ob- 
livion by  the  swift  developments  of  modern 
times. 

Concurrently  with  this  main  interest  Prin- 
cess May  indulged  in  the  subsidiary  one  of  ac- 
cumulating articles  of  lesser  value  which  ap- 
pealed to  her  personal  taste:  Battersea  enam- 
els, late  jades,  miniature  elephants  of  agate 
with  jeweled  howdahs,  small  tea  sets  in  gold  or 
silver,  papier-mache  workboxes,  tiny  water 
colors  of  flower  gardens,  glass  paintings,  and 
so  on.  By  these  more  heterogeneous  collec- 
tions she  expressed  her  innate  love  of  detail. 
They  provided  her  with  many  happy  hours. 


To  Princess  May  the  opening  of  the  year 
1910  seemed  little  different  from  the  opening 
of  the  year  1909.  At  Marlborough  House  she 
was  busy  reading  books  about  Africa,  for  a 
journey  to  that  continent  was  planned  for  hei 
husband  and  herself  in  August.  In  March  slit 
visited  the  Aeroplane  Exhibition  and  saw  ar 
airplane  in  flight;  in  April  she  went  to  the 
Private  View  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  kinj 
was  also  at  this  Private  View.  He  had  returnee 
from  Biarritz  the  day  before,  after  anothei 
alarming  bronchial  attack,  of  which,  however 
he  had  made  light.  On  May  first  he  took  hi: 
son  and  daughter-in-law— Queen  Alexandr; 
being  at  Corfu— to  the  opera  to  see  an  indif 
ferent  performance  of  Rigoletto.  On  Ma; 
fourth  there  is  the  first  mention  in  Princes: 
May's  diary  of  any  real  anxiety  about  thi 
king :  "We  felt  very  much  worried  about  Papa. 
On  May  fifth  the  whole  Wales  family  w<n 
to  Victoria  Station  to  welcome  Queen  Al^; 
andra  and  Princess  Victoria,  who  had  posted 
back  on  receipt  of  the  bad  news  about  Kinjl 
Edward.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Ma; 
sixth  Prince  George  went  to  the  palace  anc 
stayed  there  all  day,  sending  for  his  wife  a 
seven  o'clock  that  evening.  At  a  quarter  befon 
midnight  King  Edward  VII  died  quietly  whili 
oxygen  was  being  administered.  "What  ; 
loss  to  the  Nation  &  to  us  all.  God  help  us- 
We  left  the  Palace  soon  after  12,"  Princes 
May  records.  "Mama  bore  up  wonderfully  <! 
never  left  Papa's  side."  "I  have  lost  my  bes 
friend  &  the  best  of  fathers,"  Prince  Georg 
wrote  in  his  diary.  "I  never  had  a  word  witi 
him  in  my  life.  I  am  heart-broken  and  o\ 
whelmed  with  grief  but  God  will  help  me  in  rr 
great  responsibilities  &  darling  May  will  b 
my  comfort  as  she  has  always  been." 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  was  th 
whole  structure  of  Princess  May's  life  ii 
revocably  changed.  That  for  which  her  mothei 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  had  hoped  an 
prayed,  that  for  which  Queen  Victoria  ha 
shrewdly  planned,  was  now  an  accompiishe 
fact.  Princess  May  was  Queen  Consort  c 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Britis 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.  Empress  of  Indi; 
^  From  Strelitz  the  grand  duchess  sent 
letter  posthaste  to  the  new  queen's  brothei 
now  Duke  of  Teck:  "She  will,"  wrote  Aur 
Augusta,  "indeed  be  a  Queen!" 

{To  Be  Continued) 
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The  wide  sweep  in  the  thirty-two-foot-long 
room  was  obtained  when  two  walls  dividing 
off  an  old  pantry  and  laundry  were  taken 
down.  A  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
where  the  old  coal  range  had  been  connected 
was  revamped  by  a  mason,  one  of  the  few 
outsiders  the  family  called  in.  He  made  a  cozy 
fireplace  facing  into  the  sitting-room  part  at 
the  back. 

With  the  fireplace  as  mid-point,  the  kitchen 
is  on  one  side  and  plenty  of  informal  space 
on  the  other.  The  Corwins  can  still  remem- 
ber cubbyhole  kitchens  where  a  pulled-up 
chair  doubled  as  a  table.  Now  a  big  eleven-foot 
counter  runs  along  beside  the  gas  refrigerator 
and  beckons  to  Mrs.  Corwin,"a  putter-downer 
from  way  back— but  way  back  I  never  had 
room."  Now  there's  space  for  mixing  bowls, 
for  dishes  unloaded  from  the  dishwasher,  for 
cakes  taken  from  the  handy  recessed  gas  oven 
and  set  out  to  be  frosted,  and  for  armfuls  of 
vegetables  that  the  girls  help  clean  at  the  sink 
with  a  view. 

Frypans  with  copper  bottoms  hang  on  the 
chimney.  Hamburgers  sizzle  on  the  gas  cook- 
ing top  and  a  ventilator  above  draws  off  the 
odor.  One  burner  controls  its  own  heat  and 
can  be  set  to  simmer  a  stew  while  everybody 
goes  for  a  brisk  walk.  "We're  an  eating 
family,"  the  Corwins  tell  you.  On  a  crisp  fall 
day  in  Massachusetts  when  leaves  blazon  and 
winds  buffet  "we  try  fresh  recipes  on  each 
other."  The  new  cook  ing  top  even  has  a  built-in 
griddle  for  hearty  breakfasts  or  sandwich 
grilling  or  luscious  experiments  with  pan- 
cakes. 

The  snack  bar  along  the  back  side  of  the  cook- 
ing  counter  is  a  wonderfully  handy  place  to 


drop  down  for  a  mug  of  coffee  or  cider — and 
a  chat.  Set  apart  is  the  laundry,  yet  it's  near 
at  hand  so  a  load  can  be  started  as  the  break- 
fast coffee  brews.  "Washing  doesn't  pile  up 
if  you  do  some  every  day,"  said  our  hostess. 
On  these  early  mornings,  the  lighted  controls 
are  a  boon  in  selecting  cycles — there  is  a  set- 
ting for  each  type  of  laundry  load. 

Even  the  colors  are  welcoming  in  this 
kitchen.  Soft-blue  steel  cabinets  have  a  stip- 
pled surface  that  doesn't  glare  and  is  durably 
baked  on.  Plastic  counters  are  a  cherrywood 
design,  and  the  wall  behind  them  hard  and 
cleanable  white  plastic.  The  floor  has  a  look 
of  crushed  stone — actually  it's  vinyl-asbestos 
tile.  Stenciled  chairs  from  an  old  New  Eng- 
land factory  belong  here.  The  room's  orig- 
inal wainscoting  was  rubbed  very  smooth 
and  painted  cheerful  red.  A  red-and-white 
wallpaper  is  as  fresh  as  a  candy  stick.  At 
the  windows  are  ruffled  curtains  of  creamy 
cotton,  resin-treated  so  ironing  is  a  minimum 
and  the  curtains  for  all  six  windows  are  no 
chore.  Curtains  and  towels  whirl  clean  and 
dry  with  a  cheerful  hum  even  on  snowy  or 
drizzly  days. 

"Everybody  tramps  to  our  kitchen  first." 
No  wonder.  Mrs.  Corwin  sifts  herbs,  her  hus- 
band tastes  a  new-baked  apple  pie,  a  fragrant 
fire  crackles,  neighbors  drop  in  for  coffee  or 
cider,  and  the  Corwin  kitchen  glows  and 
gladdens  the  neighborhood. 

"It  means  more  for  the  work  weputin,"Tom 
Corwin  says.  He  took  five  months  at  it,  and 
the  toughest  part  was  chopping  out  old  walls 
and  struggling  with  big  timbers,  some  6"x8". 
The  most  triumphant  job  was  covering  the 
dingy  old  walls  with  fresh  and  brilliant  paint. 


Their  travels  seem  far  behind  now,  but 
memories  of  those  days  of  adventure  are 
still  recorded  in  a  recipe  notebook  reposing 
in  the  pine  desk.  Mrs.  Corwin's  mother's 
favorites,  friends'  specialties  from  all  over 
fill  the  book.  It  takes  a  family  vote  before  a 
new  one  gets  copied  in  ink  (as  we  leafed 
through  we  noticed  many  proudly  labeled 
"L.H.J.").  Now  with  a  big  kitchen  to  invent 
in,  the  family  plans  to  keep  adding  savory 
local  discoveries. 

From  Lee  Corwin's  black  book  of  recipes, 
we've  selected  three. 

BAKED  STEAK 

This  party  favorite  takes  no  pampering  at 
mealtime : 

Have  your  butcher  cut  a  sirloin  steak  3" 
thick  from  the  top  section  of  sirloin  (it  will 
weigh  7-8  pounds).  Salt  and  pepper  both 
sides  of  the  steak,  then  spread  over  each 
side  \]/2  teaspoons  each  dry  mustard  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Place  steak  in  a  large 
roasting  pan,  spread  chili  sauce  over  the  top 
(about  thick)  an<l  cover  with  thin  slices 
of  I  onion  and  I  lemon.  Now  dust  surface 
lightly  with  paprika.  Marinate  the  steak  in 
the  refrigerator  for  \\'2-2.  hours.  To  bake, 
place  steak  in  a  moderately  hot  oveu,  37.'S° 
F.  Allow  2  hours'  baking  time  if  you  like 
your  steak  rare — the  outside  slices  will  be 
mediiiin  to  well  done.  Just  before  serving, 
dot  the  steak  with  butter  (about  2  table- 
spoons). Makes  about  12  servings.  To 
carve,  slice  with  the  grain  of  the  meat,  mak- 
ing each  slice  about  3<i"  thick. 


INDIAN  CURRY 

A  recipe  added  to  the  collection  during  foreig 
tours  of  duty  : 

In  a  large  kettle  slowly  melt  eup  buttei 
Add  2  cups  cored,  peeled  and  chopped  cool 
ing  apples  and  1  cup  each  minced  onion  an 
celery.  Sunmer  all  together  for  10  minute 
Now  blend  in  %  cup  flour,  1  tablespoo 
curry  powder,  teaspoons  salt  and  3^  te; 
spoon  each  ginger  and  pepper.  Slowly  add 
cups  chicken  broth  and  simmer,  stirring  coi' 
stantly,  until  thickened.  Finally,  add 
pounds  raw  shrimp,  shucked  and  deveine(| 
and  simmer  in  the  sauce  for  5-10  minutes  ( 
until  shrimp  are  tender  and  done.  Serve  tti 
curry  over  fluffy  boiled  rice.  For  accompan 
ments:  crisp  bacon  crumbles,  toasted  con 
nut,  raisins,  chopped  nuts — any  or  al 
Makes  10-12  servings. 

BIEN  FATIGUE  :i 

Mrs.  Corwin's  own  favorite  is  called  wilted  fej 
luce  in  less  elegant  circles:  '.  j 

Wash  well  1  head  each  iceberg  and  bibb  ( 
Boston  lettuce.  Now  break  up  ^  of  the  hea 
of  iceberg  lettuce  into  a  salad  bowl,  and  tl 
entire  head  of  bibb.  Salt  and  pepper  tl 
greens  well.  For  the  dressing:  \X  arm  3  tabi 
spoons  bacon  drippings  in  a  small  saucepaj 
With  a  fork,  beat  together  1  egg,  3  tablj 
spoons  vinegar  and  1  tablespoon  water  unl 
frothy.  Quic  kly  add  the  egg  mixture  to  the  hi 
•Irippings,  stirring  constantly,  and  heat  jul 
enough  to  lhi<'ken  the  eggs  a  bit — a  few  se 
oiids  will  do  il.  Four  the  hot  dressing  over  tl| 
greens  and  toss.  Makes '1-6  servings.  iH 


thing 
that 


Tide  keeps  on  working 
after  other  suds  have  quit! 


SEE  IT  ON  TV! 


Why  does  one  washday  product  do  a  better  job  than  another?  Because  it  works 
the  hardest.  And  the  one  that  keeps  on  working  after  the  others  quit  is  Tide. 

If  you've  seen  the  test  (left)  on  TV,  you  know  how  Tide  keeps  eating  up  dirt 
after  other  suds  are  all  washed  out. 

Moral:  The  product  that  works  the  hardest  gets  clothes  the  cleanest. 
And  Tide  is  tireless. 


Tireless  Tide  for  the  cleanest  clean  there  is! 


» 
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Possessions 

to 

Treasure 

from  the 


Enhance  your  bedroom 
with  a  grouping  from  the 
Old  Salem  Collection. 
You  will  treasure  it  more 
and  more,  as  the  years 
go  by.  All  pieces  are  made 
in  Solid  Cherry  by  crafts- 
men whose  skill  has  been 
perfected  through  gener- 
ations of  working  in  solid 
woods.  Also,  open  stock 
dining  room  pieces  are 
available.  .Sold  nationally 
through  selected  stores. 


WINSTON-SALEM      1^   NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ma%ter  Woodworkers  Since  1854 

Complete  assortment  of  Dininc;  Room  and 
Bedroom  pieces  in  solid  cherry  fal.so  in  ma- 
hogany). .Send  lOj*  for  illiistraicd  folder.  Ad- 
dress Unique  Furniture  Makers,  I Jcpartment 
I,HJI59,  VVinsloii-Salfm,  North  C:arolina. 


CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  90 


and  Cary  were  glad  to  see  me  and  he  was  shriek- 
ing  with  excitement.  Phil  is  absurdly  sensitive 
to  noise.  He  jumped  all  over  my  boy  for  his 
exuberance  and  Mrs.  Bronson  interpreted  the 
scolding  as  a  slam  at  her.  She  defended  Cary, 
and  he  became  noisier  than  ever.  She  prac- 
tically had  to  drag  him  to  the  bedroom  by  his 
heels  to  get  him  quieted  down.  After  the  up- 
roar, which  he  himself  had  provoked,  Phil 
made  an  evil  crack  that  I  took  to  mean  he  was 
already  fed  up  with  our  marriage.  1  offered 
him  his  freedom  and  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Bronson  and  Cary  and  I  move  right  back  to 
my  old  apartment.  I  was  as  willing  to  wash  out 
a  mistake  as  he  was.  We  didn't  move,  of 
course.  But  it  was  not  an  auspicious  home- 
coming for  a  bride  and  groom. 

"Just  one  week  later  Mrs.  Bronson  quit  and 
flew  back  to  Atlanta.  Her  excuse  was  that  an 
aunt  had  suffered  a  stroke,  but  I  laid  her  sud- 
den resignation  at  Phil's  door.  He  and  1  got 
off  to  a  bad  beginning  together.  I  couldn't 
find  another  satisfactory  housekeeper.  For  a 
while  an  old  lady  in  the  next  apartment  filled 
in  and  ferried  Cary  back  and  forth  to  kinder- 
garten. She  cost  as  much  as  Mrs.  Bronson, 
but  she  was  a  terrible  cook  and  cleaner.  Phil 
complained  of  the  dirt  and  disorder,  but  was 
as  backward  as  Jim  had  been  in  helping  me 
police  the  place.  Despite  the  fact  I  was  work- 
ing, too,  as  I  frequently  reminded  him,  he 
thought  I  should  hang  up  his  clothes  just  as 
Jim  had  thought. 

"Phil  is  a  born  straw  boss.  He  tells  me  how 
to  organi/.e  all  household  tasks,  how  to  put 
his  trousers  on  a  hanger,  how  to  comb  my 
hair;  the  other  day  he  told  me  how  to  chew  a 
piece  of  gum.  He  tells  me  how  to  walk  across 
the  floor  in  our  apartment  without  olfending 
his  delicate  ears.  The  sound  of  high  heels 
annoys  him  and  he  sulks  unless  I  woar  soft- 
soled  shoes  indoors.  He  tells  Cary  how  to  use 
his  fork,  eat  a  piece  of  meat,  fold  iiis  napkin, 
drop  the  lid  of  his  toy  box. 

"During  those  first  weeks  Cary  didn't  need 
criticism  from  Phil;  he  needed  kwe  and  con- 
sideration. Before  he  got  used  to  having  a  step- 
father around,  he  lost  Mrs.  Bronson.  He 
couldn't  take  the  double  blow.  As  a  little  boy 
of  two  and  three  he  had  tantrums,  and  now 
he  began  throwing  tantrums  again.  He  would 
hurl  himself  on  the  floor,  turn  blue  in  the  face 
and  scream  until  he  could  be  heard  for  blocks. 
Phil  roared  and  shouted,  too,  and  tried  to 
browbeat  the  child  into  submission.  The  tan- 
trums got  worse.  The  old  lady  quit.  I  hired  a 
succession  of  lame-brained  sitters  whose  in- 
efficiency drove  me  frantic  and  who  further 
demoralized  Cary.  He  couldn't  sleep  when  we 
put  him  to  bed;  he  had  nightmares  and  kept 
Phil  and  me  up  until  dawn.  Whenever  he  was 
fed  he  had  a  vomiting  attack.  He  lost  six 
pounds. 

"I  took  him  to  the  pediatrician  and  the 
pediatrician  said  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  take  a  leave  from  my  job  until  Cary  ac- 
quired a  feeling  of  security  again,  and  ad- 
justed to  his  changed  living  conditions.  Phil 
was  enthusiastic  about  my  leave  of  absence. 
Frankly,  1  hated  it.  He  and  I  had  then  been 
married  three  months  and  it  seemed  like  thirty 
years  to  me.  If  I  could  have  turned  back  the 
clock  and  wakened  in  the  old  apartment,  with 
Mrs.  Bronson  looking  after  Cary  and  running 
the  house  in  peace  and  quiet,  I  would  have 
done  so  gladly. 

M  y  leave  of  absence  lasted  four  months. 
By  then  Cary  had  recovered  from  his  vomiting 
attacks  and  gained  weight  and,  according  to 
the  pediatrician,  was  well  enough  adjusted  for 
me  to  return  to  work.  At  that  point  Phil  took 
it  in  his  head  that  I  should  resign  and  stay 
at  home  permanently.  I  refused.  I  like  my  job, 
and  I'm  earning  ninety  dollars  a  week.  Phil 
is  a  reasonably  successful  architect,  who 
clears  around  S7500  a  year,  but  with  our  bud- 
get we  need  two  salaries.  We  pay  a  good  bit 
for  service  and  we  have  a  heavy  investment 
program. 

"We  are  putting  every  extra  dime  into 
the  purchase  of  a  large  building  lot  so  we  can 
put  up  a  multiple-unit  apartment  house,  oc- 
cupy one  unit  and  rent  the  others.  Unless  we 


pay  off  the  $12,000  owing  on  the  land  and 
build  quickly  we  may  lose  out  on  the  deal. 

"Last  September  on  the  day  Cary  entered 
first  grade  I  went  back  to  work.  In  the  morn- 
ing on  my  way  to  business  I  drop  him  at 
school  and  I  pay  the  janitor's  wife  to  ta!;e  care 
of  him  in  the  afternoon.  Phil  has  a  poor  sense 
of  money.  Not  only  does  he  nag  me  to  quit 
my  job,  but  he  has  the  crazy  idea  I  should 
release  Jim  from  making  any  further  payments 
for  Cary's  support.  What  Phil  would  actually 
like  is  go  to  court,  adopt  Cary  legally  and 
completely  eliminate  Jim  from  the  picture. 

"I  don't  deny  Phil  is  fond  of  Cary  in  his 
own  peculiar  fashion,  despite  his  strictness. 
However,  1  don't  intend  to  let  my  ex-husband 
wiggle  out  of  his  obligations  and  I  don't  think 
Phil  would  make  a  good  father.  Phil  has  no 
aptitude  in  dealing  with  children,  no  under- 
standing of  a  child's  emotional  make-up.  He 
continually  urges  that  we  start  a  family  of  our 
own,  although  anybody  with  Cary's  welfare  at 
heart  should  realize  my  boy  is  too  burdened 
already  to  be  threatened  by  the  rivalry  of  a 
younger  child.  I  know  what  such  rivalry  can 


AUTUMN  LOVE 

BY  JAMES  HEARST 

When  \«ni  stootl  smiling  iin<ler 
a  roof  f>l"  leaves 
Slaiti»'<l  l>y  the  frost,  a 
huntress  eager  to  start 
I Ut  <|uarr_\ .  I  froz<'  transfixed 
and  heard  the  fon-sl 
Sing  «ilh  an  arrou  s<ifll\ 
<-lainie<l  hy  ni>  heart. 

<)th«T  folU  passed  and  spoke  as 
if  ihey  saw  <>nl\ 
An  every«la>  street  post  the 
noliee  of  autumn  again. 
Hut  I  was  mortally  ^IrucU  and 
even  the  sha<lows 
Seeine<I  hiirning,  an<l  flowers 
grew  from  my  woiunl  and 
pain. 


mean.  My  childhood  was  made  wretched  by 
a  younger,  smarter  brother,  favored  by  every- 
body, especially  my  father. 

"One  child  is  all  the  responsibility  I  feel  like 
carrying,  particularly  since  Phil  demonstrates 
his  limitations  as  a  parent  daily.  Just  last  week 
Cary  was  happily  coloring  a  picture  book 
when  Phil  decided  he  should  help  wash  the  car. 
I  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  beyond  telling 
Cary  he  needn't  go.  Phil  took  away  the  book 
and  crayons  and  Cary  grudgingly  went  out. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  he  accidentally  turned 
the  hose  on  Phil  and  in  jumping  around  Phil 
knocked  the  youngster  flat  on  the  concrete 
driveway.  Cary's  eyebrow  was  cut.  Phil  swore 
that  his  clumsiness  was  unintentional,  but  I 
didn't  believe  him.  To  console  Cary  I  drove 
to  the  drugstore  and  bought  him  a  banana 
split,  which  made  Phil  livid. 

"Whenever  Phil  is  annoyed  with  me  he 
takes  out  his  annoyance  on  my  son.  Yesterday 
I  couldn't  have  been  busier  when  Phil  strolled 
into  the  kitchen.  His  sister  Arlene  was  due  for 
dinner  and  I'd  planned  spaghetti  with  sauce 
for  our  main  dish.  I  was  chopping  onions  for 
the  sauce  while  I  broiled  a  lamb  chop  for 
Cary,  who  won't  touch  spaghetti.  I  handed 
Phil  the  chopping  bowl.  He  chopped  for  fif- 
teen seconds,  stopped  and  put  his  arms  around 
me.  I  pushed  him  off  and  remarked  it  was  his 
sister,  not  mine,  who  was  to  be  our  guest  at 
dinner.  He  stuck  out  his  lip  and  stamped  back 
into  the  living  room. 

"There  he  found  Cary  peaceably  engaged 
on  sonic  sort  of  building  project.  At  once  he 


ordered  the  child  to  march  outside  and 
baseball  with  the  boys  next  door.  They 
older  and  bigger  than  Cary  and  dislike 
and  he  dislikes  them.  Cary  wouldn't  bu 
An  argument  between  him  and  Phil  be 
For  a  moment  I  felt  like  throwing  the  c 
ping  bowl  at  them  both.  1  solved  the  dis 
by  inviting  Cary  to  join  me  in  the  kitchen, 
was  miffed.  He  got  still  angrier  when  I  fee 
son  before  his  sister  arrived.  To  pay  m( 
for  that,  he  ordered  Cary  to  put  on  his 
jamas  and  get  ready  for  bed  an  hour  early 

"When  Arlene  did  appear  Cary  was  feJ 
too  sorry  for  himself  to  be  very  courte 
Instead  of  glossing  over  the  situation, 
flaunted  his  authority  in  front  of  his  siif^e 
lecturing  Cary  for  bad  manners  and  deal 
ing  that  he  put  away  his  toys  and  stuff 
then  jerked  down  the  fancy  windmill  Cary 
built.  Cary  began  to  cry  and  Phil  called 
a  mamma's  boy,  a  big  baby.  That  was 
much  for  me.  In  plain  words  I  told  Phil 
he  was  too  big  a  baby  himself  to  use  the 
so  loosely.  Then  I  comforted  Cary,  exc 
him  from  the  picking  up  and  offered  to  d( 
chore  myself.  There  was  still  more  tro 
when  Phil  attempted  to  haul  Cary  off  to 
bodily;  Cary  wanted  me  to  tuck  him  in 
in  all,  it  was  a  rotten  evening. 

"We  have  too  many  such  evenings  in 
house.  They're  bad  for  Cary,  they're  bac 
me  and  I'm  sure  they're  bad  for  Phil  too. 
isn't  to  blame  for  all  our  problems,  1  ki 
I  have  a  mean  temper  and  a  low  boiling  p 
When  men  behave  like  babies  I  can't  star 
and  yet  I've  married  two  babyish  men. 

"One  time  in  my  first  marriage,  Jim 
phoned  his  mother  to  drive  over  with  her 
box  and  put  up  a  can  opener.  I  was  so 
gusted  by  his  helplessness  I  felt  like  filinj 
divorce  right  then.  Often  Phil  seems  t( 
just  as  spineless.  He  moans  about  the 
cuities  of  his  work  the  way  Jim  used  to  n 
about  studying.  He  is  tired  all  the  time 
same  way.  We  seldom  go  anywhere.  W 
given  up  golf  and  horseback  riding.  Whe 
do  step  out  we  can't  have  fun  becaust 
variably  Phil  picks  a  fight.  Jim  used  to  do 
too. 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  should  have  rema 
a  spinster.  As  a  small  girl,  unlike  my  scl 
mates,  I  didn't  dream  of  marriage.  I  drea 
of  going  through  college,  finding  a  good 
being  independent  and  showing  my  pan 
my  father  in  particular,  that  I  was  as  sma 
my  brother.  I  honestly  believe  the  reason 
married  the  first  time  was  because  all  the 
I  knew,  all  my  friends,  were  either  marrie 
engaged.  1  was  the  last  to  take  the  plunge 

"By  then  I  was  a  college  graduate  livin 
myself  and  doing  fine  at  business.  I  was  e 
ing  twice  as  much  as  my  brother;  in  fa 
was  lending  him  money  for  college.  That 
a  thrill  even  though  he  has  never  repaid 
loans  and  my  parents  never  congratulated 
My  father,  dead  now,  didn't  ever  refer  tc 
success  in  any  way.  My  mother  was  mor 
terested  in  my  weddings,  both  of  them, 
in  my  career.  She  is  all  for  marriage.  I'r 
no  means  sure  marriage  is  for  me,  that  ( 
and  I  wouldn't  be  better  off  if  I  divorced  Plj 

Phil  Tells  His  Side:  ] 

"Ten  minutes  after  I  got  home  homi 
honeymoon  I  was  battling  with  my  bri 
said  thirty-eight-year-old  Phil,  a  tanned  t 
tractive  man  with  a  strained,  anxious  v(e 
"The  funny  thing  is  I  got  my  ears  pinned  t  l 
for  trying  to  protect  Sari.  She  was  cri'^-'  ^ 
tired  from  our  long  ride  to  the  cii^ 
housekeeper  was  jabbering  at  her  a 
minute,  and  Cary  was  whining  and 
her  for  attention.  I  told  him  to  pipe  d  ' 
and  let  his  mother  relax.  Sari  attacked  mc  f 
a  lioness  and  Mrs.  Bronson  also  let  fly  O 
grabbed  his  advantage  and  put  on  a  sccni.  I 
such  ear-splilting  sound  eflccts  that  the  nd' 
bors  probably  thought  I  was  strangling  hi 

"Sari  and  Mrs.  Bronson  both  blamed « 
for  the  commotion  they'd  started.  My  'I 
bet  seemed  to  be  to  lie  low.  I  went  out  loH 
car  and  listened  to  the  radio  awhile.  Thi ' 
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OF  THE  MOST  EXCITING  WOMEN  IN  THE  WOULD  :  PABIS 


jUELINE  HUET  lovely,  glamorous,  busy!  The  devoted  mother 
oung  daughter,  she  is  also  a  successful  stage  actress  and  a  popular 
sion  personality.  Her  proudest  television  achievement — a  special 


show  for  children  she  writes  herself!  "I  often  feel  tired,"  she  says,  "but 
I  must  never  show  it.  I  find  Pond's  Cold  Cream  acts  almost  like  a  'tran- 
quilizer'— keeps  my  skin  soft  and  smooth  all  day  long." 


ies  busy... 
fet  she's  beautiful. . . 
she  uses  Pond's 


JACQUELINE  HUET  says:  "Pond's  beautifies  as  it  cleanses!" 
Yes,  with  this  one  cream  you  need  never  be  too  busy  to 
be  beautiful.  This  fabulous  cream  deep-moisturizes  as  it 
cleanses  and  freshens  every  tiny  pore.  And  this  richer 
cream  goes  on  moisturizing  long  after  you  tissue  it  off. 
"Plumps  up"  the  skin  cells  so  tired  lines  can  smooth  out. 
Your  skin  will  stay  soft  and  smooth.  See  it  come  alive  and 
glow  with  an  exciting  new  beauty — like  Jacqueline  Huet's. 
Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  beauty-cleanse  at  night, 
to  moisturize  under  make-up  all  day. 


NOW!  POND'S  COLD  CREAM  IN  STUNNING  NEW  DESIGNER  JAR! 
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ACRYLIC  FIBER 


-thats  whV  Ca-Rt^'s  BiJND'i  80%  Orlom  With  20% 

Kimonos,  AKiD  SAvCQUES--EVERY^H^^40  Staxs  SoTt  amp  in  shape  "^hRouG* 
TR»P  AF^eR  VRi?=»  iNTHE  WaSheR  aMO  DrVe^,  AlWaVS  WqKS  H^ESH  A^O  S^^^j 

-QiiiiiiMY^    -jusVllkeme! 


"ts.U.  5.  PAT.Off- 


BfTTER  THINGS  FOR  SETTER  UVING  ...  THROUGH  CHfM/STRV 


"Orion"  's  Dii  PcnI's  reglilercd  Irademoik  for  ils  oCry!ic  l'l-:r.  Du  F 


,  does  nol  moke  Jhe  fobrlcs  or  gormerifs  5)iown  tiere. 


CARTER'S  layettes  of  this  new  blend  available  at  these  and  other  fine  stores:  NEW  YORK:  Best  &  Co.  •  AKRON:  The  M.  O'Neil  Co.  •  BIRMINGHAM:  Lovemon's  •  BOSTON:  Filene's  •  BROOKLYN:  Abraham  &  Sti 
BUFFALO:  Adam,  Meldrum  «,  Anderson  •  CHICAGO:  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  •  CINCINNATI:  Shillito's  •  CLEVELAND:  The  May  Company  •  COLUMBUS:  Morehouse-f ashion  •  DALLAS:  Sanger's  •  DAYTON:  The 
Kulmer  Compony  •  DENVER:  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company  •  GRAND  RAPIDS:  Wurzburg  Co.  •  HARTFORD:  G.  Fox  &  Co.  •  HOUSTON:  Foley's  •  INDIANAPOLIS:  The  Wm.  H.  Block  Co.  •  KANSAS  CITY: 
Store  •  LOS  ANGELES:  Bullock's  Dowrntovifn  •  MEMPHIS:  lowenstein's  •  MIAMI:  Burdine's  •  MILWAUKEE:  Schuster's  •  MINNEAPOLIS:  Dayton's  •  NEW  ORLEANS:  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  ltd.  •  OMAHA:  J.  I.  Brandeis  &  S 
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;me  in  and  said  to  Sari  in  a  neutral  voice  that 
guessed  I'd  better  telephone  for  a  truck  to 
ove  her  furniture.  At  that  she  burst  into 
3fS_she  very  rarely  cries— and  said  she  and 
ary  and  the  housekeeper  would  gladly  leave, 
at  I  didn't  need  to  throw  them  and  her 
miture  on  the  street.  I  was  dumfounded  at 
)W  she  had  misunderstood  me.  All  I'd  meant 
as  to  suggest  we  move  in  the  rest  of  her  things 
om  her  old  apartment  and  get  settled. 
"It  shocked  me  to  realize  she  could  imagine 
cared  so  little  for  her  that  I  was  willing  to 
lit  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  I  felt  sorry  and 
nder  toward  her,  but  when  I  sat  down  and 
irted  to  wipe  her  eyes  with  my  handkerchief 
e  wasn't  pleased.  Her  body  went  stiff  in  a 
ly  I  now  know  quite  well.  And  then  Cary 
n  in  wanting  money  for  ice  cream,  which  I 
ve  him.  Sari  said  ice  cream  would  interfere 
th  his  supper  and  made  him  put  the  dime  in 
s  bank,  and  my  tenderness  was  gone. 

When  Cary  gets  ice  cream  she  is  the  one 
10  decides  a  treat  is  in  order.  When  we 
ake  love  she  chooses  the  time  and  the  place, 
n  even  supposed  to  follow  her  lead  in  our 
iys  of  making  love.  If  I  take  the  initiative 
e  finds  a  reason  for  refusing  me.  I've  learned 
Iter  than  to  press  my  affections  on  Sari.  I 
/  to  be  grateful  when  she  is  in  an  affectionate 
ood,  just  as  I  try  to  overlook  what  I  often 
n't  help  feeling  are  her  rebuffs  to  my  man- 
lod. 

"I  was  attracted  to  Sari  the  first  time  I  saw 
r  by  her  proud  bearing,  her  poise  and  calm, 
hought  her  unhappy  experiences  in  her  first 
arriage — she  told  me 
e  whole  story  from 
r  point  of  view — ac- 
unted  for  her  cool- 
ss.  1  flattered  myself 
ould  awaken  her  and 
ake  up  to  her  for 
e  disillusionments  of 
e  past.  At  that  time 
vas  living  in  a  single 
cm  and  was  bitterly 
jiely.  It  was  love 
first  sight  with  me. 

"One  of  my  sisters,  now  living  out  here  in 
ilifornia,  did  her  darnedest  to  break  up  the 
mance.  Arlene  thought  I  was  stupid  to  un- 
rtake  the  rearing  of  another  man's  child.  To 
/  way  of  thinking,  Cary,  who  has  the  poten- 
Is  of  being  a  wonderful  kid,  was  a  definite 
set.  He  and  I  could  get  along  fine  right  now 
Sari  would  let  us.  Cary  is  stubborn  and  ar- 
mentative,  but  he  would  respect  and  obey 
;  if  she  would  stop  mixing  in.  Actually  he 
esn't  respect  and  obey  her;  he  gets  away 
th  everything  he  can.  Yesterday  at  break- 
it  she  told  him  to  stop  picking  his  nose  and 
:  started  picking  his  ear.  Yet  when  I  sent  him 
/ay  from  the  table  she  objected  vigorously 
d  he  was  allowed  to  return.  He  cut  his  eyes 
me  and  commenced  mumbling  under  his 
sath,  a  habit  he  knows  I  detest.  I  let  that 
ss.  So  he  started  to  pick  his  tiose  again  and 
ri  pretended  not  to  notice.  That's  no  way 
bring  up  a  child. 

"If  I'm  to  live  with  Cary  and  we  are  to  get 
)ng  on  a  man-to-man  basis— I've  more  or 
s  surrendered  my  hope  of  adopting  him  and 
coming  his  legal  father— I  should  be  privi- 
!ed  to  discipline  him  and  have  my  opinions 
nsidered.  I  strongly  disapprove  of  Sari's 
;ual  method  of  handling  the  monthly 
yments  she  receives  for  Cary  from  Jim, 
r  ex-husband.  In  my  belief  that  money 
ould  be  invested  for  Cary's  education, 
ri  deposits  the  checks  in  her  own  account, 
lich  I  don't  regard  as  either  ethical  or 
sinesslike. 

"Where  Cary  is  concerned  she  and  I  can't 
;m  to  agree  on  anything.  I  dislike  to  have 
liry  whisked  away  every  Saturday  and  his 
?imen  upset,  even  though  it's  a  court  order 
d  I  suppose  his  father  and  grandparents 
have  the  right  to  see  him.  The  spoiling  Cary 
ts  from  his  grandmother  on  Saturdays  and 
')m  Sari  all  the  week  long  is  turning  him 
.:o  a  sissy.  He  shrinks  from  rough  com- 
titive  sports  and  games  that  most  boys  en- 
/  and  stays  inside  and  fiddles  with  coloring 
oks  or  fools  around  with  our  hi-fi.  I've 
ught  him  a  bicycle  and  a  scooter,  but  they 
:  rusting  in  the  garage.  If  I  try  to  push  him 


The  golden  age  never  leaves  the 
world;  it  exists  still,  and  shall  exist, 
till  love,  health  and  poetry  are  no 
more— but  only  for  the  young. 

BULWER-LYTTON 


outdoors  Sari  tells  him  he  can  stay  in.  The 
other  day  I  dragged  him  out  to  help  me  wash 
the  car  to  train  him  in  responsibility  and  he 
accidentally  on  purpose  turned  the  hose  on 
me.  A  kid  stunt,  of  course,  but  not  pleasant. 
I  was  taken  by  surprise  and  jumped  and  some- 
how knocked  him  down,  which  was  strictly 
unintentional.  I  didn't  want  his  eyebrow  to  be 
cut.  I  wanted  to  warm  the  seat  of  his  pants. 
Sari  denounced  me  and  rewarded  him  with  a 
trip  to  the  drugstore.  At  bedtime  he  refused 
to  say  good  night  to  me. 

"When  my  sister  Arlene  came  to  dinner 
yesterday  I  particularly  hoped  everything 
would  go  well,  that  Sari  and  Cary  would  be  at 
their  best.  The  evening  was  a  horror  and  I'm 
sure  Arlene  rushed  the  news  by  telephone  and 
mail  to  every  member  of  my  family.  I  wanted 
to  show  her  that  I  had  a  beautiful,  loving  wife, 
a  well-behaved  stepson,  a  home  to  be  proud  of. 

"When  I  was  growing  up  back  in  West 
Virginia  I  never  felt  I  had  a  home.  My  dad 
was  an  ailing,  unsuccessful  poultry  farmer; 
my  mother,  a  well-educated  city  girl,  twenty 
years  his  junior,  was  also  ailing  and  she  de- 
spised farm  life.  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children  and  from  the  time  I  can  remember 
I  was  loaded  down  with  brutally  hard  work. 
I  had  no  regular  place  to  sleep;  often  I  slept 
on  the  back  porch  so  I  could  watch  the  in- 
cubators and  tend  the  chicks  in  the  night.  In 
my  early  teens,  at  an  age  when  boys  are  keenly 
conscious  of  appearance,  one  of  my  jobs  was 
to  clean  the  eggs  with  an  emery  buffing  board. 
The  heel  of  my  right  hand  was  always  scraped 
red  and  raw  and  two  of  my  fingernails  were 
buffed  down  to  the  quick  on  a  funny-looking 
diagonal  line.  In  school 
I  hid  that  hand  in  my 
pocket  when  I  recited, 
but  I  kept  on  volun- 
teering to  recite  at 
every  opportunity. 

"Education  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  only 
key  that  might  unlock 
my  prison  and  free  me 
from  the  drudgery  of 
the  farm.  Neither  my 
father  nor  my  mother 
encouraged  me  to  study.  Indeed,  my  mother 
sneered  at  my  ambition  and  pointed  out  that 
her  own  education— she  met  my  father  when 
he  was  selling  milk  to  a  dairy  and  she  was  a 
technician  in  the  dairy  laboratory— had  got 
her  nowhere.  The  main  thing  I  recall  of  my 
mother,  dead  now,  is  the  angry  click-click  of 
her  high  heels  as  she  darted  around  the  house 
doing  things  she  hated.  That  sound  used  to 
disturb  me  as  I  tried  to  concentrate  on  my 
books  just  as  I  was  disturbed  by  the  endless 
clamor  of  my  young  sisters  and  brothers.  I 
have  always  been  supersensitive  to  noise. 

"When  I  finished  high  school  I  had  no 
money  for  college,  but  the  G.I.  education  bill 
was  still  in  effect.  I  volunteered  for  the  Army 
and  was  turned  down  because  of  a  decayed 
tooth.  I  found  part-time  work  in  a  glass  fac- 
tory—my father  paid  me  nothing— and  used 
my  first  check  to  get  the  tooth  repaired.  A 
second  bad  tooth  was  then  discovered  and 
again  I  was  rejected.  I  had  the  second  tooth 
filled,  but  then  there  was  a  third  tooth,  and  a 
fourth.  It  was  a  race  between  my  weekly 
checks  from  the  factory,  my  dentist  and  the 
cut-off  date  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  which  fell  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  That  fall,  with  two  days 
to  spare,  my  teeth  finally  satisfied  the  Army 
and  I  was  accepted  for  service.  I  paid  my 
last  dentist  bill  with  a  Government  check. 

After  I  served  my  Army  hitch  and  earned 
my  G.I.  rights,  it  turned  out  I  lacked  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry 
and  several  other  subjects  necessary  to  qualify 
for  a  good  architectural  school.  Doing  all  that 
preparatory  work,  acquiring  my  degree  and 
then  locating  the  kind  of  job  I  wanted— I  am 
a  partner  in  a  small  architectural  firm  with  a 
big  future— took  a  good  bit  out  of  me.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  had  very  little  time  for  girls. 
I  was  so  home-hungry  when  I  met  Sari  that 
her  ready-made  home  and  ready-made  family 
seemed  like  heaven  to  me.  I  was  such  a  dope 
that  I  even  thought  Mrs.  Bronson  was  kind 
and  motherly. 

"I  was  sure  Sari  would  be  warm  and  gentle 
and  would  listen  to  me.  I  had  visions  of  her 


quitting  work  and  being  a  real  homemaker. 
The  real  estate  we're  buying  is  a  good  invest- 
ment, but  not  worth  the  cost  to  her  in  nervous 
energy.  She  drives  thirty  miles  a  day  and  is  so 
tired  at  night  she  falls  into  bed  with  Cary  and 
leaves  me  to  watch  television  without  her 
companionship.  She  complains  I'm  as  lazy  as 
her  first  husband  in  helping  her  around  the 
house,  but  I  do  all  the  heavy  work  and  nearly 
everything  else  she  asks.  When  the  lot  is  paid 
off  I  hope  she  quits,  but  she  hasn't  promised 
she  will. 

"I  would  like  to  start  a  family.  During  our 
courtship  she  talked  of  wanting  four  children, 
but  now  she  says  one  child  is  enough.  She  is 


so  set  against  pregnancy  that  often  I  have  the 
feeling  our  preparations  for  birth  control  are 
more  important  to  her  than  our  love.  I  think 
every  man  wants  a  family  of  his  own.  A  little 
brother  or  sister  would  do  Cary  a  world  of 
good." 

The  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"Most  marriages  start  with  two  people,  but 
this  marriage  started  with  three.  Cary's 
presence  in  the  household  complicated  mat- 
ters, but  undoubtedly  Sari  and  Phil  would 
have  had  difficulty  anyway.  As  is  usual  in  un- 
successful marriages,  their  basic  problem  lay 
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in  themselves  and  in  their  attitudes  toward 
each  other.  Both  Sari  and  Phil  had  serious 
personality  defects.  No  husband  could  have 
satisfied  Sari.  In  the  old-fashioned  phrase,  she 
was  a  man  hater.  To  put  it  in  the  language  of 
psychology.  Sari  was  handicapped  by  a  'mascu- 
line protest';  she  was  instinctively  armed  to 
do  battle  with  any  man  at  any  time  over  any 
issue.  We  didn't  delve  too  deeply  into  her  past, 
but  my  surmise  is  that  her  hostility  to  the  other 
sex  originated  in  jealousy  of  her  brother  and 
•lisappointment  in  her  father.  As  a  general 
rule,  women  of  Sari's  type  have  been  severely 
disappointed  in  early  youth  by  a  close  male 
relative. 

"Sari  had  a  fondness  for  sports  often 
favored  by  men,  golf  and  horseback  riding. 
It  is  significant  that  she  dropped  these  sports 
after  she  married  Phil;  he  was  more  profi- 
cient than  she.  Although  she  wasn't  indiffer- 
ent to  sex,  she  habitually  seized  the  initiative 
in  love-making  and  thereby  frustrated  and 
humiliated  her  husband.  In  her  dread  of  preg- 
nancy she  put  too  much  emphasis  upon 
I  birth-control  precautions.  Her  maternal  feel- 
lings  were  more  tepid  than  those  of  the  average 
woman,  but  she  was  furiously  partisan  where 
her  son  was  concerned.  Here,  I  believe.  Sari 
was  motivated  by  feelings  of  guilt.  She  sensed 
her  inadequacies  as  a 
woman,  fretted  inwardly  >;  nr.'  • 

at  the  knowledge  she 
had  deprived  the  boy  of 
his  father's  protection 
and  was  shortchanging 
him  of  a  mother's  care. 
She  spoiled  and  over- 
protected  Cary  at  the 
same  time  she  opposed 
Phil's  generous  sugges- 
tion that  the  boy's  pay- 
ments from  his  father 
be  saved  for  his  future 
benefit.  Phil's  suggestion 
that  these  payments  be 
stopped  entirely  was,  in 
ny  belief,  less  than 
Denevolent.  Not  surpris- 
ngly,  he  was  eager  to 
;liminate  any  possible 
nfluence  Jim  might 
lave  on  his  own  affairs. 

"There  was  virtu- 
illy  no  resemblance  be- 
ween  Jim  and  Phil, 
although  Sari  fancied 
he  two  men  were  much  alike.  Without  realiz- 
ng  it,  she  was  projecting  her  antique  griev- 
mces  with  her  first  husband  upon  her  second. 
Thus  she  complained  that  Phil  was  too  tired  to 
akc  her  out,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  she  who 
vasso  fatigued  in  the  evening  she  piled  into  bed 
ather  than  watch  television.  She  complained 
hat  Phil,  like  Jim,  refused  to  assist  with  the 
lousework.  In  reality,  Phil  regularly  took 
harge  of  the  vacuuming,  the  window  wash- 
ng,  the  scrubbing,  the  waxing,  all  the  jobs 
hat  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  husband. 
|\ft^r  considerable  discussion  Sari  acknowl- 
edged the  faultiness  in  her  perceptions  and 
hen,  as  her  ingrained  prejudice  against  men 
aded,  she  stopped  blaming  Phil  for  Jim's 
nisdeeds. 

In  many  ways  Phil  was  a  strong  character, 
5ut  his  expectations  of  marriage  were  juvenile 
ind  unrealistic.  He  was  hoping  to  find  in  mar- 
lage  a  substitute  mother  rather  than  a  wife; 
s  a  grown  man  he  was  looking  for  the  mother- 
ng  he  hadn't  received  in  childhood.  He 
vanted  more  attention  from  Sari  than  she  was 
hie  to  provide,  and  consequently  Gary's 
iresence  in  the  household  was  often  an  an- 
loyance  to  him.  At  times  he  was  too  hard  on 
he  boy,  partly  to  equalize  Sari's  overweening 
oftness  but  partly  because  of  his  own  jealousy 
nd  ego  bruises. 

"On  the  plus  side  of  the  marriage.  Sari  and 
'hil  had  many  common  interests.  They  were 
loth  well  educated,  their  tastes  were  similar. 

undamentally  they  were  in  agreement  on  the 
landling  of  money  and  on  their  ultimate 
inancial  goals.  During  the  course  of  several 
nterviews  Sari  decided  she  wanted  to  stick 
Wth  the  marriage— Phil  had  always  opposed 
ivorce— and  she  conceded  she  had  been  un- 
iiir  to  her  husband  and  unhelpful  to  her  son. 


ACQUIRED  TASTE 

BY  MARION  LINEAWEAVER 

The  slraiifie  perfume  <>f 

iiiilkwee<i 
lias  u  tun^  >oii  laste, 
Kallier  than  hreaihe,  a  niaii> 
l)r>  flavor  of  <liisl 
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strong, 
Itiit  onee  experieneed 
I  111  pressed  forever 
Like  an  iiiKpienehahle  lliirsi 
Along  the  toiifjiie. 


"She  made  up  her  mind  to  improve.  It  was 
difficult,  but  she  began  to  encourage  Phil  and 
Cary  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  relationship 
without  interference  from  her.  Nowadays  she 
refrains  from  arguing  with  Phil  before  the 
child ;  she  doesn't  always  agree  with  his  de- 
cisions, but  she  doesn't  contradict  him  and 
undermine  his  discipline  while  Cary  is  in  ear- 
shot. 

"As  a  result  Phil  and  his  stepson  have  be- 
come good  companions,  although  Phil  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  turning  the  boy  into  the 
neighborhood  athlete.  Cary  now  admires 
and  looks  up  to  Phil.  The  youngster  has  con- 
quered his  tantrums,  but  on  occasion  he  re- 
turns from  a  Saturday  spent  with  his  grand- 
parents and  his  father — Jim  has  remarried 
and  acquired  a  second  family — with  his 
loyalties  scrambled  and  his  disposition  edgy. 

"Ideally,    perhaps,   Jim   would  withdraw 
from  the  situation  and  ease  everybody's  prob- 
lems, but  this  isn't  an  ideal  world.  He  con- 
tinues to  pick  up  Cary  every  week.  Sari  and 
Phil  make  the  best  of  what  can't  be  helped. 
On  Saturdays,  by  deliberate  intent,  they  plan 
to  do  something  interesting  together.  Their 
Saturday  expeditions  satisfy  Phil's  yearning 
for  some  undivided  attention  from  Sari,  bring 
them  closer  as  a  couple  and  help  them  to  a 
clearer  understanding 
of  how  to  get  along 
with  each  other. 

"Sari  and  Phil  have 
altered  their  budgeting 
of   time,   energy  and 
money    in  important 
ways.   By  Phil's  wish, 
the  money  Cary  receives 
from  Jim  is  now  put  into 
bonds  for  a  future  col- 
lege  education.  They 
have    refinanced  their 
building  lot  and  lowered 
their  monthly  payments. 
Sari  still  works,  but  she 
has  resigned  from  her 
old  job.  An  excellent 
secretary,    she  works 
half  a  day  in  a  business 
firm  only  a  ten-minute 
drive  from  their  apart- 
ment.  She  earns  less, 
but  her  expenses  are 
less  and  she  feels  the 
slackening  of  pressure 
on  her  and  the  gain  in 
time  spent  at  home  have  greatly  benefited 
Cary,  Phil  and  herself.  She  no  longer  has  the 
guilty  feeling  that  she  is  neglecting  Cary  and 
thus  is  less  tempted  to  spoil  him.  She  and  Phil 
are  talking  seriously  about  adding  to  their 
family  before  Cary  grows  much  older— Sari 
has  given  up  her  adherence  to  the  one-child 
family— but  at  the  last  report  I  had  from  the 
couple  she  was  not  pregnant. 

"Sari  and  Phil  have  formulated  and  are 
faithful  to  one  house  rule  that  has  been  very 
helpful.  They  never  start  a  conversation  that 
promises  trouble  either  at  mealtime  or  at 
the  time  Cary  is  going  to  bed.  Later,  if  the 
anger-breeding  conversation  still  threatens, 
they  ask  the  janitor's  wife  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Cary  and  head  promptly  for  the  corner  diner, 
the  drugstore  fountain,  any  public  place. 
There,  surrounded  by  other  people,  con- 
strained by  curious  eyes  and  listening  ears, 
they  thresh  out  and  settle  their  diff"erence  of 
opinion  quietly  and  with  dignity.  Both  Sari 
and  Phil  are  too  well  bred  and  conventional 
to  yell  at  each  other  and  put  on  a  scene  in 
public.  With  this  device  they  feel  they  have 
trimmed  down  to  size  many  unnecessary  argu- 
ments over  trivial  issues. 

"Sari  and  Phil  were  immature  and  scantily 
supplied  with  altruism  and  unselfishness, 
understanding  of  the  inner  needs  of  each 
other.  Gradually  they  learned  and  matured. 
Gradually  Sari  became  more  loving  to  her 
husband  and  her  son,  more  responsible  to 
other  people.  After  she  and  Phil  reached  a 
higher  level  of  co-operation  they  automatically 
found  it  easier  to  manage  Cary  and  he  re- 
acted immediately  with  better  behavior.  He  is 
now  a  boy  any  parents  would  be  proud  of." 

Editors'  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  and 
condensed  from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


FLAVOR-SELECTOR  makes 
every  cup  exactly  to  your  taste 


Year  After  Year  More  People  Buy 

UNIVERSAL 


NO  WAITING  —  NO  \%  AT(  HING 

Flavor-Selector  automatically  assures 
correct  strength  .  .  .  mild,  medium  or 
strong.  Just  set  it  and  forget  it,  the 
Redi-Lite  glows  when  coffee  is  done. 

Eight  and  Ten-Ciip  models 
Chrnme-on-Copper from  $19,95 


Than  Any  Other  Coffeemaker! 

You'll  get  a  new  enjoyment  of  fine  coffee 
when  you  make  it  in  a  new  Universal 
Coffeematic.  Because  the  coffee  never 
boils,  it's  never  bitter,  has  no  sediment. 
You're  sure  of  rich,  full-bodied  flavor  every 
time!  And  for  late  risers,  Coffeematic's 
separate,  low-heat  unit  keeps  coffee  at 
perfect  serving  temperature  without  in- 
creasing the  strength.  Next  time,  make 
real  coffee  ...  in  a  Universal  Coffeematic. 


UNIVERSAL 


lANOiaS.  f lART  t  CIA>K.  NiW  BllfAIN.  CONN. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNa 


Mouth-watering  NEWS! 

4-HQUR  spaghetti  sauce  flavor 

-In  10  MINUTES! 


FRENCH'S  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix 

Turns  tomato  paste  into  rich,  "long-simmered"  spaghetti 
sauce.  French's  special  bouquet  of  fine  herbs  and 
spices  gives  you  texture,  fragrance  and  flavor  no  canned 
sauce  ever  has  Spicy  goodness  like  this  used  to  take 
hours.  No  more!  Now  you  can  stir  up  this  fabulous  sauce 
in  the  few  minutes  it  takes  your  spaghetti  to  cook. 
You'll  be  delighted  that  sauce  this  good  can  be  so  easy. 
It's  teasing  .  .  .  tantalizing  ...  so  gratifying! 


/■f-q  Here's  how:  To  tomato  paste  (6-oz.  can),  m  cups 

'  t-*^  of  water,  2  tbsps.  salad  oil  add  French's  Spas^hetti  Sauce 

r-  I  Mix.  Simmer  10  minutes,  stir  occasionally.  Makes 

LIQSL/  I  f""""  t>'8  servings.  Serve  over  cooked  spaghetti ,  macaroni, 

^  meat  loaf,  ravioli,  noodles.  And  be  ready  for  praise! 


PRE- 

HOLIDAY 
MEALS 


Six  main  dishes,  easy  to  prepare  in  advance, 
familiar  but  with  provocative  seasonings  and  gravies. 

By    LIANE  WAITE 

A  savory  Sauerhraten  ragout,  a  tender  pork-and-tongue  loaf  served 
under  warm  ginger  glaze,  are  satisfying,  abundantly  fiavorsome  foods 
for  winter  eating.  Here  are  several  dishes  to  keep  your  family  well  fed 
and  happy  through  the  rushed  days  that  are  to  come.  Make  those 
you  can  freeze  now  while  you  still  have  time.  Then  it  will  take  only 
minutes  to  serve  them  bubbling  hot  in  their  wonderful  aromatic 
gravies  and  sauces. 


SWISS  STEAK 

Buy  a  round  or  chuck  steak,  1 '  ■>"  thick  and  weighing  about  3  pounds.  Rub  uith 
garlic,  seasoned  salt,  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  \\  ith  flour,  about  9  tablespoons.  Pound 
it  in  on  both  sides,  using  a  blunt  knife  edge  or  the  rim  of  a  heav  y  plate.  Thinly  slice 
onions.  Brown  in  a  heavy  skillet,  in  6  tablespoons  shortening.  Remove  to  paper 
toweling.  Add  the  meat  and  brown  well  on  both  sides.  Return  the  onions  along 
with  3'  2  cups  beef  consomme,  and  '  ■>  cup  each  diced  celery  and  carrots.  Season 
with  I  teaspoon  salt  and  '  2  teaspoon  each  tarragon,  thyme  and  chives.  Cover  and 
simmer  gently  until  meat  is  fork-tender,  about  2'  2  hours.  Thicken  the  gravy  with 
a  little  flour-and-watcr  paste  and  serve.  Makes  6-8  servings.  To  hold  or  freeze: 
Remove  from  the  heat  after  2  hours  of  cooking.  Chill  well  and/or  freeze.  Reheat 
to  piping  hot  before  thickening  the  gravy. 


GINGER-GLAZED    PORK-AND-TONGUE  LOAF 

Have  2  pounds  fresh  pork  ground  twice.  Mix  this  with  I'i  cups  diced  canned 
tongue,  I  cup  commercial  sour  cream,  2  eggs,  1 '  2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs  and  3 
tablespoons  finely  chopped  water  chestnuts.  Season  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  '4  tea- 
spoon pepper  and  a  pinch  each  mace,  sage  and  thyme.  Saute  ''4  cup  chopped 
onion  in  2  tablespoons  butter.  When  soft,  add  '  2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
and  cook  until  celery  is  tender.  Mix  very  well  v\  ith  the  meat.  Pack  into  a  9"x5"x3" 
loaf  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  1  hour  and  15  minutes. 
Baste  with  Ginger  Sauce.  Continue  to  bake  another  30  minutes.  Garnish  with  the 
reserved  pineapple  (see  below)  and  serve  with  the  rest  of  the  sauce.  Makes  6-8 
servings.  To  hold  or  freeze:  Wrap  in  aluminum  foil.  Reheat  in  the  foil. 

(dinner  Sauce:  Heat  for  5  minutes  the  contents  of  an  8M-ounce  can  pineapple 
titbits,  34  teaspoon  powdered  ginger,  ?3  cup  brown  sugar,  3  tablespoons  slivered 
preserved  ginger  and  2  tablespoons  vinegar.  Remove  titbits  and  hold  for  garnishing. 


LAMB   WITH   SAFFRON   RICE   IN  CASSEROLE 

Dredge  2  pounds  boneless  iamb,  which  has  been  cut  into  I"  pieces,  with  seasoned 
flour.  Brown  well  in  2  tablespoons  salad  oil.  Transfer  the  meat  to  a  casserole. 
Sprinkle  with  '  ■>  teaspoon  salt,  }  s  teaspoon  pepper  and  a  good  pinch  powdered 
rosemary.  Saute  '  2  cup  coarsely  chopped  onion  in  2  tablespoons  butter.  Add  2 
cups  beef  bouillon.  Pour  over  the  meat.  Last  of  all,  add  one  5-ounce  package  of 
the  new  yellow  saflYon  rice.  Toss  well.  Cover  tightly  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  35  minutes.  Open,  flutT  up  rice  and  add  1  cup  diced  celery.  Cover 
again  and  continue  baking  until  the  rice  is  tender  and  the  liquid  is  absorbed — 
about  15  minutes.  Makes  6  servings.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  rice,  add  1  cup 
regular  rice  to  the  casserole  and  season  with  i  teaspoon  crushed  saflYon.  To  hold 
or  freeze:  Omit  rice  and  celery.  Do  not  bake  at  ail.  Thaw,  and  35  minutes  before 
dinner  add  rice.  Proceed  as  directed. 
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A  steaming  casserole  of  smoky  hakal  hcaiis,  fragrant  brown  bread 
and  a  platter  of  spiced  baked  hunt  lend  waniilh  lo  a  winter  dinner. 


KY    BAKED  BEANS 


rain  and  turn  three  1 -pound  cans  white  or  Lima  beans  into  a  6-cup  casserole. 
:ir  together  cup  molasses,  '3  cup  catchup  and  -:i  cup  bean  Nquid.  Season 
ith  1  teaspoon  salt,  I  teaspoon  prepared  horse-radish,  '  ■>  teaspoon  liquid  smoke 
•  teaspoon  smoked  salt,  '  4  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  a  good  pinch  basil  and  a  few 
■ops  liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Stir  into  the  beans.  Saute  about  pound  scored 
It  pork.  Add  '  2  cup  coarsely  chopped  onion  and  continue  sauteing  until  the 
lion  is  tender.  Stir  onion  into  the  beans  and  set  the  salt  pork,  rind  up,  in  the 
liter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  1  hour.  Makes  6  servings. 
7  hold  or  freeze:  Mix  ahead.  Thaw  and  bake  as  directed. 


kERBRATEN    RAGOUT  «  < 

ariaate  3  pounds  beef  chuck,  cut  into  I"  cubes,  in  V2  cup  wine  vinegar,  '  2  cup 
Iter.  1  bay  leaf,  2  whole  cloves,  I  clove  garlic,  crushed,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  y% 
aspoon  pepper  for  1  hour.  Drain.  Saute  4  slices  bacon  in  a  Dutch-oven-type 
ensil.  Remove  and  crumble.  Brown  the  meat,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  bacon 
t.  Add  the  marinade  and  I  '  2  cups  beef  bouillon.  Simmer,  uncovered,  for 
■  minutes.  Season  with  I  tablespoon  chopped  parsley  and  a  pinch  mace.  Sim- 
er,  covered,  for  30  minutes.  Then  add  one  1-pound  can  onions  and  liquid  and 
;mall  carrots  cut  into  1"  pieces.  Cover  and  simmer  until  meat  is  almost  tender — 
out  30  minutes.  Add  I '  •>  cups  thawed,  frozen  peas  and  the  bacon.  Cover  and 
lok  another  10  minutes.  Skim.  Thicken  gravy  with  crushed  gingersnaps  to  de- 
ed consistency.  Makes  6  servings.  To  hold  or  freeze :  Remove  from  heat  before 
ing  peas.  Cool  and/or  freeze.  Thaw  and  heat  well  then  add  peas. 


lED  COD 

eshen  1  pound  salt  cod  by  soaking  overnight  in  water  to  cover.  Drain  and 
ver  with  water  again.  Heat  gently — do  not  boil— until  the  cod  is  tender, 
ange  the  water  several  times  during  the  heating.  There  should  be  no  salt  flavor 
en  the  cod  is  ready  to  use.  Saute  '  2  cup  minced  onion  in  2  tablespoons  butter, 
d  H  cup  finely  chopped  celery  and  cook  until  the  celery  is  tender.  Stir  in  1  Vi 
lespoons  flour,  1 '  2  teaspoons  curry  powder  and  1 '  2  cups  evaporated  milk 
xed  with  ra  cup  chicken  stock.  Simmer  until  thickened.  Saute  '2  cup  shred- 
1  or  flaked  coconut  in  2  teaspoons  butter  until  golden.  Set  aside.  Also,  saute 
lices  bacon  until  crisp.  Drain  on  paper  toweling  and  crush.  Add  the  cod  to 
sauce.  Simmer  gently  for  10  minutes.  Then  add  the  coconut,  1  teaspoon 
son  juice  and  a  dash  pepper.  Serve  over  rice,  garnished  w  ith  the  bacon.  Makes 
)  servings.  To  hold:  Freshen  cod  well  in  advance.  Refrigerate  until  needed. 


3 Easy- does -it  frostings 
-party  pretty- with 
Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes! 


Frostings  so  pretty  they  show  you  core  —  yet  they're  so  easy 
to  make  with  our  Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes.  You  just 
odd  woter  to  our  Fluffy  Frosting  Mixes  for  light,  elegant 
cooked  frostings  —  without  cooking.  Blend  butter  with  our 
Creamy  Frosting  Mixes  for  rich,  smooth,  buttery  frostings. 
We  guarantee  a  perfect*  frosting  —  homemade  perfect  — 
every  time! 


Betty  Crocker  Cherry  Fluff  Frosting  Mix 


Sea-Shell  Frosting!  The  bright  red  cherries  are  right  in  our  frosting  mix  pockoge!  Fill  and  frost 
cake.  Shape  shells  around  top  edge  of  coke  with  spatula.  Place  silver  dragees  in  shells  for  "pearls." 


Lazy-Daisy  Frosting!  A  special  shortening  in  the  mix  blends  instantly  with  the  butter  you  add  to 
give  you  a  buttery-good  chocolate  frosting.  Frost  coke.  Lazy-daisies  are  blanched  almond  halves- 


Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix 


r-^n rr'^v  ^^y;  V'^J^:-. ' 


Carnival  Frosting!  Our  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix  whips  right  up  into  stiff  snowy  peaks!  Fill  and 
frost  cake.  With  knife,  mark  design  on  frosting.  Sprinkle  confetti  candy  over  alternate  panels. 

*  PERFECT  1  Yes.  every  mix  we  malie  for  you  is  euaranteed  lo  come  out  perfect,  or  send  ttie  box  top  witli  a  letter 
describing  your  results  to  Betty  Crocker,  Boi  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back. 
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lA-DIES'  HOME  JO 


ACTIVE  VS.  PASSIVE  EXERCISE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  87 


YOU'RE  NEITHER  TOO  YOUNG 
NOR  TOO  OLD 

Age  should  be  no  deterrent  to  exercise.  Look 
at  pretty  Ginger  Rogers.  At  middle  age  she 
continues  to  have  a  fast  tennis  stroke  and  a 
figure  few  teen-agers  can  emulate.  Musical- 
comedy  star  Gwen  Verdon  (near  forty)  and 
Russian  ballerina  Ulanova  (past  fifty)  both 
have  figures,  and  perform  dance  routines,  that 
leave  the  average  woman  gasping  with  envy. 
At  the  direction  of  his  physicians.  President 
Eisenhower  (because  of  rather  than  despite  his 
heart  attack)  now  plays  more  golf  than  ever. 
And  Harry  Truman,  at  seventy-five,  briskly 
continues  his  famous  morning  walks  that  have 
kept  him  fit  and  trim. 

All  these  people  wisely  proceed  in  relation 
to  their  own  past  performances.  Naturally,  it  is 


inadvisable,  even  dangerous,  for  a  sedentary 
or  moderately  active  person,  no  matter  how 
young,  suddenly  to  take  up  a  strenuous  or 
taxing  sport.  If  you  have  reason  to  question 
the  amount  of  physical  activity  you  can  safely 
handle,  ask  your  doctor.  For  a  general  rule, 
one  doctor  suggests,  "Think  of  the  amount  of 
exercise  you  need  as  the  amount  that  enables 
you  to  do  the  things  you  want  and  need  to  do 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  still  have 
energy  to  spare." 

GET  THE  CHILDREN  INTO  THE  ACT 

It  is  not  enough  to  assume  vaguely  that 
young  folks  get  all  the  exercise  they  need  at 
school.  In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  study  of  122  classes  of  elemen- 


tary-school children  revealed  that  out  of  a 
thirty-minute  gym  period  the  average  child  got 
a  total  of  only  eight  minutes'  worth  of  purpose- 
ful activity.  The  other  twenty-two  were  devoted 
to  getting  to  and  from  gym,  changing  clothes, 
listening  to  instruction  and  awaiting  turn! 

It  is  very  possible  such  a  situation  does  not 
exist  in  your  children's  school.  Nevertheless, 
encouraging  children  to  keep  up  their  innate 
interest  in  exercise  cannot  begin  too  soon — 
and  is  a  job  every  loving  parent  should  under- 
take willingly  and  joyfully. 

Happily,  youngsters  have  a  multitude  of  fun 
exercises  from  which  to  choose.  In  addition  to 
the  sports  previously  mentioned,  there  are  foot- 
ball, basketball,  volleyball— let  the  boys  take 
their  pick.  For  girls,  ballet  and  modem  danc- 
ing, hula  hooping  and  rope  jumping  are  appeal- 


CAT  AMONG  THE  PIGEONS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67 


the  new  sports  pavilion  is  a  most  impressive 
sight." 

The  door  of  the  sports  pavilion  had  opened, 
and  a  bony  young  woman  with  ginger-colored 
hair  emerged.  She  gave  them  a  sharp  unfriendly 
stare  and  moved  rapidly  away. 

"That  must  be  the  new  games  mistress," 
said  Miss  Blake.  "How  uncouth!" 

"Not  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  the  staff," 
said  Miss  Rowan.  They  both  felt  quite  ruffled. 

Miss  Bulstrode's  sitting  room  had  windows 
looking  out  in  two  directions,  one  over  the 
drive  and  another  toward  a  bank  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. It  was  an  impressive  room,  and 
Miss  Bulstrode  was  an  impressive  woman.  She 
was  tall,  with  well-dressed  gray  hair,  gray  eyes 
with  plenty  of  humor  in  them,  and  a  firm 
mouth.  The  success  of  her  school— and 
Mcadowbank  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
schools  in  England— was  entirely  due  to  the 
personality  of  its  headmistress. 

She  was  standing  by  the  chimney  piece  lis- 
tening to  Mrs.  Cicrald  Hope's  slightly  whining 
voice.  With  great  foresight,  she  had  not  sug- 
gested that  Mrs.  Hope  should  sit  down. 

"Henrietta,  you  see,  is  very  highly  strung. 
Our  doctor  says  " 

Miss  Bulstrode  nodded  with  gentle  re- 
assurance. "You  need  have  no  anxiety,  Mrs. 
Hope.  Miss  Rowan,  a  member  of  our  staff,  is 
a  fully  trained  psychologist.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised, I'm  sure,  at  the  change  you'll  find  in 
Henrietta  after  a  term  or  two  here." 

"Oh,  I  know.  You  did  wonders  for  the 
Lambeth  child — absolutely  wonders!" 

"Don't  worry  at  all.  Ah,  here  is  Henrietta 
waiting  for  you."  She  looked  with  approval  at 
Henrietta,  a  nice,  intelligent  child  if  ever  there 
was  one.  "Margaret,  take  Henrietta  Hope  to 
Miss  Johnson." 

The  next  arrivals  were  prefaced  by  such  a 
gust  of  expensive  perfume  as  almost  to  knock 
Miss  Bulstrode  backward  as  she  greeted  the 
exquisitely  dressed  dark-skinned  woman. 

"Encliante.  madamc." 

Madame  giggled  very  prettily. 

The  big  bearded  man  in  Oriental  dress  took 
Miss  Bulstrode's  hand,  bowed  over  it,  and 
said,  "1  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  you  the 
Princess  Shaista." 

Miss  Bulstrode  knew  all  about  her  new 
pupil  who  had  just  come  from  a  school  in 
Switzerland,  but  was  a  little  hazy  as  to  who  it 
was  escorting  her.  As  usual  when  in  doubt, 
she  used  that  useful  title  Excellence,  and  as- 
sured him  that  Princess  Shaista  would  have 
the  best  of  care. 

Shaista  was  smiling  politely.  She  also  was 
fashionably  dressed  and  perfumed.  Her  age, 
Miss  Bulstrode  knew,  was  fifteen,  but  she 
looked  older— quite  mature.  Miss  Bulstrode 
spoke  to  her  about  her  projected  studies  and 
was  relieved  to  find  that  she  answered  in  ex- 
cellent English  and  without  giggling.  Com- 
pliments were  uttered  on  both  sides  and  then 
the  room  was  empty  again. 

The  next  comers  were  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  her 
daughter  Julia.  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  an  agreeable 


young  woman  in  the  late  thirties  with  sandy 
hair,  freckles  and  an  unbecoming  hat.  Julia 
was  a  plain,  freckled  child,  with  an  intelligent 
forehead  and  an  air  of  good  humor. 

The  preliminaries  were  quickly  gone 
through  and  Julia  was  dispatched  via  Mar- 
garet to  Miss  Johnson. 

Miss  Bulstrode  turned  smilingly  to  Mrs. 
Upjohn.  "Is  there  anything  special  you  want 
to  tell  me  about  Julia?" 

Mrs.  Upjohn  replied  cheerfully,  "Oh  no,  I 
don't  think  so.  Julia's  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
child.  It's  wonderful  for  her  to  be  able  to  come 
here.  My  aunt's  paying  for  it;  I  couldn't  af- 
ford it  myself.  But  Em  awfully  pleased  about 
it.  And  so  is  Julia."  She  moved  to  the  window 
as  she  said  enviously,  "How  lovely  your  gar- 
den is.  You  must  have  lots  of  real  gardeners." 

"We  had  three,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode,  "but 
just  now  we're  shorthanded  except  for  local 
labor." 

"Of  course  the  trouble  nowadays,"  said 
Mrs.  Upjohn,  "is  that  what  one  calls  a  gar- 
dener usually  isn't  a  gardener.  I  sometimes 
think   Why,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Upjohn, 


Let  non*  falter  who  thinkt  he  \% 

right.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Still  gazing  out  the  window,  "how  ex- 
traordinary!" 

Miss  Bulstrode  paid  less  attention  to  this 
exclamation  than  she  should  have  done,  for 
she  had  glanced  out  the  other  window  and 
perceived  a  highly  unwelcome  sight :  Lady 
Veronica  Carlton-Sandways,  weaving  her  way 
along  the  path,  her  large  black  velvet  hat  on 
one  side,  clearly  in  a  state  of  advanced  in- 
toxication. 

Lady  Veronica  was  not  an  unknown  hazard. 
She  was  a  charming  woman,  deeply  attached 
to  her  twin  daughters;  but  unfortunately,  at 
unpredictable  intervals,  she  was  not  herself. 
Her  husband.  Major  Carlton-Sandways,  coped 
fairly  well.  A  cousin  lived  with  them,  who  was 
usually  at  hand  to  keep  an  eye  on  Lady 
Veronica.  But  there  were  times  when  Lady 
Veronica  gave  the  well-wishers  the  slip. 

Miss  Bulstrode  was  reviewing  various 
courses  of  action.  Suddenly,  an  answer  to 
prayer,  Miss  Chadwick  appeared  at  a  brisk 
trot,  slightly  out  of  breath.  Faithful  Chaddy, 
thought  Miss  Bulstrode.  Adroitly  she  turned 
Lady  Veronica's  unsteady  footsteps,  leading 
her  away  from  the  house. 

Miss  Bulstrode  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  She 
turned  with  a  sigh  and  a  sense  of  guilt  to  Mrs. 
Upjohn,  who  had  been  talking  for  some  time. 
".  .  .  though,  of  course,"  she  was  saying, 
"never  real  cloak-and-dagger  stuff.  But  it  was 
exciting  sometimes  and  it  was  often  quite 
funny — all  the  secret  agents  following  each 
other  round  and  round  Geneva.  I  wasn't  mar- 
ried then,  of  course."  She  slopped  abruptly 


with  an  apologetic  and  friendly  smile.  "I'm 
sorry  I've  been  talking  so  much.  When  you've 
such  lots  of  people  to  see."  She  held  out  a 
hand,  said  good-by  and  departed. 

Miss  Bulstrode  stood  frowning  for  a  mo- 
ment. Without  knowing  exactly  why,  she  felt 
uneasy.  Some  instinct  warned  her  that  she  had 
missed  something  that  might  be  important. 

She  brushed  the  feeling  aside.  There  was 
nothing  to  tell  her  that  within  a  few  weeks 
Meadowbank  would  be  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
trouble;  that  disorder,  confusion  and  murder 
would  reign  there,  that  already  certain  events 
had  been  set  in  motion  

About  two  months  earlier  than  the  first  day 
of  the  term  at  Meadowbank,  events  had  taken 
place  which  were  to  have  repercussions  in  that 
celebrated  girls'  school. 

In  the  palace  at  Ramat,  two  young  men  sat 
smoking.  One  was  dark  with  a  smooth  olive 
face  and  large  melancholy  eyes.  He  was  Prince 
Ali  Yusuf,  hereditary  Sheik  of  Ramat,  which, 
though  small,  was  one  of  the  richest  states  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  other  young  man  was 
sandy-haired  and  freckled,  and  more  or  less 
penniless  except  for  the  handsome  salary  he 
drew  as  private  pilot  to  His  Highness  Prince 
Ali  Yusuf.  They  had  been  at  the  same  school 
and  had  been  friends  ever  since. 

"They  shot  at  us.  Bob,"  said  Prince  Ali  al- 
most incredulously.  "They  meant  to  bring  us 
down." 

"They  meant  it  all  right,"  said  Bob  grimly. 
"The  truth  is,  Ali,  you  should  have  got  out  two 
weeks  ago." 

"One  doesn't  like  to  run  away,"  said  the 
ruler  of  Ramat. 

"Couldn't  the  embassy  do  something?" 

Ali  Yusuf  flushed  angrily.  "Take  refuge  in 
your  embassy?  Never.  The  extremists  wouldn't 
respect  diplomatic  immunity.  Besides,  the  chief 
accusation  against  me  is  of  being  pro-West- 
ern." He  sighed.  "It  is  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand. My  grandfather  was  a  cruel  man.  a  real 
tyrant.  And  yet — he  is  a  legend !  Admired !  Re- 
spected !  And  I?  What  have  I  done?  Built  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  housing — all  the  things 
people  are  said  to  want.  Would  they  prefer  a 
reign  of  terror  like  my  grandfather's?" 

"I  expect  so,"  said  Bob  Rawlinson.  "Seems 
a  bit  unfair,  but  there  it  is.  He  put  up  a  show — 
I  suppose  that's  it  really.  He  was — sort  of — 
dramatic.  The  thing  is  how  we're  going  to  get 
you  out  of  here.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  army 
you  can  really  trust?" 

Slowly  Prince  Ali  Yusuf  shook  his  head.  "A 
fortnight  ago  I  should  have  said  'Yes.'  Now,  I 
do  not  know.  There  are  spies  everywhere." 

"Even  down  at  the  hangars  "  Bob 

broke  ofT.  "Old  Achmed's  all  right.  He  found 
one  of  the  mechanics  trying  to  tamper  with  the 
plane — one  of  the  men  we'd  have  sworn  were 
absolutely  trustworthy.  Look,  Ali,  if  we're 
going  to  get  you  away,  it  will  have  to  be  soon." 

"I  know.  I  think  —  I  am  quite  certain  now — 
that  if  I  stay  I  shall  be  killed."  He  spoke  with- 
out emotion  or  any  kind  of  panic.  "I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  running  away.  But  I  do  not  in 
the  least  want  to  be  a  martyr,  and  be  cut  to 


ing.  Hiking,  camping  in  rugged  "pioneersty 
games  or  sports  that  involve  climbing,  leapij! 
jumping  and  skipping  are  all  excellent. 

When  exercise  is  continued  regularly  dui| 
adolescence,  it  can  be  the  preventive  as  wel 
the  cure  for  many  typically  teen-age  problei 
Sufficient  activity  helps  keep  complex! i 
clear,  improves  posture  and  grace  of  mc; 
ment,  increases  poise,  steps  up  social  life— ( 
at  the  same  time  gives  a  child  needed  streHl 
to  grow  on. 

In  summing  up  the  importance  of  ac'< 
exercise,  no  matter  what  your  age,  one  do  ) 
says,  "There  is  a  psychological  plus  invol  J 
A  person  can  feel  he  is  creating  something 
his  own.  As  with  all  forms  of  endeavor  i 
achievement,  it  is  excitingly  rewarding  to^n 
you  can  do  it  yourself!"  t 


pieces  by  a  mob.  We  will  make  the  attei 
When?" 

Bob  shrugged.  "Sooner  the  better.  I 
about  saying  you're  going  to  inspect  the' 
road  construction  out  at  Al  Jasar?  Go 
afternoon.  We  can't  take  any  baggage 
course.  It's  got  to  be  quite  impromptu." 

"There  is  nothing  I  wish  to  take  with  r 
except  one  thing."  He  smiled,  and  sudd 
the  smile  altered  his  face  and  made  a  difft 
person  of  him.  His  hand  went  inside  his 
and  fumbled.  Then  he  held  out  a  little  le£ 
bag,  untied  the  neck  and  poured  the  con 
on  the  table. 

Bob  held  his  breath  for  a  moment,  thei 
pelled  it  in  a  soft  whistle.  "Are  they  real 

Ali  looked  amused.  "Of  course  they  are 
Most  of  them  belonged  to  my  father.  ' 
have  come  from  many  places,  bought  foi 
family  by  men  we  can  trust."  He  added 
matter-of-fact  voice,  "They  are  worth  a 
day's  prices  about  three  quarters  of  a  milli 

Bob  picked  up  the  stones,  let  them 
through  his  fingers.  "It's  fantastic.  Li 
fairy  tale." 

"Yes."  The  dark  young  man  nodded. ' 
not  want  those  stones  to  fall  into  the  han 
my  enemies.  I  may  not  live  to  reach  th( 
strip  this  afternoon.  Take  the  stones 
arrange  somehow  to  get  them  out  ol 
country." 

"But  look  here,  Ali,  I  haven't  the  first 
how  to  set  about  such  a  thing." 

Ali  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "You 
common  sense.  And  you  aie  honest.  I  wil 
you  the  name  and  address  of  a  man  who 
with  such  matters  for  me— that  is,  in  c 
should  not  survive.  I  do  not  want  those  s 
taken  from  my  dead  body.  For  the  rest  - 
He  shrugged.  "It  is  as  I  have  said.  All  w 
as  Allah  wills." 

Bob  Rawlinson  walked  down  the  cro 
main  street  of  Ramat,  his  mind  still  d 
Where  was  he  going?  What  was  he  plann 
do?  He  had  no  idea.  And  time  was  shot 

The  main  street  was  like  most  main  s 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  was  a  mixture  of  sq 
and  magnificence.  Banks  reared  their 
newly  built  magnificence.  Innumerable 
shops  presented  a  collection  of  cheap  g 
Bob,  still  walking  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  ti 
into  a  native  cafe  and  ordered  lemon  t© 

The  atmosphere  of  the  cafe  was  soothi 
was  a  good  place  to  sit  and  think.  And  h 
to  think.  Jewels  worth  three  quarters 
million  had  been  handed  to  him  and  ith 
to  him  to  devise  some  plan  of  getting  thC' 
of  the  country. 

He  thought  of  the  embassy.  No,  he  co 
involve  the  embassy.  What  he  needec 
some  perfectly  ordinary  person  who  was 
ing  the  country  in  some  perfectly  ordinar ! 
A  businessman  or  a  tourist  would  be  hi 

Suddenly  Bob  kicked  himself  for  :i  " 
Joan,  of  course.  His  sister,  Joan  Sulclitfc 
had  been  out  here  for  two  months  wiiti 
daughter,  Jennifer.  They  were  going  b:i  ' 
"long  sea"  in  four  or  five  days. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  124 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  122 

Wait  a  minute,  though.  Couid  he  trust  Joan? 
Her  honesty,  yes.  But  her  discretion?  Regretfully 
Bob  shook  his  head.  Joan  had  never  been  able  to 
keep  a  thing  to  herself,  though  she  was  always  in- 
censed if  one  told  her  so.  Joan,  then,  mu.stn't 
know  what  she  was  taking.  He'd  make  the  stones 
into  an  innocent-looking  parcel.  Tell  her  some 
story. 

Bob  glanced  at  his  watch  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
Time  was  getting  on. 


He  strode  along  the  street  oblivious  of  the  mid- 
day heat.  Everything  seemed  so  normal.  Only  in 
the  palace  was  one  conscious  of  the  banked  fires, 
of  the  spying,  the  whispers.  A  coup  d'etat  would 
certainly  be  attempted.  Would  it  succeed  or  fail? 

Bob  frowned  as  he  turned  into  Ramat's  leading 
hotel.  The  clerk  behind  the  desk  beamed  at  him. 

"Good  morning,  sir.  You  want  your  sister? 
She  has  gone  for  a  picnic  with  the  little  girl." 

"A  picnic?"  Bob  was  taken  aback — of  all  the 
silly  times  to  go  for  a  picnic. 


"With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurst  from  the  oil  com- 
pany," said  the  clerk.  "They  have  gone  to  the 
Kalat  Diwa  dam." 

Bob  swore  under  his  breath.  Joan  wouldn't  be 
home  for  hours. 

"I'll  go  up  to  her  room,"  he  said  and  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  key  which  the  clerk  gave  him. 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in.  The  room 
was  in  its  usual  confusion.  Joan  SutcliflFe  was  not 
a  tidy  woman.  Golf  clubs  lay  across  a  chair,  tennis 
rackets  on  the  bed. 
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Bob  looked  round  him,  at  the  su 
cases  and  the  zip  bags.  He  wouldn't 
able  to  see  Joan  before  flying  Ali  oi 
He  could  parcel  up  the  stuff  and  lea 

it  with  a  note          But  almost  ii 

mediately  he  shook  his  head.  He  km 
quite  well  that  if  he  left  a  parcel  anc 
note,  the  note  would  be  read  and  t 
parcel  opened. 

Time  .  .  .  time.  He  had  no  time. 

Three  quarters  of  a  million  in  p 
cious  stones  in  his  trousers  pocket 

He  looked  round  the  room. 

Then,  with  a  grin,  he  fished  ( 
from  his  pocket  the  little  tool  kit 
always  carried.  His  niece  Jennifer  hi 
some  plasticine,  he  noted ;  that  woi 
help. 

He  worked  quickly  and  skillfu, 
Once  he  looked  up,  suspicious;  i 
eyes  going  to  the  open  windowjf, 
there  was  no  balcony  outside  ti 
room.  It  was  just  his  nerves  that  H 
made  him  feel  that  someone  \i 
watching. 

He  finished  his  task  and  noddeci 
approval.  Nobody  would  notice  w( 
he  had  done— he  felt  sure  of  tt. 
Certainly  not  Jennifer. 

He  swept  up  all  evidences  of  his  I 
and  put  them  into  his  pocket.  There 
hesitated,  looking  round.  He  n't 
leave  a  note  for  Joan.  But  what  cod 
he  say? 

Then  his  brow  cleared.  There  s 
another  way  of  doing  it.  Divert  >  ■ 
tion  from  Joan— leave  an  ordii  y 
everyday  note.  Then  leave  a  mes;e 
with  someone  else  to  be  given  to  J  n 
in  England.  He  wrote  rapidly: 

Dear  Joan:  Dropped  in  to  ask  if  yi  d 
care  to  play  a  round  of  golf  this  ever 
but  if  you've  been  up  to  the  dam,  y(  II 
probably  be  dead  to  the  world.  Vu 
about  tomorrow?  Five  o'clock  at  le 
club.  Yours, 

B( 

He  thought  for  a  minute  or  I), 
then  crossed  to  the  telephone  and  ( 'e 
the  number  of  the  British  embay. 
Presently  he  was  connected  with  i- 
mundson,  the  third  secretary. 

"John?  Bob  Rawlinson.  Can  lU 
meet  me  somewhere  when  you  get  fl 
It's  important.  .  .  .  Well,  actually 's 
a  girl."  He  gave  an  embarra'-d 
cough.  "She's  wonderful,  out  of  ii 
world.  Only  it's  a  bit  tricky." 

Edmundson's  voice,  soundj 
slightly  disapproving,  said,  "Rey 
Bob,  you  and  your  girls.  All  right, 'C 
o'clock?"  and  rang  off.  Bob  hearcK 
little  echoing  click  as  whoever  u 
been  listening  in  replaced  the  recet 

Good  old  Edmundson.  Since  al  .4 
ephones  in  Ramat  had  been  tapd 
Bob  and  John  Edmundson  K 
worked  out  a  little  code.  A  wond  "u 
girl  who  was  "out  of  this  wcJ' 
meant  something  urgent  and  n 
portant. 

Edmundson  would  pick  him  i  ii 
his  car  outside  the  new  Mercht 
Bank  at  two  o'clock  and  he'd  tel  d 
mundson  of  the  hiding  place.  Tellill 
that  Joan  didn't  know  about  it.  Gni 
by  the  long  sea  route,  Joan  and  Jiii 
fcr  wouldn't  be  back  in  Englan(b 
six  weeks.  By  that  time  Ali  Yu 
might  be  in  Europe,  or  he  anc  Jl 
might  both  be  dead.  He  would  tel  d 
mundson  enough,  but  not  too  n'^ 

Bob  took  a  last  look  round  l» 
room.  It  looked  exactly  the  sK 
peaceful,  untidy,  domestic.  The  il,' 
thing  added  was  his  harmless  not* 
Joan.  He  propped  it  up  on  the  'I' 
and  went  out. 

The  woman  in  the  room  ne  n 
that  occupied  by  Joan  Sutcliffe  stc  " 
back  from  the  balcony.  There  v. 
mirror  in  her  hand. 

She  had  gone  out  on  the  bai  n; 
originally  to  examine  more  clos^J 
single  hair  that  had  had  the  aud" 
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0  spring  up  on  her  chin.  She  dealt  with  it  with 
weezers,  then  subjected  her  face  to  a  minute 
crutiny  in  the  clear  sunlight. 

It  was  then  that  she  saw  something  else.  The 
ngle  at  which  she  was  holding  her  mirror  was 
uch  that  it  reflected  the  mirror  of  the  wardrobe 

1  the  room  next  to  hers.  In  that  mirror  she 
aw  a  man  doing  something  very  curious. 

She  stood  motionless,  watching.  If  he  had 
limed  he  might  have  caught  sight  of  her  mir- 
or  in  the  wardrobe  mirror,  but  he  was  too 
bsorbed. 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  wrote  a  note 
'hich  he  propped  up  on  the  table.  Then  he 
lOved  out  of  her  line  of  vision,  but  she  could 
iear  enough  to  realize  that  he  was  making  a 
lilephone  call.  Then  she  heard  the  door  close. 

The  woman  waited  a  few  minutes.  Then  she 
Ipened  her  door,  slipped  quickly  to  the  door 
f  the  next  room.  It  was  locked,  but  she  had 
<pected  that.  The  hairpin  she  had  with  her 
ad  the  blade  of  a  small  knife  did  the  job 
uickly. 

She  went  in,  pushing  the  door  to  behind  her. 
he  picked  up  the  note  and  read  it,  frowning, 
he  was  disturbed  by  voices  from  the  terrace 
jlow. 

On  the  terrace,  Joan  Sutcliffe,  accompanied 
/  her  daughter  Jennifer,  was  telling  an 
iihappy-looking  Englishman  from  the  British 
insulate  just  what  she  thought  of  the  arrange- 
lents  he  had  come  to  make. 
"But  it's  absurd!  I  never  heard  such  non- 
nse.  It's  all  a  lot  of  panicky  fuss." 
We  hope  so,  Mrs.  Sutclifl'e.  But  H.  E.  feels 

at  the  responsibility  is  such  " 

Mrs.  Sutcliffe  cut  him  short.  "We've  a  lot  of 
iggage,  you  know.  I  really  must  decline 
alter  all  my  arrangements  and  be  flown 
England  in  this  silly  flurry." 
The  unhappy-looking  man  said  encourag- 
gly  that  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  and  her  daughter 
uld  be  flown  not  to  England  but  to  Aden, 
catch  their  boat  there. 
With  OLir  baggage?" 
Yes,  that  can  be  arranged." 
Oh,  well."  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  capitulated.  "I 
ppose  we'd  better  pack." 


id 


The  woman  in  the  bedroom  took  a  glance 
at  the  address  on  a  luggage  label  on  one  of 
the  suitcases.  Then  she  slipped  out  of  the  room 
and  back  into  her  own  just  as  Mrs.  Sutcliffe 
turned  the  corner  of  the  corridor. 

Six  weeks  later  a  young  man  tapped  dis- 
creetly on  the  door  of  a  room  in  Bloomsbury 
and  was  told  to  come  in.  It  was  a  small  room. 
Behind  a  desk,  slumped  in  a  chair,  sat  a  fat, 
middle-aged  man  wearing  a  crumpled  suit. 

"Well?"  said  the  fat  man  testily.  "What  is  it 
now,  eh?" 

It  was  said  of  Colonel  Pikeaway  that  his 
eyes  were  always  just  closing  in  sleep  or  just 
opening  after  sleep.  It  was  also  said  that  his 
name  was  not  Pikeaway  and  that  he  was  not  a 
colonel.  But  some  people  will  say  anything! 

"Edmundson,  from  the  F.  O.,  is  here,  sir." 

"Oh,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway.  "Third  sec- 
retary at  our  embassy  in  Ramat  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  I  suppose  I'd  better  see  him." 
He  pulled  himself  into  an  upright  position. 

Mr.  Edmundson  was  a  tall,  fair  young  man, 
very  correctly  dressed  with  manners  to  match. 
"Colonel  Pikeaway?  I'm  John  Edmundson. 
They  said  you — er — might  want  to  see  me." 

"Did  they?  Well,  they  should  know,"  said 
Colonel  Pikeaway.  "Siddown.  You  were  in 
Ramat  at  the  time  of  the  revolution?" 

"Yes.  A  nasty  business." 

"You  were  a  friend  of  Bob  Rawlinson's, 
weren't  you?" 

"I  know  him  fairly  well,  yes." 

"Wrong  tense,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway. 
"He's  dead." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know.  But  I  wasn't  sure  " 

"You  don't  have  to  take  pains  to  be  discreet 
here,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway.  "We  know  ev- 
erything here.  Or  if  we  don't,  we  pretend  we 
do.  Rawlinson  flew  Ali  Yusuf  out  of  Ramat  on 
the  day  of  the  revolution.  Wreckage  of  a  plane 
has  been  found  in  the  Arolez  Mountains.  Two 
bodies.  News  will  be  released  to  the  press 
tomorrow." 

"Very  sad,  the  whole  thing,"  said  Edmund- 
son. "Prince  Ali  Yusuf  would  have  made  a 
most  enlightened  ruler." 


"That's  what  probably  did  the  poor  chap 
in,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway.  "We've  been 
asked  to  make  certain  .  .  .  inquiries.  You've 
heard,  perhaps,  that  nothing  of  value  was 
found  on  the  bodies,  or  among  the  wreckage. 
Did  Bob  Rawlinson  say  anything  to  you  before 
he  flew  out  of  Ramat?  He  was  in  All's  confi- 
dence if  anyone  was.  Did  he  say  anything?" 

"As  to  what,  sir?" 

Colonel  Pikeaway  stared  hard  at  him  and 
scratched  his  ear.  "Oh,  all  right,"  he  grum- 
bled. "If  you  don't  know  what  I'm  talking 
about,  you  don't,  and  there  it  is." 

"I  think  there  was  something" — Edmund- 
son spoke  cautiously— "something  important 
that  Bob  might  have  wanted  to  tell  me." 


POSITIVE:  mistaken  at  the  top  of 
one's  voice.  Ambrose  bierce 


"Ah,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  has  at  last  pulled  a  cork  out  of 
a  bottle.  "Let's  have  what  you  know." 

"It's  very  little,  sir.  Bob  and  1  had  a  kind  of 
simple  code.  We'd  cottoned  on  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  telephones  in  Ramat  were  being  tapped. 
So  if  one  of  us  rang  the  other  up  and  men- 
tioned a  girl  or  girls  using  the  term  'out  of  this 
world,'  it  meant  something  was  up!  Bob  rang 
me,  using  those  terms,  the  day  the  whole  show 
started.  1  was  to  meet  him,  but  rioting  broke 
out  and  the  police  closed  the  road.  1  couldn't 
make  contact  with  Bob  or  he  with  me.  He  flew 
Ali  out  that  same  afternoon." 

"I  see,"  said  Pikeaway.  "No  idea  where  he 
was  telephoning  from?" 

"No.  Il  might  have  been  anywhere." 

"Pity."  He  paused  and  then  threw  out 
casually.  "Do  you  know  Mrs.  Sutcliffe?" 

"You  mean  Bob's  sister?  I  met  her  out  there. 
I  don't  know  her  well." 

"Were  she  and  Bob  Rawlinson  very  close?" 


Edmundson  considered.  "No,  I  shouldn't 
say  so.  She  was  a  good  deal  older  than  he  was, 
and  he  didn't  much  like  his  brother-in-law — 
always  referred  to  him  as  a  pompous  ass." 

"So  he  is!  One  of  our  prominent  industrial- 
ists— and  how  pompous  they  can  get!  Well, 
Mrs.  Sutcliffe  and  her  daughter  dock  at  Til- 
bury on  the  Eastern  Queen  tomorrow." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then,  as 
though  having  come  to  a  decision,  he  held  out 
his  hand.  "Very  good  of  you  to  come." 

"I'm  only  sorry  I've  been  of  such  little  use. 
You're  sure  that  there's  nothing  I  can  do?" 

"No.  No.  I'm  afraid  not." 

John  Edmundson  went  out.  The  discreet 
young  man  came  back. 

"Thought  I  might  have  sent  him  to  Tilbury 
to  break  the  news  to  the  sister,"  said  Pikeaway. 
"But  I  decided  against  it.  Inelastic  type.  I'll 
send  What's-his-name." 

"Derek?" 

"That's  right."  Colonel  Pikeaway  nodded 
approval.  "Send  along  Ronnie  first." 

Colonel  Pikeaway  was  apparently  just  going 
off  to  sleep  again  when  the  young  man  called 
Ronnie  entered  the  room.  Colonel  Pikeaway 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"How'd  you  like  to  penetrate  into  a  girls* 
school?"  he  asked. 

"A  girls'  school?"  The  young  man  lifted  his 
eyebrows.  "What  are  they  up  to?" 

"Very  superior  school.  Meadowbank.  Prin- 
cess Shaista,  cousin  of  the  late  Prince  Ali  Yusuf 
of  Ramat,  goes  there  this  next  term." 

"What  do  I  do?  Abduct  her?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  think  it  possible  she  may 
become  a  focus  of  interest  in  the  near  future.  I 
want  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  developments." 

The  young  man  nodded.  "And  how  do  1  get 
in  to  watch?  Shall  I  be  the  drawing  master?" 

Colonel  Pikeaway  looked  at  him  in  a  con- 
sidering manner.  "1  think  I'll  make  you  a 
gardener." 

"Is  there  a  job  as  gardener  at  Meadow- 
bank?" 

"Sure  to  be,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway.  "Ev- 
ery garden  in  England  is  short-staffed.  I'll 
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write  you  some  nice  testimonials."  He  drew  a 
sheet  of  paper  toward  him.  "What  do  you 
fancy  as  a  name?" 

"Adam  would  seem  appropriate." 

"Last  name?" 

"How  about  Eden?" 

"I'm  not  sure  I  like  the  way  your  mind  is 
running.  Adam  Goodman  will  do.  Go  and 
work  out  your  past  history  with  Jenson  and 
then  get  cracking."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"Robinson  ought  to  be  here  by  now." 

Adam — to  give  him  his  new  name — stopped 
as  he  was  moving  to  the  door.  "Robinson?" 
he  asked  curiously.  "Who  is  he  really?" 

"His  name,"  said  Colonel  Pikeaway,  "is 
Mr.  Robinson.  That's  all  I  know,  and  that's  all 
anybody  knows." 

The  man  who  came  into  the  room  did  not 
look  as  though  his  name  was,  or  could  ever 
have  been,  Robinson.  It  might  have  been 
Demetrius,  or  Isaacstein,  or  Perenna— though 
not  one  or  the  other  in  particular.  What  did 
seem  highly  unlikely  was  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman called  Robinson.  He  was  fat  and  well 
dressed,  with  a  yellow  face,  melancholy  dark 
yes,  a  broad  forehead,  and  a  generous  mouth 
hat  displayed  very  white  teeth.  His  hands  were 
>vell  shaped  and  beautifully  kept.  His  voice  was 
English  with  no  trace  of  accent. 

He  and  Colonel  Pikeaway  greeted  each 
jther  rather  in  the  manner  of  two  reigning 
nonarchs.  Then,  as  Mr.  Robinson  accepted  a 
igar,  Colonel  Pikeaway  said,  "It  is  very  good 
)f  you  to  offer  to  help  us." 
Mr.  Robinson  lit  his  cigar.  "My  dear  fellow. 

just  thought  I  hear  things,  you  know.  1 

now  a  lot  of  people,  and  they  tell  me  things, 
don't  know  why." 

Colonel  Pikeaway  did  not  coPiiment  on  the 
eason  why.  He  said,  "I  gather  you've  heard 
hat  Prince  Ali  Yusuf's  plane  has  been  found?" 

"Wednesday  of  last  week,"  said  Mr.  Robin- 
on.  "Young  Rawlinson  was  the  pilot.  But  the 
rash  wasn't  due  to  any  error  on  Rawlinson's 
lart.  The  plane  had  been  tampered  with — by  a 
ertain  Achmed,  senior  mechanic.  He's  got  a 
jcrative  job  with  the  new  regime  now." 

"So  it  was  sabotage!  We  didn't  know  for 
Lire." 

"Yes.  That  poor  young  man — Ali  Yusuf,  I 
lean — was  ill  equipped  to  cope  with  corrup- 
on  and  treachery.  But  we  do  not  concern 
urselves  with  him  now,  do  we?  Nothing  is  so 
ead  as  a  dead  king.  We  are  both  concerned 
ith  what  dead  kings  leave  behind  them." 

"Which  is?" 

Mr.  Robinson  shrugged.  "A  substantial 
ank  balance  in  Geneva,  a  modest  balance  in 
ondon,  considerable  assets  in  his  own  coun- 
y  now  taken  over  by  the  glorious  new 

gime,  and  finally  a  small  personal  item." 

"Small?" 

"These  things  are  relative.  Small  in  bulk, 
andy  to  carry  upon  the  person." 
"They  weren't  on  Ali  Yusuf's  person,  as  far 
>  we  know." 

"No.  Because  he  had  handed  them  over  to 

lung  Rawlinson."  •■  ■ 

"Afe  you  sure  of  that?" 

"Well,  one  is  never  sure,"  said  Mr.  Robin- 

in  apologetically.  "But  there  was  a  very 
Wrong  rumor  to  that  effect." 
I'  "They  weren't  on  young  Rawlinson's  person 
either.'" 


"In  that  case  they  must  have  been  got  out  of 
the  country  by  some  other  means." 

"What  other  means?  Have  you  any  idea?" 

"Rawlinson  went  to  a  cafe  after  he  received 
the  jewels.  He  was  not  seen  to  speak  to  anyone 
or  approach  anyone  while  he  was  there.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Ritz  Savoy  Hotel  where  his  sis- 
ter was  staying.  He  went  to  her  room  and  was 
there  for  about  twenty  minutes.  She  herself  was 
out.  He  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  the  Mer- 
chants Bank  where  he  cashed  a  check.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  bank  a  disturbance  was  be- 
ginning. Rawlinson  went  straight  to  the  air- 
strip where,  in  company  with  Sergeant 
Achmed,  he  went  over  the  plane. 

"Ali  Yusuf  drove  out  to  see  the  new  road 
construction,  stopped  his  car  at  the  airstrip, 
joined  Rawlinson.  They  took  off  and  did  not 
return." 

"And  your  deductions  from  that?" 

■•My  dear  fellow,  the  same  as  yours.  Why 
did  Bob  Rawlinson  spend  twenty  minutes  in 
his  sister's  room?  He  left  a  note  which  would 
have  taken  three  minutes  to  scribble." 

You  are  suggesting  that  he  concealed  the 
jewels  among  his  sister's  belongings?" 

"It  seems  indicated,  does  it  not?  Mrs.  Sut- 
cliffe  arrives  at  Tilbury,  I  believe,  tomorrow." 

Pikeaway  nodded. 

"Look  after  her,"  said  Mr.  Robinson.  "If 
she  has  the  jewels,  she  will  be  in  danger.  There 
are  people  interested.  Various  undesirable 
people,  if  you  understand  me." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Pikeaway  grimly. 
"Have  you  yourself  any — er — special  interest 
in  the  matter?" 

"I  represent  a  certain  group  of  interests," 
said  Mr.  Robinson.  His  voice  was  faintly  re- 
proachful. "Some  of  the  stones  were  supplied 
by  my  syndicate  to  his  late  Highness.  The 
group  of  people  I  represent  who  are  interested 
in  the  recovery  of  the  stones  would,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  have  had  the  approval  of  the 
late  owner.  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  more.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  who  occupied  the  rooms 
on  either  side  of  the  room  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Sutcliffe  and  her  daughter?" 

Colonel  Pikeaway  looked  vague.  "Let  me 
see.  I  believe  on  the  left  was  Sefiora  Angelica 
da  Toredo,  a  Spanish— er — dancer  appearing 
at  the  local  cabaret.  Perhaps  not  strictly 
Spanish,  but  popular  with  the  clientele.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  group  of  schoolteachers." 

Mr.  Robinson  beamed  approvingly.  "You 
are  always  the  same.  I  come  to  tell  you  things, 
but  nearly  always  you  know  them  already. 
Between  us  we  know  a  good  deal."  Their  eyes 
met.  "I  hope,"  Mr.  Robinson  said,  rising, 
"that  we  know  enough." 

"Really!"  said  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  as  she  looked 
out  her  hotel  window,  "I  don't  see  why  it  al- 
ways has  to  rain  when  one  comes  back  to 
England." 

"I  think  it's  lovely  to  be  back,"  said  Jenni- 
fer. "Hearing  everyone  talk  English.  And  we'll 
be  able  to  have  a  really  good  tea." 

"I  wish  you  weren't  so  insular,  darling," 
said  Mrs.  Sutcliffe.  "What's  the  good  of  my 
taking  you  abroad?  Now  do  get  out  of  the 
way  and  let  me  make  sure  they've  brought  up 
all  the  luggage.  I'm  sure  if  I  hadn't  kept  an  eye 
on  things  that  man  would  have  gone  off  with 
my  green  zip  bag  at  Tilbury." 
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"Oh,  you're  always  thinking  things  like 
that,  mother,"  said  Jennifer.  "You  think  ev- 
erybody you  meet's  dishonest." 

"Most  of  them  are,"  said  Mrs.  Sutcliffe 
grimly.  "Now  let  me  count.  That's  the  big 
green  suitcase  and  the  black  one,  and  the  two 
small  brown  and  the  zip  bag  and  the  golf  clubs 
and  rackets  and  the  holdall  and  the  canvas 
suitcase — and  where's  the  green  bag?  Oh, 
there  it  is.  And  that  tin  trunk  we  bought  to  put 
the  extra  things  in — one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six;  yes,  all  fourteen  things  are  here." 

"Can't  we  have  tea  now?  I'm  very  hungry." 

"All  right,  all  right.  Can  you  go  down  by 
yourself  and  order  it?" 


"Good  gracious,  mummy,"  said  Jennifer, 
"what  age  do  you  think  I  am?"  She  went  out 
scornfully. 

The  telephone  rang.  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  went  to  it 
and  picked  up  the  receiver.  "Hullo.  .  .  .  Yes, 
Mrs.  Sutcliffe  speaking." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  Mrs.  Sut- 
cliffe said,  "Just  one  moment,"  and  went  over 
to  the  door.  A  young  man  in  overalls  was 
standing  there  with  a  small  kit  of  tools. 

"Electrician,"  he  said  briskly.  "The  lights  in 
this  suite  aren't  satisfactory.  I've  been  sent  up 
to  see  to  them." 

"Oh— all  right." 
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She  drew  back.  The  electrician  entered. 
"Bathroom?" 

"Through  there— beyond  the  other  bed- 
cm." 

She  went  back  to  the  telephone.  "I'm  so 

rry.  .  .  .  What  were  you  saying?" 

"My  name  is  Derek  O'Connor.  Perhaps  I 

ight  come  up  to  your  suite,  Mrs.  SutclifFe. 

s  about  your  brother." 

"Bob?  Is  there  .  .  .  news  of  him?" 

"I'm  afraid  so— yes." 

"Oh— oh,  I  see.  Yes,  come  up." 

She  sat  down  on  the  bed.  She  already  knew 

lat  the  news  must  be. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and 

J  opened  it  to  admit  a  young  man  who 

3ok  hands  in  a  suitably  subdued  manner. 

■'Are  you  from  the  Foreign  Office?" 

'My  name's  Derek  O'Connor.  My  chief 

It  me  round  as  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 

dy  else  who  could  break  it  to  you." 

'Please  tell   me,"   said    Mrs.  Sutcliffe. 

(e's  killed.  Is  that  it?" 

'Yes,  Mrs.  Sutcliffe.  He  was  flying  Prince 
Yusuf  out  from  Ramat  and  they  crashed  in 
mountains.  The  wreck  of  the  plane  has 

;n  found.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 

t  death  was  instantaneous." 

'The  prince  was  killed  as  well?" 
Yes." 

I'm  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Sut- 
Fe.  Her  voice  shook  a  little.  "Bob  was  always 
kless— always  flying  new  planes,  trying  new 
Its."  A  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek  and  she 
ked  for  her  handkerchief.  "It's  been  a 
ick,"  she  said. 
I  know— I'm  awfully 
fry." 

Bob  was  a  good  flier 
t  .  I'm  sure  if  he  ran  into 
J  nountain  it  wasn't  his 


"I  know,"  said  O'Connor.  "It's  a  terrible 
thing  to  ask.  But  it  might  be  very  important." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Sutcliffe,  "I  suppose— 
if  you  say  so— if,  I  mean,  it's  really  im- 
portant  " 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  Jennifer  re- 
turned from  her  tea.  She  looked  round  the 
room.  "Mummy,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"We've  been  unpacking,"  said  Mrs.  Sut- 
cliffe crossly.  "Now  we're  packing  things  up 
again.  This  is  Mr.  O'Connor.  There  seems  to 
be  some  idea  that  your  Uncle  Bob  put  some- 
thing in  my  luggage  to  bring  home.  He  didn't 
give  you  anything,  I  suppose,  Jennifer?" 

"Uncle  Bob  give  me  anything  to  bring 
back?  No.  Have  you  been  unpacking  my 
things  too?" 

w  e've  unpacked  everything,"  said  Derek 
O'Connor  cheerfully,  "and  we  haven't  found  a 
thing.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  drink  of  tea 
or  something,  Mrs.  Sutcliffe."  He  went  to  the 
telephone. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  a  good  cup  of  tea,"  said 
Mrs.  Sutcliffe. 

O'Connor  ordered  the  tea.  "There's  just  one 
thing  more,  Mrs.  Sutcliffe.  I'd  like  you  to  be 
very  careful  of  yourself.  Revolutions  are  tricky 
things.  Are  you  staying  in  London  long?" 

"We're  going  down  to  the  country  tomor- 
row. My  husband  will  be  driving  us  down." 

"That's  all  right  then.  But  if  anything  in  the 
least  out  of  the  ordinary  happens,  ring  nine- 
nine-nine  straight  away." 

"Oh-h!"  said  Jennifer,  in  delight.  "Dial 
nine-nine-nine.  I've  always  wanted  to." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Jennifer," 
said  her  mother. 


One  feels  an  inclination  to 
s  neighbor's 
GOETHE 


sweep  one' 
door. 


No,"  said  O'Connor,  m>m 
'  .ertainly  wasn't  his  fault.  _  M 
I  as  a  dangerous  flight  to 
u  eriake  and  it  went  wrong.  There's  some- 
tl  g  more.  Did  your  brother  entrust  anything 
li  oil  to  take  back  to  England?  Did  he  give 
^  a  small  parcel  to  deliver  to  anyone?" 
jhe  shook  her  head.  "No.  He  left  a  note. 
Bi  there  was  nothing  in  that — just  some  silly 
tl  gabout  playing  tennis  or  golf  the  next  day." 

Have  you  kept  it,  Mrs.  Sutcliffe?" 

No,  of  course  I  haven't.  It  was  quite  trivial." 
A  ;ar  dripped  down  her  cheek  again.  "Oh, 
i  •,  where  is  my  bag?  I  must  have  a  handker- 
:i  f.  Perhaps  1  left  it  in  the  other  room." 

I'll  get  it  for  you,"  said  O'Connor. 

e  went  through  the  door  and  stopped  as  a 
h  ig  man  in  overalls  who  was  bending  over 
I  litcase  straightened  up,  looking  startled. 

Electrician,"  said  the  young  man  hurriedly. 
"  mething  wrong  with  the  lights  here." 

Connor  flicked  a  switch.  "They  seem  all 
ri  t  to  me." 

vlust  have  given  me  the  wrong  room  num- 
bi  ■  said  the  electrician.  He  gathered  up  his 
tc  bag  and  slipped  out  through  the  door  to 
th  :orudor. 

C  Connor  frowned,  picked  up  Mrs.  Sut- 
cl  :'s  bag  and  took  it  back  to  her.  "Excuse 
tn '  he  said,  and  picked  up  the  telephone  re- 
C€  ;r.  "Room  Three-ten.  Have  you  just  sent 
Ui  in  electrician  to  see  to  the  lights  in  this 
8U  ?"  He  waited.  "No?  No,  I  thought  you 
h;  I't.  No,  there's  nothing  wrong."  He  re- 
pl  ;d  the  receiver  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Sut- 
di  .  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  lights. 
A  the  office  didn't  send  up  an  electrician." 
.i'hen  what  was  that  man  doing?  Was  he  a 
th  ?" 

le  may  have  been.  Are  you  sure,  Mrs. 
Sl  liffe,  absolutely  sure  that  your  brother 
dii  t  give  you  anything  to  take  home?" 
■  'm  absolutely  sure." 

j)r  your  daughter — you  have  a  daughter, 
hain't  you?" 

'es.  She's  downstairs  having  tea." 

-ould  he  have  given  anything  to  her?" 

|Jo,  I'm  sure  he  couldn't." 

There's  another  possibility,"  said  O'Con- 
nol  'He  might  have  hidden  something  in  your 
baiage  when  he  was  waiting  for  you  in  your 
roiii.  Would  you  mind  if  we  searched?" 

parched  through  my  luggage,  do  you 
^U?"  Mrs.  Sutcliffe's  voice  rose  with  a  wail. 


Extract  from  a  local  pa- 
per: 

A  man  appeared  before  the 
magistrate's  court  yesterday 
charged  with  breaking  into 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Sutcliffe.  Mrs.  Sutcliffe's  bed- 
room was  ransacked  whilst 
members  of  the  family  were  at  church  Sunday 
morning.  Police  arrested  the  man  as  he  was  mak- 
ing his  escape  from  the  house. 

Giving  his  name  as  Andrew  Ball  of  no  fixed 
abode,  he  said  he  had  been  out  of  work  and  was 
looking  for  money.  Mrs.  Sutcliffe's  jewelry,  apart 
from  a  few  pieces  which  she  was  wearing,  is  kept 
at  her  bank. 

When  Andrew  Ball  of  no  fixed  abode  had 
been  sentenced  to  three  months  for  breaking 
and  entering,  Derek  O'Connor  put  through  a 
call  to  a  Museum  number. 

"Not  a  thing  on  the  fellow  when  we  picked 
him  up,"  he  said.  "We  gave  him  plenty  of 
time  too." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"One  of  the  Gecko  lot,  I  think.  They  hire 
him  out  for  this  sort  of  thing." 

"And  he  didn't  find  anything,"  mused  Colo- 
nel Pikeaway.  "And  you  didn't  find  anything. 
The  stuff  may  still  be  in  Ramat.  Hidden  some- 
where in  the  Ritz  Savoy  Hotel,  maybe.  Or 
it  could  be  that  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  had  it  all  the 
time  and  flung  it  overboard  with  something 
she  had  no  further  use  for.  And  that,"  he 
added  thoughtfully,  "might  be  all  for  the  best." 

"Oh,  come  now,  it's  worth  a  lot  of  money." 

"Human  life  is  worth  a  lot  too,"  said  Colo- 
nel Pikeaway. 

Letter  from  Julia  Upjohn  to  her  mother: 

Dear  Mummy:  I've  settled  in  now  and  am 
liking  it  very  much.  There's  a  girl  who  is  new 
this  term  called  Jennifer  and  she  and  I  rather 
do  things  together.  We're  both  awfully  keen 
on  tennis.  She  has  a  smashing  serve  when  it 
comes  off,  but  it  doesn't  usually.  She  says  her 
racket's  got  warped  from  being  out  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  She  was  in  all  that  revolution 
that  happened,  but  they  were  taken  away  to 
the  embassy  and  missed  it. 

Miss  Bulstrode  goes  easy  on  you  when 
you're  new.  Behind  her  back  everyone  calls  her 
The  Bull,  or  Bully.  We're  taught  English  lit- 
erature by  Miss  Rich,  who's  terrific.  When  she 
gets  in  a  real  state  her  hair  comes  down.  She's 
got  a  queer  face  and  when  she  reads  bits  of 
Shakespeare  it  seems  all  different  and  real. 

We  do  French  with  Mile.  Blanche.  She 
doesn't  keep  order  very  well.  Jennifer  says 
French  people  can't.  Miss  Springer  is  awful. 
She  does  gym  and  P.T.  She's  got  ginger  hair 


and  smells  when  she's  hot.  Then  there's  Miss 
Chadwick  (Chaddy) — she's  been  here  since  the 
school  started.  She  teaches  mathematics.  And 
there's  Miss  Vansittart  who's  a  sort  of  second 
Miss  Bulstrode  with  the  pep  left  out. 

There  are  a  lot  of  foreign  girls  here,  two 
Italians  and  some  Germans,  and  a  rather  jolly 
Swede  and  a  girl  who's  half  Turkish  and  half 
Persian  and  says  she  would  have  been  married 
to  Prince  Ali  Yusuf  who  got  killed  in  that  air- 
plane crash,  but  Jennifer  says  that  isn't  true. 

I  suppose  you'll  be  starting  off  on  your  trip 
soon.  Don't  leave  your  passport  behind  like 
you  did  last  time ! ! !  Love  from 

Julia 


Letter  from  Jennifer  Sutcliffe  to  her  mother: 

Dear  Mummy:  It  really  isn't  bad  here.  I'm 
enjoying  it  more  than  I  expected  to  do.  Do  you 
think  I  could  have  a  new  tennis  racket?  I  know 
you  had  mine  restrung,  but  it  feels  all  wrong. 
Perhaps  it's  got  warped.  I'd  rather  like  to  learn 
Greek.  Can  I?  I  love  languages.  Some  of  us 
are  going  to  London  to  see  the  ballet  next 
week.  Yesterday  we  had  chicken  for  lunch, 
and  we  have  lovely  homemade  cakes  for  tea. 

I  can't  think  of  any  more  news — have  you 
had  any  more  burglaries? 

Your  loving  daughter, 
Jennifer 
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I (ik&H:  REGULAR! 


II 


I  lib. H:  FLAVORED! 


Regular  or*  Mint-FIavorod 

Everyone  likes 

PHILLIPS' 

Milk  of  Magnesia 


To  relieve  constipation— Phillips'  gives 
more  complete  relief  than  single-purpose 
laxatives,  because  Phillips'  actually  works 
in  two  places.  It  not  only  relieves  constipa- 
tion but  also  the  acid  indigestion  which 
so  often  accompanies  constipation.  And 
Phillips'  works  leisurely.  You  can  take  it 
with  water  at  bedtime  and  by  morning 
get  wonderful  relief. 

To  settle  upset  stomach— Phillips' settles 
your  stomach  in  seconds,  because  it's  one 
of  the  fastest,  most  effective  stomach  acid 
neutralizers  known.  Scientific  tests  show 
Phillips'  neutralizes  the  excess  acids  which 
cause  uj^set  stomach,  gas,  heartburn  and 
other  distress— in  seconds  I 

Get  Regular  Phillips'  or  delightfully 
refreshing  new  Mint-Flavo'dd 
Phillips'  —both  at  the  same  price 
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Letter  from  Ann  ShaplamI  la  Denis  Rathbone: 
Dear  Denis:  I  shan't  get  any  time  off  until 
the  third  week  of  term.  I  should  like  to  dine 
with  you  then  very  much.  It  would  have  to  be 
Saturday  or  Sunday.  I'll  let  you  know. 

I  find  it  rather  fun  working  in  a  school.  But 
thank  God  I'm  not  a  schoolmistress! 

Yours  ever, 
Ann 

Letter  from  Miss  Vansittart  to  a  friend: 

Dear  Gloria:  The  summer  term  has  started 
smoothly.  A  very  satisfactory  set  of  new  girls. 
The  foreigners  are  settling  down  well.  Our 
little  princess  (the  Middle  East  one,  not  the 


Scandinavian)  is  inclined  to  lack  application, 
but  I  suppose  one  has  to  expect  that. 

Miss  Bulstrode  has  not  said  anything  defi- 
nite about  the  future— bul  from  her  manner,  I 
think  her  mind  is  made  up.  Meadowbank  is  a 
really  fine  achievement,  and  I  shall  be  proud 
to  carry  on  its  traditions. 

Give  my  love  to  Marjorie,  when  you  see  her. 

Yours  ever, 
Eleanor 

Letter  to  Colonel  Pikeaway,  sent  through  the 
usual  channels : 

Talk  of  sending  a  man  into  danger!  I'm  the 
only  able-bodied  male  in  an  establishment  of. 


roughly,  some  hundred  and  ninety  females  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Her  Highness  arrived  in  style.  Hardly  rec- 
ognized her  the  next  day  in  her  school  uniform. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
friendly  relations.  She  has  already  seen  to  that. 
Was  asking  me  the  names  of  various  flowers 
when  a  female  Gorgon  bore  down  upon  her 
and  removed  her  from  my  vicinity.  I'd  always 
understood  Oriental  girls  were  brought  up 
modestly  behind  the  veil.  This  one  must  have 
had  a  little  worldly  experience  during  her 
schooldays  in  Switzerland. 

My  boss,  old  Briggs,  grumbles  about  most 
things  and  people,  but  has  a  wholesome  respect 
for  Miss  Bulstrode.  So  have  I. 

No  sign,  so  far,  of  anything  sinister. 

Can  I  speak  to  you,  Miss  Bulstrode?" 

Miss  Bulstrode  laid  her  pen  aside  and 
looked  up  into  the  flushed  face  of  the  matron. 
"Yes,  Miss  Johnson." 

"It's  that  girl  Shaista — the  Egyptian  girl  or 
whatever  she  is.  It's  her — er — underclothing. 
Her  bust  bodice." 

"What  is  wrong  with  her  brassiere?" 

"Well,  it  isn't  an  ordinary  kind;  1  mean  it 
doesn't  hold  her  in,  ex- 
actly." 

Miss  Bulstrode  bit  her 
lip  to  keep  back  a  smile. 
"Perhaps  I'd  better  look 
at  it." 

A  kind  of  inquest  was 
held,  with  the  offending 
contraption  held  up  to 
display  by  Miss  John- 
son. "It's  this  sort  of 
wire  and — er — boning 
arrangement,"  she  said 
with  disapprobation. 

Shaista  burst  into  an- 
imated explanation. 
"But  you  see  my  breasts 
they  are  not  very  big — 
not  nearly  big  enough. 
I  do  not  look  enough 
like  a  woman.  And  it  is 
very  important  for  a 
girl — to  show  she  is  a 
woman  and  not  a  boy." 

She  appealed  to  Miss 
Bulstrode,  who  nodded 
gravely.  "I  understand 
perfectly.  But  in  this 
school  you  are  among 
girls  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  English,  and 
English  girls  are  not  very 
often  women  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  I  suggest  that 
you  wear  your  brassiere 
when  you  are  dressed  for 
a  party  or  for  going  to 
London,  but  not  every 
day  here.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  sports  and 
games  and  for  that  your  body  needs  to  be  free 
to  move  easily." 

"It  is  too  much — all  this  running  and  jump- 
ing," said  Shaista  sulkily.  "I  get  tired." 

"That  will  do,  Shaista,"  said  Miss  Bul- 
strode, her  voice  becoming  authoritative. 
"Your  family  has  sent  you  here  to  learn  Eng- 
lish ways.  All  this  exercise  will  be  very  good  for 
your  complexion,  and  for  developing  your 
bust." 

Dismissing  Shaista,  she  smiled  at  the  agi- 
tated Miss  Johnson.  "It's  quite  true,"  she 
said.  "The  girl  is  fully  mature.  She  might 
easily  be  over  twenty  by  the  look  of  her.  You 
can't  expect  her  to  feel  the  same  age  as  Julia 
Upjohn,  for  instance.  Intellectually  Julia  is  far 
ahead  of  Shaista.  Physically,  she  could  quite 
well  wear  a  child's  vest  still." 

"I  wish  they  were  all  like  Julia  Upjohn," 
said  Miss  Johnson. 

"I  don't,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode  briskly.  "A 
schoolful  of  girls  all  alike  would  be  very  dull." 

Dull,  she  thought,  as  she  went  back  to  her 
marking  of  Scripture  essays.  That  word  had 
been  repeating  itself  in  her  brain  for  some 
time. 

If  there  was  one  thing  her  school  was  not,  it 
was  dull.  During  her  career  as  its  headmistress, 
siie  herself  had  never  felt  dull.  It  had  all  been 
stimulating,  exciting.  Even  now,  though  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  she  did  not  want 
to  go. 


She  was  physically  in  excellent  health, 
most  as  tough  as  when  she  and  Chadd.\  1 
started  the  great  enterprise.  Miss  Bulsn  , 
wondered  if  Chaddy  would  want  to  n.  t 
when  she  herself  did.  Probably  not.  Proh.i) 
she  would  continue,  faithful  and  reliable  ; 
buttress  up  Miss  Bulstrode's  successor. 

Because  Miss  Bulstrode  had  made  up 
mind— a  successor  there  must  be.  To  kn 
when  to  go — that  was  one  of  the  great  no . 
sities  of  life. 

Miss  Bulstrode  finished  marking  the  es^ : 
and  rang  for  her  secretary.  She  began  to 
tate  letters. 

An  hour  passed  swiftly.  Ann  Shapku  i 
pencil  raced  over  the  pad.  A  very  good  sc: 
tary.  Miss  Bulstrode  thought  to  herself.  I 
ter  than  Vera  Lorrimer.  Tiresome  girl,  \,i 
Throwing  up  her  post  so  suddenly.  Sometl  j 
to  do  with  a  man.  Miss  Bulstrode  thought; 
signedly.  It  was  usually  a  man.  * 

"That's  the  lot,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode<  ( 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Writing  letter^ 
parents  is  like  feeding  dogs.  Pop  some  sod 
ing  platitude  into  every  waiting  mouth." 

Ann  laughed. 

Miss  Bulstrode  looked  at  her  appraisin/ 
"What  made  you  ti 
up  secretarial  work' 
"I  don't  quite  kni 
It's  the  sort  of  thinjl 
most  everybody  d  : 
into." 

"You   don't  firui 
monotonous?" 

"I  suppose  I've  ti 
lucky.  Actually,  I  c 
do  anything  for  ^ 
long.  I've  got  an  inv 
mother.  She's  ratb 
well— difficult  fromi 
to  time.  And  then  II 
to  go  back  home 
take   charge.  All 
same,  I'm  afraid  Ish< 
chop  and  change  < 
way.  I  haven't  got 
gift  for  continuity." 

"How  would  you  1 
liked  to  be  a  school] 
tress?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  sh( 
hate  it,"  said  fi^ 
frankly. 
"Why?" 

"I'd  find  it  ten 

dull           Oh,  I 

sorry."  She  stopp© 
dismay. 

"Teaching  isn't  in 
least  dull,"  said  I 
Bulstrode  with  spiri 
shall  miss  it  terfi 
when  I  retire." 
"But  surely  —I 
Ann  stared  at  her.  "Are  you  thinking  of 
tiring?" 

"It's  decided— yes.  Oh,  I  shan't  go 
another  year — or  even  two  years." 

"The  school  will  carry  on?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  a  good  successor." 

"Miss  Vansittart,  1  suppose?"  , 

"So  you  fix  on  her  automatically?"  P 
Bulstrode  looked  at  her  sharply.  "That'; 
teresting.  Yes,  I'm  sure  Eleanor  Vansitta 
the  right  person." 

"She'll  carry  on  where  you  leave  off."  i<l 
Ann,  gathering  up  her  things. 

B»/  do  I  want  that  ?  thought  Miss  Biil 
as  Ann  went  out.  Carry  on  where  I  lea' 
That's  just  what  Eleanor  will  do!  No 
perimenls,  nothing  revolutionary.  Thai 
the  way  I  made  Meadowbank  what  it  is.  I 
chances.  I  upset  lots  of  people.  Isn't  thai  ■  '  ' 
want  to  follow  on  here  now  ?  Someone  i< 
new  life  into  the  school.  Some  dynaiin 
.sonaliiy  .  .  .  like— yes— Eileen  Rich. 

But  Eileen  wasn't  old  enough,  hadn't  em  :i' 
experience.  She  was  stimulating  though, 
could  teach. 

She  looked  up  as  Miss  Chadwick  canv"' 
"Oh,  Chaddy,"  she  said.  "I  am  pleased  U* 
you!" 

"Why?  Is  anything  the  matter?" 
"I'm  the  matter.  I  don't  know  my  " 
mind." 
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Every  home  with  children  needs  the  ST.  JOSEPH 

"FAMILY  ASPIRIN  PAIR" 

for  these  2  highly  important  reasons: 


"Like  all  mothers,  I  want 
the  best  for  my  child. 
That's  why  I  always  give 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For 
Children.  I'm  sure  of  ac- 
curate dosage  and  safe. 


(MRS.  RAYMOND  SCOTT) 
Famous  Television  Star, 
and  charming  daughter, 
Deborah  Scott 


gentle  action.  For  adult 
needs,  I  buy  regular 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin."  Dor- 
othy Collins  knows  it  is 
important  to  look  for  the 
"St.  Joseph"  name. 
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1.  APPROVED  BY  MORE  DOCTORS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER 


ST.JOSEPH 
ASPIRIN  » 

fOR  CHILDREN 

°^ANGE  FLAVOR 
^4  ADULT  DOSE 


LPARENTSy 


Mother,  liere  are  tiie  imi)()i-tant  rea.soii.s  why  more 
doctors  approve  St.  Joseph  A.sjjirin  For  Cliildren  than 
any  other  medication  for  children's  fever  and  pain. 

St.  Joseph  A.spirin  For  Cliildren  was  first  with  the 
specialized  Ij-i  grain  dosage  adult  dose)  which  doc- 
tors recommend.  First  with  a  creamy  textured  orange-flavored  tablet  tiiat  children 
prefer.  First  with  the  new  doctor-approved  safety  cap.  So  don't  give  "second  host" 
in  aspirin.  Give  tiie  aspirin  [hat's  first  for  accuracy,  taste,  safety — St.  Joseph  Aspirin 
For  Children.  (In  Canada,  ask  for  St.  Joseph  Bebetine  For  Children.) 


^.  STARTS  TO  WORK  FASTER  THAN 
OTHER  LEADING  PAIN  RELIEF  TABLETS  4 

Laboratory  tests  prove  that  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  disinte- 
grates faster  ...  is  ready  to  go  to  work  faster  .  .  .  than 
all  three  other  leading  pain  relief  tablets! 

Furthermore,  medical  research  shows  that  alkalizers 
u.sed  in  buffered  aspirin  have  no  significant  effect  on 
the  "acid-aikaline"  balance  of  the  stomach  .  .  .  do  noth- 
ing for  you  in  nio.'<l  ruses.  So  why  pay  for  bnffering  .  . . 
or  for  "prescriptioii-lype"  comixMuids  that  may  be  less 
effective  for  headar  lu-s  tiian  St.  Joseph  .'\spirin? 

And,  why  pay  lor  costlier  u.ipirin?  St.  Joseph  is  the 
world's  finest.  Yet  only  W(  for  100  tablet  bottle. 


FOR  ADULTS 

StJoseph 
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SATURDAY 
EIGHI-O'CLOCK 

By  THEODORE  ROETHKE 

That  plump  girl  in  the  second 
row 

(iives  iny  old  heart  a  twist: 
There's  so  much  she  would  like 
to  know 
And  so  much  1  have  missed — 

That,  teaching,  I'm  inclined  to 
pause 

Before  plain-speaking-out 
How  1  suspect  Eternal  Laws 
Yet  give  the  lie  to  Doubt, 

While,  perched  between  Absurd 
Extremes 
Their  Fallacy  to  prove. 
She  ponders,  pensive  in  her 
dreams, 
.\nd  I  teaeh  out  of  love. 
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HINTS  COLLECTED 
BY  MRS.  DAN  GERBER 
MOTHER  OF  5 
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November  nip  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  skip  the 
daily  outing,  unless  it's  really  frigid.  Babies  thrive 
on  fresh  air  . . .  it  rosies  up  cheeks,  perks  up  appetites, 
lights  up  eyes.  A  few  reminders: 

•  Dress  hahy  warmly  but  loosely.  Tis^hl  bundling 
reslricls  movemenl .  possibly  circulation.  Over- 
buiidlinn  leads  to  overheating. 

•  A  bit  oj  baby  oil  rubbed  over  baby's  face  prevents 
chapping.  Especially  good  jor  the  drooly  teether. 


Pleasure  unlimited  .  .  . 
nourishment  galore. 
The  delectable  new 
Gerber  Cottage 
Cheese  with  Pineapple 


is  high  in  protein, 
also  offers  a  good 
source  of  riboflavin 
and  bone-building 
calcium. 


Easy  way  to  straighten  raveled  yarn:  just  wind  it 
around  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  and  dunk  the  whole 
thing  in  lukewarm  water.  After  it's  dry,  it  will  be 
straight  as  a  die  .  .  .  ready  for  re-use  to  knit  some- 
thing new  for  baby.  A  new  bonnet,  perhaps,  to  cosy 
baby  against  the  cold. 


Gerber  Turkey  High  Meat  Dinner* 
Gerber  Vanilla  Custard  Pudding 
Gerber  Sweet  Potatoes  Gerber  Creamed  Spinach 

Formula  or  Milk 

P^ck  the  Strained  or  Junior  version,  depending  on 
the  age  of  your  angel.  And  a  Happy  Thanksgiving 
to  all  of  you. 

^Gerber  High  Meat  Dinners  have  3  times  as  much 
meat  as  regular  dinners.  Blended  with  garden-good 
vegetables  for  a  good  variety  of  nutrients. 


To  market,  to  market  with  baby  you  must  go  ?  Try 
to  schedule  shopping  times  after  baby  (or  toddler) 
has  had  his  nap.  A  refreshed  baby  is  less  apt  to  fuss 
•  .  .  more  apt  to  enjoy  the  trip.  P.S.  It's  a  good  idea 
to  open  that  little  coat  while  in  the  store  so  your 
cherub  won't  get  overheated.  Gerber  Baby  Foods, 
Fremont.  Michigan. 


A  WORD  FROM  DAN  GERBER:  Here  at  Gerber,  each  food  is  indi- 
vidually processed  to  insure  digestibility  and  the  utmost  in 
nutritive  values.  Take  Gerber  Sweet  Potatoes:  After  harvesting, 
the  potatoes  are  held  for  a  mellowing  period  under  controlled 
temperature  and  humidity  con- 
ditions. Mellowing  over,  the 
sweet  potatoes  are  subjected  to 
a  low-heat,  slow-cook  process. 
This  breaks  down  the  starches 
into  easily  digested  sugars  and 
protects  precious  food  values. 


BABIES  ARE  OUR  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S  .  .  .  0  U  R  ONLY  BUSINESS! 


S  CEREALS. ..OVER  90 
STRAINED     a    JUNIOR  FOODS 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


NEW  NO-MIX  TON] 


\ 


\ 


/  / 
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ONLY  PERMANENT  WIT 
A  NO-MIX  NEUTRALIZE 
THAT'S  DOUBLE-RICH,  TOC 

NO  MIX... NO  MESS! 
Snip  off  the  tip . . . 
Toni's  neutralizer 
is  already  mixed. 
Drop  by  drop,  you 
neutralize.  No  more 
drenching. 

DOUBLE-RICH 
Only  Toni 
with  double- 
rich  neutralizer 
puts  Hidden  Body 
in  your  hair.  It  holds 
any  hairstyle* 
(curly  or  smooth) 
like  no  other 
permanent  can. 


P.S.  And  for  very  young  hair, 
there's  Tonette  Children's  Perman 
It  has  its  own  No-Mix  Neutralize! 


You  can  trust  Toni— millions  of  women  do. 
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rhat's  very  unlike  you,  Honoria." 

fes,  isn't  it?   How's  the  term  going, 

ddy?  By  the  way,  that  newgardener  is  quite 

ig.  A  pity  he's  so  good-lool<ing." 

le  two  ladies  nodded  their  heads  in  agree- 
t.  They  knew — none  better — the  havoc 
ed  by  a  good-looking  young  man  to  the 
ts  of  adolescent  girls. 

lot  too  bad,  boy,"  said  old  Briggs 
gingly.  "Not  too  bad."  He  was  expressing 
oval  of  his  new  assistant's  performance 
igging  a  strip  of  ground.  "Now,  along 
we'll  put  some  nice  asters.  She  don't  like 
s— but  1  pay  no  attention.  Females  has 
whims,  but  if  you  don't  pay  no  attention, 

0  one  they  never  notice." 

iam  understood  that  the  "she"  referred 
;iss  Bulstrode. 

ind  who  was  it  I  saw  you  talking  to  just 

?"  went  on  Briggs  suspiciously. 

)h,  that  was  just  one  of  the  young  ladies." 

ih.  One  of  them  two  Eyeties.  wasn't  it? 
you  be  careful,  my  boy.  It's  not  your 

■  to  talk  to  any  of  the  young  ladies.  She 
dn't  like  it.  Ah,  here  comes  the  old  girl 

:ss  Bulstrode  was  approaching  with  a 
step.  "Good  morning,  Briggs,"  she  said. 

xi  morning — er  " 

.dam,  miss." 

h,  yes,  Adam.  The  wire  netting's  coming 

1  by  the  far  tennis  court,  Briggs.  You'd 
r  attend  to  that." 

II  right,  ma'am.  It'll  be  seen  to." 
/hat  are  you  planting  in  this  strip  here?" 
iv'ell.  ma'am,  I  had 
Oit  " 

ot  asters,"  said  Miss 
rode,  without  giving 
ime  to  finish.  "Pom- 
lahlias."  She  departed 
y  along  the  path  to- 

the  school.  She  was 

ing  a  little. 

iS  Vansittart  was  com- 
the  opposite  direction. 

a  hot  afternoon," 
Aiss  Vansittart. 
S,  it's  very  sultry  and 
ssive."  Again  Miss  Bulstrode  frowned. 
;  you  noticed  that  young  man — the 
gardener?  He's  good-looking.  The  girls 
him." 

e  usual  problem." 

S  Bulstrode  smiled.  "To  combine  free- 
'or  the  girls  and  strict  supervision — is 
hat  you  mean,  Eleanor?" 

5  manage,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  She 
,  "Do  you  ever  find  life  dull  here, 

I,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Vansittart.  "You 
"eel  very  proud  at  the  great  success  you 
ichieved." 

hink  I've  made  a  good  job  of  things," 
d-liss  Bulstrode  thoughtfully.  "Tell  me, 
!£)r:  if  you  were  running  thts  place,  what 
n:s  viiould  you  make?" 
*.  on't  think  I  should  want  to  make  any 
U;s,"  said  Eleanor  Vansittart. 
*"  u'd  carry  on  on  the  same  lines,  you 
a  " 

s,  indeed." 
^ .  Bulstrode  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
e  IS  thinking.  Surely  she  cant  really  mean 
9  \nybody  with  any  creative  feeling  at  all 
»  ant  to  make  changes. 
A  id,  she  said,  "There  must  always  be  ad- 
*i  nts,  though.  I  mean  with  changing  ideas 
dinditions  generally." 
.  that,  yes."  said  Miss  Vansittart.  "But 
school,  Honoria.  You've  made  it 
:irKi  your  traditions  are  the  essence 
nk  tradition  is  very  important." 
tJalstrode  did  not  answer.  She  was 
•t  ig  on  the  brink  of  irrevocable  words, 
c  fer  of  a  partnership  hung  in  the  air. 
'Mttart  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
as  there. 
11  sounded  in  the  distance. 
German  class,"  said  Miss  Vansittart. 
'o  in."  She  moved  at  a  rapid  but  dig- 
-e  toward  the  school  buildings.  Fol- 
her  more  slowly,  .Miss  Bulstrode  al- 
JSt  )llided  with  Eileen  Rich,  hurry  ing  from 
!d  )ath. 


Make  one  person  happy 
each  day  and  in  forty  years 
you  have  made  14,600 
human  beings  happy  for  a 
little  time  at  least. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE 


"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  Miss  Bulstrode.  I  didn't 
see  you."  Her  hair,  as  usual,  was  escaping 
from  its  untidy  bun.  Miss  Bulstrode  noted 
anew  the  ugly  but  interesting  bones  of  her 
face— a  strange,  eager,  compelling  young 
woman. 

"You've  got  a  class?"  she  asked. 
"Yes.  English." 

"You  enjoy  teaching,  don't  you?"  said 
Miss  Bulstrode. 

"I  love  it.  It's  the  most  fascinating  thing  in 
the  world." 

Miss  Bulstrode  nodded  in  agreement.  "I 
expect  you'll  run  a  school  of  your  own  some- 
day." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so,"  said  Eileen  Rich. 
"You've  got  ideas  as  to  how  a  school  should 
be  run?" 

"Everyone  has  ideas,  I  suppose.  I  dare  say 
a  great  many  of  them  are  fantastic,  but  one 
would  have  to  try  them  out.  I  don't  say  they'd 
work.  They  mightn't." 

"But  it  would  be  worth  taking  a  risk?" 

"It's  always  worth  taking  a  risk,  isn't  it?" 
said  Eileen  Rich.  "I  mean  if  you  feel  strongly 
enough  about  anything." 

"You  don't  object  to  leading  a  dangerous 
life,  I  see,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode. 

"I  think  I've  always  led  a  dangerous  life." 
A  shadow  passed  over  the  girl's  face.  "I  must 
go.  They'll  be  waiting."  She  hurried  off. 

"I  simply  can't  play  with  the  beastly  thing." 
Jennifer  flung  her  racket  down  in  despair. 
"It's  the  balance." 

"It's  much  better  than  my  old  thing."  Julia 
compared  her  racket.  "Mine's  like  a  sponge." 

"I'd  rather  have  it  than 
mine."  Jennifer  took  it  and 
tried  a  swish  or  two  with  it. 

"Well,  I'd  rather  have 
yours.  I'll  swap." 

"All  right  then,  swap." 
The  two  girl?  peeled  off 
the  small  pieces  of  adhesive 
plaster  on  w  hich  their  names 
were  written,  and  reafRxed 
them,  each  to  the  other's 
racket. 

"I'm  not  going  to  swap 
back   again,"   said  Julia 
warningly.  "So  it's  no  use  your  saying  you 
don't  like  the  old  sp)onge." 

Adam  whistled  cheerfully  as  he  tacked  up 
the  wire  netting  round  the  tennis  court.  The 
door  of  the  sports  pavilion  opened  and  Mile. 
Blanche,  the  mousy  little  French  mistress, 
looked  out.  She  seemed  startled,  hesitated  for  a 
moment  and  then  went  back  inside. 

Wonder  what  she's  been  up  to,  said  Adam  to 
himself. 

Presently  she  came  out  again,  closing  the 
door,  and  paused  to  speak  as  she  passed  him. 
"Ah,  you  repair  the  netting,  I  see?" 

"Yes,  miss." 

"Do  you  play  tennis?"  Her  eyes  appraised 
him  in  a  definitely  feminine  way. 

"No."  he  said  untruthfully,  "I  don't  play 
tennis.  Haven't  got  the  time." 

"You  play  the  cricket,  then?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  played  cricket  as  a  boy.  Most 
chaps  do." 

"I  have  not  had  much  time  to  look  around." 
said  Angele  Blanche.  "Not  until  today  and  it 
was  so  fine  I  thought  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  sports  pavilion.  I  wish  to  write  home  to  my 
friends  in  France  who  keep  a  school." 

Again  Adam  wondered  a  little.  He  looked 
thoughtfully  at  .Mile.  Blanche.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing,  perhaps,  to  know  a  little  more 
about  her. 

"You  must  find  it  a  bit  dull  sometimes 
working  in  a  girls'  school,  miss,"  he  said. 

"It  does  not  amuse  me  very  much,  no." 

"Still."  said  Adam.  "1  suppose  you  get  your 
times  off,  don't  you?" 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  "Oh,  yes."  she 
said,  "I  have  ver>  adequate  time  off.  The  con- 
ditions of  employment  here  are  excellent." 
She  gave  him  a  little  nod.  "Good  morning." 
She  walked  off  toward  the  house. 

You've  been  up  to  something,  said  Adam 
to  himself. 

He  waited  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  then 
went  to  the  sports  pavilion  and  looked  inside. 
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new  kind  of  greaseless  foundation  cream! 
brings  you  "night  cream"  moisturizing 
under  your  make-up  all  day! 


Creates  an  all-day  "moisture  re- 
serve." At  last  a  cream  that  goes 
beyond  superficial  smoothing  .  .  .  that 
actually  controls  the  moisture  level  of 
your  skin  under  your  make-up.  At  the 
same  time,  it  normalizes  your  skin's 
protective  chemistry  all  day  long. 

Prevents  under-make-up  dryout! 

New  Pond's  Moisture  Base  protects 
your  skin  against  sun  and  wind — the 
drying  effects  of  make-up  itself!  Your 
skin  Slavs  ?oft  and  dewy  all  day. 


For  a  smooth,  no-shine  finish. 

Pond's  Moisture  Base  is  greaseless. 
Your  skin  never  feels  sticky — your 
make-up  never  streaks  or  cakes.  Com- 
pletely transparent,  it  can't  conflict 
with  any  make-up  shade. 

For  a  lovelier  face,  smooth  on  New- 
Pond's  Moisture  Base  every  morning. 
And,  of  course,  use  it  for  nighttime 
moisturizing,  too. 

V'-'V 

Ponds  Aloisture  Base 

NEW  GREASELESS  UNDER- MAKE-UP  MOISTURIZER 


LADIES'  HOME 


The  new  appeal  of  the  walking  heel.  The  little  low  heel  you  love  for  its  wonderful  walking  ways  is  fa^l 
favored  height  to  complement  the  festive  mood  as  well  as  the  tailored,  this  fall.  Here  are  just  three  from  the  variety  of  new  - 
and  interesting  detailings  in  the  walking-heel  collection  now  at  your  Red  Cross  retailers'  .  .  .  each  with  that  all-day-wondci 
and  feel  for  which  Red  Cross  Shoes  are  famous.  Largest  selling  brand  of  fine  footwear  in  the  world.  Styles  from  10-*^>  to 
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But  nothing  that  he  could  see  was  out  of 
place. 

As  he  came  out,  he  was  confronted  unex- 
pectedly by  Ann  Shapland.  "Do  you  know 
where  Miss  Bulstrode  is?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  she's  gone  back  to  the  house,  miss. 
She  was  talking  to  Briggs  just  now." 

Ann  was  frowning.  "What  were  you  doing 
in  the  sports  pavilion?" 

Adam  was  slightly  taken  aback.  He  said, 
with  a  faint  insolence  in  his  voice,  "Thought 
I'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  it.  No  harm  in  look- 
ing, is  there?" 

"Oughtn't  you  to  be  getting  on  with  your 
work?" 

"I've  just  about  finished  nailing  the  wire 
round  the  tennis  court."  He  turned,  looking 
up  at  the  building  behind  him.  "This  is  new, 
isn't  it?  Must  have  cost  a  packet.  The  best  of 
everything  the  young  ladies  here  get,  don't 
they?" 

"They  pay  for  it,"  said  Ann  dryly. 

"Pay  through  the  nose,  so  I've  heard," 
agreed  Adam. 

He  felt  a  desire  he  hardly  understood  to 
wound  or  annoy  this  girl.  She  was  so  cool  al- 
ways, so  self-sufficient.  He  would  really  enjoy 
seeing  her  angry. 

But  Ann  did  not  give  him  that  satisfaction. 
She  merely  said,  "You'd  better  finish  tacking 
up  the  netting,"  and  went  back  toward  the 
house.  Halfway  there,  she  slackened  speed  and 
looked  back.  Adam  was  busy  at  the  tennis 
wire.  She  looked  from  him  to  the  sports 
pavilion  in  a  puzzled  manner. 

On  night  duty  in  Hurst  St.  Cyprian  Police 
Station,  Sergeant  Green  yawned.  The  tele- 
phone rang  and  he  picked  up  the  receiver.  A 
moment  later  he  began  scribbling  rapidly  on 
a  pad. 

"Yes?  .  .  .  Meadowbank?  .  .  .  Yes — and  the 
name?  Spell  it,  please.  .  .  .  S-p-r-i-n-g— for 
greengage?— e-r.  Springer.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Yes, 
please  see  that  nothing  is  disturbed.  Some- 
one'll  be  with  you  shortly." 

Rapidly  he  proceeded  to  put  into  motion 
the  various  procedures  indicated. 

"Meadowbank?"  said  Detective  Inspector 
Kelsey  when  his  turn  came.  "That's  the  girls' 
school,  isn't  it?  Who's  been  murdered?" 

"Seems  to  be  Miss  Springer,  the  games 
mistress." 

"Death  of  a  games  mistress,"  said  Kelsey 
thoughtfully.  "Where  did  they  say  the  bod> 
was  found?" 

'In  the  sports  pavilion.  I  suppose  that's  a 
fancy  name  for  the  gymnasium." 
"Did  you  say  she  was  shot?" 
"Yes." 

"They  find  the  pistol?" 
"No." 

"Interesting,"  said  Detective  Inspector  Kel- 
sey, and  departed  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

[he  front  door  at  Meadowbank  was  open, 
and  Inspector  Kelsey  was  received  by  Miss 
Bulstrode.  "What  would'you  like  to  do  first. 
Inspector  Kelsey?  Do  you  wish  to  go  out  to 
the  sports  pavilion?" 

"The  doctor  is  with  me,"  said  Kelsey.  "If 
you  will  show  him  and  two  of  my  men  where 
the  body  is,  I  should  like  a  few  words  with 
you." 

"Certainly.  Miss  Rowan,  will  you  show  the 
doctor  and  the  others  the  way?" 

Kelsey  followed  Miss  Bulstrode  into  her 
sitting  room.  "Who  found  the  body?" 

"The  matron.  Miss  Johnson.  One  of  the 
girls  had  earache  and  Miss  Johnson  was  up 
attending  to  her.  She  noticed  the  curtains  were 
not  pulled  properly  and,  going  to  pull  them, 
observed  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  sports 
pavili'on,  which  there  should  not  have  been  at 
one  A.M.  Miss  Johnson  woke  another  member 
of  my  staff.  Miss  Chadwick.  They  decided  to 
investigate.  As  they  were  leaving  by  the  side 
door  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  shot,  where- 
upon they  ran  as  quickly  as  they  could  toward 

;  the  sports  pavilion.  On  arrival  there  " 

The  inspector  broke  in.  "If  Miss  Johnson 
is  available.  I  will  hear  the  next  part  from  her. 
(But  first,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  something 
i  about  the  murdered  woman." 

"ITer  name  is  Grace  Springer.  She  came  to 
me  this  term.  My  former  games  mistress  left 
to  take  a  post  in  Australia." 


"And  what  did  you  know  about  Miss 
Springer?" 

"Her  testimonials  were  excellent." 

"You  didn't  know  her  personally  before 
that?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  any  idea  at  all  what  might  have 
precipitated  this  tragedy?  Was  she  unhappy? 
Did  she  have  any  unfortunate  entanglements?" 
he  asked. 

Miss  Bulstrode  shook  her  head.  "It  seems 
to  me  most  unlikely.  She  was  not  that  kind  of 
woman." 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  said  Inspector  Kel- 
sey darkly. 


"Would  you  like  me  to  fetch  Miss  Johnson 
now?" 

"If  you  please." 

Miss  Bulstrode  left  the  room  and  returned 
bringing  the  matron  with  her.  Miss  Johnson 
had  had  a  sizable  dollop  of  brandy  adminis- 
tered to  pull  her  together  after  her  discovery 
of  the  body.  The  result  was  a  slightly  added 
loquacity. 

"This  is  Detective  Inspector  Kelsey,"  said 
Miss  Bulstrode.  "Elspeth,  tell  him  exactly 
what  happened." 

"It's  dreadful,"  said  Miss  Johnson.  "Such 
a  thing  has  never  happened  before  in  all  my 
experience.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it,  I  really 


couldn't've  believed  it.  Miss  Springer  too!" 
Miss  Johnson  shuddered. 

Inspector  Kelsey  was  a  fjerceptive  man.  "It 
seems  to  you,  does  it,"  he  said,  "strange  that 
it  was  Miss  Springer  who  was  murdered?" 

"Well,  yes,  it  does,  inspector.  She  was  so — 
well,  so  tough,  you  know.  Like  the  sort  of 
woman  one  could  imagine  taking  on  a  bur- 
glar singlehanded — or  two  burglars." 

"Burglars?  H'm,"  said  Inspector  Kelsey. 
"Was  there  anything  to  steal  in  the  sports 
pavilion?" 

"Well,  no.  Swim  suits,  of  course;  sports 
paraphernalia." 
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How  to  Dress  Well 
on  Practically 
Nothing! 


This  is  Mollie  Farnham's  third  appearance  in  the  Journal — and  her  third 
fashion  investment  for  fall.  To  date,  Mollie  has  a  black-and-white  tweed  coat 
bought  last  month,  beige  separates  from  September  to  wear  for  school.  Her 
immediate  need  is  for  something  less  casual — for  meetings  at  school,  week- 
ends in  town  and  away,  or  dates  after  work. 

Mollie  thinks  a  black  suit  would  be  the  perfect  solution  and,  undecided 
about  fabric  and  style,  she  shops  the  stores.  She  tries  several  suits,  chooses  one 
in  a  black  jersey.  With  this,  her  third  investment,  Mollie  has  a  compact  but 
complete  wardrobe.  It  may  be  small,  but  her  wardrobe  now  will  take  her 
almost  anyplace  she  chooses  to  go.  By  BET  HART 


Mollie  wears  her  new  black  jersey  suit. 
The  cardigan  jacket  has  four  patch  pockets; 
the  skirt  is  slim  and  lined.  Mollie  can  wear  her 
beige  blouse  bought  in  September  with  the  suit — 
and  for  chilly  days  it  will  go  prettily  under 
her  new  winter  coat.  Jacket,  S14.95;  skirt,  S9.95. 

A  school  meeting — and  Mollie  attends 
in  her  new  jersey  suit.  With  it  she  wears 
a  white  dickey  with  a  high  neckline 
tie.  Her  turquoise  velveteen  hat 
bought  last  month  is  a  pretty  color  accent. 


Friends  in  for  dinner:  Mollie 
has  a  favorite  blouse  trimmed 
with  rows  and  rows  of  lace. 
She  wears  it  summer,  winter 
and  every  season  and  now 
combines  it  with  her  new 
black  skirt.  Adds  a  festive 
bright  red  cummerbund. 

Saturday  night;  Mollie 
wears  her  most 
glamorous  addition. 
She  makes  a  white-and-silver 
brocade  blouse.  Chooses 
an  "Easy  to  Make" 
Vogue  Design,  No. 
9729*.  This  addition 
costs  her  S3. 95. 

*For  back  view,  sizes  and 
price,  see  page  138. 
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Fall-and-Winter  Wardrobe 

Beige  blouse,  sweater 
and  camel  skirt ... .$24.40 

Tweed  coat,  black 
handbag  and  turquoise 
hat   41.93 

Black  jersey  suit, 

brocade  blouse   28.85 

Total  $95.18 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


Revolutionary  3-layer  tablet  for  relief  of 

COLDS  MISERIES  AND 
SINUS  CONGESTION 


HELPS  DRAIN  ALL  8  SINUS  CAVITIES 

( critical  areas  of  colds  infection ) 

allergic  reactions  often  associated  with  col 
Relieves  body  aches  and  pains  due  to  col 
reduces  fever.  (3)  Vitamin  C,  to  help  build  b( 
resistance  to  colds  infection.  For  quick  relief, 
DRisTAN  Decongestant  Tablets. 
Note:  Today  dristan  is  widely  imitated.  But 
fact  is  .  .  .  the  exclusive  dristan  Tablet  form, 
cannot  be  duplicated.  Accept  no  substitutes! 

jte^ 


ANTI- ALLERGENT 
&  PAIN  RELIEVERS 


REVOLUTIONARY  3-LAYER  TABLET 

DRISTAN  is  the  exclusive  3-layer  tablet 
discovery  which  for  the  first  time  makes 
it  possible  to  unite  certain  medically- 
proven  ingredients  into  one  fast-acting 
uncoated  tablet!  The  exclusive  dristan 
Tablet  formula  cannot  be  duplicated. 


dristan  Decongestant  Tablets,  working  through 
the  bloodstream,  bring  dramatic  relief  from  colds 
miseries,  sinus  congestion  and  pollen  allergies. 
dristan  . . .  amazing  medical  achievement . . .  con- 
tains: (1)  The  scientific  decongestant  most  pre- 
scribed by  doctors.  Reaches  all  congested  areas  in 
minutes . . .  shrinks  swollen  nasal-sinus  membranes 
.  .  .  promotes  drainage  .  .  .  restores  free  breathing. 
(2)  A  highly  effective  combination  of  pain 
relievers,  plus  an  exclusive  anti-allergent  to  block 


OECONGE 


colos 


WHEN  COLDS  STRIKE,  nasal- 
sinus  passages  become 
clogged  with  germ-laden 
mucus  .  .  .  responsible  for 
so  much  colds  suffering 
and  misery. 


TAKE  DRISTAN.  Work  g 
through  the  bloodstreii 
DRisi  AN  shrinks  all  s\l' 
len  membranes,  prom  ts 
drainage,  restores  f'C 
breathing. 


There's  Nothing  like  DRiSTJKN' Decongestant  Tablets 


VcMBER,  1959 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  135 

"The  sort  of  ihing  a  sneak  thief  might  have 
ken,"  agreed  Kelsey.  "Hardly  worth  break- 
g  in  for,  I  should  have  thought.  Was  it 
oken  into,  by  the  way?" 
"Well,  really,  1  never  thought  to  look,"  said 
iss  Johnson.  "I  mean,  the  door  was  open 

hen  we  got  there  and  " 

"It  had  not  been  broken  into,"  said  Miss 
jlstrode. 

I  see,"  said  Kelsey.  He  looked  at  Miss 
ihnson.  "Was  Miss  Springer  well  liked?" 
"Well,  really,  I  couldn't  say.  1  mean,  after 
,  she's  dead." 

"So  you  didn't  like  her,"  said  Kelsey. 
\low.  Miss  Johnson,  let's  hear  just  what 
ippened." 

"Jean,  one  of  our  pupils,  had  earache.  I  got 
me  remedies,  and  when  I'd  got  her  back  to 
d  1  saw  the  window 
rtains  were  ajar.  Well, 
went  to  the  window 
d  what  was  my  sur- 
to  see  a  light  in 
.■  sports  pavilion.  It 
•iiicd  to  be  moving 

Ol!t." 

^  ou  mean  it  was  not 
.■  electric  light,  but  a 
eh  or  flashlight?" 
'■\es,  that's  what  it 
1st  have  been.  So  I 
night  the  best  thing 
s  k)  go  to  Miss  Chad- 
:k  You  see.  Miss 
i.idwick's  been  here  a 
ig  time  and  has  had 
iiiLieh  experience.  She 
eed  that  we  must  go 
t  tliere  immediately. 
;  didn't  wait  to  dress; 
t  put  on  pull-overs 
d  coats  and  went  out 
the  side  door.  And  it 
s  then  that  we  heard 
hot  from  the  sports 
s'ilion.  So  we  ran  as 
t  as  we  could.  The 
or  was  open.  We 
itched  on  the  light 
i  " 

"Celsey  interrupted, 
here  was  no  light, 
;n,  when  you  got 
re?" 

'No.  The  place  was 
larkness.  We  switched 
the  light  and  there 

was.  She  " 

'That's  all  right," 
J  Inspector  Kelsey 
tdly.  "You  needn't 
cribe anything.  I  shall 
going  out  there  and 
for  myself.  You 
n't  meet  anyone  on  your  way  out  there?" 
No." 

'Or  hear  anybody  running aWay?" 
'Na" 

Did  anybody  else  hear  the  shot  in  the 
ool  building?"  asked  Kelsey. 
Vliss  Bulstrode  shook  her  head.  "Not  that 
now  of." 

I  Well,  thank  you,"  said  Inspector  Kelsey. 
I  be  going  out  to  the  sports  pavilion  now." 
I  will  come  with  you,"  said  Miss  Bul- 
)de.  She  led  the  way  to  the  side  door. 
Tie  inspector  had  a  powerful  torch  and  he 

Miss  Bulstrode  soon  reached  the  building 
;re  lights  were  now  glaring, 
he  open  door  led  into  a  fair-sized  room. 
;re  were  lockers  with  the  names  of  the  girls 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
id  {of  tennis  rackets  and  one  for  lacrosse 
kets.  The  door  at  the  side  led  to  showers 

changing  cubicles.  Kelsey  paused  before 
^ng  in.  A  photographer  had  just  finished  his 

and  another  man  who  was  testing  for 
lerprints  looked  up  and  said: 
You  can  walk  straight  across  the  floor,  sir. 
haven't  finished  down  this  end  yet." 
Lelsey  walked  to  where  the  police  surgeon 
i  kneeling  by  the  body.  The  surgeon  looked 

She  was  shot  from  about  four  feet  away," 
said.  "Bullet  penetrated  the  heart.  Death 
5t  have  been  pretty  well  instantaneous." 


OELHrED  REACIION 

By  TRUDI  NELSON 

Our  tables  all  wear  nicks  and 
clent.s. 

Our  furniture  is  sagging. 
We're  on  the  skids  from  raising 
kids — 

Our  bank  account  is  lagging. 

The  boxwood  heilge  is  trampled 
<lown 

From  frequent  wrestling 
mat<-bcs. 

An<l  kickball  games  had  prior 
claims — 
That's  why  our  lawn's  in 
patches! 

We've  gum  and  clay  stuck  in  our 
screens 

.\nd  wallpaper  that's  peeling. 
We  can't  forget  their  chemist 
set — 

It  lingers  on  the  ceiling! 

But  now  our  kids  are  growing 
up. 

They're  critical  and  glum — 
With  cold  clear  eye  they  wonder 
why  .  .  . 
We  must  live  in  this  slum! 


"Shot  from  the  front?" 
"Yes." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"Say  an  hour  or  thereabouts." 

Kelsey  nodded.  He  strolled  round  to  look 
at  Miss  Chadwick  where  she  stood  grimly, 
like  a  watchdog,  against  one  wall.  About  fifty- 
five,  he  judged,  good  forehead,  obstinate 
mouth,  untidy  gray  hair.  She  showed  no  trace 
of  hysteria. 

"Miss  Chadwick?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"You  came  out  with  Miss  Johnson  and  dis- 
covered the  body?" 

"Yes.  She  was  just  as  she  is  now." 
Kelsey  looked  down  thoughtfully  at  the 
dead  woman.  Her  bright  red  hair  was  cut 
short.  She  had  a  freckled  face,  with  a  chin 
which  jutted  out  strongly,  and  a  spare,  ath 
letic  figure.  She  was  wearing  a  tweed  skirt  and 
a  heavy,  dark  pull-over. 

"Any  sign  of  the 
weapon?"  asked  Kelsey. 

One  of  his  men  shook 
his  head.  "No  sign  at 
all,  sir." 

"What  about  the 
torch?" 

"There's  a  torch  there 
in  the  comer." 

"Any  prints  on  it?" 
"Yes.  Just  the  dead 
woman's." 

"So  she's  the  one  who 
had  the  torch,"  said 
Kelsey  thoughtfully. 
"She  came  out  here  with 
a  torch  — why?"  He 
asked  it  partly  of  him- 
self, partly  of  Miss  Bul- 
strode and  Miss  Chad- 
wick. "Any  ideas?" 

Miss  Chadwick  shook 
her  head.  "No.  1  sup- 
pose she  might  have  left 
something  here— for- 
gotten it — and  come  out 
to  fetch  it.  But  it  seems 
unlikely  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Of  course 
she  could  have  seen  a 
light  here,  like  Miss 
Johnson,  and  have  come 
out  to  investigate." 

"Would  she  have 
come  out  alone?" 

"Yes,"  Miss  Chad- 
wick answered  without 
hesitation. 

"Miss  Johnson,"  Kel- 
sey reminded  her,  "came 
and  woke  you  up." 

"I  know,"  said  Miss 
Chadwick,  "and  that's 
what  I  should  have  done 
if  I'd  seen  the  light.  But 
Miss  Springer  wouldn't.  She  would  have  been 
quite  confident — indeed,  would  have  preferred 
to  tackle  an  intruder  on  her  own." 

"So  we  assume,"  said  Kelsey,  "that  Miss 
Springer  saw  a  light  out  here,  that  she  came 
out  to  investigate  and  that  whoever  was  here 
shot  her."  He  wheeled  round  on  Miss  Bul- 
strode. "Does  that  seem  right  to  you?" 

It  doesn't  seem  right  at  all,"  said  Miss 
Bulstrode.  "I  grant  you  the  first  part.  We'll 
say  Miss  Springer  saw  a  light  and  that  she 
went  out  to  investigate.  But  that  the  person  she 
disturbed  here  should  shoot  her — that  seems  all 
wrong.  If  anyone  was  here  who  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  they  would  be  more  likely  to  run 
away,  or  try  to  run  away.  Why  should  some- 
one come  to  this  place  at  this  hour  of  night 
with  a  pistol?  Girls  in  my  school  don't  carry 
pistols  about  with  them  and  any  young  man 
they  might  be  meeting  seems  very  unlikely  to 
have  a  pistol  either." 

Kelsey  agreed.  "There's  an  alternative,"  he 
told  her.  "Say  Miss  Springer  came  here  to 
meet  a  man  " 

Miss  Chadwick  giggled  suddenly.  "Oh,  no," 
she  said,  "not  Miss  Springer." 

"I  do  not  mean  necessarily  an  amorous  as- 
signation," said  the  inspector  dryly.  "I'm  sug- 
gesting that  someone  intended  to  murder  Miss 
Springer,  that  they  arranged  to  meet  her  here 
and  shot  her." 


THE 
PROBLEM 

MOST 
WOMEN 
DONT 
DISCUSS 


1 Women  have  such  full  schedules 
these  days,  they  may  ignore  a 
problem  like  constipation. 


(ji  But  informed  women  take  care 
jLJ  of  constipation  right  away.  They 
rely  on  mild,  effective  Ex-Lax. 


O  Ex-Lax  i>;  the  laxative  that  helps 
O  you  toward  your  normal  regu- 
larity, gently,  overnight. 


4 Next  day.  vdu're  on  the  way  to- 
ward your  normal  regularity  .  .  . 
no  need  to  discuss  constipation. 


^  Is  Ex-Lax  in  your  medicine  cabi- 
O  net?  It  should  be. 


Copr.  Ex  Lg:!,  Inc  .  1959 
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NEW  PALMOLIVE  GIVES 

New  b'fe  to  Your  Complexion 
Safely...Gently! 


PALMOLIVES  RICH  LATHER  CONTAINS- 

No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams! 
No  irritating  deodorants! 

You  can  give  your  complexion  New  Life  —  leave  it  softer,  fresher 
— with  New  Palmolive  care.  New  Palmolive's  mildness  lets  you  cleanse 
far  more  thoroughly  than  you'd  dare  to  do  with  harsher  soaps.  No 
drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams!  No  irritating  deodorants! 


Letter  from  Jennifer  Sutcliffe  to  her  mother: 
Dear  mummy:  We  had  a  murder  last  night. 
Miss  Springer,  the  gym  mistress.  The  police 
came  and  this  morning  they're  asking  every- 
body questions. 

Miss  Chadwicic  told  us  not  to  talk  to  any- 
body about  it  but  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know. 
With  love, 
Jennifer 

Kelsey  said,  "I'm  going  up  to  the  house  now 
to  have  a  talk  with  the  staff." 

"You  don't  think  it  was  an  inside  job,  sir?" 
"It  could  have  been,"  said  Kelsey.  "No- 
body's got  an  alibi  except  those  two  mistresses, 
Chadwick  and  Johnson,  and  the  child  Jean 
that  had  the  earache.  Theoretically,  everyone 
else  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  but  there's  no  one 
to  vouch  for  that.  The  girls  all  have  separate 
rooms  and  naturally  the  staff  do.  It's  motive 
that's  difficult.  Unless  there's  something  going 
on  here  that  we  don't  know  anything  about, 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  motive." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  pavilion  and  made 
his  way  back  to  the  house.  Although  it  was 
past  working  hours  Briggs,  the  gardener,  was 
putting  in  a  little  work  on  a  flower  bed  and  he 
straightened  up  as  the  inspector  passed. 
"You  work  late  hours,"  said  Kelsey. 
"Ah,"  said  Briggs.  "You  can  work  from 
seven  in  the  morning 
until  eight  at  night. 
That  is  ifyou  love  the 
place  and  have  pride 
in  the  look  of  it." 

"You  ought  to  be 
proud  of  this  one," 
said  Kelsey.  "I've 
never  seen  any  place 
better  kept  these 
days." 

"These  days  is 
right,"  said  Briggs. 
"But  I'm  lucky,  I  am. 
I've  got  a  good  man 
working  for  me  as 
came  and  offered 
himself" 

"Recently?"  said 
Inspector  Kelsey. 

"Beginning  of  the 
term.  Adam,  his 
name  is.  Adam 
Goodman." 

"I  don't  think  I've 
seen  him  about." 

"Asked  for  the  day  off,"  said  Briggs.  "I  give 
it  him.  Didn't  seem  to  be  much  doing  with  you 
people  tramping  all  over  the  place." 

"Somebody  should  have  told  me  about 
him,"  said  Kelsey  sharply. 

"What  do  you  mean,  told  you  about  him?" 
"He's  not  on  my  list,"  said  the  inspector. 
"Of  people  employed  here,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  well,  you  can  see  him  tomorrow, 
mister,"  said  Briggs.  "Not  that  he  can  tell  you 
anything.  I  don't  suppose." 

"You  never  know."  said  the  inspector. 

Inspector  Kelsey  started  his  interviewing  of 
the  staff  with  Miss  Vansittart.  A  handsome 
woman,  he  thought.  Possibly  forty  or  a  little 
over.  She  had  dignity  and  composure. 

In  effect.  Miss  Vansittart  had  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing.  Miss  Springer  had  been  excel- 
lent at  her  job.  Yes,  her  manner  had  perhaps 
been  a  trifle  brusque.  Miss  Vansittart,  having 
contributed  nothing  of  value,  made  her  exit. 

The  next  to  appear  was  Eileen  Rich.  Ugly 
as  sin,  was  Inspector  Keisey's  first  reaction. 
Then  he  qualified  it;  she  had  a  certain  attrac- 
tion. He  started  his  routine  questions.  After 
saying  no,  she  had  not  heard  or  noticed  any- 
thing special  that  anyone  else  had  said  about 
Miss  Springer  or  that  Miss  Springer  herself 
had  said,  Eileen  Rich's  next  answer  was  not 
what  he  anticipated.  He  had  asked : 

"There  was  no  one,  as  far  as  you  know,  who 
had  a  personal  grudge  against  her?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Eileen  Rich.  "One  couldn't 
have.  I  think  that  was  her  tragedy,  you  know. 
That  she  wasn't  a  person  one  could  ever  hate." 

"Now  just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"1  mean  she  wasn't  a  person  one  could  ever 
have  wanted  to  destroy.  She  annoyed  people. 
They  often  had  sharp  words  with  her,  but  it 
didn't  mcananything.  Tmsureshewasn'tkilled 
for  herself,  if  you  know  what  I  mean." 


OTHER  VIEW,  SIZES  AND 
PRICE  OF  VOGUE  PATTERN 
ON  PAGE  1S5 

Vogue  design  No.  9729.  "Easy-to- 
Make"  blouses;  10-18  (31-38).  60<'. 
Version  shown  requires  1  yards 
of  39"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 
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"I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  do.  Miss  Ri 
"I  mean  if  you  had  something  like  a  h 
robbery,  she  might  quite  easily  be  the  c;i  i 
that  gets  shot— but  it  would  be  as  a  cas; 
not  as  Grace  Springer.  Nobody  would  i 
her  or  hate  her  enough  to  want  to  do  ii 
with  her.  I  think  she  probably  felt  that,  r 
that's  what  made  her  so  officious." 

"I  see."  Kelsey  paused  a  moment.  " ; 
didn't  like  her  yourself  much,  did  you?' 

I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  about,  i 
She  was  just  the  games  mistress.  Oh,  wit 
horrible  thing  that  is  to  say  about  anybo' 
Kelsey  looked  at  her  curiously.  "You  ; 
to  have  your  ideas  on  most  things,  Miss  1; 
How  long  have  you  been  at  Meadowba 
"Just  over  a  year  and  a  half." 
"There's  never  been  any  trouble  befc 
"At  Meadowbank?  Oh,  no.  Everyth] 
been  quite  all  right  until  this  term."  ^ 

Kelsey  pounced.  "What's  been  wrontj 
term?"  j 

"I  don't  "  She  stopped.  I 

"Go  on."  I 
"Miss  Bulstrode's  not  been  happy  lalj 
said  Eileen  slowly.  "That's  one  thing,  i 
she's  not  the  only  one  who's  unhappy,  'j 
is  something  wrong  here.  It's  as  though  i 
were  someone  among  us  who  didn't  bel(| 
She  looked  at , 
smiled  andsaid, 
among  the  pig 
that's  the  sorto! 
ing.  We're  th 
geons,  all  of  u' 
the  cat's  amor 
But  we  can't  st 
cat." 

"That's  all 
vague,  Miss  F 
"Yes,  it  S( 
idiotic.  Oh,  I'r 
ting  moreincoh 
than  ever.  An; 
it's  not  what 
want.  It  isn't 
dence." 

"No,"  said 
sey, "it  isn't  evi( 
But  it's  intere 
and  if  your  f 
gets  any  more 
nite,  Miss  Rid 
be  glad  to  hear 
it." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  She  went  out  with  a 
nod. 

Sergeant  Bond  said,  "Crackers— or 
you  think  so?" 

"No,"  said  Kelsey,  "I  don't  think 
crackers.  I  think  she's  what's  called  a 
tive.  We'll  have  the  Frenchwoman  next 

Mile.  Angele  Blanche  was  thirty-fivt 
guess.  No  make-up,  dark  brown  hair  arr 
neatly  but  unbecomingly.  A  severe  co£ 
skirt. 

It  was  Mile.  Blanche's  first  term  at  Me 
bank,  she  explained.  She  was  not  sure  th 
wished  to  remain  for  a  further  term.  "It 
nice  to  be  in  a  school  where  murder: 
place."  she  said  disapprovingly. 

"Have  you  taught  in  any  other  E 
schools.  Mile.  Blanche?" 

"One  in  the  north  of  England  som< 
ago.  Mostly  I  have  taught  in  Switzerlar 
in  Erance.  I  think  I  will  come  to  Engl< 
improve  my  English.  But  I  do  not  like  i 
much." 

"Why  don't  you  like  it?"  Kelsey  per 

"I  do  not  like  places  where  there  are 
ings,"  said  Mile.  Blanche.  "And  the  ch 
they  are  not  respectful." 

"Did  you  know  Miss  Springer  wellT 

"I  knew  her  practically  not  at  all 
Frenchwoman  replied.  "I  conversed  wi  I 
as  little  as  possible.  She  was  rude  to  n  > 
I  did  not  like  it." 

"What  was  she  rude  about?" 

"She  did  not  like  me  coming  to  hci  o 
pavilion.  I  go  there  one  day  because  I  ■ 
terested.  I  have  not  been  in  it  before  ai  il 
a  new  building.  Then  Miss  Springer  she  fl 
and  says,  'What  are  you  doing  here?  i' 
no  business  of  yours  to  be  in  here.'  SI  si 
that  to  me— /w,  a  mistress  in  the  school  'I 
does  she  think  I  am,  a  pupil?" 

"Very  irritating,  I'm  sure,"  said  Kcl 
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"The  manners  of  a  pig,  that  is  what  she  had. 
he  other  mistresses,  they  are  at  least  polite." 

Angele  Blanche  was  dismissed  after  a  few 
lore  unimportant  questions. 

"Touchy."  said  Bond.  "All  the  French  are 
DUchy." 

"All  the  same,  it's  interesting,"  said  Kelsey. 
Miss  Springer  didn't  like  people  prowling 
bout  her  gymnasium.  Now  why?" 

"Perhaps  she  thought  the  Frenchwoman 
/as  spying  on  her,"  suggested  Bond. 

"Well,  but  ii7/.v  should  she  think  so?  1  mean, 
ught  it  to  have  mattered  to  her.  unless  there 
'as  something  she  was  afraid  of  Angele 
llanche  finding  out?  Who  have  we  got  left?" 

"The  two  junior  mistresses.  Miss  Blake  and 
liss  Rowan,  and  Miss  Shapland,  Miss  Bul- 
[rode's  secretary." 

Miss  Blake  was  young  and  earnest  with  a 
3und,  good-natured  face.  She  taught  botany 
nd  physics.  She  had  nothing  much  to  say  that 
ould  help. 

Miss  Rowan,  as  befitted  one  who  held  a 
egree  in  psychology,  had  views  to  express.  It 
'as  highly  probable,  she  said,  that  Miss 
pringer  had  committed  suicide. 

Inspector  Kelsey  raised  his  eyebrows. 
Why?  Was  she  unhappy  in  any  way?" 

"She  was  aggressive,"  said  Miss  Rowan. 
She  hinted  at  people  being  "not  what  they 
iemed.'  She  mentioned  that  at  the  last  school 
'here  she  was  employed,  she  had  "unmasked' 
Dmeone.  The  headmistress,  however,  had 
een  prejudiced,  had  refused  to  listen  to  what 
le  had  found  out.  The  beginning  of  a  perse- 
jtion  complex." 

nspector  Kelsey  said  politely  that  Miss 
owan  might  be  correct,  but  that  he  couldn't 
;cept  Miss  Rowan's  theory  of  suicide,  unless 
le  could  explain  how  Miss  Springer  had  man- 
led  to  shoot  herself  from  a  distance  of  at 
ast  four  feet,  and  had  been  able  to  make  the 
istol  disappear  into  thin  air  afterwaid. 
'  Miss  Rowan  retorted  acidly  that  the  police 
'ere  well  known  to  be  prejudiced  against 
psychology. 

She  then  gave  place  to  Ann  Shapland. 


"Well,  Miss  Shapland,"  said  Inspector 
Kelsey,  eying  her  neat  and  businesslike  ap- 
pearance with  favor,  "what  light  can  you 
throw  upon  this  matter?" 

"Absolutely  none,  I'm  afraid.  The  whole 
thing's  unbelievable." 

"In  what  way  unbelievable?" 

"Well,  first  that  Miss  Springer  should  get 
shot  at  all.  Say  somebody  broke  into  the 
gymnasium  and  she  went  out  to  see  who  it 
was.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  Miss  Springer 
would  have  said,  'Now  then,  what  are  you  do- 
ing here?  Be  off  with  you'  and  they'd  have 
gone  off." 

"Did  it  ever  seem  to  you  that  Miss  Springer 
adopted  any  particular  attitude  about  the 
sports  pavilion?" 

Ann  Shapland  looked  puzzled.  "Attitude?" 
she  inquired. 

"I  mean  did  she  regard  it  as  her  special 
province  and  dislike  other  people  going  there?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Why  should  she?" 

"You  didn't  know  that  Miss  Springer  had 
objected  to  Mile.  Blanche  being  out  there?" 

"No,  1  didn't  hear  anything  about  that.  Oh, 
yes,  F  believe  1  did.  Mile.  Blanche  is  a  little  bit 
touchy,  you  know.  There  was  something 
about  her  going  into  the  drawing  class  one  day 
and  resenting  something  the  drawing  mistress 
said  to  her.  I  think" — she  hesitated — "I  think 
she  is  perhaps  rather  an  inquisitive  person." 

"Do  you  think  it  likely  that  when  she  went 
into  the  sports  pavilion  she  was  poking  about 
in  any  of  the  lockers?" 

"The  girls'  lockers?  Well,  I  wouldn't  put  it 
past  her." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  Miss 
Springer's  private  life?" 

"I  don't  think  anyone  did,"  said  Ann.  "Did 
she  have  one.  I  wonder?" 

"And  there's  nothing  else — nothing  con- 
nected with  the  sports  pavilion,  for  instance — 
that  you  haven't  told  me?" 

"Well   "  Ann  hesitated.  "It's  nothing 

really.  But  one  of  the  gardeners — not  Briggs, 
the  young  one — I  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
sports  pavilion  one  day,  and  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  in  there.  Of  course  it  was  probably 


just  an  excuse  to  slack  off  from  work.  I  don't 
suppose  there's  really  anything  in  it." 

"Probably  not— but  I'll  make  a  note  of  it." 

"Round  and  round  the  mulberry  bush," 
said  Bond  when  Ann  Shapland  had  gone. 
"Same  thing  over  and  over  again!  Let's  hope 
we  get  something  out  of  the  servants." 

But  they  got  very  little  out  of  the  servants. 

"It's  no  use  asking  me  anything,  young 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons,  the  cook.  "For  one 
thing,  I  can't  hear  what  you  say;  and  for  an- 
other, I  don't  know  a  thing.  I  went  to  sleep 
last  night  and  I  slept  unusual  heavy." 

Kelsey  shouted  a  few  questions  and  got 
answers  that  told  him  nothing. 

Most  of  the  domestic  staff  were  dailies. 
There  was  only  one  maid  who  slept  in  the 
house,  and  she  proved  equally  uninformative. 
She  didn't  know  nothing  about  the  sports 
pavilion  nor  what  was  kept  there,  and  she'd 
never  seen  nothing  like  a  pistol  nowhere. 

This  negative  spate  of  information  was  in- 
terrupted by  MisS'yBulstrode.  "One  of  the 
girls  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  Inspector 
Kelsey,"  she  said. 

Kelsey  looked  up  sharply.  "She  knows 
something?" 

"As  to  that  I'm  rather  doubtful,"  said  Miss 
Bulstrode,  "but  you  had  better  talk  to  her. 
She  is  one  of  our  foreign  girls.  Princess 
Shaista— niece  of  the  Emir  Ibrahim." 

Miss  Bulstrode  went  out  and  a  slight  dark 
girl  of  middle  height  came  in.  She  looked  at 
them,  almond-eyed  and  demure. 

"You  are  the  police?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kelsey,  smiling.  "Will  you  tell 
me  what  you  know  about  Miss  Springer?" 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you."  She  sat  down  and 
lowered  her  voice  dramatically.  "There  have 
been  people  watching  this  place.  Oh,  they  do 
not  show  themselves,  but  they  are  there!" 

"And  why  should  they  be  watching  the 
school?" 

"Because  of  /m^.'They  want  to  kidnap  me." 

Whatever  Kelsey  had  expected,  it  was  not 
this.  His  eyebrows  rose.  "Why  should  they 
want  to  kidnap  you?" 


"To  hold  me  to  ransom,  of  course." 

"Er — well — perhaps,"  said  Kelsey  dubi- 
ously. "But  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  the 
death  of  Miss  Springer?" 

■"She  must  have  found  out  about  them,"  said 
Shaista.  "Perhaps  she  told  them  she  had  found 
out  something.  Perhaps  she  threatened  them. 
Then  perhaps  they  promised  to  pay  her  money 
if  she  would  say  nothing.  So  she  goes  out  to 
the  sports  pavilion  where  they  say  they  will 
pay  her  the  money,  and  then  they  shoot  her." 

"But  surely  Miss  Springer  would  never  have 
accepted  blackmail  money?" 

"Do  you  think  it  is  such  fun  to  be  a  school- 
teacher— to  be  a  teacher  of  gymnastics!" 
Shaista  was  scornful.  "Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  nice  instead  to  have  money,  to  travel, 
to  do  what  you  want?  Especially  someone  like 
Miss  Springer  who  is  not  beautiful,  at  whom 
men  do  not  even  look!" 

"This  is  just— er— your  own  idea?  Miss 
Springer  never  said  anything  to  you?" 

"Miss  Springer  never  said  anything  except 
'Stretch  and  bend,'  and  'Faster,' "  said  Shaista 
with  resentment.  "You  do  not  understand  at 
all .'  My  cousin  was  Prince  Ali  Yusuf  of  Ramat. 
He  was  killed  in  a  revolution.  It  was  under- 
stood that  when  I  grew  up  1  should  marry  him. 
So  you  see  I  am  an  important  person.  It  may 
be  perhaps  the  Communists  who  come  here. 
They  are  very  very  wicked,  the  Communists! 
Everybody  knows  that."  As  he  still  looked 
dubious,  she  went  on:  "Perhaps  they  think  I 
know  where  the  jewels  are!" 

"What  jewels?" 

"My  cousin  had  jewels.  My  family  always 
has  a  hoard  of  jewels.  For  emergencies."  She 
made  it  sound  very  matter-of-fact. 

Kelsey  stared  at  her.  "Do  you  know  where 
the  jewels  are?" 

"No.  They  disappeared  in  the  revolution." 

"Who  do  they  belong  to?" 

"Now  my  cousin  is  dead,  they  belong  to  me. 
No  men  in  his  family  any  more.  His  aunt,  my 
mother,  is  dead.  If  he  were  not  dead,  I  marry 
him." 

"That  was  the  arrangement?" 
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The  color  is  hriglit.  sparklidj^.  sunny.  And  tlie  look-  is  soft 
feminine,  completely  natiuiil. 

It's  brighter,  "happier  "  haircolor  —  the  kinfl  you  ran 
have,  easily,  with  Koux! 

For  Koux  is  a  family  of  hair  rinses,  tints,  color  shampoos, 
lighteners.  So  whatever  your  purpose  —  to  brighten  (lull 
hair  or  to  color  gray  fiair,  to  match  your  natural  color  or 
to  try  an  exciting  new  one.  to  use  a  temporary  coloring 
that  shampoos  out  or  a  lasting  one  that  doesn't  — 
you  find  a  Roux  product  designed  specifically  for  your 
desire.  And  each  of  them,  temporary  or  lasting,  coloring  or 
lightener,  is  designed  with  just  one  thing  in  mind  — 
the  loveliest  hair  of  your  life! 

**AMERICA*S  FIRST  FAMIUY  OF  HAIRCOLORINGS" 


LASTING  HAIRCOI.ORINOS 

CREME  COLOR  SHAMPOO 
CREME   HAIR  TINT 

TEMPORARY   H  Al  RCOI-ORI NG8 

CREME  COLOR  RINSE 
COLOR  RINSE  (POWDERt 
COLOR  CUHL   HAIR  SPRAV 
HAIR  CRAYON 


HAIR  LIGHTENERS 

CREME    HAIR  LIGHTENER 
RAPID   HAIR  LIGHTENER 
CREME  COLOHTONER 
AND  FOR  YOUR  HAIR  CARE 

CREME  SHAM  POO 

CREME  RINSE 

CREME  HAIRDRESSING 


A)  Iwtler  beaulv  salons  and  cokmetic  counters  everywhere 


LADIES'  HOME  JOU 


KOTEX  and  KIMLON  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark 


You're  completely  carefree  with  this  wonderful  new  protection 

Whatever  you're  doing,  wherever  you  are,  you're  relaxed  and  confident  with  new  Kotex  napkins.  It's 
oil  because  gentle  new  Kotex  has  the  Kimlon  center.  This  center  acts  in  a  special  new  way  to  increase 
absorbency.  Result  — today's  Kotex  protects  better,  protects  /onger— gives  you  extra  security  when  it's 
so  important.  Discover  new  Kotex  soon.  New  Kotex  napkins  — choice  of  most  women 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  139 

"I  have  to  marry  him.  He  is  my  cousin,  you 
;e.  I  think  somebody  gets  the  jewels  out  of 
.amat.  Perhaps  good  person,  perhaps  bad. 
rood  person  would  bring  them  to  me,  would 
ly,  'These  are  yours,'  and  I  should  reward 
im.  But  if  it  was  a  bad  person,  he  would  keep 
le  jewels  and  sell  them." 

"But  in  actual  fact,  nobody  has  said  any- 
ling  at  all  to  you?" 

"No,"  admitted  Shaista. 

Inspector  Kelsey  made  up  his  mind.  "I 
link,  you  know,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "that 
Du're  talking  a  lot  of  nonsense." 

Shaista  flashed  a  furious  glance  at  him.  "I 
^11  you  what  I  know,  that  is  all,"  she  said 
ilkily. 

"Yes.  Well,  it's  very  kind  of  you,  and  I'll 
;ar  it  in  mind." 

He  got  up  and  opened  the  door  for  her  to  go 
jt.  "The  Arabian  Nights  aren't  in  it,"  he 
lid.  "Kidnaping  and  jewels!  What  will  they 
link  of  next?" 

When  Inspector  Kelsey  returned  to  the  sta- 
3n,  the  sergeant  on 
ity  said,  "We've  got 
dam  Goodman  here. 


"Adam  Goodman? 
h,  yes.  The  gardener." 
A  young  man  had 
ien  respectfully  to  his 
et.  He  was  tall  and 
)od-looking.  He  wore 
lined  corduroy  trou- 
rs  and  an  open- 
cked  shirt  of  very 
Ight  blue. 

"You  wanted  to  see 
I  hear."  His  voice 
IS  rough,  and  slightly 
jculent. 

"Yes,"  Kelsey  said. 
?ome  into  my  room." 
Kelsey  sat  down  at  his 
sk,  and  motioned  to 
young  man  to  take 
chair  oppo^ite. 
Jow  then."  said  Kel- 
.  He  looked  at  a  note 
his  desk.  "You're 
)odman." 

That's  right.  But 
tl'd  like  to  show  you 


m  DOINGS  OF  LOVE 

By  DAVID  CORNEL  DEJONG 

Love  disnii.sses  hail  and 
SlinnilaU's  porislalsis. 
It  iiiiilvcs  •>lurs  available 
lAUv  hiiiK'lios  of  fjrafM's. 


Out  of  il  flutter  .shy 
I'araMes  anil  poems,  in  it 
Swim  inrrc<lil>le  faneli-s 
A."i  fra-rile  a.s  guppies. 


1> 


il<- 


in  with  son^ 
tir  t>pin^. 


\dam's  manner  had 
inged.  He  took  some- 
ng  from  his  pocket 
d  passed  it  across  the 
k.  Inspector  Kelsey 's 

brows  rose  very  slightly  as  he  studied  it. 
'Ah,"  said  Kelsey.  "So  that's  who  you  are? 

d  what,  I'd  like  to  know,  are  you  " 

—  doing  in  a  girls'  school?"  the  young 
n  finished  for  him.  "My  assignment  is  in 
nature  of  a  watching  brief.  Or  was— until 
night.  Murder  of  a  games  mistress.  Not 
te  in  the  school's  curricuUmi-" 
It  fould  happen."  said  Inspector  Kelsey. 
sighed.  "What's  behind  all  this?" 
^dam  told  him.  Kelsey  listened  with  interest. 
'You'll  admit  it  sounds  too  fantastic  to  be 
Jewels  worth  between  half  a  million  and 
lillion  pounds?  What  do  you  think  hap- 
led  last  night?" 

vdam  took  his  time.  Then  he  said  slowly, 
iringer  was  in  the  sports  pavilion — in  the 
r  idle  of  the  night.  Why?  We've  got  to  start 
t  re.  It's  no  good  asking  ourselves  who  killed 
1  until  we've  made  up  our  minds  why  she 
'  .  there." 

I  ;lsey  nodded.  "There  wasn't  anything  hid- 
tl  there.  We  went  through  it  with  a  fine- 

ih  comb.  Sports  equipment  of  various 

J^.  And  a  brand-new  building!  There  wasn't 
•I  thing  there  in  the  nature  of  jewelry." 

Whatever  it  was  it  could  have  been  re- 
n  v^ed,  of  course.  By  the  murderer."  said 
^  im.  "The  other  possibility  is  that  the  sports 
p  ilion  was  simply  used  as  a  rendezvous — 
bMiss  Springer  or  by  someone  else." 

But  if  it  was  a  rendezvous,  then   " 

'  .dam  nodded  vigorously.  "Yes.  It  looks  as 
tl  jgh  there  is  someone  in  the  school  who 
n  its  our  very  close  attention.  Cat  among  the 
P  ;ons,  in  fact." 


l>o\f 

W  lien  ironin 

l''aliii^  a  tnna  santlHieh  or 
I'ainliii^  the  lips  hri^liler, 

,\n(l  stares  from  the  mirror 
Baek  upon  >oii,  to  leave 
Yon  so  tirunken  there  is 
No  slrai|;ht  path  to  walk. 


Kelsey  reflected  a  moment  or  two.  "There 
were  three  newcomers  to  the  staff  this  term. 
Shapland,  the  secretary;  Blanche,  the  French 
mistress;  and,  of  course.  Miss  Springer.  She's 
dead  and  out  of  it."  He  looked  toward  Adam. 
"Any  ideas,  as  between  the  two  of  them?" 

Adam  considered.  "I  caught  Mile.  Blanche 
coming  out  of  the  sports  pavilion  one  day.  She 
had  a  guilty  look.  All  the  same,  I  think  I'd 
plump  for  the  other.  For  Shapland.  She's  a 
cool  customer  and  she's  got  brains.  .  .  .  What 
are  you  laughing  for?" 

Kelsey  was  grinning.  "She  was  suspicious 
of  you"  he  said.  "Caught  you  coming  out  of 
the  sports  pavilion — and  thought  there  was 
something  odd  about  your  manner!" 

"Well,  I'm  damned!"  Adam  was  indignant. 
"The  cheek  of  her!" 

Inspector  Kelsey  resumed  his  authoritative 
manner.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "we'll  have  to  tell 
Miss  Bulstrode  who  you  are.  She'll  keep  her 
mouth  shut — don't  fear  for  that." 

Adam  considered  for  a  moment.  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it's 
more  or  less  inevitable." 

Miss  Bulstrode  lis- 
tened in  silence  to  both 
Inspector  Kelsey  and 
Adam.  "Well,"  she  said, 
coming,  as  was  habitual 
to  her,  straight  to  the 
point.  "What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?  I  would 
like  to  add  that  if  there 
can  be  as  little  publicity 
as  possible  about  Miss 
Springer's  death,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  me. 
This  is  a  purely  selfish 
point  of  view.  I  realize 
that  if  full  publicity  is 
necessary  for  you,  then 
you  will  have  to  go 
ahead.  But  is  it?" 

"No,"  said  Inspector 
Kelsey.  "In  this  case  I 
should  say  the  less  pub- 
licity the  better.  The  in- 
quest will  be  adjourned 
and  we'll  let  it  get  about 
that  we  think  it  was  a 
local  affair.  Young  thugs 
or  juvenile  delinquents 
out  with  guns.  Miss 
Springersurprisedthem. 
They  shot  her.  That's 
what  I  should  like  to  let 
it  go  at — then  we  can  get 
to  work  quiet-like." 
Adam  spoke  quickly.  "Yes,  indeed.  We  al- 
ways like  things  quiet." 

"Are  you  continuing  to  be  my  gardener?" 
inquired  Miss  Bulstrode. 

"If  you  don't  object.  It  puts  me  right  where 
I  want  to  be.  And  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  things." 

She  turned  to  Kelsey.  "You  have  relieved 
my  mind  about  the  publicity.  Can  the  school 
help  you  in  any  way?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  at  the  moment.  The  only 
thing  1  can  ask  is,  has  anything  caused  you  un- 
easiness this  term?  Any  incident?  Or  any 
person?" 

Miss  Bulstrode  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Then  she  said  slowly,  "The  answer,  liter- 
ally, is:  I  don't  know.  1  can't  put  my  finger  on 
any  person,  or  any  incident — unless   " 

She  paused.  Then  she  said,  "I  feel — I  felt  at 
the  time — that  I'd  missed  something  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  missed.  Let  me  explain." 

She  recited  briefly  the  little  incident  of  Mrs. 
Upjohn  and  the  distressing  and  unexpected 
arrival  of  Lady  Veronica. 

Adam  was  interested.  "Let  me  get  this 
clear,  Miss  Bulstrode.  Mrs.  Upjohn,  looking 
out  this  window,  recognized  someone.  You 
are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  as- 
toiiisliecl to  recognize  that  person— in  fact,  that 
it  was  someone  whom  she  would  not  have  ex- 
pected to  see  at  Meadowbank?" 

"Yes,  that  was  exactly  the  impression  I  got." 

"And  then,  through  the  window  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  you  saw  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  pupils  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
that  distracted  your  mind  from  what  Mrs. 
Upjohn  was  saying?" 

Miss  Bulstrode  nodded. 


"And  when  your  attention  did  return  to 
her,  she  was  speaking  of  espionage,  of  intelli- 
gence work  in  the  war  before  she  married?" 

"Yes." 

"It  might  tie  up,"  said  Adam  thoughtfully. 
"We'd  better  get  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Upjohn. 
You  have  her  address.  Miss  Bulstrode?" 

"Of  course.  But  I  believe  she  is  abroad  at  the 
moment.  Wait — I  will  find  out." 

She  pressed  her  desk  buzzer  twice,  then  went 
to  the  door  and  called  to  a  girl  who  was  pass- 
ing, "Find  Julia  Upjohn  for  me,  will  you, 
Paula?" 

"I'd  better  go  before  the  girl  comes,"  Adam 
said.  "By  the  way" — addressing  Miss  Bulstrode 


as  he  pau-sed  8y  the  door — "will  it  be  all  right 
if  I  slightly  abuse  my  position  here?  If  I  get, 
shall  we  say,  a  little  too  friendly  with  some 
members  of  your  staff?" 

"With  which  members  of  my  staff?"  she 
asked. 

"Well— Mile.  Blanche,  for  instance." 

"Mile.  Blanche?  You  think  that  she  " 

"I  think  she's  rather  bored  here." 

"Ah!"  Miss  Bulstrode  looked  rather  grim. 
"Perhaps  you're  right." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  Miss 
Bulstrode  called,  "Come  in." 

Julia  Upjohn  appeared,  very  much  out  of 
breath. 


Nothing  makes  a  woman 
more  feminine  to  a  man  than 
L'Aimant 
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Inspector  Kelsey  growled.  "You  can  go 
now,  Goodman.  Get  on  with  your  work." 

"I've  told  you  I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
anything,"  said  Adam  sulkily.  He  went  out. 

"I'm  sorry  I'm  so  out  of  breath,  Miss  Bul- 
strode,"  apologized  Julia.  "I've  run  all  the 
way  from  the  tennis  courts." 

"That's  quite  all  right.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
your  mother's  address." 

"Oh!  You'll  have  to  write  to  Aunt  Isabel," 
Jennifer  told  her.  "Mother's  gone  to  Anatolia 
on  a  bus." 

"On  a  bus?"  said  Miss  Bulstrode. 

Julia  nodded  vigorously.  "She  likes  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  of  course  it's  frightfully 


cheap.  I  should  think  she'd  fetch  up  in  Van  in 
about  three  weeks  or  so." 

"I  see.  Tell  me,  Julia,  did  your  mother  ever 
mention  to  you  seeing  someone  here  whom 
she'd  known  in  her  war-service  days?" 

"No,  Miss  Bulstrode,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Your  mother  did  intelligence  work,  didn't 
she?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Mummy  seems  to  have  loved  it. 
Not  that  it  sounds  really  exciting  to  me.  She 
never  blew  up  anything.  One  gets  rather  bored 
with  all  that  old  war  stuff." 

"Well,  thank  you,  Julia.  That's  all.  .  .  . 
Really!"  said  Miss  Bulstrode  when  Julia  had 
departed.  "Gone  to  Anatolia  on  a  bus!" 


Jennifer  walked  away  from  the  tennis 
courts  rather  moodily.  The  number  of  double 
faults  she  had  served  depressed  her. 

"Excuse  me." 

Jennifer  looked  up,  startled.  A  well-dressed 
woman  with  golden  hair,  carrying  a  long  flat 
parcel,  was  standing  a  few  feet  away  from  her. 

Speaking  with  a  slightly  American  accent, 
the  woman  said,  "I  wonder  if  you  could  tell 
me  where  I  could  find  a  girl  called" — she  con- 
sulted a  piece  of  paper — "Jennifer  Sutcliffe." 

Jennifer  was  surprised.  "I'm  Jennifer  Sut- 
cliffe." 

"Why!  That  is  a  coincidence.  I  was  coming 
down  to  lunch  with  some  friends  here,"  went 
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on  the  woman,  "and  at  a  cocktail  party  yeste 
day  I  happened  to  mention  I  was  coming,  ar 
your  aunt— or  was  it  your  godmother?— si 
told  me  her  name  and  I've  forgotten  that  toi 
Anyway,  she  said  could  I  possibly  call  hei 
and  leave  a  new  tennis  racket  for  you.  81 
said  you  had  been  asking  for  one." 

Jennifer's  face  lit  up.  "It  must  have  been  it 
godmother.  Mrs.  Campbell." 

"Yes.  that  was  the  name.  Campbell."  j 

The  parcel  was  held  out.  Jennifer  took 
eagerly.  "Oh,  it's  smashing!"  she  exclaime] 
"Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  it."  "i 

"It  was  really  no  trouble.  By  the  way,  I  w| 
asked  to  bring  back  your  old  racket."  She  toe 
up  the  racket  Jennifer  had  dropped.  "Yo' 
aunt— no,  godmother— said  she  would  ha! 
it  restrung.  It  needs  it  badly,  doesn't  it?"  | 

"I  don't  think  it's  really  worth  while,"  sa] 
Jennifer. 

"But  an  extra  racket  is  always  useful,"  sal 
her  new  friend.  "Oh,  dear" — she  glanced  j 
her  watch — "it  is  much  later  than  I  thougll 
I  must  run."  j 

"Have  you — do  you  want  a  taxi?"  . 

"No,  thank  you,  dear.  My  car  is  right  ' 
the  gate.  Good-by.  I  hope  you  enjoy  ti 
racket."  She  literally  ran  toward  the  gate. 

Jennifer  called  after  her  once  more,  "Thaj 
you  very  much."  Then,  gloating,  she  went  I 
search  of  Julia.  "Look."  She  flourished  t; 
racket  dramatically.  "My  godmother  sent  it 
me.  Aunt  Gina.  I  expect  mummy  told 
about  me  grumbling  about  my  racket.  It 
smashing,  isn't  it?  I  must  remember  to  wr 
and  thank  her." 

"I  should  hope  so!"  said  Julia  virtuous 

They  entered  the  sports  pavilion,  now  o 
cially  vacated  by  the  police,  and  Jennifer 
her  racket  carefully  into  her  press. 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  old  onei 
Julia  asked. 

"Oh,  she  took  it." 

"Who?" 

"The  woman  who  brought  this.  She  n 
Aunt  Gina  at  a  party,  and  Aunt  Gina  ask 
her  to  bring  me  this  as  she  was  coming  do 
here  today,  and  to  bring  my  old  one  and  sh 
have  it  restrung." 

"Oh,  I  see."  But  Julia  was  frowni 
"Jennifer,  your  racket  didn't  wccrfrestringin 

"Oh,  it  did,  Julia.  It  was  like  a  sponge.' 

"I  know.  But  it's  my  racket  really.  I  me, 
we  exchanged.  It  was  my  racket  that  neec; 
restringing.  Yours,  the  one  I've  got  now, 
restrung." 

"Yes,  that's  true."  Jennifer  looked  a  li 
startled.  "Oh,  well,  I  suppose  this  woman  j 
saw  it  needed  restringing." 

"But  you  said  that  she  said  it  was  your  A 
Gina  who  had  said  it  needed  restringing." 

"Oh,  well" — Jennifer  looked  impatienj 
"I  suppose — I  suppose  " 

"You  suppose  what?" 

"Perhaps  Aunt  Gina  just  thought  that 
wanted  a  new  racket,  it  was  because  the 
one  wanted  restringing.  Anyway,  what  doe 
matter  now  I've  got  this  new  racket?" 


Ihe  third  weekend  after  the  opening 
term  was  the  first  on  which  parents  were 
lowed  to  take  pupils  out.  As  a  result,  Mead< 
bank  was  almost  deserted. 

Miss  Bulstrode  herself  was  proposing  tc 
absent  for  the  weekend.  She  was  going  to  .'■ 
with  the  Duchess  of  Welsham  at  Welsing 
Abbey.  The  duchess  had  made  a  special  pi 
of  it  and  had  added  that  Henry  Banks  wouk 
there.  Henry  Banks  was  the  chairman  ofi 
governors.  The  invitation  was  therefore 
most  in  the  nature  of  a  command.  Miss  I 
strode  was  particularly  glad  to  have  the- 
portunity  of  talking  to  Henry  Banks  on 
subject  of  the  school's  future  and  to  put^ 
ward  her  own  account  of  the  recent  tri 
occurrence. 

Saturday  morning  Miss  Bulstrode  was 
finishing  her  correspondence  with  Ann  Sh, 
land  when  the  telephone  rang.  Ann  answe 
it. 

"It's  the  Emir  Ibrahim,  calling  from  L 
don  Miss  Bulstrode  He's  arrived  at  Clarid 
and  would  like  to  take  Princess  Shaista 
tomorrow." 

Miss  Bulstrode  took  the  receiver.  Sha 
would  be  ready  any  time  from  cicven-th 
onward  on  Sunday  morning,  she  said, 
girl  must  be  back  at  the  school  by  eight. 
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She  rang  off  and  said,  "I  wish  Orientals 
netimes  gave  you  a  little  more  warning, 
ve  we  finished  all  the  letters?" 
'Yes,  Miss  ffulstrode." 
'Good.  Type  them  and  send  them  off,  and 
n  you  are  free  for  the  weekend.  Send  Miss 
adwick  to  me,  will  you?" 
Vliss  Chadwick  bustled  in. 
•The  Emir  Ibrahim,  Shaista's  uncle,  is  tak- 
her  out  tomorrow,  Chaddy.  If  he  comes 
nself,  tell  him  she  is  making  good  progress." 
'She's  not  very  bright,"  said  Miss  Chad- 
:k. 

'She's  immature  intellectually,"  agreed 
ss  Bulstrode.  "But  she  has  a  remarkably 
ture  mind  in  other  ways.  I  suppose  it's  be- 
ise  of  the  sophisticated  life  she's  led." 
'I'll  go  now  and  tell  Shaista  about  her 
;le.  You  go  away  for  your  weekend  and 
I't  worry  about  anything." 
'Oh,  I  shan't,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  "It's  a 
)d  opportunity  for  leaving  Eleanor  Van- 
art  in  charge  and  seeing  how  she  shapes, 
th  you  and  her  in  charge  nothing's  likely  to 
wrong." 

'I  hope  not,  indeed.  I'll  go  and  find  Shaista." 

Sunday  morning  dawned  bright  and  serene, 
ss  Shapland  had  departed  soon  after  Miss 
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Itrode.  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Rich  and  Miss 
Ice  left  Sunday  morning.  Miss  Vansittart, 
s  Chadwick,  Miss  Rowan  and  Mile, 
iche  were  left  in  charge, 
he  girls  went  to  church  at  ten  o'clock  ac- 
ipanied  by  Miss  Vansittart  and  Miss 
idwick.  Then,  about  half  past  eleven,  the 
1  began  to  roll  into  the  drive. 

'There  goes  Shaista,"  said  Tul'ia,  "all  togged 

I  "or  London.  Oo-ee!  Just  look  at  the  heels 

)  ler  shoes." 
liveried  chauffeur  was  opening  the  door  of 

I  ar.  Shaista  climbed  in  and  was  driven 

I-  y. 

You  can  come  out  with  me  next  weekend, 
|j)U  like,"  said  Jennifer.  "What  are  you  going 
lio  today?  I  don't  think  I  need  write  to 
r  nmy  if  I'm  going  to  see  her  next  week." 

Vou  are  slack  about  writing  letters,  Jen- 
3  r." 

[  never  can  think  of  anything  to  say." 

I  can,"  said  Julia,  "but  there  isn't  really 
ii  3ne  much  to  write  to  at  present." 
,  What  about  your  mother?" 

( told  you  she's  gone  to  Anatolia  in  a  bus." 
SI  added,  "I  wonder  why  Bully  wanted  to 
gi  in  touch  with  mummy.  Perhaps  she 
w  ted  to  tell  her  about  Springer." 

Why  should  she?  I  should  think  she'd  be 
jo  ■  glad  that  there's  at  least  one  mother  who 
dt  n't  know  about  Springer." 

[f  you  ask  me,"  said  Julia,  "I  think  there's 
a  t  they  haven't  told  us  about  Springer." 

What  sort  of  things?" 

Well,  funny  things  seem  to  be  happening. 
L  •  your  new  tennis  racket." 

3h,  I  meant  to  tell  you,"  said  Jennifer. 

vrote  and  thanked  Aunt  Gina  and  this 


morning  I  got  a  letter  saying  she  was  glad  I'd 
got  a  new  racket  but  she  never  sent.it  to  me." 

"I  told  you  that  racket  business  was  pe- 
culiar." said  Julia.  "And  you  had  a  burglary 
at  your  home,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  they  didn't  take  anything." 

"That  makes  it  even  more  interesting.  We 
must  try  and  get  a  bit  more  out  of  your  mother 
next  week,  Jennifer.  Perhaps  somebody  gave 
her  some  secret  papers  out  in  Ramat." 

"What  sort  of  secret  papers?" 

"Oh  how  should  I  know?"  said  Julia. 
"Plans  or  formulas  for  a  new  atomic  bomb. 
That  sort  of  thing." 

Jennifer  looked  unconvinced. 


Miss  Vansittart  and  Miss  Chadwick  were 
in  the  Common  Room  when  Miss  Rowan  en- 
tered and  said,  "Where  is  Shaista?  The  emir's 
car  has  just  arrived  for  her." 

"What?"  Chaddy  looked  up  surprised. 
"There  must  be  some  mistake.  The  emir's  car 
came  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago.  I 
saw  her  get  into  it  and  drive  off." 

Eleanor  Vansittart  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"I  suppose  a  car  must  have  been  ordered 
twice  over  or  something."  She  went  out  and 
spoke  to  the  chauffeur. 

The  chauffeur  seemed  unperturbed.  "Hap- 
pens all  the  time,"  he  said.  "Telephone  mes- 
sages forgotten.  I  expect  that's  what  hap- 


pened." He  turned  his  car  around  and  drove 
away. 

After  luncheon  the  girls  who  remained 
wrote  letters  or  wandered  about  the  grounds. 
When  the  telephone  rang  it  was  Miss  Chad- 
wick who  answered. 

"Meadowbank  School?"  The  voice  of  a 
well-bred  young  Englishman  spoke.  "Oh,  is 
Miss  Bulstrode  there?" 

"Miss  Bulstrode's  not  here  today.  This  is 
Miss  Chadwick  speaking." 

"Oh,  it's  about  one  of  your  pupils.  I  am 
speaking  from  Claridge's,  the  Emir  Ibrahim's 
suite." 

"Yes?  You  mean  about  Shaista?" 
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"The  emir  is  rather  annoyed  at  not  having 
got  a  message  of  any  kind." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  she  hasn't  arrived?" 

"No,  she's  certainly  not  arrived.  Did  she 
leave  Meadowbanic?" 

"Yes.  A  car  came  for  her  this  morning — 
about  half  past  eleven,  I  should  think.  Oh, 
dear,  I  hope  there  hasn't  been  an  accident." 

"Oh,  don't  let's  assume  the  worst,"  said  the 
young  man.  "There's  no — er — well,  no  boy 
friend  hanging  about,  is  there?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Miss  Chadwick.  "Any- 
thing of  that  kind  is  quite  impossible." 

But  was  it?  She  hung  up  and  rather  unwill- 
ingly went  in  search  of  Miss  Vansittart. 


"Do  you  think,"  said  Chaddy,  "that  we 
ought  to  report  this  to  the  police?" 

"Not  to  the  police''  said  Eleanor  Vansittart 
in  a  shocked  voice.  "We  don't  want  any  more 
trouble  with  the  police." 

Miss  Chadwick  was  restless.  She  turned  to 
and  fro  in  her  bed,  counting  sheep,  and  em- 
ploying other  time-honored  methods  of  in- 
voking sleep.  In  vain. 

At  eight  o'clock,  when  Shaista  had  not  re- 
turned. Miss  Chadwick  had  taken  matters  into 
her  own  hands  and  rung  up  Inspector  Kelsey. 
She  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  did  not  take 
the  matter  too  seriously.  It  would  be  an  easy 


matter  to  check  up  on  a  possible  accident. 
"Don't  worry.  Miss  Chadwick,"  said  Kelsey. 
"Leave  it  all  to  us." 

But  Miss  Chadwick  did  worry.  Murder  at 
Meadowbank.  It  was  terrible!  Oh,  dear,  she 
must  calm  down  and  go  to  sleep.  What  time 
was  it?  She  switched  on  her  light.  Just  after  a 
quarter  to  one.  Just  about  the  time  that  poor 

Miss  Springer  No,  she  would  not  think 

of  it  any  more. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Miss  Chadwick,  "I'll  have 
to  take  some  aspirin." 

She  got  out  of  bed  and  went  over  to  the 
washstand.  She  took  two  aspirins  with  a  drink 
of  water.  On  her  way  back,  she  pulled  aside 


Just  add  fruit  or  nuts . . .  make 
exciting  fruit  and  nut  breads! 


Spicy  Oatmeal  Bread 

Mixed  in  seconds,  no  bowl  or  pan  to  wash ! 

Now  you  can  make  old-time  spicy  Oatmeal  Bread,  and  not  wash 
even  a  bowl  or  pan !  The  reason?  The  throw-away  Mixing  Bag  J^y 
and  Baking  Pan  i/g/if  that  come  in  every  package  of  Aunt 
Jemima  Oatmeal  Bread  Easy-Mix.  Add  only  egg  and  milk,  blend  in 
the  mixing  bag,  bake  in  the  special  pan.  Makes  dehcious  fruit 
and  nut  breads,  too.  Recipes  in  every  package. 


OATMEAL  I 


For  cinnamon  coffee 
take  —  ri'ully  homemade 
—  Aunt  Jemima  Co/fee 
Cake  Easy-Mix.  Comes 
with  mixing  bag,  bak- 
ing pan,  and  cinnamon 
topping. 


For  perfect  corn  bread 

—  light,  non-crumbly 
— Aunt  Jemima  Corn 
Bread  Easy- Mix.  Comes 
with  mixing  bag  and 
baking  pan. 


Makes  all  these 
delicious  breads ! 

Spicy  Oatmeal  Bread 
Date  Bread 
Cranberry  Bread 
Banana  Bread 
Nut  Bread 
Pineapple  Bread 
and  many  others 
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the  curtain  of  the  window  and  peered  ou  Sli 
did  so  to  reassure  herself  more  than  foan 
other  reason.  She  wanted  to  feel  that  of  cin 
there  would  never  again  be  a  light  in  the  'jri 

pavilion  in  the  middle  of  the  night  

But  there  it  was.  \ 
In  a  minute  Chaddy  had  leaped  to  ajoi 
She  thrust  her  feet  into  stout  shoes,  pull^  o 
a  thick  coat,  picked  up  her  own  electric  m 
and  rushed  out  of  her  room  and  dou  tl- 
stairs. 

At  about  the  time  when  Miss  ChadwicH 
rising  from  bed  in  search  of  aspirin,  y 
Shapland,  looking  very  attractive  in  a  a; 
dance  frock,  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  L(M 
Sauvage  smiling  at  the  young  man  opifel 
her. 

"How  is  the  new  job?"  said  Denis. 
"Well,  actually,  I'm  rather  enjoying^t 
"Doesn't  seem  to  me  quite  your  ic  ( 
thing." 

Ann  laughed.  "I'd  be  hard  put  to  it  i  sa 
what  is  my  sort  of  thing.  I  like  variety,  Dus. 

"I  wish  you'd  get  tired  of  all  these  joh  It 
quite  time  that  you  stopped  all  this  rackjn 
about— and  settled  down." 

"You  are  sweet,  Denis,"  said  Ann. 

"We  could  have  fun,  you  know." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Ann,  "but  I'm  not 
yet.  And  anyway,  there's  my  mamma." 

"Yes;  I  was  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
There  are  places,  very  good  places, 
people  like  your  mother  are  well  looked  si 

"And  which  cost  the  earth,"  said  Ann. 

"Not  necessarily.  Why,  even  und( 
Health  Scheme  " 

A  bitter  note  crept  into  Ann's  voice. 
I  dare  say  it  will  come  to  that  one  day 
mother  is  quite  reasonable  most  of  the  t 
she  just  gets  fuddled.  She  forgets  where 
and  who  she  is  and  wants  to  go  for  long  v 
Then  as  like  as  not  she'll  jump  into  a  trai 
bus  and  take  off  somewhere  and— well,  i 
very  difficult." 

"I've  never  actually  met  her,"  Denis  b 

"I  don't  encourage  people  to  meet 
said  Ann.  "That's  the  one  thing  I  think 
can  do  for  your  own  people.  Protect 
from— well,  curiosity  and  pity." 

"It's  not  curiosity,  Ann." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  with  you 
it  would  be  pity.  I  don't  want  that." 

"I  can  see  what  you  mean." 

BliI  if  you  think  I  mind  giving  up 
from  time  to  time  and  going  home 
indefinite  period,  I  don't,"  said  Ann.  "A 
moment  I'm  seeing  school  life.  The  best  sd 
m  tngland  seen  from  within!  I  shall 
there,  I  expect,  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

"I  don"t  think  you'll  last  a  year.  You' 
fed  up  with  all  those  women." 

"There's  a  very  good-looking  gardei 
said  Ann.  She  laughed  when  she  saw  D 
expression.  "Cheer  up,  I'm  only  trying  to  li 
you  jealous." 

"What's  this  about  one  of  the  mistr 
having  been  killed?" 

"Oh,  that."  Ann's  face  became  seriou 
thoughtful.  "That's  odd,  Denis.  It  was 
games  mistress.  I  think  there's  a  lot  mon 
hind  it  than  has  come  out  yet." 

"Well,  don't  you  get  mixed  up  in  anyi 
unpleasant." 

"That's  easy  to  say.  I've  never  h;id 
chance  at  displaying  my  talents  as  a  sleu 
think  I  might  be  rather  good  at  it." 

"Now,  Ann." 

"Darling,  I'm  not  going  to  trail  dange 
criminals.  I'm  just  going  to— well,  ma 
few  logical  deductions.  I've  come  acrosjl 
piece  of  information  that's  rather  interest 

"Ann!" 

'  Don't  look  so  agonized.  Only  it  do, 
seem  to  link  up  with  anything,"  said 
thoughtfully.  "Up  to  a  point  it  all  fits  m 
well.  And  then,  suddenly,  it  doesn  i." 
added  cheerfully,  "Perhaps  there'll  be  a 
ond  murder,  and  that  will  clarify  things." 

It  was  at  exactly  that  moment  that 
Chadwick  pushed  open  the  sports-pav 
door. 

"Come  along,"  said  Inspector  Kelsey 
tering  the  room  with  a  grim  face.  " Th 
been  another." 

"Another  what?"  Adam  looked  up  sha 
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another  murder,"  said  Inspector  Kelsey. 
ley  had  been  sitting  in  Adam's  room  drink- 
jeer  and  discussing  various  probabilities 
1  Kelsey  had  been  summoned  to  the  teie- 
le. 

Vho  is  it?"  demanded  Adam,  as  he  fol- 
d  Inspector  Kelsey  down  the  stairs. 

fvnother  mistress— Miss  Vansittart." 

JVhere?" 

tn  the  sports  pavilion.  You'd  better  give 
;  e  once-over  this  time,"  said  Inspector 
ley.  He  and  Adam  got  into  his  car.  "I 
Jet  the  doctor  will  be  there  ahead  of  us." 
was,  Kelsey  thought,  like  a  bad  dream 
iting  itself,  as  he  entered  the  brilliantly 
;d  sports  pavilion.  There,  once  again,  was 
dy  with  the  doctor  kneeling  beside  it. 
billed  about  half  an  hour  ago,"  he  said, 
ty  minutes  at  most." 
Vho  found  her?"  said  Kelsey. 
le  of  his  men  spoke  up.  "Miss  Chad- 
.  She  saw  a  light,  came  out  here  and  found 
'*lead.  She  stumbled  back  to  the  house  and 
;  or  less  went  into  hysterics.  It  was  the 


on  who  telephoned — Miss  Johnson." 

low  was  she  killed?  Shot  again?" 

le  doctor  shook  his  head.  "No.  Slugged  on 

)ack  of  the  head.  It  was  a  heavy  rubber 

or  a  sandbag,  something  of  that  sort." 

omething  .  .  .  professional?" 

'robably,  yes.  She  fell  forward  and  prob- 

never  knew  what  hit  her." 

Vhat  was  she  doing?" 


jind  the  strength 
for  your  life... 
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he  was  probably  kneeling  down,"  said 
octor.  "Kneeling  in  front  of  this  locker." 
le  inspector  went  up  to  the  locker  and 
sd  at  it.  "Thafs  the  girl's  name  on  it,  I 
ime,"  he  said.  "Shaista;  let  me  see,  that's 

^l.gyptian  girl,  isn't  it?"  He  turned  to  Adam, 
it  a  minute — that's  the  girl  they  reported 
:vening  as  missing." 
'hat's  right,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant. 

\\\o  reports  come  in?" 

Uot  yet.  Got  a  network  out." 

'MO  abandoned  car  found  anywhere?" 

Di'Ve've  had  no  news  of  one,"  said  the  ser- 

mt.  "The  Yard's  on  it  now,  and  the  Special 
ch." 

rii/Iaymean  a  bit  of  a  political  schlemozzle," 
the  inspector.  "I  don't  suppose  for  a  min- 
liithe^'ll  be  able  to  take  her  out  of  the 
litry." 

r^Vhat  do  they  want  to  kidnap  her  for  any- 
!?"  asked  the  doctor. 

tijioodness  knows,"  said  Kelsey  gloomily. 

1  told  me  she  was  afraid  of  being  kidnaped 
iit'm  ashamed  to  say  I  thought  she  was  just 
ui/ing  off." 

the  house  he  was  received  by  Miss  John- 

"It's  terrible,  inspector,"  she  said.  "Poor 
ti  Chadwick's  in  a  dreadful  state." 
af'd  like  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"he  doctor  gave  her  something  and  she'.= 
iijier  now.  Shall  I  take  you  to  her?" 

'es,  in  a  minute  or  two.  First  tell  me  about 
(^ist  time  you  saw  Miss  Vansittart." 

haven't  seen  her  today,"  said  Miss  John- 

"I've  been  away  all  day.  I  arrived  just 

re  eleven  and  went  to  my  room." 

Vas  Miss  Vansittart  absent  today?" 

■Jo,  she  was  in  charge.  Miss  Bulstrode's 

''." 

ivi|Vho  else  was  here — of  the  mistresses,  I 
1?" 

iss  Johnson  considered.  "Miss  Vansit- 
Miss  Chadwick;  the  French  mistress, 
l4.  Blanche;  Miss  Rowan." 

see.  Well,  I  think  you'd  better  take  me 
lilliss  Chadwick  now." 


Miss  Chadwick  was  sitting  in  a  chair  in  her 
room.  She  turned  a  ghastly  face  toward  In- 
spector Kelsey.  "It's  so  awful,"  she  said  in  a 
shaking  voice.  "This  will  ruin  Meadowbank. 
I  can't  bear  it!" 

Kelsey  sat  down  beside  her.  "I  know,"  he 
said  sympathetically,  "but  I  want  you  to  be 
brave,  and  tell  me  all  you  know.  The  sooner 
we  can  find  out  who  did  it,  the  less  trouble 
and  publicity  there  will  be." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that.  I— I  went  to  bed  early, 
but  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  I  was  worrying." 

"Worrying  about  the  school?" 

"Yes.  And  about  Shaista  being  missing. 
Then  I  got  up  and  took  some  aspirin  and  just 


happened  to  draw  back  the  curtains  from  the 
window.  Then  I  saw— I  saw  a  light  there." 

"What  kind  of  a  light?" 

"Well,  a  sort  of  dancing  light,"  Miss  Chad- 
wick told  him.  "I  mean — I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  torch.  It  was  just  like  the  light  that 
Miss  Johnson  and  I  saw  before.  I  was  deter- 
mined that  this  time  I  would  see  who  it  was.  So 
I  got  up  and  pulled  on  my  coat  and  my  shoes, 
and  rushed  out." 

"Go  on.  Miss  Chadwick." 

"The  door  was  not  shut — just  ajar — and  I 
pushed  it  slightly  open.  I  looked  round  and — 
and  there  she  was.  Fallen  forward  on  her  face, 
dead  "  She  began  to  shake  all  over. 
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Miss  Johnson  came  forward.  "To  discover 
two  murders  is  too  much  of  a  strain  for  any- 
one. You  don't  want  to  ask  her  any  more, 
do  you?" 

Inspector  Kelsey  shook  his  head. 

As  he  was  going  downstairs,  he  noticed  a 
pile  of  old-fashioned  sandbags  with  buckets 
in  an  alcove.  Dating  from  the  war,  perhaps, 
but  the  uneasy  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
someone  in  the  building  could  have  helped 
himself  to  an  innocent-looking  but  lethal 
weapon— and  even  replaced  it  afterward! 

Adam  was  looking  at  Miss  Bulstrode.  He 
had  never,  he  thought,  admired  a  woman 


Hearty  start  for  the  day 


Tangy  complement  to  cottage  cheese 


Always  ready  in  your  Sunshine  yJar 

Go  for  tlie  tiapiDy  flavor  of  Prunes 


Prunes  give  today's  meals  a  bright,  happy,  natural 
appeal.  Prunes  taste  good,  make  you  feel  good,  are 
naturally  good  for  everyone  in  the  family.  Plump, 
tender,  tree-ripened  California  Prunes  are  chock- 
full  of  natural  fruit  sugar,  A  and  B  vitamins,  iron 
and  other  essential  minerals... all  the  things  that 
make  you  feel  healthy  and  give  you  a  happy  outlook 
on  life.  Treat  your  family  to  prunes  often.  Your 
grocer  has  them  in  bags,  cartons,  ready-cooked  in 
jars  or  cans... and  as  appetizing  prune  juice. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  SUNSHINE  JAR 

Prepare  a  good  supply  of  tempting:,  tender  Cali- 
fornia Prunes  this  new,  easy  Sunshine  Jar  way, 
without  cooking.  Get  your  colorful,  unbreakable 
Marlex  jar,  $2.50  value,  for  only  $1.26  and  label 
from  any  brand  of  prunes.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  Sunshine  Jar,  Box  49,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Offer  grood  only  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Get  that  happy  Jeeling  with  Prunes  —  the  California  Wonder -Fruit 
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you  a  better  cook 
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EASYOFF 

OVEN  CLEANER 
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GRiIVY 
MASTER 


more.  She  sat  cool  and  unmoved.  Excusing 
herself  to  the  pohce  officers,  she  summoned 
Ann  Shapland,  and  dictated  a  brief  statement. 
The  school  would  be  closed  until  the  end  of 
term.  Parents  who  found  it  inconvenient  to 
have  their  children  home  were  welcome  to 
leave  them  in  her  care  and  their  education 
would  be  continued. 

"You've  got  the  list  of  parents'  names  and 
addresses?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Bulstrode." 

"Then  start  on  the  telephone.  After  that  see 
a  typed  notice  goes  to  everyone." 

Ann  Shapland  went  out. 

"Competent  girl,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode. 
"And  loyal." 

The  telephone  rang.  Miss  Bulstrode  took 
up  the  receiver.  "Yes?"  She  motioned  to  In- 
spector Kelsey.  "It's  for  you." 

Adam  and  Miss  Bulstrode  watched  as  he 
took  the  call.  He  grunted,  jotted  down  a  note 
or  two,  said  finally,  "Yes,  we'll  co-operate. . . . 
Yes,  super.  .  .  .  I'll  carry  on  here,  then."  He 
put  down  the  receiver.  "His  Excellency  got  a 
ransom  note  this  morning.  Typed  on  a  new 
Corona.  Postmark  Portsmouth.  Bet  that's  a 
blind." 

"Where  and  how?"  asked  Adam. 

"Crossroads  two  miles  north  of  Alderton 
Priors.  That's  a  bit  of  bare  moorland.  Enve- 
lope containing  money  to  be  put  under  stone 
behind  A. A.  box  there  at  two  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning." 

"How  much?" 

"Twenty  thousand."  He  shook  his  head. 
"Sounds  amateurish  to  me." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Miss 
Bulstrode. 

Inspector  Kelsey  looked  at  her.  "The  re- 
sponsibility isn't  mine,  madam,"  he  said.  "We 
have  our  methods." 

"I  hope  they're  successful,"  said  Miss 
Bulstrode. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Mrs.  Sutcliflfe  at 
the  breakfast  table.  "Henry!"  She  had  just  un- 
folded her  newspaper. 

I  le  raised  a  startled  face.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter, .loan?" 

"Another  murder!  At  Meadowbank!" 

"What?  Here,  let  me  see!"  Mr.  Sutcliflfe 
leaned  across  the  table  and  snatched  the  sheet 
from  his  wife's  grasp.  "Miss  Eleanor  Vansit- 
tart  .  .  .  sports  pavilion  .  .  .  same  spot  where 
Miss  Springer  .  .  .  h'm  .  .  .  h'm." 

"I  can't  believe  it!"  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  was  wail- 
ing. "Meadowbank.  Such  an  exclusive  school. 
Royalty  there  and  everything." 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  crumpled  up  the  paper  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  table.  "Only  one  thing 
to  be  done,"  he  said.  "You  get  over  there  and 
take  Jennifer  out  of  it." 

"You  mean  take  her  away — altogether?" 

"That's  what  I  mean.  I  don't  know  what 
England's  coming  to,"  said  Mr.  Sutcliffe. 
Disgusted,  he  threw  his  napkin  on  the  table 
and  strode  from  the  room. 

Adam  was  alone  in  the  sports  pavilion.  His 
deft  fingers  were  turning  over  the  contents  of 
the  lockers.  What  was  there  that  linked  this 
expensive  modern  building  with  sudden  and 
violent  death? 

The  idea  of  a  rendezvous  was  out.  No  one 
would  choose  to  keep  a  rendezvous  a  second 
time  where  murder  had  occurred.  It  came 
back  to  the  fact  that  there  was  something  here 
that  someone  was  looking  for. 

Especially  he  returned  to  Shaista's  locker. 
It  was  while  bending  over  that  that  Miss 
Vansittart  had  been  killed.  What  had  Miss 
Vansittart  expected  to  find  there?  Had  she 
found  it? 

The  sound  of  footsteps  outside  aroused  him 
from  his  thoughts.  He  was  lighting  a  cigarette 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  when  Julia  Upjohn 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"I  wondered  if  I  could  have  my  tennis 
racket." 

"Don't  see  why  not,"  said  Adam.  "Police 
constable  left  me  here,"  he  explained  men- 
daciously. "Told  me  to  stop  here  while  he  was 
away." 

"To  see  if  he  came  back,  I  suppose,"  said 
Julia.  "  I  mean  the  murderer.  They  do,  don't 
they?  Come  back  to  the  scene  of  the  crime." 

"You  may  be  right."  Adam  looked  up  at 
the  rows  of  rackets.  "Whereabouts  is  yours?" 


"Under  U,"  said  Julia.  "Right  at  the  far  end. 
Can  I  have  Jennifer  SutcliflFe's  too?" 

"New,"  said  Adam  appreciatively,  as  he 
handed  it  to  her. 

"Brand-new,"  said  Julia.  She  looked  round. 
"Don't  you  think  he  w/V/come  back?" 

Adam  was  a  moment  or  two  getting  it.  "Oh. 
The  murderer?  No,  I  don't  think  it's  likely. 
Bit  risky,  wouldn't  it  be?" 

"You  don't  think  murderers  feel  they  have 
to?" 

"Not  unless  they've  left  something  behind." 

"You  mean  a  clue?  I'd  like  to  find  a  clue. 
Are  you  interested  in  crime?"  She  looked  at 
him  inquiringly. 

He  returned  her  glance.  "Well  ...  I  sup- 
pose—up to  a  point — we  all  are." 

Julia  nodded  in  agreement.  "Yes.  1  think 
so  too.  I  can  think  of  all  sorts  of  solutions — 
but  most  of  them  are  very  farfetched.  It's 
rather  fun,  though." 

"You  weren't  fond  of  Miss  Vansittart?" 

"She  was  all  right.  I  didn't  mean  that  it  was 
fun  she  was  dead.  I'm  sorry  about  that." 

She  walked  out  holding  the  two  rackets. 
Adam  remained  looking  round  the  pavilion. 


'D  TELL  you 


By  BORIS  TODRIN 

Let  us  go  to  a  dreary  little  town 
On  a  gray  day  with  the  rain 

withhchl — or  not: 
Our  love  will  hrighten  any  spot. 

Or  to  a  house  that  has  nor  grace 
Nor  light  with  which  to  see 

your  face: 
We  will  provide  for  any  place. 

For  any  place  is  any  place: 
The  world's  at  home  or  in 
ln)tels. 

—  You  with  your  ribhons 
— We  with  our  bells. 


"What  could  there  ever  have  been  here?"  he 
muttered. 

"Good  heavens,"  said  Jennifer,  allowing 
Julia's  forehand  drive  to  pass  her,  "there's 
mummy." 

The  two  girls  turned  to  stare  at  Mrs.  Sut- 
cliffe, shepherded  by  Miss  Rich,  rapidly  ar- 
riving and  gesticulating  as  she  did  so. 

"More  fuss,  I  suppose,"  said  Jennifer. 
"It's  the  murder.  .  .  .  Hullo,  mummy." 

"You  must  come  and  pack  your  things, 
Jennifer.  I'm  taking  you  back  with  me." 

"But — you  don't  mean  for  good?" 

"Yes.  I  do." 

"But  you  can't — really.  I've  got  a  very  good 
chance  of  winning  the  singles  and  Julia  and  I 
might  win  the  doubles." 

"Don't  argue  with  me,  Jennifer.  You're 
coming  back  with  me  today.  Your  father  in- 
sists." 

"But,  mummy  " 

Arguing  persistently,  Jennifer  moved  to- 
ward the  house  by  her  mother's  side.  Suddenly 
she  broke  away  and  ran  back  to  the  tennis 
court. 

"Good-by,  Julia.  Mummy  seems  to  have 
got  the  wind  up  thoroughly.  Sickening,  isn't 
it?  I'll  write  to  you." 

"I'll  write  to  you,  too,  and  tell  you  all  that 
happens." 

"I  hope  they  don't  kill  Chaddy  next.  I'd 
rather  it  was  Mile.  Blanche,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Yes.  She's  the  one  we  could  spare  best. 
I  say,  did  you  notice  how  black  Miss  Rich 
was  looking?" 

"She's  furious  at  mummy  coming  and  tak- 
ing me  away." 


"Perhaps  she'll  stop  her.  She's  very  ! 
ful,  isn't  she?  Not  like  anyone  else." 

"She  reminds  me  of  someone,"  said  J  ni 
fer.  "But  the  person  I  knew  was  quite  fat. 

"I  can't  imagine  Miss  Rich  being  fat.' 

"Jennifer!"  called  Mrs.  Sutcliffe. 

"I  do  think  parents  are  trying,"  said  ,1  ni 
fer  crossly.  "Fuss,  fuss,  fuss.  They  never  )p 
I  do  think  you're  lucky  to  " 

''^Jennifer .'" 

"Coming." 

Julia  walked  slowly  in  the  direction  o  hi 
sports  pavilion.  The  luncheon  bell  souij 
but  she  hardly  heard  it.  She  stared  down| 
racket  she  was  holding,  then  wheeled  r| 
and  marched  determinedly  toward  the  hi 
She  went  in  by  the  front  door,  which  was 
lowed.  She  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her  small  ;(j 
room,  lifted  the  mattress  on  her  bed,  |h  o 
the  racket  flat  beneath  it.  Then  she  w;ei 
demurely  downstairs  to  the  dining  roorft. 

The  girls  went  up  to  bed  that  night  ir 
quietly  than  usual.  For  one  thing,  their  im 
bers  were  much  depleted.  At  least  thirtv  ai 
gone  home. 

Julia  Upjohn  went  into  her  room  and  cl  e 
the  door.  There  was  no  lock  on  the  door.  It 
pulled  a  chair  against  it,  with  the  top  o  h 
chair  wedged  under  the  handle.  That  wi|i 
give  her  warning  if  anyone  should  com  ir 
But  no  one  was  likely  to  come  in.  It  was  st  tl 
forbidden  for  the  girls  to  go  into  one  anot  r' 
rooms,  and  the  only  mistress  who  did  so  a 
Miss  Johnson,  if  one  of  the  girls  was  ill. 

Julia  went  to  her  bed,  lifted  up  the  riia  s 
and  brought  out  the  tennis  racket.  She  :  a 
staring  down  at  it.  How  could  there  be ' 
thing  hidden  in  a  tennis  racket? 

But  there  must  be,  said  Julia  to  he 
There  must !  The  burglary  at  Jennifer'' s  h 
the  woman  who  came  with  that  silly  story  t 

a  new  racket  Only  Jennifer  would  hav 

lieved  that,  thought  Julia  scornfully. 

The  only  place  you  could  possibly  coi 
anything  in  a  tennis  racket  was  in  the  hai 
You  could,  she  supposed,  hollow  out  the 
die  to  make  a  hiding  place.  It  sounded  a 
farfetched,  but  it  was  possible. 

There  was  a  round  of  leather  with  lett< 
on  it,  the  lettering  almost  worn  away.  Th 
course  was  only  stuck  on.  Julia  sat  down 
attacked  it  with  a  penknife  and  presently  r 
aged  to  pull  the  leather  off.  Inside  was  a  rcn 
of  thin  wood.  It  didn't  look  quite  right. . 
dug  in  her  penknife.  The  blade  snapped, 
scissors  were  more  effective.  She  succeed< 
last  in  prizing  it  out.  A  mottled  red-and- j 
substance  now  showed.  Julia  poked  it  aiKr 
lightenment  came  to  her.  She  began  to  diti 
lumps  of  plasticine.  The  stuff  was  encai 
something  that  felt  like  buttons  or  pebble- 

Something  rolled  out  on  the  table—  • 
another  something.  Presently  there  was  cl 
a  heap. 

Julia  leaned  back  and  gasped.  Liquid  « 
red  and  green  and  deep  blue  and  daza 
white.  ...  In  that  moment  Julia  grew  up  i 
was  no  longer  a  child.  She  became  a  woni  i ' 
woman  looking  at  jewels.  She  held  the  sti 
in  her  fingers  and  let  them  fall  througl 
flashing  stream  of  wonder  and  delight. 

Then  some  slight  sound  recalled  her  to  i 
self.  She  swept  up  the  stones,  took  them  i  i 
washstand  and  thrust  them  into  her  sp'  : 
bag  and  rammed  her  sponge  and  nailb. 
down  on  top  of  them.  Then  she  went  bac 
the  tennis  racket,  rammed  the  plasticine  in 
it,  forced  down  the  wooden  top,  pressing 
leather  onto  it.  The  racket  looked  and  felt 
as  before.  She  cast  it  down  carelessly  on  a  cH 

She  looked  at  her  bed,  neatly  turned  dd 
and  waiting.  But  she  did  not  undress.  Instil 
she  sat  listening.  Was  that  a  footstep  outsi 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  she  knew  fear. 

There  was  a  fairly  heavy  oak  chest  of  dr' 
ers  in  the  room.  She  managed  to  drag  ii 
front  of  the  door,  wishing  that  it  was  the  <  ■ 
tom  at  Meadowbank  to  have  keys  in  the  io<i 

She  looked  at  her  small  clock.  Half  ]• 
ten.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  turned  i 
the  light.  She  pulled  back  the  curtain  a  h* 
from  the  window.  There  was  a  full  moon  :! 
she  could  see  the  door  clearly.  Then  she 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

// anyone  tries  to  come  in,  Julia  said  to  li 
self,  /'//  scream— at  the  top  of  my  voice.  | 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  M8  I 
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Richer  in  natur 


CREAM 


Deep  within  each  plump  and  tender  kernel  is  the  rich  natural  cream 
of  Libby's  famous  pedigreed  corn.  These  plump  kernels  are  carefully 
blended  to  start  the  flow  of  the  natural  "corn  cream."  Libby  knows 
how  to  do  this  just  right.  That's  why  Libby's  Cream  Style  Corn  is 
richer  in  natural  "corn  cream.'''  You  can  see  the  golden  kernels  stand- 
ing up  in  the  rich  "corn  cream."  And  you'll  notice  there  are  no  bits 
of  cob  in  Libby's.  Yes,  you'll  like  Libby's  Cream  Style  Corn  best — 
that's  for  sure. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


CHICKEN  CORN  CURRY 

Cut  a  chicl<en  into  serving  pieces.  Fry  or  bake  until  golden 
brown  and  almost  tender.  Add  one  17  oz.  can  of  Libby's 
Cream  Style  Corn,  mixed  with  1  teaspoon  curry  powder. 
Continue  to  cook  until  chicken  is  tender. 

Libby's  Corn  is  available  in  8  and  17  oz.  cans. 
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—  She  sat  there  and  time  passed.  Then  she 
heard  it — a  soft  step  along  the  passage.  A 
long  pause  and  then  she  saw  the  handle  slowly 
turning.  The  door  was  pushed— just  a  crack, 
but  the  chest  of  drawers  held  it. 

Another  pause,  and  then  there  was  a  knock, 
very  gentle,  on  the  door.  Julia  held  her  breath. 
I'm  asleep,  said  Julia  to  herself.  /  don't  hear 
anything. 

Who  would  knock  on  her  door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night?  If  it  was  someone  who  had  a 
right  to  knock,  they'd  call  out,  rattle  the  han- 
dle, make  a  noise.  But  this  person  couldn't 
afford  to  make  a  noise. 


For  a  long  time  Julia  sat  there.  The  knock 
was  not  repeated,  the  handle  stayed  motion- 
less. But  Julia  sat  tense  and  alert.  She  never 
knew  how  long  it  was  before  sleep  overcame 
her.  The  school  bell  finally  woke  her,  lying  in 
a  cramped  and  uncomfortable  heap  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed. 

After  breakfast,  when  girls  were  hurrying  in 
different  directions,  Julia  went  into  one  class- 
room, out  by  a  farther  door,  joined  a  group 
hurrying  round  the  house,  dived  behind  a 
rhododendron  and  arrived  finally  near  the 
wall  of  the  grounds  where  a  lime  tree  had 
thick  growth  almost  to  the  ground.  Julia 


climbed  the  tree.  She  scrambled  easily  to  the 
level  of  the  wall,  straddled  it  and  dropped  on 
the  other  side.  A  hundred  yards  away  was 
a  bus  stop  where  a  bus  was  due  to  arrive  in  a 
few  minutes.  Julia  boarded  it.  She  got  out  at 
the  station  and  took  a  train  to  London. 

In  her  room,  propped  up  on  the  washstand, 
she  had  left  a  note: 

Dear  Miss  Bulstrode:  I  have  not  been  kidnaped 

or  run  away,  so  don't  worry.  I  will  come  back  as 

soon  as  I  can.  y.  ■  , 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Julia  Upjohn 

At  228  Whitehouse  Mansions,  George,  Her- 
cule  Poirot's  manservant,  opened  the  door  and 


"A  vacuum  cleaner  with  a 
disappearing  cord?" 


"You  mean  to  tell  me  it  actually  "It  certainly  does,"  he  said, 
winds  up  its  own  cord?"  I  asked  "You  just  press  this  foot  pedal 
the  salesman.  and  the  cord  zips  out  of  sight." 


"And  this  new  Cord  Reel  Cleaner  follows  like  your  shadow. 
Steers  around  furniture  at  the  slightest  pull.  A  new  "Steer-Easy" 
Wheel  makes  it  possible." 


"Double-action  unit  adjusts  auto- 
matically to  clean  deepest  carpet 
pile  or  rugs,  and  bare  floors,  too!" 


"TWO  brushes,  instead  of  one, 
clean  on  both  forward  and  back- 
ward strokes,  save  you  work." 


"Don't  miss  the  handy  carry- 
CADDY  for  attachments.  Every- 
thing goes  right  with  you." 


I  spotted  the  nice  big  foot-switch 
and  almost  clapped.  "No  more 
poking  and  fumbling,"  I  said. 


Aim  ■■■UK 

"And  your  hands  never  touch  dirt 
.  .  .  just  lift  out  and  throw  away 
the  disposable  bag,  dirt  and  all." 


"You  can  1)1  At. different  suctions. 
Just  the  right  power  for  rugs, 
draperies,  or  lamp  shades." 


"It's  the  new  Genera!  Electric  CORD  REEL  Cleaner," 
he  concluded.  When  I  heard  the  price,  I  couldn't  resist. 
Didn't  even  try.  And  AM  I  GLAD! 

Your  favorite  retailer  would  love  to  show  YOU  the 
new  Cord  Reel  Cleaner.  Why  don't  you  let  him?  Soon. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Dept.,  General  Electric  Company, 
Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

T^ogress  /s  Our  Mosf  Imporfanf  Producf 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


contemplated  with  some  surprise  a  sch(|gi| 
with  a  rather  dirty  face. 

"Can  I  see  M.  Hercule  Poirot,  please? 

George  took  just  a  shade  longer  thansuj 
to  reply.  "Mr.  Poirot  does  not  see  a  on 
without  an  appointment,"  he  said. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  time  to  wait  for  it, 
really  must  see  him.  It's  about  some  m  Jet 
and  a  robbery  and  things  like  that." 

"I  will  ascertain,"  said  George,  "i  M) 
Poirot  will  see  you." 

He  left  her  in  the  hall  and  withdrew  ti;aj 
suit  his  master.  "A  young  lady,  sir.vB 
wishes  to  see  you  urgently." 

"What  kind  of  a  young  lady?" 

"Well,  sir,  she's  more  of  a  little  girSh 
wishes  to  see  you  about  some  murders  id 
robbery." 

Poirot's  eyebrows  went  up.  "5ome  lui 
ders,  and  a  robbery.  Show  the  little  girl  th 
young  lady — in."  * 

Julia  came  into  the  room  with  0*1!  tti 
slightest  trace  of  diffidence.  "How  do  yc  d( 
Mr.  Poirot.  I  am  Julia  Upjohn.  I  thin  yo 
know  a  great  friend  of  mummy's.  Mrs  in 
merhayes.  We  stayed  with  her  last  sumnn  m 
she  talked  about  you  a  lot." 

"Mrs.  Summerhayes."  Poirot's  mind 'a 
back  to  a  village  that  climbed  a  hill  an(o 
house  on  top  of  that  hill.  "Maureen  Suriei 
hayes,"  he  said.  "Ah,  yes." 

"I  call  her  Aunt  Maureen,  but  she,n 
really  an  aunt.  She  told  us  how  won  rf\ 
you'd  been  and  saved  a  man  who  was  in  |  so 
for  murder,  and  when  I  couldn't  think  ol  hi 
to  do  and  who  to  go  to,  I  thought  of  yoi 

"I  am  honored,"  said  Poirot  gravci  H 
brought  forward  a  chair  for  her.  "G  gf 
told  me  you  wanted  to  consult  me  ab 
robbery  and  some  murders." 

"Yes,"  said  Julia.  "Miss  Springer  and 
Vansittart.  And  of  course  the  kidnaping 

"You  bewilder  me,"  said  Poirot.  "V 
have  all  these  exciting  happenings  taken  pi 

"At  my  school — Meadowbank." 

"Meadowbank!"  exclaimed  Poirot.  " 
begin  to  comprehend.  Julia,  tell  me  every 
from  the  beginning." 

Julia  told  him.  It  was  quite  a  long  stor 
she  told  it  clearly.  She  brought  her  story 
the  moment  when  she  had  examined  thet 
racket  in  her  bedroom  last  night. 

"You  see,  I  thought  there  must  be  s 
thing  about  that  tennis  racket." 

"And  there  was?" 

"Yes." 

^A/'ithout  any  false  modesty,  Julia  pulki) 
her  skirt,  rolled  up  her  knicker  leg  neat  ( 
her  thigh  and  exposed  what  looked  like  as 
poultice  attached  by  adhesive  plaster  td 
upper  part  of  her  leg.  She  tore  off  the  stri  ( 
plaster,  uttering  an  anguished  "Ouch,"n 
freed  the  poultice  which  Poirot  now  peros 
to  be  a  portion  of  gray  plastic  sponge  i) 
Julia  unwrapped  it  and  without  warning  pc  e 
a  heap  of  glittering  stones  on  the  table. 

""Norn  d'lin  nom,  d'lin  nom!"  ejacu  e 
Poirot  in  an  awe-inspired  whisper.  "But  e 
are  real.  Genuine." 

Julia  nodded.  "I  think  they  must  be.  Poi 
wouldn't  kill  other  people  for  them  other  ii 
would  they?  Mr.  Poirot,  who  do  they  rll 
belong  to?" 

"It  is  probably  very  difficult  to  say.  But  e 
do  not  belong  to  either  you  or  to  me.  We  v 
to  decide  now  what  to  do  next."  Heiil 
Poirot  closed  his  eyes.  Suddenly  he  op^J 
them  and  became  brisk.  "It  seems  that  tl  i 
an  occasion  when  I  cannot,  as  I  prefer,  reri 
in  my  chair.  That  is  because  we  have  r 
many  threads.  But  they  all  converge  and  i£ 
at  one  place,  Meadowbank.  So  I,  too,  ^l' 
Meadowbank."  He  picked  up  the  telepM 
receiver.  "We  will  now  reassure  your  a" 
schoolmistress  as  to  your  safety." 

In  due  course  he  was  connected,  and  J 
informed  that  Miss  Bulstrode  was  on  the  £ 

"Ah,  Miss  Bulstrode?  My  name  is  Her  I' 
Poirot.  I  have  with  me  your  pupil,  Julia  3 
john.  I  propose  to  motor  down  with  heri 
mediately,  and  for  the  information  of « 
pofice  officer  in  charge  of  the  case,  a  ccri 
packet  of  some  value  has  been  safely  depos( 
in  the  bank." 

lie  rang  off  and  looked  at  Julia. 

"But  the  jewels  aren't  in  the  bank,"  < 
pointed  out.  1 
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"They  will  be  in  a  very  short  time,"  said 
Poirot.  "But  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who 
listens  in  at  Meadowbank,  or  who  overhears, 
it  is  as  well  to  think  they  are  already  there.  To 
obtain  jewels  from  a  bank  requires  time  and 
organization.  And  I  should  very  much  dislike 
anything  to  happen  to  you,  my  child.  I  will 
admit  that  I  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
your  courage  and  your  resource." 

Julia  looked  pleased  but  embarrassed. 

Hercule  Poirot  had  prepared  himself  to  beat 
down  any  prejudice  that  a  headmistress  might 
have  against  aged  foreigners  with  pointed 
patent-leather  shoes  and  large  mustaches.  But 
he  was  agreeably  surprised.  Miss  Bulstrode 
greeted  him  with  cosmopolitan  aplomb. 

"It  was  kind  of  you,  M.  Poirot,"  she  said, 
"to  ring  up  so  promptly  and  allay  our  anxiety. 
You  weren't  missed  at  lunch,  Julia,"  she  added. 
"So  many  girls  were  fetched  away  this  morn- 
ing that  half  the  school  could  have  been 
missing."  She  looked  from  Julia  to  Poirot. 
"Now  I  want  to  hear  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

Julia  plunged  into  her  recital.  The  exchange 
of  tennis  rackets,  the  mysterious  woman.  Fi- 
nally her  discovery  of  what  the  racket  con- 
tained. 

Miss  Bulstrode  turned  to  Poirot.  "You 
think  it  wise  for  Julia  to  remain  here?" 

"Oh,  please,"  said  Julia,  "do  let  me  stay 
here." 

"I  think  that  Julia  will  be  in  no  danger 
now,"  said  Hercule  Poirot.  "But  there  should 
be  discretion.  Do  you  understand  discretion,  I 
wonder?"  he  added,  looking  at  Julia. 

"M.  Poirot  means,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode, 
"that  he  would  like  you  to  hold  your  tongue 
about  what  you  found.  Not 
talk  about  it  to  the  other 
girls.  Can  you  hold  your 
tongue?" 

"Yes,"  said  Julia. 

"It  is  a  very  good  story 
to  tell  to  your  friends,"  said 
Poirot.  "But  there  are  im-  aiaa  — . 

portant  reasons  why  that    m  '-'mmm 
story  should  not  be  told." 

"You  can  trust  me,"  said  Julia.  "Cross  my 
heart." 

Miss  Bulstrode  smiled.  "I  hope  your  mother 
will  be  home  before  long.  I  understand  from 
Inspector  Kelsey  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  in  touch  with  her." 

"The  idea  is,"  said  the  chief  constable,  "that 
we  try  to  pool  our  ideas  and  information.  We 
are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  M.  Poirot,"  he 
added.  "Inspector  Kelsey  remembers  you  well." 

"It's  a  great  many  years  ago,"  said  Inspec- 
tor Kelsey.  "Chief  Inspector  Warrender  was 
in  charge  of  the  case.  I  was  a  fairly  raw 
sergeant." 

"The  gentleman  called  by  us  Adam  Good- 
man is  not  known  to  you,  M.  Poirot,  but  1 
believe  you  know  his — er— chief.  Special 
Branch." 

"Colonel  Pikeaway?"  ^ajd  Hercule  Poirot. 
"Is  he  still  as  sleepy  as  ever?" 

Xdam  laughed.  "1  see  you  know  him  all 
right,  M.  Poirot.  I've  never  seen  him  wide 
awake.  When  I  do,  I'll  know  that  for  once  he 
isn't  paying  attention  to  what  goes  on." 
"You  have  something  there,  my  friend." 

Now,"  said  the  chief  constable,  "let's  get 

down  to  things.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your 
j  opinion,  M.  Poirot,  because  it's  largely  a  ques- 
Ition  of  guess  and  guess  again.  The  whole 

thing's  like  a  snarl  of  tangled  wool." 

"That  is  excellently  put,"  said  Poirot.  "One 
I  has  to  take  up  that  snarl  of  wool  and  pull  out 
ithe  one  color  that  we  seek,  the  color  of  a 
I  murderer.  Tell  me,  if  it  is  not  too  tedious  for 

you  to  indulge  in  repetition,  all  that  is  known 

so  far." 

He  settled  down  to  listen  to  Inspector  Kel- 
sey and  to  Adam  Goodman. 

"We've  given  you  the  facts,"  said  Kelsey. 
"If  you've  any  ideas  " 

"Why  the  sports  pavilion?"  said  Poirot. 
"Well,  because  in  the  sports  pavilion  there  was 
a  tennis  racket  containing  a  fortune  in  jewels. 
Someone  knew  about  that  racket."  He  turned 
to  Kelsey.  "Where  was  Miss  Springer  before 
she  came  to  Meadowbank?" 


Better  to  live  rich  than  to 
die  ricli.   Samuel  johnson 


"We  don't  know,"  said  the  inspector.  "She 
left  her  last  place  of  employment"— he  men- 
tioned a  famous  school — "last  summer.  Where 
she  has  been  since  we  do  not  know.  She  has  no 
near  relatives  nor,  apparently,  any  close 
friends." 

"She  could  have  been  in  Ramat,  then,"  said 
Poirot  thoughtfully. 

"I  believe  there  was  a  party  of  schoolteach- 
ers out  there  at  the  time  of  the  trouble,"  said 
Adam. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  she  was  there,  that  in 
some  way  she  learned  about  the  tennis  racket. 
Let  us  assume  that  after  waiting  a  short  time 
to  familiarize  herself  with  the  routine  at  Mead- 
owbank she  went  out  one  night  to  the  sports 
pavilion.  She  got  hold  of  the  racket  and  was 
about  to  remove  the  jewels  when"  — 
he  paused— "when  someone  interrupted  her. 
Whoever  it  was  had  a  pistol — and  shot  her — 
but  had  no  time  to  prize  out  the  jewels,  or  to 
take  the  racket  away,  because  people  were  ap- 
proaching who  had  heard  the  shot." 

"You  think  that's  what  happened?"  asked 
the  chief  constable. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Poirot.  "It  is  one 
possibility.  The  other  is  that  that  person  with 
the  pistol  was  there  first,  and  was  surprised  by 
Miss  Springer.  Someone  Miss  Springer  was  al- 
ready suspicious  of.  She  was,  you  have  told 
me,  that  kind  of  woman." 

"And  the  other  woman?"  asked  Adam. 
Poirot  looked  at  him.  Then,  slowly,  he 
shifted  his  gaze  to  the  other  two  men.  "  You 
do  not  know,"  he  said.  "And  /  do  not  know. 
It  could  have  been  someone  from  outside?" 

Kelsey  shook  his  head.  "I  think  not.  We 
have  silted  the  neighborhood  very  carefully." 

"Then  it  comes  back  to 
Meadowbank.  And  there  is 
only  one  method  to  arrive 
at  the  truth— elimination." 

Kelsey  sighed.  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "For  the  first  murder, 
it's  a  fairly  open  field.  Al- 

gg^^    most  anybody  could  have 

~  '"""iKSMB  killed  Miss  Springer.  The 
exceptions  are  Miss  John- 
son and  Miss  Chadwick — and  a  child  who  had 
the  earache.  But  the  second  murder  narrows 
things  down.  Miss  Rich,  Miss  Blake  and  Miss 
Shapland  are  out  of  it.  Miss  Rich  was  at 
Morton  Marsh  Hotel,  twenty  miles  away. 
Miss  Blake  was  at  Littleport  on  Sea.  Miss 
Shapland  was  in  London  at  a  night  club,  the 
Nid  Sauvage,  with  Mr.  Denis  Rathbone." 

"And  Miss  Bulstrode  was  also  away,  I 
understand?" 

Adam  grinned.  The  inspector  and  the  chief 
constable  looked  shocked.  "Miss  Bulstrode," 
said  the  inspector  severely,  "was  staying  with 
the  Duchess  of  Welsham." 

"That  eliminates  Miss  Bulstrode,  then," 
said  Poirot  gravely.  "And  leaves  us— what?" 

"Two  members  of  the  domestic  staff  who 
sleep  in.  I  can't  consider  either  of  them  seriously. 
That  leaves  Miss  Rowan  and  Mile.  Blanche." 
"And  the  pupils,  of  course." 
Kelsey  looked  startled.  "Surely  you  don't 
suspect  them?" 

"Frankly,  no.  But  one  must  be  exact." 
Kelsey  paid  no  attention  to  exactitude.  He 
plodded  on.  "Miss  Rowan  has  been  here  over 
a  year.  She  has  a  good  record.  We  know  noth- 
ing against  her." 

"So  we  come,  then,  to  Mile.  Blanche." 
There  was  a  silence. 
"There's  no  evidence,"  said  Kelsey. 
"She  snooped,"  said  Adam.  "But  snooping 
isn't  evidence  of  murder." 

"There  would  seem,"  said  Poirot,  "one  possi- 
bility. Julia  Upjohn's  mother,  I  understand, 
recognized  someone  here  on  the  first  day  of 
term.  Someone  whom  she  was  surprised  to  see. 
If  Mrs.  Upjohn  definitely  points  out  Mile. 
Blanche  as  the  person  she  recognized,  then  I 
think  we  could  proceed  with  some  assurance." 

"Easier  said  than  done,"  said  Kelsey.  "We've 
been  trying  to  get  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Up- 
john, but  the  whole  thing's  a  headache!  When 
the  child  said  a  bus,  I  thought  she  meant  a 
coach  tour,  running  to  schedule.  But  that's 
not  it  at  all.  Seems  she's  just  taking  local  buses 
to  any  place  she  happens  to  fancy!" 
"It  makes  it  difficult,  yes,"  said  Poirot. 
"And  in  the  meantime,  here  we  are,"  went 
on  Kelsey.  "That  Frenchwoman  can  walk  out 


any  moment  she  chooses.  We've  nothing  on 
which  we  could  hold  her." 

Poirot  shook  his  head.  "She  will  not  do 
that.  If  you  have  committed  murder,  you  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  out  of  character  that 
may  draw  attention  to  you.  Mile.  Blanche  will 
remain  here  quietly  until  the  end  of  the  term." 

"I  hope  you're  right." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  right.  And  remember,  the 
r)erson  whom  Mrs.  Upjohn  saw  does  not  know 
that  Mrs.  Upjohn  saw  her." 

Kelsey  sighed.  "If  that's  all  we've  got  to  go 
on  " 

"There  are  other  things."  He  rose  to  his  feet. 
"Excuse  me.  I  must  go  and  demand  of  Miss 


Bulstrode 
draw." 


if  there  is  someone  here  who  can 


Miss  Bulstrode  answered  Poirot's  question 
without  evincing  any  surprise.  "Miss  Laurie  is 
our  visiting  drawing  mistress,"  she  said.  "But 
she  isn't  here  today.  Miss  Rich  is  good  at 
sketching  people.  She's  clever  at  getting  a 
likeness." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  need,"  Poirot  told 
her. 

Miss  Bulstrode,  he  noted  with  approval, 
asked  him  no  questions.  She  merely  left  the 
room  and  returned  with  Miss  Rich. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  151 
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Are  Face  Creams 
Over-rated? 

By  HELEN  F.  PORTER 
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As  a  beauty  consultant  for  more  years 
than  1  care  to  admit,  I've  seen  and 
tried  almost  every  type  of  face  cream 
imaginable  .  .  .  vitamin  creams,  hor- 
mone creams,  medicated 
creams,  queen  bee  jelly 
creams,  and  on  and  on. 
Some  of  these  creams  have 
two  things  in  common :  the 
catch-phrase  ingredient 
which  is  played  up  through 
advertising;  and  a  greasy 
ingredient  which  coats  the 
outer  surface  of  the  skin 
to  give  the  appearance  of 
smoothness. 

If  you  are  one  of  those 
fortunate  women  with  a 
naturally  radiant  complexion  and  no 
skin  problems,  you  probably  don't 
need  or  use  a  face  cream.  If  you're  like 
me  with  a  tendency  toward  dry  skin 
and  its  resulting  premature  lines  and 
wrinkles,  you've  probably  found  that 
almost  any  cream  will  do  some  good, 
but  perhaps  you've  never  been  really 
satisfied. 

Recently,  I  was  asked  to  try  a  new 
face  cream  which,  as  usual,  contained 
a  unique  ingredient.  With  tongue  in 
cheek,  1  listened  to  the  research  direc- 
tor who  developed  this  cream  tell  me 
about  it.  To  my  surprise,  he  backed 
his  story  up  with  scientific  medical 
proof,  not  by  wild  advertising  claims. 
And,  I  was  familiar  with  the  cream's 
basic  ingredients,  having  read  about 
them  in  articles  praising  their  benefits 
to  the  skin.  You  probably  have  heard 
of  them  too — essential  polyunsaturates, 
which  are  natural  elements  found  in 
young,  healthy  skin. 

Extensive  laboratory  research  by  his 
clinical  stafi"  proved  that  normal  healthy 
21-year-oid  skin  is  almost  50%  richer 
in  these  essential  polyunsaturates  than 
skin  at  age  40. 

As  we  grow  older,  these  vital  ingredi- 
ents drain  away  and  our  skin  dries 
out  leaving  lines,  crow's-feet  and  an 
aging  look. 

Another  factor  which  can  contrib- 
ute to  our  loss  of  these  essenti:il  poly- 
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unsaturates  has  to  do  with  our  modern- 
day  eating  habits.  The  scientific  gen- 
tleman explained  that  an  excellent  way 
to  keep  a  good  complexion  is  to  eat 
fatty  foods  which  are  rich 
in  essential  polyunsatu- 
rates. He  asked  if  I  knew 
of  any  stout  ladies  who 
had  extreme  dry  skin  prob- 
lems— I  don't,  do  you? 
Unfortunately  though,  for 
our  complexions,  we  try 
to  watch  our  diet  most  of 
the  time  and  tend  to  shy 
away  from  fatty  foods. 
This  is  wonderful  for  our 
figures  but  can  be  bad  for 
our  complexions. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  although 
scientists  had  known  of  the  value  of 
these  essential  polyunsaturates  for 
many  years,  they  had  been  unable  to 
put  them  into  cream  form  because  they 
turned  rancid.  Finally,  his  research 
staff  discovered  how  to  "stabilize" 
them  in  a  greaseless  cream  which  ac- 
tually supplies  the  essential  polyun- 
saturates to  the  skin. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have 
been  using  this  cream  for  over  a  month 
now  and  am  wild  about  it.  My  skin 
looks  and  feels  healthier,  finer  tex- 
tured, more  resilient,  and  alive.  Ex- 
cessive dryness  and  unnatural  lines 
disappeared  in  a  matter  of  days.  My 
complexion  looks  fresher  and  brighter, 
my  pores  seem  finer,  and  my  skin  is 
clearer,  smoother  and  healthier  look- 
ing than  it  has  been  in  years. 

On  the  theory  that  actual  use  is  the 
best  way  to  demonstrate  a  new  prod- 
uct, I  asked  the  makers  of  this  cream 
to  make  a  trial  size  available  (it's  called 
Polyderm  Compensating  Cream; 
Prince  Matchabelli  makes  it  and  sells 
it  in  three  sizes.  $2.00,  $3.50,  $5.00 
at  leading  department  and  drugstores). 
They  agreed  and  now  you  can  get 
a  five-day  trial-size  jar  by  sending 
25c  and  your  name  and  address  to 
Polyderm,  c/o  Prince  Matchabelli, 
Dept.  L-l  1,  P.O.  Box97,Mt.  VernonlO, 
New  York. 
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Fluffy  chiffon  floats  over 
tangy  lemon-flavor  sauce  as  it  hakes 

One  batter  makes  both  the  chiffon  and  the  sauce 


First  time  ever  in  a  mix— this  light  and  festive  dessert! 
Deserves  to  be  served  in  your  clearest  crystal.  An  airy  lemon 
cloud  of  flavor  fluffs  up  over  a  luscious  pool  of  lemony  sauce. 
Bake  in  a  casserole.  A  single  batter  divides  into  the  chiffon 
and  the  sauce  as  it  bakes.  Try  it  on  your  family  soon.  And 
watch  it  add  a  touch  of  elegance  to  your  very  next  party. 


LEMON 

FLAVOR 

Chiffon  Float 

^  DESSERT 

NEW  MIX 

1  Flufly  Chiffon  floating 
1        on  tangy 
1  lemon-flavored  sauce! 

K  1 

Nothing  says  lovin' 
like  something  from  the  oven, 
and  Pilhbury  says  it  best! 


NOVEMBER, 

i 


1959 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  149 

After  introductions,  Poirot  said,  "You  can 
sketch  people?  With  a  pencil?" 

Eileen  Rich  nodded.  "I  often  do.  For  amuse- 
ment." 

"Good.  Please,  then,  sketch  for  me  the  late 
Miss  Springer." 

"That's  difficult.  I  knew  her  for  such  a  short 
time."  She  screwed  up  her  eyes,  then  began  to 
draw  rapidly. 

"Bien"  said  Poirot,  taking  it  from  her.  "And 
now,  if  you  please.  Miss  Bulstrode,  Miss 
Rowan,  Mile.  Blanche  and — yes— the  gar- 
dener Adam." 

Eileen  Rich  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  then 
set  to  work.  He  looked  at  the  result  and  nod- 
ded appreciatively. 

"You  are  good— you  are  very  good.  Now  I 
will  ask  you  to  do  something  more  difficult. 
Give  to  Miss  Bulstrode  a  different  hair  ar- 
rangement.  Change  the  shape  of  her  eyebrows. " 

Eileen  stared  at  him. 

"No,"  said  Poirot,  "I  am  not  mad.  I  make 
an  exjjeriment.  Please  do  as  I  ask." 

In  a  moment  or  two  she  said,  "Here  you 
are." 

"Excellent.  Now  do  the  same  for  Mile. 
Blanche  and  Miss  Rowan." 

When  she  had  finished  he  lined  up  the  three 
sketches.  "Now  I  will  show  you  something. 
Miss  Bulstrode,  in  spite  of  the  change,  is  still 
unmistakably  Miss  Bulstrode.  But  look  at  the 
other  two.  Because  their  features  are  negative, 
they  appear  almost  different  people." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Eileen  Rich. 
She  looked  at  him  as  he  folded  the  sketches 
:i\wy.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?" 

"Use  them,"  said  Poirot. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Sutcliffe.  "Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Henry,  of  course,  is  not  at  home."  She  looked 
down  at  the  letter  that  Hercule  Poirot  had 
brought  from  the  chief  constable.  "What  do 
you  want  to  talk  to  Jennifer  about?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Just  to  get  her  impressions  of  things,"  said 
Poirot.  "She  is  observant — yes?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Sutcliffe.  "She's  not  what  I  call  a  noticing  kind 
of  child  at  all."  She  got  up,  went  to  the  window 
and  called  "Jennifer." 

Jennifer  came  into  the  room  with  a  sulky 
ace  and  looked  with  deep  suspicion  at  Hercule 
Poirot. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Poirot.  "I  am  a 
/ery  old  friend  of  Julia  Upjohn.  She  came  to 
London  to  find  me." 

"Julia  went  to  London?"  said  Jennifer, 
ilightly  surprised.  "Why?" 

"To  ask  my  advice,"  said  Hercule  Poirot. 
'She  is  now  back  at  Meadowbank." 

"So  her  Aunt  Isabel  didn't  take  her  away," 
said  Jennifer,  shooting  an  irritated  look  at  her 
Tiother. 

Poirot  looked  at  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  and  for  some 
"eason,  perhaps  because  she  had  been  in  the 
Tiiddle  of  counting  the  laliridry  when  Poirot 
jrri^ed  and  perhaps  because  of  some  unex- 
ilained  compulsion,  she  got  up  and  left  the 
oom. 

"It's  a  bit  hard,"  said  Jennifer,  "to  be  out  of 
ill  that's  going  on  there.  I  told  mummy  it  was 
illy.  After  all,  none  of  the  pupils  have  been 
tilled." 

"Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  murders?" 

Jennifer  shook  her  head.  "Someone  who's 
)atty?"  She  added  thoughtfully,  "I  suppose 
viiss  Bulstrode  will  have  to  get  some  new 
nistresses  now." 

"It  seems  possible,  yes,"  said  Poirot.  "I 
m  interested  in  the  woman  who  offered  you 

new  racket.  Do  you  remember?" 

"I  should  think  I  do  remember,"  said  Jenni- 
er.  "I've  never  found  out  who  really  sent  it. 
t  wasn't  Aunt  Gina." 

"What  did  this  woman  look  like?" 

Jennifer  half  closed  her  eyes  as  though 
hinking.  "Well,  she  had  on  a  sort  of  fussy 
Iress.  Blue,  and  a  floppy  sort  of  hat." 

"Yes?"  said  Poirot.  "I  meant  perhaps  not 
o  much  her  clothes  as  her  face." 

"A  good  deal  of  make-up,"  said  Jennifer 
'aguely.  "Too  much  for  the  country,  I  mean, 
nd  fair  hair.  I  think  she  was  an  American." 

"Had  you  ever  seen  her  before?"  asked 
•oirot, 


"Oh,  no,"  said  Jennifer.  "I  don't  think  she 
lived  down  there.  She  said  she'd  come  for  a 
luncheon  or  a  cocktail  party  or  something." 

"You're  quite  sure  you  hadn't  seen  her  be- 
fore?" 

Poirot  laid  before  her  the  sketch  Eileen 
Rich  had  done  of  Mile.  Blanche.  "This  was 
not  the  woman,  was  it?" 

Jennifer  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  "It's  a  little 
like  her— but  I  don't  think  it's  her.  I  didn't 
really  look  at  her  much.  She  was  an  American 
and  a  stranger,  and  then  she  told  me  about  the 
racket  " 

After  that,  it  was  clear,  Jennifer  would  have 
had  eyes  for  nothing  but  her  new  possession. 

"I  see,"  said  Poirot.  He  went  on,  "Did  you 
ever  see  at  Meadowbank  anyone  you'd  seen 
out  in  Ramat?" 

"Oh,  no— at  least  ...  I  don't  think  so." 

Poirot  pounced  on  the  slight  expression  of 
doubt.  "But  you  are  not  sure." 

"Well" — Jennifer  scratched  her  forehead — 
"I  mean  you're  always  seeing  people  who 
look  like  somebody  else.  Most  people  do  look 
rather  alike.  It's  only  when  somebody's  got 
an  odd  sort  of  face  like  Miss  Rich  that  you 
notice  it." 

"Did  you  think  you'd  seen  Miss  Rich  some- 
where before?" 

"I  hadn't  really.  It  must  have  been  someone 
like  her.  But  it  was  someone  much  fatter." 

"Someone  muchfatter,"  said  Poirot  thought- 
fully. 

"You  couldn't  imagine  Miss  Rich  being 
fat,"  said  Jennifer  with  a  giggle.  "She's  so 
frightfully  thin  and  nobbly.  Anyway,  Miss 


There  U  no  beoutifler  of  the  com- 
plexion, or  form,  or  behavior,  like 
the  wifh  to  scatter  |oy  and  not  pain 
around  ui.  emerson 


Rich  couldn't  have  been  in  Ramat  because 
she  was  away  ill  last  term." 

"And  the  other  girls?"  said  Poirot.  "Had 
you  seen  any  of  the  girls  before?" 

"Only  the  ones  I  knew  already,"  said  Jenni- 
fer. "After  all,  I  was  only  there  three  weeks. 
If  Meadowbank  is  carrying  on  I  would  like  to 
go  back.  See  if  you  can  do  anything  with 
mummy." 

"I  assure  you  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said 
Poirot. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Eileen,"  said  Miss 
Bulstrode. 

Eileen  Rich  followed  Miss  Bulstrode  into 
the  latter's  sitting  room. 

"I've  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you,"  said 
Miss  Bulstrode.  "Whether  this  school  can 
continue  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Either  Meadow- 
bank is  finished  " 

"No,"  said  Eileen  Rich,  interrupting,  "not 
finished."  She  almost  stamped  her  foot.  "It 
would  be  a  sin — a  crime." 

"You  speak  very  strongly." 

"I  feel  strongly.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  really  don't  seem  worth  while,  but  Mead- 
owbank does  seem  worth  while.  It  seemed 
worth  while  to  me  the  first  moment  1  came 
here." 

"You're  a  fighter,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  "I 
like  fighters,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  don't  in- 
tend to  give  in  tamely.  I'm  going  to  fight  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  I've  got.  If  Meadow- 
bank continues,  will  you  come  in  on  a  part- 
nership basis?" 

"Me?"  Eileen  Rich  stared  at  her. 

"Yes,  my  dear.  You." 

"I  couldn't,"  said  Eileen  Rich.  "I  don't 
know  enough.  I'm  too  young.  Why,  I  haven't 
got  the  experience  that  you'd  want." 

"You  must  leave  it  to  me  to  know  what  I 
want,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  "Mind  you,  this 
isn't,  at  the  present  moment  of  talking,  a  good 
offer.  You'd  probably  do  better  for  yourself 
elsewhere.  But  I  had  already  decided  before 
Miss  Vansittart's  death  that  you  were  the  per- 
son I  wanted  to  carry  on  this  school." 

"But  I  thought— we  all  thought  " 

"There  was  no  arrangement  made  with 
Miss  Vansittart,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  "I  had 


her  in  mind,  I  will  confess.  But  then  I  decided 
that  she  was  not  what  I  wanted." 

"But  she  was  so  suitable  in  every  way,"  said 
Eileen  Rich.  "She  would  have  carried  out 
things  in  exactly  your  ways,  with  exactly 
your  ideas." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode,  "and  that's  just 
what  would  have  been  wrong.  You  can't  hold 
on  to  the  past.  You'll  find  it  written  in  the 
Bible:  'Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions.'  We  don't 
need  dreams  here,  we  need  vision.  I  believe 
you  to  have  vision  and  that's  why  I  decided 
that  you  were  the  person  and  not  Eleanor 
Vansittart." 

"It  would  have  been  wonderful,"  said  Eileen 
Rich.  "Wonderful." 

Miss  Bulstrode  was  faintly  surprised,  al- 
though she  did  not  show  it.  "Yes,  it  would 
have  been  wonderful.  But  it  isn't  wonderful 
now?  Well,  I  suppose  I  understand  that." 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that  at  all,"  said 
Eileen  Rich.  "I — I  can't  go  into  details  very 
well,  but  if  you  had  ...  if  you  had  asked  me, 
spoken  to  me  like  this  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  should  have  said  at  once  that  I  couldn't. 
The  only  reason  why  it — why  it  might  be  pos- 
sible now  is  because  .  .  .  well,  because  it  is  a 
case  of  fighting— of  taking  on  things.  May 
I— may  I  think  it  over.  Miss  Bulstrode?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  She  was 
still  surprised.  One  never  really  knew,  she 
thought,  about  anybody. 

There  goes  Rich  with  her  hair  coming 
down  again,"  said  Ann  Shapland  as  she 
straightened  up  from  a  flower  bed.  "I  can't 
think  why  she  doesn't  get  it  cut  off.  She  would 
look  better." 

"You  ought  to  tell  her  so,"  said  Adam. 

"We're  not  on  those  terms."  She  went  on, 
"D'you  think  this  place  will  be  able  to  carry 
on?" 

"That's  a  very  doubtful  question,"  said 
Adam,  "and  who  am  I  to  judge?" 

"You  could  tell  as  well  as  another,  I  should 
think,"  said  Ann  Shapland.  "How  long  is  it 
since  the  beginning  of  term— only  a  month?  It 
seems  like  a  year.  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  comes 
to  an  end." 

"Will  you  come  back  if  the  school  goes 
on?" 

"No,"  said  Ann  with  emphasis,  "no  indeed. 
I've  had  enough  of  schools  to  last  me  for  a 
lifetime.  I'm  not  cut  out  for  being  cooped  up 
with  a  lot  of  women.  And,  frankly,  I  don't  like 
murder.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  that's  fun  to  read 
yourself  to  sleep  with  in  a  nice  book.  But  the 
real  thing  isn't  so  good.  I  think,"  added  Ann 
thoughtfully,  "that  when  I  leave  here  at  the 
end  of  the  term  I  shall  marry  Denis." 

"Denis?"  said  Adam.  "That's  the  one  you 
mentioned  to  me,  wasn't  it?  I  think  you  can 
do  better  than  Denis." 

"Are  you  making  me  an  offer?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Adam.  "You're  an 
ambitious  girl.  You  wouldn't  like  to  marry  a 
humble  gardener." 

"I  was  wondering  about  marrying  into  the 
C.I.D.,"  said  Ann. 

"I'm  not  in  the  C.I.D.,"  said  Adam. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  Ann.  "Let's 
preserve  the  niceties  of  speech.  You're  not  in 
the  C.I.D.  Shaista  wasn't  kidnaped,  every- 
thing in  the  garden's  lovely.  It  is,  rather,"  she 
added,  looking  round.  "All  the  same,  I  don't 
understand  about  Shaista  turning  up  in  Ge- 
neva or  whatever  the  story  is.  All  you  people 
must  be  very  slack  to  allow  her  to  be  taken  out 
of  this  country." 

"My  lips  are  sealed,"  said  Adam. 

"I  don't  think  you  know  the  first  thing 
about  it,"  said  Ann. 

"1  will  admit,"  said  Adam,  "that  we  have  to 
thank  M.  Hercule  Poirot  for  having  had  a 
bright  idea." 

"The  funny  little  man  who  brought  Julia 
back?" 

"Yes.  He  calls  himself  a  consultant  detec- 
tive. I  don't  understand  what  he's  up  to  at  all. 
He  even  went  to  see  my  mother — or  some  friend 
of  his  did." 

"Your  mother?"  said  Ann.  "Why?" 

"I've  no  idea.  He  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
morbid  interest  in  mothers.  He  went  to  see 
Jennifer's  mother  too." 

"Did  he  go  and  see  Miss  Rich's  mother, 
and  Chaddy's?" 


"I  gather  Miss  Rich  hasn't  got  a  mother." 

"Miss  Chadwick's  got  a  mother  in  Chelten- 
ham, she  told  me,"  said  Ann,  "but  she's  about 
eighty-odd.  Poor  Miss  Chadwick,  she  looks 
about  eighty  herself.  She's  coming  to  talk  to 
us  now." 

Adam  looked  up.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "she's 
aged  a  lot  in  the  last  week." 

"Because  she  really  loves  the  school,"  said 
Ann.  "She  can't  bear  to  see  it  go  downhill." 

Miss  Chadwick  indeed  looked  ten  years 
older  than  she  had  on  the  day  of  the  opening 
of  term.  She  no  longer  trotted  about,  happy 
and  bustling.  She  came  up  to  them  now,  her 
steps  dragging  a  little. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


"Will  you  please  come  to  Miss  Bulstrode," 
she  said  to  Adam.  "She  has  some  instruction 
about  the  garden." 

"Til  have  to  clean  up  a  bit  first,"  said  Adam. 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  laid  down  his  gardening 
tools  and  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
potting  shed. 

Mile.  Blanche  came  out  of  the  classroom 
where  she  had  been  teaching  French  litera- 
ture. She  glanced  at  her  watch.  Yes,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  what  she  intended 
to  do. 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  room  and  put  on 
her  hat.  She  studied  her  appearance  in  the 


mirror  with  dissatisfaction.  Not  a  personality 
to  be  noticed!  Well,  there  could  be  advan- 
tages in  that.  She  smiled.  It  had  made  it  easy 
for  her  to  use  her  sister's  testimonials.  Even 
the  passport  photograph  had  gone  unchal- 
lenged. It  would  have  been  a  thousand  pities 
to  waste  those  excellent  credentials  when  An- 
gele  had  died.  Angele  had  really  enjoyed 
teaching.  For  herself,  it  was  unutterable  bore- 
dom. The  future  was  going  to  be  very  differ- 
ent. Oh,  yes,  very  different.  She  saw  it  all  in 
her  mind's  eye.  The  Riviera.  Herself  smartly 
dressed.  All  one  needed  in  this  world  was 
money.  Yes,  things  were  going  to  be  very 
pleasant  indeed. 


She  picked  up  her  handbag.  A  smile  on  her 
lips,  she  went  out  of  the  house  and  down  the 
drive  to  the  front  gate.  The  bus  stop  was  al- 
most opposite.  She  stood  at  it,  waiting. 

The  bus  came.  She  got  in.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  she  got  out  in  the  main  square  of 
the  town.  She  crossed  to  where  the  show  win- 
dows of  a  department  store  displayed  their 
new-model  gowns.  Poor  stuff,  for  provin- 
cial tastes,  she  thought.  But  she  stood  looking 
at  them  as  though  much  attracted. 

Presently  she  went  inside,  made  one  or  two 
trivial  purchases,  then  went  up  to  the  first 
floor  and  entered  the  ladies'  rest  room.  There 
was  a  writing  table  there,  some  chairs,  and  a 
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telephone  box.  She  went  into  the  box,  put  th 
necessary  coins  in,  dialed  the  number  sh 
wanted,  waiting  to  hear  if  the  right  voice  an 
swered. 

She  nodded  and  spoke.  "This  is  the  Maisoi 
Blanche.  You  understand  me,  the  Maisoi' 
Blanche  ?  I  have  to  speak  of  an  account  that  i! 
owed.  You  have  until  tomorrow  evening.  To' 
morrow  evening.  To  pay  into  the  account  o' 
the  Maison  Blanche  at  the  Credit  Nationale  ii! 
London,  Ledbury  Street  branch,  the  sum  that 
tell  you."  She  named  the  sum.  "If  that  mone 
is  not  paid,  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  tii 
report  in  the  proper  quarters  what  I  observei' 
on  the  night  of  the  twelfth.  The  reference- 
pay  attention— is  to  Miss  Springer.  You  have 
little  over  twenty-four  hours." 

She  hung  up  and  emerged  into  the  rest  roon 
Mile.  Blanche  freshened  herself  up  in  th 


TflESmSPIRII 

By  RICHARD  EBERHART 

Airs  of  the  melancholy  autumn 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come 
Speak  in  a  full  weight  of  snow 
With  the  blaze  of  siunmer  done. 

These  substantial  airs,  heavy 
With  a  last  load  of  sweetness. 
Weigh  upon  the  heart  no  change 
And  save  the  mind  from 
fleetness. 

The  late  sun  is  a  flesh  tone 
Rich  with  the  blood  of  memory. 
Solitu<le  reigns  in  the  woods; 
water 

Tries  not  toward  the  sea. 

Here  is  a  pomp  beyond  compare, 
The  ages  dreaming  in  a  stance 
Of  sculptured  elegance  and  rage 
Quelle<l  of  its  hectic  dance. 

I  pace,  slowly,  the  brown  garden 
Dense  with  drama;  I  hold  time 
As  the  great  pines  do  the  air; 
Changeless,  now,  even  the 
sublime. 

The  airs  of  melancholy  autumn 
Teach  peace  beyond  our  fears. 
Reveal  the  deep  truths  best 
Of  all  times  of  the  changing 
years. 


adjoining  cloakroom.  She  went  out  into  th' 
street,  looked  into  a  bookshop  and  then  caugh 
a  bus  back  to  Meadowbank. 

She  was  smiling  as  she  walked  up  the  drivf 
She  had  arranged  matters  very  well.  The  surj""' 
she  had  demanded  had  not  been  too  large- 
not  impossible  to  raise  at  short  notice.  And 
would  do  very  well  to  go  on  with.  Because,  c"^ 
course,  in  the  future  there  would  be  furthef*' 
demands. 

She  had  no  qualms  of  conscience.  She  dii 
not  consider  it  in  any  way  her  duty  to  repot 
what  she  knew  and  had  seen  to  the  polict 
That  Springer  had  been  a  detestable  womar 
Ah,  well,  she  had  got  her  deserts. 

Mile.  Blanche  went  up  to  her  room  to  tid 
herself  for  supper.  Vaguely,  without  reall 
noticing,  she  saw  that,  contrary  to  her  usurfj 
practice,  she  had  thrown  her  garden  coa 
across  a  chair  instead  of  hanging  it  up. 

She  leaned  forward,  studying  her  face  in  th 
glass.  She  applied  powder,  lipstick  

The  movement  was  so  quick  that  it  took  he  'ti 
completely  by  surprise.  Noiseless!  Profes 
sional.  The  coat  on  the  chair  seemed  to  gathe 
itself  together,  drop  to  the  floor  and  in  ai 
instant  behind  Mile.  Blanche  a  hand  with  '« 
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idbag  rose  and,  as  she  opened  her  lips  to 
;am,  fell,  dully,  on  the  back  of  her  neck. 

Ats.  Upjohn  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
j  d  overlooking  a  deep  ravine.  She  was  talk- 
partly  in  French  and  partly  with  gestures 
la  large  and  solid-looking  Turkish  woman 
[a  was  telling  her  with  as  much  detail  as  pos- 
e  under  these  difficulties  of  communica- 
!is  all  about  her  last  miscarriage. 
Andjyou?"  She  poked  Mrs.  Upjohn  ami- 
y  in  the  ribs.  "Combien  ?  Garcoiis  ?  Filles  ? 
nbien  ?"  She  held  up  her  hands  ready  to  in- 
ite  on  the  fingers. 
Une fille"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn. 
Etgarfons?" 

eeing  that  she  was  about  to  fall  in  the 
kish  woman's  estimation,  Mrs.  Upjohn 
ceeded  to  perjure  herself.  She  held  up  five 
ers  of  her  right  hand. 

Cinq  garcoiis?  Trcs  bien !"  The  Turkish 
nan  nodded  with  approbation  and  respect. 
Irs.  Upjohn  listened  to  her  friend's  eager 
incoherent  conversation,  trying  to  gauge 
:n  to  nod  admiringly,  when  to  shake  her 
d  in  sympathy. 

,  voice  cut  into  her  thoughts:  "Mrs.  Up- 
ii,  I  believe." 

Irs.  Upjohn  looked  up.  A  car  had  driven 
The  man  standing  opposite  her  had  alighted 
in  it.  His  face  was  unmistakably  British. 
Good  heavens,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn.  "Dr. 

ingstone?" 
It  must  seem  rather  like  that,"  said  the 

tnger  pleasantly.  "My  name's  Atkinson. 

'  from  the  consulate  in  Ankara.  We've  been 

r  ig  to  get  in  touch  with  you  for  two  or  three 

iddenly  Mrs.  Upjohn  rose  to  her  feet. 
.  la?"  she  said  sharply.  "Has  something 
II  Dened  to  Julia?" 

Mo,  no,"  Mr.  Atkinson  reassured  her. 
.  iifs  quite  all  right.  There's  been  a  spot  of 
r  blc  at  Meadowbank  and  we  want  to  get 
■ci  home  there  as  soon  as  possible.  I'll  drive 
c  back  to  Ankara,  and  you  can  get  on  a 
)1  e  ill  about  an  hour's  time." 

one  of  the  smaller  classrooms  Miss  Bul- 
t:  Ic  looked  at  the  assembled  people.  All  the 
nnbers  of  herstatf  were  there.  Ann  Shapland 
a  t'ith  her  pad  and  pencil.  Beside  Miss  Bul- 
tiiesat  Inspector  Kelsey,  and  beyond  him 
ii  :ule  Poirot.  Adam  Goodman  sat  halfway 
)e|[een  the  statT  and  what  he  called  the  ex- 
c  ve  body.  Miss  Bulstrode  rose. 

Ice!  it  is  due  to  you  all,"  she  said,  "to 
;r  V  exactly  to  what  point  this  inquiry  has 
)r  ressed.  I  have  been  informed  by  Inspector 
Gey  of  several  facts.  M.  Hercule  Poirot  has 
)b!  ined  valuable  assistance  from  Switzerland. 
V>  lave  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
lu  /,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  thought  it 
vc  d  be  a  relief  to  you  all  to  know  how  mat- 
er ;tand."  Miss  Bulstrode  looked  toward  In- 
;pi  or  Kelsey,  and  he  rose. 

)fficially,"  he  said,  "I  can  only  reassure 
^0 .0  the  extent  of  saying  that  w.e  are  making 
5n  ress  and  beginning  to  have  a  good  idea 
vh  is  fesponsible  for  the  three  crimes.  My 
riid,  M.  Poirot,  who  is  not  bound  by  offi- 
;ia  lecrecy,  will  disclose  to  you  certain  infor- 
Ti£  3n  he  has  been  influential  in  procuring." 


H 


l-cule  Poirot  rose  to  his  feet,  beamed  on 
aiijudience  and  carefully  twisted  his  mus- 
lac,;s.  "It  has  been  a  difficult  and  anxious  time 
foijou  all,"  he  said.  "It  must  have  seemed 
asjljough  there  were  a  kind  of  vendetta  aimed 
agfiist  the  mistresses  of  Meadowbank  School. 
Tit,  1  can  assure  you,  is  not  so.  Meadow- 
bafi|  by  a  fortuitous  series  of  chances  became 
ihejsnter  for  the  attentions  of  various  undesir- 
abljinterests.  There  have  been  three  murders 
hdtjand  also  a  kidnaping.  I  will  deal  first  with 
theidnaping." 

took  from  his  pocket  a  photograph, 
t,  I  will  pass  round  this  photograph." 
|lsey  took  it,  handed  it  to  Miss  Bulstrode 
he  in  turn  handed  it  to  the  stafi".  Poirot 
o4):d  at  their  faces,  which  were  quite  blank. 

Iiask  you,  all  of  you,  do  you  recognize  the 
JiAi  that  photograph?" 
ie  and  all  they  shook  their  heads, 
liou  should  do  so,"  said  Poirot.  "Since 
ih^s  a  photograph  of  Princess  Shaista." 

*ut  it's  net  Shaista  at  all,"  cried  Miss 
Clilwick. 


"Exactly,"  said  Poirot.  "The  threads  of  all 
this  business  start  in  Ramat  where,  as  you 
know,  a  revolutionary  coup  d'etat  took  place 
about  three  months  ago.  The  ruler.  Prince  Ali 
Yusuf,  managed  to  escape,  flown  out  by  his 
own  private  pilot.  Their  plane,  however, 
crashed.  A  certain  article  of  great  value  which 
was  always  carried  on  Prince  All's  person  was 
missing.  Several  groups  of  people  were 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  this  very  valuable  arti- 
cle. One  of  their  leads  to  it  was  Prince  Ali 
Yusuf's  only  relation,  a  girl  then  at  a  school  in 
Switzerland.  Certain  agents  were  detailed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  her  uncle,  the  Emir  Ibrahim, 
and  others  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  princess.  It 
was  known  that  she  was  due  to  come  to 
Meadowbank  this  term.  Therefore  it  would 
have  been  only  natural  that  someone  should 
be  detailed  to  obtain  employment  here  and  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  princess.  But  an  even 
simpler  and  more  efliicacious  idea  was  evolved, 
that  of  kidnaping  Shaista  and  sending  one  of 
their  own  number  to  the  school  as  Princess 
Shaista.  This  could  be  done  since  the  Emir 
Ibrahim  did  not  propose  to  visit  England  until 
late  summer.  Miss  Bulstrode  had  not  seen  the 
girl  and  all  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  embassy  in  London. 

The  real  Shaista  was  taken  to  a  very  pleas- 
ant chalet  in  Switzerland  where  she  has  been 
ever  since,  and  an  entirely  different  girl  ar- 
rived in  London,  was  met  there  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  embassy  and  subsequently 
brought  to  this  school.  This  substitute,  of 
course,  was  necessarily  much  older  than  the 
real  Shaista.  A  young  French  actress  was  the 
agent  chosen. 

"The  plan  was  hardly  as  successful  as  had 
been  hoped.  Nobody  attempted  to  get  in 
touch  with  Shaista,  no  letters  or  telephone 
calls  of  significance  arrived  for  her,  and  as 
time  went  on  an  added  anxiety  arose.  The 
Emir  Ibrahim  might  arrive  in  England  ahead 
of  schedule.  He  was  not  a  man  who  an- 
noimced  his  plans  ahead. 

"The  false  Shaista  was  aware  that  at  any 
moment  someone  who  knew  the  real  Shaista 
might  arrive.  Especially  was  this  so  after  the 
first  murder,  and  so  she  began  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  kidnaping  by  talking  about  it  to  In- 
spector Kelsey.  As  soon  as  she  learned  that 
her  uncle  was  coming  to  take  her  out  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  she  sent  a  message  by  tele- 
phone, and  a  car  with  false  CD.  plates  on  it 
arrived  and  Shaista  was  oftncially  'kidnaped.' 
Actually,  she  was  set  down  in  the  first  large 
town,  where  she  at  once  resumed  her  own 
personality.  An  amateurish  ransom  note  was 
sent  just  to  keep  up  the  fiction." 

Hercule  Poirot  paused.  "We  pass  now  to 
something  far  more  serious— murder. 

"The  false  Shaista  could,  of  course,  have 
killed  Miss  Springer,  but  she  could  not  have 
killed  Miss  Vansittart  or  Mile.  Blanche,  and 
would  have  had  no  motive  to  kill  anybody. 
Her  role  was  simply  to  receive  a  valuable 
packet  if  it  should  be  brought  to  her. 

"Let  us  go  back  now  to  Ramat,  where  all 
this  started.  It  was  widely  rumored  that  Prince 
Ali  Yusuf  had  given  this  valuable  packet  to 
Bob  Rawlinson,  his  private  pilot,  and  Raw- 
linson  had  arranged  for  its  dispatch  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  day  in  question  Rawlinson  went 
to  Ramat's  principal  hotel  where  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Sutcliff"e,  and  her  daughter,  Jennifer, 
were  staying.  Mrs.  SutclifTe  and  Jennifer  were 
out,  but  Rawlinson  went  up  to  their  room  and 
remained  there  for  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

"It  was  a  very  fair  inference  that  during  this 
time  he  had  placed  this  object  among  his  sis- 
ter's eff'ects  and  that  she  had  brought  it  back 
to  England.  One  set  of  interests— or  possibly 
more  than  one  set— assumed  that  and  in  con- 
sequence her  house  was  ransacked.  This 
showed  that  whoever  was  searching  did  not 
know  wliere  the  article  was  hidden.  Only  that 
it  was  probably  somewhere  in  Mrs.  Sutcliffe's 
possession. 

"But  somebody  else  knew  exactly  where 
that  article  was,  and  I  think  that  by  now  it 
will  do  no  harm  for  me  to  tell  you  where.  Bob 
Rawlinson  concealed  it  in  the  handle  of  a  ten- 
nis racket,  hollowing  the  handle  out  and  after- 
ward piecing  it  together  so  skillfully  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see  what  had  been  done. 

"The  tennis  racket  belonged,  not  to  his  sis- 
ter but  to  her  daughter  Jennifer.  Someone 


who  knew  exactly  where  the  cache  was  went 
to  the  sports  pavilion  one  night.  Miss  Springer 
saw  the  light  of  a  torch  in  the  sports  pavilion 
and  went  out  to  investigate.  The  person  in 
question  was  probably  sorting  through  the  ten- 
nis rackets  to  find  the  right  one.  Discovered  and 
recognized  by  Miss  Springer,  there  was  no  hes- 
itation. The  searcher  was  a  killer,  and  shot 
Miss  Springer  dead.  Afterward,  however,  the 
killer  had  to  act  fast.  The  shot  had  been  heard, 
people  were  approaching.  The  racket  must  be 
left  where  it  was. 

"Within  a  few  days  a  strange  woman  with  a 
faked  American  accent  waylaid  Jennifer  Sut- 
cliffe  and  told  a  plausible  story  about  a  rela- 


tive having  sent  her  a  new  tennis  racket.  Jen- 
nifer gladly  exchanged  the  racket  she  was  car- 
rying for  the  new  one.  But  a  few  days  previ- 
ously Jennifer  Sutcliffe  and  Julia  Upjohn  had 
exchanged  rackets  so  that  what  the  strange 
woman  took  away  was  in  actual  fact  Julia 
Upjohn's  old  racket. 

"We  come  now  to  the  second  tragedy.  Miss 
Vansittart  for  some  unknown  reason,  but  pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  kidnaping  of  Shaista, 
took  a  torch  and  went  out  to  the  sports  pa- 
vilion after  everybody  had  gone  to  bed.  Some- 
body who  followed  her  there  struck  her  down 
with  a  cosh  or  a  sandbag,  as  she  was  stooping 
down  by  Shaista's  locker.  Again  the  crime 
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NOW!  Give  your  skin  this  soft, 
smootin,  radiantly  young  look! 

BEAUTY  ICE  *  is  the  one-and-only  product  that  keeps 
moisture  in  your  skin  and  tightens  pores! 

Sparkling-bright  Beauty  Ice  contains  two  newly-developed 
cosmetic  ingredients,  plus  refined  lanolin  and  humectants,  to  beautify 
as  never  before!  Softens  and  smoothes,  tones  skin  and  tightens  pores 
— all  at  the  same  time. 

Not  a  liquid,  not  a  cream,  but  a  shimmering,  blue-green  "solid 
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was  discovered  almost  immediately.  Miss 
Chadwick  saw  a  light  in  the  sports  pavilion 
and  hurried  out. 

"The  police  once  more  took  charge  at  the 
sports  pavilion,  and  again  the  killer  was  de- 
barred from  examining  the  tennis  rackets.  But 
by  now  Julia  Upjohn,  an  intelligent  child,  had 
thought  things  over  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  racket  she  possessed  was  in 
some  way  important.  She  investigated,  found 
that  she  was  correct,  and  brought  the  contents 
of  the  racket  to  me. 

"It  is  now,"  said  Hercule  Poirot,  "in  safe 
custody  and  need  concern  us  here  no  longer." 
He  paused  and  then  went  on,  "What  Mile. 


Blanche  knew  or  suspected  we  shall  never 
know.  She  may  have  seen  someone  leaving  the 
house  on  the  night  of  Miss  Springer's  murder. 
Whatever  it  was,  she  knew  the  identity  of  the 
murderer.  And  she  kept  that  knowledge  to 
herself.  She  planned  to  obtain  money  in  re- 
turn for  her  silence. 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  Hercule  Poirot, 
"more  dangerous  than  levying  blackmail  on  a 
person  who  has  killed  perhaps  twice  already. 
Mile.  Blanche  made  an  appointment  with  the 
murderer  and  she  was  killed." 

He  paused  again.  "So  there  you  have  the 
account  of  this  whole  aflfair.  1  know  how  you 
feel.  It  has  come,  has  it  not,  very  near  home? 
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for  shoe  fashicnis  on  the  go... 
in  the  trim,  light 
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That  is  why  I  and  Inspector  Kelsey  and  Mr. 
Adam  Goodman  have  been  making  the  in- 
quiries. Is  there  still  someone  here  who  is 
masquerading  under  false  colors?" 

There  was  a  slight  ripple  passing  through 
those  who  listened  to  him.  a  brief,  almost 
furtive,  sidelong  glance  as  though  they  wished 
to  look  at  one  another,  but  did  not  dare. 

"I  am  happy  to  reassure  you,"  said  Poirot. 
"All  of  you  here  at  this  moment  are  exactly 
who  you  say  you  are.  Miss  Chadwick  is  Miss 
Chadwick;  that  is  certainly  not  open  to 
doubt — she  has  been  here  as  long  as  Meadow- 
bank  itself!  Miss  Johnson,  too,  is  unmistak- 
ably Miss  Johnson.  Miss  Rich  is  Miss  Rich. 
Miss  Shapland  is  Miss  Shapland.  Miss 
Rowan  and  Miss  Blake  are  Miss  Rowan  and 
Miss  Blake.  To  go  further,"  said  Poirot,  turn- 
ing his  head,  "Adam  Goodman,  who  works 
here  in  the  garden,  is,  if  not  precisely  Adam 
Goodman,  at  any  rate  the  person  whose  name 
is  on  his  credentials.  So  then,  where  are  we? 
We  must  seek  not  for  someone  masquerading 
as  someone  else,  but  for  someone  who  is,  in 
his  or  her  proper  identity,  a  murderer." 

The  room  was  very  still  now. 

Rirot  went  on.  "We  want,  primarily,  some- 
one who  was  in  Raniat  ihree  months  ago. 
Knowledge  that  the  prize  was  concealed  in  the 
tennis  racket  could  have  been  acquired  only 
one  way.  Someone  must  have  seen  it  put  there 
by  Bob  Rawlinson.  Who  then,  of  all  of  you 
present,  was  in  Ramat  three  months  ago? 
Miss  Chadwick  was  here.  Miss  Johnson  was 
here.  Miss  Rowan  and  Miss  Blake  were  here." 

His  finger  went  out  pointing.  "But  Miss 
Rich  was  not  here  last  term,  was  she?" 

"i — no.  I  was  ill."  She  spoke  hurriedly.  "I 
was  away  for  a  term." 

"That  is  the  thing  that  we  did  not  know," 
said  Hercule  Poirot,  "until  a  few  days  ago. 


0" 


When  questioned  by  the  police  originally,  \( 
said  that  you  had  been  at  Meadowbank  for 
year  and  a  half.  But  you  could  have  been 
Ramat — I  think  you  were.  Be  careful.  It  c; 
be  verified,  you  know,  from  your  passport 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Eiici 
Rich  looked  up.  "Yes,"  she  said  quietly, 
was  in  Ramat.  Why  not?" 

"Why  did  you  go  to  Ramat,  Miss  Rich?" 

"You  already  know.  I  had  been  ill.  I  w 
advised  to  take  a  rest.  Why  shouldn't  I 
to  Ramat?"  Her  voice  trembled  slight 
"There  are  cheap  fares  offered  to  schoolteac 
ers.  I  spent  two  months  there.  Why  not  ?" 

"You  have  never  mentioned  that  you  we 
at  Ramat  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.' 

"Why  should  I?  What  has  it  got  to  do  wi 
anyone  here?  I  haven't  killed  anyone." 

"You  were  recognized,  you  know," 
Hercule  Poirot.  "Not  recognized  definite 
but  indefinitely.  The  child  Jennifer  thoiig 
she'd  seen  you  in  Ramat  but  concluded 
couldn't  be  you  because  the  person  she  h 
seen  was  fat,  not  thin."  He  leaned  forwai 
"What  have  you  to  say.  Miss  Rich?" 

She  wheeled  round.  "I  know  what  you 
trying  to  make  out !"  she  cried.  "You're  tryi 
to  make  out  that  it  wasn't  a  secret  agent  w 
did  these  murders.  That  it  was  someone  w 
just  hanpened  to  be  there,  someone  who  he 
pened  to  see  this  treasure  hidden  in  a  teni 
racket.  But  I  tell  you  it  isn't  true!" 

"I  think  that  is  what  happened.  Yes,''  s< 
Poirot.  "Someone  saw  the  jewels  being  hidd 
and  forgot  all  other  duties  or  interests  in  t 
determination  to  possess  them!" 

"It  isn't  true,  I  tell  you.  I  saw  nothing  — 

"Inspector  Kelsey."  Poirot  turned. 

Inspector   Kelsey  nodded — went  to 
door,  opened  it,  and  Mrs.  Upjohn  walk 
into  the  room. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  156 
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NEXT  MONTH 


CHRISTMAS  COMES  TO  BREAKFAST 
AT  APPLEYARD  CENTER 

For  lh«'  little  ones — and  Mrs.  Applcyard  would  not  consider  it 
(Christinas  without  children!  —  there  are  Scotch  pancakes  with  hutter- 
scolcli  syrup  and  a  helping  of  everything  the  grownups  find  so  tanta- 
lizing: chicken  livers  bubbling  in  savory  sauce,  cheese-and-herb 
.scrambled  eggs,  hot  date  scones  with  homemade  marmalade,  and 
Mrs.  Appleyard's  irreplaceable  raisin-walnut  bread.  Since  most  of 
this  can  be  prepared  in  advance,  Mrs.  Appleyard  feels  as  ready  for 
presents  afterward  as  the  youngest  grandchild.  Merry  Christmas! 

DR.  SPOCK,  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SANTA  CLAUS? 

For  the  worried  mother  who  fears  her  child  will  feel  betrayed  when  he 
discovers  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus,  world-famous  pediatrician 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  offers  words  of  comfort.  He  also,  though,  cau- 
tions parents  about  other  aspects  of  the  holiday  that  seem  to  him 
more  alarming  than  any  kindly  old  uncle's  false  whiskers! 

THE  BRIDE  OF  SIX  MONTHS 

'i'lie  average  husband  does  not  expect  his  wife  to  match  his  physical 
strength.  In  this  month's  "Making  Marriage  Work,"  Dr.  Clifford 
Adams  suggests  that  to  expect  strong  physical  responsiveness  from 
a  bride  is  unrealistic  too — especially  when  the  marriage  is  new. 

"I'M  SHUT  OUT  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS  IN  LIFE 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  WAY  I'M  SHAPED!" 

"My  chest  is  as  flat  as  a  boy's.  Won't  you  operate,  build  me  an  arti- 
hcial  bust,  so  1  can  feel  like  a  real  woman?"  How  was  this  woman 
changed  into  a  happy  mother,  able  to  nurse  her  own  baby?  Read 
"Tell  Me,  Doctor"  for  the  answer. 

IT'S  A  NEW  KIND  OF  CHRISTMAS 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  IT  MOST! 

It's  calle<l  "Christmas  Unlimited"  and  it  really  works!  Your  com- 
mimity  will  w  ant  to  know  what  Colorado  Springs  volunteers  are  doing 
to  spread  (Christmas  cheer  without  the  tinge  of  charity.  "We  hate  to 
throw  anything  away,"  as  one  worker  remarked  with  a  smile.  "I  must 
be  the  only  woman  alive  who  has  a  whole  sack  of  ears!"  (Public 
Affairs.) 

Also,  gay  party  fashions;  decorating  i<leas  for  your  (lining  room  and 
Christmas  tree;  ni<-morable  (Chrislnuis  stories,  including  a  "read 
aloud"  one  by  Kumer  Godden;  beauty  news,  cooking  news,  and 
things  that  are  good  news  for  women 
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the  neatly  shirred  leather  of  this  lady- like 
t;h  Purse.  It  will  expand  like  the  proverbial 
urel's  cheeks -to  hold  all  your  little  niceties 
ic  necessities.  Yet  it  never  looks  bulky.  Choose 
d  ight  blue,  black  or  antique  white.  From  $5." 


An  elegant  place  to  store  things : 

Shirred  French  Purse  by 
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Are  your  days  too  short?  Discover  the  celebrated 
Stroller,  the  dress  that  practically  cares  for  itself.  It's 
all  nylon  jersey  (even  the  seams  are  sewn  with  nylon 
thread!)  so  it  simply  dips,  dries,  never  wrinkles,  never 
needs  ironing.  You'll  love  it  for  its  dressmaker  details: 
the  proportioned  fit,  the  two  pockets  in  the  blouse,  the 
'  two  convenient  pockets  in  the  skirt,  the 
zip-front  closing.  You'll  cherish  it  in  this 
new  frosted  petal  print,  with  a  con- 
vertible collar  you  can  tie  high  or  low. 
It's  the  dress  you'll  wear  with  pleasure 
.  .  .  give  as  a  gift  with  pride. 

the  carefree  fashion 

Sizes  10  to  20,  12  1/2  to  22  1/2.    Al  fine q  stores  everywhere,  about  $13. 
FREE!  Illustrated  fashiojt  folio.  tVrile  Dept.  A',  U^Lt  ca.ual..  1350  Broadway.  N.  Y.  18 
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"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Bulstrode,"  said 
Mrs.  Upjohn,  looking  rather  embarrassed. 
"I'm  sorry  I'm  looking  rather  untidy,  but  I 
was  somewhere  near  Ankara  yesterday  and 
I've  just  flown  home." 

"That  does  not  matter,"  said  Hercule 
Poirot.  "We  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"Mrs.  Upjohn,"  said  Kelsey,  "when  you 
came  here  to  bring  your  daughter  and  you 
were  in  Miss  Bulstrode's  sitting  room,  you 
looked  out  of  the  window — the  window  which 
gives  on  the  front  drive — and  you  uttered  an 
exclamation  as  though  you  recognized  some- 
one you  saw  there.  That  is  so,  is  it  not?" 

M  rs.  Upjohn  stared  at  him.  "When  I  was  in 

Miss  Bulstrode's  sitting  room?  I  looked  

Oh,  yes,  of  course !  Yes,  I  did  see  someone." 

"Someone  you  were  surprised  to  see?" 

"Well,  I  was  rather.  You  see,  it  had  all  been 
such  years  ago." 

"You  mean  the  days  when  you  were  work- 
ing in  intelligence  toward  the  end  of  the  war?" 

"Yes.  Of  course  she  looked  much  older,  but 
I  recognized  her  at  once.  And  I  wondered 
what  on  earth  she  could  be  doing  here." 

"Mrs.  Upjohn,  will  you  look  round  this 
room  and  tell  me  if  you  see  that  person  here 
now?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn.  "I  saw 
her  as  soon  as  I  came  in.  That's  her." 

She  stretched  out  a  pointing  finger.  Inspec- 
tor Kelsey  was  quick  and  so  was  Adam,  but 
they  were  not  quick  enough.  Ann  Shapland 
had  sprung  to  her  feet.  In  her  hand  was  a 
small  automatic  and  it 
pointed  straight  at  Mrs. 
Upjohn.  Miss  Bulstrode, 
quicker  than  the  two  men, 
moved  sharply  forward, 
but  swifter  still  was  Miss 
Chadwick. 

"No,  you  shan't,"  cried 
Chaddy,  and  Hung  herself 
on  Miss  Bulstrodcjustasthe 
small  automatic  went  ofi". 

Miss  Chadwick  stag- 
gered, then  slowly  crumpled  down.  Miss 
Johnson  ran  to  her.  Adam  and  Kelsey  had 
got  hold  of  Ann  Shapland.  She  was  struggling 
like  a  wildcat,  but  they  wrested  the  automatic 
from  her. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  said  breathlessly,  "They  said 
then  that  she  was  a  killer.  Although  she  was 
so  young.  Angelica  was  her  code  name." 

"You  lying  bitch!"  Ann  Shapland  fairly 
spat  out  the  words. 

Hercule  Poirot  said,  "She  does  not  lie. 
You  are  dangerous.  Ever  since  you  were  sev- 
enteen you  have  worked  as  an  agent — though 
for  many  diflerent  masters.  Most  of  your  as- 
signments have  been  carried  out  in  your  own 
name,  but  there  were  certain  jobs  for  which 
you  assumed  different  identities.  Those  were 
the  times  when  ostensibly  you  had  to  go  home 
and  be  with  your  mother. 

"The  three  months  this  winter  that  you 
spent  with  your  "mother"  covers  the  time  when 
you  went  out  to  Ramat.  Not  as  Ann  Shapland 
but  as  Angelica  di  Toredo,  a  Spanish,  or  near- 
Spanish,  cabaret  dancer.  You  occupied  the 
room  in  the  hotel  next  to  Mrs.  Sutclifie  and 
somehow  you  managed  to  see  Bob  Rawlinson 
conceal  the  jewels  in  the  racket.  You  had  no 
opportunity  of  taking  the  racket  then,  but  you 
had  read  the  labels  on  the  luggage.  To  obtain 
a  secretarial  post  here  was  not  difficult.  You 
paid  a  substantial  sum  to  Miss  Bulstrode's 
former  secretary  to  vacate  her  post. 

■'It  all  seemed  quite  easy,  did  it  not?  If  a 
child's  racket  was  missing,  what  of  it?  Simpler 
still,  you  would  go  out  at  night  to  the  sports 
pavilion  and  abstract  the  jewels.  But  you  had 
not  reckoned  with  Miss  Springer.  She  fol- 
lowed you  there  and  you  shot  her.  Later, 
Mile.  Blanche  tried  to  blackmail  you,  and  you 
killed  her.  It  comes  natural  to  you,  does  it  not, 
to  kill?" 

He  stopped.  In  a  monotonous  official  voice. 
Inspector  Kelsey  cautioned  his  prisoner. 

She  did  not  listen.  Turning  toward  Hercule 
Poirot,  she  burst  out  in  a  low-pitched  Hood  of 
invective  that  startled  everyone  in  the  room. 

Miss  Johnson  had  been  kneeling  by  Miss 
Chadwick.  ""rm  afraid  she's  badly  hurt,"  she 
s<iid.  "She'd  better  not  be  moved  until  the 
doctor  comes." 


Be  ashamed  to  die  before 
you  have  won  some  victory 
for  humanity. 

HORACE  MANN 


Inspector  Kelsey  was  speaking  in  a  slighi 
complaining  tone.  "It's  all  very  well  for  yc 
Poirot.  You  can  say  and  do  a  lot  of  things ' 
can't;  and  I'll  admit  the  whole  thing  was  w 
stage-managed.  Thank  the  Lord  she  kept  tV 
automatic.  If  the  bullet  corresponds  " 

"It  will,  inon  ami"  said  Poirot. 

"Then  we've  got  her  cold  for  the  murder 
Springer.  And  I  gather  Miss  Chadwick's  ir 
bad  way.  But  I  still  can't  see  how  she  c 
possibly  have  killed  Miss  Vansittart.  She's  t 
a  cast-iron  alibi— unless  Rathbone  and  t 
whole  staff  of  the  Nid  Sauvage  are  in  it." 

Poirot  shook  his  head.  "Oh,  no,"  he  sa 
"Her  alibi  is  perfectly  good.  She  killed  M 
Springer  and  Mile.  Blanche.  But  Miss  Van; 
tart"— he  hesitated— "Miss  Vansittart  w 
killed  by  Miss  Chadwick." 

"Miss  Chadwick?"  exclaimed  Miss  B 
strode  and  Kelsey  together. 

Poirot  nodded.  "Miss  Chadwick  Itiv 
Meadowbank  too  much."  His  eyes  m 
across  to  Miss  Bulstrode.  "When  you  beg 
to  talk  of  retiring  she  regarded  herself  as  t 
person  who  would  take  over." 

■'But  she's  far  too  old,"  objected  Miss  B 
strode. 

"Yes,"  said  Poirot.  "But  she  herself  did  t 
think  so.  And  then  she  found  that  you  \\i 
considering  someone  else,  Eleanor  Vansitt, 
She  loved  the  school  and  she  did  not  I 
Eleanor  Vansittart.  I  think  in  the  end 
hated  her." 

"She  might  have  done,"  said  Miss  B 
strode.  "Yes,  Eleanor  Vansittart  was— hi 
shall  I  put  it?— she  was  always  very  co 
placent,  very  superi 
about  everything.  Tl 
would  be  hard  to  bearl 
you  were  jealous.  Thi 
what  you  mean,  isn't  i 
Chaddy  was  jealous." 

"Yes,"  said  Poirot.  "S 
was  jealous  of  Meade 
bank  and  jealous  of  Elear- 
Vansittart.  You  left  1 
latter  in  charge  of  the  schc 
that  weekend.  Sunday  ni^ 
Miss  Chadwick  was  restless,  she  got  up  a 
saw  the  light  in  the  squash  court.  She  went  c 
there  exactly  as  she  says  she  went.  She  pick 
up  one  of  the  sandbags  from  the  pile  in  t 
hall,  ready  to  deal  with  a  burglar,  with  son 
one  who  had  broken  into  the  sports  pavilic 
And  what  did  she  find?  She  found  Elear 
Vansittart  kneeling  down  looking  in  a  lock 
and  she  thought,  'If  I  were  a  burglar,  I  woi 
come  up  behind  her  and  strike  her  down.'  A 
as  the  thought  came  into  her  mind,  only  h 
conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  rais 
the  sandbag  and  struck.  And  there  was  Elear 
Vansittart  dead,  out  of  her  way.  She  was  : 
palled  then,  I  think,  at  what  she  had  doi 
It  has  preyed  on  her  ever  since.  She  told  1 
story  to  the  police  exactly  as  it  had  occun 
but  for  the  one  vital  fact,  that  it  was  she  w 
had  struck  the  blow." 

"Why  did  Ann  Shapland  also  choose 
sandbag  to  kill  Mile.  Blanche?" 

"For  one  thing,  she  could  not  risk  a  pis 
shot;  and  for  another  she  is  a  very  clever  you 
woman.  She  wanted  to  tie  up  this  third  murt 
with  the  second,  for  which  she  had  an  alib 
"I  don't  really  understand  what  Elear 
Vansittart  was  doing  in  the  sports  pavilioi 
said  Miss  Bulstrode. 

I  think  one  could  make  a  guess.  She  w 
probably  far  more  concerned  over  the  disi 
pearance  of  Shaista  than  she  allowed  to  « 
pear  on  the  surface.  I  think  she  went  to  I 
sports  pavilion  to  make  an  examination 
Shaista's  locker  in  case  there  might  be  sQi 
clue  there  to  the  girl's  disappearance." 

"You  seem  to  have  explanations  for  evfc 
thing,  M.  Poirot.  What  was  the  point  of  g 
ting  Eileen  Rich  to  sketch  various  members 
my  staff?" 

"■|  wanted  to  test  the  child  Jennifer's  abil 
to  recognize  a  face.  I  soon  satisfied  myself  il 
Jennifer  was  so  preoccupied  by  her  own 
fairs  that  she  gave  outsiders  at  most  a  CLirs( 
glance,  taking  in  only  the  external  details 
their  appearance.  She  did  not  recogni/easkci 
of  Mile.  Blanche  with  a  different  hairdo.  S 
less  would  she  have  recognized  Ann  Shapl^ii 
who,  as  your  secretary,  she  seldom  saw  al  cic 
quarters" 
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'ou  think  that  the  woman  with  the  racket 
Ann  Shapland?" 

'es.  It  has  been  a  one-woman  job  all 
jgh.  Ann  was  accustomed  to  quick  dis- 
:.  A  fair  wig,  penciled  eyebrows.  She  need 
3sent  from  her  typewriter  for  only  about 
ty  minutes." 

i'lss  Rich— I  wonder   "  Miss  Bul- 

!e  looked  thoughtful. 

end  for  her,"  said  Poirot.  "It  is  the  best 

leen  Rich  appeared.  She  was  white-faced 
ilightly  defiant.  "You  want  to  know,"  she 
to  Miss  Bulstrode,  "what  I  was  doing  in 
at?" 

think  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Miss  Bul- 
e. 

jst  so,"  said  Poirot.  "Children  nowadays 
/  all  the  facts  of  life— but  their  eyes  often 
1  innocence."  He  added  that  he  must  be 
ig  along  and  slipped  out. 
hat  was  it,  wasn't  it?"  said  Miss  Bul- 
e.  Her  voice  was  brisk  and  businesslike, 
lifer  described  it  as  fat.  She  didn't  re- 
it  was  a  pregnant  woman  she  had  seen." 
es,"  said  Eileen  Rich.  "That  was  it.  I  was 
;  to  have  a  child.  I  didn't  want  to  give  up 
|)b  here.  I  went  to  a  remote  spot  where  I 
I  t  likely  to  meet  anyone  who  knew  me.  I 
i  back  to  this  country  and  the  child  was 
—dead.  1  came  back  this  term  and  hoped 
lie  would  ever  know.  .  .  .  But  you  under- 
now  why  I  said  I  should  have  had  to 
your  offer  for  a  partnership?  Only  now, 
the  school  in  such  a  disaster,  I  thought 
after  all,  I  might  be  able  to  accept." 
;  paused  and  said  in  a  matter-of-fact 
,  "Would  you  like  me  to  leave  now?  Or 
until  the  end  of  term?" 
ou'll  stay  till  the  end  of  the  term,"  said 
Bulstrode,  "and  if  there  is  a  new  term 
which  I  still  hope,  you'll  come  back, 
laven't  murdered  anyone,  have  you ;  not 
mad  over  jewels  and  planned  to  kill  to 
iiem?  I'll  tell  you  what  you've  done, 
'e  probably  denied  your  instincts  too 
IThere  was  a  man,  you  fell  in  love  with 
|1  suppose  you  couldn't  marry." 
liere  was  never  any  question  of  mar- 
"  said  Eileen  Rich.  "I  knew  that." 
:ry  well,  then,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode. 
had  a  love  affair  and  a  child.  You 
to  have  that  child?" 
;,"  said  Eileen  Rich.  "Yes,  I  wanted  to 
t." 

that's  that,"  said   Miss  Bulstrode. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  I  be- 
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lieve  that  in  spite  of  this  love  affair,  your  real 
vocation  is  teaching.  I  think  your  profession 
means  more  to  you  than  any  normal  woman's 
life  with  a  husband  and  children  would 
mean." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Eileen  Rich.  "I've  known 
that  all  along." 

"Then  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Bul- 
strode. "I'm  making  you  a  very  good  offer. 
We'll  spend  two  or  three  years  together  put- 
ting Meadowbank  back  on  the  map.  You'll 
have  different  ideas  as  to  how  that  should  be 
done  from  the  ideas  that  I  have.  I'll  listen  to 
your  ideas.  Maybe  I'll  even  give  in  to  some  of 
them.  We'll  have  to  do  some  pretty  slick  work 
to  get  Meadowbank  going  again.  I'll  have  to 
get  my  hooks  into  a  few  people,  former  pupils, 
bully  them,  plead  with  them,  get  them  to  send 
their  daughters  here.  And  then  the  others  will 
come.  Meadowbank  will  go  on  and  it'll  be  a 
fine  school." 

"It'll  be  the  finest  school  in  England,"  said 
Eileen  Rich  enthusiastically. 

"Good,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  "And  now," 
her  voice  changing,  "I  must  go  to  Chaddy." 

She  went  in  and  came  up  to  the  bed.  Miss 
Chadwick  was  lying  very  still  and  white.  A  po- 
liceman with  a  notebook  sat  nearby.  Miss 
Johnson,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
looked  at  Miss  Bulstrode  and  shook  her  head 
gently. 

"Hello,  Chaddy,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode.  She 
took  up  the  limp  hand  in  hers.  Miss  Chad- 
wick's  eyes  opened. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  said.  "Eleanor;  it 
was — it  was  me." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know." 

"Jealous,"  said  Chaddy.  "I  wanted  " 

"I  know,"  said  Miss  Bulstrode. 

Tears  rolled  very  slowly  down  Miss  Chad- 
wick's  cheeks.  "It's  so  awful.  ...  I  didn't 
mean — I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  do  such  a 
thing!" 

Miss  Bulstrode  held  the  hand  a  little  more 
tightly.  "Listen,  dear,"  she  said.  "You  saved 
my  life.  My  life  and  the  life  of  that  nice 
woman,  Mrs.  Upjohn." 

"I  only  wish,"  said  Miss  Chadwick,  "I 
could  have  given  my  life  for  you  both.  That 
would  have  made  it  all  right." 

Miss  Bulstrode  looked  at  her  with  great 
pity.  Miss  Chadwick  took  a  great  breath, 
smiled,  then,  moving  her  head  very  slightly  to 
one  side,  she  died. 

"You  didg\\c  your  life,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Bulstrode  softly.  "I  hope  you  realize  that — 
now." 


GIVE  US  THIS  DAY" 
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BEEF  RAGOUT 

;e  2  pounds  beef  chuck,  cut  into  1 "  cubes, 
soned  flour.  Place  in  a  2-quart  earthen- 
[baking)  casserole.  Add  1  strip  bacon' 
small  white  onions,  peeled.  Season  with 
fuet' garni — a  whole  carro^  ^  few  celery 
and  3  or  4  cloves  stuck  into  one  of  the 
.  Pour  over  all  one  lOJa-ounce  can 
ased  beef  consomme.  Place  casserole  in 
lerate  oven,  350°  F.,  and  cook,  uncov- 
For  2-23^2  hours,  until  meat  is  tender 
asionally).  Meanwhile,  cook  6  car- 
liced,  and  a  sprig  of  fresh  mint  in  a  little 
until  tender.  Drain.  When  meat  is 
remove  the  bacon  strip  and  bouquet 
Add  the  cooked  carrots,  1  can  sliced 
ooms,  drained,  1  cup  tomato  puree,  H 
lely  diced  celery,  H  cup  minced  parsley 
I  teaspoon  basil.  Mix  well.  Return  to 
,nd  cook  a  few  minutes  longer.  Makes 
rvings. 

BANANAS  A  LA  MODE  DE 
MOI-MEME 

ogether  J  2  pint  heavy  cream,  2  egg 
1  tablespoon  light  brown  sugar  and  M 
on  nutmeg  until  very  thick  and  shiny, 
id  slice  4  ripe  medium-sized  bananas 
i"  rounds.  Add  to  the  egg-and-cream 
.  Mix  gently.  Be  sure  that  there  are 
ated  pieces  of  banana— they  will 
T.  Transfer  mixture  to  a  serving  dish, 
ir  at  least  1  hour.  Just  before  serving, 
!  the  surface  with  a  little  nutmeg.  Makes 
igs. 


CORN  SPOON-BREAD 
CASSEROLE 

Cook  1  package  frozen  cut  corn  according  to 
package  directions.  Do  not  overcook.  Drain 
well  and  cool.  Heat  2  cups  milk.  Mix  together 
1  cup  each  yellow  corn  meal  and  milk.  Add 
the  hot  milk.  Mix  well  and  return  to  the 
saucepan.  Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thickened— about  15  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat.  Add  2  tablespoons  butter  and  2  tea- 
spoons salt.  Mix  well  and  allow  to  cool  a  lit- 
tle. Add  3  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks,  1 cups 
cooked  corn  and  1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 
Mix  well.  Beat  3  egg  whites  until  very  stiff 
(stand  in  peaks).  Fold  into  corn-meal  mixture. 
Be  sure  no  flecks  of  white  are  visible.  Pour 
into  a  greased  2-quart  casserole.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erately slow  oven,  325°  F.,  40-50  minutes,  or 
until  golden  on  top.  Makes  6-8  servings. 

BAKED  LEMON  SOUFFLE 

Separate  5  egg  yolks  from  the  whites.  Beat 
yolks  slightly.  Gradually  add  H  cup  sugar, 
beating  constantly.  Add  5  tablespoons  thawed 
frozen  lemonade  concentrate  and  1  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind.  Beat  again  2-3  minutes. 
Beat  the  egg  whites  until  very  stiff  (stand  in 
peaks).  Fold  into  the  yolk  mixture.  Make  sure 
no  egg  white  is  visible.  Pour  into  an  ungreased 
Ij^-quart  casserole.  Place  in  a  baking  pan 
half  full  of  warm  water.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  50-60  minutes.  Serve 
immediately  or  allow  to  cool,  then  chill  for 
about  2  hours  before  serving.  end 


Overnight... under  make-up. ..all  ihe  time 


NeAv  Jergens  Moisture  Cream 

brings  a  dewier,  fresher  look  to  your  skin 


A 


i 


MOISTURE 
CREAM 


Right  around  the  clock,  new  Jergens 
Moisture  Cream  can  make  you  prettier. 
A  bit  before  bedtime  ...  a  touch  in  the 
morning  under  make-up  does  so  much. 
Miracle  humectants  help  replace  the  natural 
moisture  so  necessary  to  a  young,  fresh  look. 

Rich,  luxurious  oils  smooth  and  soften 
at  the  same  time.  Every  minute  it's  on  .  .  . 
new  Jergens  Moisture  Cream  keeps  your 
skin  at  its  dewiest  best.  Try  it  today!  Only 
59^  and  98^  at  most  cosmetic  counters. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JC 


MR.  AND  MRS.  NELSON  ROCKEFELLER 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  73 


All  her  life  Tod  Rockefeller  has  been  protected 
from  publicity,  at  first  by  Philadelphia  convention 
and  after  her  marriage  by  the  Rockefeller  pub- 
licity organization  which  was  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing Rockefeller  wives,  children  and  homes  out  of 
the  papers  and  not  in.  Aside  from  her  role  ^s  a 
hostess,  she  has  led  an  inward,  private  kind  of 


life  dedicated  to  her  husband,  her  children,  her 
friends,  her  homes  and  her  ga-rdens.  One  reporter 
described  her:  "She  looks  like  a  woman  to  whom 
a  skirt -and-sweater  life  comes  more  easily  than 
a  high-heel  and  silk-gown  one."  And  it  does.  She 
could  be  at  ease  in  sneakers,  shorts  and  a  cotton 
blouse,  talking  to  old  friends  who  knew  and 


appreciated  her  astringent  humor,  her  shrewd 
judgments.  She  could  be  at  ease  at  the  tiller  of  a 
sailboat.  (But  never  on  a  lavish  yacht,  which  she, 
like  her  husband  and  all  Rockefellers,  would  con- 
sider ostentatious,  no  challenge  and  no  fun.)  She 
could  be  at  ease  planning  menus  and  table 
decorations  for  a  Washington  party,  and  presid- 
ing at  the  party  as  her  husband's  wife  and  a 
charming  and  amusing  personality  in  her  own 
right.  It  was  a  private  life,  and  a  life  in  which  she 
belonged. 


O 
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DEBUSSY 


Musie. .  .and  moonlight. .  .and  the  sea -reflected  in  solid  silver  by  Towle 

Inspired  by  llie  iiiusic  of  Debussy,  Towle  ve-creatos  in  silver  tlie  mood  of  France's 
most  romantic  era.  'V\w  result:  a  pattern  sculptured  in  melody  with  all  the  delicate 
charm  of  "Clair  de  Lune,"  the  haunting  loveliness  of  "La  Mer"  ...  to  bring  to  your 
life  time-enduring  beauty  in  sterling.  Once  you've  held  its  luxurious  weight,  felt 
its  perfect  balaiK<',  fondled  its  finely  wrought  detail 
...you'll  discovei'  tliat  ih\s  sterling  might  very  Avell 
be  your  sterling.  See  Deliussy  at  your  Towle  store  today. 
Six-piece  place  setlinu,  $4G.OO,  Federal  Tax  included. 


TOWLE 

SILVERSMITHS 


Then,  almost  overnight,  sh  |y 
came  not  just  a  Rockefeller  will 
politician's  wife,  the  wife  of  a 
nor  and  potential  presidential  iid 
date.  Strangers  eyed  her  clothe  jni 
described  them  in  the  newsr 
Odd  people  stared  at  her,  ai 
vision  cameras  peered.  She  is  ||. 
perhaps  an  inch  or  two  taller  th;  he 
husband,  although  publicit\ 
tains  that  they  are  both  S'ld 
built  rather  like  an  elegant  beai 
The  ready-made,  simple,  counti  in 
of  clothes  she  prefers  ("dressn  ;a 
stick  pins  in  you")  made  herjai 
angular  in  photographs.  Shcu 
never  held  a  press  conference  In 
life:  gallantly  accepting  the  inevi 
she  held  a  few,  made  some  mis 
and  shuddered  at  what  tum^ 
the  papers.  It  was  quite  obviau 
she  hated  her  new  role.  ' 

"What  is  she  wearing?"  oi 
porter  asked  another  on  election  i 

"A  fixed  smile,"  the  second  r 
cynically. 

Today,  only  a  year  later,  thin 
much  better.  Her  curly  hair,  g( 
brown  with  one  distinguished 
streak,  is  a  soft  frame  to  her  m 
gay  face  and  her  extraordinarily 
brown  eyes.  Her  clothes  look  el( 
expensively  simple  and  very 
right.  In  a  reception  line,  sta 
next  to  her  husband,  her  fet 
firmly  planted,  her  back  straigh 
regal.  But  her  manner  is  rathe 
that  of  a  shrewd  and  humorou- 
girl  behaving  solemnly  on 
occasions  because  she  was  pr 
raised— but  looking  as  if  she 
far  prefer  to  giggle.  In  other  ' 
she  is  now  at  ease,  or  has  ai 
learned  to  appear  so.  The  news 
people  have  changed  their  n 
"She's  a  good  scout,"  they  say 
And  they  mean  it. 

When  Mary  Todhunter  Clark 
gagement  to  Nelson  Rockefelle 
announced  on  December  17,  I' 
Philadelphia  dowager  sniffedi 
young  New  York  man  is  mai 
into  the  Clark  family!"  Mary 
was,  after  all,  a  member  of  a 
Main  Line  family  and,  with  her 
sister  and  six  younger  broths 
grandchild  of  George  B.  Robert 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  Like  many  girls  belongi 
"nice"  families  in  upper-class 
delphia  suburbs,  she  had  sper 
childhood  in  what  she  later  ca 
"sunny  fog,"  had  graduated  fro 
exclusive  Foxcroft  School  at  M 
burg,  Virginia,  and  had  remedi( 
deplorable  French  by  a  year 
Sorbonne  in  Paris.  She  had  mai 
debut  in  Philadelphia  in  1927 
was  properly  occupied  as  chairn 
the  Junior  League's  Player's 
mittee— only  recently  she  hai 
peared  as  Sir  Dandiprat  BomI 
Snow  White. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  younj 
she  was  to  marry,  had  even 
money  than  the  Clarks,  but  his 
ground  was,  in  a  sense,  more  u 
ventional.  His  grandfather  Joh 
Rockefeller  had  made  a  great  d 
money  (if  not  most  of  the  mor 
the  world)  in  oil,  and  in  recent 
had  managed  partially  to  eri! 
unsavory  reputation  by  a  flo( 
carefully  calculated  philanth4< 
Nelson's  father,  John  D.  Jr., 
taken  these  philanthropies  seri 
and  had  devoted  his  life  to 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  £ 
educated  father  and  Abby  A 
Rockefeller,  his  witty,  art-1 
mother.  Nelson,  his  older  sister/ 
his  older  brother  John,  and  his 
younger  brothers,  Laurance, 
throp  and  David,  had  been  : 
\sith  little  consciousness  of  w 
and  much  consciousness  of 
Christian    duty    to  society. 
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mily  prayers,  thirty  cents  a  week 
lowance  (with  the  injunction  to 
ve  a  third  and  give  a  third  away) 
id  the  democracy  of  a  New  York 
I  ogressive  school  left  lifelong  marks 
1  the  Rockefeller  boys. 

I  Nelson's  career  at  Dartmouth  was 
iitirely  satisfactory  to  his  watchful 
jirents.  He  kept  his  accounts,  as  did 

I I  the  boys,  for  regular  submission 
i  his  father.  Although  many  of  his 
How  students  had  cars,  he  had  none 
cause  his  father  considered  cars 
ir  students  to  be  ostentatious.  Dur- 
j  a  fraternity  hazing  he  was  given 
s  job  of  shining  the  shoes  along  one 
iimitory  corridor,  and  announced 
thely  that  this  was  no  hazing  since 
ir  years  he  had  shined  the  family 
□es  at  home.  For  two  years  he 
glected  his  studies  in  favor  of 
bbies  like  photography  and  outing- 
jib  expeditions— the  last  two  years 
I  dropped  some  of  these  activities, 
m  his  letter  in  varsity  soccer,  held 
me  class  offices,  taught  Sunday 
lool,  studied,  and  made  Phi  Beta 
ippa. 

During  the  summers  he  sometimes 
mt  to  Europe  with  his  family,  and 
ce,  second  class,  with  his  brother 
Ihn.  They  bicycled  around  France, 
ned  up  unexpectedly  at  odd  places, 
both  agreed  that  they  had  had 
)re  fun  than  on  the  luxury  trips 


Eaiy-crying  widows  take 
new  husbands  soonest; 
there's  nothing  like  wet 
weather  for  transpianting. 

A  woman  never  forgets 
her  sex.  She  wouid  rather 
talk  with  a  man  thon  an 
angel  any  day. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


their  parents.  Other  summers 
e  spent  at  the  family  home  in  Seal 
rbor,  Maine,  playing  tennis,  swim- 
ig  and,  above  all,  sailing.  It  was 
ing  these  long,  golden-green  and 
e  days  of  summer  and  youth  that 
ry  Clark,  the  willowy  tomboy  from 
ladelphia,  became  a  fixture  in  his 
boat  and,  eventually,  his  fiancee, 
hey  were  married  on  June  23, 
0,  at  St.  Asaph's  Protestant  Epis- 
lal  Church  in  Bala-Cynwyd.  Nel- 
was  six  days  out  of  Dartmouth, 
I  not  quite  twenty-two.  Tod  was 
iant  and  just  a  few  days  over 
nty-three.  There  were  1 500  guests 
the  wedding,  including  "a  state 
'Crribr  and  a  member  of  President 
over's  Cabinet.  Tod  wore  ivory 
n  and  rare  old  lace,  the  nine 
lesmaids  wore  lavender  organdy, 
two  matrons  of  honor  wore 
jhinium  blue  and  carried  del- 
ium  and  larkspur.  The  bride 
;ived  a  necklace  of  matched  pearls 
n  her  parents  and  a  diamond  pin 
n  Nelson ;  following  the  reception 
young  couple  set  off  on  a  year's 
around  the  world— a  gift  of  the 
ot's  parents.  It  was  all  very  re- 
indent  and  very  1929. 
1  those  days  no  one  outside  of 
iai  Register  circles  paid  much  at- 
ion  to  the  young  couple.  When 
son  got  back  to  America  and 
it  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  Chase 
ional  Bank  and  then  as  an  aggres- 
renting  agent  for  the  new  Rocke- 
a:  tenter  in  New  York  City,  he 

fjust  another  of  "those  Rocke- 
!r  boys"  doing  a  sober  job,  while 
wife  very  properly  devoted  herself 
h  bearing  children  and  working 
(i  urally,  as  a  volunteer)  for  the 
B  evue  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 


But  in  1940  it  all  began  to  change.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  saw  a  memorandum  Nel- 
son had  written  about  Nazi  infiltration  in  South 
America,  a  field  he  had  come  to  know  through  oil 
interests,  travel  and  natural  curiosity;  shortly 
afterward  young  Rockefeller  went  to  Washington 
as  a  Sl-a-year  co-ordinator  of  cultural  and  com- 
mercial affairs  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  In  subsequent  years  he  advised 
on  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas,  headed  a  com- 
mittee to  streamline  the  executive  branch  of  the 


Govenrhient,  and  served  enthusiastically  in  the 
newly  organized  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  By  and  large  his  Washington 
career  was  considered  successful — although  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  left  there  at  the  end  of  1 955 
with  the  conviction  that  only  an  elected  official 
can  really  accomplish  what  he  wants. 

What  Nelson  Rockefeller  really  wants  to  ac- 
complish is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  "He's  like  an 
onion,"  says  one  friend.  "The  more  layers  you 
peel  off  trying  to  understand  him,  the  more  layers 


you  find."  And:  "He  never  really  lets  you  know 
what  he's  up  to." 

Some  of  what  he  is  up  to  has  of  course  already 
emerged.  As  a  governor  he  has  been  concerned, 
among  other  things,  with  balanced  budgets,  fall- 
out problems,  health,  welfare,,  and  the  general 
enlightenment  of  people  regarding  their  own 
problems  and  how  to  solve  them.  And  as  a 
Rockefeller  he  has  (like  his  brothers)  been  con- 
cerned for  years  with  all  the  multitudinous  social 
and  economic  problems  which  face  people  all 
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you 
know 
what 
to  do"? 


When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  take  charge  .  .  ,  Will  you  know; 


•  how  soon  the  family  should  call  the 
funeral  director? 

•  how  best  to  take  care  of  the  one 
most  deeply  bereaved? 

•  whom  to  notify  right  away,  in  ad- 
dition to  relatives? 

•  how  to  select  pallbearers? 


•what  to  look  for  in  selecting  a 
casket? 

•  why  it's  important  to  select  a  proper 
grave  vault  at  the  same  time? 

•  how  to  be  sure  it  protects  against 
water  in  the  ground? 

•  whether  the  closest  relatives  are  ex- 
pected to  greet  callers  at  the  home? 


How  a  Clark   Vault  provides  a  dry  sanctuary 

even  when  rains  saturate  the  earth.  The 
one-piece,  air-filled  dome  of  the  Clark 
vault  is  made  of  enduring  heavy-gauge 
metal.  It  is  designed  to  exclude  water  just 
as  an  air-filled  tumbler  does  when  you 
turn  it  upside  down  and  push  it  under 
water.  This  trusted  protection  (not  pro- 
vided by  vaults  improperly  engineered  or 
made  of  porous  material )  brings  ever- 
increasing  consolation  and  peace  of  mind. 

Every  funeral  director  can  furnish  Clark  pro- 
tection. Insist  on  it.  There  is  no  substitute. 


Send  for  FREE  32-page  booklet.  "My  Duty" 
answers  above  questions  and  many  more 
you  will  face  when  you  are  the  one  who 
must  take  charge.  It  also  tells  how  to  write 
those  difficult  sympathy  notes  and  includes 
many  beautiful  poems  that  have  brought 
consolation  to  millions.  Write,  today,  for 
your  free  copy.  The  Clark  Grave  Vault 
Co.,  Dept.  LHJ-119,  Columbus  1,  Ohio. 
Copr  10«;() 

metal 
grave 
vaults 

The  finest  tribute.  The  most  trusted  protection. 


over  the  world.  "I  personally  think  money  is 
a  tool,"  he  says,  voicing  a  lesson  he  learned 
in  the  home  of  his  youth.  "If  used  construc- 
tively it  can  be  a  tremendous  assistance  in  fa- 
cilitating the  accomplishment  of  a  great  many 
things.  Money  can  also  be  a  sharp  destructive 
tool— it  all  depends  on  the  way  you  use  it." 

The  largest  proportion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
income  from  his  estimated  S100,000,000-or- 
more  fortune  goes  to  philanthropies  and 
taxes — but  it  is  thought  that  some  S6000  to 
S8000  a  week  is  left  over.  The  fact  that  like 
most  very  rich  men  he  rarely  carries  folding 
money  in  his  pocket,  or  often  tosses  a  coin  to 
see  who'll  pay  for  lunch,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  when  he  wants  to  he  can  spend 
money  in  delightful,  personal  ways. 


Wi 


hen  he  closed  down  one  of  his  Washing- 
ton offices  he  gave  a  small  dinner  at  his  home 
for  eight  members  of  his  stafT,  and  as  a 
memento  presented  each  of  them  with  a  silver 
cigarette  box  inscribed  with  their  names  and  his 
initials.  "It  was  the  sort  of  present  I  would 
have  given  my  college  roommate  when  he  was 
married  and  I  was  best  man."  one  of  the  re- 
cipients said.  "I  would  have  been  in  hock  for 
months  for  a  present  like  that — in  fact  I  was. 
But  to  Nelson  it  didn't  mean  a  thing,  except 
that  he  knew  we  would  like  them." 

During  the  Governors*  Conference  in 
Puerto  Rico  last  August,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
threw  a  little  party  at  his  brother  Laurance's 
new  Dorado  Beach  hotel  twenty  miles  west  of 
San  Juan.  About  900  people  spent  a  joyous 
day  wandering  around  the  grounds  of  one  of 
the  most  deliriously  beautiful  resorts  in  the 
world,  listening  to  the  music  of  various 
strategically  planted  bands,  consuming  rivers 
of  free  drinks  and  eating  mountains  of  smoked 
turkey  and  other  delicacies.  Somebody  with  a 
mind  for  figures  estimated  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's pleasant  hospitality  must  have  cost 
him  around  525,000. 

The  Rockefeller  brothers  own  a  four-pas- 
senger Beechcraft  airplane,  which  they  have 
been  sharing.  Recently,  however.  Nelson  de- 
cided that  he  was  monopolizing  the  plane  un- 
fairly, and  bought  himself  a  fifteen-seat  Con- 


vair,  which  has  been  fitted  with  confer^oj 
tables  so  that  there  won't  be  any  danger  ( 
forced  relaxation.  ("He  is  the  unlaziest 
you  ever  saw,"  a  friend  remarked.) 

A  great  proportion  of  his  personal  spen 
money  goes  to  his  art  collection.  (An 
critic,  shrewdly  sizing  up  the  Rockefeller 
sonality,   once   remarked   that   to  N( 
Rockefeller  art  was  "a  kind  of  Benzedn 
which  he  buys  for  refreshment  and  not  fc-^ 
laxation.)  He  is  a  former  Chairman  oHk 
Board  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  ^ 
York  City,  and  so  dedicated  that  whenhe 
museum  caught  fire  he  worked  side  by  dt 
with  the  firemen  and  staff,  carrying  pre^us 
paintings  to  safety.  He  bought  Van  Gogh 
Picasso  before  they  became  fashionable,! 
now  owns  1500  pieces  of  primitive  art  a| 
large  collection  of  modern  paintings.  Mc 
the  primitive  art  has  been  established. 
Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  which  he  re 
founded,  and  the  modem  paintings  are'el 
on  loan  or  scattered  around  in  the  vai^ 
Rockefeller  residences. 

It  is  in  these  five  homes  that  the  Rc 
fellers'  tastes  and  personalities  are  mostcl 
reflected,  for  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  ( 
ostentatious  although  all  of  them  have 
ments  of  true  luxury  and  great  beauty. 

The  house  in  Tarrytown.  which  often 
them  in  residence,  is  a  modest  white  clapb 
Early  American  farmhouse,  dating  bac 
1750  and  nestling  among  tall  trees  on  the 
Pocantico  Hills  estate  first  settled  by  N< 
Rockefeller's  grandfather.  His  father 
tinues  to  live  on  the  estate,  as  do  his  bro 
Laurance  and  John  III,  while  younger  bn 
David  lives  just  outside  the  estate  in  T 
town.   Winthrop   lives   in  Arkansas, 
brothers,  their  wives  and  children  see 
another  often,  and  a  favorite  gathering  : 
is  still  the  "Playhouse,"  built  by  Johi 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  his  children,  and 
used  by  his  grandchildren  and  great-gi 
children;  the  big  building  has  bowling  a 
outdoor  and  indoor  swimming  pools,  t( 
and  squash  courts,  a  kitchen  and  a  dai 
room. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  163 
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WATcz-HBl-RP 
WATO-H I  h4G-  A  "PET  -re  ASEK. 

By  MUNRO  LEAF 

This  silly  creature  who  thinks  that  it  is  very  funny 
isn't  funny  at  all.  It  is  a  Pet  Teaser  and  it  makes  life 
miserable  for  all  kinds  of  animaJs  by  teasing  and 
pestering  them.  Right  now  it  is  trying  to  scare  the 
bird  and  the  fish  by  sicking  the  cat  on  them— 
stupid— and  right  now  its  dog  is  leaving  home  be- 
fore the  Pet  Teaser  tries  to  sick  him  on  the  cat.  All 
pets — and  we  too — could  do  very  well  without  any 
Pet  Teasers. 
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vyl959,  Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd.  and  $2.50. 

^Vear  the  new  face  of  fashion 
-new  eyes,  new  lips  by  Dorothy  Gray 

/,  daytime  and  evening,  the  accent  moves  to  the  eyes . . .  newly  defined 
dramatized  with  happy  surprises  of  color.  Lips  are  smoother,  softer. . .  lit 
a  higher  gloss.  And  it  all  begins  with  Dorothy  Gray  make-up.  New  Eye 
D')  pencils  the  brows  with  one  end,  lines  the  lids  with  the  other.  Dorothy 
Giy  Eye  Shadow  blends  in  new  warm  tones.  Automatic  Beauti-Lash  curls 
■a  es  as  it  colors.  And  new  moisturized  Satura  lipstick  completes  the 
utiful  picture. 

i 
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Dorothy  Gray 
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Yardley  products  for  Americans  are  created  in  England,  and  finistied  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  original  English  formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  London,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 


by 

YARDLEY 


Scent  yourself  at  the  touch  of  a  button        Here's  fragrance  in  its  most 
delightful,  easiest  to  use  form!  A  light  touch  on  the  button  surrounds  every  inch 
of  you  with  a  lovely,  lingering  mist  of  your  favorite  Yardley  scent.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  long-lasting  sprays  in  each  bottle.  Yours  to  enjoy,  not  only  in 
the  newest.  Red  Roses,  but  in  four  other  famous  Yardley  fragrances. 


Yardley  Spray  Mist 
also  available  in 
English  Lavender 
Bond  Street 
April  \  iolets 
Flair 

only  $0  each 
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The  white  farmhouse,  vine-covered  and 
garden-surrounded,  is  furnished  with  Early 
American  antiques.  In  the  dining  room  is  a 
narrow  old  pine  table,  which  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
likes  better  than  the  round  one  in  their  more 
formal  New  York  apartment.  "People  can 
really  get  close  to  each  other  when  they  sit  at 
it,"  she  explains.  "But  when  the  children  were 
small  we  had  quite  a  time  keeping  them  from 
kicking  each  other  under  this  table." 

Unlike  most  of  their  other  homes,  this  one 
has  only  one  touch  of  modern  art — an  Alex- 
ander Calder  wire  figure  of  old  Rockefeller, 
Sr.,  playing  golf,  which  is  kept  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

Nearby  the  Rockefellers  are  building  a  new 
house,  with  a  living  room,  two  bedrooms  and 
a  kitchen,  to  be  used  for  overflow  family  and 
possibly  for  conferences.  Not  far  away  there 
is  a  small  modern  guesthouse,  with  glass  walls 
and  "free-form"  glimpses  of  the  sky  through 
parts  of  the  ceiling.  The  farmhouse,  however, 
remains  inviolately  Colonial. 

Far  different  in  atmosphere  is  the  thirty- 
two-room  triplex  at  810  Fifth  Avenue,  which 
the  Rockefellers  have  occupied  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  The  main  living  room,  with 
magnificent  views  over  Central  Park,  is  on  the 
middle  floor,  as  are  the  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  various  bedrooms;  on  the  floor  below  are 
a  larger  dining  room,  a  salon  living  room 
which  runs  the  length  of  the  building,  and 
family  and  guest  bedrooms.  On  the  top  floor 
are  rooms  for  the  domestic  staff  and  an  eagle's- 
nest  study  for  Mr.  Rockefeller.  There  is  a  small 
greenhouse  on  the  roof,  where  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller may  pursue  her  favorite  hobby  of  culti- 
vating tropical  plants. 

The  decor  of  the  apartment  is  largely  mod- 
ern, for  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
assembled  most  of  his  art  collection.  There  is  a 
mural  by  Picasso  in  the  salon  and  a  huge 
Picasso  still  life  in  the  hall.  Lucky  visitors  to 
the  apartment ,  where  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ing is  done,  are  also  likely  to  see  a  Matisse,  a 
Braque  or  a  Klee  on  a  chance  wall  where  it 
has  pleased  Mr.  Rockefeller's  fancy  to  hang 
it.  One  of  his  favorite  spare-time  occupations 
is  lugging  pictures  around  the  place  and  trying 
them  out  in  different  locations.  As  in  all  the 
Rockefeller  homes,  the  impression  is  one  of 
beauty  and  comfort,  rather  than  one  of 
opulence. 

That,  too,  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
at  Seal  Harbor,  Maine,  to  which  the  Rocke- 
felless  retreat  for  at  least  a  few  weeks  every 
summer.  A  point  of  land  extends  into  a  blue 
bay,  and  on  the  tip  of  this  point  stands  their 
home,  a  low  granite-and-wood  S-shaped 
modern  house  with  a  sloping  or  "shed"  roof 
and  huge  picture  windows  overlooking  the 
water.  Scattered  among  the  pine  trees  around 
the  house  are  ancient  Japanese  statues,  look- 
ing as  old  and  gray  as  the  rocks  of  the  Maine 
coast,  and  somehow  completely  right. 

Inside,  a  winding  stair  goes  up  into  a  lantern- 
like tower,  giving  a  kind  of  lighthouse  effect. 
This  is  not  just  for  fun,  for  a  wet  sail  can  be 
drawn  up  into  the  tower«artd  allowed  to  dry 
theie,  dripping  harmlessly  on  the  polished 
granite  floor  of  the  entrance  hall.  The  house 
has  about  a  dozen  rooms,  and  is  furnished 
with  old  family  pieces  and  some  modem  furni- 
ture. Nothing  in  the  house  even  tries  to  com- 
pete seriously  with  the  view. 

Nearby  is  a  boathouse  with  a  secluded 
veranda  on  the  roof.  This  is  where  Nelson 
Rockefeller  goes  when  he  is  not  swimming  or 
jailing  or  playing  tennis  or  doing  anything 
;lse  except  feeling  that  he  might  want  some 
.{Drivacy.  "A  private  hideaway  where  I  can 
'ivork  without  feeling  isolated,"  he  says.  "It's 
Jerfect  because  I  can't  be  disturbed,  but  I  can 
eel  and  see  and  hear  the  life  of  the  harbor  all 
iround  me." 

A  perfect  example  of  a  modest  home  which 
mly  an  extremely  wealthy  man  could  build  is 
mother  favorite  Rockefeller  retreat  near 
-hirgua,  in  Venezuela.  "The  house  is  sympa- 
hetic  to  the  classic  Spanish  type,  but  rede- 
igned  for  today's  living,"  says  Peter  Ogden, 
he  Connecticut  architect  who  made  sixteen 
rips  to  Venezuela  to  build  it.  It  has  a  red-tiled 
oof,  thirteen  rooms,  and  wings  connected  by 
»vered  walks,  with  patios  between  them.  The 
vails  are  of  plastered  concrete  blocks,  the 


floors  of  native  tile  and  the  ceilings  of  native 
cedar.  There  are  breath-taking  views  in  all 
directions,  with  a  farmed  valley  500  feet  below 
the  mountain  on  which  the  house  stands,  and 
a  circle  of  mountains  all  about.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller calls  it  "the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
world." 

Primarily,  the  house  was  built  for  the  man- 
ager of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  860-acre  farm,  where 
cattle,  horses,  potatoes  and  experimental 
crops  are  raised.  But  whenever  they  can  get 
away  the  Rockefellers  fly  down  to  the  ranch 
and  move  into  one  wing  at  least  for  a  few 
days.  Then  Nelson  Rockefeller  puts  on  old 
khakis  and  a  sport  shirt,  and  rides  off  on 
horseback  to  see  a  rain  forest  or  a  new  crop, 
while  Tod  Rockefeller,  in  a  simple  cotton 
dress,  wanders  off  in  search  of  new  tropical 
curiosities  for  her  botanical  collections.  The 
house  makes  a  good  center,  not  only  for  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  personal  farming  interests,  but 
for  all  his  manifold  South  American  "better- 
ment" projects,  ranging  from  supermarkets  to 
milk-pasteurization  plants.  Both  of  the  Rocke- 
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By  OLIVER  HALE 

Tonight  I  looke<l  into  your 

thousandth  book, 
the  livinf;  pages;  and  round  me 

the  word 
breathe<I,  and  I  thought  of  those 

who  like  me  shook 
at  the  great  wonder  when  their 

young  ears  heard 
generations  of  voices  in  your 

halls, 

and  saw  through  your  grand 
windows  how  the  night 

stood,  and  the  books  upon  your 
highest  walls 

shone,  as  if  each  possessed  an 
inner  light. 


fellers  studied  Spanish  intensively  at  Berlitz 
schools,  and  now  speak  the  language  with  easy 
fluency. 

The  Rockefellers  own  one  more  house, 
closely  identified  with  them  only  in  the  minds 
of  Washingtonians  and  those  who  visited 
them  during  the  Washington  years.  This  is  a 
huge  gray,  frame-and-brick  house  on  fashion- 
able Foxhall  Road,  in  the  midst  of  a  wildlife 
preserve;  it  is  furnished  with  many  old  family 
pieces  (including  Grandfather  Rockefeller's 
grandfather  clock),  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
their  favorite  homes.  These  days,  however, 
they  rarely  visit  it  and  usually  have  it  loaned 
out  to  some  close  friend  with  business  in 
Washington. 

At  the  moment,  the  residence  to  which  they 
are  most  closely  tied  is  one  that  they  do  not 
own:  the  Executive  Mansion  at  138  Eagle 
Street,  in  Albany.  This  great  red-brick-and- 
white-trim  monstrosity  (or  Victorian  pleas- 
ance,  depending  on  your  mood)  had  been 
done,  redone,  overdone  and  undone  by  genera- 
tions of  governors'  ladies.  Consequently  the 
Rockefellers  are  leaving  it  more  or  less  as  it  is, 
except  to  repaint  the  walls  white,  turn  a 
gloomy  upstairs  hall  into  a  gallery  for  abstract 
art  (to  the  polite  horror  of  the  staff)  and  bull- 
doze an  inconveniently  rolling  rear  lawn  into  a 
series  of  terraces  suitable  for  alfresco  enter- 
taining. Needless  to  say.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  carted  truckloads  of  abstract  and  other 
art  to  Albany;  visitors  may  now  enjoy  the 
Gilbert  Stuarts  left  by  former  Governor  Har- 
riman  in  the  drawing  room,  and  Van  Gogh, 
Noguchi  and  primitive  African  sculpture 
elsewhere  in  the  mansion.  What  the  good  peo- 
ple and/or  political  stalwarts  of  Albany  have 
to  say  about  all  this  has  yet  to  be  recorded. 


Although  the  Rockefellers  have  five  chil- 
dren, they  are  alone  at  Albany,  with  the  chil- 
dren scattered  about  the  country  and  variously 
occupied. 

Rodman,  bom  in  1932,  and  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  now  a  Wall  Street 
credit  analyst,  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
Ann,  born  in  1934,  and  a  Wellesley  girl,  is  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Pierson,  an  Episco- 
pal minister.  They  live  in  Chicago  and  have 
three  children.  Steven,  two  years  younger  than 
his  sister,  made  a  brilliant  record  at  Princeton, 
was  graduated  in  1958,  helped  in  his  father's 
political  campaign,  did  a  six-month  stint  in 
the  Army,  and  recently  married  a  pretty  Nor- 
wegian girl  who  used  to  work  for  his  family  as 
a  domestic  while  she  studied  English  in  Amer- 
ica. The  only  twins  in  the  entire  Rockefeller 
family,  Michael  and  Mary,  were  born  in  1938. 
Michael  is  now  at  Harvard,  Mary  at  Vassar. 

Like  every  young  mother,"  says  Tod 
Rockefeller,  discussing  family  life,  "I  started 
out  with  clear-cut  ideas  on  how  children 
should  and  should  not  be  raised.  But  as  my 
own  five  grew  older,  my  ideas  became  more 
and  more  flexible.  I'm  sure  1  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes, but  I  had  to  work  out  my  own  answers. 
1  believe  the  strongest  influence  on  the  children 
is  that  set  by  their  parents,  and  I  hope  ours 
haven't  been  handicapped. 

"The  basic  philosophy  about  money  in  our 
household  is  the  same  strict  one  taught  Nel- 
son by  his  father.  We  have  given  the  children 
an  allowance  about  comparable  to  that  of 
their  friends.  If  they  wanted  extra  money  they 
had  the  privilege  of  earning  it — raking  leaves 
or  shining  shoes.  The  children  in  the  family 
have  always  shined  their  own  shoes. 

"We've  always  done  things  together  because 
we  wanted  to.  The  children  and  Nelson  and  I 
have  camped,  ridden  horseback,  sailed,  golfed, 
gardened  and  played  tennis  together.  It's  not  a 
must,  though.  If  the  children  came  up  with 
something  they  preferred  to  do  on  their  own, 
they  were  perfectly  free  to  do  it. 

"I'm  all  for  the  younger  generation.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  them.  They  have  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  they  make  wonderful 
citizens  and  parents." 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  knits  sometimes  for  her 
five  grandchildren,  but  is  far  too  busy  these 
days  for  much  grandmotherly  fussing.  She 
assumes  complete  direction  of  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  as  well  as  necessary  long-distance 
handling  of  staff  problems  at  the  various 
Rockefeller  houses.  Her  days  are  a  round  of 
answering  mail,  presiding  at  teas  and  recep- 
tions, and  planning  menus,  usually  ones  which 
include  her  husband's  favorite  foods.  This  is 
not  hard,  she  explains,  since  "he  likes  every- 
thing— meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  good  rich 
desserts."  All  Rockefellers  are  devoted  to  fresh 
sweet  com  in  season,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller 
adores  chocolate  in  any  form.  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller never  does  any  cooking  if  she  can  pos- 
sibly help  it.  "Nels  makes  a  good  steak,  but 
I'm  just  not  talented  that  way,"  she  explains. 
"I'm  the  best  hot-dog  roaster  in  the  family," 
she  adds — and  goes  on  to  confess  that  she 
doesn't  actually  know  how  to  cook. 

Boyishly,  Nelson  Rockefeller  likes  to  nib- 
ble. At  a  small  informal  party  he  usually 
heads  straight  for  the  kitchen  for  some  carrot 
sticks.  "Or  maybe  it's  just  that  he  always  likes 
to  be  at  the  main  place  where  things  are  going 
on,"  hazarded  a  friend  who  knows  him  well. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  is  the  first  Governor's 
Lady  in  the  memory  of  the  permanent  staff 
not  to  have  a  personal  maid.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
also  does  without  a  valet,  and  both  of  them 
pack  their  own  bags  when  they  travel— Nelson 
folding  his  coats  in  a  special  way  taught  him 
by  his  father,  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  remember- 
ing always  to  put  in  a  pair  of  strong,  rubber- 
soled  shoes  for  walking.  "I  have  no  patience 
with  women  travelers  who  stump  around  in 
high  heels!"  she  exclaims. 

What  they  both  like  best  is  a  chance  to  slip 
away  for  some  sailing,  riding  or  tennis.  And 
failing  that,  a  quiet  evening  at  home  talking 
over  the  day's  events,  perhaps  sipping  milk 
and  munching  cookies.  They  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  and  retire  early  in  the  night. 

All  of  which  may  explain  why  both  of  them 
seem  in  excellent  shape  for  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  strenuous  days  of  their  lives. 

END 
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because  disposal  takes  seconds  — 
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Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  in 
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wherever  drug  products  are  sold. 
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CHILDREN 


"You  Have  to  Stop  Crying  Sometime" 


/  look  at  Bobby  and 
I  don  t  care  what  the  doctors  say. 
I  see  a  soul  in  him  and  I  know 
that  someday  he'll  be  free 
of  his  sick  body  and  happy  in  a 
better  ivorld  than  this." 


The  birth  of  Bud  and  Dolores 
Powers'  third  child  was  without 
incident  and — as  Dolores  remembers 
it — almost  without  pain.  She  re- 
members more  certainly  the  com- 
forting weight  of  the  newborn  when 
it  was  placed  upon  her  abdomen  im- 
mediately after  delivery.  Even  before 

the  umbilical  cord  was  cut,  Harold  Robert  Powers,  Jr.,  was  squirming  and 
squalling.  "This  boy  is  much  too  big  and  healthy  to  have  anything  wrong  with 
him,"  she  heard  her  doctor  say. 

After  two  beautiful  daughters,  a  son!  Bud  would  be  delighted.  Dolores  felt 
pleased  with  the  world  and  with  herself.  After  five  years  of  marriage,  the  Pow- 
ers family  was  pretty  well  established.  They  had  no  special  problems,  except 
that  of  supporting  a  family  of  five  on  $3900  a  year,  which  seemed  minor. 

Even  this  pregnancy  had  been  serene— unlike  her  first.  Diane  was  born  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where  Bud  was  stationed  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base.  Six 
months  pregnant,  Dolores  made  a  first  flight  to  Fairbanks,  sick  and  trembling 
all  the  way,  to  be  near  her  husband  at  the  time.  She  had  been  eighteen.  Bud 
nineteen,  when  they  married.  Their  first  year,  when  they  both  worked  and  Bud 
expected  to  be  drafted  any  day,  was  far  from  idyllic.  Merely  getting  a  meal  to- 
gether was  a  great  struggle  for  her.  "We  were  such  self-centered  kids,"  she 
muses  now,  "each  asking,  'What  can  i  get?"  instead  of  'What  can  1  give?'" 

As  an  only  child  herself,  Dolores  lacked  experience  with  babies  and  handled 
her  first  as  though  she  would  break  any  moment.     continued  on  page  166 


More  than  1,000,000  families  in  the  United  States  faci 
problems  similar  to  those  of  the  Powers  family  an( 
the  Allen  family  featured  in  this  month's  How  Americ; 
Lives.  Of  the  4,200,000  children  born  annually  in  )h< 
United  States,  3  per  cent  (126,000)  will  never  achieve  t^( 
intellect  of  a  twelve-year-old  child;  0.3  per  cent  (12,600 
will  remain  below  the  seven-year  intellectual  level;  am 
0.1  per  cent  (42(X)),  if  they  survive,  will  spend  their  live 
as  completely  helpless  imbeciles,  unable  to  care  for  the! 
simplest  needs. 

In  its  toll  of  economic  uselessness  and  humai 
misery,  no  other  form  of  disability  equals  impairment  o 
mental  ability.  If  inability  to  obtain  gainful  employmen 
is  the  basis  for  judgment,  mental  retardation  is  the  mos 
significant  handicap  of  our  present  society.  Mental  ill 
ness,  which  differs  fundamentally  from  retardation,  run, 
a  close  second. 

In  the  past,  the  mentally  subnormal  person  wa 
generally  regarded  as  a  subject  for  whispers  and  conceal 
ment.  This  approach  undoubtedly  deterred  research  ani 
delayed  a  better  understanding  of  the  human  mind.  Eve. 
today  the  parents  of  a  retarded  child  are  likely  to  feel  i 
the  defensive  against  those  who  believe  all  mental  sub 
normality  is  hereditary,  who  stare  at  the  retarded  wit 
eyes  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  There  is  an  undei 
current  of  searching,  sometimes  unspoken,  for  someon 
to  "blame" — his  family,  her  family,  what  or  who? 

Those  best  informed  on  the  subject  say  there 
nobody  or  anything  to  "blame,"  unless  it  is  the  fact  tha 
even  scholars  and  scientists  know  very  little  about  th 
human  body  and  mind.  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  a 
tarded  child  or  an  extremely  bright  child  can  be  bom  1 
almost  any  parents.  Just  by  chance,  some  combination  ( 
the  genes  of  both  the  mother  and  the  father  may  cause 
defect  in  a  particular  child.  Prenatal  and  birth  injury  an 
a  great  multiplicity  of  organic  disorders,  most  of  ther 
not  hereditary  as  far  as  scientific  research  has  disclosec 
can  depress  intelligence. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  condition — or  more  acci 
rately,  a  group  of  conditions — of  impaired  mental  deve 
opment,  originating  before  or  during  birth  or  in  earl 
childhood.  Some  specific  causes  are  known;  most  ai 
not.  An  understanding  of  the  causes  sufficient  to  prever 
the  birth  of  retarded  cinldren,  and  help  for  those  alread 
afflicted,  depend  largely  upon  research  yet  to  be  dom 
The  best  way  to  think  of  the  mentally  subnormal,  accon 
ing  to  experts  in  the  field,  is  that  they  are  at  the  lower  en 
of  a  continuum  of  intellectual  ability  that  embraces  th 
total  population.  There  is  no  sharp  demarcation  betwee 
the  retarded  and  the  normal.  For  example,  the  increasir 
complexity  of  society  and  the  development  of  compu 
sory  education  have  served  to  alter  the  definition  of  sul 
normality.  Persons  now  included  in  this  category  woul 
not  be  considered  handicapped  in  a  simpler,  less  intellei 
tually  demanding  culture. 

Aggressive  sexual  behavior  has  not  been  found  t 
be  a  common  characteristic  of  the  retarded.  If  any  gene 
alization  can  be  made,  it  is  that  they  respond  to  sexil: 
stimuli  with  approximately  the  same  degree  of  dullne; 
with  which  they  respond  to  other  stimuli.  Certain  excel 
tions  occur,  especially  when  there  has  been  no  stability'( 
affection  in  the  family  life  of  a  retarded  child.  There  is 
wide  range  of  sexual  behavior  among  retarded  person 
just  as  there  is  in  the  normal  population.  The  more.* 
verely  retarded  tend  to  be  impotent,  but  most  retard* 
adults  are  capable  of  reproduction. 

Within  the  general  classification  of  retarded,  the 
is  also  a  great  range  of  abilities.  One  retarded  child 
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no  more  like  another  than  a  normal  child  is  like  another, 
and  even  the  severely  retarded  child  resembles  the  nor- 
mal ih  far  more  ways  than  it  differs.  Children  who  are 
mentally  retarded  range  from  nearly  normal  to  totally 
dependent,  but  experts  simplify  matters  by  talking  about 
three  main  groups. 

Of  the  30  out  of  each  1000  of  the  population  who 
are  retarded,  25  are  considered  "educable"  or  "marginally 
independent."  These  are  not  able  to  complete  regular 
elementary-school  classes,  but  they  can  benefit  from  spe- 
cial classes.  By  patient  and  understanding  teaching,  they 
may  be  helped  to  read  a  little,  to  write  a  little  and  to  do 
rudimentary  arithmetic.  When  they  grow  up,  they  may 
be  able  to  support  themselves  in  simple  occupations. 
Chuck  Allen  (see  the  article  on  this  page)  is  such  a  boy. 

Four  out  of  the  30  are  generally  referred  to  as  be- 
ing "trainable"  or  "semidependent."  They  can  be  trained 
to  take  care  of  their  personal  needs,  to  do  some  work 
around  the  house  and,  under  special  conditions,  work 
away  from  home. 

The  third  group  will  always  need  help  in  eating, 
toilet  care,  dressing,  walking  and  other  simple  acts.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  "totally  dependent."  Many  of 
these  also  have  handicaps  other  than  being  retarded. 
Bud  and  Dolores  Powers  (see  the  article  on  the  facing 
page)  recognize  the  hard  fact  that  their  son,  Bobby, 
probably  belongs  in  this  group. 

Except  for  this  last  group,  life  expectancy  for  thq 
retarded  is  approaching  that  of  the  normal  population. 
Improvement  in  the  resources  for  treatment  of  acute  dis- 
eases of  childhood  makes  it  possible  to  keep  alive  seri- 
ously handicapped  persons  who  formerly  died  in  infancy. 
"What  will  happen  to  my  child  if  I  should  die?"  is  one  of 
the  nagging  and  almost  unanswerable  questions  that  par- 
ents of  retarded  children  ask.  Making  the  child  a  ward  of 
the  state  and  placing  him  in  a  state  institution  is  usually 
the  only  possible  assurance  that  he  will  have  lifetime 
care — and  this  is  possible  for  only  relatively  few.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  retarded  are  in  institutions  now — 
less  than  5  per  cent.  The  rest  must  be  cared  for  at  home. 

The  decision  to  place  a  retarded  child  in  an  insti- 
tution is  not  merely  emotional.  It  is  likely  to  be  costly  to 
the  family.  Only  three  states  (Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Washington)  make  no  charge  for  care  in  state  institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded;  in  two  states  (Louisiana  and 
South  Dakota)  payments  are  purely  voluntary .  In  the  other 
states  having  such  institutions,  charges  are  levied  on  a 
sliding  scale,  usually  dependent  upon  ability  to  pay.  In 
some  states  liens  are  taken  against  the  property  of  the 
parents  when  the  child  is  admitted,  for  the  possible  collec- 
tion of  additional  sums  after  their  death.  The  cost  for 
care  in  private  institutions  ranges  from  $3000  to  $10,000 
per  year.  For  admission  to  either  state  or  private  institu- 
tions, there  is  usually  a  long  waiting  list. 

Home  care  for  the  retarded  is  undoubtedly  best, 
especially  during  early  childhood,  or  until  the  severely 
retarded  child  is  too  large  for  the  mother  to  handle.  Most 
parents  of  retarded  children  have  no  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  home  care.  The  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  is  among  those  urging  an  extension  of  community 
services,  including  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics,  with 
counseling  for  families,  and  special  education  and  train- 
ing for  retarded  children  of  school  age  within  the  com- 
munity. For  the  older  retarded,  a  few  cities  have  "shel- 
tered workshops"  where  they  can  work  and  earn  a  little 
money.  The  goal  of  all  workers  for  the  retarded  is  to 
achieve  for  them  acceptance  and,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
an  occupation  in  their  home  communities.— G.M.W. 


They  were  convinced 
the  Southbury  Training  School  was 
the  best  place  in  the  world  for  Chuck, 
but  felt  they  were 
''doing  something  behind  his  back"  and 
were  depressed  because  they  could 
no  longer  keep  him  with  them. 

view  of  the  entrance  to  the  school's  1500-acre  campus  and  a  few  of  its  125 
buildings.  When  a  boy  spots  a  familiar  car  turning  in,  he  runs  out  to  meet  it.  At 
Southbury  there  are  no  fences,  no  gates,  no  locked  doors. 

Those  boys  not  certain  anyone  is  coming  to  see  them  must  remain  in  their 
play  clothes  and  occupied  about  the  house. 

"It's  bad  enough  to  be  disappointed,"  Pop  Gilligan  says,  "but  to  be  disap- 
pointed with  your  good  clothes  on  is  terrible." 

Among  the  boys  almost  never  disappointed  is  a  quiet,  fair-skinned  redhead, 
Charles  "Chuck"  Allen,  thirteen  years  old.  Jim        continued  on  page 


In  Mom  and  Pop  Gilligan's  cot- 
tage at  the  training  school  for 
the  retarded  in  Southbury,  Con- 
necticut, boys  expecting  parents  or 
relatives  on  visiting  days  are  per- 
mitted to  dress  in  their  best — suits, 
white  shirts  and  ties — and  gather 
by  a  window  in  an  upstairs  dormi- 
tory to  await  their  guests.  From 
this  vantage  point  they  have  a  good 
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CHILDREN  IN 


"You  Have  to  Stop  Cn-ing  Sometime" 


Having  a  halh  is  O.K.  with  Bohl)y  Powers  when  he  is 
.safe  in  his  father's  arms.  Because  he  cannot  control 
his  movements,  it  woitlcl  not  he  safe  for  him  to  have 
a  hath  any  other  way.  Dolores  lifts  and  cares  for  him 
all  day.  When  Bud  comes  home  from  work  he  takes 
over  and  .she  is  grateful  for  the  rest  this  gives  her. 


Dolores  Powers  makes  a  special  effort  not  to  short- 
change her  daughters  of  any  of  the  joys  of  child- 
hood. Diane  and  Linda  take  professional  dancing 
le.s.sons  and  she  joins  in  their  practice  session  almost 
every  day.  Bobby  seems  to  observe  them  from  his 
padded  walker.  Although  devoted  to  her  daughters, 
Dolores  must  always  he  alert  to  her  .son's  needs. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  164  They  livcd  in  a 
dingy  two-room  apartment  -in  Fairbanks  for 
which  they  paid  $125  monthly.  With  Bud  on 
duty  at  the  base  most  of  the  time,  she  led  the 
lonely,  confined  life  of  a  serviceman's  wife  in 
the  Far  North.  "'And  I  was  the  perpetual 
mother,  running  to  the  base  doctor  every  time 
the  baby  sneezed!" 

Five  months  after  Diane  was  born,  and  again 
pregnant,  she  decided  to  fly  back  to  her  parents' 
home  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Linda  Ann 
was  born  there  in  June,  1954.  Shortly  afterward 
Bud  was  released  from  service  and  returned  to 
his  old  job  with  a  dressmaking  concern  in 
Huntington  at  a  salary  of  $50  weekly.  The 
money  wasn't  much,  but  separation  and  two 
baby  daughters  had  made  them  more  apprecia- 
tive of  their  life  together.  They  had  grown  up  a 
bit,  Dolores  felt,  and  they  were  happier. 

While  in  service  Bud  had  saved  $1000,  which 
they  used  as  the  down  payment  on  a  small 
three-bedroom  house  overlooking  the  golf 
course  in  Spring  Valley,  a  suburb  of  Hunting- 
ton. Bud  was  promoted  to  a  foreman's  job  and 
got  an  increase  in  salary.  After  Bobby  was  born 
in  January,  1956,  they  were  too  busy  to  be  self- 
centered  any  more.  "1  fought  that  winter  out 
without  a  clothes  dryer  and  no  attic  or  base- 
ment in  which  to  dry  diapers,  wondering  if  I 
would  ever  be  without  one  baby  in  my  arms, 
two  toddlers  hanging  onto  my  skirts  and  dia- 
pers draped  about  the  house,"  Dolores  says, 
"but  we  were  so  happy  with  the  children  that 
hardships  didn't  matter  much." 

For  eight  months  after  Bobby  was  born  they 
had  no  hint  that  he  was  other  than  a  healthy, 
bright,  brown-eyed  baby  boy.  He  smiled  and 
learned  to  roll  over  and  to  sit  up  at  the  proper 
ages.  An  especially  good  baby,  he  had  none  of 
the  usual  ailments  of  infants  and  seldom  cried. 
Dolores  was  by  this  time  a  self-trained  expert  in 
managing  her  children  and  her  housework.  Her 
mother,  as  purposeful  and  cheerful  as  she,  often 
came  in  to  help.  Life  in  the  Powers  household 
took  on  an  ordered,  if  at  times  hectic,  happiness. 


Then,  one  quiet  Sunday  afternoon,  while* 
they  were  watching  their  new  television  and 
Bobby  was  sitting  on  the  living-room  floor, 
they  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  slight  hunch- 
ing of  his  body  as  though  in  pain,  a  peculiar 
chin-to-chest  movement  followed  by  heavy, 
rasping  breathing.  Dolores  thought  at  first  it 
was  merely  a  touch  of  colic,  rubbed  his  back  to 
soothe  him  and  put  him  to  bed.  But  as  the  brief 
spasms  recurred  and  increased  in  number  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  it  was  apparent  they  were 
not  caused  by  a  stomach-ache. 

At  this  time,  and  for  months  thereafter,  their 
pediatrician  could  not  or  would  not  venture  to 
diagnose  Bobby's  illness.  He  prescribed  various 
medications  which  they  gave  him  with  no  good 
eff"ect.  Even  as  they  increased  their  efforts  to 
console  and  help  him,  the  spells  increased. 

For  Dolores  and  Bud,  this  was  a  strange  lost 
period  of  not  knowing  exactly  what  was  wrong 
with  their  baby.  Their  anxiety  mounted,  but 
theirs  was  still  a  busy  home,  full  of  life,  with  no 
time  for  tears.  Diane  and  Linda  burst  out  of 
babyhood,  pranced  about  the  house  like  spring 
colts  and  chattered  incessantly.  Diane  was  al- 
ready clearly  the  extrovert,  the  loving  aggressor; 
Linda,  the  more  introspective  and  self-sufficient, 
a  follower,  but  one  with  a  mind  of  her  own. 

But  Bobby,  when  not  in  a  seizure,  lay  pale 
and  languid  in  his  crib.  Bud  and  Dolores  told 
each  other  his  lethargy  was  perhaps  partly  due 
to  the  several  medicines  he  was  taking — but 
they  did  not  really  believe  this,  even  then.  Bud, 
the  reliable,  went  to  work  with  a  grave  kiss  at 
seven  each  morning  and  came  home  each  night 
with  questioning  eyes.  As  the  weeks  went  by, 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  ask.  Their  boy  did 
not  improve. 

Alone  during  the  day,  Dolores  suffered 
nameless  fears  too — a  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  inadequacy  not  characteristic  of  her  usual 
gay,  assured  self.  While  the  children  napped, 
she  often  knelt  and  prayed  to  God  for  guidance 
and  for  Bobby's  recovery.  She  and  Bud  are  de- 
voted Catholics  and  theirs  is  a  daily,  working 
faith. 

Neither  fervent  prayer  nor  medicine  helped 
Bobby  in  any  way  they  could  see.  Now  it 
seemed  he  was  having  a  spell  almost  every  time 
they  looked  at  him.  There  were  other  inex- , 
plicable  symptoms  they  both  noticed  but  did 
not  mention.  The  light  in  their  son's  eyes  was 
mysteriously  fading  away.  . 

Even  under  a  doctor's  care  and  constant; 
medication,  his  seizures  increased  to  as  many  as, 
sixty  a  day.  They  arranged,  as  they  had  planned' 
for  some  time,  to  take  him  to  a  hospital  for 
complete  examination  and  brain  study.  Bud 
and  Dolores  knew  their  baby  was  seriously  ill, 
but  they  did  not  suspect  the  true  nature  of  his 
illness.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  results  of  I 
the  examination         continued  on  page  171 
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THE  DARK 


"Our  Son  Will  Have  a  Chance" 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  165  and  AHce  Allen 
have  missed  few  visiting  days  since  Chuck  was 
enrolled  at  Southbury  eighteen  months  ago. 
Their  boy  is  always  glad  to  see  them  and  proud 
to  show  them  around,  but  seems  unconcerned 
when  they  must  leave  him  and  return  to  their 
home  in  Norwalk. 

The  cottage  is  Chuck's  home  now,  the  school 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  is  his  school,  and 
Norine  and  Paul  Gilligan,  housemother  and 
father,  are  his  mom  and  pop — as  they  are  to  38 
other  boys.  Of  course  Chuck  calls  Alice  mom, 
too,  although  neither  is  she  his  real  mother,  a 
fact  quite  beyond  his  limited  comprehension. 

Whatever  it  is  that  I.Q.  tests  measure.  Chuck 
has  less  than  normal.  At  the  Southbury  Train- 
ing School  he  is  classified  as  a  moderately  re- 
tarded educable  but  emotionally  disturbed  boy, 
and  he  has  other  troubles — a  host  of  them. 

Chuck  was  born  in  convulsion  with  subdural 
hematoma,  a  blood  clot  in  the  outer  covering  of 
his  brain  which  caused  paralysis  of  the  left  side 
of  his  face.  His  nose  and  ears  lacked  sufficient 
cartilage.  One  ear  had  no  lobe;  one  shoulder 
blade  was  deformed.  Both  ears  protruded  gro- 
tesquely and  his  hearing  was  defective. 

At  the  age  of  two  he  was  operated  on  for  a 
double  hernia  caused  by  the  convulsions.  His 
tonsils  and  adenoids  were  also  removed,  but 
scar  tissue  like  heavy  calluses  formed  after  the 
operation  and  he  had  to  undergo  similar  sur- 
gery twice  again.  He  was  plagued  by  a  chronic 
sinus  infection.  When  he  began  to  walk,  he  dis- 
covered his  knees  were  unreliable.  If  he  moved 
too  quickly,  or  almost  any  time,  both  knees 
would  dislocate  and  send  him  sprawling  to  the 
floor.  He  was  in  the  hospital  three  times  with 
broken  collarbones.  After  many  hard  falls,  he 
learned  to  force  his  knees  back  in  place  himself, 
grimacing  but  not  crying.  Sometimes  he  sat  un- 
moving  for  hours  as  though  dazed.  And  until 
he  came  to  Southbury,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
could  not  be  trained  to  use  the  bathroom,  but 
secretly  removed  his  soiled  underpants  and  hid 
them,  often  under  the  sofa  cushions. 

Chuck's  real  mother  died  of  bulbar  polio  in 
1950  when  he  was  five  years  old.  At  that  time 
Jim  Allen  was  employed  by  the  Kellogg  Com- 
pany in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  He  obtained  a 
new  position  as  a  production  engineer  for  the 
Homelite  Company  in  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
and  took  Chuck  to  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  they  lived  with  his  mother-in-law  for  sev- 
eral months.  For  a  year  after  that,  they  lived  in 
a  boardinghouse  and  the  landlord's  wife  looked 
after  Chuck.  Then  Jim  found  a  room  in  a  house 
where  he  had  kitchen  privileges,  enrolled 
Chuck  in  a  nursery  school  and  attempted  to 
cook,  clean  and  mend  for  the  two  of  them.  This 
soon  proved  to  be  an  impossible  arrangement, 
so  he  took  Chuck  to  his  home  in  Vermilion, 
Ohio.  Here  Chuck  stayed  with  Jim's  mother  for 


seven  months  until  Jim's  stepfather  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Then,  in  February,  1953,  Jim  brought  him 
back  to  Greenwich  and  through  the  Greenwich 
Center  Family  Service  placed  him  in  a  foster 
home.  After  several  months  there  he  caught 
chicken  pox  and  had  to  be  temporarily  removed 
to  a  home  for  the  aged  and  for  contagious 
diseases. 

Jim  and  Alice  were  married  in  April,  1953, 
and  Chuck  came  to  live  with  them  in  a  three- 
room  apartment  in  Greenwich.  He  was  not  yet 
eight  years  old  and  his  mental  age  was  that  of  a 
much  younger  child.  As  his  stepmother  ac- 
cepted and  cared  for  him  wholeheartedly,  he 
responded  to  her  as  though  she  were  his  real 
mother  who  had  been  strangely  absent  from  his 
life  for  a  while.  He  sometimes  mentioned  land- 
marks from  his  early  childhood  that  he  vaguely 
remembered  and  assumed  she  knew.  "Remem- 
ber when  we  lived  by  the  lake  and  had  a  dog, 
mom?"  he  would  ask.  She  would  smile  and 
nod  her  head.  But  when  Chuck  was  born  Alice 
Farron  was  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  and  small 
for  her  age,  living  with  her  own  family  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland.  She  had  not  yet  even  a  dream  of 
the  big,  handsome  man  who  is  Chuck's  father. 

About  a  year  after  she  married  Jim,  Alice  ar- 
ranged to  have  plastic  surgery  done  on  Chuck's 
ears,  and  bone  surgery  on  both  knees — a  com- 
bined operation  that  kept  him  in  the  hospital  for 
weeks.  People  who  saw  him  there  asked  if  he 
had  been  in  a  terrible  auto  accident.  Alice  had 
just  returned  from  the  hospital  after  giving  birth 
to  Jimmy  when  Chuck  was  admitted.  "Poor 
Chuck — everything  was  wrong!"  his  young 
Irish  stepmother  sighs.  "Lying  there  in  the  hos- 
pital bed  with  his  legs  away  up  in  casts  and  his 
head  bound  round  with  bandages,  he  just 
looked  as  though  he'd  been  through  a  meat 
grinder.  His  nose  was  always  running.  But 
those  ears!  He  couldn't  have  lived  with  them 
the  way  they  were  all  his  life.  Well,  the  plastic 
surgeon  did  a  wonderful  job.  He  took  a  little  nip 
of  this  and  a  nip  of     continued  on  page  169 


Mrs.  Helen  Fn'sbie,  Chuck  Allen's  general-studies 
teacher  at  Southbury  Training  School,  makes  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  teach  Chuck  to  add.  He  learns  with 
painful  slowness,  but  he  does  learn.  Once  a  bit  of 
knowledge  has  been  grasped  by  boys  like  Chuck, 
it  is  theirs  for  life — they  almost  never  foiget  it. 


For  his  pretty  little  half  sister,  Kathleen  Moira, 
Chuck  has  nothing  but  adoration,  but  his  clumsy 
efforts  to  be  affectionate  have  to  be  watched,  lest  he 
harm  her.  Chuck  is  on  equally  good  terms  with 
his  half  brother,  Jimmy.  When  it  comes  to  tying 
shoelaces,  he  can  teach  them  a  few  things.  He  is 
also  able  to  dry  dishes,  wash  windows,  make  beds. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


Now. ..  more  reason 
than  ever  to  cook 
with  Wesson  instead 


for  Frying 
"^king  and  Salads 


Wesson  helps  cut  down  cholesterol'' .  .  .  the  prime  suspect  in 
coronary  heart  disease.  In  preparing  the  foods  your  family  enjoys  most,  the 
deliciously  simple  change  to  Wesson  not  only  helps  reduce  cholesterol  but  keeps 
it  at  lower  levels ...  Always  use  Wesson,  the  pure  vegetable  oil,  as  a  replacement 
for  solid  fat  whenever  recipes  permit — and  always  in  your  skillet. 

The  saturated  character  of  solid  fats  has  been  found  to  build  up  cholesterol 
in  the  blood.  But  the  poly-unsalurated  quality  of  Wesson — when  used  instead 
of  solid  fats — cuts  down  cholesterol.  Calorie  for  calorie.  Wesson  provides  up 
to  five  times  more  poly-unsaturate  than  solid  shortening,  lard  or  ordinary 
margarine;  up  to  twenty  times  more  than  butter. 

For  your  health's  sake.  Serve  balanced  meals,  eat  moderately  and  watch 
your  weight — as  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you. 

When  you  reach  for  the  skillet .  .  .  reach  for  the  Wesson.  Wesson  takes  the 
smoke  out  of  frying,  browns  foods  beautifully  to  taste  their  very  best.  Lighter 
and  clearer  than  any  other  leading  brand.  Wesson  is  also  the  freshest,  most  highly 
refined  pure  vegetable  oil  you  can  buy — completely  salt-free,  never  hydrogenated. 

FREE  16-page  booklet  of  Wesson  recipes  jor  "Good  Eating  With  Your  Heart 
in  Mind."  Write  The  Wesson  People,  Box  873,  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


SHRIMP  BILOXI 

Few  foods  win  higher  praise  than 
shrimp.  Wesson  in  this  easy  recipe 
assures  bright,  natural  flavor  and 
provides  valualjle  poly-unsaturate  to 
help  lower  cholesterol. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  Worcestershire 
sauce  (optional) 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
Bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
Wesson  to  depth  of  Va-inch 

in  skillet 
Fresh  or  frozen  shrimp 

Combine  the  first  four  ingredients. 
Lightly  coat  shrimp  with  flour  and 
dip  into  egg  mixture.  Then  coat  with 
crumbs.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes  to 
dry  coating.  Pan  fry  in  Wesson,  2  to 
4  minutes,  until  golden  brown.  3  to  4 
servings. 


*Blood  Serum  Cholesterol 


Poly-unsa  tura  ted  Wesson  —  the  fighter  against  cholesterd 
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and  shoved  things  around  a  bit.  He  even 
;  Chuck  a  new  ear  lobe— it's  not  quite 
led  yet,  but  it's  better  than  none!" 
lese  operations  greatly  improved  Chuck's 
arance  and  stopped  the  dangerous  fails, 
lis  and  his  parents'  troubles  were  far  from 
.  It  was  soon  apparent  how  unsuited  he 
to  regular  classrooms.  His  bewilderment 
fiool  was  bad  enough,  but  before  and  after 
ol  Chuck  often  quite  literally  took  a 
ng— though  never  from  his  parents, 
metimes  boys  would  tease  him  and  snatch 
jnch  as  he  was  carrying  it  to  school.  He 
r  complained.  Only  by  lengthy  question- 
lid  Alice  learn  that  he  had  eaten  nothing 
ig  the  day.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  value 
loney  and  children  would  sell  him  five- 
candy  bars  for  a  quarter.  Frequently  he 

■  home  in  tears,  but  silent.  He  wouldn't 
vhat  had  happened  to  him,  but  neighbor 
ren  said  he  had  been  knocked  down,  hit 
cicked.  He  never  tried  to  fight  back.  After 
tic  two  years.  Chuck  was  transferred  to  a 
al  class  for  the  retarded.  Here  he  was 
:nt,  at  least,  and  no  special  problem  for 
eacher — a  young  man  with  a  deep  and 
lathetic  interest  in  the  retarded. 

t  his  troubles  continued.  Jim  and  Alice 
!  a  great  deal  of  time  running  around  the 
iborhood  looking  for  Chuck  and  trying 
otect  him  from  tormentors.  They  urged 

0  fight  his  own  battles,  but  he  never  did. 

■  he  had  been  in  the  special  class  for  the 
ded  for  some  time,  they  suddenly  became 
e  that  he  had  been  in  none  of  his  usual 
;ided  fights  for  several  weeks.  They  asked 
A'hy.  "Woody  takes  care  of  me  now,"  he 

Woody  was  a  large  Negro  boy  in  his 
with  whom  he  had  struck  up  a  friendship. 
)ody  who  bothered  Chuck  had  to  answer 
m.  For  the  first  time  since  he  started 
■)l  Chuck  had  a  little  peace, 
never  quarreled  with  his  little  half  brother, 
ly,  even  when  Jimmy  disturbed  or  dam- 
some  of  his  possessions.  "That  guy  had 
r  stay  out  of  my  things,"  he  would  grum- 
-le  never  resorted  to  force.  Jimmy  liked 
Even  though  a  "big"  brother,  he  played 
i  '  with  him  at  his  own  level  of  interest, 
iien  Kathleen  Moira  was  born,  two  years 
I  Chuck  brought  his  entire  class  to  the 
;  the  first  day  Alice  was  back  from  the 
tal.  They  filed  through  the  bedroom  to 
at  her  and  the  new  baby.  Most  of  them 

1  no  comment,  but  several  asked,  "Is  it 
I  ?"  Chuck  assured  them  it  was  indeed  his 

sister.  He  seemed  to  adore  her  and 
id  to  hold  her  or  to  handle  her. 

was  dangerous  for  little  Kathleen.  He 
ertently  hurt  her  several  times.  Chuck 
I.etting  to  be  a  big,  strong  boy  now.  Una- 
of  his  strength  and  awkward,  he  was 
5le  of  inflicting  serious  injury  without 
ing  to,  so  they  had  to  keep  Kathleen 
from  him. 

imy  and  the  new  baby  of  course  com- 
led  a  great  deal  of  his  paren^'  attention, 
mgh  Chuck  showed  no  overt  signs  of 
isy,' psychologists  now  say  that  his  per- 
■t  refusal  to  use  the  bathroom  as  it  was 
ped,  and  other  unlovely  habits,  were  in 
bids  for  attention.  What  became  more 
ling  to  his  parents  as  Chuck  approached 
rty  were  evidences  of  complete  with- 
al from  reality.  He  began  to  go  into 
to  lapse  into  periods  of  obliviousness 
|o  wander  away  from  home.  When  they 
1  him,  sometimes  stumbling  along  a  busy 
!  'ay,  he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  where 
d  been  or  what  he  had  done.  When  he 
i  ered  off,  he  apparently  had  no  intention 
inning  away"  from  home. 
ji  and  Alice  consulted  various  doctors 
I  Chuck  frequently.  They  had  few  posi- 
« iggestions  to  offer  except  that  they  try  to 
5  him  in  the  Southbury  Training  School. 
>  recoiled  from  the  notion  of  putting 
1  k  in  an  institution,  which  they  thought  of 
:old  and  barren  place  for  the  hopelessly 
:  -minded.  Both  loved  Chuck,  were  deeply 
1'  sted  in  his  development  and  emotionally 
^/ed  in  his  welfare.  But  now  that  it  was 
'l  ent  he  was  endangering  himself,  and 
)ly  others,  they  at  last  agreed  it  was  im- 
>i  3le  for  them  to  look  after  him  properly  at 
>i .  They  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Southbury. 


They  were  greatly  heartened  by  the  friendly 
atmosphere  of  the  training  school.  Eighteen 
hundred  persons  of  varying  ages  and  varying 
degrees  of  mental  deficiency  lived  there  in  ap- 
parent harmony  and  contentment.  For  these, 
the  institution  had  a  staff  of  675.  "What  im- 
pressed me  most,"  Jim  says,  "was  the  invita- 
tion to  just  go  out  and  look  around,  unes- 
corted. After  we  talked  to  Frank  Giliberty,  the 
director  of  cottage  life,  he  said  Chuck  sounded 
like  a  boy  who  might  fit  in  cottage  so-and-so. 
"You  can  go  take  a  look  in  it,'  he  suggested. 
"It's  just  up  the  road  there,'  he  said,  pointing 
it  out  from  his  office  window." 

Four  months  later,  in  March,  1958,  they 
had  Chuck  committed  to  the  Southbury  School 
through  a  probate  court.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  state  complete  charge  of  his 
future  upbringing.  They  were  convinced  South- 
bury was  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  Chuck, 
but  felt  they  were  "doing  something  behind  his 
back"  and  depressed  because  they  could  no 
longer  keep  him  with  them.  They  took  him  to 
see  the  school  before  he  was  admitted  and 
tried  to  explain  to  him.  He  accepted  their  ex- 
planations passively,  but  did  not  seem  upset 
when  they  took  him  there  a  second  time  and 
went  home  without  him. 

Parents  are  asked  not  to  visit  a  child  for 
six  weeks  after  he  is  admitted.  It  was  a  long, 
lonely,  self-doubting  six  weeks  for  Alice  and 
Jim  Allen. 

No  one  observing  Chuck  and  his  house- 
mates as  they  gather,  scrubbed  and  angelic,  at 
their  cottage  window  to  wait  patiently  for  vis- 
itors would  guess  the  anguished  experiences 
behind  each  placid  face.  They  appear  to  be 
ordinary  boys,  a  little  quieter  than  most.  A 
few  other  differences  are  apparent:  Joe,  there, 
cannot  talk;  Tim's  face  is  misshapen;  Arnie 
walks  with  a  peculiar  shuffling  gait  and  seems 
always  to  be  half  asleep.  But  these  obvious  de- 
fects are  of  little  importance.  Only  the  volumi- 
nous records  of  each  boy  reveal  the  degree  of 
his  mental  deficiency,  sometimes  incidents  of 
violence,  arson,  sexual  aberration,  and  often 
parental  neglect.  For  some  of  these  boys,  no 
visitors  ever  come. 

As  boys  go,  they  are  cleaner  than  average. 
Each  must  wash  his  face  and  comb  his  hair 
before  every  meal  and  take  a  shower  every 
night  but  Friday,  which  is  movie  night  and 
there  isn't  time.  Bedtime  is  eight-thirty.  They 
are  politer  than  average,  too— Mom  Gilligan, 
firm  but  softly  feminine,  sees  to  that.  And  they 
are  well  dressed.  A  variety  of  bright  sport 
shirts,  sweaters  and  slacks,  such  as  may  be 
purchased  in  any  good  boys'  clothing  store, 
are  provided  for  daily  wear  by  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  There  is  no  uniformity  at  South- 
bury. 

The  cottage  is  colonial  brick,  much  like  a 
fraternity  house.  Its  durable  interior  is  nicked 


Dr  Jim  and  one  of  the  six  little  Frasers. 


Christmas  at  the  Frasers  means 
presents  for  eight,  a  carol-singing 
party  for  the  whole  town,  a  joy- 
ous Yule  log. burning.  .  .  . 

//  Dr.  Jim  Fraser  isn't  called  on  an 
emergency.  For  he's  the  only  doctor 
in  a  100-mile  area  around  Grand 
Lake,  Colorado,  and  anything  can 
happen  in  this  mountain  country. 

COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 

By  NELLE  KEYS  BELL 

HOW,4||f> 

in  the  December  Journal 


and  worn,  but  clean  and  usually  in  good  order. 
Each  boy  gets  up  ai  six  in  the  morning  and 
makes  his  own  bed.  and  most  of  them  have 
other  household  chores  to  do  before  leaving 
for  school  at  nine.  There  is  a  minimum  of  fur- 
nishings, designed  for  hard  use,  but  Mom  and 
Pop  Gilligan  have  introduced  a  number  of 
fragile  homey  touches.  There  is  a  much-used 
television  set;  and  various  knickknacks,  potted 
plants  and  lamps  are  scattered  about  the 
house.  If  a  boy  accidentally  breaks  something, 
he  usually  comes  mournfully  to  Mom  Gilligan 
and  tells  her  about  it — and  some  of  these  boys, 
in  fits  of  rage,  have  wrecked  entire  houses 
and  schools. 


All  the  boys  in  Chuck's  cottage  may  occa- 
sionally leave  the  school  for  short  vacations 
with  parents  or  relatives.  Chuck  seems  to  en- 
joy going  home,  doesn't  mind  returning.  His 
first  visit  home  resolved  all  doubts  Jim  and 
Alice  had  about  committing  him  to  Southbury. 

"I  never  would  have  thought  such  a  change 
so  quickly  was  possible,"  Alice  says.  "Why, 
after  six  weeks  in  the  cottage,  he  was  toilet- 
trained.  And  he  could  make  his  own  bed!  He 
was  very  proud  of  having  been  promoted  from 
sink  scrubber  to  window  washer  in  his  dormi- 
tory. For  the  first  time,  Chuck  was  a  success. 
When  he  was  at  home  I  told  him  he  could 
wash  the  windows,  but  he  said  I  could  do  them 
myself.  After  all,  I  am  his  mother!" 

Before  Southbury,  we  couldn't  get  him  to 
do  much  of  anything,"  Jim  says.  "He  had  to 
be  supervised  even  to  empty  trash."  On  his 
first  visit  home,  he  astonished  Jim  by  pulling  » 
out  a  deck  of  cards  and  shuffling  them  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  river-boat  gambler.  He  offered 
to  play  him  a  game  of  poker,  and  proved  he 
did  know  something  about  the  game,  as  well 
as  rummy  and  solitaire.  While  at  home  he 
played  solitaire  for  hours,  cheating  a  little, 
Alice  says,  when  the  cards  didn't  work  out 
right. 

One  evening  when  he  was  tagging  after  Alice 
in  the  kitchen,  kibitzing  while  she  made  a  pie, 
Jim  pretended  to  spar  with  him,  tapping  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder.  He  saw  Chuck  step 
forward  and  was  casually  on  guard,  but  he 
had  momentarily  forgotten  that  his  son  is  left- 
handed.  Chuck  connected  with  a  solid  blow  to 
his  chest.  Jim  felt  it,  but  he  was  careful  to  pre- 
tend it  didn't  hurt.  "Next  time,  I'll  watch  out 
for  that  left,"  Jim  says.  "I  think  he  must  have 
learned  to  stick  up  for  himself  a  little  at 
Southbury." 

Mom  Gilligan  says  he  was  one  of  the  easiest 
boys  to  adapt  to  cottage  life.  His  habit  of  hid- 
ing soiled  underpants  was  annoying,  to  say  the 
least,  but  he  was  required  to  scrub  them  and 
himself  when  any  were  found.  Understanda- 
bly, the  other  boys  took  a  dim  view  of  such 
behavior  as  well,  and  Chuck  soon  got  over  it. 
"At  first  he  wasn't  sure  what  he  should  do  for 
himself,"  Mom  says;  "whether  he  should  put 
his  clothes  on  or  wait  for  someone  to  help  him. 
At  the  table  he  wanted  someone  to  mash  his 
potatoes  and  cut  his  meat  for  him.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  other  boys  and  wouldn't  get  into 
games  with  them,  but  went  off  a  little  distance 
and  stood  alone,  watching.  He's  still  not  much 
of  a  mixer." 

At  Southbury  Chuck  spends  six  forty-seven- 
minute  periods  a  day  in  school.  Although  boys 
and  girls  live  separately  in  the  "boys'  village" 
and  the  "girls'  village"  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
campus,  the  classrooms  are  coed.  With  a 
small  group  of  other  boys  and  girls.  Chuck 
spends  two  periods  each  school  day  in  "aca- 
demic" studies — a  little  reading,  writing  and 
some  arithmetic.  Chuck  can  read  and  write 
simple  sentences.  His  academic  teacher,  Mrs. 
Helen  Frisbie,  is  pleased  with  his  behavior  in 
class.  "He  is  always  well  behaved  and  quiet. 
He's  too  quiet  to  be  popular — not  outgoing 
enough.  If  teased,  he  will  defend  himself,  but 
he  doesn't  look  for  trouble.  He  is  very  proud 
when  he  succeeds  in  anything.  Several  times 
he  has  come  to  me  and  said,  'I'm  doing  better 
work  this  year.'  He  usually  shows  no  initiative, 
though,  and  is  very  passive." 

He  has  learned  a  great  deal  about  neatness 
and  personal  grooming.  He  used  to  wear  his 
hair  in  a  crew  cut,  but  at  school  the  barbers  let 
it  groi\  to  a  reasonable  length  and  now  he  is 
constantly  combing  his  hair  to  produce  a  wave 
in  front.  He  has  often  said  he  didn't  like  the 
color  of  his  hair,  which  is  an  attractive  shade, 
a  little  darker  than  carrot  red.  The  last  time  he 
was  home  he  asked  Alice  to  dye  his  hair  so  it 
would  be  black  like  hers.  She  took  an  eyebrow 
pencil  and  made  his  pale  eyebrows  dark  and 
grotesquely  oversize.  "Now,  look  into  the 
mirror  and  see  how  terrible  you  look,"  she 
said.  He  glanced  into  the  mirror  and  found 
one  of  his  rare  smiles.  "That's  exactly  what  I 
want,"  he  said. 

After  one  visit  home.  Chuck  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  return  to  school,  saying  he  was  sick.  As 
he  showed  no  symptoms  of  any  illness,  Jim 
doubted  this.  He  packed  him  into  the  car  and 
made  the  hour's  drive  to  Southbury,  offering 
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HOW  THE  ALLENS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 

This  represents  an  accounting  of  the  Aliens"  spending  this  past  spring,  on  a  gross 
monthly  income  of  3750  (take-home,  $646.65). 


Food  

1175.50 

Household  cleaning  supplies. 

7.00 

25.00 

Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair 

Rent  and  property  tax.   .  . 

125.22 

15.00 

Fuel,  light,  water  

35.25 

Child -care  fees  (include 

12.50 

sitters)  

5.00 

Insurance  (life,  mortgage. 

2.20 

house,  car,  hospitalization) 

.56.01 

Magazines,  newspapers.  .  . 

5.00 

Medical  and  dental  .... 

15.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Food  and  medicine  for  the 

Bank  charges  

2.50 

puppy   

5.00 

Savings  fund  

30.00 

Car  expenses  (including  tolls) 

31.20 

Other  (Mr.  Allen's  lunches)  . 

15.00 

Church,  charity  

16.00 

Total  $618.38 

The  cost  of  Chuck's  schooling  at  Southbury  is  covered  by  a  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  policy  up  to  the  amount  of  $5000.  When  this  is  expended,  the  Aliens 
will  be  on  their  own.  Maximum  costs  at  Southbury  are  $28.90  a  week,  but 
adjustments  are  made  to  bring  costs  within  a  family's  ability  to  pay. 

The  Aliens  put  aside  whatever  they  have  left  each  month  as  savings,  or  as 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  such  items  as  furniture  and  appliances,  for  which  they 
like  to  pay  cash. 


LADIES'  HOME  JO 


VE  THIS 


It  replaces 
whole  shelf-ftll  of' 
cleaning  aids 

...rinses  clean 
...can't  t-us-l- 
...  won't  splinter 


NEW  M  RACLE  PAD 


"Why  didn't  you  invent  it  sooner?"',  women  ask.  "'ScoTCH- 
Britk'  is  the  scouring  pad  we've  been  waiting  for!" 

Just  what  is  "Scotch-Brite"?  A  cloth-like  pad  that  actu- 
ally replaces  steel  wool,  special  cleansers,  dishcloths  .  .  . 
many  other  cleaning  aids!  Made  of  sturdy,  clean-rinsing 
nylon  web,  it  measures  414  by  7  inches,  comes  in  gay  colors. 


lasts  an  incredibly  long  time. 

If  you  haven't  tried  it  yet,  get  a  "Scotch-Brite"  Brand 
Scouring  Pad  now.  It's  by  the  makers  of  famous  "Scotch" 
Brand  Cellophane  Tape  .  .  .  and  you  may  well  find  it  the 
greatest  single  cleaning  help  you  ever  had. 


NO  "SC0TCM-8R1TE" 


KS  OF  3M  COM 


Cleans  taster,  easier.  WhisksofTgrease, 
burncd-on  food.  Cleans  rubber  ware,  baby 
bottles, cofTcc-makers.  tvenvegetablcs  !Soft, 
flexible  to  use.  Can't  rust,  stain  or  splinter. 
No  harsh  chemicals  to  harm  hands! 


No  soap  to  "kill"  dishpan  suds.  Use  as 

cloth  to  speed  dishwashing.  Shines  copper, 
cleans  pans,  cleans  stains  from  plastic  dishes 
...  as  you  wash.  Can't  mat  or  clog.  Doesn't 
drip.  Dries  fast;  stays  sweet  and  clean. 


Works  hard,  rinses  clean.  Lifts  heel- 
marks,  old  wax  from  floors.  Cleans  barbecue 
grills,  shop  tools,  white  sidewall  tires  .  .  . 
then  rinses  clean,  every  time.  And  thrifty 
"Scotch-Brite" outlasts  other  pads  10  to  I ! 


Look  for  this  disp 
at  your  grocer's  m 


]|^INNESOTA  ]y^lNING    AND  ]yj[A  N  U  F  AC  T  U  R  I  N  G   COMPANY  li^^^f^^^ 


WHERE    RESEARCH    IS   THE    KEY   TO  TOMORROW  ^^SS^II'^SS^^' 
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ot  the  slightest  sympathy.  Somewhat  difFi- 
ently,  he  reported  at  the  school  that  Chuck 
ad  complained  of  being  sick.  He  left  almost 
nmediately  and  returned  to  Norwalk.  He  felt 
little  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  learned 
huck  spent  the  next  two  weeks  in  the  school 
ospital  with  a  virus  infection.  Chuck  has  oth- 
wise  shown  no  reluctance  to  return  to  South- 
ury  after  a  visit  home. 
Although  Jim  Allen's  base  pay  is  $600 
lonthly,  hospital  and  maternity  expenses 
ave  kept  him  short  of  ready  cash.  Chuck's 
nee  operation  and  plastic  surgery  cost  a  total 
f  more  than  $1000  at  minimum  rates.  For 
lany  months  he  paid  two  doctors  and  one 
ospital  each  $5  a  month,  which  was  increased 
1  SIO  until  the  debt  was  paid.  Six  months 
Iter  Chuck  went  to  Southbury  Jim  and  Alice 
laiiaged  to  scrape  together  $2000  as  a  down 
[lynient  on  a  house  costing  $18,000.  Jim 
insiders  himself  fortunate  to  have  got  a  G.I. 
Kirtgage  on  the  balance.  "I  figure  we'll  be 
ut  of  debt  in  1981,"  he  says  cheerfully. 
Parents  of  children  at  Southbury  are  charged 
jccirding  to  their  ability  to  pay.  About  two 
iiids  pay  nothing  at  all.  The  weekly  per- 
ipita  cost  to  the  state  in  1957  was  $34.98.  In 
buck's  case,  the  charge  is  a  little  under  $100 
CI  month,  but  this  payment  is  co\ered  for  the 
.liens— until  $5000  has  been  paid  out— by  a 
roup  family  health-insurance  policy  Jim  had 
iken  out  through  the  company  that  employs 
iin.  When  the  insurance  money  is  exhausted 
1  another  three  years,  he  will  assume  the  pay- 
lents,  adjusted  to  his  income  at  that  time. 
Jim  and  Alice's  home  is  comfortably  fur- 
ished,  although  "We  could  do  with  a  bit 
lore  in  the  living  room,"  Alice  says.  She  is 
ontent  to  make  do  with  a  minimum  of  furni- 
jre  and  a  minimum  of  clothes  for  herself  until 
ney  are  able  to  pay  cash  for  more.  She  is  too 
lusy  chasing  rosy-cheeked  Kathleen  and  keep- 
ig  Jimmy  out  of  mischief  and  happy  about 
/buck's  success  at  Southbury  to  be  greatly 
oncerned  about  material  things.  She  grew  up 
naccustomed  to  luxury,  in  a  family  of  ten 
hildren.  ("Father  promised  mother  he  would 
ve  her  the  world,  and  he  almost  did.")  She 
.'ft  Belfast  when  she  was  seventeen  and  came 
J  Connecticut  to  live  with  a  married  sister, 
■he  was  packed  and  ready  to  return  to  Ireland 
six  times  in  the  first  six  months,"  but  she 
jund  employment  with  the  company  where 
im  works  and  decided  to  stay  a  little  longer. 

When  she  wrote  to  her  mother  in  Belfast 
lat  she  wanted  to  marry  Jim,  her  mother 
romptly  flew  to  the  United  States.  Alice 
/asn't  yet  twenty-one  and  she  had  to  have  her 
lother's  consent  to  marry. 

"She  gave  me  a  bad  time,"  Jim  says.  There 
/ere  several  obvious  obstacles  to  this  pro- 


posed marriage.  Alice  was  a  Catholic.  Jim 
was  not  and  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
one.  "And  in  Ireland  a  widowed  man  marries 
a  widow,"  Alice  says.  "It's  only  fair.  He 
doesn't  marry  a  young  girl. 

"Also,  my  mother  didn't  think  I  was  mature 
enough  to  take  on  a  little  retarded  boy  like 
Chuck,  but  do  you  know — my  mother  loved 
Chuck!  She  wanted  to  take  him  back  to  Ire- 
land and  bring  him  up  herself  Well,  then,  of 
course  she  gave  in  to  us  at  last." 

Although  he  had  a  good  job,  Jim  had  only 
$100  to  his  name  when  he  married  Alice. 
They  were  married  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Byram  and  the  reception  was  held  in  a 


Yeor  by  year,  as  I  get  older,  I  get  more 
impatient  with  the  misanthropes.  Say 
what  one  will  about  the  vices  and 
follies  of  man,  how  immense  are  his 
virtues!  Think  steadily,  if  you  con,  of 
the  incredible  things  that  he  suffers— 
his  hard  toil,  his  struggle  for  bread 
and  home,  the  smallness  of  his  re- 
ward, his  undeserved  calamities,  the 
slaughter  of  his  affections,  and 
through  it  all  his  indomitable  spirit 
and  courage  as  he  gathers  himself 
from  the  dust  or  the  mire,  and  plants 
his  feet  again  on  his  rough  and  un- 
certain road. 

J.  A.  SPENDER 

The  Comments  of  Bagshot 


Swedish  hall  (it  belonged  to  a  friend  and  could 
be  had  cheaply).  Because  Alice's  sister  was 
married  to  a  Czech,  many  of  the  guests  were 
Czechoslovakian-Americans.  When  the  guests 
appeared  at  the  reception  they  handed  Jim 
their  wedding-invitation  envelopes.  Puzzled, 
he  stuck  them  in  his  coat  pocket  and  forgot 
them  until  Alice  discovered  them  there  when 
they  were  driving  to  New  York.  When  she 
opened  them,  she  found  a  $10  bill  in  each  one. 
They  had  a  much  more  lavish  honeymoon 
than  they  had  planned. 

Jim  Allen  now  considers  himself  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  of  men.  Years  of  heartbreak 
and  stress,  which  he  doesn't  dwell  on,  have 
left  him  with  a  virile  personality,  buoyant  as  it 
is  mature. 

"My  mother  told  me  to  feed  my  husband 
a  lot  and  to  love  him  a  lot,"  Alice  says  in 
her  slow,  thick  Irish  brogue.  "But  she  said 
to  feed  him  first."  Since  their  marriage  Jim's 
weight  has  mounted  from  170  to  220  pounds, 


but  it  doesn't  show  on  his  6'2"  broad-shoul- 
dered frame. 

Both  Jim  and  Alice  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  problems  of  training  and  caring  for  the 
retarded.  Recently  Jim  dropped  into  a  cigar 
store  where  he  and  an  acquaintance  simul- 
taneously noticed  a  counter  collection  jar  for 
theNational  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
The  other  man,  who  did  not  know  that  Jim 
was  the  father  of  a  retarded  child,  turned  the 
collection  jar  around  to  read  a  label. 

"'Three  out  of  every  one  hundred  children 
are  retarded,' "  he  read.  "Isn't  that  disgusting- 
publicizing  a  thing  like  that?" 

Jim  said  nothing,  but  dropped  some  money 
in  the  slot  and  walked  out.  He  feels  the  man's 
attitude  is  typical  of  many  who  would  keep  the 
retarded  in  dark  closets  and  never  mention 
them  above  a  whisper,  but  he  avoids  being 
bitter  or  argumentative  about  it. 

"This  is  the  most  comfortable  period  we 
have  ever  had  with  Chuck,"  Jim  says,  "and  of 
course  we  are  grateful,  but  we  know  there  are 
many  thousands  not  so  fortunate  as  he." 

Although  no  one  can  say  definitely,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  Chuck  will  develop 
sufficiently  at  Southbury  to  return  to  commu- 
nity life  and  perhaps  earn  his  own  living.  This 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  time  he  is  twenty 
years  old.  In  any  event.  Chuck  belongs  to  the 
group  from  which  such  "graduates"  are  ex- 
pected and  each  year  some  45  young  men  and 
women  leave  Southbury  and  make  their  way 
in  the  world  outside. 

According  to  the  superintendent,  genial 
Bert  Schmickel,  the  school's  goal  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  simulation  of  family  life  for 
those  who  will  one  day  leave,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  must  have  special  care  indefinitely. 
The  expressed  philosophy  of  Southbury  seems 
to  apply  directly  to  Chuck:  "To  provide  op- 
portunity for  him  to  grow  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally  and  socially  to  the  full  limits  of 
his  growth;  to  restore  and  rehabilitate  him 
both  within  his  limitations  and  the  limitations 
of  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  his  times;  to 
train  and  educate  him  insofar  as  his  capacities 
allow,  and  to  permit  him  to  live  his  life, 
whether  in  the  institution  or  returned  to  the 
community,  with  as  much  dignity,  happiness 
and  usefulness  as  is  inherent  in  him." 

To  the  Aliens,  this  philosophy  seems  a  glo- 
rious one  for  all  children.  Bright  and  hand- 
some Jimmy  is  a  little  envious  of  his  half 
brother's  good  fortune  in  getting  to  attend 
such  a  school.  "When  I'm  big  enough,  I'm  go- 
ing to  come  here,  too,"  he  told  Chuck  when  he 
accompanied  him  back  to  Southbury  after  his 
last  visit  home. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  be  pretty  big  before 
you  can  come  up  here  to  stay,"  Chuck  warned 
him. 


YOU  HAVE  TO  STOP  CRYING  SOMETIME' 


i/hich  hit  them  like  a  bomb  blast,  causing 
heir  world  to  collapse.  ^ 

They  had  waited,  not  speaking,  for  what 
eemed  hours  in  the  doctor's  office  to  hear  his 
eport.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  was  curt 
nd  apparently  unsympathetic.  Without  pre- 
iminary  he  said,  "You  have  a  mentally  de- 
icient  child.  There  is  evidence  of  considerable 
)rain  deterioration." 

He  said  little  more  and,  numb  with  shock, 
hey  could  think  of  no  questions  to  ask  him. 
The  doctor  did  not  suggest  they  do  anything 
xcept  bundle  Bobby  up,  take  him  home — 
ind  wait. 

"We  didn't  know — was  this  the  end  or 
jvhat?"  Bud  says.  "We  took  Bobby  home. 
Oolores  went  into  one  bedroom  and  cried  and 
went  into  another  and  cried." 

"Did  you  cry?  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  cried 
.hen,"  Dolores  says  softly. 
'  "What  did  you  think  I  was  doing  in  there?" 
(  "I  cried  for  hours— for  days,  I  think — then 
vhen  I  couldn't  cry  any  more,  my  reaction 
vas  the  usual  one.  I  thought,  'Why,  how  could 
his  happen  to  us?  There  must  be  some  way 
)ut  of  it.'  He  was  our  son.  Surely  he  would 
map  out  of  it." 

But  Bobby  did  not  snap  out  of  it.  Except  for 
he  seizures,  when  he  stiffened  and  quivered, 
le  lay  as  though  lifeless,  sucking  his  thumb  or 
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sometimes  the  ear  of  a  favorite  stuffed  bunny. 

They  tried  another  specialist — an  epilep- 
tologist.  The  same  examinations,  the  same 
tests  over  again.  This  time  the  doctor's  face 
told  them  immediately  the  prognosis  was  not 
good.  Bobby  had  a  rare  type  of  epilepsy  called 
hypsarhythmia,  which  strikes  infants  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  three.  Though  the  seizures 
might  end  during  the  second  or  third  year, 
they  were  told,  80  per  cent  so  afflicted  have 
severe  mental  defects — if  they  survive. 

What  is  the  cause?  The  doctors  could  not 
tell  them — whether  the  mental  deficiency  and 
the  source  of  the  epilepsy  existed  before  birth 
or  developed  wholly  thereafter,  they  could  not 
say.  Mental  retardation  is  definitely  not  a  con- 
sequence of  all  forms  of  epilepsy.  In  fact, 
many  epileptics  are  persons  of  high  intelli- 
gence, but  in  Bobby's  case  they  feared  each 
seizure  was  damaging  his  brain  just  a  little 
more.  The  deteriorating  area  was  that  which 
controlled  equilibrium  and  vision.  He  would 
never  have  normal  intelligence,  they  did  not 
think  he  would  ever  be  able  to  walk  prop- 
erly— and  he  could  be  expected  to  become 
totally  blind. 

This,  then,  was  the  worst.  There  was  no 
mistake.  "So  at  least  we  knew  where  we 
stood,  which  was  a  relief,"  Dolores  says,  "but 
we  didn't  know  what  to  do  next." 


"Place  this  boy  in  an  institution,"  the  doc- 
tor advised.  "He  can  never  be  normal  in  any 
way  and  you  owe  it  to  your  two  daughters  not 
to  break  your  lives  or  theirs  on  this  child. 
Place  him — do  it  now.  Eventually  you  will 
have  to,  and  the  longer  you  wait  the  harder  it 
will  be." 

Bud  and  Dolores  investigated  possible 
places  for  Bobby  at  this  time,  but  quickly  de- 
cided that  they  could  not  place  him.  All  pri- 
vate institutions  are  expensive,  they  found, 
and  most  state  institutions  are  not  free.  And 
even  if  they  could  afford  it,  their  hearts  would 
not  let  them.  Their  local  newspaper  carried 
reports  of  state  legislators  who  had  visited  a 
training  school  for  the  retarded  in  West 
Virginia  and  found  "disgraceful"  conditions. 

"Child  inmates  of  the  training  school  lie 
around  listlessly  without  sufficient  care  and 
attention.  In  the  summer  flies  swarm  over 
them,"  one  of  the  official  observers  was 
quoted.  "In  a  ward  where  forty  children  were 
quartered  there  were  only  two  attendants.  The 
children  just  lie  around  and  die  eventually." 

This,  the  Powerses  discovered,  was  not  an 
uncommon  pattern  for  many  so-called  "train- 
ing schools"  for  the  retarded,  whether  state  or 
private.  Yet  "Place  him"  was  the  advice  most 
frequently  offered  them.  Some  doctors  were 
blunt.  One  who  himself  had  a  retarded  child 
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told  Dolores  she  was  a  coward  for  not  put- 
ting Bobby  away.  "It  would  be  better  for  him 
to  die  right  now,"  he  said.  This  was  no  answer 
for  her  or  for  anyone,  she  knew. 

Knowing  the  worst.  Bud  and  Dolores  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  there  was  no  cure  for 
Bobby's  affliction.  And  they  accepted  Bobby 
as  he  was  and  loved  him — a  love  that  was  to 
work  a  few  minor  miracles.  They  entered  the 
second  stage  of  awareness  they  have  since 
learned  comes  to  most  parents  of  retarded 
children — learning  the  nature  of  retardation 
and  how  to  cope  with  it.  Bud  says  matter-of- 
factly,  "You  have  to  stop  crying  sometime, 
accept  the  fact  and  learn  to  live  with  it." 


They  found  two  sources  of  real  help.  One  is 
Dolores'  mother,  who  comes  to  their  house 
regularly  two  days  each  week  to  care  for 
Bobby  and  is  cheerfully  available  almost  any 
other  time.  "She's  wonderful — I  couldn't  do 
without  her,"  Dolores  says,  not  flatteringly 
but  factually.  And  Mother  Ferro— Linda  and 
Diane  call  her  "mam-maw"— says  she  will 
help  as  long  as  she  is  able  to  move.  The  other 
source  of  practical  help  is  Dr.  Marguerite 
Stemmerman,  a  local  specialist  in  brain  dis- 
orders, who  took  Bobby  under  her  personal 
care,  sees  him  frequently,  talks  to  Dolores 
weekly  at  great  length  on  the  phone,  and 
charges  almost  nothing  for  her  services. 


Dr.  Stemmerman  is  realistic  and  hardly  op- 
timistic about  either  Bobby's  eventual  im- 
provement or  survival,  but  she  has  introduced 
Dolores  so  gently  and  so  thoroughly  into  the 
nature  of  Bobby's  illness — so  little  is  known — 
that  she  is  able  to  view  it  somewhat  objectively. 
On  bright  days  Dolores  speaks  of  Bobby  with 
the  detached  compassion  of  an  expert,  but  not 
for  a  moment  is  she  unaware  of  what  he  is  do- 
ing or  too  weary  to  give  him  loving  attention. 

"Introducing  me  to  other  mothers  of  re- 
tarded children  was  one  of  Dr.  Stemmerman's 
greatest  helps,"  she  says.  "Before  I  met  them 
I  couldn't  believe  that  anyone's  troubles 
could  be  worse  than  mine.  Well,  many  are. 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  famil 
like  ours." 

Bud  and  Dolores  became  interested  in  i 
founding  of  a  local  chapter  of  the  Natioi 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  and  w 
astonished  to  find  some  parents  who  did  i 
want  to  participate  because  they  could  i 
bring  themselves  to  admit  publicly  they  ha\ 
retarded  child.  Such  pride-bound  passion 
conceal,  which  widely  persists,  seems  inco 
prehensible  to  the  Powerses — and  sad,  sii 
hiding  the  facts  from  the  public  has  cau' 
both  the  research  and  care  of  the  mentally 
tarded  to  be  neglected.  "If  we  have  anyth 
to  hide,"  Bud  says,  "it  certainly  isn't  Bobb 

They,  too,  have  been  hurt,  of  course — i 
so  much  by  what  people  say  as  by  attitui 
indirectly  expressed.  One  Saturday,  ul 
Dolores  was  selling  National  Association  t; 
in  the  Huntington  business  district,  a  w< 
dressed,  kindly  and  apparently  well-edu^ 
woman  bought  one  from  her  and  paused 
chat.  When  Dolores  remarked  that  she 
retarded  son,  the  woman  visibly  withdr 
from  her.  "Oh,  not  you,  my  dear!"  the  won- 
exclaimed.  "Surely  not  you — why,  you  look 
lovely  and  intelligent!" 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  not  nn 
a  "retarded  mother"  can  do  but  grin  a 
bear  it — and  Dolores  does.  With  a  quick,  r 
ful  smile  she  shrugs  slightly.  "Of  coursi 
don't  continually  express  the  disappointm 
and  discouragement  I  often  feel.  Many  nig 
I  lie  in  bed  with  words  going  on  and  on  in 
mind — 'retarded,  epilepsy,  I.Q.,  idiot,  i 
becile,  trainable,  educable,  totally  deper 
ent — almost  like  counting  sheep,  only: 
doesn't  put  me  to  sleep.  There  are  times  wl 
Bobby  is  going  through  a  bad  period  th;i 
pray,  'Oh,  God,  if  he  must  suffer  like  this, 
him  home  instead.'  But  such  times  are  rare, 
a  week  or  two  Bobby's  spells  seem  to  decrea 
he  looks  brighter  and  I  feel  I  can  mani 
forever." 

Under  Dr.  Stemmerman's  direction,  Boc 
has  been  given  a  variety  of  drugs  to  control 
seizures.  For  some  months  he  was  given  df 
shots  of  ACTH — a  purely  experimental  di 
for  this  purpose.  "I  gave  the  injections — a 
cry  from  the  terrified  mother  in  Alask 
Dolores  says — "but  there  was  no  evidei 
that  they  helped  him."  Recently,  Bobby  1 
been  taking  great  amounts  of  vitamin  B-6  a 
other  drugs.  Under  the  loving  care  of  Doloi 
Bud  and  "mam-maw,"  he  emerged  from 
extreme  lethargy  that  characterized  his  secc 
year  and  attempted  to  walk.  The  number  a 
intensity  of  his  seizures  have  greatly  dim 
ished,  and  although  this  was  to  be  expec 
with  his  increasing  age,  "things  seem  bettei 
Dolores  says. 

Her  day  with  Bobby  is  strenuous,  often  I 
lowing  a  night  of  broken  sleep.  He  refuses 
go  to  sleep  until  they  go  to  bed;  then  he  f; 
asleep  between  them  under  Bud's  arm  a 
must  later  be  transferred  to  his  crib.  "A  t 
habit,"  Dolores  says,  "which  we  must  sto 

Bobby  is  a  handsome  child  in  appearai 
and  physically  sturdy,  weighing  almost  fo 
pounds.  During  the  day,  he  spends  much 
the  time  in  his  playpen,  which  has  been  ca 
fully  padded  with  foam  rubber  by  Grai 
mother  Ferro.  He  staggers  and  flails  from  s 
to  side,  falling  repeatedly.  He  is  also  occasi( 
ally  able  to  be  in  a  padded  walker,  given  to  h 
by  the  Society  for  Crippled  Children.  He  m 
be  fed  each  spoonful  of  food  and  assistecj 
opening  his  mouth. 

Repeatedly  lifting  a  forty-pound  bundle; 
squirming  live  weight  is  a  task  that  would  se 
tire  a  strong  man,  but  Dolores,  weighing  I 
does  it  many  times  a  day — patiently,  lovinj 
Bud  takes  over  in  the  same  manner  when 
comes  home.  He  loves  his  son,  and  he  knj) 
also  that  as  Bobby  gains  in  weight,  Doldi 
lifting  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Troub 
by  sharp  pains,  she  went  to  a  doctor  foi 
complete  physical  examination.  He  founc 
cyst  on  her  ovary  and  advised  her  to  get  plei 
of  rest.  "Do  you  do  much  lifting?"  he  ask 
her.  "You  must  stop." 

"The  day  is  coming,"  Bud  admits  reli 
tantly,  "when  we  are  going  to  have  to  pi; 
Bobby — but  not  now,  not  yet," 

Dolores  reports  her  day  goes  like  this:  " 
six  o'clock  I  get  up  and  fix  Bud's  brcakf 
and  pack  his  lunch— then  I  go  back  to  bed  1 
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i  I.  which  I  shouldn't  but  do  anyway. 
0  eight  I  feed  Bobby,  fix  the  girls"  break- 
i„  j  talk  to  them  or  tell  stories  at  the  same 
"his  is  the  one  time  during  the  day  I 
;et  to  talk  to  Linda  and  Diane,  because 

of  the  time  I  have  work  to  do  and  they 
,y  playing.  Bobby  then  sits  on  the  potty, 
Lially  performs  just  this  once  during  the 
he  only  result  of  hours  of  effort  to 
rain  him.  While  he  sits,  1  make  beds, 
iressing  him  1  do  whatever  the  day  calls 
londay,  washing;  Tuesday,  ironing; 
lay,  washing;  Friday,  cleaning,  and  so 
ter  lunch  he  takes  a  nap  and  I  join  the 

dancing  practice— which  I  enjoy  more 
hey  do— or  we  play  school.  When 

wakes  up,  I  put  him  in  his  walker  and 
n  eye  on  him  until  Bud  comes  home." 
Wednesday  afternoons  Dolores  leaves 

at  her  mother's  house  while  she  takes 
and  Diane  to  their  dancing  lesson.  Mrs. 
keeps  Bobby  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
/  morning  so  they  can  attend  Mass.  She 
iby-sits  with  Bobby  and  the  two  girls  at 
ne  night  every  two  weeks  so  Bud  and 
;s  can  have  a  night  out.  With  a  group  of 
;nds,  they  often  play  poker  on  Saturday 

"You  have  no  idea  how  important  it  is 
to  get  out  of  the  house  once  in  a  while," 
;s  says.  "'It's  the  only  way  1  can  keep  my 
Even  if  we  only  go  for  a  drive,  it  helps." 
ores  does  not  drive  their  battered  1950 
\i  the  girls  act  as  her  errand  runners.  "I 
I't  get  along  without  them.  Bud  and  I 
a  special  effort  to  do  things  just  with 
and  Diane.  We  often  take  them  out 
inner  when  mother  sits — just  for  a  ride, 
he  park,  anything  so  long  as  they  have 
11  attention.  We  try  to  keep  the  home 
phere  happy  for  them— to  keep  laughter 
home.  1  read  to  them  a  lot.  Bud  does 
mping.  He  wrestles  with  them  and  takes 
on  hikes  and  camping." 
mping."  Bud  adds,  laughing,  "consists 
Iking  about  two  blocks  back  into  the 
.  up  on  the  hill  and  roasting  marshmal- 
iver  an  open  fire.  But  they  love  it." 
J'e  girls  accept  Bobby  and  do  not  seem 
,ent  him,"  Dolores  says.  "They  love 
they're  always  hugging  and  kissing  him. 

0  make  them  understand  that  he  is  just 
■  than  other  children. 

jn  so,  I  feel  bad  that  my  little  girls  have 
)  grow  up  so  fast.  If  I  am  out  on  the 
with  Bobby  in  my  lap,  and  one  of  the 
crapes  her  knee,  I  can't  drop  Bobby  to 
■rt  her,  and  he's  too  heavy  for  me  to 
back  to  the  house  where  I  could  put  him 
^  1  just  have  to  tell  her  to  go  into  the 
,  wash  her  knee,  and  patch  it  up  the  best 
in." 

1  she  must  continually  be  patching 
/  up.  Even  with  all  precautions,  he  is 
:r  getting  cut  and  bruised.  For  a  practice 
ig  session,  Dolores  moves  all  the  furni- 
1  a  room  to  one  side  and  puts  his  foot- 
lelmet  on  him.  He  reels  drunkenly, 

backward  and  forward  and  falls  with 

.t  every  step.  Dolores  rem2,iris  outwardly 

when  he  hurts  himself.  With  a  kiss,  she 
at  « 
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picks  him  up  and  sets  him  on  his  feet  once 
more. 

Mrs.  Ferro  says  it  hurts  her  every  time  she 
sees  Bobby  fall,  but  Dolores  tells  her,  "He 
must  get  out  of  the  playpen  some  of  the  time. 
Otherwise,  his  muscles  will  become  so  weak 
he  will  never  learn  to  walk.  I  feej  guilty  about 
the  amount  of  time  he  must  spend  cooped  up, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it." 

They  include  Bobby  in  as  many  family  ac- 
tivities as  possible.  He  eats  the  evening  meal 
with  them,  his  high  chair  pulled  close  to  the 
table.  "It  would  be  much  easier  to  feed  him 
first,"  Dolores  says.  "It  means  that  Bud  or 
I— we  take  turns  feeding  him— must  let  our 
food  get  cold  while  we  try  to  get  some  food  in 
him,  but  he  seems  to  eat  better  when  he  eats 
with  the  family." 

That's  because  he's  more  alert  when  he's 
with  all  of  us,"  Bud  says.  "We  even  take  him 
to  the  amusement  park  and  other  places.  It 
is  tiring,  but  it's  worth  it  to  see  him  perk  up." 

The  Powerses  spend  almost  nothing  for 
recreation.  Bud  usually  works  at  least  one 
week  of  his  two-week  vacation  each  year  be- 
cause they  need  the  extra  money  for  essential 
purchases.  Since  his  company  makes  dresses, 
he  is  able  to  buy  them  for  Dolores  at  less-than- 
wholesale  cost.  He  chooses  them  himself  and 
she  is  always  genuinely  pleased.  She  has  thirty 
wearable  dresses  in  her  closet — but  only  two 
pairs  of  shoes.  Bud  has  one  good  suit — all  he 
needs,  he  says.  Mrs.  Ferro  frequently  makes 
or  buys  dresses  for  Linda  and  Diane. 

The  Powerses  spend  all  of  Bud's  pay  check 
each  week,  and  a  little  more.  The  bonus  he  re- 
ceives from  his  company  each  year  so  far  has 
wiped  out  the  deficit.  Last  year  they  purchased 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  for  their  living  room, 
chiefly  to  protect  Bobby  from  injury;  now 
they  find  the  carpet  prevents  his  walker  from 
rolling.  He  has  to  stay  in  their  tiny  kitchen 
when  he  is  in  it.  Dolores'  prized  possession 
there  is  the  automatic  clothes  dryer,  the  most 
costly  appliance  they  have  ever  purchased. 
Dolores  says  it  pains  her  almost  as  much  when 
the  walker  nicks  the  dryer  as  it  does  when 
Bobby  bangs  his  head  against  the  floor. 

What  of  the  future?  As  far  as  Dolores  is 
concerned,  their  future  is  tomorrow  and  they 
will  find  much  to  enjoy.  Bobby's  life  has  a  pur- 
pose, she  is  sure — for  one,  it  has  filled  her 
with  a  desire  to  help  others  like  him.  "Do  you 
know,"  she  says,  "1  believe  I  am  happier  now 
than  I  have  ever  been  in  all  my  life?  I  am  ac- 
tually gaining  weight.  Our  experience  with 
Bobby  has  made  us  more  sympathetic  and 
eager  to  help  others.  Little  things  mean  so 
much  more  than  they  used  to— watching  the 
children  romp  and  grow,  talking  to  Bud  in  the 
evenings.  If  we  are  very  lucky — oh,  1  am  afraid 
very  lucky  indeed— Bobby  may  develop  enough 
so  that  eventually  he  will  be  able  to  work 
under  supervision  in  a  sheltered  workshop. 
There  are  such  places,  and  as  the  public  is 
made  more  aware  of  the  need  I  hope  there  will 
be  more  of  them.  I  look  at  Bobby  and  I  don't 
care  what  the  doctors  say.  1  see  a  soul  in  him 
and  I  know  that  someday  he  will  be  free  of  his 
sick  body  and  happy  in  a  better  world." 


HOW  THE  POWERS  FAMILY  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 

Income:  Gross  per  month  S335.00 


Monthly  Expenses : 

Food,  S106.00;  milk,  $15.50.  12L50 

Clothing   5.00 

Payment  on  mortgage 

and  taxes   55.20 

Fuel,  light,  water   17.53 

Telephone   5.01 

Insurance.  S9.64; 

Blue  Cross,  89.20  ....  18.84 
Medical  and  dental  expenses, 

average  per  month.   .   .   .  19.60 

Recreation   10.00 


Furniture  and  appliances.  . 

Car  expense  

Household  cleaning  supplies, 

included  in  food  expense 
Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair.  . 
Magazines,  newspapers.   .  . 

Cigarettes  

Income  Taxes  

Other,  Social  Security  .  .  . 
Car  repair  and  house  repair, 

including  paint  


30.00 
15.00 


Church . 


4.00 


2.00 
3.55 
7.25 
19.80 
7.51 

7.00 
.S348.82 


Note:  The  deficit  is  made  up  by  a  bonus  of  nearly  $300  that  Bud  receives  each 
year,  by  working  one  week  of  his  vacation  and  by  some  overtime  work  during 
special  sales.  They  have  no  savings  or  vacation  funds. 


When  Bud  and  the  girls  were  going  "camp- 
ing" one  time,  Linda  asked  her  to  come  too. 
She  gave  her  standard  reply:  "I  can't,  honey. 
I  have  to  stay  with  Bobby." 

Bud  said  he  would  put  Bobby  in  the  stroller 
and  take  him  along.  He  did  lifting  the  stroller 
and  nearly  forty  pounds  of  boy  over  gulleys 
and  stones  and  over  a  barbed-wire  fence  into 
the  woods. 

"And  there  we  all  sat  and  drank  warm 
water  and  ate  burned  marshmallows,"  Do- 
lores blissfully  recalls.  "The  smoke  in  my  face 
made  me  sick,  but  for  a  moment  everything 
was  quiet  except  for  the  sounds  of  insects  and 
birds,  and  I  thought  of  Robert  Browning's 


lines,  'God's  in  his  heaven— all's  right  with 
the  world.'" 

One  evening  Diane  said  to  her,  "Mommy,  I 
know  why  God  sent  us  Bobby.  He  looked 
down  and  He  said,  'Where  can  I  send  this  little 
boy  that  has  spells?'  and  He  saw  me  and  Linda 
and  He  knew  we  would  love  him  and  take  care 
of  him  so  He  sent  him  to  us." 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  face  a  situation 
such  as  ours  without  God,"  Dolores  says 
simply.  "It  is  easy  to  love  Him  when  he  hands 
us  roses,  but  when  He  gives  us  thorns  it  is  a 
true  test  of  our  faith  to  say  'Thy  will  be  done.' 
We  have  our  choice  of  cursing  or  praying.  We 
choose  to  pray."  end 


where  are  they  going 
wearing  LHealth  tex%i 

^  ^  STANTOGS  


They're  off  with  Noah  in  his  ark  where  they'll  live  in  nothing  but  Health-tex 
shorts,  slacks,  shirts,  sets  and  such.  In  washable  woven  fabrics,  knits,  cordu- 
roys that  are  nifty  and  thrifty.  Sizes  6  months  to  8.  Health-tex  is  sold  at 
very  nice  stores.  Standard  Romper  Co.,  Inc.,  1350  Broadway,  New  York  18. 

Look  for  the  label. 
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NEEDS  SALT 
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York.  Five  years."  He  turned  to  her.  "You  like 
it,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  of  course.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  start 
thinking  about  dinner,"  she  said. 

"I  got  a  surprise." 

"What?" 

"For  dinner.  I'm  going  to  make  a  surprise." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  then  after  a  pause 
said,  "One  of  your  special  dishes,  huh?" 

"You've  never  had  it.  In  fact,  I've  never 
made  it  before.  But  I  can  tell  it'll  be  great." 


safeguard 
Baby's  health 


approved  baby  helps 


automatic  8-boltlc 

STERILIZER 
&  FORMULA  SET 


Everything  you  need  to  take  the  worry 
and  fuss  out  of  sterilizing  Boby's  bottles. 
Completely  automatic  —  just  add  water 
and  plug  in.  For  regular  or  terminal 
method.  Includes  8  bottles. 

Model  200X  $15.95 

Other  models  $4.95  to  $23.98 


Automobile  Baby 
Bottle  Warmer 
Model  10 
$2.95 


Automatic  Baby 
Bottle  Warmer  and 
Vaporizer  Model  1660 
$4.98 


Steam  Baby's  Cold  Away! 
.  .  .  with  an  automatic 
HANKSCRAFT 
VAPORIZER 

Doctors  recommend  steam 
for  colds.  Operates  all 
night  on  one  filling;  shuts 
off  automatically  when 

water  is  gone. 

Modi.l  ?02.A  $6.95 


At  drug,  department,  appliance  and 
baby  shops  everywhere 

HANKSCRAFT  CO.    •    REEDSBURG,  WIS. 


"Great,"  she  said. 
"What?" 

"I  said  I  can  hardly  wait."  But  now  she 
turned  and  beamed  at  him  and  let  her  head 
lie  on  his  shoulder. 

When  he  was  in  the  kitchen  she  went  into 
the  bedroom  and  unpacked  his  bag  and  put  his 
clothes  away.  She  tied  up  the  laundry  and 
dropped  it  by  the  front  door. 

In  the  kitchen  he  was  bent  over  the  bread- 
board chopping  up  an  onion  with  a  French 
knife.  On  the  range  half  a  cube  of  butter  slowly 
melted  in  a  heavy  iron  skillet.  He  dumped  half 
of  the  onions  in  the  skillet.  Carefully  he  ar- 
ranged the  fillets  of  sole  on  this  bed  of  warm, 
buttery  chopped  onions. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked.  She  stood  in 
the  doorway. 

He  smiled  at  her.  "Just  look  beautiful." 

"I  could  peel  the  garlic." 

"No.  Don't  come  in.  This  is  to  be  a  sur- 
prise." 

Nancy  went  back  into  the  living  room  and 
stood  there  looking  around.  Then  she  plopped 
down  on  the  leather  divan  and  took  up  one  of 
the  magazines  from  the  coffee  table.  It  was  a 
man's  outdoor  magazine.  She  shuddered  at  a 
picture  of  a  man  sitting  on  the  furry  brown 
body  of  a  bear  dead  in  the  snow.  The  man  was 
smiling  and  holding  a  gun.  She  looked  at  pic- 
tures of  men  in  boots  holding  strings  of  fish. 
She  looked  at  advertisements  of  thermal 
underwear  and  reels  and  guns  and  knives  and 
trusses  and  fishing  lures.  She  opened  another 
magazine,  a  man's  indoor  tnagazine.  An  enor- 
mous, almost  completely  nude  girl  fell  out. 
It  was  the  largest  picture  she  had  ever  seen 
come  swinging  out  of  a  magazine. 

The  fish  was  now  covered  with  the  rest  of 
the  chopped  onions,  sliced  mushrooms,  ground 
parsley,  pressed  garlic.  Harry  carefully  cov- 
ered the  whole  mess  with  sour  cream,  added 
half  a  cup  of  white  wine  and  put  the  skillet  in 
the  oven. 

"O.K.,"  he  said.  "The  surprise  is  hidden 
and  cooking." 

She  came  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  some- 
what timidly,  "Should  I  set  the  table?" 

"If  you  want."  He  was  washing  the  garlic 
press. 

She  opened  a  cupboard  door.  He  said, 
"Plates  are  in  the  cupboard  by  the  stove. 
Glasses  up  here.  Silverware  in  that  drawer." 

She  had  been  doing  it  for  years — it  was  born 
in  her  as  it  was  in  all  women — but  now  it  was 
funny,  but  she  felt  nervous  about  such  a 
simple  thing  as  setting  the  table,  and  she  com- 
pletely forgot  how  things  went.  Did  the  fork 
go  on  the  right  of  the  plate  or  on  the  left?  And 
how  about  the  glasses?  Wasn't  it  silly?  How 
could  she  ever  forget  such  a  thing? 

"  Voila .'"  Beaming,  he  stood  before  the 
table,  holding  a  steaming  platter.  It  smelled 
delicious,  of  wine,  of  butter,  of  mushrooms, 
and  delicately  of  fish.  He  set  the  golden  mess 
on  the  table. 

"Oh,  this  is  terrific,"  she  said,  taking  a  bite. 

"Real  easy  to  do." 

"Just  add  water,  huh?" 

They  laughed. 

She  wiped  the  dishes.  "No,"  he  said.  "That 
little  knife,  the  paring  knife,  goes  in  this 
drawer  here.  And  that  big  one,  this  top  drawer 
is  for  the  big  knife.  Here,  let  me  show  you  how 
to  open  that  drawer.  Have  to  give  it  a  bang 
with  the  heel  of  your  hand.  There.  Like  that." 
"I  see,"  she  said. 

"No.  No,  the  cups  don't  go  by  the  glasses. 
They  hang  right  under  the  cupboard  there, 
see,  on  those  little  hooks." 

She  nodded  dumbly  and  hung  up  the  cups. 

"The  skillet— no,  not  in  the  oven.  It 
goes  " 

"I'll  find  out!  I'll  find  out!" 

"Baby.  Baby.  I  was  just  trying  to  help."  He 
stood  there  with  his  hands  in  soapy  water. 

She  turned  and  smiled.  "I'm  sorry." 

After  the  dishes  were  done  they  watched 
television  and  then  went  to  bed. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  up  before 
him,  before  the  alarm  rang,  but  when  it  did 
she  merely  sighed  and  turned  over  on  her 
stomach  and  smiled  sleepily  into  the  pillow,  so 


that  when  she  finally  did  jerk  awake  she 
smelled  coffee  and  heard  the  eggs  sizzling  and 
snapping  in  the  pan.  She  was  out  of  bed  as  if 
someone  had  screamed  "Fire!" 

"You  didn't  need  to  get  up,"  he  said,  stand- 
ing at  the  range  with  the  spatula.  She  came 
over  to  him  and  he  took  her  warm,  sleepy 
body  in  his  arms. 

"But  I  wanted  to."  she  said.  "I  had  it  all 
planned.  I  wanted  to  get  up  before  you  and 
have  breakfast  all  cooked  and  ready." 

"Naw,  there's  no  sense  in  both  of  us  getting 
up  just  to  fix  breakfast.  You've  worked  all 
your  life.  Now  take  it  easy.  Sleep." 

She  sipped  coffee,  watched  him  politely 
break  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  "What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  today?"  he  asked. 

"Oh.  I'll  have  fun.  A  glorious  day.  Cleaning 
house,  getting  everything  all  nice  and  shiny 
for  you." 

He  looked  around.  "I  really  don't  think  it's 
too  dirty.  I  had  it  cleaned  just  before  we  went 
away." 

"I  want  to  clean  it." 

"Don't  work  too  hard.  Take  it  easy."  He 
stood  up.  "I'll  pick  up  something  for  dinner 
on  my  way  home." 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  can  do  that.  Go  to  the 
supermarket  this  afternoon.  Just  like  all  the 
wives  in  the  world." 

He  winked  at  her.  "1  got  another  surprise." 

She  sighed.  He  was  over  by  the  hall  closet 
getting  into  his  topcoat.  She  went  over  to  him. 

"Will  you  be  lonely  today?"  he  asked  her. 

"Of  course.  We've  been  touching  every 
minute  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  a  week." 

"Do  you  want  to  come  along  and  keep 
touching?" 


He  who  asks  a  question  Is  a  fool  for 
five  minutes;  he  who  does  not  ask  a 
question  remains  a  fool  forever. 

CHINESE  PROVERB 


"Yes.  We'll  say  suddenly  we're  Siamese." 

"Just  rest,"  he  said,  kissing  her  good-by. 
He  left  the  apartment  building  and  walked 
over  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  got  on  a  bus  and  got 
ofi"  the  bus  and  went  into  the  large  sporting- 
goods  store  where  he  worked  as  a  buyer.  Two 
months  ago  he  was  looking  at  the  new  ski- 
wear  line  and  suddenly  Nancy  with  her  pie 
face  stood  before  him  in  ski  pants  and  parka. 
"I'll  buy  it,"  he  blurted  out,  meaning  her. 

He  had  dated  other  girls  before,  but— he 
knew  this  sounded  trite,  but  that  was  just  the 
way  it  was  when  you  were  in  love — Nancy  was 
different.  And  when  you're  in  love  the  same 
old  phrases  are  different;  in  fact,  you  believe 
that  you  were  the  first  person  in  the  world  to 
say.  "I  love  you." 

Even  though  he  had  been  a  bachelor  for 
thirty-two  years  and  enjoyed  being  a  bachelor, 
he  now  knew  that  he  had  missed  that  great 
glowing  nut  of  life  and  he  wished  that  he  had 
married  Nancy  at  birth.  He  liked  thinking  of 
her  now,  as  he  sat  in  his  office,  moving  around 
in  his  place,  among  his  things,  perhaps  right 
now  picking  up  his  favorite  pipe  and  dusting 
it.  Waiting.  Waiting  for  him. 

Nancy  cleaned  the  apartment  as  if  under  the 
point  of  gun.  By  rubbing,  by  scrubbing,  by 
polishing,  by  dusting,  by  sweeping,  by  mop- 
ping, she  felt  that  she  was  making  it  hers  too. 
Her  efforts  made  it  half  hers.  It  was  Harry's. 
Now  part  of  it  was  hers  so  that  by  tonight  the 
apartment  would  be  theirs. 

To  make  room  for  her  dresses  she  moved 
some  of  Harry's  suits  into  the  hall  closet.  She 
put  his  fishing-line  drier  on  the  top  shelf, 
dusted  his  rods,  straightened  the  Gauguins, 
dusted  the  fish,  a  bass,  and  thought  vaguely 
about  redecorating.  Not  just  then,  someday. 

She  bought  more  magazines,  three  general 
and  a  fashion  magazine  for  herself.  With  his 
outdoor  magazines  and  his  indoor  magazines 
she  fanned  them  out  like  a  giant  hand  of  cards 
on  the  coffee  table. 

For  lunch  Nancy  ate  a  fruit  salad  she  pre- 
pared herself  and  drank  a  glass  of  milk  she 
poured  herself.  . 


She  scrubbed  the  tiles  in  the  bath.  > 
waxed  the  kitchen  floor.  She  dusted  his  col 
book,  published  by  the  same  people  who  p . 
lished  the  indoor  magazine,  she  noticed.  ; 
took  the  range  apart  and  bathed  its  bowel  \ 
detergent.  She  took  out  all  the  kitchen  draw ; 
covered  the  bottoms  with  oilcloth  and  repla  ] 
the  contents.  At  six  she  heard  his  hand  on  e 
front  doorknob  and  they  were  in  each  oth  s 
arms  again. 

He  juggled  the  big  bag  of  groceries  to  hi 
her.  "What  a  feeling!"  he  said.  "Someois 
here.  Someone  cares  enough  to  wait  and« 
here." 

"Cares  enough!  Oh,  darling!" 

He  set  the  bag  of  groceries  on  the  floor ;  i 
steered  her  to  the  divan. 

She  sat  back.  "Notice  anything?" 

"Yes."  He  grinned.  "You  look  like  a  ig 
tomato  with  a  bite  out  of  it." 

She  smiled  and  touched  her  lips.  "Ndf ' 
apartment."  ^ 

He  looked  around.  "Gee,  it  looks  nice,'] 
said.  "Where's  my  line  drier?" 

"In  the  hall  closet.  Everything  that  wa 
nailed  down  I  put  in  the  hall  closet." 

On  impulse,  as  if  not  believing  her,  he 
mediately  got  up  and  went  to  the  hall  clo 
His  things  were  stored  neatly.  On  the  topsh 
which  had  been  dusted  and  waxed,  his 
drier  sat  in  a  row  with  his  creel  and  lure  h 

"See,"  she  said.  "Did  you  think  I'd  sol 
for  egg  money?" 

"No.  No,  of  course  not.  Closet  looks 
rific."  He  picked  up  the  bag  of  groceries  i 
carried  it  into  the  kitchen.  She  heard  himt 
ing  the  stuff  out  of  the  bags,  then  neatly  si 
ing  the  bags. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked  politely  as 
stood  in  the  doorway  to  the  kitchen. 

He  was  bent  over  angrily  pawing  throuj 
drawer.  "Where's  that  French  chopping  knif 

"In  the  drawer  underneath,"  she  told  h 
"I  thought  " 

He  slammed  shut  the  top  drawer,  jer 
open  the  one  underneath  it  and  grabbed 
knife  as  if  it  were  a  small  animal  about  to  ( 
out  of  reach. 

"And  the  ice-cube  separator?"  he  muttei 
"Where's  that  now?" 

"Well,  it's  over  there  in  that  other  drav 
but  you  don't  need  it,  really.  I  defrosted  ; 
have  plenty  cubes  in  the  quick-chiller  tra 

He  grumbled  and  turned  back  to  the  Fre 
knife  and  the  onion. 

"May  I  help?"  she  asked  in  a  small  vo 

"Yeah,  sure,  if  you  want.  Tell  you  wl 
You  can  fix  the  rice."  He  began  chopping 
an  onion  Everything  good  started  with  ch 
ping  up  an  onion.  Quicklv,  before  he  co 
change  his  mind  she  grabbed  a  pot  and  pi 
on  the  range  then  took  the  box  of  rice  hi 
the  shelf.  As  she  was  pouring  the  rice  in  ; 
pan,  she  could  tell  that  he  had  stopped  cli  • 
ping  the  onion  and  was  watching  her.  '." 
waited  for  it.  Then  it  came. 

"Here,"  he  said,  setting  down  the  knife  .  1 
moving  toward  her.  "I'll  show  you  an  ea  r 
and  better  way  to  fix  rice." 

As  he  touched  her  in  picking  up  the  pot  \ 
the  range,  she  felt  her  whole  body  stiffen  1 
violently  that  she  thought  for  a  minute  : 
would  lose  her  balance,  teeter,  and  fall  c  - 
teringly  to  the  floor,  all  twisted  in  hard  ki  s 
like  a  giant,  dried  jungle  vine. 

Harry  was  saying,  "It's  a  real  good  tr  . 
You  put  olive  oil  in  the  pan  first,  just  en(>  i 
to  moisten  each  grain  of  rice.  Then  after  1 1 
cooks  for  five  minutes  or  so  you  add  chich 
stock,  cover  the  pan  and  put  it  in  the  o  . 
Always  comes  out  nice  and  fluffy  and  dr>  '  t 
way. . . .  What's  the  matter?  You  look  funn  ' 

"I  feel  faint  somehow." 

"Probably  the  fumes  from  the  onion.  M.i;; 
you  ought  to  rest  on  the  divan.  I  can  h.'  i 
this." 

"I'ln  sure  you  can,"  she  muttered  as  ; 
left  the  kitchen. 

"What?" 

"Nothing." 

He  made  chicken  cacciatore  with  a  few  i, 
ditions  of  his  own,  such  as  sliced  black  oli\!! 
It  was  delicious,  of  course.  There  was  ) 
doubt  about  it,  he  could  cook.  Together  \\i 
washed  the  dishes.  Then  they  watched  u- 
vision  and  under  the  milky  light  from  -' 
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lOVEMBER,  1959 


I 


The  Big  Green  Man 

presents  a  new  arrival 


nEW  !  Peas  with  tiny  imported  onions 

Che  Green  Giant  brings  you  a  new  taste  in 
)eas.  Very  young  and  rather  small  early  peas 
nixed  with  delicate  little  imported  onions 
md  a  touch  of  gourmet  seasoning  that  brings 
•ut  the  best  in  both.  Try  them.  See  how 
hey  sparkle  up  meals  (and  appetites).  New 
jreen  Giant  Brand  medium  small  early  peas 
vith  tiny  imported  onions. 


Famous  big  ones  now  better  than  ever 

The  Green  Giant  has  developed  an  entirely 
new  breed  of  seed  that  gives  his  famous  big 
ones  even  more  flavor,  more  sweetness,  more 
tenderness  than  before.  So  if  you're  among 
the  folks  who've  helped  make  these  peas 
America's  favorites,  see  how  improved  they 
are.  Tasting  is  believing.  So  how  about  to- 
night? Green  Giant  Brand  great  big  tender 
sweet  peas. 


■'  / 


GREEN  GIANT 

BRAND 

Good  Things  From  the  Garden 

Green  Gianl  Companu,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota.  Green  Giant  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ontario,  "aroon  Giant"  Brand  Re£.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  ©  GGCo. 


is  a  niip;hly  fussy  farmer 


"Freedom  is  a  woman' 


How  much  is  your  family  taxed  for  'public  power"? 


Your  family  has  plenty  of  good  uses  for  every  dollar  of  income. 
But  you'll  never  get  to  spend  part  of  that  money.  It  goes  for  one 
of  the  most  unnecessary  government  spending  programs  you  can 
imagine— to  put  the  federal  government  farther  and  farther  into 
the  electric  power  business. 

Already  this  federal  "public  power"  has  cost  the  American 
public  $5,500,000,000  in  taxes.  And  certain  lobbyists  and  pres- 
sure groups  are  trying  to  boost  the  total  to  $15,500,000,000! 

This  means  that  the  average  household  would  be  forced  to 
pay  about  $300  as  its  shai-e  of  the  total. 

Yet  all  this  spending  for  more  and  more  government  elec- 


tricity is  so  unnecessary!  The  hundreds  of  independent  electric 
light  and  power  companies  are  ready  and  able  to  provide  all 
the  low-price  electricity  the  American  people  will  need,  without 
depending  on  your  taxes. 

The  reason  spending  for  federal  "public  power"  goes  on  is 
that  most  people  don't  know  about  it.  The  best  way  to  stop  it  is 
to  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors. 


WHEN  "PUBLIC  POWER"  WINS-YOUR  FAMILY  LOSES! 

Every  time  another  federal  "public  power"  proposal  goes  through 
Congress,  you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill ! 


AMERICA'S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  174 

een  she  felt  her  blood  cool  and  her  nerves 
etch  out  and  relax. 

The  following  afternoon  he  called  up  from 
irk.  He  had  a  late  appointment  with  a  man 
10  tied  flies. 

■■\  ou  mean  he  ties  their  tiny  little  hands  be- 
id  their  backs?"  she  asked.  "And  questions 

;m'?" 

•'What?  No."  He  laughed.  "What  I  called 
■.  1  won't  be  able  to  stop  by  the  market. 
;t  there  must  be  enough  stuff  on  the  shelves 
can  throw  together." 

She  hung  up  and  joyously  flew  out  of  the 
artment.  In  the  market  she  bought  many  ex- 
ing  surprises  and  hurried  home  with  her  big 
n\  n  bag  as  eager  and  nervous  and  happy  as 
lird  flying  away  with  bits  of  string  to  build 
lest. 

And  they  were  all  hidden,  simmering  in  the 
.n.  when  he  arrived. 

After  kissing  her,  he  sniffed.  "Something's 
rning." 

No  it  isn't.  Things  are  just  dripping." 
He  frowned,  moved  toward  the  kitchen, 
/hat  are  you  cooking?" 
■Surprise." 

He  was  nervous  and  jumpy.  He  paced  the 

or  He  sat  down,  got  up,  sat  down,  got  up 
.  J  went  into  the  kitchen,  which,  with  every- 

ng  cleaned  up  and  dinner  in  the  oven, 
:  nied  cold  and  lifeless.  Inside  the  oven  cook- 
. ;  things  hid  in  the  hot  darkness. 

)he  made  him  sit,  and  he  sat  erect  and  tense 
i  the  table  in  the  other  room  while  she  got 
I   things  out  of  the 
I  .>n. 

'  Voihi .'"  she  cried, 
]  )udly  bringing  in  the 
1  in  dish. 

Clinically  he  in- 
!  ected  the  mess. 
'  '  at  is  it?"  he  asked, 
]^illg  it  cautiously 

•  h  his  fork  as  if  not 
'  ntiiig  to  disturb  a 
I  of  ants.  ^^^H^^^^^^M 

■\eal  chops  with 
I  nevs  en  casserole 
(  (  fines  herbes." 

)he  watched  him  while  he  tasted  it.  "Good?" 
!  asked  hopefully. 

H'm-m-m.  Hot."  He  waved  his  hand  in 
I  nt  of  his  mouth.  He  carefully  pushed  a  bone 
!  inter  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  He  took  an- 
<  ler  bite.  Then  he  got  up  from  the  table  and 
'  nt  into  the  kitchen.  "Needs  salt,"  he  said, 

I  nging  back  the  large  salt  container. 
>he  ate  woodenly. 

; 'Let's  see,"  he  mused,  smacking  his  lips. 
'  hyme,  bay  leaf,  oregano.  You've  got  a  little 
<>  much  oregano  in  there.  Now  what  I  usu- 

I I  do  with  kidney  chops  Baby,  what's 

long?  Where  you  going?" 

>he  flew  into  the  bedroom  and  was  putting 
t  her  coat  when  he  reached  her.  "Honey, 
I  1,"  he  said,  trying  to  hold  her  stiff  body, 
'  St  because  I  tried  to  offer  a  few  simple  sug- 
( tions  " 

"You  don't  need  a  wife!"  she  cried.  "You 
( i"t  need  anyone.  You  can  do  the  whole 
vrksby  yourself.  Oh, you — you  . . .  bachelor!" 

^d  she  was  out  of  the  apartment  and  gone. 

'Stunned"  was  the  word  for  him  for  the 
i  ,t  few  days.  Stunned  cold,  stiff  and  dumb. 
1  sat  in  his  office  like  a  stone.  Back  in  his 
i  irtment,  he  wandered  aimlessly  through  the 
iims.  He  fixed  simple  things  to  eat  like 
1  bster  Absinthe  Gourmet  and  Ragout  de 
1  ;uf  Bordelaise.  He  sat  in  front  of  the  tele- 

*  on  set  with  glazed  eyes.  Sometime  during 
1  first  day  she  had  come  back  and  got  her 
.1  igs.  TJie  empty  bedroom  closet  gaped  like 
£  ;ering  toothless  clown.  He  had  found  out 
.t  t  she  had  moved  in  with  Sally,  her  girl 
J  nd.  He  called  and  called,  but  Nancy 
\  aid  not  come  to  the  phone. 

J  fter  a  week  he  began  to  warm  up.  to  t'.iuk 
tirly  and  objectively  and  not  with  a  selfish 
s  se  of  loss.  He  looked  in  the  morning  paper 
i  \  made  three  phone  calls.  Then  he  called 
1  again. 

Harry,"  Sally  said,  "there's  no  sense  in  you 
t  ng  any  more." 

'Please.  Tell  her  I'm  dying  of  malnutrition." 


"She  simply  won't  talk  to  you.  She  says 
you're  hopeless.  She  says  all  bachelors  over 
thirty  are.  Men  get  more  set  in  their  ways  than 
sun-dried  concrete." 

Harry  hung  up  and  walked  over  to  their 
apartment  building.  He  pressed  the  buzzer. 
"Who  is  it?"  Sally  asked  through  the  tube. 

"Delivery  boy  from  Tiffany's,"  Harry  said. 

"Wow,"  Sally  said.  She  pushed  the  buzzir 
release  on  the  lock. 

Get  out  of  here,"  Nancy  shouted  when  she 
saw  Harry  coming  through  the  door.  "Leave! 
Now!" 
"Aw,  baby  " 

"Stay   away   from   me.   No.    No.  Stay 

awa-a-a-a         Ah,  Harry,  no.  You  shouldn't 

do  that.  Harry.  Please.  Ah."  Then  she  pushed 
him  away  and  smoothed  back  her  hair. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "All  1  want  you  to  do  is  to 
come  with  me,  O.K.?  Just  come  with  me." 
"Not  to  your  place." 
"No.  No,  come  on." 
"Not  to  the  market." 
"No.  Come  on,  Nancy." 
"Promise  not  to — you  know — touch  me." 
"We'll  walk  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street. 
I  just  want  to  show  you  something." 

He  showed  her,  one  by  one,  three  unfur- 
nished apartments.  "The  first  mistake  we 
made,"  he  said,  "was  moving  into  my  apart- 
ment. Now  we'll  start  from  scratch.  We'll 
start  together  in  a  place  new  to  both  of  us. 
And  you  can  buy  all  the  stuff." 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said  sadly. 
"Baby,"  he  said,  "let's  try  again.  You  know 
what  my  trouble  was: 
I  loved  you  so  much 
that  I  didn't  want  you 
to  do  anything  but 
just  be  there  and  look 
beautiftil." 


Women  can  resist  a  man's  love,  a 
man's  fame,  a  man's  personal  ap- 
pearance and  a  man's  money,  but 
they  cannot  resist  a  man's  tongue 
when  he  knows  how  to  use  it. 

WILKIE  COLLINS 


They  tried  it.  He 
carried  her  across  the 
new  threshold.  She 
spent  happy  daysshop- 

I  =  ping  for  draperies  and 

ash  trays  and  lamps 
and  divans  and  chairs 
and  rugs  and  end  tables.  She  bought  a  whole 
new  set  of  pans  and  skillets.  She  bought 
new  magazines.  New  outdoor  magazines,  new 
fashion  magazines.  The  new  girl  in  the  new 
man's  magazine  was  large  and  milk-white  too. 

On  the  walls  she  hung  Gauguins  for  him, 
Mary  Cassatts  for  her.  The  bedroom,  she  felt, 
should  be  manly.  There  she  hung  his  fishing 
rods  and  his  snapshots  and  his  stuffed  fish,  a 
bass.  There  was  his  bookcase  filled  with  ad- 
venture and  conquest. 

It  seemed  to  be  working  out  fine.  By  the 
time  he  arrived  home  from  work  the  casserole 
was  hidden,  steaming  secretly  in  the  oven. 
They  sat  on  a  chintz  divan  and  talked  and 
laughed  and  loved.  They  ate  the  casserole, 
watched  TV  and  went  to  bed. 

But  she  began  to  notice  an  anxiety  in  him 
now  when  he  came  home  from  work.  It  was 
almost  as  if  he  had  a  very  high  fever  that  made 
him  jumpy  and  keen  and  brilliant. 

And  so  one  evening  when  he  came  home 
from  work,  he  did  not  smell  the  casserole  in 
the  oven.  He  wondered  vaguely  about  this. 
They  sat  on  chintz  and  talked  about  what 
funny  and  marvelous  things  had  happened 
during  the  day.  Then,  smiling,  she  got  up  from 
the  divan.  He  sat  still  with  a  hurt,  trapped  look 
on  his  face.  She  went  into  the  kitchen  alone. 
There  she  opened  drawers  and  rattled  pans 
all  over  the  place. 
Then  she  called  to  him,  "Honey,  would  you 

mind  " 

"What?  What?"  He  leaped  from  the  divan 
and  stood  quivering  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 
She  couldn't  help  it  then ;  seeing  him  there,  his 
eyes  big  and  wide  and  expectant,  she  bent  over 
and  howled  with  laughter. 

"Wha— what's  wrong?"  he  stammered. 
"Oh,  baby,  you're  wonderful,"  she  said. 
Then  he  looked  sad  and  confused.  "No, 
no,"  she  said  quickly,  "don't  look  like  that.  I'm 
sorry  for  laughing.  What  I  was  going  to  ask 
you,  would  you  mind  terribly" — and  she  tried 
hard  to  keep  from  smiling — "fixing  the  rice?" 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking  he  had  the 
pacNitiC  of  rice  off  the  shelf  and  the  pot  on  the 
rani/e.  end 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H   WEAVE  GAUZE 


DIAPE 


/f's  New  Born  .  .  .  the  revolutionary 
new  Cunty  Gauze  diaper  with  the 
stretch-and-return  weave  that  gets 
stretchier  with  washing.  Never  before 
an  all  cotton  weave  to  equal  this. 

Sfretchable.  Better  fit  for  babies  of  all 
sizes  .  .  .  actually  grows  with  baby 
.  .  .  smoother  fit  .  .  .  neater,  yet  not 
binding  .  .  .  easier  pinning. 

Extra  Protection,  Less  Bulk.  Fold-lines 

adjust  diaper  more  easily  to  all  size 
babies  ...  no  hems  to  irritate  tender 
baby  skin. 

•  NO  BINDING 

•  NO  SEAT  SAG 

•  EASIER  PINNING 

•  NO  GAPPING 


Curity  diapers  are  softer  and  smooth- 
er, even  after  countless  launderings, 
when  washed  in  quality  products 
like  Ivory  Snow  or  Ivory  Flakes. 
Don't  forget  Curity  dress-up  diapers 
and  double  duty  night  diapers,  too. 
At  leading  stores  and  diaper  services. 


All  Curity  Diapers 


DRY  FASTER 

Indoors  or  out 
WASH  EASIER 

Stains  disappear  like  magic 
ABSORB  MORE 
Thirsty  surgical  weave  works  wonders 
WEAR  LONGER 

Last  entire  diaper  period  and  longer 


PAT.  APPLIED  FOR 


THE  K.EIVI3A.IL1IL1 

Kendoll  Mills  Division,  Wolpole,  Mass.,  Dept.  JI19 

Enclosed  it  25c  for  a  new  Curity  Stretch  Weave 
Gauze  Diaper. 

Send  coins  only  and  print  clearly.  Only  one 
diaper  to  a  family. 

Name  


City  State  

Good  in  Continental  United  States  and  Hawaii 
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with  WHITE  KING  WATI 
SOFTENER  CONDITION 


FREE  CLOTHES  OF  FIBER-WEAKENING  DETERGENT 
RESIDUE.  Plain  water  rinsing 
always  leaves  detergent  resi- 
due in  clothes.  But  White  King 
Water  Softener  Conditioner 
eliminates  it  completely, 
lengthens  the  life-expectancy 
of  everything  you  wash. 

ADD  WHITE  KING  WATER  SOFTENER  CONDITIONER 

to  the  first  rinse  every  time 
you  wash.  You'll  remove  every 
trace  of  detergent  residue 
that's  been  stiffening,  graying, 
weakening  clothes  and  costing 
you  money. 

RESTORE  WHITENESS  AND  BRIGHTNESS  to  clothes. 
.     .  Simply  run  a  load  through  a 

™,  .  complete  washing  cycle-using 
'^"'y  White  King  Water  Soft- 
'  ener  Conditioner.  Then  wa.sh 
your  clothes  in  the  usual  way, 
being  sure  to  condition  all 
future  first  rinses,  and  you'll 
always  be  free  of  dulling, 
fal)ric-weakening  film. 


i- 


Another  Fine  Product 
of  the  While  King  Soap  Company. . 
'"Quality  in  the  West  lor  99  Years" 


SHRIMP-AND-PICKLE  SPREAD 

Cook,  shell  and  devein  1  pound  shrimp  and 
cut  them  into  tiny  pieces.  Chop  enough 
sweet-pirkle  sticks  as  fine  as  possible  to  make 
?^  Clip.  Mix  shrimp  and  pickle  together  and 
add  just  enough  mayonnaise  to  bind  them.  It 
should  not  be  a  runny  mixture — this  is  a 
spread,  not  a  dip.  Season  with  salt  and 
cayenne  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  with  wafers 
and  2"  pieces  of  celery  on  which  the  mixture 
can  be  spread.  This  has  a  deligluful  taste  and 
I  think  it's  enough  for  a  starter  to  our  fairly 
hearty  dinner,  but  if  you  want  to  be  more 
fancy  you  could  include  some  large  black 
olives  on  the  hors-d'oeuvre  tray. 

CONSOMME  AND  CLAM  BROTH 

To  4  cans  condensed  beef  consomme  add  3 
bottles  clam  juice  and  a  little  salt  to  taste. 
Serve  piping  hot  either  at  the  table  or  in  the 
living  room.  Some  sherry  may  be  added  if 
vou  like.  The  result  is  similar  to  green-turtle 
>oup,  but  nothing  like  so  expensive.  Makes 
H  servings. 

LOIN  OF  PORK 

STUFFED  WITH  CHESTNUTS 

Most  iniportanl.  have  a  conference  with 
vour  butcher  and  if  possible  stay  with  him 
while  he  cuts  the  meat  for  you.  Ask  him  to 
lake  about  2  '  2  pounds  off  each  end  of  a  large, 
evenly  shaped  loin  of  pork,  reserving  the  cen- 
ter for  you.  All  the  bones  of  this  center  piece 
should  be  removed  carefully  and  given  to 
you.  Most  of  the  fal  should  come  off.  Turn- 
ing the  meal  fal  side  up.  ask  him  to  cut  a 
pocket  through  llie  center.  He  should  start 
'  ■/'  from  one  end  and  cut  through  the  center 
almost  lo  llie  baek  of  the  piece,  stopping  '  2  " 
from  the  oilier  end.  Thus  you'll  have  only 
one  side  for  iiiserling  the  stuffing:  the  back 
and  ends  will  be  closed. 

This  win  lie  deal  except  for  the  roasting, 
whi<-h  you  don't  have  lo  watch,  can  be  a  day- 
before  job.  and  I  strongly  advise  this  proce- 
dure. Hoil  ihe  bones  in  1  '  i  pints  salted 
water.  If  you  use  a  pressure  cooker  you  don't 


have  to  add  any  more  water,  but  if  yoi 
a  kettle  you  may  have  to  add  a  little, 
use  only  }'2  cup  broth  for  the  stuffing, 
the  rest  will  go  into  the  gravy.  I 

The  stuffing.:  Now  to  the  chestnuts,  ij 
can  get  canned  chestnuts  put  up  in  wa- 
recominend  them — and  they  are  avail 
Ask  your  grocer  far  in  advance  to  get 
two  2-pound  cans  chestnuts,  because  at 
know  dealing  with  them  from  scrat(| 
something  of  a  chore.  If  you  use  canned  i 
drain  off  all  the  water  and  cut  into  c| 
pieces.  If  you  have  to  use  chestnuts  withi 
shells  on,  here's  how:  Get  3  pounds.  W 
sharp  knife  cut  a  groove  on  the  flat  and  r| 
sides  of  each  nut.  Put  them  in  a  pan  v, 
tablespoons  salad  oil  and  cook  on  *l< 
range  over  medium  heat  for  5  minute-^ 
ing  the  pan  most  of  the  time.  Spread  tht 
on  a  baking  sheet  and  cook  in  a  hot 
400  F.,  20  minutes,  shaking  the  pan  o<  <-; 
ally.  As  soon  as  they  are  cool  enough  l<] 
die,  remove  shells  and  skins.  Cut  ead 
into  coarse  pieces,  about  ihe  size  of  ;i  | 
the  number  of  pieces  will  depend  on  the  ^ 
the  nut — but  don't  chop  them  line.  A 
tablespoons  cornstarch  to  cup  broti 
until  blended  and  cook  slowly  over  low 
until  thick.  Stir  constantly,  and  if  luin| 
pear  use  a  rotary  beater  to  make  it  sm 
Put  in  chestnuts,  and  when  cool  add  4  1 
spoons  dried  bread  crumbs,  2  raw  eggs,  bi 
a  little,  2  teaspoons  sail  and  I  teaspooi 
per.  Mix  until  thoroughly  blended. 

Weigh  the  pork  before  stuffing  and  all' 
inimites" baking  timeto  thepoiind.  Put  lb 
of  pork  on  a  board  or  counter  and  fill  ihe  |i< 
or  incision  as  full  as  possible  with  lliechi 
stuffing.  Use  your  hands  and  poke  an«l  1 
If  you  have  any  stuffing  left  over,  yoi 
bake  il  with  the  pork  in  a  small  ovei 
dish  —  it's  much  loo  good  to  waste.  Now 
twine — the  kind  butchers  use  on  a  rol 
roast — tie  the  roast  firmly.  Start  at  the  11' 
and  work  to  both  ends.  My  method  i 
the  twine  around  the  middle,  tie  in  a  lirn 
on  top.  stretch  the  tw  ine  about  an  inch  t<i 
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RECIPE  TREASURE  BOX 


)  "Please  send  two  more  ...  I  have 
two  bridal  showers  coming  up." 

S  "/  have  had  such  fun  collecting 
recipes  since  J  have  my  Recipe  Treas- 
ure Bo.x.  It's  so  easy  to  ch'p  the  good 
things  in  your  magazine,  stick  or 
staple  them  on  cards,  and  just  pop  'em 
in  the  box." 

Q  "I'm  so  pleased  you  have  printed 
50  more  favorites  for  the  box — and 
so  many  of  them  easy  on  the  budget." 

■3  A  packet  of  50  additional  Recipe 
Treasures  is  available  for  50c.  * 


A  washable  pink- 
tlowered  metal  file 
box  .  .  .  with  12  handy 
index  dividers  ...  50  all- 
time-favorite  Journal  recipes  .  .  , 
and  space  for  adding  300  more! 


35 


FUSTPAID 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO: 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  RECIPES 

DEFT.  11,  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  ,5,  PENNSYLVANl 

Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only 
*  Pennsylvania  residents  add  I'/o  Pennsylvania  sales  tax. 
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the  end,  hold  it  there  while  you  pass  the  cord 
around  a<rain,  tie  and  repeat  until  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  slah.  Then  tie  the  twine  in 
the  middle  and  proceed  as  above  until  you 
reach  the  other  end.  If  any  stuffing  oozes  out, 
remove  it.  Wherever  it  seems  advisable, 
fasten  with  metal  skewers,  especially  at  the 
ends.  This  may  seem  to  you  to  be  an  elabo- 
-ate  procedure  because  I  have  had  to  describe 
ft  so  minutely,  but  it  isn't  difficult  and  the 
■esult  will  be  well  worth  any  effort  involved. 
Uprinkle  the  pork  with  salt,  pepper,  niono- 
jiodium  glutamate  and  paprika. 

Now  we're  ready  for  theoven — and  aslsaid, 
dl  the  above  can  he  done  a  day  in  advance  if 
/ou  like.  Put  the  pork  on  a  bakingsheet,  add  Yo 
!up  water,  and  give  it  25  minutes  to  the  pound, 
jeibre  stuffing,  in  a  moderate  oven,  300"  F. 
f  ou  needn't  baste,  hut  add  a  lit  tiemore  water  if 
he  baking  pan  becomes  too  dark.  When  done, 
amove  twine  and  put  pork  on  a  hot  platter. 

Add  remaining  l)roth  from  pork  bones 
o  the  baking  pan,  stir  and  scrape,  trans- 
er  liquid  into  a  kettle  with  1  cup  water, 
dd  some  llour-and-water  thickening  and 
ook  over  medium  heat  until  a  fairly  thin 
;ravy  results.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact 
mounts  of  Hour  and  water,  but  mix  enough 
nd  use  what  you  need.  Some  people  like  a 
hick  gravy  and  others  a  very  thin  gravy — 
iiy  choice  is  medium.  Season  with  salt  and 
epper  to  taste.  Serve  the  meal  garnished 
,ith  parsley  and  preserved  crab  apples, 
hikes  8  servings. 

WEET-SOUR  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 

on  can  use  either  fresh  or  frozen  Brussels 
prouts.  Use  4  packages  frozen  sprouts  or  an 
quivalent  amount  of  fresh  sprouts.  (Jook  in 
,alted  water  until  barely  tender,  drain,  add  3 
.ablespoons  vinegar,  I  '  2  teaspoons  sugar,  !  s 
[lOund  butter  and  salt  to  taste.  'I'hese  can  be 
,ooke<l  in  advance  and  reheated  while  you 
lake  the  gravy.  Makes  8  servings. 

SREEN  SALAD  WITH  HERB  DRESSING 

hex  the  best  assorlincnl  of  sala<l  greens  you 
{Ian  find.  W  ash  thoroughly,  store  in  the  re- 
igeralor  lo  crisp  and  dry  well  before  mixing 
[l  ie  salad.  ^  ou  can  make  the  salad  dressing  in 
pldvance.  There  is  a  school  of  thought  that 
laintains  the  salad  should  be  mixed  at  the 
ist  split  second,  preferably  at  the  table.  I 
on't  go  along  with  ibis,  because  I  think  it 
ads  to  delay  or  a  rather  showy  performance 
lat  alsomeansdelay.  If  thedressingisready  in 
le  refrigerator  and  the  salad  greens  there  in  a 
owl  which  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic, I  think 
au'll  come  out  all  right  with  no  ceremony. 
In  a  jar  put  ^  cup  olive  oil  and  3  lable- 
)oons  vinegar.  Any  herbs  you  like  may  go  in  to 
le  dressing.  I'll  give  you  a  recipe  that  pleases 
16,  but  of  course  you  can  change  it  to  suit  your 
iste.  To  the  oil-and-vinegar  mixture  add  1 
aspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  sugar — the  sugar  is 


optional — 34  teaspoon  dry  mustard  mixed 
with  a  little  vinegar  until  smooth,  1  tea- 
spoon dried  tarragon,  crushed,  }/2  tea- 
spoon dried  sweet  basil  and  1  teaspoon  dried 
chervil.  Shake  the  jar  well,  store  in  refrig- 
erator, and  shake  again  before  using.  This 
is  more  than  you'll  need  for  one  tossed  green 
salad,  but  it's  nice  to  have  on  hand.  I've 
talked  about  dried  herbs  because  fresh  ones 
aren't  usually  available  at  this  time  of  year. 
However,  you  may  have  a  pot  of  chives 
growing  in  a  kitchen  window.  I  do  it  all  the 
time  and  it  isn't  difficult.  If  you  have  them, 
add  2  or  3  tablespoons  finely  chopped  chive.s 
to  the  salad  just  before  serving.  They  can  be 
chopped  in  advance  if  wrapped  in  aluminum 
foil,  and  certainly  they  improve  the  taste  of 
the  salad.  Makes  8  servings. 

BREAD 

Mix  pound  butter  with  1  fairly  large  clove 
garlic,  crushed.  Spread  rye  wafers  with  the 
garlic  butter  and  put  them  in  a  very  low 
oven,  less  than  200°  F.,  until  crisp  and  deli- 
cately browned. 

ORANGE  AND  PEACH  SLICES 
WITH  RASPBERRY  SAUCE 

Get  7  large  navel  oranges;  slice  off  the  peel 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  into  sections, 
avoiding  the  tough  connecting  tissue.  If  you 
can  get  6  really  good  fresh  peaches,  peel  them, 
cut  into  sections  and  jlrop  in  canned  grape- 
fruit juice.  If  fresh  peaches  aren't  available, 
use  sliced  frozen  peaches,  which  are  very  good. 
Make  raspberry  sauce  by  buzzing  2  pack- 
ages thawed  frozen  raspberries  in  an  electric 
blender  and  then  passing  them  through  a  fine 
sieve  to  remove  seeds.  If  you  don't  have  an 
electric  blender,  thaw  the  berries  and  press 
them  through  a  fine  sieve.  Arrange  the  orange 
and  peach  sections  attractively  on  dessert 
plates  and  spoon  the  raspberry  sauce  over 
them,  'i'his  is  a  fine  combination  of  tastes, 
light  and  delectable — a  good  finale  to  our 
diimer.  Makes  8  servings.  If  you  like,  serve 
some  thin  cookies  w  ith  the  dessert,  homemade 
or  bought.  1  prefer  bought  if  you  have  a  good 
bakery  handy,  but  maybe  you're  a  great 
cooky  maker,  in  which  case  go  to  it. 

Service.  This  has  to  be  a  sit-down  dinner. 
The  pork  is  very  tender,  but  it  does  need  a 
knife  to  cut  it  properly.  Everything  on  this 
menu  is  as  simple  as  c-a-t  except  for  the  stuffed 
pork— which  is  a  bit  of  a  production,  as  I 
have  admitted,  but  most  rewarding.  I  have  had 
it  for  three  dinner  parties  and  have  received 
rave  notices — it  is  so  extra  good.  The  pre- 
preparation  is  a  cinch,  and  you  should  look 
serene  and  composed  when  guests  arrive. 
There  is  one  last  chore,  the  making  of  gravy, 
but  that  can  be  done  in  a  twinkling  if  you  have 
the  thickening  mixed  in  advance.  Have  a  lovely 
party  with  lots  of  fun.  end 


"Must  you  tell  the  whole  world?" 


Sure, you  can  cook 
with  your  hat  on ! 

Make  a  3-second  appetizer  with  A.I.  Steak  Sauce 

Happy  the  busy  hostess  who  has  learned  what  A.l.  Steak  Sauce 
does  for  party  dishes!  The  zesty  flavor  of  this  famous  sauce  makes 
it  a  natural  flavor-Ufter  for  dips  and  appetizers  ...  a  gourmet 
addition  to  many  other  foods,  too.  It's  such  a  tantalizing  blend  of 
herbs  and  spices,  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  is  like  a  whole  seasoning  shelf  in  one 
bottle.  Men  love  it  as  a  pour-on,  you'll  love  it  for  cooking. 


3. Second  Appetizers 

Put  a  slab  of  cream  cheese  in  a  shallow  bowl  and  pour  A.l. 
Steak  Sauce  liberally  over  it.  (Looks  like  a  chocolate  sundae.) 
Circle  with  crackers  or  potato  chips.  As  guests  dip  in,  the  tangy 
A.l.  flavor  blends  with  the  cheese  to  make  a  delicious  spread. 
For  variety,  blend  1  Tbsp.  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  with  4-oz.  pkg. 
cream  cheese,  add  3^  c.  minced  clams. 

A.l.  STEAK  SAUCE 

Free  Recipe  Booklet 

WRITE  THE  A.l.  SAUCE  COMPANy  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN).  HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAI 


YOUR  FIRST  TASTE 
WILL  TELL  YOU 


its  real  whipped  cream 


PERFECT  PARTNER  FOR  PUMPKIN  PIE... 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  and  the 
pie  is  on  the  table... it's  time  for  Reddi-Wip. 
F.very  golden  wedge  of  Autumn's  delightful 
dessert  deserves  the  real  whipped  cream  good- 
ness of  easy  to  serve  Reddi-Wip.  Made  from 
the  finest  of  farm-fresh  cream,  Reddi-Wip  is 
delicat^^ly  flavored  with  sugar  and  vanilla. 

rl959,  REODI  WIP,  INC  ,  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


THE  NOBLE  BIRD 

CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  99 


SEA-FOOD-AVOCADO  APPETIZER 

Mix  together  1  '  2  cups  cooked  lobster,  cut  into  small  pieces,  cup  tiny 
canned  shrimp,  1  cup  flaked  cooked  crab  meat  and  -3  cup  canned  tuna, 
drained  and  cut  into  bite-sized  pieces.  Add  2  teaspoons  each  capers  and 
chopped  chives,  1  teaspoon  minced  parsley.  \i  teaspoon  each  dry  mustard 
and  salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Mix  V\  cup  commercial  sour  cream  with  -'.j 
cup  mayonnaise.  Stir  in  1  tablespoon  plus  2  teaspoons  caper  juice.  Toss 
well  with  the  fish.  Chill.  Serve  over  small  wedges  of  avocado.  Makes  enough 
for  8  servings. 


PILAF  STUFFING 

In  a  large  skillet,  saute  Yi  cup  minced  scallions  or  onions  in  cup  butter 
until  barely  tender,  about  2  minutes.  Add  3  cups  coarse  cracked  wheat 
and  cook  until  golden,  stirring  constantly.  Add  6  cups  chicken  broth,  \  \-> 
teaspoons  each  salt,  thyme  and  sage,  and  J4  teaspoon  pepper.  Cover  and 
simmer  20  minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  Ya,  cup  plumped  white  raisins 
and,  if  you  like,  ^2  cup  chopped  walnuts  or  toasted  almonds.  This  will 
make  about  8  cups  of  stuffing,  enough  for  a  12-14-pound  turkey. 


BROCCOLI  WITH   MUSTARD  SAUCE 

Cut  the  buds  and  stems  from  3  pounds  fresh  broccoli.  Cook  in  a  little  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  just  tender,  or  cook  3  packages  frozen  broccoli 
according  to  package  directions.  Drain  and  serve  with  the  following 
mustard  sauce:  Saute  2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion  in  '  2  cup  butter 
until  tender.  Stir  in  '  9  cup  flour.  Gradually  add  1  '2  cups  each  milk  and 
chicken  stock  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened.  Season  with 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard,  2  teaspoons 
sugar  and  1  teaspoon  salt.  Makes  8  servings. 


DEVILED  BREAD  STICKS 

Melt  '1  cup  butter  in  a  saucepan.  Add  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  3  table- 
spoons Worcestershire  sauce  and  Y  teaspoon  salt.  Lay  the  contents 
of  one  4-ounce  box  extra-thin  Italian  bread  sticks  in  a  single  layer  in  an 
oblong  baking  pan.  Pour  butter  mixture  over  all.  Turn  sticks  so  that  they 
are  well  coated.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven,  250°  F.,  for  1  hour,  turning  occa- 
sionally, until  sticks  are  crisp  and  dry.  Drain  on  paper  toweling.  Makes 
about  3  to  4  dozen  sticks. 


SQUASH  RING 

Heat  two  10-ounce  packages  frozen  cooked  squash  according  to  package 
directions.  Season  with  2  tablespoons  each  minced  onion  and  butter,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  K  teaspoon  pepper  and  a  dash  of  liquid  pepper  seasoning. 
Fold  in  4  well-beaten  eggs  and  pour  into  a  well  greased  6-cup  ring  mold. 
Bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  1  hour.  Unmold 
onto  a  hot  platter.  Serve  with  buttered  green  peas  mixed  with  sliced  water 
chestnuts  and  green  beans  topped  with  fennel  butter.  Makes  8  servings. 


PEARS  IN  CARDINAL  SAUCE 

In  a  large  skillet  boil  3  cups  water,  2  cups  sugar  and  3  teaspoons  vanilla  for 
5  minutes.  Peel,  halve  and  core  8  ripe  pears.  Add  to  syrup.  Cover  and  sim- 
mer until  pears  are  just  tender.  Let  cool  in  syrup.  When  pears  are  cold,  re- 
move from  syrup  and  serve  in  bowl  topped  with  Cardinal  Sauce.  In  a 
saucepan,  melt  the  contents  of  one  12-ounce  jar  strawberry  jelly  with  ^4 
cup  grenadine  or  maraschino-cherry  syrup.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in 
yi  cup  each  lemon  juice  and  orange  juice.  Cool.  Makes  8  servings. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  WITH  DILL  BUTTER 

Cook  4  packages  frozen  Brussels  sprouts  according  to  package  directions. 
In  a  small  skillet,  melt  6  tablespoons  butter.  Add  2  tablespoons  each  finely 
chopped  onion  and  fresh  dill.  Warm  over  very  low  heat  for  about  5  min- 
utes. Drain  Brussels  sprouts,  salt  and  pepper  them  to  taste,  then  top  with 
the  dill  butter.  Makes  8  servings  j 


HERBED   WILD  RICE 

Wash  2  cups  wild  rice.  Turn  into  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Add  I  cups 
chicken  stock  and  I  ^  2  cups  milk.  Sautc  '  2  cup  chopped  onion  in  Yx  cup 
bLitter  until  tendei  and  slit  htly  browned  Add  this  to  the  rice  along  with 
a  good  pinch  ihymc  and  marioiam.  3  teaspoons  salt  and  teaspoon  pep- 
per. Cover  and  cook  over  simmering  walcr  Lintil  liquid  is  absorbed  and 
rice  tender— about  25  minutes.  Just  before  serving,  toss  in  '  ->  cup  slivered 
blanched  toasted  almonds,  and  taste  for  seasonings.  Makes  8  servings. 
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NATURAL  MATE 
FOR  EVERY  MEAT.. 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 


makes  every  meat  taste  better! 


Add  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry 
Sauce  to  Ham  and  immedi- 
ately good  cheer  fills  the  air! 


Add  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry 
Sauce  to  Pork  Roast  and 
magically  any  day's  a  holiday! 


Drink  your  vitamins,  too-with 
tart  'n  tangy  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberry  Juice  Cocktail! 


Cuts  the  richness  of  fat  meats 

Adds  fresh  fruit  juiciness  to  dry  nneats 

Leaves  a  clean,  fresh  taste  in  your  nnouth 


Ocean 

^■^ANBERRYSAUCt 


The  cranberry  farmers' 
own  brand 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURK 


Dinner 
is 

ready. . . 

whenever  you  are 


Me-"-     ,  ^ 


...thanks  to  Salton  HOTRAY 

the  automatic  electric  food  warmer  that  lovingly  tends  your  dinner 
while  you  attend  to  having  a  good  time.  HOTRAY'S  amazing  radiant 
glass  heated  surface  keeps  hot  food  deliciously  ready-to-eat  — just  as 
tenderly  succulent,  flavorful,  appetizing  (even  hours  later!)  as  it  was 
at  that  peak-of-perfection  moment  it  left  the  oven.  Freed  at  last  from 
the  tensions  of  timing  and  serving  a  perfectly  cooked  meal,  you  can 
laugh  at  dinner-devastating  delays ...  relax  and  enjoy  your  own 
parties,  your  own  family  dinners.  Just  plug  your  handsomely  designed, 
thermostatically  controlled  HOTRAY  into  a  convenient  outlet,  set  the 
food  on  the  HOTRAY  surface  and  forget  it  until  you  are  ready.  From 
now  on,  you  can  SIT  and  SERVE.  A  Salton  HOTRAY  makes  up/down, 
up/down  mealtimes  a  thing  of  the  past!  In  fact,  you'll  find  the  HOTRAY 
a  wife-saver  around  the  clock.  It's  marvelous  for  casual  patio  service 
. . .  perfect  for  nursery  or  sickroom ...  an  indispensable  aid  for  day-to- 
day leisurely  living.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  most  convenient 
of  all  modern  serving  accessories  right  away.  HOTRAYS  are  sold  in 
fine  stores  everywhere.  Once  you  own  a  Salton  HOTRAY  you'll  find 
"dinner  is  ready,  whenever  you  are." 


HOTRAV 

AUTOMATIC   ELECTRIC  FOOD  WARMER 

HOTRAYS-$5.95  to  $59.50  Shown  here,  "Patio  Master,"  $24.95 
HOTABLE  Serving  Carts  with  HOTRAY  tops:  $59.50  to  $200.00 
Recipe  Booklet  sent  free  on  request 
SALTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC.     .      517A  EAST  72nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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STEAMED  ORANGE  PUDDING 

Pour  1  ^  2  cups  milk  over  5  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  then  stir  in  '%  cup 
melted  butter  and  1  ?  2  cups  orange  marmalade.  Sift  together  1 '  2  cups  flour, 
1  '  2  teaspoons  each  baking  soda  and  salt.  Stir  into  the  bread-crumb  mixture 
along  with  cup  each  chopped  white  raisins  and  candied  orange  peel. 
Turn  into  a  greased  6-cup  mold.  Cover  tightly  and  steam  3  hours.  Serve  hot 
with  Foamy  Eggnog  Sauce.  Makes  8  servings. 


FOAMY  EGGNOG  SAUCE 

Scald  2  cups  light  cream  and  stir  in  '4  cup  sugar.  Gradually  add  to  6 
slightly  beaten  egg  yolks.  Season  with  a  little  salt,  a  pinch  of  nutmeg  and  % 
teaspoon  freshly  grated  orange  rind.  Heat  over  simmering  water  until  the 
custard  coats  a  metal  spoon  and  is  thickened.  Beat  6  egg  whites  until 
they  stand  in  soft  peaks.  Stir  in  the  hot  custard  and  '  2  teaspoon  rum 
flavoring.  Chill  well  before  serving.  Makes  about  1  quart  sauce. 


TOASTED-COCONUT  PUMPKIN  PIE 

Line  a  9"  piepan  with  pastry.  Now  mix  together  I  '2  cups  pumpkin  puree, 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  I '  2  teaspoons  grated  orange  rind  and  ?  2  teaspoon  each 
salt,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  nutmeg.  Stir  in  1  cup  each  heavy  cream  and 
milk  which  have  been  scalded  together.  Now  mix  in  4  eggs,  slightly  beaten. 
Add  1  cup  toasted  shredded  coconut.  Pour  filling  into  pie  shell.  Bake  in  a 
very  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for  10  minutes;  reduce  heat  to  a  slow  oven,  300°  F., 
and  continue  baking  30-35  minutes  more  or  until  center  of  pie  filling  is  set. 
Top  with  whipped  cream  and  sprinkle  with  a  little  grated  orange  rind. 


LONG  MORNING  WAIT 
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of  the  way  Milo  said  the  rifle  threw  on  a  range 
like  this.  1  hgured  it  was  about  seventy-five 
yards.  I  let  him  come  on  through  some  heavy 
brush  to  keep  my  bullet  from  being  deflected 
by  a  branch. 

I  had  a  nice  sight.  I  felt  separate  and  tight 
with  everything  clear  and  silent  and  balanced, 
the  way  it  is  in  the  opening  seconds  before  a 
kickoff  and  you're  lined  up  waiting  for  it.  He 
came  on.  He  came  into  the  clear.  1  tracked 
and  squeezed  and  let  him  come  on  and 
squeezed  and  squeezed. 

If  went  off!  The  rifle  roared  and  jolted  as 
the  buck  jumped.  He  landed— and  jumped.  I 
knew  I'd  missed.  But  his  tail  had  gone  down. 
He  landed  again.  And  then  his  front  legs 
went  from  under  him  and  he  slid  forward 
straight  into  some  brush. 

He  was  quiet  when  I  got  there.  I  stood  and 
watched  him  for  a  few  minutes  the  way  my 
father  said  you  ought  to  because  you're  never 
sure  and  a  wounded  buck  is  dangerous.  But 
he  was  dead,  all  right. 

I  dragged  him  out  of  the  brush.  He  was 
very  heavy.  He  was  sure  big.  I  counted  fen 
points.  He  had  been  shot  clean  and  perfect 
through  the  neck. 

I  ejected  the  empty  shell  to  save  and  looked 
at  him  some  more.  I  couldn't  get  over  how  big 
he  was.  I  guessed  he'd  dress  out  close  to  two 
hundred.  I  couldn't  remember  my  father  ever 
having  a  two-hundred-pounder,  or  a  ten- 
pointer  either. 

With  my  Boy  Scout  knife,  I  stuck  and  hog- 
dressed  him.  I'd  never  done  it  before,  but 
everything  went  the  way  it  was  supposed  to. 
I  did  a  neat  job.  I  remembered  to  save  the 
liver  and  put  it  in  the  chest  cavity. 

Luckily  he'd  angled  back  some  toward  the 
road.  It  wasn't  too  far  and  would  even  be 
some  downhill. 

But  it  was  a  hard  drag.  It  was  very  hard 
and  I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  make  it  a 
few  times.  After  a  little  while  1  was  stopping 
every  ten  minutes  or  so  to  rest.  It  was  after 
noontime  when  I  got  out  close  to  the  road. 
I  could've  walked  that  distance  in  five  min- 
utes. I  didn't  take  him  right  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  road,  but  left  him  on  top  of  a  little 
bank.  I  sat  on  a  rock,  really  beat  out.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  worked  so  hard. 

But  no  matter  what,  1  still  felt  good. 

I  looked  at  him  some  more  after  I  had  my 
breath  back.  I  guess  I  never  felf  so  good  about 
anything.  If  was  the  best  buck  I'd  ever  seen — 
maybe  because  it  was  mine.  I  went  back  and 


sat  on  my  rock.  One  good  shot.  I  sure 
lucky.  I  looked  at  Milo's  .38-40.  Everyth 
worked  smooth  as  silk  on  it.  Milo  used 
lot  and  took  good  care  of  it.  Everybody  s 
he  was  a  good  hunter.  All  year  round 
lived  off  deer  meat,  but  nobody  ever  did  a 
thing  about  it,  even  the  wardens.  He  was 
old  man  and  he  lived  in  the  woods  and  t 
let  him  alone.  I  wondered  what  Milo  wq 
say  about  the  buck.  I  could  just  see  1 
throw  back  and  laugh.  I  wondered  what  tl 
it  was. 

A  car  went  by  slow  on  the  road  below 
It  had  Connecticut  plates.  A  lot  of  out 
state  hunters  come  up  here  every  year, 
father  says  they  buy  a  lot  of  the  deer  kill  fr 
local  men  to  take  home  and  show  off. 

I  guessed  it  had  to  be  around  two  o'cld 
The  sun  had  never  come  out.  After  swea( 
with  that  drag  I  was  good  and  cold.  I  couli 
just  sit  there.  I  got  up  and  walked  aroi 
swinging  my  arms,  trying  to  figure  what  I 
going  to  do. 

One  thing  I  did  was  remember  I  had  to 
that  deer.  1  got  out  my  license  and  toren 
the  deer  tag  and  fastened  it  to  his  antlers,  i 
the  while  I  was  thinking  how  I  was  goinii 
get  it  home.  I  could  leave  it  and  hurry  H 
to  town  and  probably  get  somebody  fi! 
Smith's  garage  to  come  up.  But  I  didn't  i 
leaving,  not  with  road  hunters  around  t 
men  all  over  the  woods.  It  was  opening  da- 
I'd  been  hearing  rifle  fire  ever  since  if  3 
light.  I'd  heard  about  men  losing  their 
after  they'd  gone  off  for  help.  That 
going  to  happen  to  me. 

I  guess  I  knew  all  along  that  I'd  have  tc 
home  after  dark  and  get  my  father.  I  di 
like  that.  I  wasn't  sorry  about  what  I'd  di 
but  he'd  be  mad.  He  could  get  mad  very 
and  about  much  smaller  things  than  ,i 
He'd  be  mad  this  time  about  worrying 
mother.  She'd  be  worried,  all  right.  That 
really  bothered  me.  Sometimes  when 's 
real  worried  she  cries.  I  hoped  she  wouln 
be  crying  this  time.  If  she  was,  then  he'iX 
very  mad  and  I  could  count  on  being  jn- 
ished  good. 

But  if  was  funny.  Any  ofher  time  1  woul>'« 
been  scared.  But  knowing  I  had  that  big  \ 
changed  things.  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  g  ij 
after  my  fafhcr  and  having  him  mad  ool 
being  punished,  buf  I  really  didn'f  care  m  h. 
I  went  and  looked  at  the  deer  again. 

l  or  fhe  next  couple  of  hours  I  kept  mo  i| 
to  keep  warm.  It  was  going  to  rain  or  si>v, 
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probably  snow.  It  sure  felt  cold  enough  for 
snow.  Another  thing  I  hadn't  thought  about 
was  getting  hungry.  I  shouldVe  brought  some- 
thing along.  We  had  fried  chicken  last  night. 
There  were  some  pieces  left  I  could've  taken 
out  of  the  icebox.  I  really  got  hungry  thinking 

labout  that  fried  chicken.  If  I'd  taken  that 
chicken  my  mother  would've  noticed  this 

j  morning  and,  knowing  I  had  something  to 

jeat,  she  wouldn't  have  been  so  worried. 

I  wanted  her  to  see  my  deer.  It  meant  a  lot 
of  good  meat  to  go  in  the  locker  we  rented 

j  downtown.  She'd  like  that.  I  wished  she  could 
be  the  one  to  see  my  deer  first.  It  would  make 
t  better  for  me.  She  wouldn't  be  worried  or 
.rsing  when  he  got  home. 

1  hen  I  started  wondering  how  my  father 
.voLild  feel.  This  was  the  first  opening  day 
ic'd  missed  as  long  as  I  could  remember.  This 
Ccir  the  mill  made  him  work — just  opening 
las— but  it  was  enough  to  make  him  sit 
iioiind  quiet  and  mad  all  last  night.  It  might 
uirt  him  to  see  me  with  a  deer,  a  great  big 
inc  at  that,  and  him  working  all  day.  I  quit 
hinking  about  it. 

C  ars  went  by  on  the  road  every  so  often. 
~<onc  of  them  saw  me.  If  I  had  a  car  I  could 
,'et  out  of  here  now  and  everything  would  be 
ill  right.  I  was  supposed  to  get  a  driver's 
iccnse  this  month.  My  father  knew  how  bad 
wanted  it.  Now  probably  I  wouldn't.  He'd 
Mobably  think  of  that  punishment  first  thing. 
Jilt  that  was  all  right.  I'd  just  have  to  wait, 
hat's  all. 

I  guess  it  was  sometime  after  four  o'clock 
vhcn  it  started  to  snow.  It  wasn't  much  of  a 
now,  a  spit,  little  flakes,  wet,  but  there  was 
vind  with  it  and  it  seemed 

0  make  it  colder.  I  ran  up 
iiul  down  the  bank  to  keep 
wirm. 

I  was  running  w  hen  I  saw 
j^ew  Clauson's  pkimbing 
j  uck  coming,  a  green  one 
\'ith  pipe  holders  clamped 
jm  (he  rear  and  toolboxes 
luill  aloni;  ihe  sides.  I  came 
.uiiiping  dt>wn  off  the  bank 
I  nd  into  the  road.  He 

1  topped  when  he  came  up  to  me  anil  rolled  his 
i/indow  down. 

"Seein'  anything?" 
"One  big  buck,"  I  said. 
"I  seen  a  buck,"  he  said,  "up  back  of  the 
am.  A  nice  one.  You  can  see  it,  too,  if  you 
)ok  in  the  back."  He  grinned  big  when  he 
aid  that,  and  got  out  real  proud  and  we  went 
J. round  the  truck  to  see  his  deer.  It  was  a  nice 
U  little  spikehorn.  "Bet  he'll  dress  out  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  easy,"  Lew  said.  "I  got  him 
n  that  long  slope  east  of  the  dam." 
I  saw  where  the  spikehorn  had  been  shot  in 
ie  middle  and  again  m  the  chest.  1  said,  "I 
/onder  if  you'd  give  me  a  lift  home  with  the 
j  ne  I've  got." 
Lew  looked  surprised.  "Eh?  You  got  one 

,30?" 

"I  dragged  it  out  to  the  bank,"  I  said. 

Lew  jumped  and  scrambled  ahead  up  the 
anl^.  For  a  short,  fat  man  he  could  get  around 
ist.  On  top  we  stood  looking  at  my  buck.  I 
as  feeling  pretty  proud.  Lew  shoved  his 
unting  cap  back,  and  then  he  shoved  it  for- 
'ard  again. 

"By  crimus,"  he  said.  "I  should  say  you  did 
et  one.   Durned   big  one.   Where'd  you 
t  it?" 

"North  of  Herrod  Brook." 
"You  had  a  real  piece  of  luck,  young  fel- 
r."  He  shoved  his  cap  back  and  he  rolled 
is  shoulders  and  arms  like  he  was  going  to 
something  heavy,  and  got  down  and 
rabbed  hold  of  the  antlers.  "Let's  get  'er  out. 
ake  hold  the  forelegs  there  and  we'll  yank 
dowri  to  the  truck." 

helped  Lew  lift  it  up  into  the  truck  bed. 
sure  looked  big  alongside  that  spikehorn 
fhis. 

I  set  my  rifle  next  to  his  .30-06,  muzzle 
own  on  the  floor  mat  in  the  cab.  He'd  left 
le  engine  running  and  the  cab  was  hot.  It 
Jre  felt  good.  He  had  the  wipers  going  to 
ike  off"  the  wet,  sticky  snow.  He  asked  me  if 
was  carrying  my  daddy's  rifle. 

I  told  him  it  was  Milo's,  and  then  he  kept 
sking,  so  while  we  drove  down  the  mountain 
told  him  about  how  I  shot  the  buck. 


He  is  a  green  hand  at  life 
who  cannot  forgive  any 
mortal  thing. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  SfEVENSON 


When  we  got  to  my  house  my  father's 
pickup  wasn't  there  yet.  I  asked  Lew  to  back 
up  under  the  small  maple  on  the  side  lawn 
where  my  father  always  hangs  his  deer.  Right 
away  Georgie  bounced  out  and  had  a  look  in 
the  truck.  He  went  hollering  for  mamma. 
Then  he  came  running  back.  Lew  made  a  big 
joke  out  of  giving  me  the  spikehorn  instead 
of  my  ten-pointer.  When  the  big  deer  came 
off"  Georgie  ran  yelling  for  the  house  again. 

I  heard  the  screen  door  slam  and  my  mother 
came  out  on  the  porch.  She  didn't  come  down 
or  say  anything.  Then  Mary  came  running 
out.  Lew  hollered  over  to  my  mother: 

"Best  get  the  frying  pan  hot.  This  boy's  got 
him  a  big  poke  of  deer  meat  here." 

She  waved  to  him.  Lew  got  Milo's  .38^0 
out  of  the  cab  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  thanked 
him  for  the  lift  and  he  drove  off'.  I  leaned  the 
rifle  up  careful  against  the  maple  tree.  Georgie 
went  over  and  touched  it  with  one  finger. 

"Where'd  you  get  that?" 

"Borrowed  it." 

"Who  from?" 

"Milo." 

He  ran  off  to  tell  mother. 
Mary  was  walking  around  the  deer.  "Did 
you  shoot  that?" 

"Early  this  morning,"  1  told  her. 
"Oh,  boy,  are  you  going  to  get  it!"  she  said. 
"Daddy's  mad  and  mamma's  been  upset  bad 
all  day.  You're  going  to  get  it." 

I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  her.  I  started 
for  the  barn  to  get  the  block  and  tackle- 
when  my  mother  came  off"  the  porch.  She 
looked  at  the  deer,  but  not  at  me. 

Georgie  was  saying,  "It's 
a  ten-pointer,  mamma,  a 
ten-pointer.  Count  'em, 
mamma." 

She  stood  with  her  hands 
folded  under  her  apron.  She 
hushed  Georgie.  I  tried  to 
notice  if  her  eyes  were  red 
from  ciying  or  anything, 
but  there  was  no  sign.  She 
was  a  little  slim  woman. 
1  watched  her  take  a  few 
steps  around  the  deer,  sizing  it  up.  She  knew 
all  about  deer;  she  helped  cut  one  up  every 
year.  I  thought  she'd  say  something  about  it, 
but  she  said,  "You  haven't  had  a  thing  to  eat 
all  day,  have  you?" 
"No,"  I  said. 

"You'd  better  go  get  yourself  something 
then." 

"I  want  to  hang  it  up  first." 

She  said,  "There's  some  fried  chicken  in 
the  icebox.  Go  have  a  bit  first,  and  then  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  school,  young 
man." 

"Can't  1  hang  it  up  first?" 

She  looked  at  me  then,  and  waved  one  hand 
from  under  her  apron.  "Oh,  all  right." 

1  ran  for  the  barn.  1  guess  she  wanted  to  see 
it  hung  up,  too,  and  I  knew  she  was  going  to 
be  all  right.  She  hadn't  looked  at  me  square 
with  her  lips  thin  the  way  she  does  when  she's 
mad.  She  meant  it  about  school,  but  she  was 
going  to  be  all  right. 

I  ran  back  with  the  block  and  tackle  and 
climbed  the  maple  to  make  it  fast.  When  I 
came  down  Georgie  pushed  two  pieces  of 
fried  chicken  at  me.  He'd  been  up  to  the 
hoLise.  Georgie  was  a  real  nice  kid  sometimes. 

The  bottom  block  had  a  snatch  hook  and 
1  fixed  a  sling  from  it  around  the  base  of  the 
antlers  the  way  my  father  always  does.  Then 
I  started  to  haul  it  up.  It  came  hard  because 
even  with  the  block  and  tackle  I  wasn't  heavy 
enough.  Mary  helped  with  the  last  bit.  We 
heaved  until  it  swung  a  couple  of  feet  clear  of 
the  ground.  I  made  fast  to  the  tree,  and  there 
it  was. 

Georgie  was  poking  the  fried  chicken  at 
me.  I  took  it.  We  stood  there  looking  at  the 
buck.  Stretched  out  like  that,  it  looked  awful 
big.  I  took  the  spent  rifle  shell  out  of  my 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  Georgie. 

"Is  this  the  one?"  he  said. 

I  told  him  it  was  and  he  went  jumping  over 
to  show  mother. 

Mary  said,  "He  gypped  school  today.  He 
can't  get  away  with  gypping  school." 

"He  certainly  can't,"  my  mother  said.  She 
was  looking  at  the  buck  though,  and  not 
at  me. 
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Add  your 
own  personal  touch 
to  a  great  chili . . . 
add  cheese  to 


Dennison's 

Chili  con  Carne 


When  your  family's  appetite  metei-  i-egisters  "Empty!" 
start  with  Dennison's  ChiH  con  Carne  for 

lots  of  lean,  juicy  beef, 

the  tenderest  unbroken  beans, 

the  zestiest  chili  flavor. 

Then  add  grated  or  sliced  golden  Cheddar  to  the  chili,  and 
top  with  cheese  slices.  Heat  in  350°  oven  for  30  minutes. 
For  a  crisp  touch,  garnish  with  chopped  green  peppers, 
green  onion  and  shredded  lettuce.  Your  Dennison's  chili 
ci-eation  will  be  hot  and  hearty,  with  melted  cheese  mean- 
dering mellowly  through  every  bite. 


Family  size  serves  6. 
Couple-size  is  just  right  for  2. 
Also  available  without  beans. 


Western  families 
prefer  Dennison's 
Chili  con  Carne 
to  all  others 
...yours  will,  too. 


CHILI 

CON  CARNE 

(WITH  BEANS) 


CHILI 

CON  CARNE 


(WITH  BEANS) 
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What  mothers 
need  to  know 
about 
miracle  drugs 
and 

disease  germs 


SLEEPING  GERMS  AWAKEN  AND 
INVADE  TODAY'S  BATHROOMS 

by  Cieiw  IVIII'uni,  Mcilnal  Nfns  ll'iiltr,  lloiis/oii  C  lirotucle 


Medicine's  battle  against  bacteria  is  hard 
fought — and  even  harder  won.  For, 
while  many  of  man's  disease  germs  are 
being  destroyed  by  the  antibiotics — old 
germs,  once  peaceful,  arc  being  awdk- 
ened  to  new  destructive  powers. 

These  germs — Colibacillus  and  Pro- 
teus, to  name  just  two  —  have  been 
"sleeping"  for  ages,  lodged  peacefully  in 
man's  intestines  where  they  have  been 
helping  to  rid  the  body  of  waste  matter. 

Bacteriologists  found  that  these  "in- 
testinal" germs  have  been  held  in  check 
by  secretions  from  certain  disease 
germs.  However,  with  the  control  of 
these  disease  germs  by  the  antibiotics, 
some  virulent  intestinal  germs  are  caus- 
ing serious  systemic  infections. 

So,  a  Pandora's  box  of  infections  has 
been  opened  by  today's  miracle  drugs 
— adding  to  the  problem  already  cre- 
ated by  the  emergence  of  antibiotic- 
resistant  germs  known  as  "staph." 

A  New  Germ  Problem 

While  science  seeks  new  drugs  to  con- 
quer these  germs,  much  can  be  done 
right  in  the  home.  It  is  important  that 
housewives  be  aware  that  all  these  dis- 
ease germs  can  be  acquired  by  direct 
contact  with  contaminated  surfaces — 
for  example,  when  deposited  by  a  car- 
rier on  bathroom  fixtures,  bowls,  tiles, 
bath  mats. 

In  fact,  the  bathroom  can  become  a 
critical  area  for  sprea^  of  infection. 
That  is  why  mothers  should  return  to 
strict  disinfection  with  a  bathroom 
cleanser  that  has  the  power  to  kill  the 
many  disease-bearing  organisms  that 
may  lurk  in  the  bathroom. 


Sanitizcrs  are  not  germicides 

Published  laboratory  reports  show  that 
neither  suds  nor  pine  oils  have  the  pow- 
er to  kill  "staph" — that  so-called  "sani- 
tizcrs" are  not  true  germicides  .  .  .  that 
is,  they  may  not  kill  all  the  disease 
germs  they  touch. 

One  household  product  has  proved 
to  be  an  efiicient  germicide.  I.ysol 
Brand  Disinfectant  kills  disease  germs 
on  contact — including  virulent  intesti- 
nal germs,  "staph"  and  many  deadly 
viruses.  What's  more,  in  laboratory 
tests,  its  anti-germ  action  was  found  to 
last  7  full  days. 

Basic  steps  for  weekly 
bathroom  cleaning: 

1.  Add  Lysol  to  regular  cleaning  solu- 
tion as  directed. 

2.  Wipe  floors,  walls,  bowls,  fixtures 
with  this  solution. 

3.  When  laundering  bath  mats  and  lid 
covers,  soak  them  in  Lysol  solution 
before  adding  detergent. 

Note:  If  anyone  in  your  family  has  a 
boil  ( a  direct  source  of  "staph"  contami- 
nation)—  disinfect  the  bathtub,  basin, 
bowl,  seat  with  Lysol  after  every  use. 


Lysol  disinfects  the  bathroom  from 
one  cleaning  to  the  next  as  nothing 
else  can.  For  those  who  like  a  pine- 
scented  product,  there  now  is  a 
pine-scented  form  of  I.ysol.  Regu- 
lar or  Pine  Lysol  costs  as  little  as 
291* — so  economical  for  weekly 
bathroom  cleaning. 


"School  gypper,  school  gypper,"  Georgie 
shouted,  hopping  around. 

My  mother  hushed  him.  She  told  me,  "Your 
father  will  have  something  to  say  to  you 
about  skipping  school,  young  man.  I  intend 
to  give  you  a  note  for  the  principal.  I  hope 
you  bought  a  hunting  license  before  you  did 
this." 

I  told  her  I  bought  it  with  the  two  dollars  I 
made  last  month  picking  apples. 

She  said,  "Thank  goodness." 

Mary  said,  "He'll  get  a  month's  detention 
at  school.  Maybe  more." 

Georgie  said,  "That  buck's  bigger'n  any 
daddy  ever  got,  'way  bigger." 

"It  is  not,"  Mary  said.  "Maybe  last  year's, 
but  before  that  daddy's  had  'em  that  big 
plenty  of  times." 

My  mother  said,  "This  might  dress  out 
almost  two  hundred  pounds.  It  certainly  is  a 
big  one." 

"Bigger,  bigger,  'way  bigger,"  Georgie  was 
yelling.  He  ran  up  to  the  buck  and  tried  to 
catch  its  tail. 

My  mother  caught  his  arm — and  just  then 
the  pickup  swung  into  the  drive.  Georgie 
pulled  away  and  went  run- 
ning and  hollering  for  my 
father. 

Mary  said  to  me,  "Now 
you'll  get  it." 

My  mother  said  for  her 
to  come  along.  They  started 
for  the  house  and  she  called 
for  Georgie.  Finally  Mary 
had  to  go  get  him. 

My  father  just  sat  in  the 
truck  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
got  out  and  came  across  the 
lawn  slow.  He's  big,  not  thick  through,  but  big 
and  tall  and  long-legged.  He  looked  much 
taller  than  usual.  He  came  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  deer.  He  took  a  long  time  looking  at 
it  and  he  paid  attention  to  where  I'd  shot  it 
and  he  noticed  the  tag  on  the  antlers.  Then 
he  said  quietly,  "I  suppose  you  did  this?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"All  by  yourself?" 

"Yes." 

He  squalled  down  and  picked  up  a  twig 
and  stuck  it  in  his  mouth.  I  thought  I'd  squat 
down,  too,  but  then  I  thought  I'd  better  not. 
It  felt  imcomfoi  table,  though,  with  him  squat- 
ting there  not  saying  anything.  Then  he  said, 
"At  least  you  had  a  license.  Where'd  you  get 
the  money?" 

I  told  him  about  the  apple-picking  inoney. 

He  chewed  the  twig  some  more.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  deer  out  of  the  side  of  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  studied  me  for  a  couple  of  seconds. 
I  was  positive  he  was  mad  then.  Finally  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  Then  he  told  me  he  had 
to  go  downtown.  "I  want  you  along,"  he 
said.  "Put  that  rifle  on  the  back  porch  and 
be  sure  it's  unloaded." 

I  ran  up  to  the  porch  with  it.  I  didn't  like 
the  way  he  was  acting.  Georgie  and  Mary 
were  watching  out  the  kitchen  windows.  I  left 
the  rifle  and  ran  back  to  the  truck  and  he  was 
waiting  for  me. 

He  backed  out  and  drove  all  the  way  to  the 
edge  of  town  before  he  said  anything.  "You 


There's  only  one  corner  of 
the  universe  you  con  be 
certain  of  improving,  and 
that's  your  own  self. 

ALDOUS  HUXLEY 


upset  your  mother  today,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
like  that.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  have  your 
driving  license  for  a  while." 

I  didn't  say  anything,  and  he  didn't  say  any 
more,  either,  not  until  we  crossed  the  railroad 
tracks.  "You'll  be  punished  in  school  for  not 
going  today,"  he  said. 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said. 

"But  you  don't  care." 

"No,"  I  said. 

He  glanced  at  me  sharp,  and  then  back  to 
the  road. 

I  said,  "I  mean  I  don't  care  much  about  the 
school  punishment,  but  I'm  sorry  I  upset 
mother.  I'll  try  not  to  upset  her  again." 

"You'd  better  not."  He  spoke  slow  and 
quiet  and  I  knew  he  really  meant  it.  He  turned 
onto  Front  Street.  "Whose  rifle  did  you 
have?" 

"Milo's." 

"Where'd  you  find  the  buck?"  * 
"Up  north  of  Herrod  Brook."  j 
"Did  Milo  help  you  drag  it  out?" 
I  told  him  how  I  dragged  it  out  myself 
and  that  Lew  Clauson  had  come  along  and 
brought  me  back  to  town  and  that  Lew  had 
shot  a  spikehorn. 

My  father  pulled  in  and 
parked  in  front  of  the  hard- 
ware store.  He  got  out  and 
he  didn't  say  anything  so  I 
just  sat  there.  I  watched  him 
go  up  the  sidewalk,  tall  and 
long-legged  and  walking 
easy  the  way  he  does,  and  I 
wondered  if  he  had  anything 
else  on  his  mind  besides  not 
letting  me  have  my  driver's 
license.  Probably.  He  hadn't 
liked  it  when  I  told  him  I  didn't  care  about 
school.  Well,  I  didn't;  but  I  was  sorry  about 
upsetting  my  mother.  I  wondered  if  he  believed 
me.  Probably  not.  I  didn't  care.  I  didn't  care 
if  he  was  mad,  either.  The  little  scared  feeling 
I  had  before  was  all  gone  now. 

There  weren't  many  people  in  the  street.  It 
was  getting  time  for  the  stores  to  close.  A  cou- 
ple of  kids  from  my  class  walked  by. 

This  morning  I'd  already  shot  that  buck 
before  they  even  got  to  school.  I  was  dragging 
it  out  while  they  had  morning  history  and 
algebra  and  science  classes.  Tomorrow  they'd 
know.  It  gave  me  a  good  feeling.  I  sat  there 
thinking  about  it  and  forgot  about  my  father, 
I  didn't  see  him  come  up  until  he  opened 
the  door.  At  first  I  didn't  realize.  It  was  the 
way  he  did  it.  He  passed  me  the  rifle  and  tossed 
a  box  of  shells  on  the  seat  and  slid  in.  He 
dropped  a  stag-handled  hunting  knife  in  a 
leather  case  in  my  lap.  "You'll  need  that  to 
help  skin  it  out,"  he  said.  He  started  the 
engine. 

I  had  a  beautiful,  brand-new  .30-30  rifle  in 
my  hands.  I  was  looking  at  it  and  looking  at 
him  and  couldn't  believe  it.  I  couldn't  even 
say  anything. 

He  looked  around  through  the  rear  win- 
dow and  backed  out.  "I  thought  you'd  need 
that,"  he  said.  "A  man  needs  his  own  rifle. 
It's  no  good  borrowing  another  man's." 

The  street  lights  came  on  as  we  drove  oflf. 
He  looked  over  at  me  and  grinned. 


FUEL  FOR  THE  FLAME 
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would  like  to  get  her  first  impression  of  the 
tropics  by  herself. 

"Pan  American  Flight  Number  Ten.  Will 
passengers  please  follow  me?" 

She  sauntered  across  the  tarmac  to  the  wait- 
ing airplane.  Through  this  window,  she  thought 
as  she  settled  into  her  seat,  /  shall  see  the 
tropics. 

She  felt  limp,  exhausted,  utterly  at  peace. 
She  did  not  crane  her  neck  to  get  her  last 
glimpse  of  England;  she  was  waiting  for  her 
first  glimpse  of  palm  trees. 

The  notice  "No  Smoking.  Fasten  Your 
Seat  Bfi  ts  Please"  flashed  off"  over  the  cabin 
door.  The  captain's  voice  over  the  loud- 
speaker welcomed  them  aboard.  The  steward- 
ess gave  an  exposition  of  how  to  adjust  the 
seat  belt. 

The  cabin  was  barely  half  full  and  the  seat 
beside  hers  was  empty.  She  looked  for  the 


pretty  redhead,  but  did  not  see  her.  Possibly 
she  was  in  the  tourist  section.  The  man  who  ■ 
had  noticed  her  at  the  airport  was  traveling  i 
first  class  too.  He  was  two  rows  in  front.  He  ; 
also  had  a  vacant  seat  beside  him.  /"//  bet  he 
moves  hack  before  long,  she  thought.  She  won- 
dered when  he  would.  Not  too  soon,  sh 
fancied.  He  was  an  old  hand,  therefore  con- 
tent to  bide  his  time.  He  would  probably 
make  contact  during  the  first  stop.  The  first 
stop  was  Rome. 

They  arrived  at  dusk.  The  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  was  circled  with  electric  bulbs;  she- 
could  distinguish  the  dark  oval  of  the  Colos- 1 
seum.  They  had  an  hour's  wait.  In  the  outside  i 
parlor  of  the  powder  room  she  ran  into  the 
pretty  redhead.  "How  are  you  making  out?" 
she  asked. 

"I'm  fine.  You  too?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  184 
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Advertisement 


After  unhappy  results  that  wrecked  health 
and  careers,  movie  stars  have  rejected  dangerous 
fad  diets.  They  now  have  an  easy,  new  way 
to  reduce.  Here's  their  secret. 


WHY 

HOLLYWOOD 
STOPPED 
DIETING 


itunning  new  figure  on  the  Hollywood  scene  — Mamie  Van  Doren,  co-star  of  "Girls'  Town." 


By  VIRGINIA  PALMER 


lov  VE  got  to  reduce!"  How  many  times 
f-Iollywood  stars  have  winced  at  those  words.  .  .  from 
■,he  celluloid  darlings  of  yesteryear  to  the  glamour  dolls 
')f  today! 

Several  months  ago,  when  shapely  Mamie  Van 
Doren  was  in  Italy  filming  a  movie  called  "Sabrina's 
Beautiful  Legs,"  she  overheard  the  director  warn  a 
/oung  actress.  It  was  "take  off  that  weight"  or  else! 

After  the  cameras  stopped  grinding,  a  sympathetic 
iMamie  listened  as  her  tearful  co-worker  cried,  "I'll 
lave  to  starve  myself." 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Mamie.  "That's  what  you 
■ion't  want  to  do."  Then  she  added:  "I've  loved  good 
food  ever  since  my  early  years  on  the  farm.  But  when 
[  came  to  Hollywood,  I  found  I  had  to  curb  my  appe- 
tite to  stay  camera  perfect.  It  wasn't  easy — until  I  dis- 
, covered  these."  And  Mamie  held  up  two  square  can- 
dies. "I've  lost  10  pouiTdS  with  these." 

What  a  lucky  break  for  the  young  actress  that 
Mamie  knew  about  the  amazing  candy  that  helps  you 
^ow  thin.  It  not  only 
saved  the  girl's  figure, 
but  her  movie  con- 
tract, too. 

If  only  stars  of  the 
past  could  have  saved 
the  day  this  easy  way! 
But  the  drastic  steps 
many  "old-timers" 
took  to  lose  weight 
were  enough  to  kill 
:hem— and  sometimes 
lid! 

When  the  edict  was 
"Eight  pounds  off  in 
a  week" — the  torture 
began.  Pummel  tables, 
Epsom  salts,  drugs, 
starvation  diets — 
these  were  the  ex- 
tremes. Why,  the  Virginia  Bruce,  off  for  a  stroll, 
movie  colony  went  knows  exercise  alone  isn't 
wacky  with  freak      enough  to  stay  slim. 


"wonder"  diets  that  often  brought  on  collapse. 

Many  a  reader  will  remember  that  raven-haired 
beauty  of  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  Barbara  La  Marr, 
and  that  belle  of  "Big  Parade"  fame,  Renee  Adoree. 
Tragic  cases  both,  for  it's  been  said  drastic  dieting  led 
to  their  deaths.  The  same  was  true  of  Louis  Wolheim, 
the  hard-boiled  captain  of  "What  Price  Glory." 

Apparently,  in  those  early  days,  a  diet's  effective- 
ness was  judged  by  how  much  punishment  it  inflicted. 
But  Hollywood  has  learned  its  lesson.  Bizarre,  in- 
human fad  diets,  weird  digestion-defying  food  com- 
binations are  part  of  the  past.  Now,  Hollywood  has 
found  a  better,  safer  way  to  lose  weight.  Ask  the  Rory 
Calhouns,  Virginia  Bruce,  the  George  Brents  or  scores 
of  other  Hollywood  celebrities. 

Today's  screen  stars  now  eat  candy.  Oh,  not  ordi- 
nary candy,  but  a  special  low-calorie,  vitamin-and 
mineral-enriched  candy,  called  Ayds.  Taken  as  directed 
before  meals,  it  curbs  the  appetite,  so  you  automati- 
cally eat  less  and  lose  weight  naturally. 

Stunning  example  of  how  well  this  low-calorie  candy 
works  is  Sue  Ladd,  wife  of  screenland's  blue  jean 
Galahad.  Alan  Ladd. 

As  an  ex-actress  and  now  actor's  agent,  Mrs.  Alan 
Ladd  knows  the  importance  of  staying  slim.  But  as  a 
mother,  she  also  knows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  woman  to 
retain  weight  gained  during  child-bearing  years. 

"I'd  recommend  Ayds  to  any  woman  who  wants  to 
take  off  five  or  ten  pounds  or  even  more,"  says  Sue. 
"There  are  no  exercises,  no  special  foods.  Why,  it's 
just  wonderful  not  having  to  prepare  'his'  and  'her' 
meals,  simply  because  one  is  trying  to  take  ofiF  weight." 

Then  smoothing  her  hand  over  her  hip,  she  added: 
"I've  actually  lost  12  pounds." 

Proof  that  this  candy  works  as  well  for  men  as  for 
women  is  the  case  of  Rory  Calhoun.  Before  the  filming 
of  his  new  TV  series,  Rory  decided  to  trim  down  a  bit. 
And  his  lovely  spouse,  Lita  Baron,  joined  him. 

"It's  so  much  easier  to  reduce  together — especially 
on  the  Ayds  Plan,"  remarked  Lita  to  another  couple. 
Rory  took  the«vanilla  caramel  Ayds  and  Lita  the  fudgy 
chocolate  kind.  And  both  reported  success! 

News  of  this  reducing-plan  candy  reached  the  cinema 


city  via  an  article  in  Coronet  magazine.  Based  on  a 
report  in  a  leading  medical  journal,  it  revealed  that 
the  candy  works  on  an  entirely  different  principle 
from  anything  in  the  past.  Neither  "pill"  nor  "drug," 
it's  what  is  known  as  an  "appetite  deterrent." 

A  look  at  the  medical  journal  report  disclosed  that 
a  clinical  investigation  had  been  made  at  a  famous 
Boston  medical  center  to  determine  the  value  of 
"appetite  deterrents"  in  achieving  weight  loss. 

Leading  weight-reducing  products,  plus  a  strict  diet 
alone,  were  tested  among  240  overweight  men  and 
women.  And  the  results  were  astonishing!  The  doctors 
discovered  that  those  taking  Ayds  lost  the  most  weight 
— almost  three  times  as  much  as  those  on  the  rigid  diet 
alone.  What's  more,  they  suffered  no  hunger  pangs, 
sleeplessness,  or  nervous  jitters.  It  might  be  said,  it's 
"just  what  the  doctor  ordered"  for  movieland. 

As  attractive  Virginia  Bruce  remarked:  "I  remember 
when  I  wouldn't  have  dared  eat  strawberry  shortcake 
at  filming  time.  I  stuck  strictly  to  salads." 

Then  glancing  in  a  mirror,  she  added:  "But  now  I 
know  the  real  secret  of  losing  weight  is  appetite  con- 
trol. I've  lost  9  pounds  on  the  Ayds  Plan." 

For  any  fans  who  want  to  follow  the  stars  to  slim- 
ness,  see  your  doctor  before  reducing  and  have  him 
write  to  Campana,  Box  MD,  Batavia,  111.  for  the 
Medical  Journal  Report  on  Ayds.  Then  just  pick  up  a 
box  of  Ayds  (regular  vanilla  caramel  or  new  chocolate 
fudge-type)  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 


Sue  Ladd,  shown  with  husband  Alan  Ladd.  has  discovered 
the  easy,  safe  way  to  lose  weight.  She  says,  "  I've  actually 
lost  12  pounds."  ©  1959  Campana  Co. 
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"I'm  too  excited  not  to  be.  It's  my  first  long 
flight." 

"It  isn't  mine.  I've  been  to  Iran.  My  fa- 
ther's in  oil.  I'm  going  out  to  join  him." 
"Where's  he?" 
"Karak." 

"That's  where  I'm  going." 

"Oh,  good.  Then  we'll  be  meeting." 

When  she  came  back  into  the  main  hall, 
Annetta  encountered,  as  she  had  expected,  the 
man  who  had  stared  at  her  in  the  airport.  She 
had  to  pass  close  by  him  and  he  smiled  at  her. 

"These  stops,"  he  said,  "are  the  problems  of 
air  travel.  How  to  fill  in  that  hour.  If  one  eats, 


one  spoils  one's  appetite  for  the  meals  on 
board.  If  one  buys  things  one  doesn't  want, 
one  clutters  up  one's  luggage.  But  this  is  a 
good  airport,  for  a  man,"  he  added.  "There 
are  no  ties  like  Italian  ones." 

He  had  a  warm,  agreeable,  slightly  husky 
voice.  He  was  wearing  a  lightweight  suit,  dark 
with  a  fleck  of  gray,  a  suit  that  you  could  wear 
in  London  but  which  would  not  seem  wrong  in 
the  country.  He  was  unmistakably  English,  the 
kind  of  man  who  had  a  great  deal  of  success 
with  women,  and  found  it  easy  therefore  to  be 
kind  to  them.  He  would  not  take  out  on  a 
woman  who  was  fond  of  him  the  slights  he'd 
received  from  women  who  had  rejected  him. 


"You  are,  aren't  you,  who  I  think  you  are?" 
he  said. 

"I'm  Annetta  Marsh." 

"I  guessed  as  much.  Let's  have  a  drink  to 
wish  you  luck.  They're  on  the  house.  We 
might  as  well  let  the  house  do  us  well." 

Her  engagement  had  been  widely  para- 
graphed and  her  photograph  had  appeared  in 
practically  every  paper,  but,  even  so,  she  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  she  was  someone  who 
would  be  recognized  by  strangers.  /  wonder  if 
that  English  girl's  heard  of  me,  she  thought. 

Back  on  the  plane,  she  found  the  seat  be- 
side her  was  still  unoccupied,  but  not  the 
one  beside  the  handsome  Englishman.  She 
noticed,  however,  that  he  had  changed  his 
place,  giving  up  his  window  seat  to  a  large 
middle-aged  woman.  After  dinner  he  moved 
across  to  her. 

"May  I  sit  beside  you  while  I  drink?"  he 
asked. 

"Of  course." 

"Are  you  having  anything?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'll  probably  have  a 
glass  of  milk  before  1  go  to  sleep." 

"When  you  ask  for  that  glass  of  milk,  I'll  go 
back  to  my  own  seat." 

"1  see  you've  changed  it." 

"I  prefer  the  aisle.  I  don't  like  pushing  past 
people.  I  like  moving  about  when  I'm  in  a 
plane."  He  said  it  with  an  undertone  of  sec- 
ond meaning,  as  though  he  was  really  saying, 
"I  wanted  to  be  nearer  to  you."  He  stretched 
himself  back  in  his  seat.  "You've  an  exciting 
time  ahead.  Karak's  unique,"  he  said. 

"In  what  way  unique?" 

"You  probably  know  the  answer  to  that 
better  than  I  do." 

"Apart  from  my  future  husband,  I've  not 
met  a  soul  who's  been  there." 

"No?  Well" — he  hesitated — "I  don't  want 
to  give  a  lecture,  but  it's  a  curious  place.  It's 
not  a  colony;  it  isn't  a  protectorate.  Look  at 
what  happened  in  the  war.  The  king  sent  away 
all  the  British  and  then  declared  himself  a 
neutral.  There  was  nothing  for  the  Japs  to  do 
when  they  arrived.  The  place  had  no  strategic 
use  for  them,  with  Java  and  Malaya  held.  It 
lay  as  much  outside  the  war  as  Switzerland. 
Karak  "  He  explained. 

It  was  a  long  explanation,  yet  it  was  not 
boring.  He  interjected  into  his  talk  phrases  like 
"1  think  you'll  find"  or  "I  don't  know  how 
you  feel  on  a  point  like  this."  His  voice  was 
warm  and  soothing.  It  was  very  calming  to  be 
flying  through  the  night,  with  blackness  all 
around  you,  with  the  engines  purring  and  the 
cabin  silent,  and  this  strong,  firm  voice  beside 
her. 

"You've  been  to  Karak  yourself,  haven't 
you?"  she  asked. 

"Only  for  a  day  or  two.  I  had  a  week  to  put 
in  and  I  was  curious  to  see  it,  but  it  isn't  in  my 
parish." 

This  man  seemed  neutral,  impartial,  inter- 
ested, ready  to  be  helpful.  She  wished  that  he 
were  coming  to  Karak.  She  would  like,  after 
she  had  been  there  a  couple  of  months,  to 
compare  notes  with  him. 

"Is  there  no  chance  of  your  coming  to 
Karak  this  time?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  not— none  at  all." 

The  next  stop  was  Damascus.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  them  it  was  Damascus.  There 
were  flatness  and  dry  heat,  and  a  trim  airline 
hostess,  with  a  French  accent  and  a  skin  that 
was  slightly  dark;  there  were  dark,  shuffling 
figures,  with  long-skirted  robes,  and  round 
their  heads  long  black-and-white  handker- 
chiefs held  in  place  by  black  corded  crowns. 
The  passengers  were  conducted  to  a  large 
barracklike  building.  The  reception  hall  was 
up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"Breakfast  will  be  served  right  away,"  the 
air  hostess  said. 

In  the  powder  room  Annetta  once  again  met 
the  red-haired  English  girl.  "Do  you  feel  like 
bacon  and  eggs  at  this  hour?"  she  asked. 

"The  very  idea  of  it  makes  me  sick." 

"Let's  get  ourselves  some  coflTee  and  sit  on  a 
settee." 

She  took  a  longer  look  now  at  the  English 
girl.  Yes,  she  was  very  pretty,  with  a  pale  skin 
and  regular,  rounded  features.  She  looked 
tired,  and  when  you  are  very  young  tiredness 
enhances  prettiness.  She  had  a  good  figure  and 
moved  easily. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN,- 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,"  she  said. 

The  girl  shrugged.  "There's  not  much  to 
tell.  Daddy  and  mummie  got  divorced. 
Mummie  remarried.  After  a  while  daddy  did 
as  well.  I  stayed  with  mummie,  because  of 
schooling,  then  my  stepfather  died  in  a  car 
smash.  Everyone  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  if  I  came  out  here." 

"How  long  is  it  since  you've  seen  your 
father?" 

"Four  years.  I  was  abroad,  in  Switzerland, 
at  a  finishing  school." 

Annetta  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  "You've 
quite  a  problem  waiting  for  you,  in  fact?" 
"I  guess  I  have." 

"So've  I.  I'm  going  to  be  married." 
"You  are?  Then— oh,  but  you  can't  be. 
Don't  tell  me  that  you  are — you  are  really?" 
"Of  course  I  am." 

"Heavens!"  Shelagh  Keable  stared  at  her 
awe-struck  "T  o  think  that  I've  been  talking  flj) ' 
someone  who's  going  to  be  a  real  princessi' ! 

Annetta  laughed.  "I  don't  think  that  there  is ; 
any  such  thing  as  a  real  princess  outside' 
England."  ' 

"Pan  American  Flight  Ten,  for  Karachi, 
Delhi    Singapore,   Hong    Kong,  Tokyo,",' 
the  loud-speaker  was  announcing.  "Will  all' 
passengers  proceed  to  the  aircraft,  please." 

Annetta  rose  to  her  feet.  As  she  crossed  the 
hall  toward  the  stairway  she  saw  her  hand-' 
some  fellow  passenger  swing  his  legs  over  the' 
stool  behind  the  bar.  He  had  made  no  attempt 
to  contact  her  during  their  stay  in  Damascus. 
He  was  an  old  campaigner.  /  wonder  who  he 
is,  she  thought. 

Shelagh  had  an  outside  seat.  She  had  slept 
between  Ro  .ie  and  Damascus.  She  was  ver>| 
wide  awake.  Her  mind  was  racing.  Yes,  she'd'^ 
a  problem  awaiting  her,  all  right.  But  she  wa^ 
not  letting  it  worry  her.  From  the  start  her  lit  ' 
had  been  uprooted.  She  had  been  bom  ii 
Burma,  but  her  first  memories  were  of  Eng- 
land. Evacuated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  accept  war  as 
normal;  the  changes  that  made  older  children 
appreciate  the  fact  of  war — rationing  and  the 
blackout — were  not  changes  to  her.  She  had 
accepted  all  that  as  the  framework  of  ex- 
istence. 

She  had  known  she  had  a  father  who 
worked  for  an  oil  company  called  "Pearl"  and 
that  he  was  working  in  Abadan:  a  place  that^ 
had  been  pointed  out  to  her  on  the  map.  It. 
was  because  of  the  war  that  she  was  not  with 
him. 

Suddenly  the  war  was  over  and  she  was 
taken  out  to  the  Middle  East  to  join  her  fa- 
ther. A  few  years  later  she  was  sent  back  to 
school  in  England.  Then  there  had  been  thatj 
evening  when  her  mother  had  taken  so  muchi 
longer  than  usual  tucking  her  up,  then  sud- 
denly, in  a  changed  voice,  had  said,  "Darling  ! 
I've  got  some  news  that  may  make  you  un- 
happy. Please  try  to  understand,  but  your  fa 
ther  and  I  are  going  to  get  divorced  and  Tn. 
going  to  marry  Frank  Mabon." 

She  blinked,  not  fully  grasping  what  hati 
been  said  to  her  then  sat  up.  "Am  I  going 
back  to  Abadan  right  away?" 

"Of  course  not.  You're  staying  here  with 
me." 

At  school  next  term  she  had  joined  "Tlu 
Chosen,"  the  secret  society  of  girls  whost 
parents  had  been  divorced.  Not  every  appli- 
cant was  elected  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  bi. 
long.  Her  father's  weekly  letters  and  her  fori  ' 
nightly  answers  had  been  a  part  of  her  schod', 
routine  like  a  lesson.  'j 

Now  there  was  to  be  another  change. 

Karak:  what  would  it  be  like?  How  wouWj 
she  strike  her  new  acquaintances?  How  wouWj 
she  get  on  with  Barbara?  She  was  only  a  few, 
years  older  than  herself.  Fancy  daddy  marr^ 
ing  somebody  like  that.  She  remembered  her 
father  as  a  large,  bulky  figure,  coming  in  tc 
kiss  her  in  the  morning  before  he  went  to 
work.  Would  he  look  very  diflerent  now? 
Four  years  was  a  long  time. 

She  felt  nervous,  but  excited.  Karak  would 
be  a  challenge. 

Dawn  had  broken.  Breakfast  had  beenj ' 
.served  and  cleared  away.  The  handsome  Eng-| 
lishman  crossed  the  aisle  again.  "Had  a  goinl 
sleep?"  he  said  to  Annetta. 
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A  CELEBRITY 
known  to  ma 
is  glad  he  do 


A  broken  one." 

That's  what  everybody  says  about  sleeping 
i  in  airplane,  but  every  time  I  looked  round 
you,  you  were  sleeping  soundly.  I  envied 
I." 

ie  might  be  envying  her,  but  he  himself 
l|ked  as  spruce  as  an  advertisement  for  an 
;tric  shaver. 

Are  you  going  to  be  long  in  Singapore?" 
;  netta  asked. 

I  don't  expect  to  be." 

But  you've  been  there  before,  of  course." 

ie  smiled  at  that.  "I'm  forty  now,"  he  said. 
\:ame  out  first  when  I  was  twenty,  before  the 
S  Dnd  war;  at  the  end  of  the  Maugham  era, 
t  t's  to  say.  In  those  days,  when  a  man  came 
[  by  ship  he  was  not  saying  good-by  to  his 
chntry  for  five  years,  he  was  saying  good-by 
tiit  for  life.  He  returned  to  his  home  as  a 
5  :nger,  and  when  he  married  he  brought  his 
s ;  out  to  a  way  of  life  altogether  different 
f  n  his  own.  Airplanes  have  altered  that— 
a  ilanes  and  air  conditioning,  and  inciden- 
t  y  the  cost  of  living.  Because  of  airplanes, 
f  ents  are  not  separated  from  their  children; 
c  dren  can  be  flown  home  every  year  from 
5  Dol .  mothers  can  be  flown  back  to  their 
c  drcn.  You  can  get  an  answer  to  a  letter 
V  lin  six  days.  It  used  to  be  three  months." 

"hey  were  now  high  above  the  desert— be- 
t.:en  Syria  and  Pakistan.  "Tell  me  about 
^  irself,"  she  said.  "Are  you  going  out  for 
l.g?" 

Three  months,  six  months — I'm  not  sure." 

Are  you  in  business  or  are  you  working  for 
L  gmernment?" 

Boih.  With  income  tax  at  its  present 
-  ^ht,  everyone  is  working  for  the  govem- 
r  It  indirectly;  and  with 
>  many  things  state-con- 
t  leu,  even  private  busi- 
n  s  has  to  form  a  kind  of 
p  tnership  with  the  govem- 
n  It." 

'  But  you  must  be  em- 
p  yed  by  someone." 
I'd  call  myself  self-em- 

p  yed." 

V  ou  must  employ  your-  —  ^=  ~  " 
i  \cry  profitably  if  you 
:  atVord  to  travel  in  this  kind  of  style." 
'le  laughed.  "There  are  two  kinds  of  money 
Divadays,  the  kind  on  which  one  pays  taxes 
jii  the  kind  one  doesn't.  The  professional 
C  ses  have  been  pauperized.  So  have  the 
r  /V/  V— who  are  quickly  liquidating  them- 
i  es  by  cutting  into  capital.  There  is  a  new 
p'  ilcged  society,  the  aristocracy  of  the  ex- 
p  se  account.  I've  had  the  good  sense  to  ally 
niielf  with  it." 

■  Are  you  someone  I  should  have  heard  of?" 

le  shook  his  head.  "Expense-account  op- 
B;ors,  if  they  are  wise,  remain  anonymous. 
T;y  don't  want  to  call  attention  to  them- 
S  es.  I've  even  got  the  kind  of  name  that  no- 
t  ly  remembers,  Francis  Reynolds." 

.le  spoke  lightly,  casually,  as  though  he  did 

0  take  himself  seriously,  yet  she  was  sure 
1 1  under  his  banter  he  was  calculating  and 
c  Id  be  ruthless.  //  /  had  met  him  six  months 
a ,  she  thought,  I'd  have  bean  wondering  if  he 
*•  married,  wondering  how  I  could  discover 
*  'wut  putting  a  direct  question,  hoping  for  the 
t  isatlantic  answer  "Fm  between  wives."  Be- 
c  se  he  wasn't  the  kind  of  man  to  reach  forty 
?  nout  marrying. 

Ah,  but  here  come  the  cocktails,"  he  was 
s  ing.  "I  must  get  back  to  my  own  seat." 

Ilarachi  is  the  great  junction  in  air  travel  to 
if  Far  East.  Every  line  stops  there;  on  half 
t  trips  the  traveler  changes  planes.  Each  air- 

1  has  built  a  comfortable  rest  house  for  its 
f  sengers,  but  the  accommodation  provided 
t  he  Pakistani  authorities  is  among  the  drab- 
1 1  in  the  world.  The  sitting  room,  opening  on 
t  the  airport,  is  furnished  with  hard  long 
s  ees.  Armetta  sat  beside  Francis  Reynolds, 
«  ting  for  the  flight  to  be  announced. 

It's  squalid,  yet  it's  dramatic,  too,"  he  said. 
'  lere's  a  Pan  American  flight  starting  for 
I  f/  York;  there's  a  B.O.A.C.  plane  with  con- 
t  tions  for  Rhodesia ;  there's  a  French  plane 
I  ind  for  Tokyo.  We're  here  for  a  brief  mo- 
f  nt,  under  orders  from  the  same  loud- 
saker;  if  a  bomb  were  to  drop  upon  this 
I  Iding,  we'd  all  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb; 
)  in  a\}  our  lifetime  we've  never  been  in  the 


same  room  before,  we'll  never  be  in  the  same 
room  again.  Have  you  read  The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey?  This  makes  me  think  of  that." 

He  paused.  The  tone  of  his  voice  changed, 
grew  deeper.  "I've  traveled  so  much  in  planes, 
during  these  last  few  years.  I've  so  often 
thought  of  the  strange  meetings  that  must  take 
place;  of  the  sudden  affinities  between  stran- 
gers, who  are  together  for  six,  eight,  eleven 
hours.  How  often  one  is  prevented  from  yield- 
ing to  the  moment's  caprice  by  the  knowledge 
that  one  is  creating  an  awkward  situation  for 
oneself.  Haven't  we  all  thought  how  wonderful 
to  meet  for  three  or  four  days  in  some  beach 
hotel  somebody  who  attracts  us  and  whom 
we'll  never  see  again?  How  often  in  a  lifetime 
does  one  get  that  chance?"  he  said.  "And 
how  foolish  one  would  be  to  miss  it  if  that 
chance  came.  I  should  think  one  is  as  likely 
to  find  it  in  an  airport  like  Karachi  as  any- 
where in  the  world." 

Pan  American  Flight  Ten  for  Delhi, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo.  All  passengers 
aboard,  please." 

He  rose,  looking  round  him,  then  he 
laughed.  "Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
everybody  in  this  room,  1  should  doubt  if  any- 
thing like  that  had  happened  here  during  the 
last  twenty  hours.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "are 
you  going  to  be  met  in  Singapore?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Then  why  don't  you  let  me  show  you 
round  in  the  late  afternoon?  We  could  have 
dinner  afterward." 

"That  sounds  very  pleasant.  Thank  you." 
He   gave   his   invitation   casually,  then 
changed  the  subject.  "Singapore  is  a  free  port. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any- 
thing, I  should  buy  it  there." 


one  who  is 
ny  persons  he 
esn't  Icnow. 

H.  L.  MENCKEN 


Shelagh  had  lost  all  sense 
of  time.  She  slept  at  un- 
likely periods.  Her  waking 
and  her  sleeping  bore  no 
relation  to  the  clock.  When 
she  emplaned  in  Delhi,  she 
I  _      _  thought.  Two  A.M.  Two  days 

ago  that  was  ten  p.m.  for 
me.  It  still  is  ten  p.m.  for  all 
my  friends.  Far  too  early  for  bed,  hut  I  suppose  I 
must  make  the  effort. 

Sleep  slowly  came  to  her:  barely  ninety 
minutes  before  daylight  woke  her.  She  blinked 
and  pulled  back  the  curtains.  The  sea  below 
was  calm;  a  long  unbroken  stretch  without  a 
ship  in  sight.  The  sky  was  a  pallid  blue,  lighter 
than  the  water.  There  was  not  a  cloud,  not 
even  on  the  horizon's  rim.  She  had  barely 
slept,  but  she  felt  refreshed.  She  walked  down 
the  aisle  to  fix  her  face  and  returned  with  what 
was  almost  an  appetite  for  breakfast. 

In  the  first-class  section  Francis  Reynolds 
moved  into  the  seat  next  to  Annetta. 

"This  is  a  day  that  you'll  remember  all  your 
life,"  he  said. 

"My  first  sight  of  the  tropics." 

"Yes;  and,  more  than  that,  your  last  day  of 
freedom." 

"You  sound  as  though  I  was  going  into  a 
prison." 

"Marriage  is  a  prison.  No,  it's  not  that,  it's 
a  glass  cage.  That's  not  my  simile;  it's  E.  M. 
Forster's.  He  said  that  married  people  look 
like  everybody  else  behind  their  glass,  but  you 
can't  tell  what  air  they  are  breathing.  For  the 
last  few  years  you've  enjoyed  complete  free- 
dom, answerable  to  nobody,  making  your  own 
decisions.  From  now  on,  it'll  be  different." 

"You  don't  make  marriage  sound  at- 
tractive." 

"Don't  I?  It  isn't  what  I  meant  to  say.  I'll 
quote  from  another  author,  Michael  Arlen. 
He  said  that  freedom  is  a  very  lonely  thing.  It 
means  that  no  one  wants  you  for  their  own. 
You'll  be  happier  the  way  it's  going  to  be  for 
you,  but  a  certain  kind  of  freedom  will  be  over 
for  you  when  you  land  tomorrow  morning." 

She  knew  what  he  was  saying:  "This  is  your 
last  chance."  For  the  last  day  and  a  half  he 
had  been  conducting  his  own  special  court- 
ship, with  a  casual  phrase  dropped  here  and 
there,  letting  time  do  his  work  for  him,  leav- 
ing her  to  brood  over  his  suggestions.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  aff"ord  to  wait. 

"In  fifteen  minutes  we  shall  be  landing  in 
Singapore.  Fasten  your  seat  belts,  please." 


Through  the  window  she  could  see  the 
northern  hills  of  the  peninsula  along  a  stretch 
of  forest.  Were  they  rubber  trees?  she  won- 
dered. The  plane  circled  as  it  lowered.  She 
could  see  the  beach  and  the  palm  trees;  the 
large  villas  and  broad  avenues.  There  were  a 
golf  course  and  several  cricket  fields.  There 
was  a  wide  boulevard  along  the  water.  This 
was  the  tropics.  The  plane  bumped  onto  the 
runway,  taxied,  came  to  a  halt. 

"I'm  being  met,"  said  Francis  Reynolds. 
"I'll  call  for  you  at  half  past  four." 

The  glare  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  her. 
She  winced  as  the  sun  beat  up  off"  the  asphalt. 
Why  had  no  one  warned  her  about  sun- 


glasses? She  followed  the  air  hostess  in  a  daze. 
A  European  in  a  white  suit  came  out  to  meet 
Francis  Reynolds.  There  was  a  warm  hand- 
shake and  he  led  Reynolds  ahead  of  the  others. 
V.I. P.  treatment,  Annetta  supposed.  He  would 
be  hurried  through  customs,  and  a  limousine 
would  be  waiting  at  the  entrance.  But  he  found 
time  to  turn  and  wave  to  her.  She  was  glad  of 
that.  He  knew  how  to  play  his  cards. 

Shelagh  Keable  was  at  her  side.  An  air 
hostess  was  at  their  elbow. 

"Miss  Keable.  Miss  Marsh.  We've  booked 
you  at  the  Raffles  Hotel.  Your  car  will  leave 
tomorrow  at  nine  a.m.  Malayan  Airways  will 
contact  you  if  there  is  any  change  of  plan." 


For  a  cozy 
Christmas . . . 
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The  customs  formalities  were  mercifully 
brief.  A  limousine  awaited  them.  The  two 
young  women  were  alone  in  it.  They  did  not 
speak.  They  were  too  occupied  with  what  lay 
outside.  It  was  like  a  film  and  yet  it  was  not. 
There  had  been  the  vast  airport  adorned  with 
every  twentieth-century  gadget.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  there  was  a  village  under  the  palms 
where  the  dark-skinned  children  were  frolick- 
ing in  seminudity.  Then  there  was  a  collection 
of  trim  suburban  bungalows;  fast  long  Amer- 
ican cars  purred  along  the  road;  coolies  were 
pedaling  their  trishas;  there  was  an  impressive 
bridge;  then  once  again  a  haphazard  con- 
glomeration of  straw-roofed  huts.  Strange 


odors  struck  the  nostrils,  pungent,  exotic,  not 
unpleasant.  There  was  a  sudden  whitf  of  gar- 
denias, then  suddenly  they  were  on  the  out- 
skirts of  an  impressive,  modern  city  with  high 
white  buildings,  and  church  spires  and  Union 
Jacks,  and  they  swung  out  of  the  sea-front 
road  into  the  courtyard  of  a  hotel.  So  this  was 
the  Raffles. 

An  impressive  commissionaire  helped  them 
to  the  reception  desk.  The  short,  dapper,  dark- 
skinned  man  behind  the  desk  welcomed  them 
with  an  apology:  "Ladies,  this  is  what  has 
happened.  A  K.L.M.  flight  has  been  delayed. 
The  rooms  we  had  intended  for  you  have  not 
been  vacated.  If  you  care  to  wait . . .  but  it  may 


be  a  question  of  four  hours.  What  1  would 
suggest — I  expect  you  would  like  to  bathe  and 
change  after  your  journey — if  you  would  not 
mind  sharing  a  room,  it  is  only  for  a  few 
hours." 

Shelagh  looked  inquiringly  at  Annetta. 

"I  think  so,  don't  you?"  Annetta  said. 

Their  main  luggage  had  been  checked 
straight  through  to  Karak.  They  had  only 
their  night  cases  with  them.  "Let's  toss  for  the 
first  bath,"  Annetta  said.  Annetta  won. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  bathroom,  she 
found  a  large  vase  of  roses.  There  was  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  her.  On  the  card  was 
written :  "You  made  my  trip  for  me.  I'm  so 


looking  forward  to  this  evening.  F.  R."  Hi 
did  not  miss  a  trick. 

"Have  you  any  plans?"  she  called  througl 
the  bathroom  door.  "Is  there  anything  yoi 
particularly  want  to  do?  If  there  isn't,  W' 
might  do  some  shopping  and  leave  the  sight 
seeing  till  it's  cooler." 

The  Raffles  was  a  city  in  itself.  It  had  thre 
different  restaurants.  It  had  a  large  danc 
hall/cocktail  lounge.  It  had  a  barber's;  it  hai 
a  curio  shop,  a  jeweler's.  There  were  tw^ 
tailors.  You  could  buy  any  article  of  clothinj 

They  went  from  store  to  store,  testing 
terial  and  prices.  "I'll  tell  you  what  we  mus 
get,"  Annetta  said.  "Jade  earrings.  They'i 
bring  out  the  color  in  your  hair." 

"Won't  they  be  terribly  expensive?" 

"Let's  bargain.  In  the  East  you  can  alway 
bargain." 

Bargaining  got  them  finally  a  pair  for  tei 
pounds.  The  jade  was  probably  not  v#r 
good,  Annetta  suspected,  but  a  man  woUl 
not  know  that.  He  would  only  notice  the  gree 
against  the  red  and  the  pale  cheeks.  Tired  ani 
a  little  drunk  with  shopping,  they  went  back  ti 
the  hotel  lobby. 

Two  single  rooms  were  vacant  now,  the 
were  informed.  They  looked  at  each  other  ir 
terrogatively.  They  were  relaxed  and  cozy  a 
they  were.  They  could  not  be  bothered  to  g( 
packed  again. 

Annetta  was  still  asleep  when  the  telephon 
rang  beside  her  bed.  "It's  me.  I'm  here.  It 
half  past  four."  ' 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  think  wher 
she  was,  or  who  was  speaking.  Then  she  sa^ 
the  vase  of  roses  and  remembered.  "Fr 
sorry,  I've  overslept.  And  listen,  I'm  with  a; 
English  girl.  She's  going  to  Karak  too.  Yoj 
wouldn't  mind  her  joining  us?"  ! 

"Of  course  not.  I'll  be  in  the  lobby.  Don; 
take  too  long,  though;  it  gets  dark  at  six."  I 

He  had  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  he  n 
plied,  but  his  voice,  when  he  did,  was  as  ligl 
and  casual  as  before.  When  he  rose  to  gret 
them  in  the  lobby  there  was  in  his  welcome  n 
suggestion  of  aggrieved  irritation. 

"This  is  Shelagh  Keable.  Her  father  runs  tf 
oil  camp  in  Karak." 

"Keable,  Keable  .  .  .  now  wasn't  he  j 
Abadan?" 

"Yes,  just  after  the  war.  I  was  there  too."  ' 

"You  were?  I  can't  say  that  I  remembi 
you.  I  don't  think  I  met  your  mother,  but  yoi 
father,  yes,  I  remember  him  quite  distinctl; 
You  didn't  get  your  red  hair  from  him." 

"That's  from  my  mother." 

"A  lucky  legacy;  and  how  well  those  jaci 
earrings  go  with  it."  i 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  Shelagh?"  \ 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  inquiringl 
Annetta  explained.  He  laughed.  "What  evei 
young  girl  needs  is  the  advice  of  a  womr 
who's  attractive  to  men  and  knows  why  si 
attracts  them.  You're  lucky.  Miss  Keable 
He  said  it  friendlily.  There  was  no  implicatic 
of  ill  will.  "Let's  be  on  our  way." 

He  had  a  chauffeur-driven  convertib! 
They  drove  slowly  along  the  water  front,  pa 
the  cricket  field  and  the  courts  of  justic 
round  the  pier,  into  the  business  section  wi 
its  banks  and  offices.  There  had  been  a  show 
of  rain  twenty  minutes  earlier  and  the  roadw: 
glistened  in  the  evening  light.  The  pavemen 
were  crowded  with  a  variegated  collection 
Tamils,  Malays,  Chinese,  Europeans. 

The  car  swung  right,  into  the  Chinese  se 
tion.  They  crossed  a  river.  "This  is  where  \ 
get  out,"  he  said.  ' 

They  stood  on  the  bridge  looking  down.| 
the  curving  river,  with  the  sampans  mooE 
one  against  another  against  the  sides.  "B 
river  was  broad;  the  houses  flanking  it  we 
low,  brick-built  with  tiled  roofs,  and  Chii^ 
signs  hanging  outside.  There  was  incessa 
activity  along  the  river  front;  barges  were! 
ing  loaded,  barges  were  chunking  their  w 
slowly  to  the  sea.  The  curve  of  the  river  ma 
it  beautiful  in  the  same  way  that  the  old  R 
gent  Street  of  Victorian  London  was  beautifi 
a  perfect  symmetry  of  design,  with  its  h< 
mony  of  breadth  and  height  embellished 
the  Chinese  signs,  the  sampans,  the  activity 
river  life. 

"We'll  take  a  stroll,"  he  said. 


Only  Phiico  gives  you 
all  the  joys  of  a  combination 
for  the  price  of  a  washer  alone! 


FITS  ANYWHERE  A  WASHER  WfLLI  Only 
26Vi  inches  wide.  You  can  put  it  in  the 
kitchen,  bath  —or  right  whore  V"^'  washer 
is  now.  It  runs  so  quietly  you'll  hardly  know 
It's  there.  Ideal  for  upstairs  use. 


■«     It's  a  washer 

It's  a  dryer... 
Its  two  in  one 


AUTOMATIC  BLEACHING.  Simply  load 
the  dispenser,  and  it  adds  bleach  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  time  for  snow-hright 
results.  A;itomatically  adds  rinse  condi- 
tioner, too,  for  softer,  fluffier  clothes. 


WASHES  AND  DRIES  IN  AS  LITTLE  AS 
AN  HOUR.  The  Dunmatic  automatically 
washes  and  dries  while  you  eat  lunch  or 
shop.  Full  8-lb.  capacity.  Flexible  controls 
also  let  you  wash  0f)ly  or  dry  only. 


TROUBLE-FREE  PERFORMANCE.  Deal- 
ers' records  show  the  Duomatic  is  even 
more  dependable  than  washer  and  dryer 
pairs.  Every  part  must  pass  "life"  tests 
equal  to  ten  years'  use. 


AVAILABLE  IN  GAS  OR  ELECTRIC 


MODEL  CE-704 


WASH  'N'  WEAR  CYCLE,  Just  set  con- 
trols, and  wash  'n'  wear  gets  luxurious 
care.  Fresh-air  tumbling  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  cycle  cools  wrinkles  out,  makes  syn- 
thetics perky  and  pressed-looking. 


YOU'LL  NEVER  TOUCH  "WET  WASH"  AGAIN! 

The  new  Philco-Bendix  Duomatic  does  the 
whole  laundry  job  for  you,  in  one  continuous, 
automatic  operation.  No  more  time  wasted  haul- 
ing soggy  wet  loads  to  the  clothesline,  or  from 
one  machine  to  the  other.  No  more  tedious 
"washer- watching."  Simply  toss  in  the  soiled 
clothes  ...  set  the  dials  .  .  .  and  walk  away  from 
washday!  Better  see  your  Phiico  dealer  today! 


LIKE  BUYING  A  WASHER  AND  GETTING 

A  DRYER  FREE!  No  wonder  more  women 
own  Duomatics  than  all  other  washer- 
dryers  combined.  See  your  Phiico  dealer 
before  you  do  another  wash. 


1960  PHILCO-BENDIX  DUOMATIC 


COMBINATION 
WASHER-DRYER 


OVEMBER,  1959 
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They  turned  away  from  the  river  front,  into 

broad  street  lined  with  stalls. 

"Is  this  market  day?"  Annetta  asked. 

"No,  it's  always  like  this.  It's  how  they  like 

lOpping." 

He  took  them  into  a  Chinese  temple.  It  was 
irk,  with  carved  woodwork,  fragrant  with 
ss  sticks.  The  gold  image  of  a  Buddha  glim- 
ered  through  the  dusk.  They  took  their 
loes  off  in  the  doorway.  From  behind  a  long 
ire  table  a  Chinese  woman  offered  them  a 
lall  quiverful  of  wooden  spills.  "You  shake 
F  till  one  comes  out,"  she  told  them.  "That's 
Hir  fortune."  To  both  of  them,  the  fates 
oiiiised  kindly  peradventures. 
"We'll  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
)w,"  he  said. 

They  drove  out  of  the  town,  into  the  resi- 
intial  section.  Bungalows  with  wide  verandas 
3od  back  from  the  roadway  along  gentle 
)pes.  Most  of  the  gardens  were  small,  but 
ey  were  bright  with  crotons,  poinsettias, 
biscus.  The  air  was  scented  with  the  small 
lite  flower  that  is  given  a  different  name  in 
ery  country,  that  here  was  nicknamed 
-lower  of  the  Night." 

"We're  going  to  the  country  club,"  he  said. 
The  club  was  an  adjunct  to  the  golf  course; 
was  long  and  low,  with  a  broad  veranda 
:ing  the  eighteenth  green.  The  fairways 
)und  their  way  through  the  jimgle  from 
lich  they  had  been  reclaimed.  The  brilliant 
Dssom  of  the  poi  tree  stood  out  in  primrose 
How  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
Ims  and  mangoes.  They  went  onto  the 
•race. 

'it  was  just  after  six  and  the  swift  equatorial 
ght  was  falling.  A  final  foursome  was  coming 
er  the  crest  of  the  hill  toward  the  green; 


there  were  two  Western  women,  a  Western 
man  and  a  Chinese. 

"There's  no  racial  difference  here,"  he  said. 

"Is  there  any  in  Karak?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "There  are  many  mixed 
marriages  and  they  work  out  as  well  as  any 
marriages;  on  the  whole,  rather  better.  Each 
partner  is  resolved  to  make  a  success  of  it;  be- 
cause there  is  usually  a  little  opposition  at  the 
start,  they  try  harder  to  prove  they  were  right." 

The  terrace  was  crowded.  The  club  had  been 
founded  under  British  auspices,  but  there  were 
as  many  Chinese  here  as  there  were  Western- 
ers. Frequently  Chinese  and  Westerners  were 
seated  together  over  their  beers,  their  Tom 
Collinses  or  their  Coca-Colas. 

"You  can  consider  yourself  very  lucky,  Miss 
Keable,  in  going  out  to  Karak  instead  of  to  the 
Middle  East." 

He  clapped  his  hands.  "Boy,"  he  called. 

The  suddenness  with  which  night  fell  aston- 
ished Annetta.  She  had  read  about  it,  but  she 
had  not  visualized  it.  One  moment  you  were  in 
brilliant  sunshine,  half  an  hour  later  the  sky 
was  black.  Nor  was  there  any  corresponding 
drop  of  temperature. 

Their  glasses  were  nearly  empty.  "I'll  get  the 
chit,"  he  said.  "We  can  have  the  other  half  at 
the  Raffles." 

"Are  you  staying  there  as  well?" 

He  nodded.  "But  as  I'm  not  an  in-transit 
passenger,  I'd  taken  the  precaution  of  booking 
in  advance.  I'm  in  the  greatest  luxury." 

"You'd  belter  show  it  to  us." 

"I  will," 

The  chit  was  brought  and  he  signed  it.  He 
must  come  here  a  lot,  Annetta  thought,  if  he 
could  sign  chits  in  a  club  within  half  a  day  of 
his  arrival. 


THER  VIEWS  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS  FOR  TOUCHES  OF 
GLAMOUR  TO  MAKE  AND  GIVE  ON  PAGES  84  AND  85 


Vogue  Design  No.  98T2. 


V«f^'ue  Design  No.  9858. 


Vogue  Design  No.  98.59. 


Vogue  Design  No.  9872. 


Jackets;  10-18  (.'51-.38).  60c.  Fur  fabric  jacket  requires  IH 
yards  of  54"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14.  Have  fur  collar  made 
by  furrier.  Lame-brocade  jacket  requires  1%  yards  of  50" 
fabric  with  nap  for  jacket  and  214  yards  of  .39"  fabric  for 
to[)  collar,  culTs  and  lining,  size  14. 

Jacket  and  cape;  10-18  (31-38).  60c.  Ottoman  jacket  requires 
2  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Taffeta  with 
velvet-roses  cape  requires  I  'k  yards  of  39"  fabric  with 
nap  and  3's  yards  of  3"  ribbon,  size  14. 

Blouses;  10-20  (31-40).  60c.  Jersey  blouse  requires  I's  yards 
of  54"  fabric  without  nap  and  14  yards  of  2"  fringe,  size 
14. 

Capelet  and  stoles;  one  size.  60c.  Taffeta  stole  requires  3  yards 
of  39"  fabric  without  nap  and  'ZH  yards  of  2"  ribbon. 
Organza  capelet  requires  212  yards  of  48"  fabric  without 
nap.  Satin  stole  requires  3^s  yards  of  50"  fabric  with  nap. 
Tulle  stole  requires  H  yard  of  72"  fabric  without  nap 
in  each  of  two  colors  and  5'  t  yards  of  novelty  two-tone 
ruching:  or  2' 2  yards  of  72"  fabric  in  each  of  two  colors, 
includes  ruching. 


NEW  IDEA  FOR  EASIER  IRONING... 


Presto ! 
More 
Working  Steam 

SMOOTHS  AWAY  WRINKLES  FAST! 


The  Most  Steam  Ports— 

21  — provide  more  even 
steam  distribution.  The 
largest  sole  plate,  too— 35 
sq.  inches! 


21  STEAM  PORTS... IN  THE 

LARGEST  SOLE  PLATE  OF  ALL! 


You'll  never  really  know  how  smooth, 
fast  and  effortless  ironing  can  be  until 
you've  tried  Presto's  magic  new  Steam 
and  Dry  Iron.  Steam  from  21  ports,  and  a 
uniform  blanket  of  heat  from  Presto's 
larger  sole  plate,  reach  deep  down  into 
fabrics — smoothing  out  wrinkles,  even 
stubborn  creases,  with  no  danger  of 
scorching!  And  Presto  switches  from 
steam  to  dry  ironing  instantly — with  the 
flick  of  a  switch! 

But  that's  only  the  beginning.  Presto 
offers  more  of  everything — at  lower  cost! 
You  get  cooler  handling . . .  pin-point  tem- 
perature control . . .  leak-proof,  corrosion- 
proof  water  tank. .. glazed  sole  plate... 
button  grooves,  too!  Complete  with  7' 
cord... Only  $16.95. 

Presto 

NATIONAL  PRESTO  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

Makers  of  Presto  Cookers,  Canners,  Coffeemakers, 
and  Control  Master  Appliances 


The  Greatest  Water  Ca- 
pacity. Not  five,  six  or 
seven  ounces— but  a  full  9 
ounces  of  water  in  a  huge, 
full-length  water  tank! 


The  Longest  Steaming 
Time— 30%  more  — full  40 
minutes  without  refilling! 
Far  more  than  any  other 
make! 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


And  Borden's  is  very  big  on  new  holiday  dessert  ideas, 
too!  Like  this  Borden's  None  Such  Whipped  Cream 
Cake.  Made  with  Borden's  rich,  Heavy  Cream  and  with 
Borden's  ready-to-use,  country-style  None  Such  Mince 
Meat.  Mighty  flavorful  way  to  brighten  the  hohdays. 


Recipe  for  Borden's 
None  Such  Whipped  Cream  Cake 

Whip  1  cup  Borden's  Heavy  Cream.  Fold 
in  VA  cups  None  Such  Mince  Meat.  Line 
freezer  tray  with  foil  .  .  .  Arrange  vanilla 
wafers  on  sides.  Alternate  layers  of  wafers 
and  cream,  beginning  and  ending  with  wa- 
fers. Freeze.  Lift  cake  from  tray;  remove 
foil.  Whip  1  cup  cream.  Spread  over  entire 
cake.  Freeze.  Garnish  with  Mince  Meat. 
Cuts  best  the  second  day. 


Available  in  Canada  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  Provinces 


"We  might  as  well  dine  at  the  Raffles,"  he 
said,  "since  Pan  Am's  paying  for  your  dinner." 

//  we'd  been  alone,  just  the  two  of  us,  Annetta 
thought,  he'd  have  taken  me  somewhere  spe- 
cial: to  a  Chinese  night  club  or  to  one  of  the 
a-la-carte  rooms  in  the  Raffles,  the  Tudor  or 
Elizabethan. 

Afterward  they  sat  out  on  the  lawn  by  the 
traveler's  palms,  electric  bulbs  lighting  up  the 
flower  beds,  the  white  woodwork  of  the  first- 
floor  galleries  shutting  out  the  noise  of  the 
street.  The  air  was  warm  and  scented  and  from 
the  main  building  came  the  sound  of  music. 
Had  they  been  alone  here,  he  and  she,  they 
would  have  danced,  and  he  was  the  kind  of 
man,  she  was  certain,  who  danced  well.  He 
would  not  have  talked  while  they  were  danc- 
ing, but  while  she  yielded  to  his  guidance  she 
would  have  remembered  those  scattered  re- 
marks that  he  had  made  on  the  plane  about 
finding  yourself  alone  with  someone  whom 
you  would  never  see  again;  this,  she  would 
have  remembered,  was  her  last  night  of  free- 
dom. And  when  the  music  stopped  and  they 
returned  to  their  table  by  the  palm  and  he  had 
begun  to  talk  in  that  warm,  assured  way  of  his, 
might  she  not  have  been  moved,  might  she  not 
have  felt  curious,  might  she  not  have  had  that 
last-time  feeling?  She  did  not  know.  She  did 
not  want  to  know.  She  stood  up. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "I've  had  no  real 
sleep  now  for  three  nights.  I  can't  keep  my 
eyes  open." 

His  handshake  was  warm  and  friendly. 
"Good  luck,"  he  said.  He  did  not  offer  to 
show  them  the  luxury  in  which  he  lived. 

Later,  looking  across  at  Shelagh  curled  up 
and  asleep  in  her  twin  bed,  Annetta  felt  a  glow 
of  gratitude. 

I'm  glad  that  you  were  here,  she  thought.  // 
ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you  in  return,  I  will. 

"In  five  minutes  we  shall  be  landing  in 
Kuala  Prang.  Will  you  please  fasten  your  seat 
belts;  and  no  smoking,  please." 

Annetta  craned  her  neck.  Karak  was  gray 
on  the  horizon,  a  towering  range  of  jagged 
peaks.  Well,  this  is  it,  she  thought.  The  gray 
turned  to  green.  It  all  looked  very  small.  From 
a  height  of  3000  feet,  the  circling  aircraft  ap- 
peared to  cover  the  entire  island  in  a  single 
sweep.  She  saw  the  flares  of  the  oil  refractory, 
then  a  second  later  the  roofs  of  Kuala  Prang. 
The  earth  below  tilted  and  then  straightened. 
The  airport  was  a  shack  among  the  palm 
trees;  the  wheels  bumped  upon  the  ground. 
"Will  passengers  please  keep  their  seats  till  the 
aircraft  has  come  to  rest." 

On  both  sides  of  her  was  a  bright  green 
stretch  of  rice  fields.  Then  the  machine  swung 
round  and  she  saw,  pressed  against  the  wire 
barriers  beside  the  customs  shed,  the  same 
variegated  patch  of  color  that  she  had  seen  at 
Singapore.  It  was  Singapore  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

The  steward  leaned  beside  her.  "Will  you 
please  come  off  first.  Miss  Marsh?" 

Annetta  blinked  as  she  came  down  the 
gangway.  Would  she  ever  get  accustomed  to 
that  glare?  She  was  acutely  conscious  of  the 
crowd  beyond  the  barrier,  curious,  inquisitive. 
Rhya  was  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway.  She  had 
forgotten  that  she  was  so  much  taller.  When 
she  reached  the  ground,  she  felt  that  she  was 
still  standing  a  rung  above  him.  Did  they  kiss? 
Would  it  look  ridiculous? 

She  was  relieved  when  he  stretched  out  his 
hand.  "I  hope  you  won't  mind.  There  isn't  a 
band  to  welcome  you,"  he  said.  "I  hope  they 
looked  after  you  all  right  in  Singapore." 

"Pan  Am  was  like  a  fairy  godmother." 

"I  should  have  gone  myself.  Only  it  wouldn't 
have  been  considered  proper.  My  Aunt  Ladda 
is  in  the  waiting  room,"  he  said. 

She  was  to  stay  with  his  aunt.  It  would  have 
been  improper,  so  Rhya  had  explained  in  his 
last  letter,  for  her  to  be  in  the  same  house  as  he 
or  to  stay  in  a  hotel.  A  small,  slim  woman  in  a 
tight-fitting  black  dress  stood  up,  set  her  hands 
together  and  raised  them  before  her  face.  She 
seemed  very  young  to  be  Rhya's  aunt. 

"Welcome  to  Karak.  Welcome  to  our 
house,"  she  said. 

A  long  heavy  car  was  waiting  in  the  court- 
yard. A  chauffeur  in  a  white,  high-buttoned 
jacket  opened  the  door  for  them.  "My  Aunt 
Ladda  docs  not  trust  my  driving,"  Rhya  said. 


Ahead  of  them  rode  an  armed  policeman  on 
a  motor  bicycle.  A  second  policeman  rode  be- 
hind. They  crossed  a  bridge.  Launches,  barges 
and  canoes  were  plying  down  a  broad  brown 
river.  There  was  the  same  contrast  that  she  had ; 
noticed  on  the  outskirts  of  Singapore  between 
the  occasional  large  house  and  the  clutter  of 
small  huts  beside  the  roadway.  She  was 
struck,  too,  by  the  same  smell,  half  sweet,  half 
acrid. 

"My  aunt  lives  a  little  outside  the  town," 
said  Rhya. 

It  was  the  kind  of  house  that  had  been  built 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  rich  London  busi- 
nessmen in  Wimbledon  and  Hampstead,  solid, 
capacious,  with  a  garden  round  it. 

As  they  came  up  the  steps  Annetta  turned  to 
Rhya.  "Do  I  take  my  shoes  off"?"  she  asked. 

She  had  said  it  as  a  pleasantry,  to  hide  her 
own  mounting  nervousness.  But  he  took  her 
question  seriously.  "It  isn't  necessary.  Oi^i 
when  you  go  upstairs."  What  did  they  have) 
upstairs?  she  wondered.  *- 

She  was  soon  to  see.  There  were  Buddhas 
everywhere.  It  was  like  being  in  a  temple.  Her 
room  was  dark  and  high;  black  and  gold 
were  the  contrasting  colors.  The  windows  were 
wired  against  mosquitoes.  Her  bed  was  low 
and  wide.  Facing  it  was  a  large  gilt  Buddha.  A 
comer  was  curtained  off  to  make  a  wardrobe.^ 
On  one  wall  there  was  a  black  lacquer  box, 
coffin  type,  decorated  with  gold  dragons, 
standing  on  a  stool.  She  had  seen  several  such 
boxes  in  the  downstairs  rooms.  Were  they 
cupboards?  No,  Aunt  Ladda  informed  her, 
they  were  bookcases. 
"Bookcases?" 

"Our  books  are  scrolls" — and  Aunt  Ladda 
tittered.  \ 

The  bathroom  was  on  a  lower  level.  It  w&i  a 
large  tiled  room,  containing  an  earthenware 
jar,  with  a  dipper  by  its  side.  "It  is  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  bathrooms,"  explained  Aunt 
Ladda.  There  was  also  a  wash-hand  basin  with 
a  mirror  over  it. 

"Come  down  when  you  are  ready.  There  is 
no  hurry,"  she  was  told. 

She  was  not  disposed  to  dawdle.  A  situatior 
awaited  her.  She  did  not  want  to  delay  the 
joining  of  it.  Some  dozen  females  rose  as  she 
came  down  the  stairs.  They  were  slim  and  dark 
and  elegant,  like  Aunt  Ladda,  and  it  was  as 
hard  to  tell  their  ages  as  it  had  been  hers.  Hal) 
of  them  were  wearing  European  dress;  one  oi 
two  were  in  Chinese-type  jackets,  high-but- 
toned at  the  neck ;  the  others  were  wearing  a 
mixed  style  of  dress,  half  European,  half  Chi- 
nese, cut  out  of  richly  brocaded  silk.  Each  ini 
troduction  was  followed  by  an  explanation; 
"My  Cousin  Charan's  wife";  or  "My  Cousir 
Bungpat";  or  "Charan's  half  sister."  She 
would  have  to  get  Rhya  to  draw  her  a  famil> 
tree,  she  thought. 

The  moment  the  introductions  had  beer 
finished,  two  servants  appeared,  one  carrying 
glasses  of  iced  lime  squash,  the  other  a  plate  o) 
small  green  cones.  Annetta  took  one.  Some 
kind  of  matter  had  been  wrapped  in  bananS 
leaf  She  looked  inquiringly  at  Aunt  Ladda 
"Fold  back  the  top  and  press  the  point  of  ths 
cone,"  she  was  instructed.  The  substance  in- 
side was  white,  cool,  sweet,  refreshing,  with  £ 
sUght  taste  of  coconut.  I 

They  began  to  ask  her  questions  about  hei 
journey  out,  about  the  British  royal  familyi 
about  Winston  Churchill,  about  her  impres- 
sions of  Karak.  They  spoke  English  well,  witf, 
an  attractive,  birdlike,  high-pitched  accent, 
They  listened  carefully  to  her  answers.  She  fell 
that  she  was  a  curiosity,  but  one  toward  whict 
they  felt  affection.  She  had  read  about  the 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  East.  But  thesei 
her  future  relatives,  seemed  singularly  free  d 
guile.  Rhya  sat  silent  throughout  the  symi 
posium.  Was  she  ever  going  to  be  alone  wiit 
him? 

The  women  rose  in  a  pack.  "We  must  tal« 
our  leave.  We  are  so  happy  to  have  met  you 
Rhya  is  very  fortunate.  We  shall  see  you  soor 
and  often."  They  raised  their  joined  hands  be 
fore  their  faces.  She  was  alone  now  with  Rhyj 
and  his  aunt. 

"I  have  not  arranged  a  lunch  party,"  Aun 
Ladda  said.  "I  expect  you  are  very  tired.  Yoi 
will  need  to  rest.  My  brother,  the  king,  want! 
to  meet  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Tomorrow 
morning  would  be  the  best  time." 
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'I  think.  Aunt  Ladda,  that  after  her  long 
irncy  Annetta  would  like  a  glass  of  sherry," 
lya  said. 

It  was  not  what  she  really  wanted,  but  it  was 
assurance  that  she  was  not  in  a  dry  house- 
id.  There  should  be  wine  at  lunch. 
!  There  was.  A  dry  white  wine,  chilled  with- 
t  being  frozen.  "1  am  giving  you  Karaki 
id.  I  hope  that  you  will  like  it,"'  Aunt  Ladda 
d. 

The  plates  and  bowls  in  which  the  meal  was 
ved  were  cream  colored  with  pale  red  and 
Iden  dragons.  Soup  was  brought  first:  a 
le  clear  soup  in  which  a  few  leaves  floated, 
/e  take  our  soup  as  a  kind  of  water.  We  sip 
ivhcn  we  feel  thirsty."  A  dish  of  rice  was 
lught  to  her;  the  rice  was  faintly  green.  A 
aming  bowl  of  what  looked  like  a  thick 
ip  was  placed  before  her,  along  with  two  or 
ee  small  dishes. 

It  is  a  Karaki  curry.  You  pour  it  on  the 

t  w  as  unlike  any  curry  that  she  had  tasted, 
vvas  sweet  with  a  delayed  afterbite. 

Have  you  explained  to  Annetta  the  prob- 
1  about  your  wedding  date?"  Aunt  Ladda 

,cd. 

1  was  going  to  talk  to  her  about  that  after- 

rd." 

t  was  for  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason 
:  ly.  Annetta  suspected,  that  she  was  allowed 
,  ei  lunch  to  be  alone  with  Rhya.  They  sat  on 
1  porch  facing  the  artificial  pond.  An  elderly 
■  man  with  a  floppy  hat  was  weeding  the 

dii'li.  This  wasn't  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

t  I  his  was  the  way  it  was 
;  ]  she  must  make  the  best 
.  it. 

'Well,"  she  said,  "what's 
I  problem?" 

I've  got  to  go  into  a 
1  mastery." 

What!" 

'L\ery  good  Buddhist 
I  .'s.  My  father  did.  I 
!  )uld  have  gone  years  ago, 
It  somehow  I  didn't.  I 

I  it  off,  but  the  people 

uldn't  accept  me  now 

less  I  did.  I  hadn't  realized  it,  but— well — 

re  it  is."  He  paused  interrogatively. 

'For  how  long?"  she  asked. 

'Two  months  at  least." 

'At  least.  Should  it  be  more?" 

'I've  been  assured  it  needn't  be." 

4  month  is  a  month,  is  a  month,  is  a  month. 

ItW,  what's  the  problem?" 

'Whether  I  should  go  into  this  monastery 

"ore  we  marry." 

'When  else  would  you  go  in?" 

'Directly  afterward." 

'No — heavens,  no.  When  I  start  a  marriage, 
■lean  it  to  be  a  marriage.  To  go  on  a  honey- 
ion  and  then  have  one's  husband  go  off  to 
nonastery — oh,  no,  no,  no!" 
'I  see,"  he  said.  He  looked  at  her  thought- 
]y.  "If  you  want  to  get  out  of  this,  you  still 
1,"  he  said. 

he  pressed  her  hands  against  her  eyes.  This 
s  so  awful.  "Have  you  btotight  me  all  the 
ly  oyt  here  to  tell  me  that?"  she  said. 
'Please  listen." 


The  question  "Who  ought 
to  be  boss?"  is  lilce  oslcing 
"Who  oughtto  be  the  tenor 
in  the  quartet?"  Obviously, 
the  man  who  can  sing  tenor. 

HENRY  FORD 


e  paused.  When  at  last  he  did  speak,  the 
le  of  his  voice  changed,  became  lower, 
;per,  tender. 

It  was  so  long  since  I'd  been  here,"  he 
d.  "I'd  forgotten  what  it  was  like.  When  I 
d  been  here,  it  had  been  a  holiday.  I  didn't 
nk  of  my  responsibilities.  I  enjoyed  myself, 
iicught  I  was  offeri  ig  you  the  same  kind  of 
od  time  that  we  had  had  in  Europe,  but 
len  I  came  back  I  saw  the  difference.  It  isn't 
ing  to  be  too  easy.  It's  not  only  the  obliga- 
ns  and  responsibilities.  I  guessed  at  those, 
t  there  are  storm  clouds,  there  are  threats  of 
irms.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  throne." 
'You  mean  your  life's  in  danger?" 
"No,  not  quite  that.  This  is  a  Buddhist 
untry.  Buddhists  don't  lose  their  heads  in  the 
y  Moslems  do.  But  there've  been  revolu- 
os  everywhere.  My  father  is  loved  and  he  is 
ipected,  but  they  don't  know  me.  They  may 
trust  me.  I  have  to  move  very  carefully." 
"Are  you  warning  me?" 
I'Tm  trying  to  tell  you  that  this  may  not  be 

kind  of  marriage  that  you  expected.  I  don't 
int  you  to  accept  it  on  false  pretenses." 


East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  she  thought. 
Would  she  ever  know  what  he  was  really 
thinking?  But  then,  for  that  matter,  did  any 
woman  ever  know  what  any  man  was  think- 
ing? If  an  Englishman  had  talked  to  her  like 
this,  she  would  have  thought  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  talk  himself  out  of  something.  But 
Rhya  might  not  be.  She'd  better  be  direct. 

"Will  being  married  to  an  Englishwoman 
make  it  more  difficult  for  you  with  your  own 
people?" 

"Yes." 

It  was  not  the  answer  she  had  expected.  An 
Englishman  would  have  been  less  direct.  He 
would  have  compromised.  He's  telling  me  the 
truth,  she  thought. 

"Why  didn't  you  write  and  tell  me  about 
this?" 

"It  would  have  been  hard  to  explain  in  a 
letter.  Besides,  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  coun- 
try. I  wanted  you  to  decide  for  yourself.  You 
couldn't  until  you  had  seen  what  it's  like  out 
here." 

So  he  had  brought  her  out  all  this  way,  at 
such  cost.  But  then  cost  did  not  count  with 
him.  That  was  one  of  his  traits  to  which  she 
had  not  yet  grown  accustomed. 

"If  1  were  to  go  back,  your  father  would  be 
relieved?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you,  yourself,  now  that  you've  come 
back  here,  that  you've  seen  how  different 
everything  is  wouldn't  you  feel  it  easier  if  you 
had  a  Karaki  woman  on  that  throne  beside 
you?  Wouldn't  you,  in  the 
last  analysis,  be  relieved  if 
I  said,  'Yes,  I  will  go  back'?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Do 
you  remember  what  I  said 
to  you  at  Miirren  when  1 
asked  you  to  marry  me?" 

"A  girl  doesn't  forget 
that  kind  of  thing." 

"You   remember  the 
twenty  reasons  that  I  gave 
you?  You  remember  the 
final  one,  the  twenty-sec- 
ond?" 
"That  one  decided  me." 
"Well,  I  feel  that  way  still,  only  much  more 
so;  oh,  so  much  more  so.  I  didn't  know  till  I 
came  back  how  much  I'd  grown  away  from 
Karak.  It  is  going  to  be  far  lonelier  for  me, 
because  there'll  be  so  many  things  that  are  im- 
portant to  me  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
share  with  my  fellow  countrymen  1  guessed  at 
Murren,  but  I  had  no  idea  till  I  came  back  here 
how  desperately  I  was  going  to  need  one  per- 
son with  whom  I  could  be  myself." 

She  drew  a  long  slow  breath  into  her  lungs. 
"If  that's  the  case,  the  sooner  you  go  into  that 
monastery  of  yours,  the  sooner  you'll  be  out 
of  it." 

Shelagh  walked  slowly  across  the  asphalt. 
She  had  not  expected  there  would  be  so  large 
a  crowd.  It  had  come,  she  knew,  to  welcome 
Prince  Rhya's  future  bride,  but  she  was  con- 
scious nonetheless  of  a  thousand  pairs  of  eyes 
upon  her.  Daddy  must  have  recognized  her. 
There  were  only  two  young  white  women  on 
the  plane.  But  where  was  he? 

"Shelagh." 

She  spun  round  as  her  name  was  called,  and 
her  heart  jumped.  He  was  wearing  a  gray-blue 
double-breasted  suit  with  a  polka-dot  bow 
tie.  A  Panama  hat,  embellished  with  a  club 
ribbon,  was  slightly  tilted  over  his  eye.  His 
cheeks  were  bronzed.  A  father  to  be  proud  of. 
She  bounded  forward,  flung  herself  into  his 
arms. 

"Daddy."  Once  again  the  scent  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  mingled  with  tobacco  was  in  her 
nostrils.  "It's  wonderful.  You  haven't  changed. 
You  look  five  years  younger." 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length.  "That's  more 
than  I  can  say  for  you."  He  looked  her  slowly 
up  and  down.  "How  proud  I'm  going  to  feel 
at  the  races  on  Saturday,  introducing  you  to 
everyone.  Fancy  me  with  such  a  daughter." 

"Where's  Barbara?"  she  asked.  "I  can't 
wait  to  see  her.  Everyone  tells  me  that  she's  so 
attractive.  It'll  be  wonderful  for  me,  like  hav- 
ing a  sister." 

He  smiled  a  little  ruefully.  This  was  clearly 
a  very  self-possessed  young  woman.  Then  he 
remembered  Daphne's  letter.  Maybe  this  was 
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a  fa?ade.  Shy  people  never  appeared  shy.  and 
the  people  who  appeared  shy  were  too  iin- 
self-conscious  to  notice  the  impression  they 
created. 

"You  hurry  up  through  customs,"  he  said. 
"We're  going  out  by  plane.  You'll  see  her 
within  an  hour  if  you  don't  take  too  long." 

So  this  is  it.  thought  Shelagh.  This  is  my 
stepmother,  this  is  my  >iew  home.  She  looked 
eagerly  to  left  and  right  as  the  car  dro\e  from 
the  airstrip.  It  looked  very  beautiful.  The 
r'ungalows  with  their  neat  lawns  and  flowers; 
the  brilliant  colors  of  the  plants,  the  majestic 
trees,  the  blue  sky  above  the  roofs;  the  golden 


sunlight ;  and  it  was  not  too  hot.  That  was  the 
miracle  about  it.  A  breeze  was  blowing. 

It  was  shortly  after  twehe.  "We  ha\en't 
asked  anyone  to  lunch."  said  Barbara.  "You'll 
want  to  get  rested  and  unpacked,  but  we  ha\e 
a  few  people  coming  in  for  cocktails,  only  a 
very  few .  There's  the  King's  Cup  on  Saturday. 
You'll  see  nearly  everybody  there,  and  those 
you  don't  meet  there  you  w  ill  meet  at  the  dance 
at  the  Residency  in  honor  of  Prince  Rh>a's 
engagement." 

Shelagh  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  back  to 
it,  looking  down.  She  could  see  w  hy  this  bun- 
galow had  been  chosen  for  the  general  man- 
ager. The  whole  camp  was  spread  below  her. 


What  an  air  of  authority  it  ga\e  him.  She 
turned  into  the  house:  as  she  did  so.  she  ga\e 
a  cry  of  delight. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  she  cried,  "the  chest."  It  was 
four  feet  long,  from  Isfahan,  car\ed,  dark 
with  age.  and  studded  with  gleaming  brass. 
She  ran  toward  it,  stroking  its  timeworn 
surface.  "Daddy.  I  kned  it  so.  Do  you  re- 
member how  you  used  to  sit  me  on  it  when 
1  was  little?  There  must  be  so  many  things  we 
had  in  .Abadan.  that  I'nc  forgotten.  Ah.  the 
spears."  She  ran  into  the  drawing  room.  "And 
look,  that  blowpipe.  Do  you  remember  that 
curry  tiffin  when  the  doctor  got  so  gay  and 
mummie  put  on  that  green  kimono?" 
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Barbara  winced.  This  was  something 
which  she  had  not  counted.  E\erythinu  ' 
would  remind  Shelagh  of  times  she  ha^i 
in  Abadan.  Because  they  reminded  he 
Abadan.  Charles  would  be  contiiiiuill\ 
minded  of  incidents,  people,  moods  thai  ■ 
had  in  large  part  forgotten.  Yes,  it  was  n\- 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

"Don't  expect  too  much  of  the  food  her 
she  warned  Shelagh  as  they  sat  down 
table.  "The  fruit  is  good,  but  nearly  ever\  ili ; 
comes  out  of  tins." 

"This  seems  very  good." 

This  was  an  a\ocado  stuffed  with  chid-j, 
salad. 

"It's  the  speciaiitc  de  la  maisoii." 
"At  the  moment  I'm  too  excited  to  be  hi 

gry-" 

"And  I  can't  wait  to  see  the  clothes  tl 
you'\e  brought  out.  I'm  out-of-date  alrea 
I'll  be  so  jealous  that  I'll  insist  on  swapp^ 
Charles,  looking  at  them,  thought,  Thi{ 
going  to  work  out.  They're  going  to  like  % 
other. 

By  nine  o'clock  that  night  Annetta 
unable  to  stay  awake,  but  she  woke  at  thi 
rested,  alert,  refreshed.  She  did  not  icn 
where  she  was.  She  had  been  dreaming  off 
self  in  London.  The  room  was  filled 
moonlight.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  si 
under  a  mosquito  net.  Then  it  came  ba( 
Rhya,  Karak,  the  journey.  Rhya,  Karak  - 
She  sat  up,  pushed  aside  the  mosquito  i 
swung  her  feet  onto  the  floor.  She  walked  o 
to  the  w  indow  The  air  was  sweet  and  he, 
w  iih  the  scent  of  jasmine.  Fireflies  flickered 
the  lake.  She  leaned  against  the  window  sil 
a  brooding  re\erie.  Her  left  ankle  began 
itch  and  she  rubbed  it  with  the  sole  of 
right  foot;  then  her  right  ankle  began  to  it 
The  mosquitoes  of  Karak  were  small 
soundless.  You  could  not  lean  against  a  w 
dow  sill  in  a  nightgown  with  impunity, 
went  back  to  bed. 

That  morning  she  was  taken  to  the  pala 
"You  needn't  be  frightened."  Rhya  told  f 
"He's  \ery  gentle.  \ery  kind." 
"I  won't  be  frightened." 
The  palace  w  as  a  mile  from  Princess  Lade 
house.  They  drove  there  by  back  roads  t 
had  the  look  of  lanes,  w  ith  ragged  hedges ; 
untidy  fences,  and  children  tumbling  in 
grass.  Everyone  looked  \er>  poor  and  ragg 
but  nobody  looked  unhappy. 

"Is  it  at  all  the  way  that  you  expectec 
Rhya  asked. 

"I  didn't  expect  it  to  be  anything."  she 
plied.  "1  like  to  be  surprised.  Oh.  good  he, 
ens.  is  this  it?" 

This  time  she  was  surprised.  The  palace ' 
so  bright  that  it  seemed  a  fantasv ;  \  i\  id  n 
and  greens,  set  in  a  gilded  background;  dor 
and  spires  against  a  clear  blue  sky  unde 
heavy  sun;  and  flanking  it,  as  a  bulwark 
defense,  was  the  broad  brown  ri\er  with 
innumerable  surface  craft  of  barges,  launc, 
and  canoes — a  w  hole  life  of  its  ow  n. 
"Who  built  it?"  she  asked. 
"M\  great-great-grandfather." 
"It  glitters  so.  It  looks  as  though  it 
made  of  china." 

"That's  just  w  hat  it  is  made  of."  He  stopf 
his  car  to  show  her.  Porcelain  plates  of \  arii 
sizes  had  been  broken  and  fitted  into  cla\ 
the  shape  of  flowers. 

"I'm  ready  to  believe  anvthing  after  thi 
she  said. 

She  was  received  in  the  small  throne  roc 
It  was  high  and  narrow,  set  with  lacq^ 
screens.  The  throne  was  wide,  high-bac^ 
its  cushioning  covered  w  ith  red  damask, 
king  was  wearing  a  loose  light  overdress,  w 
gold  figures  embroidered  on  gray  silk,  16 
loose,  wide  trousers  and  gold  shoes  i 
pointed  turned-up  toes.  That  morning . 
netta  had  practiced  the  bow  of  reverence  t 
would  be  expected  of  her  as  a  future  subj< 
She  knelt  down,  sat  on  her  heels,  with 
joined  hands  raised  before  her  face,  bent  f 
ward  till  her  hands  touched  the  ground. 

The  king  stretched  out  his  hand.  "Co 
here  by  me.  my  daughter." 

His  hand  was  dry  and  fleshless,  but  th 
was  warmth  in  the  pressure  of  his  fingers, 
was  conscious  of  the  smell  of  sandalwood. 
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lokcd  very  old.  Yet  his  voice  was  not  an  old 
lan's  voice. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  yourself,"  he 
lid,  "about  your  parents.  It  is  many  years 
ncc  I  saw  England.  Tell  me  about  your 
ome.  Do  you  have  any  servants'?  Do  they 
i  ve  in?  Who  prepares  the  breakfast?"' 
He  asked  question  after  question,  but  she 
id  not  feel  that  she  was  being  cross-examined, 
eated  beside  him  on  the  throne,  she  felt  as 
lOLigh  she  were  talking  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
lihsay  carriage,  who  asked  how  the  welfare 
ate  was  working  out. 

He  listened  attentively,  nodding  his  head, 
pparently  in  approval  of  what  she  told  him. 

"This  is  most  interesting.  I  am  enlightened, 
v'hen  I  first  learned  that  my  son  wanted  to 
larry  an  English  girl  I  was  not  happy,  but  now 
lat  I  have  seen  you  I  am  very  happy.  I  be- 
s\e  that  you  are  a  woman  who  will  be  stead- 
isi  in  adversity.  Members  of  the  former  ruling 
iiss  of  the  old  aristocracy  have  become  ac- 
iniatized  to  defeat;  they  have  renounced 
leir  privileges  and  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
emands  of  this  day,  but  they  live  and  think 
I  terms  of  a  rear-guard  action.  It  is  not  in 
lai  way  that  I  want  the  wife  of  my  son  to 
\e  and  think.  He  needs  steadfastness  beside 
im."  He  pressed  her  hand  and  then  with- 
rcw  his  hand.  "I  have  not  asked  about  your 
■ligiiin.  1  take  it  that  you  belong  to  the 
hiirch  of  England." 

•Yes." 

"Were  you  worried  about  my  son's  being  a 

lulJhist?" 

"\ly  parents  were,  a  little.  They  wanted  me 
)  be  married  in  the  parish  church." 
"ULit  you  yourself  weren't  worried?" 
She  shook  her  head.  "Rhya  told  me  not  to 
It  wasn't  like  my  becoming  a  Moslem,  he 
vplained.  1  didn't  have  to  stamp  on  the  cross 
renounce  anything.  There  wasn't  even  any 
lesiion  of  conversion." 
;  "Have  you  read  anything  about  Buddhism?" 
"A  little." 

"Then  you'll  have  learned  that  it  is  a  very 
intle  faith.  It  is  opposed  to  violence  and 
iin.  It  aims  at  the  liberation  of  the  spirit, 
irough  release  from  struggle.  It  is  not  the 
ime  thing  in  China  that  it  is  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
)t  the  same  thing  here  that  it  is  in  Thailand, 
adjusts  to  the  particular  needs  of  its  ad- 
;rents.  Has  Rhya  explained  to  you  about 
e  marriage  ceremony?" 
'  "He  told  me  that  we  knelt  side  by  side  at  a 
nd  of  table  and  the  guests  poured  water 
'i  our  wrists." 

"That  happens,  but  that  is  not  the  cere- 
ony.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  ceremony. 
he  traditional  Buddhist  view  is  that  mar- 
ige — or,  rather,  relationships  between  the 
xes — is  a  cause  of  conflict,  and  therefore  a 
ndrance  to  the  attainment  of  nirvana,  so 
ere  is  no  wedding  service  in  the  Western 
Tise.  Instead,  on  the  morning  of  your  wed- 
ng,  a  priest  blesses  the  house  you  are  going 
I  inhabit.  He  also  blesses  the  water  that  your 
lests  will  later  sprinkle  on  your  hands.  The 
tendance  of  those  guests  was  originally  ar- 
inged  so  that  every  marriijge"  should  have  its 
itnosses.  In  the  case  of  the  crown  prince,  or 
'any  member  of  the  royal  family,  those  wit- 
isses  are  not  necessary."  He  paused  and 
ice  again  placed  his  hand  over  hers.  "As  far 
:  we  are  concerned,  the  visit  that  you  have 
lid  me  this  morning  is,  my  dear  child,  your 
'al  marriage  ceremony." 
■ 

he  racecourse  contained  four  private 
)xes,  in  addition  to  the  king's  and  the 
'itish  agent's.  Their  owners  regarded  enter- 
inment  there  on  race  days  as  their  chief 
mtribution  to  the  island's  gaiety.  Charles 
cable  had  invited  twenty  guests  to  lunch, 
e  expected  forty  more  to  look  in  during  the 
temoon.  They  would  be  local  notables, 
anters,  heads  of  business  houses.  He  dis- 
larged  his  obligations  of  hospitality  toward 
!arl  employees  at  Kassaya.  Only  the  Halletts 
»d  been  invited.  "After  the  big  race  I'll  take 
)U  round  to  the  British  agent."  Charles 
tld  his  daughter. 

'The  big  race  was  fourth  on  the  list,  at  half 
1st  three.  The  G.M.'s  party  made  its  way 
)wn  into  the  paddock.  Basil  stood  silent  on 
i  fringe.  Up  till  now  he  had  been  gay,  lo- 
lacious,  the  good  guest.  But  now  the  mo- 
ent  had  arrived,  he  could  pretend  no  longer. 


Twelve  horses  were  in  the  race.  One  by  one 
they  filed  out  from  their  boxes.  Potiphar 
joined  the  circle.  She  was  a  chestnut,  an  ex- 
quisite, assured  creature;  her  jockey  in  his 
cerise-and-green  striped  shirt  carried  his  head 
high  with  pride. 

In  twenty  minutes  she  would  be  out  there 
on  the  track.  In  twenty-five  minutes  it  would 
all  be  over.  In  twenty-fi\e  minutes  he  would 
be  saying  to  Julia,  making  it  sound  as  casual 
as  possible,  "I've  seen  a  car  that  might  amuse 
you.  We  might  run  round  afterward  and  look 
at  it."  He  pictured  her  astonishment  when  she 
looked  at  it.  "But  darling,  that,  how  can  we 
afford  a  car  like  that?"  He  would  shrug  and 


laugh.  "Because  you  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  married  a  man  who  backs  the  fasorite 
when  it's  an  outsider."  ...  In  twenty-five  min- 
utes— that,  or  else  

That  or  he  would  be  facing  the  problem  of 
exercising,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  for  a 
whole  year,  the  petty  personal  economics  that 
would  enable  him  to  make  good  the  loss.  He 
had  promised  Julia  that  he  would  never  bet  in 
a  big  way  again.  If  he  were  to  tell  her  what  he 
had  done,  there  would  be  more  domestic  fric- 
tion than  he  cared  to  face.  /  miisi  have  been 
Iliad,  he  thought.  IVhy  did  I  do  it  ? 

Shelagh  was  at  his  side.  "Is  that  the  horse 
you've  backed?"  she  asked. 


He  laughed.  "Heavens,  no.  You  don't  see 
me  putting  money  on  a  favorite.  I  like  an  out- 
side chance.  I've  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  num- 
ber nine,  the  black-and-red  one.  What's  her 
name?" 

"Sylvester." 

"And  what  are  the  odds?" 

"Twenty-five  to  one,  a  rank  outsider." 

"Then  that's  the  girl  for  me.  I'm  going  to 
put  a  dollar  on  her." 

He  went  over  to  the  tote  and  laid  his  bet. 

He  was  the  first  back  in  the  box.  How 
familiar  the  scene  was ;  the  widespread  savanna 
with  the  mountains  at  the  back,  and  the  brown 
soil  of  the  cricket  pitches  scattered  over  it. 


Beautiful  roof  line  is  apparent  here.  Any  sloping  lot  can  be  terraced  to  make  basement  accessible  from  the  outside. 


HOUSE 
WITH  A  LUXURIOUS 

AIR 


By  JOHN  BRENNEMAN 

Architectural  Editor 

^Hiis  long,  low  house  has  an  air  of  distinction 
that  makes  passers-by  stop  and  stare.  Its  ranch- 
house  length  and  unusual  low-dipping  carport 
give  it  tasteful  beauty  without  elaboration. 

The  plan  is  an  economical  rectangle  divided 
into  two  halves — one  for  sleeping,  the  other  for 
living  and  work. 

Careful  planning  makes  the  three  smaller  bed- 
rooms efficient  and  provides  luxurious  bigness 
in  the  master  suite. 

The  kitchen  is  divided  into  three  definite  areas 
for  cooking,  eating  and  laundry. 

The  most  striking  feature  is  the  stone-floored 
entry,  dining  area  and  porch,  which  flow  to- 
gether to  lend  an  air  of  spacious  elegance  to  the 
house.  Beyond  a  divider  of  greenery  and  down 
two  steps,  the  character  changes  subtly  to 
one  of  seclusion  and  cushioned  comfort  in 
the  living  room. 

Below  the  living  half  of  the  house  is  a  large 
recreation  room.  The  gently  sloping  site  was 
graded  high  in  front,  low  in  back  to  provide  a 
play  terrace  at  the  lower  level. 
Plans  are  available. 


Simple  shape  of  house  is  evident  here. 
Note  luxurious  master  bedroom,  com- 
bined kitchen,  breakfast  room,  laundry. 


Low  lines,  wide  roof,  grassy  slopes  give 
this  tasteful  house  its  luxurious  air. 


Area:  1750  square  feet,  plus  basement 
Cost:  $21,500  to  $27,000,  plus  land 
Architect;  Robert  Heisler 

Photographer:  Rodney  McCay  Morgan 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURr 


Picture  of 

THE 
HAPPIEST  MAN 
IN  THE  WORLD! 

He's  just  had  some  of  his  wife's 
real  homemade  cake . . .  natural- 
ly made  better  with  soft,  soft 
Softasilk  Cake  Flour. 


Hcre^s  a  cake  tliat  will 
make  anyone  happy: 


Betty  Crocker's 
Cake  of  the  Month 


REAL  RED  DEVILS  FOOD  CAKE 


1  %  cups  sifted 
SOFTflSILK 
Cake  Flour 
It/2  cups  sugar 
1 V4  tsp.  soda 
1  tsp.  salt 


V3  cup  cocoa 

Vz  cup  soft  shortening 

1  cup  milk 

2  eggs  ('/3  to  Vi  cup) 
1  tsp.  vanilla 


Heat  oven  to  350°.  Grease  and  flour  two  8  or  9" 
layer  pans.  Sift  flour,  sugar,  soda,  salt,  cocoa 
together  into  bowl.  Add  shortening,  2/3  cup  milk. 
Beat  2  min.  med.  speed  on  mixer  or  300  vigorous 
strokes  by  hand.  Scrape  sides  and  bottom  of  bowl 
constantly.  Add  rest  of  milk,  eggs,  vanilla.  Beat 
2  more  mm.,  scraping  bowl.  Pour  into  prepared 
pans.  Bake  8"  layers 


35  to  40  min.;  9"  layers  r  '■ 
30  to  35  min.,  or  until 
cake  tests  done.  Cool. 
Split  each  layer  cross- 
wise into  two  layers. 
Frost  with  your  favor- 
ite chocolate  fudge 
frosting,  or  for  extra 
ease  use  Betty  Crocker 
Chocolate  Fudge  Flavor 
Frosting  Mix. 


Your  secret  for  baking  skill... 

SOFTASILK 
CAKE  FLOUR 


SOFTASILK 
CAKE   COOK  BOOK 

•  thirty-two  pages  of  sure- 
success  baking  tips 

•  fifty-eight  famous  tested 
Softasilk  recipes: 

New  Cakes  •  Traditional  Cakes  •  Cookies 
Double-quick  Cakes  •  Sauces  and  Gravies 
Easy  Souffles  •  Quick  Breads  •  Desserts 

Send  1  Softasilk  Boi  Top  to  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept. 
210,  623  Marquette  Avenue,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


To  the  left  and  right  there  were  the  stands  for 
members,  beyond  on  either  side  the  terraces 
for  the  proletariat.  A  quarter  of  the  island 
must  be  here  today.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
prayed:  Please  let  me  win,  please  let  me  win. 
If  I  win  today  I'll  never  bet  again.  I  promise, 

promise  promise.  I'll  have  learned  my  lesson  

But  she  must  win,  he  told  himself,  she  must. 

The  box  was  filling  up.  Everyone  was 
prophesying  that  his  own  choice  would  be 
the  lucky  one. 

"If  Fairweather  does  it,"  Barbara  was  an- 
nouncing, "'I'm  going  to  throw  the  most  ele- 
gant dinner  party  that  Kassaya  has  seen." 

How  much  has  she  put  on  Fairweather? 
thought  Basil  angrily.  Five  Karaki  dollars; 
what  did  that  mean  to  her,  who  had  the  call 
on  thousands? 

"1  know  who  Basil's  picked  "  Shelagh  was 
saying.  "Tve  followed  his  advice.  A  dollar  on 
Sylvester.  If  she  comes  in  first  " 

The  noise  below  was  deafening.  Last  bets 
were  being  shouted.  Exhortations  were  being 
yelled.  The  band  was  not  heard  above  the  up- 
roar. The  crowd  was  pressing  against  the 
railings. 

The  horses  filed  out  onto  the  track.  There 
she  went,  the  green-and-cerise  He  peered 
through  his  glasses.  Potiphar  was  third  from 
the  rail.  She  was  cavorting,  edging  forward; 
her  jockey  seemed  to  have  her  under  half  con- 
trol. She  was  out  of  line  and  he  pulled  round 
her  head ;  she  was  facing  away  from  the  course, 
the  tapes  went  up,  and  she  was  left  out  of  the 
race.  A  scream  went  up  from  the  crowd,  which 
was  redoubled  when  the  horses  were  recalled. 

This  is  more  than  I  can  stand.  Basil  thought. 
/  won't  look  till  they're  ojf.  The  din  was  louder 
still. 

"They're  ofT!"  The  scream  was  continuous 
and  sustained.  This  nuist  be  it.  1  le  opened  his 
eyes  Yes,  they  were  off  this  time.  He  raised 
his  glasses.  They  were  passing  the  first  bend. 
There  was  a  bunch  of  seven  or  so  together. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  among  them  of  a  black- 
and-rcd.  Sylvester.  But  no  cerise-and-green. 
There  was  a  horse  by  herself  out  in  the  open, 
lying  fourth— in  blue  and  gold.  His  heart  was 
pounding  fast.  On  all  sides  he  could  hear  the 
roar  "Potiphar."  His  hands  were  trembling. 
He  could  hardly  hold  the  glasses. 

They  were  ncaring  the  straight  now.  They 
were  coming  at  him.  The  distance  was  fore- 
shortened. He  could  not  see  by  how  much  the 
favorite  led,  but  she  was  leading.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  that.  "Potiphar,  Potiphar  "  the 
crowd  was  yelling. 

He  could  liear  no  other  name.  His  blood 
was  pounding.  This  was  the  biggest  moment 
of  his  life.  Another  thirty  seconds,  another 
twenty  seconds,  and  it  would  all  be  over. 
"Potiphar,  Potiphar."  And  then  

ll  happened  so  quickly  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  happening.  Another  name  was 
being  shouted:  "Sylvester,  Sylvester,  Syl- 
vester." The  dark  head  was  now  on  a  level 
with  the  chestnut.  At  every  stride  it  was  going 
farther  forward.  The  whip  rose  and  fell,  rose 
and  fell.  "Sylvester  Sylvester,  Sylvester!" 

It  was  a  wild  shriek  of  triumph.  It  was  barely 
by  half  a  head.  But  there  was  no  doubt  at  all. 
The  favorite  had  been  beaten.  At  his  side 
Shelagh  was  jumping  up  and  down  excitedly. 
"Wonderful,  wonderful.  Oh,  thank  you, 
Basil.  Think  of  your  spotting  Sylvester  sim- 
ply by  looking  at  her." 

"I'm  a  thought  reader,  didn't  you  know?" 
He  spoke  gaily,  laughingly.  "Shall  I  take  your 
chit?"  he  said  to  Shelagh. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no.  I'm  going  to  have  the 
thrill  of  collecting  it  myself." 

"When  you  come  back,"  her  father  said, 
"I'll  take  you  round  to  the  chief's  box." 

Tie  StudholiTies'  box  was  exactly  opposite 
the  winning  post.  It  was  larger  than  the 
G.  M.'s,  but  more  sparsely  furnished  It  was 
a  place  where  there  was  more  standing  than 
sitting,  where  visitors  paid  their  respects  and 
left.  On  the  long  buffet  table  there  were  cakes 
and  sandwiches  jugs  of  iced  coffee  and 
lemonade  and  a  tea  urn,  but  no  gin  or  whisky. 

The  A.D.C.  was  standing  inside  the  door. 
"The  chief  will  be  so  glad  you've  come,  and 
that  you've  brought  your  daughter." 

Studholme  stood  up  as  she  came  forward. 
"WelcoiTie  to  our  island,"  he  said.  "A  travel 
writer  once  told  me  that  he  always  trusted  his 


first  impressions,  that  he  learned  more  about  a 
new  place  in  his  first  five  days  there  than  in  his 
next  five  months.  When  you  come  to  dine 
with  us,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  your 
impressions  are.  We  must  arrange  a  young 
persons'  party.  Gerald,  will  you  fix  that?  And 
find  out  the  kind  of  evening  that  would  amuse 
Miss  Keable." 

Shelagh,  her  audience  ended,  with  her  step- 
mother talking  to  the  A.D.C,  had  turned 
aside  to  find  a  pair  of  very  bright  blue  eyes 
staring  at  her.  A  tall,  fair  girl  with  a  soft  pink- 
and-white  complexion  and  a  large  nose  stepped 
forward,  with  outstretched  hand. 

"No  one's  bothered  to  introduce  us,  but 
I'm  Lila  Hare,  the  stepdaughter.  I've  heard  a 
lot  about  you.  I  wondered  what  you'd  be  like. 
We're  in  the  same  boat." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Both  having  stepparents,  being  brought  up 
by  a  stepfather.  It  isn't  the  same  thing." 

"I  know  it  isn't." 

"We've  got  to  be  friends,"  Lila  was  con- 
tinuing. "One  needs  a  friend  here,  at  least  I 
do.  I  expect  you  do  too.  Do  you  think  you're 
going  to  like  it  here?" 

"I'm  sure  I  am." 

"You're  lucky.  I  don't  like  the  people.  Do 
you  see  that  man  talking  to  daddy  now?  You 


DAI  PATROL 

By  SUZANNE  DOUGLASS 

The  clock  on  the  dresser  says 
4  A.M. 

T'he  house  is  dark  and  still. 
I  tiptoe  into  the  baby's  room 
,'\ii<l  stand  by  his  crib  until 
ll»'  slirs  from  his  froggy  position. 
His  bottom  up  in  the  air. 
Then  I  rearrange  his  blankets 
To  cover  the  spots  that  are  bare 
.\n«l  go  back,  rea.ssured,  to  my 

bedro«»m 
As  darkness  begins  to  soften; 
1  kncu  all  along  he  was 

brcal  bing, 
I  Just  ha«l  to  check  on  h<»\* 

often. 


can  see  him  without  turning  round.  Angus 
Macartney;  he  runs  the  rubber  estate.  Angus 
Macartney  indeed!  A  Scots  name  like  that, 
and  look  at  that  skin.  Pa  thinks  him  wonder- 
ful. He's  up  at  the  house  all  the  time." 

Shelagh  looked  in  his  direction.  To  her, 
Angus  Macartney  seemed  attractive.  There 
was  a  wiry  vitality  about  him,  and  he  was 
good-looking.  No  one  could  have  denied  that. 

Lila  smiled,  and  there  was  warmth  in  her 
smile.  "We  must  see  a  lot  of  each  other.  You 
can  come  and  stay  with  us.  Our  house  is  im- 
mense. You  haven't  anything  to  do,  have 
you?  They  won't  make  you  work?" 

"No,  they  won't  make  me  work." 

"Nor  do  they  make  me.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  I'm  not  being  rushed  from  one  good 
work  to  another.  They're  so  terrified  that  I'll 
be  bored.  You  must  stay  the  night  with  us  for 
the  big  dance.  Then  we  can  compare  notes 
about  all  the  men.  Anyhow,  I'll  come  out 
next  week  and  see  you." 

Lila  was  like  no  one  Shelagh  had  met  be- 
fore. She  attracted  her,  but  at  the  same  time 
frightened  her. 

Basil  looked  at  his  pile  of  dollars  ruefully. 
//  you  can  make  a  pile  of  all  your  win- 
nings   He  shrugged.  He  was  through 

with  gambling  from  now  on.  Never  again, 
never,  never  again.  He  walked  slowly  back 
toward  the  box. 

"I  am  sorry.  I  am  very  sorry,"  a  voice  at  his 
elbow  said.  "But  perhaps  you  backed  the 
favorite  both  ways,  as  I  did."  The  Indian  in 
the  blue  flannel  suit  wore  on  his  face  an 


expression    of  concerned    condolence,  "jj 
hope  you  did  back  the  horse  both  ways,  M 
Hallett." 

"I  wish  that  I  had  followed  your  advice. 

"Then  you  have  lost  a  hundred  pounds. 

"I  have  lost  a  hundred  pounds." 

"And  Mrs.  Hallett  would  have  looked  s 
charming  seated  at  the  wheel  of  that  Ci: 
Italia." 

"That  is  what  I  thought." 

"It  is  sad.  but — well— it  is  sadder  for  us  tha 
it  is  for  Mrs.  Hallett.  We  had  enjoyed  the  pici 
ture  of  her  seated  there.  We  have  been  d( 
prived  of  that  picture.  She  has  not  becaus 
she  never  had  it.  But  in  the  meantime  you  ha\ 
lost  a  hundred  pounds.  I  feel  guilty  abet 
that.  It  was  because  of  me  that  you  lost 
and  1  should  like  to  make  some  little  recon 
pense.  I  made,  after  all,  a  great  deal  of  mone; 
I  can  very  well  afford  to  share  your  loss; 
shall  be  very  glad  to." 

"But  I  couldn't  possibly  do  that." 

"Why  ever  not?  I  can  afford  it."  * 

"I  could  never  pay  you  back." 

"Not  in  cash,  perhaps,  but  there  are  oth( 
ways." 

"What  other  way?" 

How  can  I  tell  now?  I  told  you,  didn't 
the  way  I  live,  by  helping  and  being  helped  \ 
those  who  live  upon  the  racecourse.  I  cannt 
tell  now  how  exactly  you  will  be  able  to  he 
me,  but  I  am  very  sure  you  will.  Today  I  ai 
able  to  do  for  you  something  which  costs  n 
very  little.  In  a  few  weeks'  time,  you  may  \ 
able  to  do  for  me  something  that  costs  yo 
very  little,  maybe  that  does  not  cost  you  an 
thing  at  all.  Come  now,  my  friend,  we  w 
not  discuss  it  any  more.  You  will  receive 
check  on  Tuesday  morning." 

The  check  arrived  in  a  plain  envelope,  wit 
a  sheet  of  blank  notepaper  round  it.  The  pes 
mark  was  Kuala  Prang.  It  was  a  Barclay 
check.  The  signature  was  indecipherable, 
seemed  Chinese.  Basil  turned  the  check  ov 
in  his  hands.  Why  not,  after  all,  why  no 
This  fifty  pounds  meant  little  to  the  Indian, 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  him.  It  would  mal 
it  possible  for  him  to  manage  over  the  ne 
few  weeks  without  his  indebtedness  becor 
ing  apparent  to  Julia.  He  signed  the  check  ar 
mailed  it  to  his  bank. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ball  at  the  Residem 
to  celebrate  Prince  Rhya's  engagement,  Li 
and  Shelagh  went  up  early  to  their  room.  Li 
lay  back  on  her  bed,  with  pillows  piled  hi 
behind  her.  "Do  you  feel  excited?"  she  sai 
"I  don't.  That's  a  relief.  Two  years  ago  I 
have  been  terrified.  How  soon  did  you  lo 
that  fear  that  nobody  would  want  to  dan 
with  you?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  it." 

"You  didn't?  No,  I  suppose  you  wouldn 
You've  always  been  pretty.  I  was  pimply  ar 
ungainly.  I  hated  the  sight  of  myself.  Tht 
suddenly  there  was  the  miracle."  She  swur 
herself  off  the  bed.  She  crossed  to  the  lor 
wardrobe  mirror.  "I  still  can't  believe  it,"  si 
said.  "It  happened  so  quickly  in  a  summ^ 
holiday.  I  came  bac!c  scraggy,  spotty.  We  wei 
to  Studland;  and  then— I  don't  know  how 
happened — my  lines  became  curves,  the  spo 
vanished.  Boys  turned  to  look  at  me.  I  couldr 

believe  that  it  would  last.  Now   "  SI 

laughed.  She  spread  her  arms,  holding  h 
dressing  gown  wide  open.  She  turned  befo 
the  glass.  "If  those  girls  at  St.  Mark's  could  s^ 
me  now."  She  stretched  herself  back  upon  tl 
bed. 

"One  day  I'll  take  my  revenge  upon  son 
man  for  all  I  went  through  then,"  she  sai 
"I'll    be    exigent,    tyrannical,  capriciou 

I'll  "  She  paused.  She  smiled.  "How  di 

ferent  we  are,  you  and  I.  You're  sweet  a 
gentle.  I  talk  all  the  time.  You  don't  say  aft 
thing.  Will  there  be  anybody  there  tonigi 
you  care  about?  Have  you  met  anyone  yet 

"I  haven't  had  much  time." 

"Things  happen  quickly  in  the  Orient;  ar 
you're  not  caged  as  I  am.  I  have  to  be  oh, ; 
very  circumspect.  1  can't  see  anyone  who's  n 
on  the  Residency  calling  list.  Think  how  th 
limits  mc,  and  all  the  people  that  I  must 
gracious  to  and  all  those  dark-skinned  me 
I  hate  them  all,  don't  you?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  t96 
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Automatic  Rotisserie,  shown  above,  does  your  basting  for  you.  Chrome-lined  oven  for  even  baking.  Lift-Off  Doors  for  carefree  oven  cleaning. 


Today's  biggest-selling  built-ins  win  Gold  Star  Award 

^1 


Tappan  BuilMns 


•         4         4         I  ♦ 


'Fabulous  400'— daring  new 
electric  range  that  puts  all 
cooking  at  your  fingertips. 


'Revelation'— Gold  Star  Award 
winner  —  finest  gas  range  built. 
Automatic  all  the  way. 


Hov*/  proud  you'll  be  of  your  new  Tappan 
kitchen.  No  more  pot-watching.  No  more  roast- 
watching.  No  more  oven-watching  of  any  kind. 
28  exciting  advancements.  No  wonder  Tappan 
Built-lns  are  award  winners.  No  wonder  Tap- 
pan  is  today's  biggest-selling  built-in.  Your 
choice  of  gas  or  electric— both  look  alike. 

Gas,  electric  or  electronic,  nothing  cooks  or  looks  like  a 

Mansfield,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Quebec 


The  Tappan  Company 

Department  LHJ  11-9,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

I  want  more  information  on  Tappan: 
Built-in  Gas  Ranges  □,  Electric  □,  Conven- 
tional Gas  □,  Electric  □,  '400'  □.  I  am  mov- 
ing □  ,  remodeling  □,  building  □.  Please  send 
me  "Turkey  Cooking  and  Carving  Guide" 
Kitchen  Plans  Book  □. 


Name... 


Address... 
City  


State 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOU- 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  STEAM  VAPORIZER 


when 


strike, 


your  child  will  sleep  and  so  will  you  . . .  if  you  use  Steam-Dial ...  the  new  vaporizer 
that  regulates  steam  volume  for  fast  relief.  Steam-Dial  raises  humidity  .  .  .  breaks 
up  congestion,  makes  breathing  easier.  Ask  your  local  druggist.  DeVilbiss  Steam- 
Dial— $9.95  . . .  steams  'round  the  clock. 

Since  1888  Physicians  have  user/  ami  prescribed  Del  'ilbiss 

THE  DeVilbiss  company,  somerset,  pa.  •  barrie,  ont. 


Overweight 
and  your  heart 


Medical  research  has  discovered  that 
overweight  produces  a  2'/2  times 
greater  risk  of  coronary  trouble  tiian 
if  the  weight  is  normal. 

If  you  have  a  heart  condition,  your 
doctor  knows  how  important  it  is  for 
you  to  control  your  weight.  He'll  prob- 
ably place  you  on  a  reducing  diet  if 
you're  many  pounds  over. 

Whether  you're  overweight  or  not, 
your  doctor  may  advise  a  low-fat  diet, 
believing  that  cardiacs  do  better  when 
they  limit  their  intake  of  fats. 

But  to  keep  your  spirits  high,  your 
doctor  wants  you  to  enjoy  as  many  of 
the  good  things  of  life  as  possible,  in- 
cluding the  "good  things"  of  the  table. 

That's  why  so  many  physicians 
favor  the  use  of  delicious  D-Zerta® 
Gelatin.  Made  entirely  without  sugar, 
it  has  only  12  calories  a  serving.  And 
it's  cholesterol-free. 

D-Zerta  Gelatin  comes  in  six  fresh- 
tasting  llavors  for  satisfying  desserts 
and  between-meal  snacks. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zcrta 
Gelatin.  He'll  recommend  it  .  .  .  and 
D-Zerta  Pudding,  too.  D-Zerta  is 
made  by  General  Foods,  makers  of 
Jell-O"'^  Desserts.  Gelatin  or  Pudding 
—  it's  available  at  grocery  stores. 


Size-wise  mothers  buy  by  AGE 
— buy  the  cap  that  grows  with 
the  boy.  New,  patented  Size- 
0-matic  fits  FOR  SURE— ends 
cap  try-ons  and  wrong  size 
returns. 

Label  color  tells  the  size, 

•  Ages  4-7,  red  label 

•  Ages  8-11,  blue  label 

•  Ages  12-up,  green  label 


Age  11 


Age  10 


Age  8 


SIZE-O-MATIC  CAPS 

M  &  B  HEADWEAR  CO.,  INC.    Richmond,  Va. 


"I  don't  see 
how  we  ever 
got  along  with- 
out FlexPort 
before.  We  ore 
more  than 
pleased  .  .  . 
we  think  Flex- 
Port  is  terrific." 

Dog  Breeder, 
Connecticut 


FlexPort  PET  DOOR 

Dogs  and  cots  are  easily  trained  to  use  FlexPort. 
Ends  scrolched  doors  and  whining.  Keeps  out  flies, 
wind,  rain.  Gives  you  and  pet  complete  freedom.  Soft 
plastic  triangles  close  gently  and  tightly.  Easily  installed 
in  homes,  kennels,  garages,  dog  houses.  Small,  medium 
and  large  sizes  available.  Prices  start  at  $16.50.  Do 
not  send  order.  Write  for  free  folder. 

TUREN,  Inc.,  Dept.  J-11 

Beaver  Park,  Donveri,  Masf. 
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"You  haven't  been  here  long  enough.  You 
will." 

Shelagh  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking 
at  the  ceiling,  wondering  what  the  evening 
held,  whether  she  would  meet  tonight  the 
man  who  would  change  her  life  for  her.  "I 
suppose  that  men  are  just  like  us,"  she  said. 
"That  all  over  Kuala  Prang  at  this  moment 
there  are  bachelors  wondering  if  they'll  meet 
the  dream  of  their  lives  tonight." 

A  mile  away  Aunt  Ladda  was  instructing 
Annetta  as  to  her  comportment.  "You  will 
stand  between  Mrs.  Studholme  and  myself.  I 
shall  be  on  your  right.  The  guests  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  A.D.C.  If  the  guest  is  a 
European  or  an  American,  you  will  shake  his 
or  her  hand.  If  a  Karaki,  you  will  give  the 
traditional  welcome,  your  hands  raised  to- 
gether before  your  face.  You  will  bend  very 
slightly  forward. 

"Prince  Rhya  will  arrive  at  half  past  nine. 
The  national  anthem  will  be  played  as  he 
comes  up  the  stairs.  When  you  are  presented 
to  him,  you  will  bend  forward  sufficiently  low 
for  your  head  to  be  below  the  level  of  his  head. 
When  the  presentations  are  complete,  the  ball 
will  open.  You  will  dance  the  first  dance  with 
Mr.  Studholme.  When  the  dance  is  finished, 
he  will  bring  you  to  where  1  am  sitting.  My 
nephew  will  dance  the  second  dance  with  you. 

"We  shall  remain  together,  you  and  I, 
throughout  the  evening.  The  various  gentle- 
men who  will  ask  you  to  dance  will  present 
themselves  first  to  me.  That  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  awkward  occurrences.  Some- 
one who  is  not  entitled  to  dance  with  you 
might  introduce  himself." 

"But  suppose  there  was  someone  I  should 
like  to  dance  with  whom  you  don't  know?" 

"That  could  not  happen." 

"But   suppose   "   Annetta  checked. 

There  was  no  point  in  raising  difficulties  on 
grounds  of  principle.  As  a  fiancee,  she  must 
behave  as  a  Karaki  would.  Once  she  was  mar- 
ried, she  would  be  free.  She  had  not  so  very 
long  to  wait. 

"Your  partner  after  each  dance  will  bring 
you  back  to  me."  Aunt  Ladda  continued.  "We 
shall  lake  supper  with  the  Sludholmcs  and 
w  ith  my  nephew.  At  the  end  of  the  evening,  we 
shall  lease  directly  after  my  nephevx." 

"I  understand,"  Annetta  said. 

Tie  music  for  the  second  dance  began.  Ken- 
neth Studholme  rose  and  bowed.  "Thank  you 
very  much."  he  said. 

Prince  Rhya  came  across  the  floor.  Annetta 
rose  to  greet  him.  As  alwajk  when  she  was 
dancing  with  a  man  much  shorter  than  her- 
self, she  turned  toward  Rhya  sideways,  with 
her  right  arm  hanging  at  her  side,  but  he  took 
her  right  hand  in  his,  turning  her  so  that  she 
was  facing  him. 

It  did  not  seem  right  at  all.  She  felt  ridicu- 
lous, staring  over  his  head  at  the  other 
dancers.  Why  was  he  dancing  in  this  way 
when  they  had  always  before  danced  her  way? 
They  had  always  danced  so  well  together.  Did 


he  feel  that  that  other  way  of  dancing  wa^  ti 
casual  here  in  Karak?  Her  spirits  sank.  It  u; 
the  first  time  that  she  had  been  in  his  am 
since  she  arrived.  There  was  no  electricit 
Was  this  failure  on  the  dance  floor  a  warnir 
of  what  would  happen  to  them  now  that  thfi 
had  altered  their  relationship,  now  that  th( 
were  on  an  official  basis  toward  each  othei 
If  they  could  not  as  dancers  get  back  to  the 
old  intimacy,  what  was  going  to  happen  f 
them  as  lovers?  She  started  to  make  conve 
sation.  "It's  strange  to  think  that  tomorro 
you'll  be  in  that  monastery." 

Angus  Macartney  looked  slowly  rour 
him.  He  had  booked  the  dance  with  Lila  Har 
He  did  not  see  her  anywhere.  He  wondered 
she  was  trying  to  cut  his  dance.  She  he 
looked  singularly  ungracious  when  he  hf 
asked  her.  His  pride  was  roused.  She  couldr 
get  away  with  this.  If  she  had  hidden  in  tl 
powder  room,  he'd  wait  outside  till  she'g] 
pea  red.  * 

He  had  to  wait  several  minutes.  From  tl 
look  on  her  face,  when  she  saw  him  standi: 
there,  he  guessed  that  he  had  been  right  ar 
that  she  had  meant  to  cut  his  dance.  "V 
sorry,"  she  said.  "A  strap  came  undone." 

He  smiled  wryly.  A  strap  indeed.  That  o 
excuse.  He  put  his  hand  under  her  elbow  ar 
led  her  to  the  ballroom. 

She  closed  her  eyes.  She  did  not  want 
look  at  him.  She  had  dreaded  this  moment  f 
the  evening,  had  dreaded  it  before  the  evenir 
started.  She  knew  he  would  ask  her  for 
dance.  She  knew  she  could  not  refuse. 

It  was  a  slow  fox  trot ;  the  rhythm  beat  wc 
ingly  along  her  nerves.  He  moved  with  a  sii 
pie  grace.  He  did  not  hold  her  close,  but  fro 
the  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  her  should 
she  was  conscious  of  his  taut,  lean  movemen 
Anger  and  resentment  were  in  his  heart.  I 
did  not  speak ;  he  concentrated  on  his  dancii 
and  the  slim  rounded  body  in  his  arms,  dor 
inating,  subduing  it,  yet  at  the  same  tir 
making  it  vibrant  with  the  music's  rhythii 

No  one  had  ever  danced  with  her  like  th 
before.  Young  men  had  whispered  in  her  ef 
their  cheeks  close  against  hers,  but  never  h; 
she  known  anything  like  this  lean,  fier 
dominance  of  her  will  and  movements.  S' 
was  a  victim,  yet  triumphant.  She  had  no  w 
of  her  own,  yet  she  had  never  been  more  co 
scious  of  herself.  Never  had  she  felt  more  ali\ 

The  music  stopped.  She  could  not  speak, 
did  not  speak.  His  hand  under  her  elbow, 
led  her  out  onto  the  terrace  and  across  t 
grass.  She  made  no  effort  to  resist.  At  the  sar 
time  she  had  the  exultant  sensation  of  walkii 
of  her  own  volition  to  meet  adventure.  I 
stopped  in  the  shadow  of  a  banyan  tree.  The 
was  no  moon,  but  the  sky  was  cloudless, 
with  innumerable  stars.  The  air  was  rich  wi 
the   white   sweet-scented   "Flower   of  t 
Night."  He  put  his  hand  under  her  chin  ai 
raised  her  face  to  his.  She  had  the  sensation 
every  bone  in  her  body  being  turned  to  watt 

Shelagh  stood  in  the  doorway,  looki 
round  her.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  partni 


'Frankly,  I  think  you've  turned  out  better  thingf  in  your  workshop!" 
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h  limed  to  the  small  drawing-room  annex. 
}e,ld  Fyreman,  the  A.D.C.,  was  seated 

Be  Barbara.  There  was  a  rapt  expres- 
on  his  face,  the  kind  of  expression 
ihe  had  seen  in  films,  but  never  in  real 
t  could  mean  only  one  thing.  He  was  in 

;  stared,  fascinated.  She  forgot  that  Bar- 
iwas  her  stepmother.  She  saw  her  as  a 
icter  in  a  play,  a  woman  with  whom  a 
was  in  love.  Did  her  face  wear  a  look  that 
any  relation  to  that  on  Gerald's?  She 
lot  thought  of  Gerald  as  being  particu- 
good-looking.  But  now  he  was  trans- 
;d.  He  looked  radiant.  One  day  a  man 
'ook  at  me  like  that,  she  thought.  She 
led,  in  a  trance. 

en,  suddenly,  the  spell  was  broken.  A 
came  from  behind  Gerald,  stood  before 
ara,  bowed,  claiming  her  for  the  dance, 
he  rose,  Gerald  blinked,  as  though  he 
coming  out  of  a  dream,  as  in  fact  he  was. 
ara  and  the  other  man  moved  away,  and 
Id  remained  standing  there.  The  light  had 
lis  face.  Pity  for  him  touched  Shelagh's 
He  couldn't  dance,  because  of  his 
id.  Poor  dear,  she  thought,  and  walked 
s  to  him. 

)o  you  mind  if  1  sit  this  out  with  you?" 
aid.  "No,  1  don't  want  anything  to  drink, 
to  rest  and  talk." 

e  looked  at  him  with  a  new  awareness, 
re,  when  they  had  been  together,  she  had 
conventional  conversation  about  per- 
lities,  about  local  interests.  But  now. 
;d  by  what  she  had  seen,  she  broke 
igh  the  barrier. 

ou  must  feel  resentful  against  Cyprus  on 
:ht  like  this,"  she  said, 
looked  surprised,  then  smiled.  "You 

expect  me  to  be  grateful,  can  you?"  he 
1. 

veryone  says  how  terrible  it  is,  your  not 
;  able  to  play  cricket,  and  I'm  sure  it  is. 
lot  being  able  to  dance:  that  seems  even 
e." 

e  was  talking  fast,  the  words  tumbling 
one  another.  She  looked  up  at  him 
ly,  expectantly,  anxious  to  know  what 
as  really  like,  to  share  his  confidence. 
;  laughed.  "I  tell  you  what  is  really  worst, 
gh  it's  not  easy  to  find  the  right  words 
t;  it's  .  .  .  well,  I  never  know  how  people 
xpecting  me  to  take  it.  They  want  to  say 
thing  and  they  don't  know  what  to  say 
use  they  don't  know  how  1  feel.  They  are 
vard  with  me  and  that  makes  me  awk- 
with  them.  I  always  know  that  the  mo- 
I  go  out  of  a  room,  people  are  going  to 
discussing  me." 
)h,  so  you've  felt  that  too?" 
bo?" 

'es.  After  that  car  smash— you  heard 

It  it,  didn't  you?" 

heard." 

fou  don't  need  telling  how  terrible  that 
I  dream  about  it  still.  It's  just  the  way 

5aid.  Knowing  the  moment  the  door  closes 
you  they  start  discussing  you." 

/as  the  first  time  that  sh^'had  spoken  of 
Ev6n  with  Lila,  on  this  one  issue  she  had 
herself  apart.  But  with  Gerald — she  was 

le  same  boat  as  he.  There  was  nothing  she 

d  not  say  to  him. 

yter  the  smash,"  she  said,  "I  was  uncon- 
as  for  half  a  day.  They  didn't  tell  me  at 
about  my  stepfather's  being  killed.  Was 
how  it  was  with  you?  Did  they  tell  you 
it  your  foot  at  once?" 
t  was  different  with  me.  They  told  me  I'd 
;  to  have  an  operation  to  my  foot.  I  asked 
1  how  it  was  when  I  came  round.  'Oh, 
re  all  right,'  they  said.  I  didn't  know  they 
iamputated." 

How  soon  were  you  told?  A  week,  ten 
i?  They  didn't  tell  me  for  a  fortnight.  I 
dn't  believe  it  when  they  did.  Were  you 
that?" 

Yes,  in  a  way.  'Leave  me  alone,'  I  said.  I 
to  think.  The  whole  of  my  life  was 

Iiged.  I'd  have  to  give  up  the  army.  I'd 
« ;  to  find  another  career." 

We're  almost  upon  common  ground,"  she 
► .  "But  there's  one  thing  you  haven't  got, 
B  you  can  thank  your  stars  you  haven't. 
^I've  np  sense  of  guilt  as  I  have,  feeling 
1  I've  not  only  taken  life  but  ruined  a  life — 


my  mother's.  How  can  I  make  amends?  I  keep 
asking  myself  that,  and  there's  no  answer." 

"But  you  shouldn't  feel  that." 

"But  if  my  reactions  had  been  quicker  " 

"How  could  they  have  been?  He  came  out 
of  that  turning  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Reading 
the  report  of  it  " 

"You  read  that?  Was  it  reported  in  the 
papers  here?" 

"We  have  back  files  of  the  Times.  I  looked 
it  up." 

"Is  it  part  of  your  duty  as  an  A.D.C.  to 
keep  a  check  on  visitors  so  that  you'll  know  if 
they  can  be  invited  to  the  Residency?" 

Her  tone  was  light,  but  she  was  nettled.  He 
shook  his  head.  "I  read  it  after  I  met  you." 

"After  .  .  .  why?" 

"I  was  interested.  I  thought  you  were  very 
nice.  I  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened, so  that  maybe  one  day  if  we  found  our- 
selves talking,  I  might  have  a  chance  of  saying 
something  that  might  help  you." 

She  was  astounded.  That  he  should  have 
thought  that  about  her!  Was  it  for  Barbara's 
sake?  She  supposed  it  was.  Even  so,  it  touched 
her. 

"You've  helped  more  than  you  can  guess," 
she  said.  "You've  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
talk  about  it.  1  never  have  before." 

"Nor've  I  about  my  problems.  We  share  a 
secret,  don't  we?" 

More  of  a  secret  than  you  can  guess,  she 
thought.  /  know  about  you  and  Barbara,  and 
you  don't  know  I  know.  One  day  /'//  tell  you 
that  I  know.  It's  cruel  hick.  First  your  foot,  and 
then  being  in  love  with  somebody  who's  married. 
Her  heart  grew  warm,  with  a  protective  sisterly 
emotion.  Everything  had  turned  so  wrong  for 
him,  everything. . . .  She  paused  in  her  reverie, 
flabbergasted  by  the  thought  that  had  oc- 
curred to  her.  The  need  to  make  amends.  Was 
this  her  chance? 

She  stood  up.  "I'm  a  guest  of  the  house.  I 
mustn't  desert  the  party.  I'll  never  forget  this 
talk." 

She  looked  for  her  father  in  the  buffet  room. 
He  was  sitting  alone,  he  had  been  dozing. 
He  started  when  she  spoke. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  " 

"Yes,  darling,  I  know.  Shall  we  dance,  to 
wake  you  up?  You  haven't  danced  yet,  you 
know." 

He  danced  well,  without  any  intricacy  of 
step,  but  smoothly  in  time  with  the  beat. 

The  band  struck  up  God  Save  the  Queen. 
Everyone  stood  to  attention.  The  party  dis- 
persed quickly.  Shelagh  followed  the  guests 
into  the  hall.  She  stood  beside  Barbara  and 
her  father.  There  was  talk  of  going  on  to  one 
of  the  town's  night  clubs.  "Come  along,  Bar- 
bara, do,"  somebody  was  asking. 

Barbara  looked  inquiringly  at  Charles.  "It's 
how  you  feel,"  he  said.  But  the  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm in  his  voice  was  her  answer. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "No,  it  really  is  too 
late.  We  have  to  be  up  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." 

But  she  would  have  liked  to  go,  Shelagh 
thought.  It  must  be  depressing  for  her  to  have 
a  husband  all  that  older  than  herself  who  never 
wanted  to  stay  up  late.  It  would  be  happier 
for  everyone  were  the  cards  redealt. 

Lila  lay  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her 
head,  talking  to  Shelagh,  but  talking  to  her- 
self. "It's  ridiculous.  It's  so  obvious  that  you 
can't  believe  it's  true.  Being  attracted  by  what 
one  thinks  one  hates.  Why  had  none  of  these 
young  men  attracted  me?  Because  what  I 
wanted  was  something  primitive  and  different. 
Heaven  knows  how  many  young  men  have 
flirted  with  me.  But  I've  never  been  really 
kissed  before  tonight." 

There  was  a  keen  light  in  her  eyes.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed.  She  was  shaken,  clearly, 
in  every  nerve  cell;  yet  there  was  no  tenderness 
in  her  voice. 

Is  this  love,  then  ?  thought  Shelagh.  She  her- 
self had  so  often  dreamed  of  love,  wondering 
what  it  would  be  like:  picturing  herself  in  the 
soft  aftermath,  returned  after  the  dance  or 
picnic  where  she  had  learned  that  she  was 
loved,  wanting  to  be  alone,  to  brood  over  her 
happiness,  in  a  mood  of  tenderness  toward 
her  lover,  loving  the  whole  world  because  of 
him.  She  had  pictured  herself  looking  in  the 
mirror,  with  a  new  and  happy  pride,  grateful 


that  she  had  so  much  to  bring  him.  Lila  was 
not  like  that.  In  Lila's  eyes,  in  Lila's  voice  there 
was  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 

"I've  got  to  play  this  carefully,"  she  was 
saying.  "I  have  to  be  discreet,  desperately  dis- 
creet. That's  where  you  can  help  me.  It  doesn't 
matter  about  you;  you  can  explain  to  Bar- 
bara that  you  want  to  see  more  of  Angus. 
She'll  be  delighted.  She's  anxious  to  have  you 
married.  Do  you  think  it  amuses  her  to  have 
a  stepdaughter  around  the  house?  I  know 
that  she's  sweet  and  nice  and  friendly.  So's  my 
stepfather.  But  I  know  how  my  stepfather 
feels,  so  I  can  guess  how  Barbara  feels.  She'll 
give  you  all  the  encouragement  you  need,  and 


I  can  tag  along  as  your  chaperon.  That'll 
make  it  right  with  my  people  too." 

It  was  not  a  plan  of  which  Shelagh  par- 
ticularly relished  the  prospect;  but  she  did  see 
Lila's  point  of  view.  Things  were  different  for 
Lila  and  she  herself  was  here  for  only  a  short 
time. 

"Do  you  want  to  marry  Angus?" 

Lila  shrugged.  "I  may  later  on,  but  I  don't 

think  I  shall.  This  is  something   "  She 

checked.  "This  isn't  the  Victorian  age.  A 
woman  can  experiment  as  much  as  a  man." 

It  was  said  with  a  brutality  that  shocked 
Shelagh  but  at  the  same  time  attracted  her.  It 
was  a  relief  to  deal  with  somebody  who  knew 
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Boys'  Schools 


STAUXTON 


M  ILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Thorough  college  preparation; 
fully  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Band.  All  sports.  2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
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MrnAnnnh  ^  leading  preparatory  school  for  boys. 
mCL/onogn  Grades  1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Semi- 
military.  Outstanding  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  the 
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Famous  SPEK DWR IT IXG  shorthand.  120  words  I 
per   minute.    No  symbols:   no   machines.  Uses 
ABC's.  Learn  at  home  or  through  classroom  instruc- 
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Be  A  Hotel  Hostess 

Enjoy  Your  Work!  Fascinating  po- 
sitions    in     hotels,     motels.  clubs, 
apartment  house  projects  as  Hostess, 
I'-xecutive     Housekeeper,  Manager, 
etc.  Mary  Benson  writes:  "Am  Host- 
ess-Housekeeper    and     earn  three 
times    my    previous    salary."  Write 

for  FREE  book.  "Your  Golden  Opportunity."  Approved 
for  ALL  Veteran  Training.  Lewis  Hotel  Training 
School.  Sta.  ES-501,  Washington  7.  D.C.  44th  Year. 


Career  and  Finishing  Schools  Invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door.*'  Complimentary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professional 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — important  in  Fashion 
ond  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including: 
Houston  —  Chicago  —  Indionopolis  —  Denver 
Address:  P.  O.  Box  1412,  Chicago  90,  III. 
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LS 

Junior  College  &  2  yrs.  High  School.  In 
healthful  Alleghenies.  147th  year.  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Career  Courses.  Person- 
al guidance.  Outstanding  social,  sports 
programs.    Fireproof   suites.  Addah 
B.  McClaskey,  Dir.  of  Admissions. 
Box  L,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


Penn  Hall  Junior  College 

192  acres  in  Blue  Ridge  Mts.  Terminal  or  transfer  courses. 
Lib.  Arts.  Home  Ec,  Music.  Art,  Merchandising,  Radio, 
Sec'l.  Lab.  Tech..  Med.  Sec'l.  Also  Prep  School  Division. 
Modern  buildings.  Pool,  riding,  golf  on  campus.  Trips. 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Frantz,  Pres.,  Box  W,  Chombersburg,  Po. 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

Ray-Vogue  Schools 

Commercial  Art.  Photography.  Interior  Decoration.  Dress 
Design.  Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  out  of  town  girls. 
Enter  Jan.  4.  Write  Registrar.  Room  706;  Specify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 

Home-Study  Schools 

High  School  at  Home. 
Many  Finish  in  2  Years. 
Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  text  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  1-ree  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  H83,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 
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ight  at  home,  to 

play  piano,  guitar,  accordion,  any  instrument.  Our  famous  pictured 
lessons  make  it  easy.  No  boring  exercises.  Start  playing  simple 
pieces  right  away.  Low  coat.  1,000.000  students,  including  Lawrence 
Welk..  Writ*  for  FREE  book.  No  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
U.  S.  School  of   Music,  Studio  AS3U.  Port  Wastilniten.  N.  Y. 
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More  MONEY  for  YOU 
through  HOME  STUDY 
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Millions  of  women  are  supplementing  family  income,  some 
because  of  necessity,  others  for  the  satisfaction  it  brings. 
If  you  are  a  homemaker  planning  to  someday  return  to 
the  business  world  you  should  convert  your  spare  time 
now  for  a  quick  brushup  of  your  former  skills  and  latest 
business  techniques.  Your  training  record  can  mean  higher 
initial  pay — quicker  recognition  for  pay  increases — secur- 
ity in  your  work.  Shorter  specialized  courses  enable  you 
to  train  at  home  for  greater  opportunities.  LaSalle  accred- 
ited home  study  training  has  helped  thousands  of  women 
step  up  into  higher  earnings  quickly.  Check  the  field  of 
your  choice.  We'll  send  you,  without  obligation,  complete 
information.  Low  cost — easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY. 

LASALLE  Extension  University.  A  Correspondence  Institution 
417  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Dept.  1146R,  Chicago  5  Jllinols 

Seyid  me  your  FREE  book  describing  courses  in 
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HOLD   YOUR  OWN 

In  Any  Company 

Now,  at  home,  privately,  quickly  (ten  weeks)  you  can  catch  up  on 
the  necessary  points  of  cultural  information.  Margery  Wilson's  new 
course. 

THE  CULTURED  MIND-ANDWHAT  IS  IN  IT— 

contains  the  important  things  to  remember  about  history,  literature,  art  etc . 
She  has  sifted  out  the  salient  points  to  save  you  time.  If  you  DID  go 
to  college,  or  if  you  didn't,  you  will  appreciate  this  remarkable  course  of  only 
forty  lessons  (token  four  a  week).  Now  you  can  follow  or  join  in  ony  cultured 
conversation!  A  boon  for  the  busy  person.  A  "must"  for  travel.  Students  are 
amazed!  For  full  details  write  to 

MARGERY  WILSON,  6233  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Dept.  O,  Hollywood  28,  CaL 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOU 


I'm  going  home  to 


"Course,  Bob's  going  too.  We  visit  Mother  every 
week  by  Long  Distance. 

"She  brings  us  up  to  date  on  all  the  family  doings 
— and  we  tell  her  what  the  twins  have  been  up  to  lately. 

"It's  a  high  spot  in  our  week!" 

*       *  * 

Why  don't  you  visit  regularly  by  Long  Distance? 
,  1 

LONG  DISTANCE  RATES  ARE  LOW 

For  example: 


FOR  ONLY 

BBi 

YOU  CAN 

CALL 

BETWEEN 


New  York  and  Cleveland 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  and  Detroit 
Kansas  City  and  Milwaukee 
Atlanta  and  Cincinnati 


Slation-to-Stalion  for  the  first  three' minutes  after  6  p.m. 
and  on  Sunday,  Add  the  10%  federal  excise  tax. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  fl 

Call  by  Number.  It's  Twice  as  Fast. 


her  mind,  who  went  straight  for  what  she 
wanted.  She  thinks  of  nothing  hut  herself, 
thought  Shelagh.  /  couldn't  feel  like  that.  I 
wouldn't  feel  like  that. 

Basil  Hallett's  telephone  rang.  "I  hope  you 
recognize  my  voice."  It  was  unmistakable,  it 
was  the  Indian's  voice. 

"But  of  course  I  do." 

"I  am  coming  out  to  Kassaya  on  Friday. 
There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  hope 
it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  have  your  hair 
cut  on  Friday  at  four-thirty  at  Ah  Chong's." 

On  Friday  he  was  playing  golf  in  a  foursome 
with  Barbara  and  Julia.  "Another  day  would 
suit  me  better." 

"Friday  is  the  sole  day  that  I  can  manage. 
If  you  cannot  be  there,  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
I  very  much  hope  you  will." 

The  receiver  clicked  back.  Basil  sat  motion- 
less at  his  desk.  There  was  an  ominous  quality 
about  the  Indian's  voice.  It  was  not  a  threat ;  it 
was  not  a  command.  But  somehow  the  In- 
dian's voice  had  managed  to  convey  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  him  to  be  there.  He  felt 
inquisitive.  He  had  better  find  out  what  the 
fellow  wanted. 

Julia  was  surprised  and  annoyed  when  he 
called  off  the  game.  "You  don't  need  a  hair- 
cut. It  can  run  another  week." 

"It's  begun  to  fee!  uncomfortable  round 
the  neck." 

"All  right,  all  right,  but  it  is  a  nuisance. 
Surely  you  could  have  put  it  off  to  another 
day." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I've  arranged  to  have  it  done 
on  Friday." 

"You're  being  very  tiresome." 

That  evening  at  the  golf  club  Julia  took  her 
revenge.  As  each  new  group  came  onto  the 
veranda,  she  called  its  attention  to  her  hus- 
band's hair.  She  did  it  in  the  lightest  manner. 
"1  want  you  to  arbitrate.  I  won't  tell  you 
which  way  the  odds  are  lying,  but  do  you  or 
don't  you  think  that  Basil  needs  a  haircut?" 

"It's  you  who  are  being  tiresome  now,"  said 
Basil. 

"Not  at  all.  I  want  to  prove  that  I'm  not 
making  a  fuss  over  nothing.  What  do  you 
think,  Frieda?  Does  Basil  need  a  haircut?" 

From  the  way  she  put  the  questions,  no  one 
would  have  felt  a  family  quarrel  was  afoot, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  the  Halletts 
often  did  quarrel  in  public.  "A  very  good 
thing,  too,"  people  would  say.  "They  get  it  off 
in  public,  then  make  it  up  when  they  get 
home.  Much  better  than  those  couples  who 
are  all  smiles  at  parties  and  bawl  each  other 
out  the  moment  the  front  door  closes." 


As  they  walked  down  the  clubhouse  s 
Julia  slipped  her  hand  under  his  ant 
wasn't  being  tiresome,  darling.  Hones 
wasn't.  Only  one  person  in  five  thought 
did  need  a  haircut,  and  I  think  most  of  i 
said  that  because  they  thought  it  was  I 
wanted  you  to  have  it  done.  Please,  foi 
sake,  change  the  day." 

He  was  sorely  tempted.  He  saw  Ji 
point.  And  he  did  not  see  that  it  could  r 
matter  if  he  did  not  make  the  date,  bu 
curiosity  was  aroused.  What  did  that  Ir 
want?  His  awareness  of  being  in  the  w 
made  his  manner  abrupt.  "I'm  sorry,"  he" 
"I  can't." 

"Oh,  very  well."  And  she  let  her  hand 
against  her  side. 

He  arrived  at  Ah  Chong's  punctually, 
body  was  waiting,  which  was  as  well, 
was  in  the  chair  within  two  minutes.  Whi 
was  being  served  three  other  men  camQ 

"Will  you  have  a  shampoo,  sir?"  ' 

He  shook  his  head.  He  was  going  back  1 
to  take  a  shower. 

At  the  exact  moment  that  he  rose  the  Ir 
came  into  the  shop.  He  paused,  looked  n 
him.  "Two  waiting  already?  No,  that  is 
many.  I  will  call  another  day." 

He  left  simultaneously  with  Basil. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come.  There 
little  service  that  you  can  pay  me.  A  friei 
mine  is  applying  for  a  post  in  Pearl 
Wednesday.  Ahmed  Abrusak.  He  has 
qualification.  He  does  not  know  that 
making  this  request  on  his  behalf.  It  is 
much  better  that  he  should  not  know.  Al 
Abrusak.  I  know  you  will  not  regret  it. 
cerely  thank  you,  Mr.  Hallett." 

No  one  watching  the  two  together  w 
have  suspected  that  they  had  done  more 
exchange  the  civilities  of  the  day.  The  Ir 
moved  quickly  toward  his  car.  Basil  hesit 
then  went  back  into  the  shop.  He  lookt 
the  cosmetics  vitrine.  He  chose  a  smal'  gi 
and-white-striped  package. 

It  was  close  on  six  when  he  reached  his 
galow.  He  was  tempted  to  drive  straight  rc 
to  the  golf  course  and  greet  Julia  as  she 
back  into  the  club.  That  was  too  obv 
though.  The  green-and-white  package  h 
label  on  it.  He  wrote,  "I  can't  think  why  S( 
one  so  much  sweeter  than  this  package  sh 
be  involved  with  such  a  boor,  but  I  sup 
there  must  be  contrasts.  I  love  you  with  al 
heart.  Join  me  at  the  swimming-pool  bar 
let's  have  a  Chinese  dinner."  He  put  the  f 
age  on  her  pillow. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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WOMAN 


By  Marcelene  Cox 


Two  places  that  wear  out  first  in  a  home: 
the  one  where  a  wife  stands  and  the  one 
where  a  husband  sits. 

From  one  woman's  reverie  after  a  day 
spent  in  the  kitchen:  Raising  children 
is  a  lot  like  baking  bread— it's  hot  that 
you  do  so  much  but  that  you're  there 
that  counts. 

History  of  a  family:  Apartment,  small 
house,  bigger  house,  small  house,  apart- 
ment. 

"Oh,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
that  'title  search,'"  said  the  young  Eng- 
lish bride  to  the  American  realtor,  "be- 
cause on  both  sides  of  the  family  we've 
always  been  commoners." 

For  girls  looking  toward  matrimony: 
Give  more  attention  to  his  blood  line 
than  to  his  "line." 


Department  for  Giving  the  Men  a 
Chance: 

"A  woman  will  go  to  any  length  to  use 
a  utensil  for  some  purpose  other  than  the 
one  intended,"  observed  a  certain  hus- 
band recently.  "Why,  I  came  into  the 
kitchen  the  other  night  and  found  ears 
of  corn  being  boiled  in  the  grcn  granite 
coffeepot!  Oh  yes,  my  wife  iiad  hel 
reasons:  'The  ears  stand  up.  I  can  p.  ir 
the  water  off  easily.  The  color  scheme 
is  perfect!'" 

He's  a  "do-it-yourself"  kind  of 

husband  .  .  . 
Though  he  never  says  '  You  do  it' 
His  method  is  plain,  he  puts  off  the 

thing 

Until,  to  keep  sane,  I  just  do  it. 

There's  no  better  way  for  a  woman  lo 
recall  other  days  than  by  going  throuyli 
her  button  box. 

Printed  in  I 
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Unfomeftab^s  lolidav  Sweets  —  7?  .j^. 


For  a  bride.  "Regal  Rose"  with  2  bath  For  every  woman  there's  a  perfect  Cannon  gift  set.  Or  wrap  luxurious  Cannons  especially  for 
towels,  2  fingertips,  2  wash  cloths,  $5.98         her.  She'll  appreciate  Cannon  Towels.  The  Beauti-Fluff  process  keeps  them  soft,  lovely  for  years. 


CANNON 


For  an  engaged  girl.  'Tfaypoje"  with  1  bath  towel,  2  fingertii>s,  2  |.  sn  cic  ^hs,  $2.98 

t  nnon  Mills,  Inc., /O  Worth  St.,  New  r.rk  13,  N.  Y.  .  Towels  ■  Shc.l'.  •  Bedspreads  •  D,ap  ries  .1  tockings  •  Terry  Cloth 


For  a  model  homemaker.  "Jamaica,"  2  bath 

towels,  1  fingertip  and  2  wash  cloths.  $4.98 
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HOLIDATE  COLORS 


^ormfit 


we  are  nei 
near  us. 
dining: ' 
house  we 
the  serving 


SNOWFLAKE  WHITE  . . .  IVORY  ROSE  . . .  CHRISTMAS  BELLE 
BLACK  .  .  .  HOLLY-BERRY  RED  .  .  .  Sorcery?  Of  course  not!  .  .  . 
Formfit!  .  .  .  with  special  Yule-toned  colors  to  wrap  you  up  into  the 
prettiest  Christmas  "package"  of  them  all!  And  the  garments? 
.  .  .  the  merriest!  Frankly  female  "Confidentiar'  strapless  bra,  to 
hug  you  more  permanently  than  any  mistletoe  encounter. 
And  a  lace-lovely  Skippies  girdle  to  trim  you  sleek  as 
a  reindeer.  'Tis  the  season  to  be  Formfit! 
So  gift  yourself  with  one  or  more  Holidate  Colors 
this  Christmas!  (Naturally,  they 
fit  the  Formfit  Freeway.) 


Confidential  Strapless  Bandeau  388:  nylon  lace 
and  nylon  elasticized  marquisette  side  and  back. 
"Cuddle-stay"  support  imbedded  in  wafer-thin  contour 
cups.  Sizes  32A  to  38B,  in  all  4  exclusive 
Holidate  Colors,  $^95 

Skippies  Girdle  954  (matching  pantie  854): 
nylon  elastic  net  with  satin  elastic  back  panel,  nylon 
lace  front  panel,  2'/4  inch  waistband.  S-M-L, 
in  all  4  exclusive  Holidate  Colors,  $^50 


THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  TORONTO  •  PARIS  •  lONOON 
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Moments  of  Giving  with  Reynolds  Alnminum 

WORLD'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  WRAPS 


Colors  so  warm  and  wonderful  you'll  want  to  touch  them . . .  designs  so  enchanting 
you'll  feel  a  glow  of  pride  when  you  give  them !  Reynolds  fabulous  new  gift  wrap  collection 
"Designs  for  Giving,"  the  newest,  most  exciting,  most  beautiful  gift  wraps 
in  all  the  world.  Brought  to  you  on  non-crease,  paper-backed  aluminum  foil  by  Reynolds 
Aluminum,  makers  of  famous  Reynolds  Wrap.  See  them,  choose  them— today! 


4. 


Designs  for  Giving  Co//ec//o«...  REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM  FOIL  QIF'^^^^^ 


At  belter  department  stores, gift  shops,  stationery  shops  everywhere  50^  to  2.7s    Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Decorative  Foil  Division,  101  South  Robertson  Boulcv.ird,  L( 
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Elizabeth  Sherrill 

Our  Christmas  Story,  on  page  58,  is  by  Ruth 
Graham,  wife  of  evangelist  Billy  Graham, 
and  her  friend,  Elizabeth  Sherrill.  It  is 
being  published  as  a  book  for  children.  As 
you  will  learn  more  about  the  Graham  family 
in  the  story,  we  shall  say  no  more — except 
that  Elizabeth  Sherrill  has  three  children 
of  her  own,  Scott,  Donn  and  Elizabeth,  and 
they  make  their  home  in  the  enchanting 
town  of  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 


How  a  hungry  little  boy 

^■"^^^V-  parlayed  a  nickel  into 

I  S  something  more  than 

j    ^       9  wealth   is   the  theme 

fSlHl  of  Robert  Arnet's 

*  'i'h^  mf  Christmas  story  on  page 
^\Z^r  "-^  Nickel  for  Christ- 

^B^MH^L  mas  will  be  my  sixty- 

2^^^^^  ^'^^^  published  story," 

R,J,or,  Arne,  tclls  US.  "I  haVC  bcCn 

married  twenty-eight 
years  to  Dorothy.  We  have  two  sons.  Bob 
and  Dave.  Bob,  married,  is  a  student  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Dave  is  a  USAF  jet  pilot. 
When  I  was  young  I  lifted  weights  like  fury 
and  placed  fourth  in  the  National  Champion- 
ships of  1928,  middleweight  class.  Thus 
beefed-up,  I  posed  for  painters  and  sculp- 
tors—leaned on  columns,  battle-axes,  char- 
iot wheels,  drew  longbows  and  stood  on 
ropes.  My  hobbies  now  are  optics — I've 
built  a  few  astronomical  telescopes— and 
electronics— built  a  ham  radio  station.  All 
fun,  but  writing  is  a  serious  matter  with  me. 
I  really  work  at  that  and  it  is  rewarding." 


Harriet  Van  Horne  is 
a  wonderful  cook,  as 
"those  who  read  The  Un- 
forgettable Sweet  (page 
80)  (as  well  as  her  "Give 
Us  This  Day''  last 
month)  will  know.  This 
is  what  she  says: 
"Though  my  husband, 
David  Lowe,  and  I  love 
to  cook  and  love  to  eat, 
we  are  both  slim.  I  weigh  ninety-eight  pounds 
(being  short  helps),  eat  a  huge  breakfast  and 
a  hearty  second-helping-of-everything  din- 
ner. But  I  never  eat  lunch,  never  eat  between 
meals  and  concentrate  on  proteins  rather 
than  starches.  If  we  are  to  have  a  rich  des- 
sert, we  omit  all  starch  in  the  main  course. 
■  There  must  be  wisdom  in  this  diet  because 
we  are  never,  never  ill.  No  virus  dares  come 
near  us."  She  confesses  to  one  fetish  about 
dining:  "Plates  must  be  hot,  hot,  hot.  At  our 
house  we  wear  asbestos  mittens  to  carry 
the  serving  plates  from  stove  to  table." 


Harriet  Van  Horne 
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Make  every  day  a  FUN-DAY. . .  G  ive 

"^'i^.M  famous 


Youngsters  . . .  teen-agers  ... 
adults  . . .  everyone  enjoys  the  fun  of  i 
playing  . . .  the  fun  of  sharing  "^^J 

famous  PARKER  GAMES 


TTiis  year  give  everybody  on  your  list  the  gift  that's  sure  to  please  — famous  Parker 
Games.  Delight  your  family,  neighbors,  friends  with  the  challenge  of  RISK!  — the  time- 
less fascination  of  MONOPOLY -the  excitement  of  CAREERS -the  mystery  of  CLUE 
-favorite  card  games  like  ROOK,  FLINCH  and  PIT. 

Yes...  Famous  Parker  Games  are  still  the  finest  in  home  entertainment  for  everybody, 
every  age.  This  Christmas  give  Parker  Games  . . .  and  spread  Holiday  Cheer  all  through 
the  year! 

At  fine  stores  everywhere. 
Other  Parker  Games  to  give  — 
RICH  UNCLE''  FINANCE"" 
DIG''  •  TOURING'' 

A  Gift  of  Fun  for  Everyone  . . . 

PARKER  Bl^OTHERS,  INC.,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Canadian  Agent:  CoUett-Sproule  Boxea,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Festival  of  Lights 

San  Jose.  California 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Could:  Each  year 
we  look  forward  to  your  Christmas  issue 
with  its  lovely  photographs  of  the  holiday 
season.  We  have  not  seen  photographs  of 
Chanukah,  and  we  believe  manj'  people, 
of  both  our  faith  and  other  faiths,  would 
find  information  about  this  holiday  en- 
lightening. 

Chanukah,  which  usually  falls  in  De- 
cember, is  the  Jewish  "Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion" and  "Feast  of  Lights."  It  marks  the 
rededication  of  the  Temple  by  Judah 
Maccabee  in  165  B.C.  after  his  victory 
over  the  Syrians.  Tradition  relates  that 
Judaih  could  find  only  a  single  cruse  of  oil 
which  had  not  been  contaminated  by  the 
enemy.  Although  it  contained  only  enough 


oil  to  light  the  menorah  for  one  day,  a  mir- 
acle took  place  and  it  burned  for  eight. 
(Therefore,  candles  are  lit  throughout  the 
holiday — one  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day, 
two  on  the  second,  until  eight  are  kindled 
on  the  last  evening.) 

Chanukah  symbolizes  the  first  victo- 
rious battle  by  a  politically  conquered* 
people  to  retain  their  religious  freedom,  f 
and  is  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  Jewish 
holidays.  Gifts  are  given  to  children  at 
candlelighting  time,  and  it  is  customary  to 
play  with  a  small  top,  the  dreidl.  inscribed 
with  the  Hebrew  letters  N.G.H.S.  These 
letters  stand  for  "Nes  Gadol  Hayah 
Sham,"  which  means  "A  great  miracle 
happened  here." 

Sincerely, 
Women's  American  O.R.T. 

San  Jose  Chapter 


mnm 


Children  at  Chanukah. 


A  Heart  for  Christmas 

Menlone,  California 
Dear  Editors:  For  the  first  time  in  her 
five  years,  my  niece  was  helping  with  the 
Christmas  baking.  Her  chubby  hands  were 
covered  with  flour  up  to  her  elbows,  and 
she  smiled  at  me  across  the  kitchen.  Her 
cookies  would  be  a  surprise  for  her 
younger  sister  and  parents. 

She  was  excited  to  see  the  assortment  of 
cooky  cutters:  a  Christmas  tree,  star,  bell, 
candy  cane,  Santa  Claus,  gingerbread  man. 
But  when  I  asked  her  which  she  wanted 
to  use,  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  So  I 
turned  my  back  and  did  not  intrude. 

I  proceeded  to  mix  my  own  fruitcakes 
until  I  heard  the  happy  humming  of 
Jingle  Bells.  Her  face  flushed,  Bobbi  then 
sang  out  happily,  "  Hearts  for  Christmas ! " 


and  held  out  the  pan  of  cookies.  By  some 
"error,"  the  Valentine  cutter  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Christmas  assortment. 

"  I  tried  the  others,"  she  said  earnestly, 
"but  the  cookies  broke.  When  I  tried  the 
heart,  the  cookies  stayed  together."  Then 
she  added  wistfully,  "Isn't  it  all  right  to 
use  a  heart  for  Christmas?" 

I  put  down  the  mixing  spoon  and  placed 
my  arm  around  her.  "Of  course  it's  all 
right  to  use  a  heart  for  Christmas,"  I  told 
her.  "That's  exactly  what  I  need  to  re- 
member to  do  this  year." 

In  our  home  the  tray  of  holiday  cookies 
will  have  at  the  very  center  a  heart  for 
Christmas.  For  if  the  heart  is  gone  out  of 
our  planning,  haven't  we  missed  the  mes- 
sage of  the  great  gift  of  Christmas  itself? 

Sincerely, 
RUTH  C.  IKERMAN 
MORE  LETTERS  ON  PAGE  7 


Unto  Us  a  Child  Is  Born 
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SETI'INC;:  A  sluhir  in  lh<'  Karl  Marshall  farm  in  Monlfj«»niery 

Coiuily,  .Maryland. 
CAST:  Fourteen  yourifi  Marshalls,  inehKlin^  three  happy 

foster  ehildren. 
l'KOSI»ECT  KOU  vm-.  A  new  infant  .lesiis  in  the  eradlcl 
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todays  loveliest  look.. .beauty  only 
baby-mildness  gives  your  skin 


These  clear,  radiant  young  faces  tell  you  so  much  about  Ivory  Soap.  The  milder 
your  beauty  soap,  the  lovelier  your  complexion.  And  Ivory  is  gentle  enough  for 
a  baby's  skin.  Mild  in  its  pure,  white  color  .  .  .  mild  in  its  pure,  clean  scent. 
Your  skin  never  outgrows  Ivory  .  .  .  9944/ioo  %  pure.  Use  it  every  day.  More 
doctors  recommend  Ivory  for  babies'  skin  and  yours  than  any  other  soap. 
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What  will  they  be  doing  in  1970? 

The  chances  are  1  in  3  they'll  be  in  some  field  of  science.  A  lab  technician,  perhaps, 
or  a  physician.  An  engineer,  chemist,  physicist  or  biologist. 
Whatever  the  field,  a  Gilbert  science  set  will  have  a  lot  to  do 

with  the  decision — in  awakening  young  minds  to  the  wonders  of  science,  in  providing 
excitement,  skill,  fun  and  adventure. 

This  year,  at  the  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company,  we  celebrate  a  half-century 
of  science  toy  leadership  with  the  finest  sets  in  our  history.  Available  in  a  variety 
of  price  ranges  at  all  stores  where  better  toys  are  sold. 

The  Greatest  Nome  in  Career-Tlnildi n fi,  Science  Toys 

The  A.C-  GILBERT  COMPANY 

NEW   HAVEN   6,  CONNECTICUT 
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C  :  EMBER,  19  59 


another 
wonderful  gift 
from 


Magicolor  bubble  bath 


COLORS  THE  BATH  WATER 

Kiddies  love  this  new  Wrisley 
Bubble  Bath  because  it 
actually  colors  the  bath 
(water  pink,  blue,  green  or 
yellow.  Will  not  stain  tub, 
towel  or  youngster.  Billions 
of  fragrant  bubbles,  too.  At 
drug  and  cosmetic  counters. 


\  GUYS 
SIZE 

i-wise  mothers  buy  by  AGE 
I'uy  the  cap  that  grows  with 
!  boy.  New,  patented  Size- 
iiatic  fits  FOR  SURE— ends 
try-ons  and  wrong  size 
jrns. 

el  color  tells  the  size, 
ges  4-7,  red  label 
ges  8-11,  blue  label 
ges  12-up,  green  label 


20 

envelopes 


Plus  tax 


( *  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


Age  11 


Age  10 


_  Age  9 


Age  8 


^vPARENTS' 

IZE-O-MATIC  CAPS 

&  B  HEADWEAR  CO..  INC.    Richmond,  Va. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
3W  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH— RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
iV  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
;  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
liieve  pain  —  without  surgery, 
[n  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliev- 
C  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
ik  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
irough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
f  statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
•io-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
nous  research  institute. 
This  substance  is  now  available  in 
nposUory  or  ointment  form  under  the 
me  Preparation  H^.  Ask  for  it  at  all 
ig  counters  —  money  back  guarantee. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 

Where,  Oh  Where  is  Alice? 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould : 
To  free  posterity  from  unsolved 
mysteries, 

Let's  correct  the  mistakes  creeping  into 

our  histories: 
Pope-Hennessy  errs  when  he  writes  of 

May's  wedding. 
Listing  the  bridesmaids  in  loveliest 

setting. 

Omitting  Alice  of  Albany's  name. 
To  two  little  Battenbergs  he  would  give 
fame. 

All  of  the  bridesmaids  had  this  in 
common: 

They  were  granddaughters  of  Victoria, 

that  wonderful  woman. 
Wales'  daughters,  Toria  and  Maud,  were 

there; 

Connaught's  Margaret  and  Patricia  so 
fair; 

Edinburgh's  daughters — the  unmarried 
three, 

Victoria,  Sandra  and  Baby  Bea; 
But  only  one  Battenberg,  her  name  was 
Ena; 

And  the  Holsteiner  daughter  of  Princess 
Helena. 

Nine  accurate  stitches,  you  omitted  the 
purl 

When  you  left  out  Albany's  little  girl. 
Her  name  is  Alice  and  it's  generally 
known. 

That  she  married  a  Teck  who  became 
Athlone. 

JAMES  O'CONNOR  SARGENT 

P.S.  But  we  like  the  Princess  May  story 
and  pestered  the  newsstand  all  week  until 
the  next  edition  appeared. 

•  Mr.  Sargent,  forty,  can  toss  titles  with 
the  best  of  them.  On  detnand — there  isn't 
too  much — he  tvill  recite  the  grandmoth- 
ers, cousins  and  near  kin  oj  1.500  royal 
and  nohte  families;  with  two  other  mon- 
archist-minded Americans,  he  regularly 
timsts  the  birthday  health  of  all  remain- 
ing Bourbons,  Hapsburgs  and  unmar- 
ried princesses  of  whatever  royal  lineage. 
Married  to  a  poet,  J.  O'C.  S.  is  one  of 
If  ashington's  "ethical  ghost"  writers, 
hopes  to  publish  a  novel,  or  play,  which 
will  bring  in  his  own  royalties. — ED. 

What  You  Can 

Do  for  World  Refugees 

.V.  U'  York  City 

Dear  Editors:  Christmas,  1959,  marks 
the  midpoint  of  World  Refugee  Year, 
established  by  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations  and  supported  by  sixty-three  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  response  to 
articles  and  letters  about  World  Refugee 
Year  that  have  appeared  in  the  L.\dies' 
Home  Journ.\l,  many  hundreds  of  read- 
ers have  written  to  ask  what  they  can  do 
personally  to  assist  homeless  people.  There 
is  much  one  can  do  personally,  and  under- 
standing of  the  refugee's  plight  through 
informed  discussion  in  every  community 
in  America  is  a  big  first  step. 

We  must  try  to  overcome  some  of  the 
stereotypes  about  refugees  that  people 
have  in  their  minds.  One  of  the  chief 
myths  to  spike  is  that  most  of  the  world's 
refugees  are  bent  on  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Our  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  a  reasonable  number  of  refugees 
under  suitable  sponsorship,  including  for- 
eign orphans,  and  a  fair  share  of  more 
difiicult-to-resettle  cases,  but  we  recognize 
that  not  all  the  refugees  in  today's  world 
regard  United  States  immigration  to  be  a 
practical  possibility,  or  even  an  objective. 
Only  token  numbers  of  the  million  Chi- 
nese refugees  in  Hong  Kong  will  ever 
reach  our  shores.  The  same  is  true  of  al- 
most a  million  Arab  refugees,  more  than 
200.000  Algerian  refugees  now  in  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  and  those  latest  refugees, 
the  Tibetans  streaming  into  India. 

A  second  myth  is  that  most  refugees  are 
handicapped  in  some  way — aging  or  sick. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  of  some,  but  the 
vast  majority  are  sound,  employable 
adults  or  children.  From  one  third  to  one 
half  of  all  refugees  are  children.  Many 
were  born  in  camps  and  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  refugee  status. 

Fortunately  the  right  dedication  of  will 
even  during  this  single  intensified  year 
can  help  in  advancing  solutions  for  a 


NEVER  GO  TO  BED 
WITH  A  COLD 

. . .  without  Vicks  VapoRub 


Only  the 'VapoRub  way  gives  10-hour  "sleep-thru"  relief  in  nose,  throat, 
chest . . .  works  more  than  twice  as  long  as  aspirin  or  cold  tablets 


Don't  wait  for  that  sick  cry  in  the 
night  when  your  child  has  a  cold. 

Give  her  all-night  relief . . .  not  just 
the  four-hour  action  of  tablets. 

Rub  your  child's  chest,  throat,  neck 
and  back  with  warming  Vicks 
VapoRub  at  bedtime.  Starts  eas- 
ing muscular  soreness  and  chest 
tightness  instantly.  And  for  10  full 
hours,  penetrating  vapor  medica- 
tions go  straight  inside  stuffy  head 


passages,  inside  sore  throat,  deep 
inside  congested  bronchial  areas. 

All  night  long,  VapoRub  works  to 
clear  away  mucus,  break  up  bron- 
chial congestion,  calm  coughing . . . 
makes  breathing  easier.  Helps 
your  child  sleep  the  night  through 
and  wake  up  feeling  so  much  better. 

So  for  every  cold  .  .  .  for  all  the 
family  .  .  .  never  go  to  bed  with  a 
cold  without  Vicks  VapoRub. 


Medicates  cold  congested 
nose,  throat,  chest 

all  at  once  ...  all  night 
long.  VapoRub's  penetrat- 
ing vapor  medications  start 
relieving  in  7  seconds,  keep 
relieving  for  10  full  hours. 
And  no  internal  dosing  .  .  . 
no  stomach  or  emotional 
upsets. 


Vicks  VapoRub 


VAPORIZING  OINTMENT 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURN, 


It's  "Cream  of  Wheat"  weather 
...when  you're  grateful  for  the 
protection  that  extra  iron  gives 


One  healthy  bowl  of  delicious,  enriched 
"Cream  of  Wheat"  supplies  a  full  day's 
iron  needs— more  iron  than  even  beef 
liver  gives.  (Plus  vitamins,  protein,  other 
minerals,  of  course.) 


Guard  your  family  with 
hot  "Cream  of  Wheat"! 


Cream 


^^^^^^ 


"CREAM  OF  WHEAT- 'AND  CHEF 
REG  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  ©  IS59. 
THE'CREAM  OF  WH  EAT"  COH  P. 


considerable  number  of  refugees.  And  hap- 
pily the  cost  of  achieving  some  of  these 
solutions  is  small :  the  price  of  an  artificial 
limb,  of  a  small  business  loan,  of  a  year's 
vocational  training  in  Hong  Kong  or  the 
Middle  East,  of  "key"  money  in  Europe; 
these  are  minuscule  in  comparison  with 
some  of  our  expenditures  for  other  pur- 
poses in  this  day  and  age. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  assist  ref- 
ugees can  best  do  so  by  turning  to  one  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  in  his  community. 
There  are  some  forty  voluntary  agencies 
with  action  programs  for  refugee  relief, 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement.  Among 
the  largest  are  those  of  the  Church  World 
Service.  Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc..  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Care, 
and  the  Red  Cross.  A  complete  list,  and 
other  information  about  World  Refugee 
Year,  can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Committee  for  Refugees,  11  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 
Sincerely, 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS 
Executive  Director 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees 

It  Began  With  Eve 

Harlowlon.  Mcmtana 
Dear  Editors:  I  read  The  Honor  of  Being 
a  Woman  (September  Journal),  and 
thought  of  a  piece  I  read  as  a  child  which 
also  had  to  do  with  being  a  woman.  It 
went  something  like  this: 

"A  woman  was  made  from  a  man's  side, 
not  from  above  him  but  equal  to  him.  The 
rib  came  from  under  his  arm  for  protec- 
tion, near  his  heart  for  love." 

Perhaps  men  and  women  both  would  be 
better  off  to  keep  this  in  their  thoughts 
occasionally.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  FR.A,NCIS  BLEVIXS 

Error  We're  Glad  to  Correct 

Penticton,  B.C..  Canada 
Dear  Sirs:  On  page  23  of  your  Septem- 
ber issue  we  read:  "A  woman  is  but  an 
animal,  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highest 
order.  Edmund  Burke." 

What  Burke  wrote  was:  "On  this 
scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man;  a 
queen  is  but  a  woman;  a  woman  is  but  an 
animal;  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highest 
order."  This  view  Burke  denounces  as  "a 
barbarous  philosophy." 

You  owe  an  apolog\-  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  man.  Yours. 

R.  K.  GORDON 


I  n  the  Pink 

Motoillake  Terrace.  Washington 
Dear  Editor:  I  have  never  really  bated 
ironing,  but  it  is  a  dreary  job,  perhaps 
made  more  so  by  drab  equipment.  So  I 
have  taken  the  old,  yellow  metal  kitchen 
stool  on  which  I  sit  and  spray-painted  it 
and  the  legs  of  the  ironing  board  a  dull 
black.  A  pink  muslin  sheet  makes  a  new 
ironing-board  cov-er,  and  later  I  '11  cover 
the  seat  and  back  of  the  stool  with  pink 
plastic.  Ironing  is  more  fun  already! 

Sincerely  yours. 

MRS.  OST.A  W.  SHERMAN 


Mr.  Black's 
Insurance  Program 

Jacksonville,  Florida 
Dear  Sir:  One  of  my  insurance  clients 
read  your  We  Save  on  $18,000  a  Year 
story  (September  Journal)  and  became 
quite  disturbed.  A  contract  we  had  just 
issued  for  him  involved  a  premium  of  S600 
a  year  and  came  nowhere  near  doing  what 
Mr.  Black  stated  he  was  doing  in  his  total 
program  for  $637  a  year. 

A  great  deal  of  embarrassment  is  going 
to  be  caused  by  this  article  to  many  ded- 
icated life-insurance  salesmen.  There  will 
be  thousands  of  people  who  will  be  ques- 
tioning the  value  of  their  own  life- 
insurance  programs,  and  I  suggest  that  a 
clarification  of  the  facts  be  published. 

Sincerely. 
FRED  R.  KAUFM.'\.\.  C.L.U. 

•  We  erred.  Mr.  lilack's  prcrniiini  of 
$(}  '.i7  ivas  payment  for  life  ami  health  in- 
surance under  an  old  policy-.  His  new 
estate  plan  (to  proviile  his  u  ije  "u  ith  a 
monthly  income  of  at  least  $700  in  case  of 
his  death")  includes:  a  $1200  personal 
insurance  premium,  his  company  pen- 
sion ($')(}()  yearly),  his  Social  Security 
and  inheritance  money.  ICl). 


Now... a  special 
laxative  for 

women 

Gives  gentle  relief  more  naturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 


"Correctol  is  the  kind  c 
laxative  I've  alway 
looked  for  and  never  e. 
pected  to  find,"  wrl^t 
Mrs.  Kerchak.  "It 
prompt,  gentle— nevi 
gives  me  stomach  pain 
You  can  be  sure  III  kei 
on  using  it!" 


Mrs.  Michael  Kerchak 
Vienna,  Ohio 


Correctol®  has  been  specially  develope 
for  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  con 
pletely  different  from  harsh,  all-purpo 
laxatives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  mirac 
regulator  that  simply  softens  waste.  Aloi 
with  this,  Correctol  contains  just  enous 
mild  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gent 
ingredients  make  Correctol  bring  reli 
more  naturally  than  any  ordinary  lax 
live  can.  Even  in  pregnancy  and  follo' 
ing  childbirth.  In  menstrual  periods— ai 
after  middle  age,  too! 


.  .  1  11  rf.  1  rvr\  Gaoronleed  by 
30  tiny  pink  tablets.  $  1  .UU  I  Good  Houekeepin 


Do  try  Correctol  soon. 
)  tiny  pink  tablets.  $  1 
-at  any  drug  counter. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 

your  best  moisturizer 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 

your  best  hand  lotion 

When  your  hands  are  rough,  red  and  dry 
dermatologists  say  they  lack  moisture,  no 
natural  oils.  Chamberlain's  clear  Colder 
Touch  Hand  Lotion  contains  not  one  bu 
two  of  the  most  effective  humectant! 
known  to  science.  Humectants  are  amaz 
ing  clear  fluids  which  control  the  delicat< 
moisture  balance  of  your  skin  by  prevent 
ing  the  evaporation  of  vital  skin  moisture 
The  secret  of  soft,  smooth,  lovely  hand; 
is  moisture  balance.  Get  clear,  moisturiz 
ing  Chamberlain's  Hand  Lotion  today. 
At  all  toiletry  counters. 


EMBER,  19  59 


A 

un-and-learning 
game 

for  every  name 
on  your 

Christmas  list 


and  look  -  to  make  it  easy 
i)r  you  to  choose  the  right  ones 
every  Milton  Bradley  game  is 
AGE  IDENTIFIED 


FOR  AGES 

4  TO  6 


)u  don't  know  what  to  give  .  .  .  ? 

op  this  page,  and  you'll  find  a  gift  of  fun  — 
Milton  Bradley  game  —  for  every  name  on 
ur  Christmas  list.  Young  and  old ! 

ju'll  find  it  easy  to  choose  the  right  ones,  too. 
rery  Milton  Bradley  game  is  age-identified: 
u  can  see  just  what  age  group  it's  for,  right 
the  cover. 

ake  your  selections  now.  Then  page  in  hand, 
stle  down  to  your  favorite  store  and  start 
ur  gifts  of  fun  and  learning  —  your  Milton 
■adley  games  —  on  their  merry,  gift- 
apped  way.  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
ringfield  2,  Massachusetts. 


2r 
i!  1 

CI'         ^  ^ 

"  /*  Gauantetd  by^\ 

ig  i  \6o«4  Hou»keepln{ J 


1 

MILTON 
BRADLEY 

GAME 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES  ON  YOUR  LIST:  candy  land  (4-8)  -  players  travel  along  a  roinbow-colored  path.  Nothing  to 
read.  Deluxe  edition,  $2.50.  UNCLE  WIGGILY  (5-9)  —  youngsters  have  loved  this  game  for  generations.  Deluxe  edition,  $2.50. 
CHUTES  AND  LADDERS  (4-10)  —  children  never  tire  of  its  thrills  and  spills.  No  need  to  read.  Deluxe  edition,  $2.00.  REDSKIN 
FINGER  PAINTS  —  America's  largest  seller.  $1.00  and  $2.00.  CRAYRITE  CRAYONS  —  brighter  colors,  less  flaking.  }5(  and  up. 


,  t: 


FOR  THE  NOT-SO-LITTLE  ONES:  game  of  the  states  (7-14)  —  highly  entertaining,  teaches  location  of  states  and  cities. 
$2.50.  PIRATE  AND  TRAVELER  (7-14)  —  educational  globe  trotting  plus  thrill  of  pirate  chase.  $2.00.  PARK  AND  SHOP  (7-odul»)  — 
hustle-bustle  traffic  game,  contest  to  see  who  can  park  and  finish  shopping  first.  Lots  of  excitement  for  two  to  six  players.  $3.00. 


FOR  ALL  'ROUND  FAMILY  FUN:  RACK-O  (10-odult)  -  completely  different  card  game,  fast  and  exciting.  $2.00.  GO  TO  THE 
HEAD  OF  THE  CLASS  (8-adult)  —  fascinating  quiz  gome  in  classroom  setting,  includes  792  questions  and  answers.  $3.00.  EASY 
MONEY  (7-adult)  —  fortunes  ore  won  and  lost  in  this  thrilling  real  estate  game.  Deluxe  Edition  $3.00.  Standard  Edition  $2.00. 
Manufactured  and  distributed  in  Canada  by  Somerville,  Ltd.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  western  U.S. A    and  Canada 
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News!... Good  eating 
ke  this  helps  cut  down 

cholesterol 


.for  Frying 
^'ng  and  Sala(ls 


Cook  with  Wesson  instead  of  solid  fats 
because  Wesson  is  poly-unsatu rated 

Po/y-unsaturated  Wesson — when  used  instead  of  solid  fats — helps  cut  down 
cholesterol,  a  suspect  in  coronan^  heart  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  satu- 
rated character  of  solid  fats  has  been  found  to  build  up  cholesterol.  Calorie  for 
calorie.  Wesson  pro\-ides  up  to  five  times  more  /Jo/j-unsaturate  than  solid  short- 
ening, lard  or  ordinar>^  margarine;  up  to  twenty  times  more  than  butter. 

This  points  to  one  simple,  healthful  change  in  your  cooking  methods 

— the  substitution  of  Wesson  for  solid  fats.  Using  Wesson  instead  not  only  helps 
reduce  cholesterol  but  keeps  it  at  lower  levels.  So,  use  delicious  Wesson,  the  pure 
vegetable  oil,  as  a  replacement  for  solid  fat.  In  cakes  and  pies,  biscuits,  cookies — 
always  in  your  skillet — and,  of  course,  in  tempting  salads. 

For  your  health's  sake.  Serve  balanced  meals,  eat  moderately  and  watch 
your  weight — as  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you. 

When  you  reach  for  the  skillet . . .  reach  for  the  Wesson.  Wesson  takes  the 
smoke  out  of  fr>-ing,  browns  foods  beautifully  to  taste  their  ver\'  best.  Lighter  and 
clearer  than  any  other  leading  brand,  Wesson  is  also  the  freshest,  most  highly 
refined  pure  vegetable  oil  you  can  buy — completely  salt-free,  never  hydrogenated. 

FREE  16-  page  booklet  of  Wesson  recipes  for  good  eating  with  your  health  in  mind.  Write 
The  Wesson  People,  Box  873,  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


Delicious 


Wesson 


SKILLET  BEEF  AND  BEANS 

A  simple  delicious  dish,  with  the  bonus 
of  /Jo/>'-unsaturate. 

Vj  pound  lean,  tender  beef 
2  tablespoons  Wesson 

1  chopped  onion 

2  cups  French  cut  green  beans 

(raw  or  frozen) 
1  cup  sliced  celery 
1   tablespoon  cornstarch 
1  tablespoon  soy  sauce 
%   cup  liquid  (juice  from 

mushrooms  and  water) 
1  can  mushrooms 

Cut  beef  in  strips,  browTi  in  Wesson. 
Add  onion,  beans,  celery.  Cook  4  to  6 
minutes.  Stir.  Combine  cornstarch 
and  soy  sauce  with  liquid.  Add  to 
skillet  with  mushrooms.  Stir,  cooking 
until  liquid  is  shiny.  Cover,  cook  till 
beans  are  tender.  Garnish  with  pi- 
miento.  Serve  with  rice.  4  servings. 


*Blood  Serum  Cholesterol 


—  ligtiten  clearer  and  /Doly- unsaturate 


CMT  H5f  WESSON  O'U  ft  SNOWDtlfT  i»LCS  C< 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
BRUCE  GOULD 

BEATRICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 


EDITORS 


Grant  Wood,  Iowa-horn  (1892-1942),  pointed  the  farm  people 
of  the  Middle  West  ayainst  l>ackf;roi/nd\  that  showed 
their  fields  and  barns — the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
His  strong,  spare  style,  as  in  this  lithograph.  "In  the  Spring," 
could  put  into  a  face  not  only  simplicity,  hut  also 
rugged  independence  and  pride  of  work. 


THE  CHALLENGE 
FROM  RUSSIA 

IS  NOT  COMMUNISM 


liy  DOKO  rilY  TIIOMI'SON 

In  the  debate  that  goes  on  between  spokes- 
men for  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  for 
the  United  States  the  issues,  on  the  whole, 
fail  to  be  expounded  or  even  clearly  stated. 
The  Russians,  not  least  of  them  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev, assert  and  reassert  the  Marxian  thesis 
that,  as  capitalism  replaced  feudalism  as  a 
more  progressive  economy,  so  communism 
must  replace  capitalism.  It  will  "bury"  it 
and  preside  at  its  funeral.  Its  successor  will 
open  a  new  world-wide  dispensation  of 
greater  wealth,  equality  and  even  freedom. 

By  posing  the  issue  as  between  capitalism 
and  communism  the  Russians  appeal  to 
everybody  who  associates  private  profit 
grabbing  at  any  price  with  an  evil  "system." 
They  concentrate  attention  on  such  inequi- 
ties as  exist  in  this  country  and  in  all  others 
and  divert  it  from  the  fact  that  the  contest 
is  not  between  communism  and  capitalism 
at  all,  but  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  one  or  an- 
other economic  system  is  more  productive, 
but  whether  the  people  shall  exercise  any 
choices  about  how  or  by  whom  they  are  po- 
litically governed,  or,  in  the  realm  of  phil- 
osophical speculation,  as  to  the  sense, 
meaning  and  direction  of  their  lives.  In- 
tegral to  the  issue  is  the  question  of  which 
social  system  will  generate  the  greater  and 
more  permanent  power.  For  all  vital  civili- 
zations and  cultures  seek  to  extend  the  areas 
of  their  influence  and  power.  The  contro- 
versy, communism  versus  capitalism,  is  false 
because  neither,  in  the  original  sense,  exists 
or  has  any  prospect  of  so  doing. 

In  America  (and  in  all  advanced  coun- 
tries) an  increasing  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  is  invested  and  expended  by 
the  state,  either  collected  in  the  form  of 
taxes  for  this  purpose  or  created  in  the  form 


of  debt,  and  used  to  maintain  the  apparatus 
of  the  state.  The  tax  system  is  even  so  de- 
signed as  to  reward  certain  charities  and 
penalize  others.  If,  for  instance,  I  bestow  a 
gift  upon  a  recognized  private  educational 
institution,  I  may  deduct  the  amount  from 
my  taxable  resources,  but  I  may  not  deduct 
the  cost  of  educating  my  own  children,  or 
nonrelativcs,  in  the  same  institution. 

Considered  only  as  a  business,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Air  Force  exceed 
those  of  the  four  largest  American  corpora- 
tions combined. 

Thus  an  enormous  part  of  production  has 
been  removed  from  private  ownership  and 
control ;  an  even  larger  part  is  so  intertwined 
with  public  policy  and  Government  con- 
tracts as  to  make  the  Government  dc  facto  a 
partner  in  its  enterprises;  the  role  of  owner- 
ship has  become  subsidiary  to  that  of  man- 
agement; management  must  share  respon- 
sibilities with  organized  labor — or  the 
bosses  of  organized  labor — and  both  are 
open  to  much  public  criticism  and  possible 
Government  interference. 

"Capitalism"  has  traditionally  been  based 
on  sound  and  stable  money,  returning  a  fair 
long-term  interest  and  considered  as  a  prime 
commodity.  Today  money  is  no  longer  a 
commodity  but  a  medium  of  exchange;  the 
stable  dollar  has  proved  incompatible  with 
full  employment  and  high  consumption 
and  is  nowhere  in  sight,  since  depression 
and  mass  unemployment  are  regarded  as 
greater  evils  than  public  debt  and  inflation. 

So  to  describe  the  American  economic 
system  as  "capitalism"  is  to  use  a  word  re- 
quiring great  redefinition. 

Neither  is  the  Russian  economic  system 
"communism,"  or  even  "socialism." 

Communism,  or  common  ownership,  is 
as  old  as  continued  on  page  12 
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LET'S  R RALLY  USE  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Office  of  the  Dean 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration 

Dear  Mrs.  Gould:  In  a  speech  early  in  1959,  President 
Eisenhower  advanced  briefly  his  "Food  for  Peace" 
plan.  This  plan  was  on  a  limited  scale,  and  centered 
almost  wholly  on  the  utilization  of  existing  crop  sur- 
pluses and  the  counterpart  funds  accumulated  in 
certain  foreign  countries  as  the  result  of  previous  food 
shipments. 

I  believe  that  in  the  recent  past  a  series  of  momen- 
tous events  have  occurred  which  will,  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  provide  us  in  the  United  States 
with  an  immense  opportunity  to  shape  the  course  of 
future  world  history.  I  refer  to  the  combination  of  new 
fertilizers,  new  weed  killers,  new  agricultural  machin- 
ery, new  drugs  and  chemicals  for  livestock,  and  new 
methods  of  managing  food  and  fiber  production, 
which  together  are  resulting  in  an  accelerating  in- 
crease in  agricultural  productive  capacity  unlike  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  known. 

To  these  events  there  should  be  added  the  laboratory 
research  which  has  developed  methods  by  which  basic 
foods  can  be  transformed  at  low  cost — e.g.,  wheat 
into  rice. 

If  the  viewpoint  of  our  recent  past  prevails,  these 
developments  will  be  regarded  as  overwhelmingly  evil. 
We  shall  expend  great  human  elTort  and  ingenLiity,  to- 
gether with  much  treasure  of  the  taxpayers,  in  order  to 
hold  output  down,  to  induce  people  to  leave  agriculture 
and  otherwise  to  deal  with  the  farm  problem. 

Should  we  not  consider  a  different  approach?  Should 
we  not  ask  our  associated  countries  who  are  also  food 
exporters,  particularly  Canada,  to  join  with  us  to 
permit  our  capacity  to  produce  low-cost  food  to  con- 
tinue to  accelerate  and  really  to  use  this  "Food  for 
Peace"?  We  coLild  say  to  underdeveloped  countries 
which  are  really  trying  to  develop— for  example,  India: 
"We  shall  provide  an  immense  and  growing  quantity 
of  food  to  you  if  you  will  organize  to  diver!  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  labor  to  the  production  of  basic  social 
capital— roads,  schools,  dams,  bridges,  and  the  like. 
We  shall  regard  this  as  a  fifty-year  loan,  without  in- 
terest, and  carried  at  the  current  Indian  value  of  the 
labor  released." 

The  basic  reasoning  here  is  very  simple.  The  gap 
between  the  material  well-being  of  the  Western  world, 
particularly  the  U.S..  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  far 
too  wide  to  be  maintained  permanently.  Indeed,  the 
problem  grows  because  the  gap  is  widening  steadily. 
In  the  long  run,  the  gap  can  be  reduced  only  by  raising 
the  rest  of  the  world  or  by  their  pulling  us  down.  For 
both  highly  practical  and  idealistic  reasons,  the  former 
method  of  reducing  the  gap  is  much  to  be  preferred  by 
us.  The  focus  of  our  attention  should  then  be  how  to 
accomplish  this  result  effectively  and  within  our  re- 
sources. Export  of  immense  quantities  of  food,  to- 
gether with  the  know-how  by  which  other  countries 
can  increase  their  own  food  production,  seems  to  me 
to  provide  a  major  answer  for  many  years  ahead.  It 
surely  deserves  careful  attention  by  all  concerned. 

Sincerely, 
Stanley  F.  Teele 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOUSNAl 


12  to  30  cup 
AUTOMATIC  "PARTY  PERK 


WEST  md 


heof  control 
serves  all  four 
automatically! 


So  many  pleasurable  ways  to  say 
"Merry  Christmas"  with  elegance,  fun 
and  lasting  enjoyment  —  all  with  these 
delightful  West  Bend  gift  suggestions. 

GOLD  electro-plated  AUTOMATIC  PERCO- 
LATOR. Enchonting  gold  mokes  the  Flavo-motlc 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Jewel-light  serving 
signal.  No-drip  spout.  Ivory  plastic  trim.  $24.95 

copper  'n  snow  CANISTER  SET.  West  Bend's 
distinctive  Canister  Set  Is  one  of  17  perfectly 
motched  pieces  in  worm  copper  color  olumlnum 
accented  by  sparkling  white  enamel  trim.  $9.95 

IMMERSIBLE  AUTOMATIC  COFFEE  MAKER. 

"Dunk"  it  completely  ond  safely  in  soop  suds, 
wash  it  like  o  dish.  Stays  spotlessly  clean  for 
perfect,  full-flovored  coffee.  6  to  8  delicious 
cups.  $14.95 

at  houieu  arei,  hardware, 

WEST   BEND  ALUMINUM   CO.,   Dept.  67C,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


AUTOMATIC  "PARTY  PERK."  Hoppy  doy  for 
o  hosleisl  Brews  delicious  coffee  automoticolly, 
whether  you  hove  four  guests  or  o  dozen  .  .  . 
keeps  cofTee  serving  hot  automatically,  too. 
12  to  30  cup.  $24.95.  Also  avoiloble  in  55 
and  75  cup  sizes. 

COOK  'N  SERVE  APPLIANCES.  Now  you  con 

"dial  a  meal."  One  $5.95  automatic  control 
mointains  perfect  heat  for  completely  immersible 
Skillet^  Sauce  Pan,  Waterless  Cooker  ond 
Griddle. 

A.  AUTOMATIC  SKILLET.   11"  x   11";  33/4  qt. 
copocity.  S16.95 

B.  AUTOMATIC    SAUCE   PAN.    For  casseroles, 

delicote  soucei  S12.95 

C.  AUTOMATIC  WATERLESS  COOKER.  Prepares 
o  coiTiplete  mecl  at  one  time.  S17.95 

D.  AUTOMATIC    GRIDDLE    'N    SERVER.  Over 
200  sq.  in.  of  cooking  area.  $19.95 

gift  and  applunce  Ilorei 
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tribal  societies.  Under  communism  people 
would  pool  their  properly  and  labor,  work  co- 
operativeh'  and  divide  the  profits  equally. 

The  modern  socialist  and  communist 
movements  grew  up  with  and  were  part  of 
the  European  democratic-egalitarian  move- 
ment, w  hich  argued :  Take  out  of  the  economy 
the  element  of  "exploitation"  for  "private 
gain."  let  even.'  man  have  the  "full  fruits  of 
his  toil  "  and  there  will  be  universal  pros- 
perity and  peace  among  men. 

As  a  result  of  the  1917  Russian  revolution, 
owTiership  of  all  productiv  e  w  ealth  w  as  paissed 
theoretically  to  "the  people."  but  actually  to  a 
state  set  up  and  controlled  by  a  small,  exclu- 
sive and  self-perf)etuating  faction,  or  party. 
W  hat  has  emerged  is  total  state  capitalism  in 
w  hich  all  the  production  and  distribution  of  a 
vast  empire  are  in  the  hands  of  this  faction  or 
under  its  control. 

Furthermore,  state  capitalism  in  Russia  has 
followed  the  dev  elopment  of  all  capitalism.  .As 
ndusiries  become  adequately  capitalized  and 
equipped,  profits  for  reinvestment  are  rela- 
tively diminished,  wages  increased  and  prices 
reduced.  During  almost  the  whole  lifetime  of 
the  Soviet  Union  its 

industrial  economy   

has  been  in  the  early 
capitalist  stage,  and 
exploitative. 

Russian  spokes- 
men  call   the  new 


communist  countnes 
(whose  governments 
were  set  up  by  occu- 
pying armies)  "peo- 
ple's democracies." 
But  as  the  Soviet 
system  is  not  commu- 
nism, so  these  new 
"democracies"  defy 
all  traditional  and 
modem  definitions. 
For  basic  to  democ- 
racy is  sonic  degree 
of  social  equality. 

In  ever>  noncom- 
munist  country  so- 
cialists, communists, 
their  sympathizers 
and  the  "left  wing" 
in  general  promote 
the  idea  of  equality 
between  races,  sexes 
and  economic 
groups.  All  their 

efforts  are  bent  on   

social  and  economic 
leveling.  They  favor 

"progressive"  education  and  the  trimming 
down  of  the  superior  to  accommodate  the 
iiv  erage  or  even  subaverage. 

They  are  against  inherited  wealth  or  status. 
A  favorite  word  is  "antidiscrimination,"  with 
which  they  aim  to  destroy  all  the  natural 
hierarchies  in  society  and  to  prevent  people 
from  choosing  their  own  associates  and  those 
of  their  children. 

They  work  to  take  both  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities away  from  the  indiv  idual.  His  "rights" 
are  increasingly  defined  and  protected  as 
group  rights;  his  responsibilities  are  increas- 
ingly passed  on  to  the  state — i.e..  to  a  bu- 
reaucratic apparatus. 

The  left  wing  in  noncommunist  countries 
decries  nationalism  and  patriotism.  It  speaks 
idolairously  of  "humanity"  but  shows  little 
concern  for  its  next-door  neighbor.  The  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  "masses"  is  its  chief 
test  of  a  good  society,  and  it  expects  this  pros- 
perity to  be  achieved  bv  other  means  than  an 
industrious,  self-reliant  population. 

Years  ago  I  asked  the  brilliant  journalist 
and  analyst.  Count  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales, 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  chief  fimction  of 
the  journalist.  He  replied,  "To  describe."  So 
let  us  tr>'  to  describe  the  Soviet  Union,  not  as 
its  slogans  present  it  but  as  it  is. 

It  is  the  most  unegalitarian  of  all  modern 
countries.  Far  less  than  America  is  it  a  society 
of  "the  masses."  Far  less  than  America  where 
organized  workers  exercise  an  enormous 
power  is  it  a  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
Far  from  being  "antidiscriminatory,"  it  dis- 
criminates between  every  individual  and  even. 


A 
jolly 
good 
way  to 
remember 
your  friends 
and  relatives 
this  Christmas 
is  to  send  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  gift 
subscriptions.  They 
are  easy  to  order  —  and 
the  pleasure  lasts  for 
as  long  as  you  care  to 
give.  Each  gift  will  be 
announced  in  your  name  with 
a  beautiful  card  in  full,  rich  colors, 
timed  to  arrive  in  the  Christmas  mails. 


unofficially,  between  the  races  and  "peoples" 
within  its  borders.  Its  schools  instill  a  burning 
patriotism  into  pupils,  and  an  absolute  confi- 
dence in  future  Russian  power.  The  indiv  idual 
has  no  rights  except  those  he  earns,  and  he  is 
held  individually  accountable  for  his  responsi- 
bilities. There  is  no  such  thing  as  "collective 
bargaining."  W  orkers"  and  professionals"  or- 
ganizations exist  not  to  further  their  group  in- 
terests but  to  support  the  policies  of  the  na- 
tional leaders. 

Althougli  the  Soviets  grant  cultural  au- 
tonomy to  other  non-Russian  minorities,  they 
do  not  grant  it  to  Jew  s :  .Tews  must  either  totally 
assimilate  or  disappear.  Despite  their  aptitude 
for  language  there  is  not  (according  to  .Amer- 
ican-Jewish reports)  a  single  Jew  in  the  Russian 
foreign  office.  .Mthough  there  is  no  persecu- 
tion on  the  Nazi  model,  it  seems  that  the  Jew 
ish  mentality  is  not  considered  attuned  to  that 
of  the  developing  Russian  order,  and  or  that 
Russian  nationalism  distrusts  all  peoples  with 
international  ties. 

For  although  the  Soviet  Union  is  operating 
through  its  agents  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
rigidlv  policed  against  outside  interference 
even  bv  foreign  com- 

  munisis. 

In  practice  the 
Soviet  system  com- 
pletely rejects  the  no- 
tion of  social  equal- 
ity. It  is  not  a  class- 
less society  but  a 
caste  socierv-,  and 
there  is  also  a  tend- 


THE  MEMORY 
LINGERS  ON 


A  handy  order  form 
is  in  this  issue. 


ency  to  nepotism 
and  to  make  the 
castes  hereditary. 
This  is  attacked  in 
the  press  but.  where 
the  children  of  high 
functionaries  are  in- 
volved apparently 
not  effectively.  The 
people  (or  the 
masses)  are  the  soil 
out  of  w  hich  the  new 


governing  castes  are 
developed. 

These  castes  are 
four.  First,  theo- 
cratic. God-denving 
communism  has 
nevertheless  most  of 
the  aspects  of  a  sec- 
ular religion  in  which 
the  party  functions 
as  an  ecclesiastical 
body  perpetually  in- 
terpreting and  laying  down  the  "  true""  doc- 
trine. It  is  by  no  means  farfetched  to  com- 
pare its  functionaries  to  a  priesthood,  for 
communism  is  the  official  state  religion  en- 
compassing the  whole  world  outlook. 

.All  other  castes  are  subservient  to  this  one, 
though  members  may  be  and  often  are  in  other 
castes.  These  are  the  officers"  corps  of  the  mili- 
tary ;  the  academicians  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  the  industrial-managerial  elite. 

These  castes,  all  together,  comprise  a  large 
body,  though  percentually  they  are  a  verv'  small 
part  of  the  Russian  population.  There  are  sub- 
castes  of  minor  technicians,  superior  skilled 
workers,  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  vast  pro- 
letariat of  industrial  and  agricultural  workers. 

Selection  for  one  or  another  of  these  ruling 
castes  occurs  early  in  each  indiv  iduaPs  life,  for 
the  most  part  during  the  tirst  ten  years  of 
schooling.  The  educational  regimen  is  tough 
and  demanding,  intellectually  and  morally. 
Intellectual  capacities  are  tested  rigorously, 
even  to  the  point  of  strain,  from  kindergarten 
onward,  and  from  infancy  ph>sical  fitness  is 
dev  eloped  by  extraordinary  exercises,  and  by 
sports. 

In  the  training  of  these  castes  and  cadres 
of  elite,  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  self-interest 
or  self-will,  but  upon  serv  ice  to  the  state  and 
culture.  To  fail  is  to  disgrace  not  only  one- 
self but  the  nation  and  its  civilization.  The 
"masses"'  are  disciplined,  psychologically  con- 
ditioned to  the  inferiority  of  their  position, 
which  they  can  improve  only  by  harder  and 
more  efficient  work.  They  are  afforded  a  level 
of  modest  security,  provided  they  are  not 
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It's  a  good  thing  that 

Tide  keeps  on  working 
after  other  suds  have  quit! 

Any  man  can  get  dirty  doing  his  job.  But  not  just  any  product 
can  get  clothes  the  cleanest.  You  need  the  hardest  worker. 

If  you've  seen  the  TV  test  (left),  you  know  Tide  keeps  on  working 
after  other  suds  have  quit.  Tide  keeps  on  cleaning.  Need  we  say  more? 

Yes,  one  thing  more:  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 


Tireless  Tide  for  the  cleanest  clean  there  is 
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^^On  the  first  day  of  Christmas,  my  true  love 
gave  to  me  a  partridge  in  a  pear  tree ...  " 


Give  him  Ritz  Crackers  spread  generously 
with  Best  Foods®  Real  Mayonnaise  topped 
with  whole  shrimp  and  a  sprig  of  parsley. 


*^0/i  the  second  day  of  Christmas,  my 
true  love  gave  to  me  two  turtledoves 


Veri-Thin 

PRETZEL  STICKS 


i 

i 

Shape  balls  of  grated  chcddar  cheese  with 
Best  Foods  Mayonnaise  and  tabasco  sauce. 
Chill.  Pierce  with  Veri-Thin  Pretzel  Sticks. 


*^On  the  third  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  me  three  French  hens  ...  " 


Offer  Rye  Thins  spread  with  chopped  hard 
cooked  egg,  mixed  with  Best  Foods  Real 
Mayonnaise.  Spicy  accent — curry  powder! 


On  the  fourth  day  of  Christmas,  my  , 
true  love  gave  to  me  four  calling  birds  . . 


New  angle!  Triangles  of  boiled  ham  on 
Triangle  Thins.  Ribbon  Best  Foods  Real 
Mayonnaise  mixed  with  Best  Foodsmustard. 


On  the  fifth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  me  five  gold  rings  ..." 


Generously  blend  Best  Foods  Real  Mayon- 
naise with  cream  cheese,  chopped  chives, 
pimiento.  Dip  with  Salt-Tang  Snack  Sticks. 


"  On  the  sixth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  me  six  geese  a-laying  ..." 


Best 
Foods 


Melting  good;  I'armesan  cheese  sprinkled 
Triscuit  Wafers,  topped  with  Best  Foods 
Mayonnaise,  more  Parmesan,  paprika.  Broil. 


j^)rt(tc< 
(J 

Cntistma 


Dip  'em  or  dab  'em,  they're  quick,  fun  and  festive!  This  is  no  plac 
second  best-this  is  the  place  for  Best  Foods.  It's  Real  Mayonnaise 
to  stay  flavor-fresh,  smooth  and  light  down  to  the  last  delicious  s 

BEST  FOODS  MAYONNAI^ 
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ake 
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erry  mix-ems! 


y  Nabisco  bakes  snack  crackers  in  so  many  sizes,  so  many 
pes,  so  many  good  tastes  and  textures.  With  dips  and  spreads, 
e's  more  crispness,  freshness  and  flavor  in  every  Nabisco  snack, 

ND  NABISCO  SNACKS 


On  the  seventh  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  nie  seven  swans  a-swimniing . . .  " 


Mash  avocado  with  Best  Foods  Real  May- 
onnaise, lemon  juice  and  just  a  touch  of 
onion.  Serve  plenty  of  Chippers  for  dipping. 


Best 
foods 


On  the  eighth  dctv  of  Christmas,  mv  true 
love  gave  tu  mc  ciglil  niuiJ.',  u-milking  ..." 


Serve  tiny  wedges  of  cranbcny  sauce  on 
crisp  Wheat  Thins.  Garnish  with  Best  Foods 
Real  Mayonnaise  for  a  festive  tlavor  fillip. 


Best 
Foods 


P 


wheat 
thins 


On  the  ninth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  me  nine  pipers  piping  ...  " 


For  dipping  consistency,  mash  liverwurst 
with  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise,  chopped 
pickle.  Made  for  Cheese  Tid-Bit  Crackers. 


On  the  tenth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  me  ten  ladies  daneim;  ...  " 


Best 
Foods 


Offer  guests  Ritz  Cheese  Crackers  to  dab 
with  mixture  of  finely  chopped  radishes, 
green  pepper  and  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise. 

^.  ''''On  the  eleventh  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 

I  love  gave  to  me  eleven  lords  a-leaping  ..." 


Reward:  Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise 
mixed  with  cream  cheese.  Pimiento  and 
parsley  garnish.  Spread  on  Vegetable  Thins. 


On  the  twelfth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  gave  to  me  twelve  juUllers  fiddling  ..." 


High  note:  Heap  turkey  or  chicken  mixed 
with  Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise  and 
chopped  pimiento  on  crisp  Ritz  Crackers. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURK 


WHICH  ONE  HASN'T  MET  THE  PRINCESS? 


The  Remington  Princess'  Lady's  Shaver  Ends  Nicks  and  Cuts  Forever 


"Ouch"  is  out.  And  so  are  ugly  nicks,  cuts  and  scratches  the  day  you  switch  to  the  gentle 
Remington  Princess.  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  Instead  of  scraping  along 

on  an  edge,  as  harsh  blades  and  old-fashioned  electric  shavers  do,  the  Remington  Princess 
shaves  close  and  clean  and  shaves  far,  far  faster.  So  smooth  for  legs.  So 

gentle  for  underarms.  Pampers  you  so  many  ways.  You  couldn't  ask  for  a 

more  perfect  gift.  The  Princess  comes  in  pink,  blue  or  ivory.  Attractively  gift-wrapped. 


This  Christmas,  ask  to  be  introduced  to  the 


NGTON  PRINCESS 

1         ^"W^  "  ^  '  DIVISION  Of  SPIRIir  HAND  CORfOKAIIOH.  BmOOtPOir  1,  CONN 
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A  LIFT  OF 

HEART  FOR  HELPER 
AND  HELPED... 

"Christmas  Unlimited,"  Colorado  Springs 


When  Chrislmas  dawns,  each  of  these  dolls,  repaired  and  dressed 

by  women  volunteers,  will  he  waitinf;  for  a  little  girl  in 

one  of  the  500  needy  families  helped  by  Chrislmas  Unlimited. 


New  Clothes  for  the  Needy 
By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

"Every  little  girl  should  have  a  new  dress  for 
Christmas."  And  in  Colorado  Springs,  the  women 
who  sew  for  Christmas  Unlimited,  thea)mmunily- 
wide  project  for  the  needy  which  is  featured  this 
month,  see  that  as  often  as  possible  she  gels  it. 

But  there  arc  many  little  girls  throughout  the 
country  who  need  dresses  . .  .  and  boys  who  should 
have  shirts  and  socks  .  .  .  and  mothers  who  can't 
buy  clothes  for  themselves  or  linens  for  the 
house  .  .  .  and  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  and 
orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged  which  need 
smocks  and  gowns  and  bibs  and  towels. 

To  help  all  these  there  exists  a  little-sung  but 
long-lived  organization,  The  Needlework  Guild  of 
America,  Inc.,  whose  members  last  year  gave  more 
than  1,100,000  articles  of  new  clothing  and  linen 
for  the  needy.  Known  as  "the  charity  that  helps 
other  charities,"  the  Guild,  through  its  branches, 
contributes  these  goods  to  local  social  and  welfare 
agencies  and  institutions,  relying  on  them  to  dis- 
tribute its  gifts  to  those  who  need  them  most. 

Since  the  days  of  its  founding  in  1885  by  six 
young  women  of  Philadelphia,  membership  in  the 
Guild  has  been  open  to  anyone  who  gives  each 
year  a  minimum  of  two  new  articles  of  clothing  or 
linen.  Although  these  may  be  purchased,  many 
are  handmade — by  children  as  well  as  adults. 

Sewing  for  the  Guild  is  a  national  project  of 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  all  over  the  country  they 
and  other  junior  members  of  the  Guild  are  learn- 
ing the  pleasure  of  giving  a  present  you  have 
made  yourself. 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  nine-year-old  Bluebird 
makes  tea  towels  "for  the  same  city  mission  for 
which  her  grandmother  has  sewn  for  30  years.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  4-H  group  in  New  Hope  last  year 
made  65  baby  garments  for  the  district  nurse,  and 
in  Lebanon  a  group  of  retarded  children  knit  caps 
for  the  Guild.  In  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  the 
littlest  Girl  Scouts,  the  Brownies,  made  crib  quilts 
for  hospitalized  children  even  younger  than  they. 
And  in  Platte  County,  Wyoming,  the  tiny  baby  of 
a  family  whose  home  was  destroyed  by  tire  is 
warm  and  neat  thanks  to  the  25  pieces  of  clothing 
made  by  the  Antelope  Gap  Juvenile  Grange. 

Needlework  Guild  members  are  firm  believers 
in  the  value  of  new  clothing — its  ability  to  boost 
morale  and  create  pride  of  possession.  Preparing 
for  the  Guild's  diamond  jubilee  in  I960,  they 
think  of  the  more  than  71,000,000  new  garments 
which  have  reached  those  in  need  during  the  last 
75  years  because  of  the  Guild,  and  they  are  confi- 
dent of  an  even  greater  future.  end 


Shortly  before  Christmas  of  1955,  a  store 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  sent  out 
about  400  cordial  invitations  to  Christmas- 
shop  at  its  establishment,  which  it  called  the 
Christmas  Unlimited  Shop.  As  an  induce- 
ment, it  offered  free  gifts  to  the  customers. 
One  of  those  taken  by  surprise  at  this  mailed 
invitation  was  a  young  mother  of  two,  who 
had  moved  to  Colorado  Springs  for  reasons 
of  health  about  a  year  before. 

Mrs.  Bowlin  had  not  had  an  easy  year. 
Shortly  before  the  move,  she  and  the  chil- 
dren had  been  deserted  by  her  husband; 
newly  arrived  in  Colorado,  she  had  found  it 
would  be  a  year  before  she  became  eligible 
for  public  assistance.  Although  she  was  well 
educated  and  had  held  excellent  jobs  before 
her  marriage,  she  had  chosen  to  hold  her 
family  together  with  part-time  jobs,  one  of 
them  a  night  job  at  a  drive-in,  where  she 
could  bed  down  her  boy,  six,  and  her  girl, 
four,  in  a  car  in  the  parking  lot.  Now  that 
Christmas  was  rolling  round  again,  the 
chief  thing  the  season  meant  to  her  was  that 
the  local  Public  Welfare  Department  now 
knew  her  story  and  was  putting  through 
her  application  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. She  had  no  illusions  about  the  amount 
of  ADC.  A  more  normal  home  life  would 
have  to  be  her  main  Christmas  present  to 
her  children. 

At  least,  so  she  thought.  But  the  invita- 
tion from  Christmas  Unlimited  was  not  the 
usual  second-class  advertisement.  A  cover- 
ing letter  explained  that  only  free  gifts  were 
being  offered  the  customers.  There  would  be 
bedding,  groceries,  and  toys  and  clothes 
for  the  children;  gift  certificates  for  her  and 
each  child  were  enclosed. 

She  says  now,  "Christmas  always  is  a 
worry  to  a  mother,  so  I  went  down  to  see 
what  I  was  supposed  to  get.  I  didn't  expect 
much.  I  think  I  pictured  standing  in  a  queue 
and  having  a  bundle  put  in  my  arms." 

She  draws  a  deep  breath.  "When  I  got 
there  I  was  so  surprised!  It  was  a  real  store. 
The  counters  and  tables  were  decorated, 
there  were  women  to  ask,  'May  I  help  you?' 
and  I  could  choose  things  myself,  i  got  a 
brand-new  dress  for  my  little  girl,  and  jeans 
and  a  T  shirt  for  my  boy.  The  toy  gift 
certificates  counted  for  so  many  points,  and 
I  could  spend  the  points  on  whatever  I 
wished.  I  got  a  doll,  doll  dishes,  children's 
books,  mechanical  toys — so  many  things  i 
could  hardly  carry  them  home.  Then  I  got 


a  beautiful  patchwork  quilt  for  myself.  I 
really  needed  ihnt.  The  winters  in  Colorado 
Springs  are  cold.'' 

She  left  with  more  reason  to  feel  cheerful 
about  the  coming  holiday  than  she  had  had 
in  several  years.  She  was  grateful  to  Christ- 
mas Unlimited  for  its  Christmas  presents — 
and  for  sotnething  else  too.  Somehow  the 
gay  basement  shop,  with  its  courteous  vol- 
unteers, its  festive  displays  of  fresh-looking 
goods,  its  freedom  of  choice,  and  its  serious 
business  of  checking  off  shopping  "points" 
just  as  though  one  were  paying  for  things, 
had  left  her  dignity  intact. 

Mrs.  Bowlin,  a  newcomer,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  very  few  residents  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  that  winter  of  1955  who 
didn't  know  about  Christmas  Unlimited,  for 
what  had  begun  in  1 947  as  a  cautious  experi- 
ment had  aheady  grown  to  community- 
wide  proportions.  It  has  kept  right  on  grow- 
ing, until  now  every  Colorado  Springs 
school  child,  bus  driver,  club  member, 
checkers  player  and  many,  many  others  not 
only  knows  about  it,  but  is  probably  one  of 
those  helping  make  it  possible.  As  Mrs. 
John  F.  Bennett,  its  chairman  since  1952, 
puts  it,  "I  don't  think  atiyhody  could  begin 
to  supply  a  list  of  names  of  those  who  help." 
At  the  last  count,  in  1958,  120  local  organi- 
zations were  helping,  but  the  figure  is  sub- 
ject to  constant  change  as  new  groups  pop 
up  and  want  in.  A  bold  local  statistician 
once  figured  that  at  least  2000  individuals 
in  all  were  involved,  but  he  couldn't  be 
sure  whether  this  counted  the  smallest 
Brownie  Scout  or  the  electrician  who  came 
to  check  the  wiring  and,  on  an  impulse,  put 
up  two  new  lluorcscent  lights  before  he  left. 

This  year  more  than  500  families  are  be- 
ing sent  shopping  certificates  to  use  at 
Christmas  Unlimited  during  the  four  busy 
days  in  early  December  when  the  shop 
actually  comes  into  being.  All  arc  families 
that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  some 
dozen  public  or  private  agencies  that  refer 
names  of  those  known  to  need  help  to 
Christmas  Unlimitcd's  master  list.  About 
2300  people  in  all  will  have  their  Christmas 
made  merrier.  Since  volunteers  know  that 
two  thirds  of  this  number  are  children  under 
thirteen,  Christmas  Unlimited  has  an  es- 
pecially joyous  savor;  but  Mrs.  Bennett  and 
others  who  work  for  it  get  an  inkling  now 
and  then  of  continued  on  page  i9 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


...and  for  my  big  gift 


Mon'  woincii  will  wish  foi — jiimI  f^<'(— a  SlXdl^ll  this 
(:!lii-isliiiaH  (linii  miy  <)(li<'r  iiincliiiir  jiiul  licir'H  wliy... 


I' anions  SI,A\  r-(  »-M.\'ri(;*.  I  Icicis  llu'liiost  lulculedniacliiiicyoucaii  l)iiy. 
Jusl  by  "lulling"  a  knob  you  can  create  thousands  of  fancy  stitches.  Do 
liiaclical  cvciy-ilay  scvviiif;.  A  ls().s<'w  bullous,  biilloiiliolcs,  do  (laming— even 
bbiid  slilcliiiig.  (ial)iiicl.  portable  slylcs.  Mndc  in  America. 


Nvwl  SI.AN'I'-O-IM ATM;  S|><M-i)il  ...  a  brilliaiil  new  inarhine  llial  nives 
you  many  oi  (be  su|i('rli  lealures  of  llio  SIjAN'I'-O-M A'l'K ;  a!  a  lower  |)riec. 
And  il  comes  wilb  a  sel  of  I'ASIIION*  Discs  you  slip  on  ibe  inarbiiie  for 
fancy  stitching,  (laiiiiiel,  porlable  slyles.  Made  in  America. 


N«Mv!  SI.AXT-Nf.l'.Dl.t:  Deluxe!  Tbis  -i  iMlr-l-(,r-.ill  -lr.iii;lil-sliteb  ma- 
chines has  foolproof  ibrcadiiig;  exclusive  slanl-ncedic;  front  "drop-in"  bob- 
bin. Never  slips  or  stalls.  And  a  zigzag  attaciimcnt  for  fancy  stitching  is 
included,  (labiiiel,  ))orlal)lc  styles.  Made  in  America. 


Voiiiig-l{ii(lgc(  SINCI'lt  .  .  .  sleek  new  nuu  bine  designed  specially  for 
young  bomemak(-rs!  Kasy  lo  run— even  niosl  bciiinners  make  curlains,  bed- 
spreads and  liiings  for  the  family  rigiil  olf.  And,  young  busbandsare  nal urally 
drawn  lo  ibe  lin)  price.  Cabiiiel,  portable  slyles.  ^Kldc  in  Great  Hi  italii. 

And  )oii  ran  (rll  Santa  .  .  .  SINCI  |{  low  |nic<'s  s(ah  af 
*59"'"  lor  tlu'  SI»AI{  I  AN  '  iiMnlrl. 


The  Fi:  \'l"lll  U\M  T*  has  probably  been  put  under  more  Christmas  trees 
than  any  other  electric  porlable  in  ihc  world.  And  no  wonder.  Weighs  only 
11  pounds,  yet  does  the  job  of  a  liill-si/.cd  SINGKK*  Sewing  Machine.  Sews 
perfectly  on  every  fabric.  ('oni|iart  lor  storage,  too.  Made  in  America. 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Alto  headquarlort  for  SINGER  '  Vacuum  Cleaners 

l.i.M.  il  ill  your  |ili(mc  biiok  uiiilrr  SlN(a:H  SliW  IM:  MACIIINK  CO. 

*A  rimUiimirk  of  TllK  .•ilNGKB  MANllKACTliniNC  CO. 
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A  LIFT  OF  HEART  FOR  HELPER  AND  HELPED 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1  7 


at  it  means  to  the  grownups  too — most  of 
Mil  worried  mothers. 

Mrs.  Bennett  tells  the  story  of  the  time  she 
dertook  to  drive  home  some  of  the  newly 
len  "customers,"  including  a  very  young- 
)king  mother.  She  says,  "I  was  really  mad 
her  because  she  seemed  so  haughty.  Will  I 
/  learn!  But  then  I  dropped  off  the  other 
^sc■rlgers,  and  I  suddenly  noticed  the  girl's 
scr  lip  trembling.  The  next  thing  I  knew, 

■  was  telling  me  her  whole  story.  She  had 
irricd  a  young  man  whom  her  mother  dis- 
proved of.  She  was  mortified  that  he  hadn't 
IK  with  her  to  help  her  shop  and  carry,  but 

■  wanted  everyone  to  know  that  he  was  a 
111  husband,  and  the  only  reason  he  hadn't 
IK  was  that  he  was  at  the  employment 
K  ill  looking  for  work  that  very  day.  She 
1.1  inc,  'I  just  came  because  of  our  little 
by    my  husband  and  I  don't  matter.'  But 

■  s  lid  that  her  mother  had  visited  them  on 
aiiksgiving  Day,  and  had  scokled  her  son- 

I  iw  the  whole  time  because  they  had  no 
inksgiving  dinner.  She  said,  'You  know 
ai  I'm  going  to  do  with  these  Christmas 

r  ics?  I'm  going  to  put  them  all  on  the 

II  and  then  ask  my  mother  over!'  When 
ii\imas  Unlimited  can  help  a  woman's 
dc  that  much,  we're  do- 

the  job  we  set  out  to 


Share  your      I  I 


Ihristmas  Unlimited 
Tie  into  being  in  1947, 
en  C'olt)rado  Springs' 
)fcssional  welfare  agen- 
smet  together  and  agreed 
It  Christmas  was  bringing 
Ih  a  warmhearted,  gen- 
)us  community  response 
It  also  was  "uncon- 
■llcd— making  waste  and 
plication  rampant." 
me  kind  of  clearinghouse 
S  needed  to  pool  this 
inderful  Christmas  over- 
of  good  will  and  dis- 
pute it  more  effectively 
ough  joint  action. 
The  social  agencies  wisely 
ned  the  problem  over  to 
people  most  concerned, 
community  t)f  Colorado  Springs  itself. 
Dm  the  first,  Christmas  Unlimited  has  been 
:itizen  effort,  receiving  no  funds  from  any 
;ncy,  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  con- 
lutions  of  time  and  money. 
By  the  time  Mrs.  Bennett,  wife  of  a  well- 
own  attorney  in  town  and  mother  of  two 
lool-agc  sons,  became  chairman  in  1952, 
irislmas  Unlimited  was  a  flourishing  con- 
-n  with  a  budget  of  about  $2(X)0.  In  that 
it  it  moved  to  its  present  permanent  loca- 
n,  the  basement  of  the  city  recreation  center 
West  Colorado  Avenue.  The  back  half  is 
year-round  own;  the  frofft  half,  where  the 
jp  ts  held,  belongs  fifty-one  weeks  of  the 
n  to  the  Pikes  Peak  Ches.s  and  Checkers 
jb.  Mrs.  Bennett  says,  "We're  a  nuisance 
them,  but  they're  rtW  gentlemen  about  it." 

etting  together  at  the  right  time  and  place 
ween  4000  and  5000  cans  of  food,  over  100 
ler-lined  patchwork  quilts,  clothing  for 
ne  700  boys,  new  dresses  for  100  little  girls, 
d  transforming  28  truckloads  of  used  toys 
o  an  array  that  overflows  the  counters  are 
t  easy  jobs.  Add  to  this  an  insistence  that 
ngs  be  done  riffht — that  the  glitter  and  magic 
Christmas  be  there  in  the  new  paint,  the 
ristmas  decorations,  the  high  quality  and 
jndarlce  of  things  offered— and  the  job  be- 
nes  even  harder. 

Ml  over  town,  and  out  at  I'nt  Air  Force 
se,  sewing  begins  in  early  fall.  One  church 
Id  alone  makes  70  quilts.  Other  groups 
Tipete,  each  to  make  its  little  girls'  dresses 
:  most  appealing.  The  dresses  are  a  real 
lOr  of  love — average  cost  to  Christmas  Un- 
lited,  62  cents  apiece  for  the  material.  (Boys 
the  lion's  share  of  Christmas  Unlimiled's 
al  budget,  for  no  one  has  been  able  to 
jre  out  a  way  to  produce  jeans  and  T  shirts 
houi  buying  them.) 


Give  To 

The  Salvation  Army 


Lions  Clubs  take  care  of  Toy  Collection 
Day,  when  the  streets  of  Colorado  Springs  are 
toured  by  a  car  with  a  loud-speaker  urging 
householders  to  put  their  boxes  of  toys  on  the 
curb,  followed  by  a  fleet  of  trucks.  Rotarians 
help  organize  Food  Collection  Day  in  the 
city's  schools,  bring  in  so  many  tons  of 
groceries  that  last  year  800  sacks  were  filled. 

From  Toy  Collectii>n  Day  on,  volunteers 
are  needed  in  almost  unlimited  numbers.  City 
firemen  strip  down  wrecks  of  bikes  and  trikes, 
rebuild  them,  repaint  them  and  make  them 
good  as  new.  One  group  repairs  dolls  by  the 
hundreds,  raises  money  to  buy  more;  another 
refills  stufTed  toys  which  merchants  then  dry- 
clean  free  of  charge.  Fldcrly  ladies  put  to- 
gether jigsaw  pu/zles  to  make  sure  all  the  pieces 
are  there  ("They  Idvc  them,"  says  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett), and  Scout  troops  put  up  decorations 
in  the  shop. 

But  Mrs.  Bennett  says,  "Fvcn  if  you  ticked  off 
all  the  organizations  that  help,  you  wouldn't 
begin  to  touch  it.  It's  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
dividuals that's  so  wt)nderful.  Recreation  De- 
partment employees  upstairs  seem  to  find  a 
hundred  ways  to  help  us.  Merchants  extend  us 
credit.  One  businessman,  the  owner  of  a  scenic 
attraction.  Seven  Falls, 
gives  up  all  his  profits  dur- 
ing Christmas  week  by  waiv- 
ing admission  and  allowing 
Boy  Scouts  to  collect  for  us 
at  the  lollgates  instead. 
Those  collections,  with  hun- 
dreds of  people  emptying 
their  pockets  of  silver, 
amount  to  more  than  half 
our  income." 

The  four  days  that  the 
shop  is  open  (usually  the 
second  week  in  December) 
are,  of  course,  the  climax 
and  reward  of  everyone's 
labors.  Since  each  family  is 
assigned  a  particular  day 
to  come,  volunteers  know 
approximately  how  many 
people  to  expect  daily,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  the  arti- 
with  others  cles  look  as  fresh  and  abun- 
dant as  on  the  first. 
And  the  bearers  of  the  certificates  come.  Mrs. 
Bennett  says,  "Sometimes  customers  take  just 
what  they  need  most,  because  they  don't  feel 
right  about  taking  more.  I  suppose  we  have  a 
few  stinkers,  too,  but  you  can  never  be  sure.  I 
retiiemberthe  time  a  great  strapping  man  came 
in,  in  the  uniform  of  an  air  policeman,  lie 
looked  so  able-bodied  that  heads  snapped  up 
all  over  the  room  and  whispers  began  lo  buzz. 
Finally  someone  decided  to  make  a  quick 
check.  We  found  that  his  wife  had  just  died 
and  left  him  with  five  children.  He  was  mak- 
ing his  home  with  his  sister,  a  widt)w  with 
five  children  also,  and  he  was  supporting  all 
len  children  on  his  Air  Force  pay.  He  was 
managing  fine  too — except  for  extra  things 
like  Christmas.  After  that,  the  volunteers  fell 
all  over  themselves  trying  to  help  him." 

The  lift  that  comes  f^rom  giving  others  a  new 
lift  in  heart  is  the  spirit  behind  Christmas  Un- 
limited. Perhaps  it  is  typified  by  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Bowlin  after  Christmas  Unlimited  helped 
her  so  much  that  first  winter  of  1955.  For  the 
next  two  years,  although  still  on  ADC,  she 
was  a  Christmas  Unlimited  volunteer.  Fast 
year  she  was  back  again  to  help— but  this  time 
with  a  new  look  of  happiness  in  her  face.  With 
her  was  an  Air  Force  sergeant  (he  chipped  in 
too),  and  they  were  to  be  married  December 
twenty-first. 

This  year  the  new  Mrs.  Collins  is  chairman 
of  the  little  girls"  dress  committee.  She  says, 
smiling,  "When  all  that  dress  material  came, 
I  thought,  'How  am  I  going  to  find  people  to 
make  seven  hundred  dresses?  I  don't  know 
that  many  people!'  But  by  October  first  I  had 
only  thirty  dresses  still  to  find  makers  for.  I 
am  a  newcomer  here,  and  the  other  women 
who  have  been  working  for  Christmas  Un- 
limited for  years  hardly  know  me.  Yet  when  I 
ask  them  to  make  dresses  for  me— suddenly  I 
am  surrounded  by  friends."  end 


Christmas  Joy 


FROM  SANTA 
TOKDU... 


Few  gifts  combine  beauty  and  prac- 
ticality so  well  as  the  siNCil  K* 
I-xtra-Powcr  GOLDI.N  GLIDi;.  Its 
powerful  suction  makcsclcaningcas- 
icr,  faster.  Two-way  design  lets  it  roll 


smoothly  without  tipping. ..or  stand 
up  for  cleaning  stairs  or  storing  in  a 
closet.  Throw-away  bag  holds  three 
limes  as  mucli  as  most  other  cleaner 
bags.  Nylon-rubber  hose,  too. 


OR  FROM 
YOU  TO  YOU. 


Your  Christmas  budget  can  easily  lian 
die  the  wonderful  .SINCil^R  Full-Power 
"Roll-A-Magic."  It  has  powerful  suc- 
tion equal  to  cleaners  costing  nearly 


twice  as  much.  The  swinging  swivel 
head  and. easy-roll  casters  make  for  ef- 
fortless cleaning.  Complete  with  handy 
attachments,  only   $4^^^  ^5^) 


I*  See  the  complete  line  of  SINGER  upright,  canister  and  hand  cleaners. 

^SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

lli-adi|iiarlcrs  for  iIk-  fincNl  sewing  iiiacliincs  and  vacuum  cleaners.  Listed  in  your  phone  bool(  under 
SINGl^RSIiWlNG  MAC'HINI:COMI'ANY.*A'I  radcinarl(orriiLSiN<ii;K  MANUi  AcruRiNOCOMrANY. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


4NEW 
/   LEISV^  HOURS 
ONIHEHOUDAK. 

WITH  KAISER  FOIL'S  DO- AHEAD  DINNER 

With  this  modern  Do-Ahead  Dinner  everything  is  done 
the  day  before,  protected  overnight  in  extra-tough 
Kaiser  Quilted  Foil,  heated  and  served  at  feasting  time. 
A  meal  to  be  proud  of,  and  by  doing  it  ahead  of  time 
you  have  at  least  4  extra  leisure  hours  to  spend 
with  family  and  friends  on  the  Big  Day.  Free  fun  time! 

Try  these  Do-Ahead  tested  recipes!  Just  make  sure 
to  use  Kaiser  Quilted  Broiling  or  Heavy  Duty  Foil. 
Extra  wide!  Extra  strong!  The  only  foil  quilted  to  cling 
tighter,  wrap  stronger,  hold  longer.  For  all  holiday 
cooking  and  gift  wrapping  get  Kaiser  Quilted  Foil, 
Does  everything  better . . ,  costs  no  more! 


DO-AHEAD  ROAST  TURKEY  WITH  CREAMED  BUTTER  SPREAD 


Sensational!  No  basting  while  roasting! 
Use  Butter  Spread  on  bird  while  reheat- 
ing for  1  hour.  Makes  meat  tender, 
plump  and  juicy.  Quilted  Foil  catches 
rich  gravy  drippings,  clean-up's  easy! 
For  12-lb.  unstuffed  turkey:  Salt  breast 
cavity  and  fill  with  2  large  onions  quar- 
tered. Thiss  bird.  Fold  Kaiser  Heavy 
Duty  or  Broiling  Foil  double,  make  pan 
on  cookie  sheet  (see  below).  Put  turkey 
in  foil  pan,  brush  with  oil.  Bake  in  slow 
oven  325° F  for  31/2  to  4  hours  or  180°  on 
meat  thermometer.  To  control  browning 
last  hour  place  foil  tent  over  bird.  When 
done,  remove  from  oven.  Drain  or  spoon 
off  drippings.  Make  gravy;  add  cooked 
giblets.  Cool,  cap  with  seal-tight  Quilted 
Foil,  refrigerate.  Cool  turkey.  Wrap 
completely  in  strong  Quilted  Foil.  Re- 
frigerate overnight. 

Dressing:  On  the  day  before,  measure 
ingredients  of  your  favorite  dressing 


recipe  and  wrap  each  in  foil;  refr 
ate.  On  day  of  dinner,  combine  ing 
ents,  wrap  in  1  or  2  foil  packets  (d 
tions  on  box)  and  bake  near  tu 
while  it  is  reheating  as  shown  here 
One  hour  before  serving,  whip  tog( 
in  small  bowl: 

Creamed  Butter  Spread 
cup  butter  or  margarine 
?4  cup  sweet  sherry 

1  teaspoon  shredded  lemon  p< 
^  teaspoon  poppy  seed 

Place  turkey  in  pan  made  of  K 
Quilted  Heavy  Duty  or  Broiling 
folded  double.  With  knife  or  spi 
cover  skin  with  Butter  Spread.! 
turkey  in  preheated  oven  350°F 
hour.  Baste  twice. 
Gravy:  Heat  on  top  of  stove.  Ta 
dressing,  gravy  are  all  ready  to  sei 
1  hour  without  last-minute  flurry. 
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DO-AHEAD  CRANBERRY  SOUFFLE  SALAD 


DO-AHEAD  PUMPKIN  CHIFFON  PIE 


'  bright!  Heavenly  tasting!  Cran- 
luce  and  salad  all  in  one.  Amaz- 
i!sy  to  make  with  Kaisei^  Quilted 
o  dunking  in  hot  water  to  un- 
'o  fuming  upside  down.  Simply 
and  out  of  pan.  From  start  to 
te  top  is  the  top,  easier  to  serve. 

Kaiser  Quilted  Heavy  Duty 

or  Broiling  Foil 
1-lb.  cans  cranberries, 

sauce  or  whole* 
envelopes  Knox  Unflavored 

Gelatine 
cup  Real  Mayonnaise 
cup  finely  chopped  nuts 
Garnish  of  mint  or  watercress 

cranberries  into  saucepan, 
e  gelatine  on  cranberries  to 
-*lace  over  heat  and  bring  to  a 
ring  constantly  until  gelatine  is 
<  i. 


Remove  from  heat  and  let  cool  until 
syrupy.  Fold  in  mayonnaise  and  nuts. 
Turn  into  foil-lined  loaf  pan.  Chill  until 
firm.  Serves  6. 

To  line  8x5x3"  pan:  Follow  method 
shown  below  using  two  crossed  strips  of 
Kaiser  Quilted  Broiling  Foil,  extending 
each  strip  over  bottom,  sides  and  ends. 
Allow  enough  excess  so  that  strips  can 
be  folded  back  over  top  of  pan  as  cover 
while  Cranberry  Souffle  Salad  is  refrig- 
erated overnight. 

*  If  fresh  cranberries  are  used  instead 
of  canned  cranberries,  put  4  cups  fresh 
cranberries  through  food  chopper.  Add 
1  cup  sugar.  Let  stand  10  minutes. 

Hint:  You  can  further  glamorize  this 
light,  modern  salad  by  adding  drained 
canned  pineapple  tidbits,  or  1  apple  or 
orange  peeled  and  diced.  If  deeper  pink 
is  desired,  add  red  food  coloring.  • 


New  light-and-luscious  recipe  for  a  tra- 
ditional spicy  pumpkin  pie.  Perfect  des- 
sert after  a  big  holiday  dinner.  And 
do-ahead  easy  with  Kaiser  Quilted  Foil. 

Try  this  marvelous  recipe: 

Kaiser  Quilted  Heavy  Duty 
or  Broiling  Foil 
1  envelope  Knox  Unflavored 
Gelatine 
%  cup  dark  brown  sugar 

firmly  packed 
y2  teaspoon  salt 
teaspoon  nutmeg 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
cup  milk 
M  cup  water 
3  egg  yolks 
1  ^  cups  canned  pumpkin 
3  egg  whites  beaten  stiff 
M  cup  sugar 

9-inch  baked  pie  shell 


Mix  first  5  ingredients  in  top  of  double 
boiler. 

Stir  in  milk,  water,  egg  yolks,  pumpkin. 
Mix  well.  Place  over  boiling  water. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  gelatine 
dissolves  and  mixture  is  heated  through, 
about  10  minutes.  Remove  from  heat. 
Chill  until  mixture  mounds  when 
dropped  from  spoon.  Beat  egg  whites 
stiff  and  beat  in  sugar.  Fold  in  gelatine 
mixture.  TUrn  into  baked  pie  shell. 
For  9"  Pie  Shell:  No  floured  board 
needed.  Roll  12"  circle  of  pastry  dough 
on  14"  square  of  Kaiser  Broiling  Foil. 
Lift  foil  and  pastry  into  pie  plate;  fit 
gently  to  plate.  Flute  pastry  rim.  Prick 
bottom  and  sides  of  pastry.  Bake  10  min- 
utes at  450°F  or  until  evenly  brown;  foil 
prevents  over-browning.  Cool.  Heap  fill- 
ing into  shell.  Wrap  loosely  in  foil.  Re- 
frigerate overnight.  Serves  8.  Garnish 
with  whipped  cream  if  desired. 
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NATURAL  MATE 

FOR  EVERY  MEAT... 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 


makes  every  meat  taste  better! 


Add  Ocean  Spray  to  Ham,  and  immediately  it's  "Merry  Christmas" 


Add  Ocean  Spray  to  Turkey,  and  suddenly 
you  know  it's  "Happy  New  Year"! 


Add  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  to  Pot 
Roast,  and  magically  your  holidays  glow! 


Cuts  the  richness  of  fat  meats 

Adds  fresh  fruit  juiciness  to  dry  meats 

Leaves  a  clean,  fresh  taste  in  your  mouth 


VITAMINS 
AND  MINERALS 

plus  more  natural  fruit 
pectins  than  oranges,  apples, 
bananas  or  any  other  fruit! 


Ocean^, 

<^HANBERRY  SAUCt  I 

m 

The  cranberry  farmers 
own  brand 
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"Nobody  liked  anything." 


Alxjut  Christmas:  they  say  that  the 
\.  ravfii  was  the  first  bir«l  to  know 
lia|>|><'ii<-il.  lor  !■<■  was  flyiiif;  over 
I  In-  ltd  liU'liciii  Ileitis  when  the  sky 
was  siKlileiily  filled  with  angels:  an<l 
that  t  Ik- <'oek  v«  as  t  he  first  toannounee 
the  ev«-nt.  He  erie<l  CJiri.sliis  ttaltix 
est,  ami  ever  since  has  erowed  all 
Ihroiitili  llu'  ni^ht  of  Deeemher 
l>«<'iil\-foiirth.  The  wren  hroii^lit 
moss  an<l  f«-atliers  to  make  a  «-overlet 
for  the  Child  in  the  manner,  uikI  the 
eow  trie«l  to  warm  Him  with  her 
hreath.  That's  why  h«-r  hreath  is 
sweel«T  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal. (From  CIIKISTIVIAS,  by  Chrisliiia 
llttlr,  Lonilon.) 

As  for  New  York,  it  opens  wide  its  arms 
for  Christmas.  The  largest  tree  of  all  glit- 
ters in  midtown,  smaller  trees  sprinkle 
Park  A  venue  with  good  will,  and  a  great 
cross  of  light  shines  from  high  up  on  a  sky- 
scraper. The  Botanical  Garden  enacts  the 
Nativity  scene  with  live  animals,  and  the 
Planetarium  displays  the  sky  on  the  night 
that  Jesus  was  horn.  You  can  hear  the 
Gregorian  chant  in  churches,  or  sing  carols 
with  the  crowd  in  Washington  Square  and 
Central  Park. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  found  in 

NEW  YORK  PLACES  &  PLEASURES,  by 

Kate  Simon  (Meridian  Books,  paper; 
SI. 95),  a  first-rate,  intelligently  written 
guidebook  for  strangers,  and  cream  for 
the  natives. 

• 

Oft  the  two  flays  after  Christmas 
last  year,  12,000  neckties  ivere  re- 
tiiriieil  to  four  .Veie  York  stores.  So  if 
yoii  prefer  to  flii'e  hofths,  here  are  a 
few  siifsgestiotts: 

CAUTIONARY  VERSES,  by  Hilaire 
Itelloc,  a  complete  collection  of  his 
funny-ridiculous  verses  and  stories, 
printed  in  big  black  letters,  with  the 
same  indispensable  drawings;  humor  for 
all,  and  nostalgia  for  the  generations 
that  were  brought  up  on  them.  (Knopf; 
$5.00.) 

Two  books,  THE   treasury  of 

EARLY    AMERICAN    HOMES    and  THE 


SECOND  TREASURY  OF  EARLY  AMER- 
ICAN HOMES,  by  Richard  and  Dorothy 
Pratt  (Hawthorn;  pre-Christmas  price, 
each  $12.50).  Beautiful  homes,  probably 
America's  greatest  contribution  to  art 
and  good  living,  here  in  exquisite  color 
photographs,  with  a  knowing,  apprecia- 
tive text. 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES:  a  Sailor's  Biop- 
raphy.  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
(Atlantic-Little,  Brown;  $6.50),  is  a  mas- 
terpiece—sound biography,  high  adven- 
ture and  a  dominating  personality.  Men 
especially  will  revel  in  it. 

Also  in  THE  lon(;est  day,  by 
Cornelius  Ryan  (Simon  &  Schuster; 
$4.95),  a  concise,  dramatic  account  of 
D  Day.  A  revelation  of  the  intensity  of 
that  short,  vivid  passage  in  our  military 
history. 

For  the  poetry  lover,  fourteen  shining 
gems  in  o  to  be  a  dra(;on,  by 
Marianne  Moore  (Viking;  $2.75). 


HAWAII,  by  James  Michener  (Ran 
dom  House;  $6.95).  A  huge  novel  which 
lays  Hawaii  bare  and  also  glorifies  it 
from  long  before  the  missionaries  arrived 
in  the  1820"s,  through  their  failures  and 
successes;  past  the  beginnings  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  labor  in  the  sugar  fields; 
down  to  today,  with  a  plot  involving  a 
Chinese  banker,  a  handsome  beach-boy 
descendant  of  the  island  kings;  a  white 
man  with  some  Hawaiian  blood,  and  a 
Japanese  politician,  both  of  whom  under- 
stand the  "East"  and  the  "West"  in  thi 
islands'  problems  and  philosophy. 

My  own  personal  choice  is  adven- 
tures OF  A  ltIO<;RAPliER.  by  Cather- 
ine Drinker  Hou-en,  author  of  those 
outstanding  books  about  Tchaikovsky 
and  the  Rubensteins,  Justice  Holmes  and 
John  Adams,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
First's  attorney  general.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  here  describes  how  one  steps 
back  into  another  age.  and  how  one  Ix- 
comes,  very  gradually,  the  intimate  of  ai 
outstanding  personality  (Atlantic-Little 
Brown ;  $4). 
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Shines 


Fast 
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Clean  and  shine  pots  laster- 
have  more  time  for  family  fun .. 


Spend  less  time  in  the  kitchen— 
enjoy  more  precious  moments  with  your  family 


f  ^  nacfe       3nd  shine  in   the  time! 

»q2|P  i  There's  special  soap  wifh  JeU/elerS  Polfeh  in  every  pad ! 


Your  pans  never  had  it  so  clean,  so  bright,  so  fast!  Tighter-knit 
Brillo  Soap  Pads  are  filled  with  exclusive  polishing  soap.  They 
lift  off  sticky  scorch,  bring  back  "like  new"  shine  .  .  .  proof  that 
your  pans  are  really  clean.  Only  Brillo  guarantees  results.  You  get 
a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo  fails  to  clean!  Brillo  Soap  Pads  (red 
box)  soap-filled  metal  fiber  pads.  Brillo  Cleanser  (green  box)  pads 
plus  a  cake  of  polishing  soap. 


THRIFTIER! 
5, 12  and  20  pad  boxes! 


Speed  up  more  clean-up  jobs  with  Brillo! 


Whitewalls 


Glass  Ovenware 


Paint  Spatters 


Stove  Burners,  Ovens. 


rillo'  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


KANEE 


^^^^  HoMa^-glamorous  foods,  surprisingly  eas) 


GOLD  MEDAL  — THE   'FLOWER"  OF  THE  WHEAT  —  MAKES  A  "FLOWER"  OF  A  TREAT 


For  parties . . .  for  gifts . . . 
easy  GOLD  MEDAL  glamour  treats 


Here,  and  on  the  following  pages,  you'll  see  some  of  the 
most  exciting  foods  we've  ever  prepared!  They're  won- 
derfully gay  and  festive  for  holiday  entertaining  and  are 
sure  to  provide  extra  interest  to  parties  any  time  of  the 
year.  Incidentally,  many  of  these  cooky  and  bread  recipes 


bake  up  into  gifts  that  will  really  do  you  proud.  Natur- 
ally, you'll  want  to  bake  them  all  with  Gold  Medal,  too, 
because  it's  the  finest  part  of  the  wheat  — the  "flower" 
of  the  wheat.  That's  why,  whether  it's  plain  or  fancy. 
Gold  Medal  helps  you  bake  it  better. 


Ff?ff  /  Senrf  for  28 -page  recipe  book,  additional  Gold  Medal  Holiday  Bonus 

Don't  miss  the  excitinf-  details  of  this  Free  Bonus  Offer!  Look  for  them  on  the  last  page  of  this  advertisement! 

BAKE  IT  BETTER  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  THE'  Aitc/ie^  testeci  'FLouR 


^  w  ^  w  ^ 

:  ^^.tr  FLOUR 


CERTIFICATE  INSIDE  FOR  : 


,  :EMBER,  1959 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA. 


Holiday-glamorous  foods,  surprisingly  easy 
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EAMCY 


zLth  Gold  Medal  Flour 


YOURS  FREE 


Betty  Crocker's  NEW 


J 


RECIPE  BOOK 

•  28  exciting  pages  including  "frankly  fancy"  recipes  — 
all  surprisingly  easy  thanks  to  Gold  Medal  Flour! 

•  7  beautiful  full-color  pictures .  .  .  easy 
"how-to"'  step  pictures,  too! 

•  Special  tips  and  new  short-cuts  for  glamorous 
decorating  and  entertaining! 

•  Party  menus  based  on  all  kinds  of  easy 
Gold  Medal  glamour  treats  —  from  tempting 
appetizers  to  gala  desserts! 


Here's  how  to  get  your  Free  Bonus  copy: 

Just  mail  in  the  certificate  from  any  special 
Holiday  sack  of  Gold  Medal  Flour!  See  your 
specially-marked  Gold  Medal  sack  for  details! 


■  "Kiuhtn'ImM" 


FLOUR 


CERTIFICATE  INSIDE  FOR 


Get  over  100  additional  recipes  FREE  when  you  send  for  above  hook! 
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Dirtiest  Ovens 
SPiVRKLB 

IN  LESS  TIME... WITH  LESS  WORK 

this  quick  EASY-OFF  Way! 


DOES  YOUR  OVEN  LOOK  LIKE  THIS? 

Greasy-grimy  .  .  .  can  smoke  and 
cause  a  dangerous  fire 


APPLY  EASY-OFF  OVEN  CLEANER 

and  let  set  .  .  .  then  .  .  . 


JUST  WIPE . . .  EASY-OFF  cuts  black 
encrusted  grease  like  magic 


A  clean  oven  bakes  belter, 
roasts  better  .  .  .  makes 
you  a  better  cook 

Depend  on 


'BASVOFF 

Guaranteed  by  'A 

^-"r"'32^  OVEN  CLEANER 


GRiIVY 
MASTER 


IMPERIAL 


reflectH  Rood  taste  in  Rifts 
aiKl   thouKht   in  packaR- 
ing     I'oils  -  flecorative   pafxTH    ribl>on8  — taRH.   Ask  for 
"IMPICRIAL"  Gift  wrat>[)inR  at  your  local  stores. 
Supreme  Ribbon  Corporation,  Syossct,  N.  Y. 


"  Young  children  believe  what  they  want 
to  believe.  I  think  they  should  hear 
about  Santa  Claus  and  have  the  fun  of 
believing  in  him  as  they  believe  in 
Donald  Duck  or  Benjamin  Bunny." 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


Should  your 
child  believe  in 
Santa  Clans? 


I{y  BENJAMIN  SPOCK.  M.D. 

A mother  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  'believe  in  Santa  C  laus"  or  in 
perpetuating  the  myth  of  Santa  Claus.  I 
aetually  think  it  an  insult  to  any  normal 
ciiild's  intelligenec  to  expect  him  to  be- 
lieve the  incredible  things  he  is  told  about 
Santa  Claus'  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  shock  of  discovering  Santa 
Claus  does  not  exist  cannot  be  half  as  bad 
as  discovering  the  parents'  dishonesty." 

I  wouldn't  dare  try  to  ofTer  advice  to 
experienced  parents  (those  having  a 
child  at  least  three  years  old)  because 
they  have  probably  settled  on  their 
Christmas  pattern  by  now.  Every  estab- 
lished family  has  its  hallowed  ritual  that 
covers  all  details:  the  trimming  of  the 
tree,  the  reading  of  The  Night  Before 
Christmas,  the  stocking  presents,  the 
tree  presents,  precise  foods  at  dinner, 
tiie  visits  to  relatives.  And  nobody  wants 
his  Christmas  traditions  tampered  with, 
particularly  by  an  outsider. 

One  year  when  our  children  were 
young,  we  happened  to  decorate  the 
mantel  with  eight  fragile  plaster  reindeer 
that  drew  a  cardboard  sleigh.  Each  year 
more  antlers  and  legs  broke  off  and  the 
sleigh  became  more  crumpled.  Identical 
new  ones  could  not  be  found,  so  we  par- 
ents wanted  to  start  over  with  something 
ditTcrent.  The  suggestion  was  turned 
down  indignantly  by  the  children.  You 
would  have  thought  we  were  proposing 
to  do  away  with  Christmas  altogether. 
The  crippled  reindeer  had  to  be  propped 
up  again  in  ever  thicker  drifts  of  cotton 
snow. 

One  year  a  long-leaf  pine  tree  was 
bought  instead  of  the  usual  spruce.  Its 
beauty  was  admired  by  all  grown-up  vis- 
itors, but  the  boys  couldn't  stand  it. 

It's  possible,  though,  that  a  young  cou- 
ple whose  first  child  is  under  two  or  three 
might  like  a  discussion  of  some  Christ- 
mastime issues  before  they  crystallize 
their  own  pattern  of  celebration.  Of 
course  their  pattern  is  in  a  somewhat 
fluid  state  when  they  are  first  married 
because  the  husband  has  grown  up  with 
different  traditions  from  those  of  the  wife 
and  some  kind  of  compromise  has  to  be 
made  anyway. 

Everyone  thinks  of  Santa  Claus  as  be- 
ing one  character  with  one  role  to  play. 
Yet,  of  course,  his  act  is  dififerent  in  every 
family,  and  so  is  his  personality.  In  one 
case  the  children  are  taken  to  talk  to  him 
at  the  department  store  by  parents  who 
behave  as  if  they  really  believe  that  this 
is  the  old  codger  himself.  And  on  Christ- 
mas Day  a  bearded,  stuffed  relative  takes 
ihe  part  and  is  accepted  quite  literally, 
on  the  say-so  of  the  grownups. 


Most  parents  see  "belief"  in  Santa  Claus  as  one  of  the  happy, 
inalienable  rights  of  childhood. 


In  another  family,  Santa  Claus  is  never 
anything  more  than  a  vague  symbol  of  the 
season  whom  the  parents  refer  to  only 
with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye,  and  whom  the 
young  children  see  only  in  advertisements 
and  books. 

Some  parents  utilize  Santa  Claus  as  a 
major  disciplinary  weapon  from  October 
on,  giving  him  a  stern,  withholding  char- 
acter. They  make  it  clear  that  he  uses  no 
independent  judgment  and  has  little 
compassion.  He  takes  the  parents'  word 
as  final  and  seems  more  interested  in 
faults  than  in  good  intentions. 

Some  adults,  like  the  letter  writer, 
who  incline  to  maximal  truthfulness  with 
their  children  and  who  avoid  using 
threats,  especially  unreal  threats  which 
take  advantage  of  children's  innocence, 
worry  about  all  the  children  in  the  world 
who  are  first  led  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus 
and  then  discover  that  he  is  something 
of  an  impostor  and  that  their  parents  are 
deceivers. 

I  think  that  such  a  view  is  oversimpli- 
fied. There  are  a  variety  of  different 
moods  or  purposes  with  which  parents 
encourage  their  children  to  "believe"  in 
Santa  Claus.  I  would  guess  that  a  great 
majority  of  American  parents  foster  a 
literal  belief  temporarily,  but  that  most 
of  these  do  so  in  a  loving  spirit,  with  the 
conviction  that  belief  in  Santa  Claus  is 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  child- 
hood. I  suspect  it  is  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  parents  who  enjoy  the  deception 
for  the  sake  of  the  sense  of  power  it  gives 
them  or  for  the  awe  or  anxiety  or  obedi- 
ence which  it  creates  in  their  young. 
Even  when  the  motive  is  ulterior,  it's  well 
to  remember  that  this  is  only  one  instance 
of  the  parents"  over-all  attitude  or  philos- 
ophy. If  parents  incline  naturally  to  pull- 
ing the  wool  over  their  children's  eyes,  or 
threatening  them  with  unreal  people,  it's 
relatively  unimportant  whether  they 
happen  to  do  so  in  regard  to  Santa  Claus 
or  not.  Throughout  the  world  there  are  a 


number  of  cultures  in  which  children  ar« 
deliberately  fooled  in  many  respects 
This  doesn't  necessarily  lead,  when  chil 
dren  eventually  discover  the  truth,  to  z 
disillusionment  with  their  parents  (as  i; 
might  to  a  child  of  generally  honest  par 
ents  who  have  guiltily  misled  him  in  ont 
respect).  The  discovery  of  the  truth  give; 
such  children  a  sense  of  sophistication  ai 
the  moment,  a  further  wariness  in  takinj 
their  parents'  word  too  literally  in  the  fu- 
ture, and,  when  they  grow  up  and  hav( 
children  of  their  own,  an  inclination  tc 
fool  them  in  the  same  pattern.  In  othei 
words,  there  are  widely  different  styles  o; 
truthfulness  and  sincerity  in  differen 
parts  of  the  world  and  among  different 
groups  in  the  same  country,  which,  o 
course,  create  different  kinds  of  parent 
child  relationships  and  different  basit 
attitudes  in  the  children. 

To  put  it  the  other  way  around,  when : 
child  is  made  unhappy  or  cynical  b; 
parental  deceit,  it's  because  this  is  at 
exception  to  what  the  child  has  come  ti 
expect. 

To  those  inexperienced  parents  wh( 
are  in  a  quandary  over  wanting  theii 
child  to  have  the  fun  of  believing  in  Sant; 
Claus  and  yet  not  wanting  to  deceive  him 
I'd  say  tjiat  there  is  no  need  to  worry  oi 
get  too  serious.  At  two  and  three  anc 
four  years,  the  boundaries  between  fad 
and  fancy  are  always  blurred  and  shifting 
anyway.  Young  children  believe  whSi 
they  want  to  believe.  They  are  quite 
capable  of  believing  two  contradictor) 
theories  at  the  same  time  (as  in  the  case  ol 
the  stork  theory  and  the  seed  theory  ir 
regard  to  the  origin  of  babies).  Wher 
they  are  hearing  a  story  being  read,  the> 
eagerly  swallow  it  whole,  and  yet,  in  an- 
other compartment  of  their  minds,  the> 
realize,  at  least  dimly,  that  it's  only 
tale.  They  love  to  pretend  that  they  an 
somebody  or  some  animal,  and  play  thi 
part  without  self-consciousness.  I  think 
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THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA, SOLD  [N  CANADA  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


For  the  woman  who  wants  a  dryer  that's  fast. . .  hut  gentle,  too 


NEW  MAYTAG  HALO-OF-HEAT®  DRYER 


This  new  kind  of  dryer  surrounds  you  with  a 
gentle  circle  of  low-temperature  heat.  This  ex- 
clusive principle  eliminates  the  "hot  spot"  heat 
that  makes  clothes  feel  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Yet  it's  fast— dries  even  diapers  in  26  to  35 
minutes.  And,  after  a  3-minute  air-fluffing,  they 
come  out  wonderfully  soft  and  comfortably  cool. 
Sweet  and  clean  too,  because  the  air  inside  is 


changed  every  2  seconds,  filtered  free  of  dust 
and  dirt. 

The  new  Maytag  Halo-of-Heat  Dryer  also  gives 
you  a  special  "Wash  'n  Wear"  setting  that  re- 
moves wrinkles  from  modern  fabrics.  A  Time 
Chime  tells  you  when  they're  dried  just  right. 
Available  in  Gas  or  Electric  models.  See  your 
Maytag  dealer  for  a  demonstration,  soon. 


Only  Maytag  does  this 


Other  dryers  do  this 


1^1  ^^V^j  —  the  dependable  automatics 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


There's  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours: 


Available  in  1  pound  and  economy  size  26  oz 


There's  no  other  dog  food  like  Ken -L- Ration 

•  I   K       I  ^  I     ly   M  I*  More  dogs,  old  and  young,  large  and  small,  eat  Ken-L-Ration  than  any 

I  "Cm     L.6  a  n     IX©  O     I  Vl  ©  other  dog  food  in  the  world.  Reason?  Ken-L-Ration  provides  exactly 

the  kind  of  diet  every  (]f)g  is  known  to  need  to  stay  fit  and  fun.  High  protein  Lean  Red  Meat!  Delicious  steaks,  roasts  and  chops  of 
*Gov't.  Inspected  Horsemeat  plus  other  essential  ingredients.  So  wholesome  every  can  receives  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Seal  of  Ap- 
proval—one of  few  dog  foods  that  do!  Your  dog  is  one  of  a  kind.  So  is  the  quality  of  Ken-L-Ration. 

PUT  YOUR  TRUST  IN  KEN-L-RATION  ...  MORE  PEOPLE  DO! 


BES,  1959 
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CONTINUED  FSOW  =AGE  3-i 

should  hear  about  Santa  Gaus  and  ha\e 
fun  of  belicNing  in  him  in  the  sense  that 
believe  in  Donald  Duck  or  Benjamin 
ny.  E\en  the  most  sincere  parent  doesn't 
d  the  necessity  to  interrupt  the  reading  of 
fairy  storv  e\ery"  five  minutes  to  say.  "Re- 

ber.  this  is  not  true — it's  just  a  story ." 
The  parent  who  is  not  try  ing  to  mislead 
iturally  tells  about  Santa  Claus  in  a  story- 
Ding  tone  of  voice,  with  a  pleasant,  day- 
jearay  expression,  which  tips  the  child  off 
these  are  not  humdrum  facts  he  is  listen- 
to.  And  if.  at  three  or  four,  a  child  gets 
ound  to  asking.  "  Is  Santa  Claus  really  real?" 
le  parent  hasr»either  to  lie  nor  spoil  the  fun. 
e  only  has  to  say.  ■■\\  ell.  I  suppose  he  isn't 
•ally  real,  but  1  like  to  pretend  he  is  anyway." 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  aspects  of 
hristmas  that  I  haNe  opinions  about,  which 
J  add  now.  e\en  though  I  wasn't  asked.  One 
o%erstimulation.  Christmas  at  its  quietest  is 
ill  an  exciting  and  exhausting  experience  for 
nail  children  Beforehand  there  is  the  build-up 
the  child's  expectations,  and  of  the  parents' 
nsions  which  the  child  feels.  The  day  usually 
igins  early.  It  pro\  ides  more  unusual  activ- 
than  any  other  a\erage  week,  and  more 
possessions  than  the  child  gets  otherwise 
a  year.  Parents  and  other  relati\es  find  it 
ard  to  refrain  from  trying  to  live  the  chil- 
ren's  li\es  for  them  all  day  long,  pointing 
ut  with  exclamations  the  tree,  the  lights,  the 
derations  and  every  present,  showing  how 
ich  new  possession  w  orks,  trying  to  make  the 
lild  use  it  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  N'ery 
oung  children  do  not  >et  ha\e  any  desire  to 
aow  the  exaa  purpose  that  the  manufaaurer 
donor  had  in  mind  for  a  toy.  They  know 
ght  away  what  they'd  like  to  do  with  it.  But 
ey  usually  have  to  wait  patiently  while  per- 
-aionistic  grownups  demonstrate  first. 
I  remember  hearing  about  a  tw  o-and-a-half- 
^-old  girl  who  ignored  all  the  fine  new 
laNihings  that  surrounded  her.  and  fondly 
utched.  all  day.  a  cardboard  orange  which 
as  only  meant  to  be  a  tree  decoration. 
So  1  hav  e  se\  eral  bits  of  ad\  ice  for  new  par- 
its.  I'd  omit  the  %  isit  to  the  department-store 


Santa  Claus.  This  noisy .  intrusive  fellow  usu- 
all>  frightens  the  w  its  out  of  ver>  >oung  chil- 
dren. Plan  Christmas  Da>  to  be  as  near  rou- 
tine as  possible  without  spoiling  the  fun.  .A.\  oid 
as  many  visits  to  or  from  relatives  on  that  day 
as  can  be  managed  without  hurting  feelings. 
Let  the  children  play  with  their  pHJssessions  as 
they  wish,  as  long  as  thev  are  not  destructive, 
and  ev  en  hide  some  of  the  presents,  unopened, 
until  another  day.  if  they  are  showing  signs  of 
imminent  nervous  breakdown. 

Perhaps  this  advice  will  prove  unnecessarily 
drastic.  If  so,  no  harm  is  done  and  you  can  let 
the  bars  down  next  year. 

I  agree  with  those  who  feel  that  Christmas 
has  been  overcommercialized  and  shorn  of 
much  of  its  spiritual  meaning.  W  e  spend  so 
much  of  Doxmber  (and  waste  so  much 
money)  buying  presents  for  everyone  who 
might  give  us  one.  and  mailing  cards  with 
canned  messages  to  ev  ery  one  who  sent  us  one 
last  time,  it  gets  more  meaningless  each  year. 

Unless  parents  take  a  firm  hand  in  setting 
the  tone,  children,  bv  the  time  they  are  four  or 
five,  will  approach  Christmas  in  an  entirely 
selfish  spirit.  "Greedy"  is  perhaps  an  even 
better  word.  This  doesn't  prove  that  anyihing 
is  fundamentally  wrong  with  them.  .A.I1  chil- 
dren are  relatively  self-centered  and  eager  for 
possessions.  But  they  are  also  capable  of 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  when  properly 
stimulated.  Parents  can  keep  the  focus  on 
presents  for  others. 

It's  good  to  encourage  children  to  make 
simple  presents,  tree  decorations  and  their 
own  Christmas  cards.  Even  three-v ear-olds 
can  make  chains  for  the  tree  from  strips  of  col- 
ored papwr.  and  can  stick  gummed  holly 
wreaths  on  cards  to  send  to  their  friends. 

The  explicitly  spiritual  or  religious  meaning 
of  Christmas  that's  imparted  to  children  de- 
pends on  their  ages  and  on  the  famiiv  "s  beliefs. 
But  all  parents  w  ill  agree  that  it's  a  time  to  ex- 
press love  and  generosity  toward  others.  Three 
y  ears  of  age  is  not  too  young  to  begin. 

Merry  Christmas! 

Dr.  Sp<xk  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ans»«r 
letters  personally.  Ho»e%er.  be  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  tnily  general  interest. — Ed. 
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VlTAMiN  Bi  For,  hlEALTHV  rJEf2\/ES 
lyrrAMiN  D3  FOR.  SOOND  T£ETH 
RON  FOR  h/EAlTMy  BLOOD 


By  MUNRO  LEAF 

This  silly  creature  that  acts  so  shy  and  scared  is  a 
Mousy  Meeter.  There  isn't  any  reason  that  it  can't 
meet  people  and  smile  and  shake  hands  and  say 
"How  do  you  do"  or  something.  Mousy  Meeters 
just  look  as  though  somebody  said  "Boo"  and  they 
want  to  run  away  and  hide  like  a  mouse — so  silly. 


m 


W£?ee  YOU  A    MOUSV  H€€TERTf^  15  MONlM? 


NESTLES 
MAKES  THE 
\/ERy  BEST  CMOCDIATB 


For  those  anxious  moments 

when  your  child  JftM 

is  all  choked  up  with  a  cold.  Jf^l 


Vicks  announces  new  liquid  medication 

MAKES  STEAM  FOR  COLDS 
TWICE  AS  EFFECTIVE 

New  relief  for  congestion,  croupy  coughs  .  . . 
children  breathe  easier  instantly. 


Hospital  test  report:  Recently  a  New  York  hos- 
pital tested  a  new  kind  of  steam  medication  called 
Vicks  VapoSteam.  An  oflicial  medical  journal  re- 
ported that  nothing  else  used  "including  cough 
s.vrup,  antibiotics,  or  vaporizers,  medicated  or  not, 
approached  the  effectiveness  of  (VapoSteam)"  in 
relieving  the  cough. 

This  new  medication  helped  babies  and  children 
suffering  with  severe  nasal  stuffiness,  croupy  coughs 
and  chest  congestion  "more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely than  any  other  therapy  used." 

VapoSteam  is  now  available  at  your  drug  store. 
Pour  it  into  vaporizer,  bowl  or  wash  basin  of  hot 
water  to  make  the  steam  twice  as  effective  in 
spreading  relief  —  more  effective  than  ordinary 
steam  or  any  other  steam  medication  you  can  buy. 

Helps  your  child  2  ways  that  plain  steam  can't: 

1.  Changes  the  steam  itself  —  makes  every  relief- 
giving  droplet  spread  twice  as  far. 

2.  Gives  your  child  famous  Vicks  aromatic  medi- 
cations in  intensified  form. 


Ordinary  Steam 

vapors  are  really  tiny 
drops  of  moisture  that 
can't  spread  very  far. 


Vicks  VapoSteam 

bursts  open  these  drops 
and  spreads  their  relief 
twice  as  effectively. 


GREASELESS  LIQUID 
STEAM  MEDICATION 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  hut  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


"My  <-ln'sl  is  as  flot  iis  a  Imv's.  If  I  iliflii't 
jr<'«r  Jalsii's,  I  rimliln't  liolil  iiiv  jolt'.  Doc- 
tor. I  itiinl  loll',  UKirriiisir.  hiiliivs.  Won't 
yon  oftvriilv.  htiilit  tttv  an  art ijirial  hnst? 
So  I  fan  fvfl  liliv  a  real  uoinany" 

The  doctor  had  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  all  the  way  to  the  outer  corridor 
when  they  left — an  unusual  gesture  for  him. 
Just  before  he  closed  the  door  after  them,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Brown's  head  drop  onto  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,  Mr.  Brown  draw  her  close. 

When  his  secretary  placed  Angela  Morris' 
slip  on  his  desk,  with  the  notation,  "Wants  to 
see  you  about  a  breast  problem,"  the  doctor 
sighed. 

"I  hope  this  session  won't  be  as  painful 
as  the  one  with  the  Browns!  I'm  going  to 
have  to  remove  Mrs.  Brown's  breast.  She 
let  the  condition  go  too  long  before  she 
came  in.  Do  you  know  what  bothered  her 
most?  That  she'll  never  again  be  able  to 
nurse  a  baby!" 

"Oh,  that  /.V  too  bad!  I  remember  how 
anxious  she  was  to  breast-feed  Joe,  Jr.,  and 
how  proud  you  and  she  both  were  of  her 
success!" 

"Yes,  it's  a  special  pity  that  this  had  to 
happen  to  her.  Well,  I  see  the  next  patient  is 
just  twenty-five.  Her  breast  trouble  oughtn't 
to  be  too  serious." 

"Is  it  Miss  or  Mrs.  Morris?"  the  doctor 
asked  the  tastefully  dressed,  gauntly  hand- 
some young  woman  his  secretary  showed  in. 

"I  answer  to  either  one,"  the  new  patient 
replied  with  a  nervous  laugh.  "I  have  been 
married,  but  my  marriage  lasted  only  eight 
months." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  Suppose  I  just  call 
you  Angela.  I  understand  you  have  a  breast 
problem." 

"Yes,  Doctor!"  Angela  Morris  spoke 
vehemently.  "I've  stood  it  as  long  as  I  can, 
being  shut  out  of  all  the  good  things  of  life 
because  of  the  way  I'm  shaped!" 

The  doctor  thought  he  knew  now  what 
Angela's  grievance  was,  for  he  had  met  it 
many  times  in  recent  years.  Though  there 
was  nothing  discernibly  wrong  with  Angela's 
shape.  Her  waist  and  hips  were  fashionably 
slender;  the  bust  line  was  high,  ample  and 
nicely  curved. 

But  the  doctor  felt  it  would  be  best  for 
Angela  to  tell  her  story  in  her  own  way.  He 
said,  to  draw  her  out,  "You  look  like  a  per- 
fectly well-endowed  woman  to  me.  And  an 
attractive  one,  too,  if  I  may  say  so." 


Angela  poked  her  bosom  scornfully. 
"These  are  falsies!  I  have  to  wear  them  in  my 
business.  I'm  a  hostess  in  a  big  restaurant, 
and  it's  part  of  my  job  to  look  .  .  .  well,  real 
feminine.  Honestly,  Doctor,  the  flat-chested 
girl  doesn't  have  a  chance  in  any  line  now- 
adays!" 

"What  you  say  is  interesting.  But  judging 
from  your  appearance,  the  falsies  take  care 
of  your  problem  very  well." 

Angela  laughed  bitterly.  "I  suppose  they 
do,  so  far  as  a  superficial  impression  is  con 
cerned.  But  do  you  have  any  idea.  Doctor, 
what  it  can  be  like  for  a  new  husband  to 
find  out  he  has  been  fooled? 

"After  my  divorce — my  husband  left  me 
for  another  woman — I  fell  in  love  with  a 
man  who  was  everything  my  husband  hadn't 
been.  We  went  to  the  beach  one  day.  I  wore 
falsies  underneath  my  bathing  suit,  and  they 
slipped !  Our  romance  ended  right  there. 

"Doctor,  I'm  practically  as  flat  as  a  boy, 
When  the  other  girls  began  developing  in 
high  school,  I  just  didn't.  I  was  so  ashamed  I 
wouldn't  share  a  dressing  room  with  another 
girl  when  we  had  gym.  With  falsies,  I  can  get 
along  in  my  job;  they  are  all  right  with  suits 
and  daytime  dresses.  But  anything  with  a 
low  neckline  is  out.  I've  given  up  swimming 
and  water  skiing  since  my  experience  at  the 
beach  with  Ed. 

"But  that  isn't  my  real  problem.  My  real 
problem  is  that  1  want  to  get  married  again, 
this  time  for  keeps.  I  want  a  home,  babies. 
I  want  to  be  loved!  And  I've  learned  that  no 
man  is  going  to  love  a  walking  beanpole, 
after  he  finds  out  that  is  what  ^he  is!" 

The  doctor  had  been  listening  intentlyy 
without  comment.  Now  he  remarked,  "It's 
a  funny  thing.  Angela.  But  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  the  girls  bound  their  breasts 
tightly  in  order  to  have  a  boyish  figure.  The 
more  they  looked  like  beanpoles  the  better 
they  seemed  to  like  it.  And  the  young  fellows 
courted  them  just  the  same! 

"I  realize  that  styles  have  changed.  An 
emphasis  is  placed  on  glamorous  breasts  to- 
day to  an  extent  that  I  believe  is  unnatural 
and  unwholesome.  They  have  actually  been 
made  into  a  fetish.  1  know  the  problem  Ihis 
creates  for  girls  who  feel  they  are  lacking  in 
this  respect.  Frankly,  I  haven't  much  patience 
with  the  women  who  merely  want  to  call  male 
attention  to  this  part  of  their  anatomy.  But 
obviously  you  aren't  the  exhibitionist  type, 
You  want  to  be  more  satisfying  to  the  man 
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OlD  SPICE 

Pre-Electric 
Shave 

Lofion    1 .00 


New  OLD  SPICE  Gift  Sef 

Travel  Sizes  After  Shave  Lotion  ond 

Cologne,  wifh  Stick  Deodoronr  2.1 


OLD  SPICE 
After  Shave  Lotion 


1.00  &  1.75 


OlD  SPICE  Gift  Set  —  After  Shove  Lotion, 
Smooth  Shove,  After  Shave  Talcum  3.00 


For  the  happiest  faces  on  Christmas  morning... 

gifts  by  s  M  U  LT  O  M 


i 


ESC 

•iproy  Cologne 


i 

i  y 
\ 

! 


2.50 

DESERT  FLOWfcR 
Hoftd  and  Body  potion  and 


The  best  in  beauty 
and  fragrance 
for  her.  .  . 


New  FRIENDSHIP  GARDEN  Gift ! 
Dusting  Powder  and  Spray  Coloone  4.00 


New 

FRJENOSHIP 
liquid  Sachet 


Prices  plus  tax,  except  on  Pre-Electric  Shave  Lotion,  soap  and  shaving  creams. 


AT  LEADING  TOILETRIES  AND  COSMETIC  COUNTESS 


Also  available  in  Canada 


Your  Msbury  Centerpiece  Cake 


CHRISTMAS  STOCKINGS  Bake  Pillsbury  Deluxe  Cake  Mix  in  13x9x2-inch  pan;  cut  in  half 
lengthwise  and  place  pieces  3  inches  apart  on  serving  plate.  Measure  4  inches  up  from 
each  lower  left  corner,  and  cut  diagonally  to  lower  right  corner  to  make  a  triangle. 
Place  triangle  on  opposite  side  to  form  toes.  Frost  with  2  packages  Pillsbury  Fluffy 
White  Frosting  Mix;  decorate  with  candy.  Arrange  cookies  at  top. 


makes  neighborhood  news 
this  Christmas 

JUST  USE  YMimm^e^M  CAKE  MIXES, 
FROSTING  MIXES  AND  YOUR  IMAGINATION 


Here's  the  idea.  You  bake  a  pretty  cake  with 
Pillsbury  Mixes,  then  display  it  during  the  holi- 
days as  a  centerpiece  for  your  table.  You  don't 
need  special  molds  or  a  pastry  chef's  talent. 

For  "novelty"  shapes,  you  bake  batter  in 
ring  molds,  coffee  cans,  or  a  custard  cup.  Dec- 
orations are  mostly  ready-made,  like  coconut, 
candies,  or  tree-trimming  baubles.  The  triple- 
layer  Candy  Cane  Cake  illustrated  is  decorated 
with  crushed  peppermint  candy  and  tied  with 
"Magic-Bow"  ribbon. 

You  can  count  on  Pillsbury  Deluxe  Cake 
Mixes  and  Frosting  Mixes  to  produce  results  as 
pretty  as  these  picttires.  Do  bake  one  of  these 
cakes  soon;  they're  fun  for  your  family,  fun  for 
Christmas  gifts,  too. 


CHRISTMAS  WREATH  CAKE  Couldn't  be  prettier— couldn't  be  easier,  takes  just 
one  package  of  PilLsbury  Loaf-size  Cake  Mix!  Bake  in  9-inch  ring  mold 
at  350"  for  25  to  30  minutes;  frost  with  Fluffy  White  Frosting,  and  deco- 
rate with  green-tinted  coconut  and  red  candies.  Add  a  big  red  ribbon. 


Pillsbury  Deluxe  Cake  Mixes  av.iilablc  in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Nothing  says  lovin'like  something  fron 


oven . . .  mid  Pillsbury  says  it  best ! 


SNOWMAN  For  body  and  head,  bake  2]4  cups  PUlsbury 
Deluxe  Cake  Mix  batter  in  a  3-lb.  shortening  can,  H 
cup  batter  in  a  1-lb.  shortening  can,  and  H  cup  batter 
in  a  custard  cup.  A  split  cupcake  makes  the  arms. 
Hat  is  a  piece  of  chocolate  candy  on  a  cookie. 
Trimmings  are  candies  and  raisins.  He's  covered 
with  Pillsbury  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix. 


FREE! 

Holiday  Centerpiece  Cake  Folder 


10  Recipes  for  Feature  Occasions 


birthdays,  too.  Complete  directions 
included.  Free  —  no  boxtop  needed. 
But  hurry;  Christmas  is  coming! 


Illustratedin  color,  the  Pillsbury  Cen- 
terpiece Cakes  you  like  best  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  a  few  for 

Free  at  your  grocer's,  or  write: 
PILLSBURY,  CENTERPIECE  CAKES,  BOX  44,  MINNEAPOLIS  60,  MINN 
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Better  than  aspirin -even 
aspirin  with  buffering  for 

TENSE,NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 

Acts  Instantly  to  Give  More 
Complete  Pain  Relief 


Tension  builds  up  in  neck 
and  scalp  muscles  .  .  . 


. . .  puts  painful  pressure 
on  nerves. 


Tension  and  pressure 
cause  headache  pain. 
Anacin  contains  special 
medication  (not  found  in 
aspirin  or  any  buffered 
aspirin)  to  relax  tension, 
release  pressure  and 
relieve  pain  fast. 


ANACIN®relaxes  tension, 
releases  pressure, 
relieves  pain  fast! 

Tense,  nervous  headaches  need  the  special 
medication  in  Anacin.  Mere  aspirin  or  even 
aspirin  with  buffering  contains  only  one  pain 
reliever  and  no  special  medication  to  relieve 
nervous  tension.  But  Anacin  contains  a  num- 
ber of  medically  proven  ingredients  —  each 
with  a  specific  purpose.  Anacin  not  only 
relieves  pain  incredibly  fast  but  also  contains 
special  medication  to  relax  tension,  release 
painful  pressure  on  nerves  — assuring  a  better 
'total'  effect  — more  complete  relief  from  pain. 
Anacin  Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a 
smoother  action  and  do  not  upset  the  stomach. 
Buy  Anacin  today. 


3  out  of  4  doctors 

recommend 
the  ingredients  in*** 


ANACIN 
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you  love — to  feel  that  you  are  more  of  a 
woman.  Right?"' 

"That's  it  exactly,  Doctor."  Angela  an- 
swered eagerly.  "That's  why  I  came  to  see  you. 
I've  heard  about  'miracle  busts'  that  surgeons 
can  build  on  women  nowadays,  with  paraffin 
and  things  like  that.  But  I've  read  that  some- 
times the  stuffing  got  out  of  place;  that  then 
women  were  worse  off  than  they  had  been. 

"I've  become  acquainted,  though,  with  a 
professional  model  who  eats  in  our  restaurant 
quite  a  lot.  The  other  night  she  was  dining 
there  with  a  party  and  1  happened  to  be  in 
the  powder  room  when  she  was.  She  had  on  a 
strapless  evening  gown,  very  low  in  front,  and 
her  bosom  was  absolutely  gorgeous.  I 
couldn't  help  telling  her  how  much  I  envied 
her.  She  said  she  had  had  exactly  the  same 
trouble  I  have !  It  was  quite  a  handicap  to  her  in 
her  work  as  a  model.  So  she  had  an  operation ; 
the  surgeon  made  her  a  bosom.  Doctor,  it 
looked  absolutely  real!  She  had  me  touch  it. 
It  felt  real!  Was  she  just  kidding  me?  Or  is 
such  an  operation  possible?" 

"Yes  it  is,  Angela,"  the  doctor  answered 
slowly.  "A  shapely  bosom  can  be  made  with- 
out much  difficulty  out  of  small  or  flat  breasts, 
provided  they  aren't  too  scarred.  We  call  the 
new  structure  a  prosthesis — an  artificial  sub- 
stitute for  some  missing  part  of  the  body." 

"How  on  earth  do  you  make  artificial 
breasts  that  look  and  feel  like  real  ones?" 

"It's  quite  simple,  actually.  A  semicircular 
incision  is  made  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
breast,  where  there  will  be  a  natural  line  later 
that  will  conceal  the  scar.  Nothing  is  removed. 
But  by  skillful  dissection,  the  surgeon  creates 
a  pocket  of  the  desired  size 
beneath  the  strategic  por- 
tion of  the  breast.  He  then 
inserts  the  prosthesis — in 
hcse  cases  a  spongy  plastic         The  lock  of  we 
substance  that  may  be  ob-         repaired,  but 
taincd    in  a   number   of        of  the  soul  is 
different  sizes  and  shapes. 

"Until    recently,  there 
have   indeed    been  some 
pretty  sad  failures  in  this 
operation,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  materials  that  will  be  tol- 
erated within  the  body  tissues.  Lots  of  things 
have  been  tried— foam  rubber,  various  plas- 
tics, and  paraffin,  as  you  suggest.  They  didn't 
work  too  well. 

"But  there  is  a  new  substance  now,  a  kind 
of  polyethylene  sponge,  that  is  very  amazing. 
It  is  nonirritating  to  the  natural  breast  tissue 
and  it  becomes  almost  a  part  of  the  woman  in 
whom  it  is  embedded.  The  excellent  surgeon 
who  pioneered  this  operation  has  told  me  that 
the  blood  vessels  and  connective  tissue  actu- 
ally grow  into  the  new  substance.  That  the 
artificial  breast  will  bleed  when  it  is  cut." 

There  was  a  dryness  in  the  doctor's  tone 
that  tempered  Angela's  growing  excitement. 
She  said,  perplexed,  "It  certainly  sounds  won- 
derful. But  you  don't  appear  very  enthusiastic. 
Doctor.  What's  wrong  about  it?  Is  there  any 
danger  in  the  operation?" 

"I'll  answer  your  second  question  first, 
Angela.  There  is  very  little  danger  in  the  sense 
of  a  threat  to  life  or  health,  though  of  course 
infections  can  occur  if  proper  aseptic  tech- 
niques are  not  employed.  Some  women  are  so 
avid  to  get  beauty  help  of  this  kind  that  they 
don't  always  inquire  carefully  into  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  operator.  I  have  known  of  cases 
where  the  operation  was  carried  out  in  the 
doctor's  oflice — because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  operate  in  a  good  hospital.  Such  operations 
may  be  done  carelessly,  even  dangerously. 

But  breast  prosthesis  is  safe  enough  if  it 
is  done  by  a  good  surgeon,  in  a  good  hospital. 
The  worst  thing  that  happens  under  these 
circumstances  is  that  now  and  then  the  sponge 
must  be  replaced.  If  too  large  a  sponge  is 
used,  the  breasts  will  be  very  hard,  often  pain- 
ful. Sponges  that  are  too  small  or  the  wrong 
size  may  cause  later  grief.  But  given  the  proper 
sponge,  and  proper  surgical  technique,  the 
operation  is  bringing  satisfaction  in  an  amaz- 
ingly high  percentage  of  the  cases  where  it  is 
performed,  I  am  told." 

Angela  looked  more  puzzled  slill.  "Don't 
you  do  these  operations  yourself.  Doctor?  I 
was  told  that  you  do  lots  of  breast  operations." 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAi 

"I  do  perform  many.  But  1  have  never  gone 
in  for  the  purely  cosmetic  type  that  you  are 
interested  in,  done  merely  to  increase  the  size 
of  a  woman's  natural  bosom." 

"Why  not.  Doctor?  Don't  you  approve  of 
breast  operations  for  cosmetic  reasons?" 

"I  approve  very  heartily  of  some  breast 
operations  for  cosmetic  reasons.  Take  a 
woman  who  has  to  ha\  e  one  or  both  breasts 
removed  because  they  are  diseased,  or  have 
been  terribly  injured.  These  women  feel 
mutilated.  It  is  a  great  psychological  help  to 
them  to  have  something  that  looks  like  a 
breast,  instead  of  a  flat,  ugly  area  of  scar  tissue. 
In  nonmalignant  conditions,  where  much 
breast  tissue  must  be  removed,  it  is  often  pos 
sible  to  leave  the  skin  and  nipple.  In  such 
cases  the  tissue  can  be  replaced  at  once  with 
the  prosthesis.  Surgeons  are  working  now  on 
ways  to  create  breasts  where  the  skin,  too,  h*s 
had  to  be  removed  because  of  a  cancerous 
condition.  To  dale  we  can't  promise  too  much 
in  these  cases,  but  it's  a  development  that  in- 
terests me  very  much. 

There  is  another  type  of  cosmetic  opera- 
tion  that  I  have  performed  a  number  of  times: 
where  breasts  are  so  large  that  they  are  dis- 
figuring. Believe  me,  Angela,  having  to  wear 
falsies  is  a  minor  affliction  compared  with  that! 
We  once  removed  thirty-six  pounds  of  breasti 
tissue  from  an  eleven-year-old  girl.  I  have  seen 
other  breasts  nearly  as  big." 

"How  dreadful!  Why  is  it  that  some  of  us 
women  have  almost  no  breasts,  while  others 
have  such  enormous  ones?" 

"We  don't  really  know.  Angela.  Fat  distri- 
bution appears  to  be  something  of  a  determi 
nant ;  for  usually  fat  women 
have  big   breasts.  There 
may  be  a  hereditary  ele 
ment.  And  perhaps  hor- 
alth  is  easily        mones  have  something  to 
the  poverty         do  with  it.  But  their  part 
irreparable.        has  not  been  clearly  estab 
MONTAIGNE        llshcd,  and  medical  ideas 
on  this  are  vague  at  best." 

Angela  returned  to  the 
attack.  "Doctor,  I  honestly 
can't  see  any  difference  be 
tween  cutting  down  an  impossibly  big  breast 
and  building  up  an  impossibly  small  one.  I 
don't  see  why  you  don't  approve  of  an  op 
eration  that  will  enable  me  to  get  what  I  want 
out  of  life!  I  think  I  need  help  as  much  as 
those  mutilated  women!" 

"I  don't  disapprove  of  these  operations  as 
such,  Angela.  They  may  be  very  helpful  to 
women  like  your  friend,  the  model,  for  in 
stance,  or  to  actresses — the  glamour  demands 
of  our  day  being  what  they  are.  One  reason 
I  don't  perform  the  operation  is  that  inserting 
prostheses  is  plastic  surgery,  in  reality.  It 
should  be  done  by  surgeons  who  possess  a 
special  skill  and  artistry. 

"If  I  haven't  sounded  enthusiastic  in  your 
case,  it's  because  I've  been  wondering  whether 
a  prosthesis  would  solve  your  problem,  and 
that  of  other  girls  who  don't  have  a  career 
reason  to  justify  it.  You  mentioned  a  hus- 
band's, a  lover's,  disillusionment  when  he 
finds  he  has  been  fooled.  A  prosthesis  is  sim- 
ply falsies  worn  underneath  the  skin.  It  would 
merely  mean  fooling  a  man  more  deeply.  You 
spoke  of  babies.  Had  you  thought  about 
nursing  them?" 

Angela  again  gave  her  bitter  little  laugh. 
"How  could  I.  with  my  flat  chest?  I  couldn't 
nurse  a  baby  any  more  than  a  man  could!' 

"That's  a  mistaken  impression  lots  of  peo 
pie  have.  The  size  of  a  woman's  breasts  is  no 
criterion  of  her  ability  to  produce  milk.  Some 
women  with  generous  breasts  fail  completely; 
many  with  small  breasts,  even  very  flat  breasts^, 
succeed.  But  if  you  had  this  operation,  you 
would  never  be  able  to  nurse  a  baby.  You 
would  sacrifice  the  very  function  your  breasts 
were  meant  to  serve.  Maybe  I'm  old-fashioned, 
Angela.  But  I  hate  to  see  a  real,  womanly 
woman  like  you  sacrifice  something  funda- 
mental to  her  womanhood  for  what  may 
prove  to  be  an  illusion. 

"Suppose  I  examine  you,  find  out  how  ser- 
ious your  problem  really  is.  Then  we'll  see 
what's  best  to  do  about  it.  Believe  me,  Angela. 
I'm  not  unsympathetic.  But  I  wouldn't  want 
you  to  do  something  you  might  regret." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44 
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Dinner 
is 

ready. . . 

whenever  you  are 


...thanks  to  Salton  HOTRAY 

the  automatic  electric  food  warmer  that  lovingly  tends  your  dinner 
while  you  attend  to  having  a  good  time.  HOTRAY'S  amazing  radiant 
glass  heated  surface  keeps  hot  food  deliciously  ready-to-eat  —  just  as 
tenderly  succulent,  flavorful,  appetizing  (even  hours  later!)  as  it  was 
at  that  peak-of-perfection  moment  it  left  the  oven.  Freed  at  last  from 
the  tensions  of  timing  and  serving  a  perfectly  cooked  meal,  you  can 
laugh  at  dinner-devastating  delays ...  relax  and  enjoy  your  own 
parties,  your  own  family  dinners.  Just  plug  your  handsomely  designed, 
thermostatically  controlled  HOTRAY  into  a  convenient  outlet,  set  the 
food  on  the  HOTRAY  surface  and  forget  it  until  you  are  ready.  From 
now  on,  you  can  SIT  and  SERVE.  A  Salton  HOTRAY  makes  up/down, 
up/down  mealtimes  a  thing  of  the  past!  In  fact,  you'll  find  the  HOTRAY 
a  wife-saver  around  the  clock.  It's  marvelous  for  casual  patio  service 
. . .  perfect  for  nursery  or  sickroom ...  an  indispensable  aid  for  day-to- 
day leisurely  living.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  most  convenient 
of  all  modern  serving  accessories  right  away.  HOTRAYS  are  sold  in 
fine  stores  everywhere.  Once  you  own  a  Salton  HOTRAY  you'll  find 
"dinner  is  ready,  whenever  you  are." 


HOTRAV 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  FOOD  WARMER 

H0TRAYS-$5.95  to  $59.50  Shown  here,  "Patio  Master,"  $24.95 
HOTABLE  Serving  Carts  with  HOTRAY  tops:  $59.50  to  $200.00 
Recipe  Booklet  sent  free  on  request 
SALTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC.      •      517A  EAST  72nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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When  they  had  returned  from  the  examining 
room,  the  doctor  folded  his  hands  on  his  desk, 
said  earnestly,  "Angela,  you  aren't  as  under- 
privileged as  you  think.  You  have  perfectly 
normal  glandular  tissue  in  your  breasts. 
Enough  to  nurse  children  generously,  if  things 
go  well.  I  don't  believe  you  need  to  wear 
falsies,  really.  A  medium-padded  contour 
brassiere  should  be  enough.  One  of  your 
troubles  is  that  there  is  no  fat  at  all  in  your 
breasts.  If  you  put  on  a  little  weight,  it  will 
help  some.  A  few  more  pounds  would  be  good 
for  you,  anyway,  on  general  principles." 

"Oh,  Doctor!  I've  dieted  so  carefully,  to  be 
slim  and  trim!" 

"You've  overdone  it  a  little.  That  accounts 
for  some  of  your  breast  problem,  though  by 
no  means  all  of  it.  Another  trouble  is  the  way 
you  carry  yourself.  You  tend  to  slump,  per- 
haps from  an  impulse  to  hide  the  bosom  you  are 
ashamed  of.  From  now  on,  I'd  like  you  to 
hold  your  chest  out  and  upward.  Not  in  a 
stiff  military  fashion ;  but  by  stretching  your- 
self higher,  thinking  yourself  a  good  half  inch 
taller.  That  will  give  you  better  posture,  as 
well  as  bring  your  breasts  more  to  the  fore. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  be  very  frank.  I  think 
your  principal  trouble  has  been  that  you've 
thought  about  your  breast  inadequacy  too 
much,  allowed  it  to  become  an  obsession.  I 
think  it's  your  mental  attitude  that  has  been 
the  handicap. 

"ISIany  of  my  patients  haven't  a  bit  more 
breast  development  than  you  have,  some  have 
less.  Yet  they  are  happily  married,  have  chil- 
dren. If  a  man  loves  you,  Angela,  he  isn't  go- 
ing to  feel  cheated  if  he  finds  that  you  pad 
your  breasts  a  bit.  or  wear  falsies.  Any  more 


Moral  Indignation:  jealousy  with  a 
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than  he  would  feel  cheated  when  he  learned 
that  you  use  rouge  and  lipstick;  that  you  get 
permanents  because  you  weren't  given  natu- 
rally curly  hair. 

"Not  long  ago  I  told  a  patient,  in  her  hus- 
band's presence,  that  both  her  breasts  would 
have  to  be  removed  completely.  Do  you  think 
that  will  make  him  stop  loving  her?  Of  course 
not!  She  is  a  woman  in  the  finest  sense.  She 
has  used  her  breasts  as  they  were  intended  to 
be  used — to  nurse  his  baby.  He  loves  her  all 
the  more  because  he  knows  her  sorrow  that 
she  will  never  be  able  to  do  that  again. 

"This  may  hurt,  Angela.  But  I'd  like  you  to 
ask  yourself  something.  Was  it  really  your 
flat  chest  that  ruined  your  marriage,  your  love 
affair  with  Ed?  Did  your  husband  reject  you, 
or  did  you  reject  him?  Did  Ed  break  off  the 
romance  when  your  falsies  slipped,  or  were 
you  just  too  embarrassed  to  face  him  again?" 

Angela  was  crying  now.  "I  don't  know. 
Doctor.  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way.  My 
husband — well,  it's  no  use  going  into  that! 
But  Ed  did  call  me  several  times  after  what 
happened  at  the  beach,  and  I  made  excuses. 
Do  you  suppose,  if  I  phoned  him  " 

"Why  not?  You  girls  with  beauty  com- 
plexes of  one  kind  or  another  can  be  pretty 
bewildering  to  a  mere  man." 

It  was  months  before  he  saw  Angela  again. 
She  had  married  Ed,  was  expecting  her  first 
baby.  She  was  still  minus  a  prosthesis  and  had 
stopped  wearing  falsies  too.  Her  face  had  lost 
its  gaunt  look,  was  softer,  sweeter. 

"Ed  likes  me  better  this  way,"  she  told  the 
doctor  happily.  "He  says  he'd  just  as  soon 
other  men  didn't  keep  their  eyes  riveted  on 
his  wife's  bosom!  Do  you  really  think  I'll 
be  able  to  nurse  my  baby?" 

"I  think  you'll  nurse  several  babies  before 
you  are  through,  Angela;  and  that  your 
breasts  will  continue  to  be  rounder  and  fuller 
as  a  result  of  motherhood  That's  better  than 
doing  it  with  prosthesis,  isn't  it?" 

"It  certainly  is!"  Angela  said,  in  hearty 
agreement. 

Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  symptoms  of  and 
treatment  for  trichomoniasis. 


Grecian  Vase 
bubble  bath 

Three  delightful  new  fragrances  in 
refreshing  Wrisley  bubble  bath — 
Queen's  Guard  (pink).  Blue  Fern 
(turquoise)  and  Enchant  (maize) 
— a  wardrobe  of  fragrance,  in  a 
hand-blown  glass  vase,  decorated 
in  gold.  Ready  now  at  better 
drug  and  cosmetic  counters. 
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Live  your 

^'golden  years'' 

without  iaxatives 

Growing  older  doesn't  mean  you  have 
to  take  laxatives  or  "bulks"  that  work 
unnaturally,  uncomfortably!  Now 
there's  new  Regutol.  It's  not  a  laxative, 
yet  it  restores  regularity  as  no  laxative 
can.  Regutol  simply  keeps  waste  soft 
for  easy,  normal  elimination.  Hospital- 
proved— /r's  safe  and   .  . 

not  habit- forming.  30  /rou,^,aS,^iy%^ 

tablets,  only  $  1 .00.  Get       ^Oood  Housekeeping  , 

new  Regutol  today. 


"WHERE'LL  I  GET 
THE  CASH?" 

HOW  many  times  have  you 
asked  yourself  that  ques- 
tion when  you  are  faced  with 
household  expenses  that  have 
to  be  met?  We  would  like  to 
suggest  an  answer  that  can 
mean  increased  income  for  you. 

By  selling  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, you  can  earn  gener- 
ous commissions.  Many  of  our 
representatives  earn  more  than 
$15.00  a  week  in  their  free  time 
— and  you  can  do  the  same! 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal,  and  you  will 
receive  our  offer  and  easy-to- 
follow  instructions. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

897  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia  5  Pennsylvania 
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1.  Stay  up  all  night  and  guard  your  collection  with  a  six-shooter.  (That  11  discourage  "borrowers.  ") 

2.  Keep  it  in  your  Buxton  Jewel  Case.  (That'll  discourage  disorder,  dust  and  damage.)  Now  look 
at  the  photographs  and  pick  out  the  case  that's  right  for  your  own  individual  array  of  jewels. 


IN  IVORY,  BLUE,  GREEN,  CORAL,  $5  IN  MARBLE,  BLUE,  GOLD,  $12.95  IN  WHITE  OR  GOLD,  $20 
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Utters 
l-toi'  ambler 


rardiac  techni- 
cian Maria  Van 
Bommel  i.s  affec- 
tionately known 
as  "Mrs.  \'an""  to 
almost  e\'cryone 
^        ^  '  at  Qneen  of  An- 

Mrs.  J.  Van  Bommel   g^j^  Hospital  in 

Los  Angeles,  where  she  has  been  a 
staff  member  for  1^2  years.  Recent- 
ly, she  and  her  imsljand  purchased 
theirfirst  Rambler,  and  she  writes: 

"MANY  FEATURES  FOR  WHICH  WE 
PAID  EXTRA  IN  OUR  LAST  CAR" 

"I  picked  up  our  new 
Rambler  today  and  am  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  it. 
The  motor  just  purrs. 
Visibility  is  wonderful. 
And  our  Rambler  has  many 
features  for  which  we  paid 
extra  in  our  last  new  car. 
Its  lines  are  just  right  in 
our  opinion . " 

Now  see  America's  smartest  com- 
pact car  .  .  .  Raniblei'  for  liXiO! 
Only  Rambler  f^ives  you  the  best 
of  both:  big  car  room  and  comfort, 
small  car  econ- 
omy and  han- 
dling ea.se.  Save 
on  first  cost,  get 
to])  gas  mileage. 
Easier  to  park. 
Easier  to  get  in  and  out  of.  Hat- 
room,  legroom  for  six  (i-footers. 
Greater  windshield  area.  Airliner 
reclining  seats,  adjustable  head- 
rests. All  yours  only  in  I{ami>lerfor 
'00  .  .  .  tlie  new  standard  of  basic 
excellence,  (io  Rambler  G  or  V-8. 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 


yi-^y    refreshing,  calorie-free 

m 

^  SWEETENER 

W  |siu((f(n(i|^ 

SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Recommended  by  doctors  for 
diabetics,  overweights  and  lo-cal- 
orie  diets.  Use  for  beverages, 
desserts,  cooking.  Pure.  Harmless. 

4  01.-  75c 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


GET  THE 
GENUINE 

UJHTfR 
mflST{R 

America's  Largest  Selling 
TOILET  TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  can  waste  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  Stop  this  annoying 
noise,  waste  and  expense.  The  efficient  pat- 
ented Water-Moster  Tank  Ball  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  water  after  each  flushing,  stops 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  the  time. 

75c  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Higher  in  Canada 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 


Bv  IIAKLAN  MII.I.KK 


BOB  BARNES 


Very  nice, 
1ml  how  come 
evory  presenl  I  jiol 
has  a  handle  on  il'!"' 


M>  «if»-  is  skeptical  lliat  1  i»'all> 
«;uit  an  electric  saw  for  (".lirist mas. 
She  thinUs  il"s  some  sort  of  twisted 
masculine  joke.  What  l"<l  really  like, 
of  course,  is  a  new  tile  roof  on  our 
house.  But  my  Dream  Oirl  mi^iht 
think  an  electric  saw  would  he  more 
fun  for  me.  ^'ait  until  I  rcalh  h«'sin 
to  saw  things! 

"If  husbands  only  knew,"  murmurs 
Betty  Comfort,  washing  out  the  hair- 
brushes, "how  much  it  means  when  a 
husband  makes  even  a  gesture  of  helping 
with  the  dishes!  We  don't  actually  want 
'em  to  exhaust  themselves." 

Our  valiant  tennis  players  vow 
they'll  shovel  the  snow  off  the  court 
this  year  for  winter  tennis.  We'll  at 
least  get  plenty  of  exercise  shoveling 
snow. 

When  we're  dressing  logo  out  for  dinner 
I  always  ask  niy  wife  which  suit  I  should 
wear.  She  always  makes  it  clear  any  suit 
will  be  O.K.  so  long  as  it's  dark  blue. 

I'Wery  tatvi}  needs  a  lake  nearby  for 
rerreatum ;  a  defer  eoiifiressinan  in 
danger  of  defeat  ran  often  <lisgiiise  it 
as  "flooti  eoni rot ." 

I  learn,  from  Howard  Stringer's  funny 
book  Wake  Me  When  It's  Over,  that 
people  are  either  "yulds"  or  "schnooks." 
I  can't  guess  which  1  am,  an  extrovert 
"yuld"  or  an  introvert  "schnook."  Maybe 
a  blend?  My  wife's  puzzled  too. 

II  e're  plantiin il  niy  lngf!age  for  otir 
ne.ft  trip:  tiro  jackets,  tiro  trousers, 
t liree  sliirts,  t liree  shorts,  tliree  neck- 
ties, all  of  'em  trash  ami  tirif}.  tirift, 
drip. 

When  I  reproach  my  Dream  Girl  for 
lack  of  my  favorite  breakfast  food,  she 
tells  me  to  write  it  on  the  kitchen  chalk 
board.  This  I  forget  to  do;  then  I  bawl 
her  out  again.  A  cycle  of  frustration. 

She  heard  somewhere  that  «lia- 
monds  are  a  girl's  hesi  friend,  so 
one  of  our  town's  matr<ii)s  is  pres- 
suring her  htishaud  for  diamond 
earrings  or  a  hracclel  (or  holh)  for 
Ohrislmas.  "I  couldn't  marry  a  gold 
digger,"  lu^  moans:  "I  had  Io  marry 
a  diamoiul  digger!" 

My  insulting  nessages  to  myself  in  red 
on  our  refrigerator  help  me  diet.  But  far 
belter  are  my  caustic  admonitions  on  the 
fidl-length  mirror  in  our  bathroom. 

This  year  it  Avas  plain  at  our  alma 
mater's  football  games:  the  girls  wear 
hetter'n  the  men,  even  when  they're 
the  same  age.  classmates  in  college. 
W  hat's  their  female  armor  against 
anxiety? 

"A  useful  pursuit  for  the  mah-joingg 
and  bridge  clubs,"  muses  Peter  Comfort, 
piling  a  dump  load  in  his  station  wagon, 
"is  to  attempt  to  find  husbands  for  the 
widows  and  bachelor  girls.  If  they'd 
organize!" 


We  argued  about  "The  I  gly  Amer- 
iean"  ahroail  at  our  limcheon  roiiiul 
tahle:  our  top  talker  <-ontends  Amer- 
icans are  the  world's  handsomest. 
VI  ell.  maybe  not  the  tourists:  they 
average  twenty-five  y»'ars  too  old  aixl 
twenty-live  pounds  too  heavy. 

Our  town's  stingiest  millionaire  prom- 
ises his  son  an  imported  .sports  car  (or  one 
of  America's  gems)  if  he'll  nuike  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  his  junior  year.  So  jar  the  lad 
struggles  to  get  D's. 


We're  still  uiK'crlain  whellicr  ,|uii- 
ior  will  he  flying  along  the  <'oast  of 
Asia  on  Cllirislmas  l>ay  or  trying  with 
Harhara  to  modulate  their  two  lots 
under  our  Christmas  tree.  This  might 
be  harder  than  his  l.SO  missions  along 
the  coast  of  Asia. 

Over  midmorning  coffee  our  local  ace 
Beau  Brummell  confessed  recently  that 
his  shaving  mirror  tells  him  several  things 
which  his  wife  or  severest  critic  wouldn't 
dare. 

I  protested  heeause  the  meat  in  our 
modest   meat  loaf  was  ground  too 
fine;   more   like  a   meat   i>aste.  My 
Dream  Girl  noticed  it,  too.  hut  doesn'ljj 
want  to  irk  our  huteher  by  mention-  • 
ing  il.  * 

My  Glamour  Princess  tends  to  ques- 
tion my  humorous  interest  in  girls' 
basketball.  "Are  you  sure  it's  humor- 
ous?" she  quizzes.  I  think  girls  at  bas- 
ketball are  as  funny  as  men  too  earnest 
at  golf. 

(htr  house  is  jillefl  all  <lay  ivith  F.M 
ninsii — onr  new  lore:  no  static,  no 
com  iner)'ials.  U  /iy  were  ire  oblirioiis 
of  this  enchant ment  so  many  years? 
ft  e  had  one  set  eqiiippeil  for  h'M  anil 
nerer  used  it.  I  goofed! 

I  did  a  double-take  when  our  youngest 
volunteered  long  ago  to  catalogue  and 
cross-index  all  our  books.  He's  now 
changed  his  mind:  "Dad,"  he  tells  me, 
"I  just  can't  take  the  time  from  my 
reading." 

One  of  our  recent  high-school  grads 
got  a  mone> -hiindling  joh  and  long- 
changed  his  customers  .*it2.  The  money 
came  otit  of  his  own  pocket:  he 
dreamed  of  punching  his  arithmetic 
teacher  in  the  nose  till  he  ••oncede<l: 
"1  goofed." 

I've  told  our  town's  auto  dealers  I'll 
buy  the  first  four-door  convertible  (with 
an  automatic  top)  that  hits  town.  "I  can 
get  you  an  imported  model  for  thirteen 
thousand  dollars,"  he  offered.  I'm  too 
patriotic. 

If  our  young  don't  return  from 
lhre«-  years  in  .Japan  hy  Christmas, 
maybe  we  could  horrow  a  pair  of 
small  ones  (iinder-the-tree  size)  for 
an  hour  or  two?  (Hut  it  isn't  like  rent- 
ing |)ietures  from  our  town's  .\rt 
C«"nler.) 

How  my  little  finger  juts  out  stylishly 
when  my  wife  drags  me  to  the  Junior 
League  horse  show,  black  tie  and  pop- 
corn. And  how  it  subsides  when  two 
horsy  ladies  behind  me  guess  the  win- 
ners as  fast  as  they  trot  out  on  the 
tanbark! 

.  .  .  When  I  install  a  picture  of  my  red- 
haired  daughter  and  .son-in-law  and  their 
trio  in  my  office, 

.  .  .  Or  our  youngest  leads  his  ATO 
chapter  in  improvement  of  grades  jroin 
first  to  second  semester, 

.  .  .  And  Junior  and  his  bride  .send  us  ^ 
snapshots  from  Japan  shot  at  an  angle  ■ 
which  shows  their  tots'  eyes  slanted, 

.  .  .  Or  my  Dream  Girl  changes  ohedi-  ■ 
ently  from  a  chignon  to  pony  tail  after 
only  793  requests  from  me. 

Then  I  append  a  postscript  to  my  round- 
robin  j'amily  letter:  ''My  cup  runneth 
over." 
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-he  smartest  and  most  durable  of  billfold  leathers,  English  Morocco  is  here 
enployed  to  reflect  a  man  s  good  taste  with  unerring,  classic  simplicity. 

The  English  Morocco  Set  by  L©RB  ByXT©!  " 

"  ''  bast  for  your  money 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURI 


Jergens  stops  dotrrjiont  lintids!  Nancy  Sinclair  soaked  hotli  rough.  Ilcr  right  hand,  with  Jergons  care,  stayed  soft  and  pretty, 
hands  in  detergents  several  times  a  day  for  three  days.  Her  left  Notice  the  flilTerence  in  the  unretouched  photo  of  her  hands.  In 
hand,  treated  with  a  leading  medicated  lotion,  became  red.  coarse,       972  tests,  women  |)roved  tliat  Jergens  Lotion  stops  detergent  hands. 
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3eaiitifies  hands  as  nothing  else  can! 


At  the  left,  see  the  difference  Jergens  makes! 

Jergens  is  the  true  beauty  lotion!  More  than  a  mere  cosmetic, 

more  than  a  chnging  medication.  Jergens  protects 

and  beautifies  as  nothing  else  can.  It  absorbs  instantly, 

helps  replace  natural  moisture  that's  lost  to  weather 

and  harsh  detergents.  And  there's  no  sticky  feeling.  Fragrant 

Jergens  Lotion  is  so  delightful  to  use  . . .  quickly 

smooths  and  softens  to  keep  your  hands  ever  lovely. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


CAN  BRIDES 
BREAK  THE 
HABITS  THAT 
BREAK  UP 
MARRIAGES? 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Department  of  I'syelwlogy 


GROW  UP  OR  GET  OUT 

The  Linda  of  your  August  page  [about  an 
"unwelcome  guest")  might  just  as  well  have  been  me 
before  my  marriage  two  years  ago.  I  was  nineteen, 
Tom  twenty-one.  I  was  messy  and  untidy;  and  looking 
baci<,  I  can  see  that  I  was  also  noisy,  brash  and  terribly 
affected.  My  in-laws  disapproved  of  just  about  every- 
thing about  me.  Like  Tom,  they  are  almost  compul- 
sively neat  and  clean.  They  are  conservative,  controlled 
and  thrifty;  I  was  capricious  and  extravagant. 

"With  all  my  faults,  Tom  was  really  in  love  with  me, 
and  I  with  him.  That's  what  saved  our  marriage. 

"When  we'd  been  married  a  few  months,  Tom  came 
home  unexpectedly  one  noon,  terribly  angry  because 
he'd  received  bills  amounting  to  over  S200  which  I'd 
run  up  for  things  1  really  didn't  need.  I  was  still  in  bed, 
the  house  in  a  mess,  the  dishes  unwashed. 

"He  shook  me  awake.  T  love  you,  but  1  want  a  wife, 
not  an  untrained  household  pet.  From  now  on  1  want 
this  apartment  shining.  No  more  lazying  around,  no 
more  kid  stuff,  no  more  debts.  I'm  tired  of  apologiz- 
ing for  you.  Either  grow  up  or  get  out.' 

"After  he  left  I  was  first  hurt,  then  angry,  then 
scared.  As  I  went  about  cleaning  up  the  apartment 
(oh  yes!)  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  had  to  make  some 
changes  if  our  marriage  was  to  have  even  a  chance. 

"1  couldn't  become  a  perfect  housekeeper  and  a 
paragon  of  manners  overnight,  but  1  could  begin  right 
then  to  be  personally  tidy  and  to  keep  the  apartment 
neat  and  clean.  So  1  did.  I'm  still  not  a  really  efficient 
housekeeper  or  an  accomplished  cook,  but  I'm  stead- 
ily improving,  and  Tom  says  he's  proud  of  me.  So  do 
his  parents! 

"Little  by  little,  1  was  able  to  break  most  of  my  ir- 
ritating and  aft'ected  personal  habits.  I  asked  Tom  to 
give  me  a  private  signal  when  1  was  attracting  too  much 
attention  by  talking  too  loud  or  acting  brash,  and  I 
learned  to  talk  in  a  soft  voice  and  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a  group  without  being  the  center  of  attention. 
1  toned  down  my  cosmetics  and  style  of  dress. 

"Of  course  I'm  the  same  person,  with  plenty  of 
faults,  but  Fm  grown  up.  Tom's  greatest  tribute  came 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  when  he  suggested  we  start  a 
family.  Our  first  baby,  a  boy,  was  born  six  weeks  ago. 

"If  you  love  someone  the  way  I  do  Tom,  you  will  do 
whatever  will  please  him  most.  I  can't  give  him  the 
earth,  but  I  can  clean  his  house  and  train  myself  to 
meet  his  reasonable  standards,  and  that's  what  I'm 
trying  to  do.  I  don't  mean  to  brag,  but  I  did  want  you 
to  know  that  one  'Linda'  did  an  about-face." 

Dorothy's  experience  is  an  unusual  success  story.  It 
is  rare  for  a  spoiled,  immature  young  bride  to  face  up 
to  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  as  quickly  as  she 
did.  Had  there  not  been  a  genuine  change  in  her  atti- 
tudes and  motivation,  her  marriage  might  well  have 


failed.  But  having  determined  to  be  a  real  wife  and 
helpmate,  she  was  able  to  acquire  the  household  skills 
that  meant  comfortable  living,  and  to  modify  personal 
traits  left  over  from  adolescence  to  suit  the  mature  role 
of  a  wife.  She  says  (and  I  agree)  she  was  motivated  by 
love.  Most  emotionally  immature  persons  are  in- 
capable of  love.  Fortunately,  Dorothy  was  undisci- 
plined and  socially  immature  rather  than  emotionally 
disturbed  or  neurotic.  Confronted  by  Tom's  ultimatum, 
she  chose  to  "grow  up"  rather  than  "get  out." 

If  you  feel  you  are  immature,  or  if  you  make  a  poor 
showing  on  the  quiz  on  this  page,  some  of  the  following 
suggestions  may  help  you.  Even  the  wife  of  several 
years'  standing  may  note  something  she  is  overlooking. 
If  you  are  unable  to  improve  matters  through  your  own 
efforts,  or  are  so  blocked  emotionally  that  you  lack  the 
energy,  you  should  seek  counsel. 

Take  a  look  at  yoioself  as  a  wife,  homemaker  and 
personality.  Ask  yourself  what  your  personal  liabili- 
ties are.  Make  two  categories:  those  that  you  can  do 
something  about  now,  and  those  that  will  require  pro- 
longed effort  or  your  husband's  co-operation.  If  you 
are  a  poor  cook,  you  can  within  a  matter  of  days  mas- 
ter two  or  three  dishes  that  you  will  both  enjoy.  If  you 
keep  up  this  program,  you  can  become  a  really  good 
cook  in  a  year.  Whatever  your  shortcomings,  don't  be 
ashamed  to  face  them. 

Seek  your  husband's  co-operation.  Tell  him  you  are 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  marriage,  and  have  worked 
out  a  program  to  improve  your  shortcomings.  If  he 
volunteers  suggestions,  accept  them  gracefully— and 
remain  calm,  even  if  he  is  brutally  frank.  Any  faults 
he  mentions  which  are  already  listed  on  your  own  in- 
ventory are  potential  troublemakers. 

Concentrate  on  two  or  three  shortcomings,  and  do 
your  best  to  overcome  them,  before  you  start  thinking 
about  other  failings.  If  you  try  to  do  too  much  at  once, 
you  are  likely  to  become  discouraged  and  give  up. 

Evaluate  your  social  skills.  Compare  yourself  with 
the  wives  of  your  husband's  friends  in  respect  to  man- 
ners, behavior  and  appearance.  Difierences  you  dis- 
cover may  give  you  clues  to  improvement. 

If  you  suspect  that  all  is  not  well,  do  something  now. 
Don't  wait  for  some  critical  incident  to  bring  out  a 
long-smoldering  resentment  that  might  wreck  your 
marriage.  As  Dorothy  said,  "If  you  love  someone,  you 
do  whatever  will  please  him  most." 


A  WIFE  SPEAKS  HER  MIND 

In  your  June  page,  you  told  the  newly  wed 
wife  that  'evading  or  denying  her  husband's  desire  for 
her  can  be  interpreted  only  as  rejection  of  him."  I  hope 
there  aren't  many  men  readers  of  the  Journal,  for  if 
that  statement  falls  into  masculine  hands  it  can  do 
immeasurable  harm,  since  the  bride  of  six  months  is 
often  still  confused. 

"I  have  never  seen  an  article  on  sex  by  a  mere  wife. 
Most  articles  seem  to  be  propaganda  jobs  slanted 
toward  the  frigid  wife.  I  can't  believe  frigidity  is  so 
widespread;  and  further,  I  don't  think  it  helps  to  make 
husbands  feel  persecuted  and  wives  to  feel  guilty. 

"Do  you  agree  that  a  woman's  sexual  requirements 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  a  man's?  Doesn't  sexual  ad- 
justment mean  that  each  partner  must  consider  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  other?  Sometimes,  when  a  wife 
says  she's  too  tired,  she  is!  Why  not  inform  the  hus- 
bands, and  reassure  the  wives,  that  a  woman's  attitude 
toward  sex  at  any  given  moment  may  be  influenced  by 
any  number  of  factors  that  have  nothing,  or  very  little, 
to  do  with  her  husband?" 

This  wife  makes  her  case  very  well.  The  young  hus- 
band and  wife  of  only  a  few  months,  as  well  as  some 
older  couples,  are  sometimes  confused  in  their  intimate 
relationships.  Acquainting  them  with  a  few  facts  often 
helps,  but  even  their  acceptance  of  the  facts  intellec- 
tually will  do  little  good  unless  accompanied  by  emo- 
tional understanding  and  co-operation. 

Frigidity  is  a  misnomer.  True  frigidity,  or  complete 
absence  of  emotional  response,  is  extremely  rare. 
However,  women  do  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  for 
<•  sexual  responsiveness.  Husbands,  especially  bride- 
grooms, need  to  know  that  fully  a  third  of  young  wives 
are  not  very  responsive.  The  right-thinking  husband  will 
be  patient  and  considerate  as  he  and  his  wife  together 
learn  to  achieve  fulfillment  with  each  other. 

Men  have  a  greater  sex  urge.  It  is  true  that  the  aver- 
age husband  has  stronger  desires  than  the  average  wife. 
Usually  her  needs  are  less  intense  than  his.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  average  husband  has  greater  physical 
strength  and  needs  more  food  than  his  wife.  Such 


differences  are  readily  accepted.  The  husband  should 
not  demand  that  his  wife  match  his  sexual  strength 
any  more  than  he  expects  her  to  equal  his  physical 
strength.  He  does  have  the  right  to  expect  that,  within 
her  capabilities,  she  will  freely  co-operate. 

Time  alone  cannot  bring  improvement.  The  average 
wife  hopes  that  her  husband  will  be  earning  more 
money  at  thirty-five  than  at  twenty-five.  Whether  he 
does  or  not  will  significantly  depend  upon  her  faith 
in  him,  and  her  encouragement  and  praise  of  his  pres- 
ent efforts.  Similarly,  the  typical  husband  hopes  that 
his  wife  will  gradually  become  more  sexually  respon- 
sive. But  that  is  not  likely  without  his  continuing  en- 
couragement. 

Sexual  adjustment  must  be  mutual.  Marital  adjust- 
ment, by  definition,  must  be  mutual  since  it  involves 
two  people.  But  mutuality  is  impossible  if  either  coer- 
cion and  compulsion  or  evasion  and  denial  are  present. 
No  husband  should  compel,  no  wife  reject.  Instead  of 
each  partner's  thinking  only  of  self-needs,  the  em-  J!j 
phasis  is  on  meeting  the  other's  needs. 

Sex  is  essential  to  married  love,  but  qualitative  as- 
pects are  more  crucial  than  quantitative.  Because  in- 
dividual needs  and  standards  vary  so  widely,  every 
couple  must  evolve  their  own  pattern.  That  pattern 
should  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  physical 
need,  by  the  circumstances  or  environment,  and  by 
the  love  they  have  for  each  other.  The  average  couple 
seek  physical  expression  of  their  love  from  eight  to 
twelve  times  monthly,  but  many  couples  engage  in 
love-making  more  or  less  frequently.  In  any  event,  the 
pattern  should  be  determined  by  love  and  mutual 
consideration,  not  by  arbitrary  rule. 

The  husband  who  loves  his  wife  does  not  force  her; 
the  wife  who  loves  her  husband  does  not  reject  him. 
Men  and  women  differ  sexually  in  many  ways;  but  in 
the  happy  marriages,  husband  and  wife  compromise 
their  differences.  Compromise  is  essential  to  mutuality, 
and  mutuality  is  the  keystone  of  successful  marriage. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

.'It  seventeen,  my  daughter  hardly  begins  dat- 
ing a  hoy  before  she  drops  him  and  starts  dating 
someone  else.  A.sfi'f  this  iinrial nral? 

It  is  probably  desirable  if  she  is  otherwise  mature. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Am  I  a  Mature  Wife? 

A  wife  expects  her  husband  to  fulfill  his  job  respon- 
sibilities and  to  behave  like  a  mature,  self-reliant  adult. 
He  expects  her  to  be  competent  and  responsible  as 
wife  and  homemaker,  or  to  show  steady  progress  in 
becoming  so.  If  she  is  immature  at  marriage,  it  is  up  to 
her  to  accept  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  her  new 
status  as  quickly  as  possible.  Answer  the  questions  be- 
low with  an  honest  "Yes"  or  "No"  and  omit  any  items 
about  which  you  are  doubtful. 

Ity  yoitr  sUtinUirtls  nre  yon: 

1.  .4  clean  Inil  not  fussy  housekeeper? 

2.  Thrift y  and  careful  ahout  money? 
.3.  Steadily  improving  as  a  cook? 

1.  Following  an  orderly  work  schedule? 

.).  Budgeting  home  and  personal  expenses? 

6.  Punctual  ahout  meals  and  engagements? 

7.  Ohserving  sensihle  hours  in  work  and  rec- 
reation? 

8.  A  safe  and  considerate  driver? 

9.  Conscientious  about  your  ohiigations? 

10.  Looking  an<l  planning  ahead? 

11.  Careful  ahout  manners  and  decorum? 

12.  Keeping  your  hushand's  <-ontidenccs? 

1.3.  ^  orking  at  making  your  marriage  happy? 
I  I.  Aware  of  your  rcsponsihililies  an<l  limita- 
tions? 

Credit  two  points  for  each  "Yes"  answer  and  one 
point  for  each  omission  or  doubtful  response.  With 
a  total  score  of  23  or  more  you  seem  to  be  more  ma- 
ture than  many  young  wives.  But  if  your  score  is  14 
or  less,  your  husband  may  not  be  too  pleased  with 
your  performance  as  a  wife.  You  can  check  this  by 
asking  him  how  he  thinks  you  should  have  luiswered 
the  questions.  With  his  help  and  co-operation,  you  can 
rapidly  improve  your  showing. 


lADlEi'  HOME  JOUH 


KRAFTS 


PAR KAY 
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New  KRAFT  discovery  creates  first  margarine  with  full-bloomed  flavor! 
You  taste  the  full  delicate  flavor  as  never  before.  You  even  see  the 
delicious  difference.  Like  the  high-priced  spread,  it's  more  velvety,  less  shiny 


MOST  MARGARINES  unfold  their 
flavor  more  slowly  than  the  high- 
priced  spread.  They  have  a  tighter 
texture,  look  more  glossy,  keep  more 
of  their  flavor  locked  in— like  a  bud 
that  never  blooms.  That's  why  some 
people  think  the  flavor  of  their  pres- 
ent margarine  tastes  "incomplete." 
Such  margarines  lack  the  fast,  full 
flavor  release  that  makes  a  spread 
truly  delicious. 


r 


FLAVOR-BLOOMED  PARKAY  ii 

made  a  new  way,  so  that  all  its  sweet 
ness  and  fullness  of  flavor  "bursts 
open"  on  the  tongue  . . .  instantly  un 
folding  the  most  delicious  taste  evei 
achieved  in  a  spread.  You'll  notice 
new  bloom  and  delicacy  of  appear 
ance,  too — more  velvety,  less  shiny 
In  looks,  texture  and  taste,  nev 
Parkay  is  more  than  a  match  for  th( 
high-priced  spread. 


WHAT  WE  DO 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 


Be  Jolly,  Molly,  advised  a  song 
writer  in  December,  1909.  A 
l>ig  Pennsylvania  Railroad  steam 
engine  went  ninety-nine  miles  an 
hour,  setting  a  world's  record. 
Housewives  <lid  their  cleaning  in 
white  linen  sweeping  caps  and 
stitched  and  embroidered  and 
crocheted  a  moimtain  of  (Christmas 
presents.  A  department-store  clerk 
earned  $6  for  a  six-day  week  and 
Frederic  Remington,  painter  of  the 
fast-disappearing  romantic  West 
of  cowboys  and  Indians,  died. 

And  in  the  December,  1009,  Journ  al 
appeared  the  first  Kcupies,  <i  srrics 
of  verses  and  enchanting  drawings  hy 
Rose  O'Neill. 

"I>raw  the  chicken,  turkey  or 
goose  two  days  before  Christmas. 
Truss  it  ready  for  baking  and 
hang  it  in  a  col<l  place  where  it 
cannot  freeze,"  advises  Mrs. 
Rorer. 

"Sandivich  Jlags  on  toothpicks  nam- 
ing each  variety  are  highly  useful," 
believes  the  Journal's  Party  Edi- 
tor, "os  anyone  who  dislikes  lobster 
sandwiches  and  mistakes  them  for 
tomato  is  well  aware." 

"Betty:  In  my  opinion,"  writes 
Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland,  "it  is 
nerer  in  good  taste  to  give  one's 
own  photograph  as  a  Christmas 
present,  especially  one  already 
framed." 

"Pine  cones  silvered  or  gilded  or  col- 
ored with  any  good  dye  make  pretty 
Christmas-tree  decoraHotis  and  will 
Jast  for  years.'' 

"Gather  ground  pine  before  the 
snow  comes  and  keep  it  in  a  box 
in  a  shed  or  barn.  If  you  sprinkle 
it  with  water  once  in  a  while  it 
will  stay  fresh  and  green  till 
Christmas." 

Gift  suggestions: 

Grandfather.    .  knitted  house 
cap 

Grandmother  .  electric  hand 
lamp 

Father  ....  a  cane 
Mother.    .    .   .  a  gold  piece  (any 

amount) 
Baby  monogrammed 

crib  sheets 
Neighbors ...  a  homemade 

loaf 
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WHERE  WE  GO 


EDITED  BY  EILEEN  SHARPS 


Christmas  season  in  New  York  opens 
like  a  giant  gift.  From  our  Work- 
shop windows  we  can  almost  see  and 
hear  it  all.  Snow,  tinsel.  Salvation  Army 
drums,  two  Santas  drifting  into  an 
Automat  together,  wreathscircling  the 
lions'  necks  at  the  Library,  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  Planetarium  dome, 
live  animals  practicing  a  Nativity 
scene  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  sibilant 
skates  in  Central  Park,  sugarplum 
music  of  the  Nutcracker  Suite  at  City 
Center,  Fifth  Avenue  fabulous  with 
gifts.  Park  Avenue  luminous  with 
trees.  Soon  our  own  will  glow  for 
miles —  .A'ora  O'Leary's  tree  shining  in 
her  kitchen  garden,  Margaret  David- 
son's hung  with  trinkets  made  by 
friends.  Abbot  Mills'  hold- 
ing painted  wooden  angels, 
Cynthia  Wheatland's 
shimmering  with 
gold  ornaments — 
all  helping 
light  the 
world  for  joy. 


Season  of  good  will:  Travelers  bound  for  Grand  Central  see  city  ribboned  in  lights. 


Gift-shopping  staffers  have  bagged  new 
toy  ideas:  For  the  boys-will-be-boys  set 
Joe  Di  Pietro  has  found  science  kits 
carrying  real  dead  frogs,  fish  and  worms. 
Or  a  boy  can  have  his  own  missile  pad 
and  rocket.  Home  economist  Hazel 
Owen  found  kitchen  toys  for  girls— ro- 
tisseries  that  work,  a  dishwasher  that 
spins  water,  a  washer-dryer.  Anne 
Fuller,  who  scouts  small  houses  for  us, 
found  a  small  dollhouse  that  packs  like  a 
carton,  opens  to  reveal  dol  Is,  painted  braid 
rugs,  whimsical  wall  portraits,  and  the 
most  charming  decor  of  the  year,  designed 
by  cartoonist's  wife  Anne  Duffy.  And 
medical  writer  Gladys  Denny  Shultz 
vows  she  saw  a  hypochondriac  doll — it 
comes  with  crutches,  casts,  bandages  and 
removable  measles. 


Our  Anne  tests  dollhouse  on 
small  friend.  Another  of  her  finds: 
portable  hopscotch. 
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One  way  we  celebrate  is  with  an  annual 
Journal  cooky  bake  up  in  our  spicy 
Workshop  kitchen.  Staffers  and  their 
children  don  aprons  and  Louella  Shouer 
discovers  new  recipes  and  old  truths. 
Men  and  women  are  different  and  it 
starts  early.  Little  girls  invent  charming 
cooky  designs  of  dolls,  houses,  chimneys, 
sleds.  Boys — Dick  Bass,  Stevie  Smith, 
Abbot  Mills,  Jr.— strike  out  boldly  into 
current  events  and  science  fiction.  "What 
is  it?"  Louella  asked  one  who  took  a 
free  form  from  the  oven.  "The  Blob!"  he 
told  her  proudly.  Another— given  to 
careful  design  if  not  a  grasp  of  the  sea- 
son— cut,  baked,  decorated  his  work  and 
displayed  it  to  Louella:  "It's  the  Fiend 
from  Outer  Space." 


When  Claudette  Colbert  told  Dawn 
Norman  recently  about  the  Celebrity 
Art  Show  in  Westbury,  Long  Island,  we 
tagged  along  to  see  the  flowers  Miss  C. 
had  painted,  the  street  scene  by  Dolores 
Hart  (who  also  posed  for  us  on  page 
79),  and  paintings  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  President  Eisenhower, 
Hedy  Larnarr,  Frank  Loesser, 
Deems  Taylor,  Mrs.  Laurance Rocke- 
feller and  other  gifted  amateurs.  "Who 
was  that  distinguished  gentleman?" 
we  asked  later.  "Why,  that  was  Win- 
throp  Aldrich,"  Dawn  told  us.  "He 
started  painting  after  retiring  as  a  fi- 
nancier and  ambassador.  He  declares 
it's  like  peanuts — he  can't  stop.  He  de- 
cided to  buy  his  own  painting  back — 


Dawn  at  art  show  talks  with  Winthrop  Aldrich,  Jane  Pickens  Langley. 


funds  go  to  cerebral  palsy — to  work 
more  on  his  sky  color." 

Posters  cross-country  will  announce 
"Mark  Twain  Tonight!"  when  actor 
Hal  Holhrook  tours  with  his  one-man 
show.  Solo,  on  stage,  he  took  New 
York  by  storm  this  year,  has  released 
a  Twain  album,  is  fmishiiig  a  book. 
"You'll  be  interested,  then,"  our  Bill 
McCleery  was  telling  him,  "in  some 
of  Twain's  work  we  published  in  the 
JOURNAL  in  the  1900"s."  Holhrook 
chose  a  lively  letter,  told  Bill :  "That's 
just  what  I  need  for  my  hook  and 
show,  to  fill  a  gap."  What  did  out- 
spoken Twain  ever  say  about  Christ- 
mas? we  asked  Holbrook.  "He  was 
surprisingly  mild,"  was  the  reply. 
"Wished  peace  on  earth  to  all  except 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone." 

Writer  Nelle  Bell,  en  route  to  the 
Erasers'  in  Colorado,  for  this  month's 
How  America  Lives  story,  was  carrying 
snow  boots,  sports  clothes,  all  supplies. 
What  happened?  The  airline  lost  her  lug- 
gage. "But  I  discovered,"  said  Nelle,  "that 
losing  your  clothes  is  the  world's  best  ice- 
breaker. All  the  Frasers'  friends  and  neigh- 
bors came  to  offer  help  and  extra  ward- 
robe. So  in  this  story,"  we  heard  Iter  tell 
Mary  Bass,  "1  really  put  myself  in  the 
other  person's  shoes." 

Does  Dorothy  ("Can  This  Marriage  Be 
Saved?")  Disney  ever  get  downhearted? 
Never.  She  sees  too  many  happy  house- 
holds. "My  brother  and  his  wife  come  to 
mind,"  she  told  us,  "with  nine  little  Dis- 
neys  adopted  here  and  abroad — Carol, 
Loren,  Milton,  Anna,  Grover,  David, 
Bill,  Diane  and  Dorothy.  Here  we're  all 
visiting  Disneyland,  but  he's  not  related." 
Their  proud  aunt  posed  with  the  shining 
faces.  "It  may  illustrate  one  of  my  theo- 
ries about  husbands  and  wives,"  she  told 
us.  "I  often  think  there'd  be  fewer  to 
save  if  there  were  more  who  gave." 


Disneys  go  to  Disneyland  with  Aunt  Dorothy. 
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JIMcM 


He  wasnt  a  magician 
who  could  whip  up  something 

out  of  nothing— 
hut  just  a  small  boy 
with  Christmas  in  his  heart. 


It  was  December  24,  1917,  in  Cincinnati, 
during  the  war. 

Mom  had  been  off  work  for  a  week,  we 
didn't  have  one  cent,  and  if  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  had  left  her  cupboard  and  come 
to  ours,  the  dog,  poor  brute,  would  have 
got  aced  out  again. 

Please  overlook  the  seeming  airiness;  it 
simply  wasn't  our  nature,  ever,  to  be  largo 
cloloroso — mom  or  me. 

1  was  eleven  years  old,  in  the  sixth  grade 
at  St.  Xavier's  School.  Mom  was  only 
thirty-one,  but  she  looked  older;  she'd 
been  in  poor  health  all  her  life. 

She  worked  in  a  dry-cleaning  place,  iron- 
ing fancy  clothes.  Since  she  never  got  in  a 
full  week,  the  syrup  generally  went  on  a 
little  thin. 

There  were  just  the  two  of  us. 

I  best  remember  her  propped  up  in  bed, 
frail  and  white,  but  remarkably  cheerful. 
She  laughed  a  lot.  But  when  she  got  up  you 
had  to  make  sure  that  today  wasn't  one  of 
those  days  when  she  was  liable  to  faint. 

Mom's  being  that  way  automatically 
booted  me  upstairs;  in  our  household  I 
was  Knight  of  the  Larder,  Purchasing 
Agent  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  was 
also  a  somewhat  watery  cook. 

Mom  liked  to  tell  stories  of  her  child- 
hood: about  the  sisters  in  school,  and 
about  her  grandmother  who'd  hung  gifts 
on  a  clothesline  in  the  kitchen  at  Christ- 
mas, and  about  grandpa,  who'd  been  an 
acrobat  with  John  Robinson's  circus  but 
who  ended  up  in  a  foundry. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  her;  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  woven  through  all  her  stories. 

So  this  was  the  flat-broke  afternoon  of 
Christmas  Eve,  1917.  Mom  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  smiling  at  me,  and  1  was  sitting  at 
the  foot. 

"Gee!"  she  said.  "When  1  was  a  kid  I 
was  wild  for  licorice."  She  called  it  likrish. 
"One  time  I  was  hungry  as  a  hound,  walk- 


We  sat  there  laughing  and  talking. 


By  ROBERT  ARNET 


ing  along  the  gutter,  praying  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  I  would  find  a  piece  of  likrish." 
She  laughed. 

"How  old  were  you?"  I  said. 

"About  five.  And  all  at  once  I  looked 
down  and — lo  and  behold! — there  was  a 
piece  of  likrish." 

"In  the  gutter?" 

She  nodded. 

"Did  you  eat  it?" 

"Sure." 

This  struck  me  as  rational  and  predict- 
able; manna  was  manna,  whether  it  fell 
upon  desert  sand  or  upon  tarred  wood 
block. 

I'd  heard  most  of  mom's  tales,  but  not 
this  one.  It  inspired  me — and  away  1  went. 

I  started  at  Webster  Street,  in  the  gutter, 
saying  the  rosary  on  my  fingers.  I  prayed  I 
would  find  a  rich  man's  pocketbook  with  a 
hundred  dollars  in  it.  When  I  returned  it  to 
him  he  would  give  me  a  ten-spot,  and  I 
would  go  Christmas  shopping,  but  good. 

That  this  prayer  was  tantamount  to  ask- 
ing heaven  to  send  me  ten  dollars  of  some- 
body else's  money  did  not  come  to  mind. 

I  ran  up  Webster  Street,  in  the  gutter, 
and  up  Sycamore  Hill  to  Auburn.  There  I 
sat  down  on  the  curbstone,  winded,  still 
supplicating.  Soon  as  I  got  my  breath  I 
whipped  out  Auburn  to  Vine,  and  down 
Vine  to  Clifton.  At  the  corner  I  sat  down 
on  the  curb  again.  If  you  know  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  you  will  know  that  this  was 
probably  the  greatest  gutter  run  ever 
attempted. 

My  faith  was  not  in  the  slightest  dimin- 
ished, but  I  was.  If  I'd  had  the  energy  to 
continue  the  search,  I  knew  I'd  have  found 
the  purse. 

1  began  to  walk  now,  and  at  McMicken 
and  Vine — there ! — I  looked  down  and  saw 
a  five-cent  piece,  a  nickel,  shining  up  at  me, 
fairer  than  Pharaoh's  rubies. 

My  fatigue  vanished  as  I  pocketed  the 
coin.  Pork  liver  was  six  cents  a  pound.  Or 


you  could  get  a  liver  pudding  for  a  nickel. 
Or  a  soup  bone.  I  often  went  behind  the 
stands  in  Sixth  Street  Market  and  found 
broken  carrots,  potatoes  with  diggers"  cuts, 
cabbage  leaves,  cracked  turnips  and  such. 
Lots  of  the  kids  in  our  neighborhood  did 
that.  And  I  was  an  experienced  soup  maker. 

But  you  should  have  anyway  a  rabbit  for 
Christmas.  And  a  rabbit  cost  a  quarter. 
Once  more  I  headed  back  to  Webster 
Street,  to  the  candy  store,  an  authorized 
distributor  to  newspaper  boys. 

The  home  editions  were  just  now  out, 
and  I  bought  five  Posts  and  five  Times- 
Stars.  Either  paper  sold  on  the  street  for  a 
cent;  carriers  bought  them  two  for  a  cent. 

I  began  hustling  through  town  and  after 
a  while  I  was  sold  out.  I  went  back  and 
bought  twenty  more.  I  almost  got  stuck 
with  the  last  of  these.  The  finals  were  now 
out  and  I  had  homes.  But  I  got  rid  of  them. 

I  sold  my  last  one  at  Sixth  and  Syca- 
more, a  few  doors  down  from  St.  Xavier's 
Church,  and  I  traded  my  twenty  pennies 
for  two  dimes  at  a  drugstore. 

I  was  now  bushed,  the  ofiice  crowds  were 
thinning  out,  and  to  beat  it  back  nine 
blocks  for  more  papers  and  then  likely  get 
stuck  with  them  seemed  a  poor  risk.  I  had 
twenty  cents,  but  rabbits  were  still  two  bits 
and  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  might  just  as 
well  have  been  back  home  again  in  In- 
diana. 

And  it  had  grown  colder.  I  went  into  St. 
Xavier's  to  get  warm  and  to  watch  the  can- 
dles burn.  I  was  a  great  hand  for  churches, 
and  you  were  likely  to  find  me  in  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Francis",  St.  George's  or  St. 
Xavier's,  at  odd  times,  even  times  or  any 
other  times. 

I  was  standing  there  in  the  vestibule, 
alongside  the  statue  of  St.  Teresa  of 
Avila,  watching  the  candles,  when  all  at 
once  the  bells  began  ringing  like  millions. 
Men  had  been  working  in  the  tower  for  a 
couple  of  days;    continued  on  page  i36 


"This  is  the  best  Christmas  we  ever  had, 
isnt  it?''  mom  said. 


STRATED    BY    ROBERT    G.  HARRIS 


On  Christmas  Eve, 
strange  things  happen. 

People  do  what  they  must- 
not  what  they  intend  to  do. 


Because  of  the  way  the  city  was  laid  out,  set  against  a 
steep  slope  that  rose  from  the  water's  edge,  the  An- 
chorage for  Homeless  Men  was  five  blocks  straight  up 
the  hill  from  the  Regal  Hotel,  which  was  the  most  lux- 
urious and  expensive  one  in  Frobisher.  The  largest  de- 
partment store  north  of  Chicago — piously  named  The 
Golden  Rule — spread  through  the  block  east  of  the  hotel 
and  fronted  the  same  street.  Two  blocks  west,  and  up  the 
hill  again,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  would  sometimes,  on 
such  a  moonlit  night  as  this,  lay  the  shadow  of  its  spire 
against  the  white  brick  walls  of  Doctors'  Hospital.  The 
five  buildings,  serving  such  difi"ering  human  needs  and 
desires,  were  bound  together  in  a  neighborhood  of  less 
than  a  mile,  and  Tom  Brewster,  contractor  and  builder, 
had  been  responsible  for  the  construction  of  all  of  them. 

It  was  his  town.  On  this  still,  bright  Christmas  Eve, 
as  Tom  Brewster  drove  along  the  freeway  which  circled 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  hill  and  looked  down  at 
the  lighted  city,  that  was  the  way  he  felt  about  it.  He  had 
put  his  mark  on  it  in  many  ways.  If  occasionally  he  had 
made  a  smudge  or  a  smear,  Tom  was  not  a  man  to  dwell 
on  those.  He  preferred  to  regard  his  achievements,  and 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  still  more  where  they  had 
come  from.  He  surveyed  his  town  now,  thinking  that  it 
wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that  he  had  defied  its  opinions 
without  losing  his  place  or  his  prestige. 

He  was  restless  tonight.  Conscious  of  loneliness.  Not 
because  he  was  sentimental  about  Christmas.  Tom  had 
spent  Christmas  Eves  by  himself  many  times,  even  when 
Peter  used  to  come  home  from  school  for  the  holidays. 
The  boy  would  go  out  with  his  friends  and  Tom  had 
never  objected.  But  he  had  been  glad  to  get  away  from 
his  big,  empty  house  half  an  hour  ago.  Memories  had 
been  loosed  in  it  tonight.  His  old,  arthritic  handy  man, 
Lester,  had  unearthed  from  some  storeroom  the  boxes 
of  colored  lights  which  used  to  trim  the  big  spruce  tree 
on  the  lawn,  and  without  being  told  to  do  so  he  had 
strung  the  tree  with  the  bulbs.  They  were  glowing  when 
Tom  went  home  for  dinner.  He  knew  that  Lester,  whim- 
sical and  stubborn  with  age,  had  meant  to  please  him. 
But  it  didn't  work  that  way. 

The  sight  of  the  lighted  tree  made  Tom  feel  still  tied 
to  a  past  that  he  thought  was  shaken  off.  Also,  it  made 
him  feel  old,  and  that  was  what  he  most  disliked.  He  was 
conscious  of  all  the  years  that  had  passed  and  all  the 
things  that  had  happened  since  Lucy  used  to  make  her 
annual  delighted  fuss  over  stringing  lights  on  that  spruce. 
Scandal,  hard  scenes,  pitiable  scenes,  disappointment, 
death — all  those  things  had  intervened. 

As  he  looked  at  the  illumined  tree,  Tom  felt  as  if  Lucy 
were  still  trying  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  him. 


Which  was  absurd.  She  had  been  dead  for  years  and  he 
intended  at  last  to  marry  again. 

That  was  why  he  was  driving  down  to  the  Regal  Hotel 
on  Christmas  Eve,  to  see  and  listen  to  a  girl  called 
Mignon  Clair  who  was  singing  in  the  floor  show.  She  was 
the  girl  he  meant  to  marry.  It  was  an  unsuitable  mar- 
riage, for  Tom  was  fifty-five  and  the  girl  hardly  more 
than  twenty.  She  was  younger  than  his  married  daugh- 
ter, younger  than  his  son.  He  was  a  rich,  well-established 
man,  built  firmly  and  permanently  into  his  own  com- 
munity, and  she  was  a  theatrical  waif. 

But,  as  he  put  it  to  himself,  she  appealed  to  him.  What 
he  called  appeal  had  happened  to  Tom  Brewster  very 
rarely  in  his  life.  When  it  did,  he  became  indifferent  to 
any  opinion  or  argument  which  ran  counter  to  his  desire. 
Long  ago  Lucy  had  appealed  to  him,  sentimental,  simple 
and  obstinate  though  she  was.  Later  there  had  been  the 
brilliant  Genevieve,  wliose  appeal  had  been  irresistible. 
Tom  had  deliberately  stopped  caring  what  other  people 
thought  or  said  about  his  private  life  when  he  and  his 
wife  had  separated  nineteen  years  ago.  He  did  not  care 
now.  He  intended  to  pick  this  lovely  girl  out  of  her 
tawdry  floor  show  and  make  her  his  own,  to  install  her 
in  the  big  house  which  had  lacked  a  mistress  so  long. 

That  would  put  an  end  to  the  loneliness  which  had 
been  creeping  up  on  him  since  Peter  had  written  that  he 
was  being  sent  out  to  the  Far  East  and  might  not  be  back 
in  the  States  for  a  couple  of  years.  Peter  wrote  that  he 
was  leaving  Washington  for  the  new  post  about  Christ- 
mastime and  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  out  to  Frobisher 
before  he  took  ofl".  That  proved  one  good  thing  anyway, 
thought  Tom  Brewster,  as  the  wound  made  by  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  son  began  to  sting  again.  It  showed 
that  Peter  wasn't  still  hankering  after  the  girl  who 
worked  in  The  Golden  Rule.  /  was  right  about  that,  Tom 
said  to  himself,  as  he  had  decided  so  often  before. 

But  though  he  was  so  sure  he  was  right,  it  had  hurt  to 
refuse  the  boy.  Tom  had  always  tried  to  give  Peter  what 
he  wanted,  even  when  it  came  to  the  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion. To  have  Peter  feel  that  his  father  had  let  him 

down  Tom  Brewster  didn't  like  to  remember  that 

incident,  but  it  was  in  his  mind  now,  complete  with  all 
their  words  and  the  changing  look  on  Peter's  face. 

Tom  hadn't  realized  that  there  was  a  particular  girl  in 
whom  his  son  was  interested.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
there  were  girls — there  always  were  in  a  young  man's 
life.  Then  one  day — a  little  more  than  a  year  ago — Peter 
had  narrowed  it  down  to  one.  He  told  his  father  that 
he  wanted  to  get  married. 

All  the  disappointment  and  pain  and  distrust  of  mar- 
riage that  had  been  built  up  in  Tom  Brewster  leaped  up 
in  opposition  to  the  idea. 

But  he  had  begun  quietly.  "That's  a  matter  that  needs 
a  lot  of  consideration,  Pete.  It's  serious." 

"I  know  it  is.  I've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"Her  name  is  Sara  Miles.  I  want  you  to  meet  her." 
"Have  you  known  her  long?" 

"Oh,  sure,  I  knew  her  in  high  school.  We've  always 
gone  together  when  I've  been  home  on  vacations." 

So  she  has  her  hooks  well  into  hitn,  thought  Tom.  / 
should  have  watched  out  for  this. 

"Local  family?" 

"She  hasn't  much  of  a  family.  Her  mother  was 
divorced  and  now  she's  married  again  and  lives  in 
Chicago.  Sara  has  a  job.  She  works  in  The  Golden  Rule." 

"A  clerk?" 

"No— she  does  displays,"  Pete  told  him.  "Fixes  the 
windows,  all  sorts  of  things  like  that.  She  makes  more 
money  than  I  do."  continued  on  page  iso 
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OUR 
H  RI STM  AS 
STORY 


By  MKS.  lilLLY  GUAM  AM  as  told  to  Elizabeth  Slierrill 

We  hope  you  will  read  this  story  aloud,  on  Christmas  Eve.  For,  no  less 
than  the  story  of  Bethlehem,  it  is  a  testament  of  enduring  love  and  hope. 


When  it  was  suggested  that  Ruth  tell  the  Christmas  story  for  children 
everywhere,  we  were  delighted.  But  we  had  to  warn  the  pi4hlisher  that 
''our"  Christmas  story  would  he  different  from  the  traditional  manger 
scene  that  spells  Christmas  for  many  people. 

Of  cour.se  the  manger  scene  is  an  important  part  of  Christmas  in 
our  home — the  joyous  and  beloved  clima.x  to  the  story.  But  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  For  Christmas  does  not  begin  in  the  stable  of  Bethle- 
hem. It  does  not  begin  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  in  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis. Without  the  story  of  sin  in  the  Old  Testament,  what  can  the  good 
news  of  the  New  Testament  say  ?  Without  sin,  we  have  no  need  of  a 
Saviour.  We  cannot  separate  our  joy  at  Chrisl^s  coming  from  our  des- 
perate need  for  Him.  Unless  we  have  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  man  s  sep- 
aration from  God  through  the  millennia  before  Bethlehem,  then  the  birth 
of  a  baby  in  a  stable  is  just  that  for  us,  no  more. 

Nor  can  we  .separate  His  birth  from  the  work  He  came  to  earth  to 
do.  The  birth  without  the  Cross  is  a  gift  half  given.  Many  would  rather 
not  think  of  the  Cro.ss  at  Christmastime.  They  take  the  angels'  song, 
hut  reject  all  that  it  implies.  In  doing  this,  they  rob  themselves  of  the 
full  joy  of  Christmas. 

Children  are  more  realistic  than  adults.  They  have  no  trouble  in 
grasping  the  real  meaning  of  good  and  evil  in  a  story.  In  this  respect,  we 
need  to  be  more  like  children.  When  we  see  Christmas  not  as  a  senti- 
mental, isolated  event  but  as  the  focal  point  in  human  history,  it  be- 
comes a  day  of  rejoicing  indeed. 

Here,  of  course,  that  history  must  be  simplified  and  abbreviated.  No 
one  is  more  aware  than  Ruth  of  what  her  .story  leaves  out  and  what  it 
does  not  say.  It  is  not  a  theological  treatise,  but  a  story  for  children. 
Ruth  has  tried  to  hint  at  the  riches  of  the  Bible,  not  to  provide  an  inven- 
tory of  them.  Her  hope  is  that  this  approach  to  Christmas  will  lead  the 
reader  to  the  Bible  itself  in  all  its  wonder. 

Ruth  and  I  believe  that  it  has  never  been  more  important  than  it  is 
today  for  children  to  read  and  love  the  Bible.  In  this  age  of  "go  with  the 
crowd,"  boys  and  girls  can  take  courage  from  its  lonely  giants — men  like 
Noah  and  Moses — who,  as  Ruth  expresses  it,  closed  their  ears  to  the 
many  in  order  to  listen  to  the  One. 

If  lliis  little  story  helps  children  to  see  in  the  whole  Bible  the  glorious 
meaning  of  Chris fs  coming,  Ruth's  prayers — and  mine— for  it  will  be 
abundantly  answered.  Billy  Graham 


Do  you  ever  have  oysters  for  breakfast?  We  do,  once  a  year, 
k  on  Christmas  morning.  Perhaps  you  wonder  why  we  have 
I  them  then.  When  I  go  to  the  grocery  store  the  day  before 
*  Christmas,  and  ask  for  oysters,  I  like  to  tell  the  man  when 
I'm  going  to  serve  them. 
"Oysters  for  breakfast!"  he  says,  and  he  is  very  puzzled.  Then  I 
explain  that  my  mother  always  served  oyster  stew  for  Christmas 
breakfast  when  1  was  a  girl  in  China.  It  was  a  family  custom.  And 
when  my  father,  who  is  a  doctor,  decided  to  bring  his  family  back  to 
America,  we  brought  back  the  custom  of  oysters  for  Christmas 
breakfast  too. 

Let's  pretend  that  you've  come  to  visit  us  on  Christmas.  There's 
a  special  reason  why  it  has  to  be  Christmas,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year. 
This  is  the  day  when,  after  all  the  presents  are  opened,  we  sit  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  hear  the  Christmas  story  from  the  Bible.  I  want  you  to 
pretend  that  you're  hearing  it  with  us  because,  later,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  about  it. 

Of  course  your  own  parents  can't  really  spare  you  for  Christmas. 
Christmas  is  one  of  those  days  when  parents  want  their  families  at 
home.  This  will  be  just  a  pretend  visit — and  that  will  have  one  ad- 
vantage: you'll  only  have  to  eat  pretend  oysters. 

I'll  tell  you  about  our  house  so  that  you  can  imagine  you  are 
here.  In  the  first  place,  there's  our  dog,  Belshazzar.  He's  so  big  you 
can  ride  on  his  back.  Our  children  do,  so  there's  no  reason  why  you 
can't. 

Our  house  will  make  you  think  of  a  pioneer  s  cabin  off  in  the 
woods.  It's  just  the  place  to  run  and  make  things  and  ride  Belshazzar 
and  not  worry  about  the  furniture. 

I'm  sure  you'll  like  it  up  here.  We  have  five  children  of  our  own 
and  at  Christmastime  there  is  always  a  bunch  of  cousins  too.  Our 
own  children  are: 

Gigi  (she's  the  oldest,  and  her  real  name  isn't  Gigi— it's  Vir- 
ginia); Ann  (who  has  such  a  short  name  we  couldn't  make  it  any 
shorter);  Bunny  (Bunny's  real  name  is  Ruth,  like  mine);  Franklin 
(whose  real  name  is  Franklin);  Ned  ("Ned"  is  short — very  short — 
for  Nelson  Edman). 

So  you'll  be  certain  to  find  someone  your  own  age  to  do  things 
with  up  here. 
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When  I  say  "up  here,"  I  mean  up  on  a  mountain.  Our  house  is 
almost  at  the  top,  with  a  very  steep  road  leading  up  to  it.  There  are 
lots  of  places  to  explore.  You  might  try  the  cave  down  the  hill,  or  the 
orchard  behind  the  house,  where  the  bears  come.  Don't  worry  about 
the  bears;  they  are  sleeping  at  Christmastime.  Besides,  Belshazzar  is 
bound  to  be  tagging  along  behind  you,  and  he's  so  big  he'd  give  any 
bear  quite  a  scare. 

But  now  let's  say  that  it's  Christmas  morning.  The  tree  is  over 
there  by  the  window,  with  the  presents  beneath  it  and  its  branches 
loaded  down  with  warm-colored  lights,  candy  canes,  ornaments  and 
the  smallest  gifts.  And  here  in  front  of  the  enormous  fireplace — big 
enough  to  stand  up  in,  when  there's  no  fire — are  the  stockings,  one 
for  every  child  and  cousin  and,  of  course,  one  for  you.  The  presents 
have  to  wait  until  after  breakfast,  but  the  stockings  are  for  now. 

After  the  stockings  comes  breakfast,  and  you  know  what  is 
on  the  table  today,  don't  you?  Oysters,  floating  in  a  big,  steaming 
stew.  (Want  to  know  a  secret?  I  don't  like  oyster  stew  for  break- 
fast. I  never  did,  not  even  when  I  was  a  girl,  about  your  age,  back  in 
China.) 

Our  children  think  breakfast  takes  forever  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Never  do  the  grownups  eat  so  much.  They  sit  around  and  drink 
cup  after  cup  of  coffee,  and  they  lean  back  and  talk.  But  then  comes  the 
wonderful  moment  when  they  get  up,  scraping  their  chairs  on  the  floor, 
and  everyone  goes  back  into  the  living  room  to  open  the  presents. 

It  takes  a  long  time  because  everyone  wants  to  see  what  everyone 
else  has.  But  finally  the  very  last  pack- 
age is  opened,  the  floor  is  a  heap  of 
paper  and  ribbon. 

nd  now  comes  the  moment 
that's  really  Christmas. 
The  fire  is  snapping.  Christ- 
mas music  is  playing  softly 
on  the  phonograph.  Every- 
one makes  himself  comfortable,  some 
on  the  floor,  some  in  chairs,  some  on 
the  window  seat.  It's  time  for  the  Christ- 
mas story.  The  children's  father  opens 
the  Bible  to  the  second  chapter  of  Luke. 
When  he  begins  to  read  the  room  is 
suddenly  still. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed.  .  .  .  And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every 
one  into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also 
went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of 
Nazareth  .  .  .  unto  the  city  of  David,  which 
is  called  Bethlehem  ...  to  be  taxed  with 
Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with 
child.  .  .  . 

And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them. . . .  And 
the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

The  fire  is  burning  low.  Little  Ned  has  fallen  asleep.  Outside, 
perhaps  it  has  begun  to  snow.  The  special  quiet  that  the  Christmas 
.story  brings  has  filled  the  whole  room. 

Now  here  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you:  Is  this  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Christmas  story?  Or  does  it  sound  as  though  we 
had  started  right  in  the  middle  of  it?  The  angel  called  this  Baby  a 
Saviour — that  is,  one  who  saves.  If  you  fell  through  the  ice  when  you 
were  skating  and  a  man  rushed  up  to  pull  you  from  the  water,  that 
man  would  be  your  savior.  But  if  this  Baby  was  a  Saviour,  what  was 
He  to  save  us  from?  It  sounds  as  if  there  were  a  lot  more  to  the  story. 

What  is  the  whole  Christmas  story?  It's  really  much  too  long  to 
tell  now,  when  we  have  all  the  ribbons  and  boxes  to  pick  up  and 
Christmas  dinner  to  fix. 

There's  only  one  thing  to  do.  We'll  just  have  to  pretend  that 
you're  spending  the  whole  week  with  us.  Then  every  night,  at  bed- 
time, I  can  tell  you  a  little  more  of  the  Christmas  story,  starting  from 
the  very  beginning. 

When  storytime  comes  each  evening,  it  will  be  past  Ned's  bed- 
time, but  Ann  and  Bunny  and  Gigi  and  Franklin  will  pile  onto  the 


Every  Christmas  the  Billy  Grahams  tell  their  own  five 
children  "'the  most  exciting  story  that  ever  happened." 


bed  with  you  to  listen.  I've  told  them  the  story  dozens  and  dozens  of 
times,  but  they  never  get  tired  of  hearing  it. 

You  see,  this  is  the  most  exciting  story  that  ever  happened. 

If  the  book  of  Luke  gives  us  only  part  of  the  Christmas  story, 
where  is  the  rest  of  it? 

To  find  the  beginning  of  the  story,  we  have  to  go  back  a  long 
way.  The  first  Christmas  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  was  al- 
most two  thousand  years  ago,  but  we  have  to  go  back  farther  than 
that.  We  have  to  go  back  before  Mary  and  Joseph  themselves  were 
born.  Back  before  there  was  any  town  of  Bethlehem.  Before  there 
were  any  towns  at  all.  Even  before  there  were  any  people  on  the 
earth.  In  fact,  so  far  back  that  there  was  no  earth. 

There  were  no  stars  then  either.  No  sun,  no  sky,  no  rain.  In 
those  days — except  that  there  were  no  days — space  was  empty.  In  all 
the  universe,  there  was  only  God  Himself — and  the  angels. 

The  Christmas  story  goes  back  that  far. 

In  that  long-ago,  unimaginable  time,  God  began  to  make  things. 
He  made  things  because  He  was  God,  and  God  loves  fullness  better 
than  emptiness. 

At  first  the  universe  was  dark,  so  God  made  the  burning  stars 
for  light.  He  made  our  earth  and  then  He  filled  it  with  wonders.  He 
put  deep  oceans  and  high  mountains  on  it.  In  the  oceans  He  put 
octopuses  and  giant  fish  and  creatures  so  tiny  that  only  He  could  see 
them.  On  the  mountains  He  put  goats,  and  He  made  them  wonderful 
climbers.  In  the  valleys  He  put  all  sorts  of  animals — caterpillars  and 

parrots  and  rhinoceroses.  And,  of 
course.  He  made  oysters.  He  made 
billions  and  trillions  of  creatures  and 
not  one  was  exactly  like  another. 

God  loved  the  things  He  had 
made.  But  He  had  no  children  to  share 
them  with  Him.  In  all  the  earth,  there 
was  no  one  like  Himself,  no  one  to 
say,  "How  beautiful  it  is!" 

To  have  a  companion  on  earth, 
God  needed  someone  like  Himself.  So 
He  made  our  kind  of  creature  and  He 
made  it  in  His  own  image. 

He  made  two  of  us,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  The  man's  name  was  Adam 
and  the  woman's  name  was  Eve.  God 
loved  them  more  than  all  the  other 
creatures  He  had  made.  He  wanted  to 
shower  them  with  gifts.  He  gave  them 
all  His  cows  and  His  fish  and  His 
bees — yes,  and  His  oysters  too.  He 
gave  them  all  His  trees  and  plants. 
From  the  tallest  date  palm  to  the  flat- 
test mushroom,  they  were  all  for  Adam 
and  Eve. 

Then  He  found  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth  for  them  to  live 
in.  It  was  named  Eden  and  it  was  so  beautiful  it  was  called  a  garden. 
In  the  Garden  of  Eden  God  put  everything  that  Adam  and  Eve 
needed  to  make  them  happy.  There  were  rivers  of  clear  water  to 
drink,  fruit  to  eat,  vines  to  swing  on,  flowers  to  smell. 

hey  didn't  need  spears,  or  any  kind  of  weapon,  because 
they  had  no  enemies.  There  were  no  wild  animals  in 
those  days  either.  Lions  and  bears  and  hyenas  came  when 
Adam  called  them  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  to  be 
played  with,  because  they  knew  they  belonged  to  him. 
God  watched  the  two  people  He  had  made,  and  He  loved  them. 
He  was  delighted  when  Eve  picked  the  flowers  and  gave  them  pretty 
names  and  put  them  in  her  hair. 

She  loves  My  flowers !  God  thought. 

He  liked  to  see  Adam  stroke  the  lions  and  the  buffaloes  and  call 
them  wonderful  and  handsome  and  marvelous. 

For  work,  God  gave  them  the  care  of  His  beautiful  garden. 
Adam  and  Eve  loved  their  work.  All  morning  they  pruned  the  trees 
and  dug  the  earth  until  it  was  soft  around  the  flowers.  Then,  when 
their  work  was  finished,  they  would  run  witn  the  antelope,  swim  with 
the  otter,  sing  with  the  oriole.  Best  of  all,  they  would  wait  for  the 
moment  of  God's  visit. 

For  God  loved  Adam  and  Eve  so  much  that  every  evening,  at 
the  close  of  the  long,  happy  day,  He  came  into  the  garden  and  talked 
with  them.  And  then — new  joy  on  earth!— the  man  and  the  woman 
answered  Him.  It  was  the  moment  God  had  waited  for  since  time 
began. 

At  last,  He  thought,  /  have  My  children. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  86 
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-By  DOROTHY  THOMAS 


THE  JOURNAL'S  COMl'LtTt:  NOVELLA 


Toward  Christmas,  that  first  Canada  win- 
ter without  papa,  we  little  girls  found  we 
had  nothing  to  draw  on  and  were  desolate, 
desperate. 

I  think  that  I  drew  before  I  could  talk,  and 
doubtless  Kennctha  drew  at  as  early  an  age. 
There  is  the  unverified  tale  of  my  reaching 
with  curled  toes  for  a  pencil  I  saw  on  the 
floor;  and  having  got  it,  I  transferred  it  to  my 
fist,  looked  up  at  my  admiring  brothers  and 
smiled  expectantly  while  I  waited  for  some- 
one to  bring  me,  to  draw  on,  paper  that  I  had 
not  yet  the  words  to  ask  for. 

I  must  have  been  about  four  when  my  fa- 
ther called  my  mother's  attention  to  the  pencil- 
made  callus  on  my  index  finger  and  said,  in 
pride  and  pity,  "To  the  bone!"  To  have  atten- 
tion drawn  to  any  personal  attribute,  when 
one  is  a  middle  child  in  a  large  family,  is 
cause  for  wonder  and  for  a  certain  pride. 

A  year  after,  in  a  new  parsonage,  neighbor- 
hood and  town,  1  went  with  my  older  sister, 
Allegra,  to  walk  with  a  new  friend  through 
her  father's  tomato  patch,  salt  cellar  in  hand, 
and  eat  the  ripe  hot  fruit.  When  I  tired  and 
went  into  the  house  to  seek  shade,  I  found  a 
bunch  of  velvety  pansies  in  a  handleless  china 
cup,  and  beside  it,  strewn  on  the  oilcloth- 
covered  table,  wax  crayons  and  an  open  tab- 
let inviting  mc  to  my  first  still  life.  I  pushed 
my  sunbonnet  back,  knelt  on  a  chair,  and  in 
the  clock-loud  empty  kitchen  drew  and  colored 
the  cup  and  the  pansies.  The  bright  sun  shone 
through  the  thin  china  and  led  me  to  draw  the 
cup  as  though  it  were  glass,  and  the  shadowed 
green  of  the  stems  within,  almost  as  bright  as 
those  I  saw  plainly,  above  the  cup's  rim.  Until 
that  moment  I  had  not  dreamed  that  anything 


as  wonderful  as  colors  to  draw  with  awaited 
in  this  life. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  I  was  to  be  eight 
we  left  Kansas  to  go  to  Alberta,  Canada, 
where  papa  had  decided  to  bring  up  his  half- 
dozen  sons  on  the  land  and  make  us  a  home 
and  a  living  in  the  brush  country.  In  the  gov- 
ernment house  in  Wetaskiwin,  where  we 
waited  while  papa  and  the  big  boys  went  look- 
ing for  a  suitable  homestead  for  papa  to  file 
on,  we  little  girls  drew  murals  on  the  board 
house  walls.  We  expected  mamma  to  be  hor- 
rified, but  she  said  nothing  and  sat  rocking 
baby  Mark  in  the  little  rocking  chair  that  was 
the  only  piece  of  furniture  besides  the  sewing 
machine  brought  from  Kansas,  and  was  song- 
less  and  sad.  When  three-year-old  Macklin 
came  to  bury  his  head  in  her  lap  and  urge 
"Let's  go  home,  mamma!"  she  said  wearily, 
"We'll  go  home,  son,  when  we  have  a  home 
to  go  to."  But  before  papa's  return,  the  deter- 
mined patience  and  purposed  cheerfulness 
that  were  hers  through  the  six  years  of  our 
Canada  sojourn  began  to  fortify  and  uphold 
her,  and  again  she  sang  as  she  worked. 

In  the  tent  where  we  lived  until  the  log 
house  on  our  homestead  was  raised  and 
roofed,  1  watched  the  changing  picture,  in 
white  and  black,  on  the  sloping  canvas  above 
me.  Bird  and  flying  squirrel,  twinned  pine 
needle  and  waxed  poplar  leaf  raced  or  drifted 
across  it,  and  brought  me  the  realization  that 
the  outdoors,  life  itself,  drew  pictures — given 
something  to  draw  on.  The  woods,  with  its 
unfamiliar  trees,  wild  flowers,  insects  and 
birds,  brought  us  a  watchfulness  and  a  pleas- 
ure in  looking — toward  recording  in  story  or 
I^icture — that  we  had  not  known  at  all  before. 


Often  when  father  came  home,  walking  the 
forty-four  miles  of  trail  from  Wetaskiwin, 
where  he  had  fortnightly  preaching  appoint- 
ments, he  brought  us  drawing  materials,  along 
with  magazines  to  be  read  aloud,  and  pur- 
chases not  to  be  bought  in  Heacock's  little 
store  at  Battle  Lake.  He  carried  them  on  his 
back  in  a  large  knapsack  mother  had  made  of 
blue  denim.  Ratz,  our  short-haired  black- 
and-white  dog,  would  be  the  first  to  hear 
papa's  sung  "I'm  coming."  For  half  a  day, 
when  papa  was  expected,  he  kept  his  listening 
post  on  the  lumber  pile  midway  between  the 
cabin  and  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  When  he 
heard  that  home-coming  cry,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  Old  Black  Joe,  he  sent  up  his  answering 
glad  barking  and  leaped  to  the  trail,  the  white 
tip  of  his  happy  tail  leading  us  children  in  the 
timbered  dusk,  to  win  past  The  Moose  Tracks 
before  we  and  papa  met. 

When  he  stooped  to  our  many-armed  em- 
brace, papa  would  ease  the  pack  from  his 
shoulders,  swing  the  two  little  fellows,  Mack- 
lin and  Mark,  to  his  shoulders,  and  with 
Kenny  and  me  trotting  ahead,  the  bag  jolting 
between  us,  make  triumphal  entry  into  the 
clearing  and  the  house,  where  mamma  and 
Allegra  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  four 
older  boys  waited. 

Always,  it  was  mamma's  privilege  to  open 
the  bag  and  exclaim  over  the  treasures  one  by 
one.  Her  dark  eyes  glowed  with  pleasure  over 
the  yarns,  the  embroidery  floss,  the  spools  of 
thread  and  figure-eight-folded  lengths  of  lace 
edging,  the  several  magazines  and  the  letters 
from  the  States.  Finally,  as  we  were  confident 
she  would,  she  took  from  the  bag  the  tablets 
and  pencils.  continued  on  page  i58 
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The  house  is  in  the  Georgian  Colonial  style  derived  both  from  the  Eng- 
lish handbooks  of  Abraham  Swan  and  from  the  artistry  of  its  colonial 
carpenter,  Robert  May.  Its  total  cost  was  £1374.  Figure  that  out! 


Tf  it  weren't  for  this  article  you  might  tear  through  the  tiny  town  of  Odessa  today, 
never  knowing  that  one  minute  off  speedy  dual  U.S.  13  you  could  visit  not  only 
this  splendid  piece  of  period  perfection  but  could  also  feast  your  eyes  on  the  abso- 
lutely beguiling  cluster  of  eighteenth-century  houses  of  which  the  Corbit  House  is 
the  pride  and  joy.  And  if  you  should  go  soon  to  Odessa  you  would  be  among  the 
first  to  view  this  great  Georgian  mansion  that  was  just  opened  to  the  public  in 
October  by  the  Winterthur  Corporation. 

In  case  you  are  curious  about  the  town's  name,  it  was  taken  from  that  of  the 
great  grain  port  of  Russia;  for,  believe  it  or  not,  150  years  ago  400,000  bushels  of 
grain  were  being  shipped  annually  from  Odessa,  Delaware,  to  Europe  via  Appo- 
quinimink  Creek  and  thence  by  big  grain  schooners  that  anchored  in  nearby 
Delaware  Bay.  Not  a  sign  any  more  of  this  golden  activity,  however — ^just  peace, 
quiet,  and  this  entrancing  house  in  its  little  beauty  spot. 

The  William  Corbit  who  built  the  house  in  1774  was  a  wealthy  Quaker  tanner 
trained  in  Philadelphia.  Thanks  to  his  methodical  way  of  keeping  his  records,  the 
present  owners  can  account  for  every  stick  of  wood,  every  brick  (exactly  90,000), 
and  every  stone  that  went  into  the  house,  from  its  granite  foundation  to  the  chinoiserie 
balustrade  around  its  rooftop.  They  can  also  establish  that  Corbit  brought  three 
brides  to  the  house,  and  that  in  it  his  thirteen  children  were  born.  Quite  a  man  he 
was,  and  quite  a  house  he  left  for  us  to  look  at  nearly  two  centuries  later. 


The  walnut  dining-room  table  is  Queen  Anne  from  Virginia;  the  chairs, 
Philadelphia  Chippendale;  the  carpet,  sixteenth-century  Isfahan;  and 
the  portrait,  English.  In  the  kitchen  the  chair  is  a  Delaware  Windsor. 


The  Corbits  called  this  great  upstairs  drawing  room  the  "long 
room";  the  colors  now  are  the  same  the  Corbits  lived  with,  the 
architectural  details  based  on  Abraham  Swan's  1757  Designs 
in  Architecture.  Virtually  all  the  furniture,  including  the  piano,  is 
eighteenth  century,  from  the  famous  Philadelphia  cabinetmakers. 


orbit  House 
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The  master  bedroom  downstairs  has  an  early  Federal  Phila- 
delphia bed  with  a  quilted  coverlet  and  homespun  linen  curtains. 
In  the  foreground  a  handsome  1790  Martha  Washington  chair. 


(;t)KkRERO 


This  very  masculine  room,  with  its  unpainted  pine  paneling  and 
its  whitewashed  walls,  was  William  Corbit's  office.  The  chairs  are 
Pennsylvania  Windsors;  the  high-backed  settle,  American  also. 


The  formal  parlor  is  distinguished  by  its  bookcase-desk  and  chair 
of  Philadelphia  Chippendale,  its  New  England  Queen  Anne  easy 
chair,  and  its  early  Spanish  needlework  carpet.  The  portraits  arc 
of  two  early  Delaware  women:  Mary  Ann  Bedford,  Lydia  Irons. 


Pat  Boone  can  remember  clearly  and  poign- 
antly all  the  confusions,  hopes  and  dreams 
that  are  part  of  those  years  called  teen  age — 
the  years  between  twelve  and  twenty.  ""If  I 
can  help  any  teen-ager  by  sharing  what  Fve 
learned  about  the  business  of  growing  up, 
well.  I  d  like  to  try."' 

Every  month  in  the  Journal,  Pat  Boone 
will  talk  to  teen-agers,  consider  their  prob- 
lems, answer  their  questions.  After  all,  to 
Pat,  his  millions  of  teen-age  fans  are  very 
.special  people. 


PAT  BOONE 
TALKS  TO 

TEEN-AGERS 


IF  I  COULD  PUT  A  GIFT 
UNDER  YOUR  TREE 


I'd  make  sure  each  of  you  had  a  Bible  of  your 
own,  if  you  don't  have  one.  The  answers  to 
all  the  Big  Questions  are  in  its  pages,  for  me. 

And  with  the  Bible  I'd  leave  a  bookmark 
from  my  scrapbook — and,  since  you  probably 
already  have  your  Bible  (and,  if  not,  maybe  you 
asked  Santa  for  one  this  year?),  I'll  give  you  the 
bookmark  now  a  little  ahead  of  time: 

REMEDIES  FOR  TROUBLE 

If  you  are  down  with  the  blues,  read  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm. 

If  there  is  a  chilly  sensation  about  the  heart, 
read  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation. 

If  you  dont  know  where  to  look  to  meet  family 
fund  difficulties,  read  the  twenty-seventh  Psalm. 

If  you  are  lonesome  and  unprotected,  read  the 
ninety-first  Psalm. 


If  the  plumbing  is  leaking  and  your  mom  and 
dad  are  out  of  touch,  wrap  up  the  pipe  and  wash 
your  hands  and  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  epis- 
tle of  James. 

If  you  find  yourself  losing  confidence  in  men, 
read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians. 

If  people  pelt  you  with  hard  words,  read  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  and  the  fifty-first 
Psalm. 

If  you  are  out  of  sorts,  read  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Hebrews. 

In  the  beautiful  words  of  one  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century:  "And  so,  at  this  Christ- 
mas time,  1  greet  you.  Not  quite  as  the  world 
sends  greetings,  but  with  profound  esteem  and 
with  the  prayer  that  for  you,  now  and  forever, 
the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 
Or,  to  put  it  my  own  way,  ""Merry  Christmas." 
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Pat  tells  you  about  how  to  be 

The  New  and 


"Dear  Fat: 

''Boys  don't  like  me." 
^'My  folks  don't  understand  me. 
"How  can  I  be  more  popular?" 


The  other  night  1  heard  a  brilliant  middle-aged 
business  executive  comment  on  the  younger 
generation.  "Most  teen-agers,"  he  said,  "live  by 
the  old  saw  'The  world  is  my  oyster.'"  (And  he 
and  I  and  certainly  you,  old  chum,  know  that  this 
is  potentially  true.)  "But,"  he  added,  "the  idea 
has  got  around  these  days  that  it's  served  up  on 
the  half  shell  all  ready  to  be  devoured.  It  isn't.  It 
has  to  be  opened,  and  that  is  a  tricky  proposition." 

Now  I,  for  one,  agree  with  him.  Granted  I'm 
neither  a  middle-aged  business  executive  (too 
young)  nor  yet  a  bona  fide  teen-ager  (too  old). 
I'm  just  an  in-between-age  singer,  the  Cooga 
Mooga  Kid,  with  both  feet  barely  planted  in  the 
adult  pasture,  and  the  only  reason  I'm  on  stage 
in  this  act  is  that  you,  my  good  friends  'twixt 
twelve  and  twenty,  have  kindly  put  me  there. 
You've  helped  me  in  many  ways  to  pry  open  my 
particular  oyster,  and  now  I'd  like  to  return  the 
compliment  if  I  can.  I'd  like  to  share  my  research 
with  you,  help  you  open  your  own  oyster,  so  that 
you  can  get  more  happiness  and  satisfaction  out 
of  life  starting — like  right  now! 

Maybe  this  oyster-opening  is  a  tricky  proposi- 
tion, but  there  are  "pearls  between  them  shells" 
if  you  can  once  get  at  'em.  And  one  of  the  pearls, 
one  of  the  really  big  ones,  I  find  most  of  you  are 
after  already.  I  can  tell  this  from  hundreds  of 
your  letters. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  you  ask  me  that 
show  you're  on  the  track  of  a  big  one:  "Why 
don  t  the  boys  like  me?  I  never  get  asked  out  a 
second  time."  (Girls.) ....  "I  don't  know  what  to 
talk  about.  I'm  a  mummy  the  minute  I'm  out  with 
my  date."  (Both  sexes.)  ....  "I  don't  belong  to 
the  crowd."  (Both  sexes.)  ....  "I  have  never  had 
a  real  best  friend."  (All  shy  teen-agers.)  ....  "I 
can't  get  along  with  my  folks" — or  "mom"  or 
"dad."  "They're  too  strict" — or  "uninterested" — 
or  "won't  see  my  side" — or  "don't  understand 
me,"  and  so  forth.  (Both  sexes,  varying  degrees  of 
discomfort.)  ....  "I  have  trouble  with  my  teach- 
ers"— or  a  certain  teacher.  "They" — or  "he"  or 
"she" — "are  bossy" — or  "mean" — or  "won't 
listen" — or  "won't  explain — play  favorites — ^just 
don't  like  me" — and  so  forth.  (Both  sexes,  but 


mostly  male.)  ....  "/'w  not  popular!"  (Both 
sexes.  Far  too  many!) 

What  all  these  letters  are  really  asking  is:  "How 
can  I  get  along  better  with  other  people?"  And  I'll 
tell  you  right  now  that  I  know  it's  a  very  important 
question.  It  may  make  you  feel  a  little  better  if  1 
admit  that  I  struggled  with  it  myself  back  in 
Teen-Age  Land,  am  still  trying  to  improve,  and 
that  a  lot  of  people  here  in  the  adult  world  haven't 
pried  loose  this  hinge  on  the  old  oyster  yet.  You 
don't  have  to  be  under  twenty  to  need  to  know 
how  to  win  friends — but  if  you  learn  it  then,  you'll 
have  a  head  start. 

The  pearl  here  is,  in  a  word,  what  the  polls  call 
Popularity. 

Adults  are  more  apt  to  call  it  the  Art  of  Human 
Relations  or  some  such.  Myself,  I  like  to  think  of 
it  as  the  Law  of  Attraction,  because  "popularity" 
can  be  a  sort  of  public,  competitive  proposition 
dealing  with  an  impersonal  appeal  and  large  num- 
bers (like  politicians  running  for  office)  and  I  think 
we  should  be  concerned  here  with  the  more  inti- 
mate style  and  warmth  of  personal  relationships. 

But  the  great  thing  is  that  there  are  laws  of  at- 
traction, that  they  are  the  same  for  adults  as  for 
teen-agers,  and  that  you  can  learn  them  and  be 
as  likable  and  liked  as  you  are  willing  to  be. 

NO  SPECIALISTS  ALLOWED 

First,  let's  admit  that  if  you  are  properly  popular 
you  will  be  popular  with  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

A  truly  attractive  person  is  all-round  attractive. 

When  you  run  into  the  specialist — the  girl  who 
is  popular  only  with  fellows  (and  whom  other  girls 
resent),  or  vice  versa,  the  boy  who  is  not  liked  by 
other  boys  but  is  teacher's  pet  (everyone  resents 
him);  a  teen-ager  who  is  popular  with  certain 
elements  in  his  or  her  own  age  group  but  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  adults — there's  something  out  of 
balance  in  his  or  her  popularity  make-up,  believe 
me! 

If  you  don't  believe  me  now,  you  will  when  you 
see  how  the  very  same  techniques,  based  on  honest 
attraction,  will  get  you  a  date,  a  best  friend,  help 
you  get  along  with  your  parents,  and  make  all 
your  teachers  perfectly  bearable.  (I  should  know. 
One  of  my  best  friends  held  over  from  my  high- 
school  days  was  our  principal.  He  was,  and  still 
is,  a  very  close  friend.  It  can  be  done!) 
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AoYC  Popular  You 


Hv  PAT  BOONE 


So  make  up  your  mind  that,  if  you  are  special- 
zing,  you're  missing  something  somewhere. 

THE  PEOPLE-CHANGING  BUSINESS 

Second,  if  you  aren't  completely  satisfied  with 
any  hrancli  in  your  human-relations  department, 
^oull  have  to  he  ready  to  make  some  changes — in 

I  know  this  is  a  hard  saying  because  it  often 
eems  that,  "If  Suzy  Q  wasn't  so  high-hat"  or  "If 
Foe  would  stop  telling  lies  about  me"  or  "If  my 
nother  was  like  other  mothers"  or  "If  my  algebra 
eacher  would  say  what  she  means,"  our  little 
vorld  would  promptly  settle  into  a  nice  groove, 
^nd  maybe  it  would.  But  to  be  a  realist,  you'll  ad- 
nit  sooner  or  later  that  changing  other  people  is  a 
ong,  difficult,  even  impossible  task  for  the  aver- 
ige  teen-ager.  And  it  really  isn't  necessary. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to  the  kid  sister 
)f  a  friend  of  mine  when  she  was  in  junior  high 
chool.  In  the  eighth  grade  she  went  through  what 
ler  older  brother  called  "the  dreadful  age."  Of 
ourse  she  wasn't  dreadful  on  purpose  and  you 
now  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  isn't  any  such 
age,"  but  it's  possible,  when  you're  making  the 
ansition  from  childhood  to  that  adolescent  para- 
lise  we  call  the  teens,  to  hit  a  point  where  you  are 
leither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  boy  nor  man,  neither 
ittle  girl  nor  grown  woman,  and  it  can  be  tem- 
)orarily  confusing!  In  this  phase  it  may  even  seem 
hat  everyone  is  out  of  itep  but  you. 

Iq  exaggerated  cases  such  as  Jinny's,  you  just 
lon't  like  "nuthin'  or  nobody,"  and  the  compli- 
hent  is  returned.  Nobody  and  nothing  likes  you. 
ittle  Jinny  complained  constantly  to  her  brother, 
3  me,  to  anyone  who  wolild  listen.  "I  hate  Miss 
'."  (her  algebra  teacher).  "She's  mean."  .  .  . 
Lydia  is  a  rotten  sport  and  boy-crazy  be- 
ides."  .  .  .  "Carl  is  just  a  bully."  .  .  .  "Jim  gets  me 
ato  trouble  copying  my  papers.  He  cheats."  And 
o  forth  and  so  on. 
During  the  summer  Jinny  went  away  to  camp 
nd  had  a  terrific  time.  She  also  had  a  nineteen- 
ear-old  girl  counselor  whom  she  admired.  Jinny 
f  the  thundercloud  countenance  returned  Jinny 
f  the'  smiling  face.  When  she  went  back  to  the 
ime  school  for  the  ninth  grade  that  fall  she  began 
3  come  home  with  different  reports:  "I  don't 
now  what's  happened  to  Miss  T.  this  summer. 


"Dear  Fat: 
I  never  know  what  to  talk  about  on  a  date, 
have  trouble  with  my  teacher. " 
""How  can  I  make  people  like  me?" 


She  must  have  inherited  money  or  something. 
She's  sure  changed."  .  .  .  "Lydia's  my  best  friend. 
She's  so  different!"  . . .  "Carl's  teaching  me  to  play 
tennis.  Has //e changed!"  .  .  .  "Jim  hasaskedmeto 
the  Halloween  party.  He's  so  different!" 

It  got  to  where  her  brother  and  her  mother  and 
I  couldn't  keep  straight  faces.  In  fact,  we  really 
broke  up  when  one  day  she  finally  asked  thought- 
fully, "Mom,  is  it  possible  that  I've  changed  too?" 

You  see  what  I  mean?  Granted  a  lot  of  folks 
you  meet  could  stand  improvement.  But  teen-agers 
have  no  place  in  the  people-changing  business  on 
a  broad  scale.  Your  people-changing,  if  you  truly 
want  to  be  liked,  must  be  narrowed  down  to  one 
person — you.  And  what  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  outer  world  is  people's  reaction  to  the 
New  You. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  ATTRACTION 

The  most  attractive  people  in  the  world  are  the 
ones  who  are  interested  in  others — turned  outward 
in  cheerfulness,  kindness,  appreciation,  instead  of 
turned  inward  to  be  constantly  centered  on  them- 
selves. 

Because  the  teen  age  is  a  busy  time  (in  that  re- 
spect I'm  still  a  teen-ager),  because  we  have  a  lot 
of  adjustments  to  make  and  a  lot  of  new  things 
about  ourselves  to  discover  (and  everyone  urges 
us  to  hurry  up  with  both  these  activities),  it's  also 
a  very  good  time  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  being  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  our  little  selves,  our  little 
world,  and  to  shrug  off  everything  that  doesn't 
affect  us  directly. 

We  are  apt  to  notice  very  little  of  what  is  going 
on  in  any  other  playpen — the  adult  one,  for  ex- 
ample. We  certainly  expect  adults  (parents,  teach- 
ers, ministers,  gym  instructors,  and  so  on)  to  be 
interested  in  us,  as  financiers,  chauffeurs,  advisers, 
encouragers,  and  the  like.  Maybe  they  expect  us 
to  be  occasionally  interested  in  them? 

We  know  there  are  such  things  as  neglected  chil- 
dren. I  begin  to  wonder  if  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  neglected  adult.  I  remember  an  enter- 
taining story  told  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark  after  World 
War  II.  He  said  that  his  son,  Bill,  was  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  when  continued  on  page  i38 


Young  love, 
as  old  as  time, 
as  brightly  new 
as  the  moment. 


"If  You  Don't  Go  Steady) 


By  BETTY  COE  SPICER 

Most  of  the  adult  world  is  opposed  to  young 
teen-agers'  going  steady.  "They  get  too  in- 
tense about  it,"  say  worried  parents.  (It  isn't  easy 
to  remember  what  an  intense  time  adolescence  is, 
once  you  have  passed  it.)  "Children  in  their  early 
teens  ought  to  be  having  fun,  getting  to  know 
people — lots  of  people,  not  just  one."  Psychiatrists 
have  called  going  steady  "a  conformist  relation- 
ship." The  Catholic  Church  regards  it  as  "pagan" 
and  at  least  one  spokesman  has  expressed  the 
view  that  teen-agers  who  go  steady  too  young  arc 
"slaves  of  their  own  making."  Several  Catholic 
schools  have  outlawed  it. 

Latest  Government  statistics  highlight  an  even 
more  serious  side  of  the  controversy.  The  wide- 
spread custom  of  going  steady  in  the  early  teens 
is  clearly  a  factor  in  the  alarming  upsurge  of  il- 
legitimate babies  born  each  year  to  teen-age  girls— 


81,000  a  year,  5000  to  girls  fifteen  or  younger. 
Eflbrts  may  be  made  to  conceal  the  circum- 
stances of  many  such  births.  "The  dimension  of 
the  problem  probably  greatly  exceeds  even  our 
most  soundly  based  estimates,"  says  Mrs.  Kath- 
arine Oettinger,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Heahh,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"If  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues,  1 10,000 
to  120,000  teen-age  girls  will  give  birth  to  illegiti- 
mate babies  in  1962." 

Does  early  going  steady  lead  teen-agers  to  marry 
before  they  grow  up  enough  to  have  the  balance, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  even  the  education  to 
sustain  a  successful  marriage?  Many  say  that  it 
does. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now,  teen-agers  and 
adults  have  hotly  debated  the  pros  and  cons  of 
going  steady : 


Is  it  good?  "Social  security,"  teen-agers  insist. 
"Date  insurance." 

Is  it  bad?  "A  trap,"  parents  counter.  "At  best, 
limiting.  At  worst,  a  license  for  necking  and  pet- 
ting." 

Is  it  necessary?  "Everybody  does  it.  If  you  don't 
go  steady  you  can't  be  one  of  the  crowd!"  teen- 
agers clamor  as  if  noi  being  one  of  the  crowd  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  fates. 

After  ten  years  of  devotion  to  the  custom  (a  long 
life  for  any  teen-age  fad)  how  do  teen-agers  really 
feel  about  going  steady? 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  four  teen-age  girls  con- 
sider the  question  over  lunchtime  sandwiches  and 
milk  shakes.  All  four  are  attractive,  friendly,  out- 
going. 

First,  how  do  they  define  the  rules  of  going 
steady? 
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Rule  1  is  easy :  "You  both  promise  not  to  date 
anyone  else." 

"Then  the  boy  gives  the  girl  a  ring,  or  maybe  a 
pin  or  bracelet.  Sometimes  she  gives  him  one  too." 

"The  boy  can't  always  afford  to  buy  you  a  ring 
or  a  pin  right  away,"  red-haired  Peggy,  fifteen, 
adds  (average  cost:  rings,  $17  to  $20;  pins,  $12  to 
$15),  "but  if  you  really  like  each  other  you  don't 
mind  waiting." 

"At  dances,  steady  couples  don't  dance  with 
anybody  else." 

An  exception  from  Marian,  who's  fifteen  too. 
"You  can  exchange  dances  with  other  steady 
couples  if  you  all  agree  to  it." 

"The  boy  takes  the  girl  to  all  the  dances  and 
parties.  He  can't  leave  her  without  a  date  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  night."  (Unless  he's  sick,  or 
has  to  work,  or  his  parents  need  him.) 


"The  boy  telephones  the  girl  every  night." 
What  if  he  doesn't? 

"He'd  better  have  a  good  explanation  why  not !" 
says  blond  Nancy,  sixteen. 

Does  the  going-steady  code  have  specific  rules 
for  girls  too? 

"She  has  to  be  home  whenever  the  boy  calls  or 
comes  to  see  her.  Otherwise  she'll  have  some  ex- 
plaining to  do!"  Fifteen-year-old  Marian  smiles 
and  tightens  a  clip  on  her  brown  hair,  a  short, 
perky  pony  tail  that  looks  more  like  a  bunny  tail. 
"If  he's  real  jealous— and  some  boys  think  they 
own  you  when  you're  going  steady — the  girl  has 
to  be  careful  not  to  talk  to  another  boy  alone  for 
more  than  a  minute." 

Any  entertaining — parties  are  often  given  jointly 
with  one  or  more  other  steady  couples — is  the  girl's 
job.  ("Or  her  continued  on  page  94 


Going  Steady? 

Almost  Everyone 
Has  An  Opinion. 


"Invented  by  girls  so  they'd  be  sure  of  having 
a  date  when  they  want  one,"  a  boy  says.  "Girls 
get  all  the  advantages  out  of  going  steady!" 

Though  they  aren't  always  eager  to  admit  it 
publicly,  privately  most  teen-age  girls  agree  that 
there  are  more  advantages  for  girls  in  going  steady 
than  for  boys. 

"It  is  a  way  of  being  sure  that  you  have  dates 
when  you  want  them,"  a  vivid,  dark-haired  girl  of 
fourteen  says  frankly.  "If  you're  going  steady, 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  whether  some  boy 
will  ask  you  to  the  dance  or  not.  If  your  steady 
has  a  car,  he  drives  you  places — to  school,  or  down- 
town, or  wherever  you  want  to  go." 

"Sometimes  it's  a  help  to  be  able  to  say,  'My 
parents  won't  let  me,' "  pretty  Connie  says.  "Like  if 
a  boy  asks  you  to  go  steady  and  you  don't  like  him 
that  much  but  you  do  like  him  as  a  friend.  If  you  say, 
'My  parents  don't  allow  me  to  go  steady,'  the  boy 
understands.  You  can  at  least  keep  him  as  a  friend." 

As  a  concession  to  parents'  objections  about 
going  steady,  one  Portland  teen-ager  suggests,  "Ask 
if  they'll  let  you  go  steadily  instead."  The  difference? 
"Going  steadily,  you  don't  have  a  ring  or  a  pin  or 
anything.  You  don't  get  so  serious.  You  just  have  ar 
agreement  to  date.  Mostly  you  don't  date  other 
people,  but  you  can  if  you  want  to.  The  boy  doesn't 
get  mad  or  jealous  if  you  want  to  socialize  with 
other  boys.  There  isn't  as  much  mess  when  you 
break  up,  either.  Going  steadily  is  midway  between 
going  steady  and  just  going  with.'"  (The  difference 
here  may  not  be  crystal-clear  to  adults,  but  it  is 
to  teen-agers.) 

"Anyone  who  knows  the  highly  emotional  sys- 
tems of  adolescent  teen-agers,"  says  the  principal 
of  a  large  high  school  in  Philadelphia,  "can't  expect 
a  boy  and  girl  to  be  thrown  together  several  nights 
each  week  without  something  serious  happening. 
It's  just  too  much  to  expect  of  them." 

If  they  all  stand  together  on  this  matter  of  going 
steady,  parents  can  make  their  "No!"s  stick,  this 
principal  says.  "If  most  young  teen-agers  don't  go 
steady,  the  rest  of  them  will  lose  that  favorite  argu- 
ment— 'Everybody  does  it!' " 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  clue  of  all  on  how 
to  handle  the  problem  comes  from  red-haired, 
fifteen-year-old  Peggy.  "After  all,"  she  says,  "it's 
up  to  parents  how  their  children  turn  out,  isn't  it?" 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PARTS  f  AND  II.  When  blond  Annetta  Marsh  arrived  from  England  for  her  wedding 

to  Crown  Prince  Rhya  of  Karak,  she  learned  that  as  a  Buddhist  he  must  first  serve  in  a 

monastery.  The  marriage  was  postponed.  Concern  about  Communist  infiltration  had 

grown  among  the  island's  notables.  Kenneth  Studholme,  British  political  adviser; 

Charles  Keable,  general  manager  of  British-owned  Pearl  Oil  Company;  Angus  Macartney, 

who  ran  his  ailing  father's  rubber  plantation;  and  wily  Colonel  Forrester, 

intelligence  officer,  had  all  been  warned.  Now  they  waited.  When  Studholme's 

stepdaughter,  Lila,  became  intrigued  with  Angus  Macartney,  she  asked  Shelagh  Keable  to 

help  keep  the  romance  secret.  Shelagh  agreed.  She  suspected  that  Studholme's  aide, 

Gerald,  was  smitten  with  her  young  stepmother,  Barbara.  Greedy  for  money, 

Basil  Hallett.  a  minor  executive  with  Pearl  Oil,  was  persuaded  by  a  stranger,  an  Indian, 

to  bet  on  Potiphar  in  the  King's  Cup.  He  lost  heavily.  The  Indian  sent  him  a  check 

and  later,  at  a  secret  meeting,  asked  Basil  to  place  a  "friend"  in  the  company's 

office.  Julia  Hallett  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  dealings  with  the  Indian. 

Ami  for  sonic  in  Kwuk.  I  he  game  of  chess  was  being  played  for  more  than  pleasure. 


Ill  rphe  post  of  filing  clerk  for  which  a  replacement 
X  was  being  sought  was  of  minor  importance,  but 
it  required  a  certain  level  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence. There  were  twenty  applicants  for  the  post. 
Basil  interviewed  them  one  by  one.  He  had  a  ste- 
nographer at  his  side.  Ahmed  Abrusak  was  the  sev- 
enth to  appear.  He  was  an  Indian,  tall,  plumpish, 
thick-lipped,  very  dark.  Basil  looked  at  the  recom- 
mendations he  had  brought;  one  was  from  his 
schoolmaster  in  Kuala  Prang,  the  second  from  the 
president  of  the  Eastern  District  Football  Club. 
Both  testified  to  his  general  honesty  as  a  man.  The 
first  said  that  he  was  competent  to  carry  out  office 
work  in  a  neat  and  orderly  fashion.  The  second 
said  that  as  a  sportsman  he  had  kept  the  rules,  that 
he  was  of  regular  habits  and  did  not  break  training. 

"Why  did  you  leave  India?"  Basil  asked. 

"My  mother  died.  My  brother  brought  me  here." 

"What  does  your  brother  do?" 

"He  work  on  Macartney  Estate." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  work  for  us?" 

"I  want  to  leave  Kuala  Prang,  sir.  I  think  better 
my  children  live  in  the  country,  sir." 

"Very  reasonable.  Now  let's  sec  what  you  know 
about  filing.  Suppose  it's  your  job  to  open  the  mail 
in  the  morning  before  1  arrive.  This  letter  is  in  my 
mail.  What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

It  was  a  simple  routine  question  and  Ahmed 
seemed  to  know  his  work  all  right.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  shouldn't  be  employed. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  Basil  said.  "I'll  let  you 
know." 

He  spent  every  bit  as  much  time  on  the  remain- 
ing thirteen  applicants.  He  did  not  want  the  ste- 
nographer to  think  that  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind.  "I'll  take  Ahmed  Abrusak,"  he  said  when 
the  last  applicant  had  left  the  room.  "1  liked  his 
reasons  for  wanting  to  come  out  here,  for  his  chil- 
dren's health.  The  family  man  is  what  we  need." 

It  was  not,  however,  because  of  his  children's 
health  that  Ahmed  Abrusak  had  applied  for  a  job 
with  Pearl.  He  had  applied  because  his  Cousin 
Fadil  had  insisted. 

Fadil  was  older  than  Ahmed.  He  was  not 
strong  physically,  but  he  had  an  effective  person- 
ality. When  Ahmed  had  first  come  from  Calcutta, 
Fadil,  five  years  his  senior,  had  been  his  guide  and 
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guardian.  Later  Ahmed  had  been  affected  by  his 
cousin's  views  on  politics. 

"You  see  what  I  mean,  don't  you,  Ahmed?  The 
day  of  the  imperialists  is  over;  the  people  own  the 
country.  It  is  theirs.  They  have  a  right.  You  agree 
with  me.  don't  you,  Ahmed?" 

Ahmed  had  nodded.  "Of  course,  of  course." 

Under  his  cousin's  insistence,  he  had  joined  a 
political  club  where  he  had  heard  similar  views 
expressed  with  angry  passion  and  raised  voices. 

When  Fadil  had  visited  India  for  a  time  after  the 
war  Ahmed  had  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Progressive  Club.  He  preferred  the  small  bars 
where  the  discussions  were  about  cricket  and  foot- 
ball. But  his  allegiance  to  his  cousin's  opinions  was 
unabated.  It  was  just  that  he  was  bored  by  politics. 

After  his  interview  with  Basil,  and  the  news  had 
been  brought  to  him  that  he  had  been  chosen  for 
the  post,  he  returned  to  his  cousin's  house. 

"Fadil,  I've  got  that  job." 

Fadil  was  enthusiastic.  "Good,  good.  I  thought 
you  would."  Fadil's  face  was  lit,  his  eyes  were 
gleaming.  Ahmed  looked  at  him  with  wondering 
admiration.  "You  can  be  of  immense  value  to  us 
in  Pearl."  Fadil  was  continuing,  "You  can  mix 
with  the  men.  You  can  hear  how  they  think,  how 
they  feel.  You  can  tell  which  ones  share  our  beliefs 
and  our  ideals.  If  you  take  someone  to  a  bar,  let 
me  know  and  I  will  settle  the  account.  The  Pro- 
gressive Party  will  take  care  of  that.  You  have  a 
great  chance.  Pearl  is  the  key  to  power  in  Karak. 
We  want  to  know  who  are  the  men  in  Pearl  who 
think  as  we  do.  You  see  that,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  of  course." 

"And  you'll  help,  you  promise?" 

"Of  course." 

Early  next  morning,  Ahmed  caught  a  bus  to 
Kuala  Prang.  It  was  just  short  of  twelve  when  the 
bus  reached  town.  He  did  not  feel  like  going  home. 
What  was  there  to  go  home  for?  Why  not  con- 
tinue the  atmosphere  of  the  bus  in  one  of  those 
cozy  bars  with  a  jukebox?  There  was  one  only  two 
blocks  distant  from  the  bus  stop.  Only  for  half  an 
hour,  he  assured  himself. 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  was  the  happier  for  two 
rums.  He  leaned  on  his  elbow  against  the  bar,  his 
eyes  half  closed,  a  little    continued  on  page  114 


Annetta  was  conscious  of  excitement, 
a  feeling  of  importance  that 
anyone  should  risk  his  life  for  her. 

It  occurred  to  her  then  that 
she  was  being  exploited  as  a  decoy. 

Well  —  and  why  not? 


Annetta  stared  incredulously. 

What  was  he  doing  with 

this  loose  robe, 

the  bare  right  arm? 
"I  know  that  you  have 

to  do  this,"  she  said. 
"But  do  you  really  feel 

that  you  are  getting 

something  out  of  it?" 
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PRINCESS 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PARTS  I-III.  "  Wlu'll  I  Ciskccl  VOll  tO 

marry  nu\"  Prince  George  confessed  lo  Princess 
May,  ■'/  was  very  fond  of  you,  hut  not  very 
much  in  love  with  you."  The  marriage  had  been 
fostered  hy  Queen  Victoria,  looking  for  a  good 
sensible  wife  for  her  grandson,  the  future  King 
of  England.  But  once  married,  George  became 
the  most  devoted  of  hu.sbands,  and  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  him,  he  wrote: 
"I  am  heart-broken,  but  God  will  help  me  with 
my  great  responsibilities  and  darling  May  will 
be  my  comfort  as  she  has  always  been." 


W 


T 


he  new  king  who  was  proclaimed  King 
George  V  on  May  9,  1910 — a  ceremony 
which  he  and  his  family  watched  "from  the 
boys"  window"  at  Marlborough  House  across 
the  way — was  a  man  of  lirm  principle  and 
also  of  fixed  prejudices.  One  of  these  preju- 
dices was  a  hatred  of  everything  complex,  in- 
cluding double  names.  He  had  never  liked  the 
fact  that  his  wife  "May"  signed  letters  and 
official  papers  with  her  first  two  names:  Vic- 
toria Mary.  He  now  told  her  that,  as  queen, 
she  must  drop  one  or  the  other  of  these  names. 
They  agreed  that  she  could  not  very  well  be 
called  Queen  Victoria  and  so  she  was  styled 
Queen  Mary. 

Both  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  found 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  new  reign  nerve- 
racking.  There  was  in  the  first  place  the  late 
king's  funeral  to  be  organized  and  attended; 
the  many  foreign  royalties  received  and  enter- 
tained. The  widowed  Queen  Alexandra  made 
things  no  easier  by  insisting  at  this  funeral 
upon  a  precedence  which  was  not  hers  by 
right.  Queen  Mary  naturally  and  typically 
gave  way  to  her  mother-in-law;  but  it  proved 
to  be  only  the  first  of  a  multitude  of  small 
difficulties. 

Queen  Mary  wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta, 
"I  confess  I  am  now  very  tired  after  the  strain 
of  the  past  weeks  ...  if  only  things  can  be 
managed  without  having  rows,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  certain  person  to  see  things  in 
their  right  light.  Everything  at  this  moment 
appears  to  me  to  be  chaos  &  with  my  method- 
ical mind  1  suffer  in  proportion,  no  doubt 
some  day  all  will  be  right  again  but  for  the 
time  being  everything  seems  unsettled  & 
upset." 

In  his  will  King  Edward  VII  had  left  Sand- 
ringham  House  to  his  widow  for  her  lifetime. 
In  Londo:!  the  queen  dowager  agreed  to  re- 
tire to  Marlborough  House,  but  she  would  not 
say  just  when  this  move  was  to  take  place. 


WHO  BECAME 

QUEEN  MARY 


1 


"The  unmentioned,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
the  all-important,  floated  like  a  submerged  mine 

beneath  the  surface  of  the  royal  family  life." 

Queen  Mary  was  unable  to  broach  with  her  own  son 
so  awkward  a  topic  as  his  interest  in  Mrs.  Ernest  Simpson. 

Bv  JAMES  POPE-HENNESSY 


CORONATION  I-OKTRAIT  OF  OIIBEN  MARY,  1911.  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  LLEWELLYN  (BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN) 
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David^s  social  life  sometimes  alaniiccl  ilie  king:  "I  see  David  continues  to 
dance  every  night  and  most  of  the  night  too.  People  who  don't  know  will  begin 
to  think  that  he  is  either  mad,  or  the  biggest  rake  in  Europe,  such  a  pity .'" 


As  king,  George  was  also  emperor  of  liulia,  and  May  an  empress, 
and  they  both  went  to  Delhi  for  a  Coronation  Durbar—Queen  Mary 
I'oving  quickly  scotched  a  plan  to  leave  her  at  home  in  England. 


Queen  Alexandra  was  not  acting  from  any 
motive  of  small-minded  jealousy ;  indeed,  she 
seemed  not  to  be  acting  from  any  positive  or 
identifiable  motive  at  all.  "The  odd  part," 
wrote  Queen  Mary,  "is  that  the  person  caus- 
ing the  delay  &  trouble  remains  supremely 
unconscious  as  to  the  inconvenience  it  is 
causing." 

Neither  in  youth  nor  in  middle  age  was 
King  George  V  verbally  demonstrative  and 
Queen  Mary  had  no  yardstick  by  which  to 
judge  whether  her  husband  thought  she  was 
being  a  helpful  queen  consort  or  the  reverse. 
Her  delight  was  therefore  all  the  more  intense 
when  she  received  a  long  letter  from  her  hus- 
band, of  which  the  following  extracts  con- 
tain the  pith: 

"This  is  the  first  letter  1  have  written  to  you 
since  .  .  .  our  lives  have  been  entirely  changed 
by  darling  Papa  having  been  taken  away  from 
us.  You  have  never  left  me  for  a  single  day 
since  that  sad  event.  I  fear  darling  my  nature 
is  not  demonstrative,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, that  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you,  for  all 
you  have  done  all  these  busy  months  for  me 
&  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  all  your  love  &  for  the  enormous  help  & 
comfort  which  you  have  been  to  me  in  my 
new  position.  1  can't  imagine  how  1  could 
have  got  on  at  all  without  you,  1  shall  never 
forget  it.  .  .  .  My  love  grows  stronger  for  you 
every  day  mixed  with  admiration  &  1  thank 
God  every  day  that  he  has  given  me  such  a 
darling  devoted  wife  as  you  are." 

Queen  Mary  replied  that  this  letter  had 
given  her  "such  untold  pleasure.  What  a  pity 
it  is  you  cannot  tell  me  what  you  write  for  I 
should  appreciate  it  so  enormously — it  is  such 
a  blessing  to  know  that  I  am  a  help  to  you." 

"I  am  glad  my  letter  pleased,"  King  George 
answered  from  York  Cottage  on  the  next  day. 
"I  really  am  full  of  feeling  &  sentiment  &  am 
very  sympathetic  but  somehow  I  always  find 


At  first.  May  faded  to  smile  at  George  in 
public,  and  looked  taller  than  he — so  the  public 
decided  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  queen. 
But  she  always  deferred  to  his  wishes. 
She  may  have  seemed  .stiff  in  contrast  to 
Queen  Alexandra,  her  winning  mother-in-law. 


it  difficult  to  express  what  1  feel  except  in  a 
letter,  especially  to  the  person  1  love  &  am 
always  with  like  you  darling.  ...  I  feel  lost 
when  you  are  not  there  &  everything  seems 
out  of  gear." 

In  his  Life  of  King  George  V,  John  Gore 
has  put  on  record  the  two  main  rumors  about 
the  new  king  current  in  London  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  One  was  that  the  monarch 
drank;  the  other  was  that  he  had  no  interest 
in  the  national  sport  of  horse  racing.  The 
alcoholic  rumor  arose  from  the  fact  that  King 
George  had  a  loud  voice  and  a  bluff  manner. 
It  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  chronic  in- 
digestion had  given  his  face  a  patchy  color. 
One  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men,  the  king 
was  partly  amused,  partly  annoyed  by  this 
rumor.  As  to  his  being  uninterested  in  racing, 
he  soon  proved  this  to  be  baseless. 

Apart  from  these  rumors  about  the  new 
king,  there  was  the  equally  absurd  but  slan- 
derous piece  of  gossip  that  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  an  English  admiral  at  Malta  in 
1890,  and  that  this  mythical  union  invalidated 
his  marriage  to  Queen  Mary  and  made  their 
children  illegitimate.  This  ridiculous  story 
had  been  brought  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby's 
attention  as  early  as  1893.  No  action  to  deny 
it  publicly  was  taken  until  in  1910  a  journalist 
named  Edward  Mylius  resurrected  the  legend 
in  a  seditious  Parisian  publication,  The 
Liberator. 

King  George  V  determined  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  what  he  termed  "a  dam- 
nable lie."  Mylius  was  prosecuted  for  crim- 
inal libel  and  condemned  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment.  During  the  trial  it  was  proved 
that  the  king  had  not  even  been  in  Malta  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  marriage,  and  that 
of  the  admiral's  two  daughters  one  was  totally 
unknown  to  him,  while  the  other  had  been 
presented  to  him  twice  in  her  life — once  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  a  second  time  after  both  she 
and  the  king  were,  respectively,  happily 
married. 

Naturally  enough  the  Mylius  case  caused  a 
stir.  "What  did  you  say  to  that  law  suit  about 
George's  being  married  before?"  Queen  Mary 
wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta.  "So  many  people 
believed  it  that  when  this  scoundrel  Mylius 


A  "little  darling,"  Queen  Mary  found  her,  when  she  and  the 
king  .taw  her  the  day  she  was  born.  Princess  Elizabeth,  now 
Queen  of  England,  was  always  her  grandparents'  favorite. 


was  found  with  the  incriminating  papers  it 
was  thought  better  to  prosecute,  &  the  result 
has  been  quite  admirable  &  1  hope  the  story 
is  now  doomed.  The  papers  have  been  so  nice 
&  the  people  quite  charming  over  this  some- 
what unpleasant  occurrence." 

About  Queen  Mary  herself  there  were  two 
conflicting  rumors,  both  of  them  also  untrue. 
Members  of  the  court  decided,  because  she  in- 
variably deferred  to  her  husband's  wishes, 
that  the  queen  was  afraid  of  the  king; 
members  of  the  public,  observing  that  the 
queen  looked  taller  than  the  king,  and — at 
first — failed  to  smile  at  him  in  public,  con- 
cluded that  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  queen. 
By  contrast  with  Queen  Alexandra's  winning 
ways  and  lissome  figure,  the  new  queen  may 
have  appeared  rather  intimidating  and  stiff. 

"I  now  come  to  Queen  Mary,"  wrote  a  con- 
temporary in  1936.  "For  the  past  twenty-five 
years  she  has  been  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  in  Europe.  Her  quarter  of  a  century 
on  the  throne  has  given  her  whole  person- 
ality poise  and  her     continued  on  page  96 
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If  your  figure  is  trim  enough  for 
slacks,  make  them  in  one  of  the 
glorious  velveteen  shades.  Top 
with  a  magnificent  print  shirt  that 
can  be  worn  loose  (as  shown)  or 
tucked  in.  Slacks,  Vogue  Design 
No.   9362.   Shirt,   No.  9485. 


The  same  white  wool-jersey  dress, 
this  time  with  a  short  jacket  of 
embroidered  wool.  It  is  lined  in 
shocking-pink  taffeta  and  bound 
with  green  velvet  ribbon.  Vogue 
Design  No.  9263.  Our  jacket  is 
cut  3*  shorter  than  the  pattern. 


Wool  jersey  is  one  of  the  loveliest  fabrics  for  warmth  and  comfort 
The  one  we  show  has  a  sleeveless  bodice  and  a  gently  gathered 
skirt.  The  gold  jacket  was  made  from  an  imported  bordered  scarf,  but 
could  also  be  made  in  a  lovely  brocade.  Vogue  Design  No.  4082. 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  126. 

Buy  V'OKiie  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by 
mail.  i  nclosinK  check  or  money  order,*  from  V'oRue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam 
Ave.,  (.reenwirh.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  108  Spadina  Ave..  Toronto,  Ont. 
.Some  prices  sliRhtly  hiRher  in  Canada.  (*Conn  residents  please  add  sales  tax.) 
These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class 
mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered.       ©  VoRue 
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There  are  endless  ways  to  look  beautiful  at  home. 
You  might  make  a  long  white  wool- 
jersey  dress  and  top  it  with  a  brief  ^  ' 
jacket  made  from  a  beautiful  scarf. 

Or,  shop  for  a  lovely  brocade  for 
a  skirt  and  trim  a  sweater  to  match.  v  j  ' 

The  fashion  for  slacks  in  "at  home" 
wear  has  never  been  stronger  .  .  .  and  is 

especially  pretty  in  a  delicious  shade  of 
velveteen  with  a  beautiful  print  shirt. 
All  are  yours  for  the  making. 

By  NORA  O'LEARY  Pan.rnEdi,„r 


Pink  brocade,  cut  with  utmost  sim- 
plicity, looks  young  and  beautiful. 
The  back  is  cut  to  a  deep  v,  the 
skirt  is  in  four  gores.  We  have 
circled  the  waistline  here  with  deep 
red  satin  sash  and  added  a  large 
pink  rose.  Vogue  Design  No.  9827. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BV  ROGER  PRIGENT 


This  season  brocades  are  evei\ 
where.  One  of  the  loveliest  is  thi> 
turquoise-and-gold.  The  skirt  has 
soft  unpressed  pleats,  as  does  the 
collar.  Our  bodice  is  a  sweater,  but 
the  pattern  includes  directions  for 
fabric  top.  Vogue  Design  No.  9895. 


This  verv  glamorous  pajama  fashion 
can  be  made  for  under  $8.00.  It  is 
black-and-white  cotton  bound  with 
cotton  braid.  The  one-piece  trouser- 
shirt  combination  is  topped  by  a 
gathered  overskirt.  Pretty  with  ac- 
cents of  red.  Vogue  Design  No.  9898. 


A  demure  pink  silk  ankle-length 
dress  is  perfect  for  entertaining  at 
home.  It  has  a  scoop  neckline  and 
zips  up  the  back.  The  amusing  plaid 
cotton  apron  is  half  of  a  fringed 
tablecloth  gathered  on  a  ribbon 
band.  Vogue  Design  No.  9899. 
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There's  sometuinc  aisoiit 


) 

V 


Syiiiiiii;l<ni  luMiily  proup,  iiiclinlinf;  sons 
and  I  heir  \\i\cs  and  five  "i;'";'''*'''''''*'''*"". 


Violet  wool  dross,  jacket  for  liincli(>ons  »)r 
a  full  day  of  slio|)|>in<:  and  a|i|Miirilnit-nls. 


Senator  from  Missouri  Stuart  Syming- 
ton and  Mrs.  Symington  photo j;raj)hed 
on  steps  of  their  (Georgetown  house. 


Mrs.  .Symington's  colorful  mauve 
tweed  coat  goes  with  matching  wools 
or  neutrals.  Worn  with  a  lur  lieret. 


J'lie  indisperisahle  sort  of  little  black 
dress,  always  read\  lor  any  occasion. 


A  heautifid  hiaek  wool  coat  lined 
with  hiack  slip[>er  satin,  to  wear  for 
small  dinners  anri  informal  eycnin<;s. 


Bv  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  Fas,i„nEdu 


I 


have  to  beat  myself 
to  go  out  and  shop,  and  I  wear  the 
things  I  like  for  two,  three  or  four 
seasons,"  says  vivacious,  many-faceted 
Mrs.  Stuart  Symington,  wife  of  the 
senator  from  Missouri.  "I  like  clothes 
that  I  think  are  pretty.  I  love  slim 
sheaths,  think  they  look  best  on  me  — 
but  there  was  one  robe-de-style  I  wore 
for  seven  years.  If  it  is  good  material, 
perfectly  [)lain,  with  a  natural  waist- 
line, you  can  wear  it  forever  and  it 
never  goes  out  of  style." 

Eve  Symington  loves  to  read  (every- 
thing), to  cook,  to  dance,  to  go  to  the 
theater  and  ballet,  to  drive  her  own 
car  and  at  times  to  design  her  own 
clothes.  (When  she  was  a  singer,  she 
designed  most  of  them.)  She  gives 
them  to  a  dressmaker  to  make  from 
a  sketch  and  her  directions. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  96 


•HOrOGRAPHb  BY  JOHN  KNCSTb^AD 


One  of  Mrs.  Symington's  best-loved  short  evening 
dresses  of  fragile  black  lace  over  champagne  color  fills 
an  important  need  for  something  that  is  not  too  formal. 


Dress  for  important  evenings:  the  skirt  is  rose-priiiied 
slipper  satin ;  the  top,  contrasting  velvet  w  ith  a  V  neckline. 


Dinners  and  receptions  at  embassies  call  for  long  dresses. 
This  print  has  a  colorful,  year-round  usefulness  that 
Mrs.  Symington  likes  for  both  Washington  and  St.  Louis. 


Mrs.  Symington  designed  this  dinner-and- 
theater  coat  of  Persian  brocade.  She  wears  it 
most  often  with  a  slim  sheath  in  sapphire  blue. 
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WHO  DO  THEIR  OWN 


As  a  housewife,  mother  of  three  young  children 
and  busy  young  actress  blond  beauty  Dina 
Merrill  has  limited  time  to  spend  on  her  hair. 
"This  is  the  reason  1  resist  the  temptation  to 
try  spectacular  new-look  hairdos,  and  stick 
to  my  classic,  center-parted  arrangement 
which  I  have  been  wearing  for  years.  It's  always 
becoming;  and  just  as  important,  it's  easy  to  keep. 
I  hope  this  doesn't  sound  smug,  but  when  I  do 
have  to  go  to  a  beauty  parlor,  1  feel  1  come 
out  looking  too  set,  too  perfect.  I  can't  wait 
to  get  home  and  run  my  brush  and  comb 
through  my  hair  to  soften  the  waves  and  curls." 
Dina  uses  an  egg  shampoo  "to  give  some  body 
to  my  fine  hair  which  goes  limp  in  humid  weather," 
rinses  thoroughly  and  towel-dries  her  hair  to 
partial  dampness.  Then,  to  set  her  hair,  she  uses 
a  light  setting  lotion — "one  that  isn't  sticky, 
but  helps  hold  the  curl."  Around  the 
house,  Dina  wears  colorful  chifTon  scarves 
tied  in  a  soft  bow  or  pinned  with  a  silly, 
fake  jewel  to  cover  her  pin  curls.  "I  think  it 
is  an  alTront  to  other  people  to  go  about  done 
up  in  metal  all  over  your  head.  It's  a  little 
like  saying,  M  can't  be  bothered  making 
an  elTort  to  look  attractive  just  for  you.'" 
To  get  around  the  problem  of  having  to  dash  out 
for  an  unexpected  appointment  before  her 
hair  is  completely  dry,  or  when  it  is  in  need  of  a 
setting,  Dina  has  several  "marvelous  little 
flower-petal  helmet  hats"  which  cover  all  her  hair. 
"Once  I  wore  one  to  an  elegant  fashion  show 
and  received  so  many  compliments  1  felt  guilty  about 
all  those  little  pin  curls  hiding  beneath  it." 
The  scarves  and  helmets  are  handy  and  feminine, 
pretty  problem  solvers  for  Dina — or  for  any  girl.  Dina 
Merrill's  next  movie  will  be  Operation  Petticoat. 

"I  love  long  hair  and  think  it  is  easy  to  handle 
for  all-round  good  grooming,"  says  charming 
young  actress  Dolores  Hart.  To  underscore 
her  conviction  she  adds,  "My  hair  takes  exactly 
seven  minutes  to  set — I've  timed  myself!" 
Dolores  shampoos  and  sets  her  hair  once  a  week, 
and  prefers  to  do  it  at  nighttime,  before  going 
to  bed.  "I  use  a  towel  to  rub  it  partially  dry, 
set  it,  and  then  while  it  finishes  drying  I  get  lots 
of  things  done.  I  catch  up  with  my  correspondence, 
read,  raid  the  icebox  (!)  or  even  bake  a  cake 
or  pie  if  I'm  expecting  company  the  next  evening." 
Dolores  sets  only  the  top  and  side  sections  of 
her  hair,  which  are  approximately  shoulder-length — 
"long  enough  to  be  able  to  comb  back  into  the 
knot."  The  back  hair  is  waist-length  and  because  it 
is  always  wound  into  something  smooth,  or  braided, 
it  never  needs  setting.  With  a  lift  at  the  forehead 
and  softness  at  the  sides — "Much  more  feminine  and 
flattering  than  having  it  skinned  back" — Dolores 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  134 


These  five  beauties  all  do  their  own  hair  at  home.  Each  came 
our  photographic  sittings  having  just  set  and  combed  out  the  arrangement 
she  is  wearing  in  her  picture.  (Claudette  Colbert  goes  two 
steps  further  and  cuts  and  colors  her  own  hair!)  Their  reasons  vary: 
'1  like  to  do  things  with  my  hands — doing  my  hair  is 
another  way  of  expressing  myself.  '  "A  saving  in  time  and  money.'' 
"I  like  the  independent  feeling  of  being  able  to  do  my  hair  whenever  I  want,  and  not 
having  to  rely  on  someone  else's  time."  All  agree,  however,  that  the  main 
reason  for  "I-do-it-myself"  is  elementary.  As  Dina  Merrill  puts  it, 
"I  can  do  it  better  than  anvone  else  can.  '    By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN  Beauty  Editor 


"It  always  looks  right,  it's  easy  to  keep,  my  husband  and  children  think 
it's  'glamorous.'  That's  why  I  stick  to  this  classic,  softly  waved  hairdo." 

DINA  MERRILL 


Directions  for  setting  these  five  hairdos  appear  on  pages  132  and  133, 


Dessert  is  the  sweet  treat,  ''the  surprise,"  the 
delicate  or  rich  fanlapv  to  finish  the  feast. 

By  HARRIET  VAN  HORNE 


Dessert  is  the  happy  ending  every  good  din- 
ner deserves.  It's  the  last  act  that  crowns  the 
play,  the  memory  that  lingers  on  long  after  the 
glamorous  climax.  Dessert  also  lends  a  note  of 
luxury,  a  sense  of  well-being.  And  it  always 
comes  to  the  table  haloed  in  fond  memories. 

To  be  memorable,  a  sweet  need  not  be  elabo- 
rate or  difficult.  Rice  Imperial  has  its  place  and 
is  ineluctably  grand.  But  after  a  rich  dinner  the 
finest  dessert  imaginable  is  a  plate  of  glistening 
ripe  fruit.  Serve  the  fattest  grapes,  the  reddest 
apples,  and  golden  pears  ready  to  melt  on  the 
tongue  like  nectar.  Serve  with  a  bit  of  mellow 
cheese  and  strong,  fresh,  black-as-night  coffee. 
And  for  the  guests  who  cannot  leave  the  table 
without  a  lingering  sweetness  on  the  tongue, 
pass  a  silver  bowl  of  spiced  nuts.  Or  a  plate  of 
sturdy,  filling  little  cakes  such  as  Chinese 
Chews — easy  to  make.  Just  cut  in  squares.  And 
for  fun,  you  might  astonish  your  guests  some 
evening  with  that  specialty  of  the  teen-age 
cuisine — panocha  fudge.  If  your  house  is 
blessed  with  a  young  daughter,  she  might  even 
whip  up  a  batch  for  you.  It's  rather  touching 
to  note  how  eagerly  people  reach  for  a  bite 
of  something  they  remember  from  their  youth. 
Candy  can  be  the  perfect  accompaniment  to 
black  coffee.  Miniature  chocolates  are  a  sensi- 
ble choice.  They  look  attractive  in  their  tiny 
fluted  cups.  And  being  miniature,  they  average 
very  few  calorics. 

In  these  diet-conscious  days  it  is  easy  to  fed 
guilty  about  enjoying  dessert.  But  be  guilty  only 
if  you  are  a  glutton.  Eat  sparingly  of  the  bread 
and  potatoes  and  you  may  linger  lovingly  over 
your  Coeur  a  la  Creme  or  your  Rice  Imperial. 

Desserts  are  important  on  the  American 
scene  for  still  another  reason.  They  often  form 
the  sole  repast  at  a  bridge  parly  or  a  come-aflcr- 
dinner  sociable.  In  a  world  where  kitchenmaids 
and  waitresses  survive  chielly  in  hotels,  it's 
often  more  pleasant  to  entertain  after  rather 
than  at  dinner. 

For  the  dessert-and-coffee  party,  for  large 
buffet  suppers,  why  not  roll  in  a  dessert  wagon, 
as  they  do  in  French  restaurants?  Or  you 


might  arrange  a  "sweet  buffet"  decorated 
with  Howers  and  your  prettiest  appointments. 
It's  almost  as  easy  to  prepare  three  desserts 
as  one.  You  might  serve  a  compote  of  fresh 
fruits  in  a  silver  bowl,  a  fine  pudding  with 
a  custard  base  or  a  cheese-and-jelly  tart.  To 
accompany  the  fruit,  a  plate  of  crisp,  light 
cookies,  tasting  of  sweet  butter,  fresh  eggs  and 
some  enchanting  flavor  you  don't  find  in  pack- 
aged goodies  from  the  grocer. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  great  show — and  there 
arc  occasions  that  demand  it — serve  Rice  Im- 
perial and  let  that  be  your  buffet  centerpiece.  A 
word  of  warning:  don't  imagine  you  can  whip 
it  up  between  the  lunch  dishes  and  your  3  p.m. 
dentist  appointment. 

To  every  table,  late  or  soon,  there  come  the 
valiant  trenchermen.  Men  of  vast  and  hearty 
appetite  who'd  snort  at  anything  in  a  tiny  fluted 
cup,  even  a  chocolate.  For  such  gourmands,  a 
good  hostess  will  cheerfully  perfume  the  violets, 
butter  the  broth  and  sweeten  the  dessert. 

At  my  house  these  splendid  eaters  (affec- 
tionately known  as  our  "Diamond  Jims'")  are 
served  the  sweetest  sweets.  Honey  Creme,  for 
example.  Or  a  rich,  brown-crusted  Creme 
Brulee,  all  cool,  vanilla  velvet  under  the  crust. 

I'm  surprised  that  honey  isn't  used  more 
widely  in  American  desserts.  It  has  a  faintly 
exotic  taste,  a  hint  of  wild,  growing  things.  Old 
country  doctors  say  it  has  medicinal  properties 
too.  Sweet  to  the  soul  and  health  to  the  bones. 

There  are  hot  desserts  for  cold-and-hungry 
nights  that  don't  require  much  fuss.  My  hus- 
band, a  fruit  fancier  without  one  sweet  tooth 
among  his  perfect  thirty-two,  was  delighted  one 
winter  eve  when  I  set  before  him  a  dessert 
whose  heady  aroma  I  remembered  from  child- 
hood. That  is  a  large  bowl  of  steaming  apple- 
sauce, rich  with  spices,  a  piquance  of  lemon. 


and  a  lump  of  sweet  butter  melting  richly  in  the 
center.  The  childhood  dish  always  came  with 
graham  crackers.  I  remember.  Nowadays  I 
serve  large,  thin  ginger  cookies. 

It's  my  fancy  that  any  dessert  based  on  ap- 
ples is  choicer  than  the  nectar  in  the  lily.  Such  is 
my  Apple  Crisp  pudding.  Serve  with  cream, 
add  nuts  or  raisins,  substitute  lemon  peel  for 
orange.  A  perfect  finale  to  a  light  Sunday- 
night  supper. 

The  Creme  Brulee  mentioned  earlier  can  be 
prepared  early  in  the  day — or  the  day  h>efore. 
There  is  a  classic,  or  hard,  way  to  make  this 
custard-and-caramel  delight.  But  if  you  are  not 
a  classicist  in  the  kitchen,  give  the  eggs  and 
milk  a  buzz  in  your  electric  blender,  then  bake 
gently  in  a  medium  oven.  Bake  it  today,  brown 
it  tomorrow. 

If  you  are  partial. to  souffles — and  I  believe 
the  whole  world  is — you  can  mix  the  major  in- 
gredients in  advance  and  store  them  in  the 
refrigerator.  Add  the  beaten  egg  whites  next 
evening,  just  before  baking.  Some  cooks  say 
souffles  are  even  better  this  way. 

There's  a  strange  fascination  in  reading  of 
the  favorite  dishes  of  long-dead  kings  and 
queens.  Henry  VIII  presented  his  cook  with  a 
fine  manor  house — for  inventing  a  pudding! 
Mary  of  Scotland,  Elizabeth's  dearest  enemy, 
was  fond  of  apples  baked  in  a  case  of  puff 
pastry  and  filled  with  marmalade.  Empress 
Josephine  had  a  weakness  for  bananas  Creole. 

Queen  Victoria,  when  asked  what  she'd  like 
to  eat  at  her  coronation  banquet,  replied, 
"Roast  chicken  and  cherry  tart."  History  tells 
us  that  she  ate  two  helpings  of  the  tart. 

The  ten  recipes  I  have  chosen  to  pass  on  to 
you  range  from  sumptuous  to  simple,  from  tit- 
bit to  hearty — and  every  one  is  unforgettable  to 
me.  (Recipes  on  pages  140,  141) 
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Rice  Imperial 
is  a  sumptuous 
holiday  substitute 
for  a 

plum  pudding, 
taking  just  about 
as  long  to  make 
and  worth 
every  minute 
of  it! 


cAppleyard 

Christmas  Sreakfast 

By  ELIZABETH  KENT  GAY 

Christmas  Day  begins  for  the  Appleyard  clan  u  ith  a  big,  delicious  breakfast  buffet! 
Everyone  helps  himself  to  chicken  livers  bubbling  in  a  savory  sauce, 
or  to  Mrs.  Appleyard' s  special  cheese-and-herb  scrambled  eggs.  Hot,  aromatic  cups  of  coffee 
are  accompanied  by  flaky  date  scones  with  homemade  marmalade,  and  raisin-icalnut  bread. 

There'' s  dry  cereal  with  fruit,  and  pancakes  with  bu  tterscotch  syrup  for  the  younger  fry! 


A.  childless  Christmas  is  no  Christmas  at  all; 
this  is  Mrs.  Appleyard's  firm  belief.  Fortunately, 
the  Appleyard  family  is  well  supplied  with  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  from  those  who  give  careful 
specifications  as  to  the  length  of  skis  required 
and  the  diameter  of  petticoats,  to  those  who 
find  more  pleasure  in  the  wrappings  than  in  the 
gifts,  and  wind  up  thoughtfully  chewing  a  piece 
of  bright  red  satin  ribbon. 

It  has  long  been  our  Appleyard  family  custom 
to  go  to  church  very  early  Christmas  morning. 


directly  after  the  stockings  have  been  explored, 
returning  to  the  house  with  frost-whetted  appe- 
tites to  have  a  Christmas  buffet  breakfast  that 
supports  us  nobly  through  the  long  day  of  giving 
until  the  four-o'clock  Christmas  feast.  Most  of 
the  preparation  of  this  meal  takes  place  in  easy 
stages,  one,  two  and  three  days  before  Christmas, 
so  that  the  ladies  of  the  Appleyard  household 
can  properly  enjoy  the  festivities. 

We've  mixed  cider  and  cranberry  juice  the 
night  before,  and  it  should  be  well  chilled; 


Christmas  breakfast 
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Christmas  breakfast  for  the  littlest  Appleyards  means  Scotch  pan- 
cakes with  butterscotch  syrup  at  a  special  table  in  the  corner  of  Mrs. 
Appleyard's  warm  dining  room.  "The  grownups"  says  Mrs.  Apple- 
yard,  "usually  wind  up  with  some  of  everything  on  their  plates !" 


Mrs.  Appleyard's  delicious  raisin-nut  bread  waiting  in  the 
cool  cellarway  has  been  the  object  of  children's  hungry  glances 
for  three  days.  On  Christmas  morning,  mother  starts  a 
batch  of  her  special  scrambled  eggs  and  reheats  luscious 
chicken  livers  vchiite  which  she  made  the  day  before. 
I  produce  with  a  flourish  a  big  batch  of  hot  date  scones,  to  be 
buttered  lavishly  by  Camilla  and  her  Cousin  Polly. 
Cynthia  sets  the  table;  in  the  background  our  Christmas  spruce 
glitters  as  my  brother  Hugh's  baby,  appropriately  named  Nicholas, 
gazes  spellbound  at  the  sparkle  and  brilliance  of  his  first  tree. 
Mrs.  Appleyard  calls  that  the  scrambled  eggs  are  at  their 
most  perfect,  and  please  to  come!  We  need  no  urging. 
Plates  are  rapidly  filled  and  as  rapidly  emptied. 
The  children  pass  the  marmalade,  amber-gold,  in  its  blue 
glass  dish.  Quantities  of  chicken  livers  in  their  golden  sauce 
disappear  as  if  by  magic.  The  pile  of  hot  buttered  scones 
quickly  dwindles.  Suddenly  the  time  for  lingering  over  coffee  has 
passed.  The  children  are  feverishly  poking  into  soft  packages 
and  shaking  hard  ones,  and  it  is  time  to  open  the  floodgates!  This 
is  a  proper  Christmas  in  every  way,  and  we  love  the  warm, 
closed-in  feeling  the  falling  snow  gives  us.  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
looking  round  the  room  at  the  flushed  eager  faces,  the 
sparkling  eyes,  the  flames  in  the  fireplace,  smelling  fresh 
evergreen,  spice  and  fruit,  now  Christmas  has  really  begun! 


APPLE-CRANBERRY  JUICE 


The  day  before  mix  together  in  a  large  pitcher  or  bowl  6  cups  cranberry-juice 
cocktail  and  4^2  cups  apple  juice.  Cover  tightly  and  chill  overnight  in  the  re- 
frigerator. IVlakes  10*  2  cups  juice. 


CHICKEN  LIVERS  VELOUTE 

Trim  2  pounds  fresh  chicken  livers  and  cut  each  into  2  or  3  pieces.  Toss  in  I  cup 
flour  mixed  with  ]4  teaspoon  pepper.  Saute  6  or  7  slices  salt  pork  in  a  large 
skillet  until  very  crisp.  Remove,  drain  on  paper  towels  and  reserve.  Saute  livers 
in  salt-pork  drippings  until  cooked.  Remove  and  drain  on  paper  towels.  In  the 
same  skillet  saute  2  medium  onions,  peeled  and  finely  chopped.  Just  before  they 
are  tender,  add  \  -i  pound  thinly  sliced  mushrooms,  including  the  stems.  When 
the  onions  and  mushrooms  are  golden,  remove  and  add  to  the  livers.  Heat  2 
tablespoons  butter  in  the  skillet.  Sprinkle  with  ?.»  cup  flour.  Mix  well  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  over  medium-high  heat  until  the  flour  begins  to  turn  brown. 
Do  not  allow  to  burn.  Add  5  cups  chicken  broth.  Cook  and  stir  until  smooth 
and  thickened.  If  pale  in  color,  add  a  few  drops  bottled  brown  gravy  sauce. 
Season  with  Y\  teaspoon  pepper  and  a  good  pinch  nutmeg.  Return  livers,  onions 
and  mushrooms  to  the  sauce.  Stir  gently.  Cool  and  refrigerate  overnight.  Reheat 
slowly,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  I  cup  commercial  sour  cream,  and,  if  you 
like,  Vi  cup  sherry.  If  mixture  is  too  thick,  add  a  little  chicken  broth.  Cook  8 
slices  bacon  until  crisp.  Crumble  and  add  to  the  mixture  together  with  3  or  4 
crumbled  slices  salt  pork  (previously  reserved).  Sprinkle  lightly  with  paprika 
and  garnish  with  parsley.  .Serve  with  toast.  Makes  8  servings. 


APPLEYARD  SCRAMBLED  EGGS 

Measure  1  ]/i  cups  light  cream  into  a  bowl  and  add  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind.  Let  stand  15  minutes.  Beat  16  eggs  very,  very  slightly.  Season  with  2  tea- 
spoons salt,  Yi  teaspoon  white  pepper,  }'i  teaspoon  each  oregano,  basil  and 
powdered  rosemary.  Mix  well.  Stir  into  the  mixture  '  o  cup  each  grated  Cheddar 
and  Parmesan  cheese.  Strain  the  cream  to  remove  the  lemon  rind  and  add  to  the 
egg  mixture.  Melt  J4  cup  butter  in  a  large  heavy  skillet.  Pour  in  the  egg  mixture. 
Cook  over  very  low  heat,  stirring  from  time  to  time  until  the  mixture  just  sets. 
The  eggs  should  be  creamy  and  golden — be  careful  not  to  overcook.  Transfer 
immediately  to  a  warm  platter.  Garnish  with  tomato  wedges.  Makes  8  servings. 


DATE  SCONES 

Wonderful  to  have  on  hand  at  teatime  too!  Everyone  loves  them.  Sift  2  cups 
flour  with  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  1  teaspoon  baking  soda,  '% 
teaspoon  salt  and  sift  again.  Using  a  pastry  blender  or  two  knives,  cut  '  2  cup 
butter  into  the  flour  mixture  until  it  resembles  fine  bread  crumbs.  Add  '  2  cup 
finely  chopped  pitted  dates.  Toss  the  dates  in  the  flour  mixture  to  distribute 
them  evenly.  Add  2  slightly  beaten  eggs  and  mix  with  a  fork  until  the  mixture 
forms  a  ball  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  Roll  or  pat  out  '2"  to  -3"  thick 
on  a  lightly  floured  board.  Cut  into  rounds  with  a  2"  fluted  cooky  cutter.  Flour 
the  cutter  each  time  before  using.  Place  on  greased  baking  sheet  about  2" 
apart.  Brush  the  tops  with  slightly  beaten  egg.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  for 
about  15  minutes  or  until  golden.  Remove  them  and  cool  a  little  on  wire  cake 
racks.  Serve  warm,  split  in  half  and  buttered.  Can  be  stored  in  an  airtight  con- 
tainer for  2-3  days.  Warm  again  before  serving.  Makes  about  18  scones. 


GRAPEFRUIT-AND-ORANGE  MARMALADE 

Make  well  in  advance.  A  double  batch  will  provide  extra  jars  for  presents.  Choose 
2  grapefruit,  2  oranges  and  1  lemon  with  unblemished  skins.  Peel  all  the  fruit. 
Remove  most  of  the  white  pith  from  the  peel  and  the  fruit.  Shred  the  peel  very 
fine  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut  the  fruit  from  the  membranes  and  add  to  the  peel.  Do 
this  over  the  bowl  of  shredded  peel  so  that  you  catch  all  the  juices.  Tie  the  seeds 
in  a  small  piece  of  cheesecloth.  Put  the  peel,  fruit,  seeds  and  juice  into  an  8-quart 
kettle  or  preserving  pan  (or  use  two  4-quart  pans).  Add  8  cups  sugar  and  10  cups 
cold  water.  Mix  well.  Simmer,  uncovered,  until  the  peel  is  tender  (about  3  2  hour). 
Now  boil  rapidly  about  I  hour  or  until  a  candy  thermometer  registers  222°  F. 
Start  testing  for  setting  point.  Put  about  3  2  teaspoon  hot  marmalade  on  a  cold 
plate.  Allow  to  cool  a  little.  Push  with  the  finger — if  it  crinkles,  the  marmalade 
is  done.  Remove  immediately  from  the  heat  and  allow  to  cool  a  little  in  the 
kettle.  Remove  the  cheesecloth  bag  of  seeds.  Skim  and  stir  by  turns  for  10-15 
minutes.  Ladle  into  sterilized  jelly  jars.  Pour  melted  paraffin  over  the  marma- 
lade to  seal.  Makes  about  8  cups  marmalade. 


RAISIN-AND-WALNUT  BREAD 

Prepare  2  cups  coarsely  chopped  muscatel  raisins.  Pour  1  cup  boiling  water  over 
the  raisins.  Allow  to  cool  to  room  temperature.  Sift  together  2  cups  sifted  flour 
and  '  2  teaspoon  salt.  Measure  1  cup  broken  walnuts.  Cream  together  3i  cup 
butter  and  M  cup  brown  sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  1  slightly  beaten  egg. 
Beat  well.  Add  1  teaspoon  baking  soda  to  the  cooled  raisin-and-water  mixture 
and  stir  thoroughly.  Add  flour  and  raisin-soda  mixture  alternately  to  the  creamed 
mixture.  Last  of  all  fold  in  the  walnuts.  Turn  into  a  buttered  and  floured 
9"  X  5"  x  3"  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  350°  F.,  about  1  hour  or 
until  the  top  springs  back  when  lightly  touched.  Cool  in  the  pan  on  a  wire  cake 
rack  for  5-10  minutes.  Loosen  sides  with  a  spatula  and  turn  out  onto  a  wire 
cake  rack.  Cool  thoroughly.  Wrap  airtight  in  aluminum  foil  and  hold  overnight 
before  slicing. 


SCOTCH  PANCAKES 

Sift  together  2  cups  flour  and  ?  2  teaspoon  salt.  Add  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoon each  cream  of  tartar  and  baking  soda.  Mix  well.  Add  2  tablespoons  dark 
corn  syrup,  cup  milk,  32  cup  cold  water  and  1  slightly  beaten  egg.  Beat  the 
mixture  until  smooth.  Using  about  1  rounded  tablespoon  batter  for  each  pan- 
cake, drop  from  a  spoon  onto  a  hot  griddle.  Cook  until  bubbles  begin  to  burst. 
Turn  over  with  a  spatula  and  cook  until  golden.  Transfer  to  a  warm  platter.  Serve 
with  hot  butterscotch  syrup.  Makes  about  23  2  cups  batter  or  about  332  dozen 
2"  pancakes. 


BUTTERSCOTCH  SYRUP 

Put  I  cup  each  brown  sugar  and  maple  syrup  in  a  saucepan.  Heat  gently  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Now  boil  rapidly  for  5  minutes.  Remove  from  the  heat  imme- 
diately. Add  y%  cup  butter,  2  teaspoons  vanilla  and  1  tea.spoon  salt.  Do  not  stir. 
Allow  to  cool  a  little.  Add  I  '  2  cups  light  cream  and  beat  until  creamy  and  well 
blended.  Makes  about  3  cups  sauce. 


BUSY- DAY  DISHES 


Quick,  delicious  things 
to  do  witin  soup! 


When  dinner's  in  a  rush,  add  Campbell's  Soup  to  what's  on  hand  and 
see  good  things  begin  to  happen.  Smell  the  robust  flavor.  Taste  the 
just-right  seasoning.  Watch  perfect  sauces  made  in  minutes.  It's  just 
like  having  a  chef  to  help  you,  right  in  your  very  own  kitchen! 


Creamed  Tuna 
on  Biscuits 

In  saucepan,  blend  1  can 
Campbell's  Cream  of  Cel- 
ery Soup,  V2  cup  milk,  a 
7-oz.  can  tuna  (drained  and 
flaked),  1  cup  cooked  peas, 
1  tbsp.  chopped  pimiento. 
Heat.  Serve  over  4  hot,  split 
biscuits  or  buttered  toast. 
Good  'n  nourishing  for  a 
quick  Friday-night  supper 
...  or  'most  any  night  the 
family  wants  to  eat  and  run! 


Souperburger 
italiano 

In  skillet,  brown  1  lb. 
ground  beef,  V4  cup  chopped 
onion,  Ve  tsp.  oregano.  Add 
1  can  Campbell's  Mine- 
strone Soup,  V3  cup  ketch- 
up, '/a  cup  water;  simmer  5 
to  10  min.  Stir.  Spread  on 
6  toasted,  buttered  buns; 
place  strips  of  cheese  on 
each.  Broil  until  cheese 
melts.  Try  this  next  time 
the  children  gang  up  for 
dinner. 


Saucy- 
Chicken -Cheese 
Sandwich 

In  saucepan,  blend  1  can 
Campbell's  Cream  of  Chick- 
en Soup,  1 3  cup  milk,  V2  cup 
shredded  Cheddar  cheese. 
Add  1  cup  cubed  cooked 
chicken  or  turkey  (or  5-oz. 
can  Swanson  Boned  Chick- 
en or  Turkey).  Heat  till 
cheese  melts;  stir  now  and 
then.  Place  cooked,  drained 
asparagus  (10-oz.  pkg.  fro- 
zen or  1-lb.  can)  on  4  slices 
toast;  top  with  sauce.  4 
servings. 


Meat  'n  Potato 
Skillet  Supper 

In  skillet,  lightly  brown 
canned  luncheon  meat  (12 
oz.,  cut  in  strips)  and  a 
thinly  sliced  medium  onion 
in  2  tbsp.  shortening.  Blend 
in  1  can  Campbell's  Cream 
of  Mushroom  Soup,  M  cup 
milk.  Add  2  cups  cubed 
cooked  potatoes,  2  tbsp. 
chopped  parsley,  dash  pep- 
per. Cook  over  low  heat 
about  10  min.;  stir.  4  hot  'n 
hearty  servings. 


Quick  Stew 

In  2  tbsp.  shortening,  cook 
Vi  cup  each  chopped  celery 
and  onion,  dash  thyme,  till 
vegetables  are  tender.  Add 
1  can  Campbell's  Vegetable 
Soup,  Vs  cup  water,  IVi  cups 
diced  cooked  beef;  heat. 
Pour  into  1-qt.  casserole; 
spoon  2  cups  seasoned 
mashed  potatoes  (or  1  env. 
instant  mashed  potatoes) 
near  edge.  Broil  till  pota- 
toes brown.  4  servings. 


Look! 

Quick,  easy 
recipes 


now  on 
the  back 
of  every 


Cannpbell 
Soup  can ! 


GOOD  THINGS  BEGIN  TO  HAPPEN 
when  you  cook  with 
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So  far,  this  lias  been, a  happy  story  because 
it  has  been  about  God's  plan  for  His  world— 
and  for  us.  Cioil's  plan  was  for  us  to  live  al- 
ways in  perfect  fellowship  with  Hini.  In  His 
plan  there  was  no  sickness,  no  hunger,  no 
war,  no  unhappiness.  We  were  to  be  His  coni- 
panions.  to  live  closer  to  Mini  than  His  other 
creatures. 

But  wail.  Are  we  living  the  happy  life  God 
planneil?  Has  anyone  you  know  ever  been 
sick  ?  Oo  people  light  wars?  Oo  you  ever  quar- 
rel with  your  brothers  and  sisters?  Is  there 
unhappiness  in  the  world?  Something  must 
have  gone  wrong  with  God's  plan. 

Something  did  go  wrong,  and  the  some- 
thing was  this:  the  people  whom  God  had 
made  ilid  not  follow  His  plan. 

"But,"  you  say,  "He  was  Goil!  Why  didn't 
He  make  them  follow  it?" 

But  there,  you  see,  was  the  dilVerencc  be- 
tween the  animals  God  had  made  and  these 
new  creatures,  called  humans.  .Animals  iiiiixl 
follow  God's  plan  for  them;  they  have  no 
choice.  A  caterpillar  does  riot  say  to  himself, 
"Let's  see,  shall  I  spin  myself  a  coc(u>n  and 
turn  into  a  butterlly,  or  is  it  more  fun  just  to 
be  a  caterpillar?"  He  spins  a  cocoon  because 
he  caniu>t  help  it. 

Hut  I'lom  human  beings,  Cioil  wanted  some- 
thing nH>re  than  bliml,  unthinking  obeiiience. 
He  wanteil  Ailam  anil  I've  to  follow  His  plan 
not  because  they  hail  to.  but  because  they 
wanted  to. 

And  so  to  man,  alone  among  all  His  crea- 
tures, Ciod  gave  the  power  i>f  choice. 

It  was  a  bold  experiment.  Because  there 
was  the  terrible  possibility  that  this  new  crea- 
ture might  choose  noi  to  follow  Goil's  plan. 
That  was  the  risk  Goil  took  when  He  niaile 
Adam  and  I  ve. 

In  the  very  center  of  the  Ciarden  of  I  den 
was  a  tall  and  beautiful  tree  on  which  grew  a 
strange  and  linely  fruit.  But  beautiful  though 
it  was,  this  tree  was  forbiililcn  lo  Adam  and 
Eve.  4 

"For,"  God  had  said,  "in  the  day  that  thou 
catest  thereof  thou  shall  surely  die." 

This  was  the  testing  tree,  to  sec  whether 
Adam  and  live  would  choose  to  follow  God's 
plan. 

Siirvly,  thought  Cioil,  ii  /,v  an  easy  lest, 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  trees  in  the  garden 
whose  fruit  they  nuiy  eat.  A  fter  all  I  have  done 
for  ihein,  surely  they  will  do  this  niiieh  for  Me. 

Here  is  where  sorrow  enters  the  story.  I'or 
one  day  a  snake  who  lived  in  the  garden 
came  up  to  I  ve. 

The  snake  laughed,  a  soft,  secret  laugh. 
"God  is  tricking  you,"  he  said.  "The  fruit  of 
that  tree  will  not  kill  you!  In.slead  it  will  make 
you  wise!  As  wise  as  God!  Hat  it,"  he  whis- 
pered, "and  you  will  know  everything  ih.ii  Ik- 
knows !" 

Now  this  snake,  as  you  have  already 
guessed,  was  no  ordinary  animal.  This  was 
Satan  himself.  Once,  long,  long  before.  Satan 
had  been  an  angel  living  w  ith  God  in  heaven. 
But  he  was  so  proud  that  he  began  to  imagine 
he  was  just  as  good  as  God— maybe  even 
better!  And  so  God  had  to  send  him  away. 
Like  a  bolt  of  lightning  Satan  fell  from  heaven. 
Now  he  saw  a  way  to  get  even. 

To  Eve.  the  snake's  words  sounded  wonder- 
ful. To  be  as  wise  as  God!  She  ran  to  the 
center  of  the  garden  and  looked  up  into  the 
branches  of  the  testing  tree.  There,  just  above 
her,  riix'  and  tempting,  hung  the  fruit. 

She  picked  one.  For  a  moment  she  won- 
dered if  it  w  ould  really  kill  her.  She  took  a  tiny 
bite  of  it,  and  wailed.  Nothing  happened.  She 
fell  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  fruit  was  so 
good!  She  ate  it  all  and  then  she  picked  a 
piece  for  Adam  and  took  it  to  lum.  And 
Adam  ate  it. 

It  was  the  first  evil  thing  that  ever  happened 
on  this  earth. 

There  is  a  special  word  for  the  evil  thing 
that  .Adam  and  Eve  did.  The  word  is  "sin." 
To  sin  means  to  disobey  God,  to  fall  short  of 
His  goodness.  When  .\d.mi  and  Eve  ate  the 
fruit  that  God  had  told  them  not  to  eat,  it  was 
the  tirst  sin,  so  it  is  sometimes  called  "the 
original  sin." 


At  lirst  Adam  and  Eve  waited,  a  bit  anx- 
iously, for  God  had  said,  "thou  shall  surely 
die"— but,  alter  all,  Ihey  were  still  alive.  So 
Ihcy  decided  that  God  had  not  really  meant  it. 

But  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  understand  the 
kind  of  death  God  was  talking  about.  That 
death  was  threefold.  One  part  of  it  had  hap- 
pened instantly— their  wonderful  fellowship 
with  Ciod  had  already  ended.  Part  of  it  had 
just  begun— now  everything  in  the  world  was 
under  a  death  sentence.  All  plants  and  an- 
imals and  Adam  and  Eve  themselves  would 
grow  old  and  die.  Finally,  there  was  the  death 
of  being  forever  separated  from  Ciod.  But  al- 
ready Ciod  was  planning  a  way  by  which  His 
wayward  children  could  return  lo  Him.  This 
dreaillul  eternal  death  would  be  only  for  those 
who  refused  to  follow  that  way. 

This  is  what  God  had  warned  Adam  and 
Eve  about.  He  had  said,  "If  you  choose  not  to 
obey  Me,  then  you  will  be  cutting  yourself  o(T 
from  Me,  and  this  death  will  follow."  Though 
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Adam  and  Eve  did  not  know  it.  it  h.id  bcgim 
already.  i 

They  had  scarcely  swallowed  the  fruit  when 
a  feeling  came  over  them  that  they  had  never 
felt  before.  The  feeling  was  shame! 

At  that  moment  they  heard  Ciod's  voice  in 
the  garden.  He  had  come  for  His  evening  visit 
and  He  was  calling  them:  "Adam!  Eve!" 

Adam  and  Eve  looked  at  each  other  in  ter- 
ror. .Always  before  thev  had  run  to  meet  Him, 
for  this  was  the  best  moment  of  the  day.  But 
now  they  were  afraid.  And  so  they  tried  to 
hide  from  God.  They  ran  behind  some  trees 
and  waited,  hoping  that  He  would  go  away. 

But  Ciod  called  to  Adam,  "Where  art  thou  ?" 

Adam  came  out  from  behind  the  trees.  He 
was  trembling,  and  he  said  to  God,  "I  heard 
thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  1  was  afraid, 
because  1  was  naked;  and  1  hid  myself." 

Now  the  real  reason  .Adam  hid  was  that  he 
had  disobeyed  God  and  was  afraid  he'd  be 
punished.  But  he  still  hoped  Ciod  wouldn't 
hnd  out  about  the  fruit  from  the  testing  tree. 
So  he  lied  to  God. 

God's  voice  was  sorrowful  as  He  said,  "Who 
told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked?  Hast  thou 
eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  1  commanded  thee 
that  thou  shoiildest  not  eat?" 

Now  Adam  saw  that  there  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  deceive  God.  But  he  thought  per- 
haps God  would  not  be  angry  at  him  if  he 
could  blame  somebody  else.  So  he  pointed  to 
Eve  and  said,  "The  woman  w  hom  thou  gavest 
to  be  w  ith  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tiee  and  I 
did  eat." 

Now  Eve  was  frightened  and  she  looked 
around  for  someone  to  blame. 

"The  snake  did  it!"  she  said.  "He  talked 
me  into  it!  It  was  his  fault." 

But  Ciod  was  not  imprcssed  by  excuses.  All 
three  had  done  wrong.  All  three  had  to  take 
the  consequences. 


God  turned  lirst  to  the  snake.  "Upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,"  He  told  it,  "and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  And 
ever  since  snakes  have  squirmed  along  the 
ground. 

As  for  Adam  and  Eve,  they  had  shut  them- 
selves away  from  the  happy  life  God  had 
planned  for  them  in  the  Ciarden  of  Eden.  They 
were  driven  into  the  windy,  cold,  rainy  world 
outside.  Instead  of  simply  reaching  up  into  the 
trees  for  their  dinner,  they  had  to  plant  seeds 
and  pull  weeds  and  raise  their  own  food. 

But  worst  of  all,  Adam  and  Eve  had  sep- 
arated themselves  from  God.  They  could  no 
longer  be  God's  companions  on  the  earth. 

The  first  sin  brought  unhappiness  to  Adam 
and  Eve.  Biit  the  unhappiness  it  brought  them 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  grief  it  brought 
God.  His  loneliness  was  worse  than  before, 
because  He  had  had  children  and  then  lost 
them.  God,  you  see,  still  loved  these  people 
He  had  made.  Ciod  does  not  change.  No  mat- 
ter how  badly  they  had  behaved,  they  were 
still  His  dearest  creation. 

And  so,  when  they  left  the  garden,  He  went 
with  them — with  Adam  and  Eve  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  children's  chil- 
dren— calling  to  them,  warning  them  of 
danger,  trying  to  teach  them.  But  they 
wouldn't  listen.  Just  as  the  first  two  people 
forgot  about  Ciod,  so  did  the  people  who  came 
after  them.  Year  by  year  they  drifted  farther 
away  from  God. 

Adam  and  Eve  had  two  sons,  Abel  and 
Cain.  When  they  grew  up,  Cain  killed  his 
brother,  and  that  was  the  lirst  murder.  Adam 
and  Eve  had  more  children,  and  those  children 
had  children  until  there  were  many  people  in 
the  world — and  most  of  them  were  like  Cain. 

Instead  of  living  together  peacefully,  they 
quarreled  with  each  other.  The  more  people  a 
soldier  killed  in  a  war,  the  greater  a  hero  he 
was.  Next  to  wars,  the  children  of  Adam  liked 
noisy  pleasines  best.  In  their  so-called  fun 
they  screamed  and  shouted  and  spilled  their 
food  like  spoiled  children,  and  bragged  about 
how  many  people  they  would  kill  in  the  next 
war. 

In  all  the  noisy  confusion  no  one  heard  God 
calling.  No  one  heard  Him  say,  over  and  over, 
that  this  was  not  the  way  to  live,  that  this  was 
not  what  He  had  made  them  for. 

At  least,  very  few  people  heard  Him.  In 
every  generation  there  were  always  one  or  two 
who  tried  hard  lo  shut  out  the  din  around 
them  so  that  they  could  hear  what  God  was 
saying. 

One  of  these  people  was  a  man  called  Noah. 
Noah  didn't  go  to  war  to  kill  his  neighbors, 
and  he  didn't  go  to  the  noisy  parties.  He  lived 
quietiv  w  ith  his  wife  and  three  sons,  listening 
all  the  time  for  Ciod's  message. 

Now  it  happened  that  Ciod  had  a  very  im- 
portant message  for  Noah.  The  Bible  tells  us: 

God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continuallv. 
And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man 
on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 

So  God  decided  to  wash  the  vv  hole  earth  clean 
with  a  great  rain.  But  Noah  was  a  good  man, 
and  God  told  him  about  the  flood  that  was 
coming.  He  told  Noah  to  build  an  ark,  a  large 
boat  with  a  house  on  its  dcvk,  big  enough  to 
hold  his  family  and  some  of  every  kind  of 
animal  in  the  world. 

Of  course  when  Noah's  loud-mouthed, 
lazy  neighboi's  heard  all  the  hammering  at 
Noah's  house,  they  rushed  over  to  see  what 
old  Noah  was  up  to. 

"He's  always  got  some  cra/y  notion,"  one 
man  shouted. 

"Thinks  he  hears  "God'  talking!"  shrieked 
another.  "As  if  there  was  anv  such  thing  as 
•God'!" 

When  they  got  there  and  found  Noah  build- 
ing a  huge  boat  on  dry  l.md.  miles  and  miles 
from  the  ocean,  they  laughed  until  the  tens 
rolled  down  their  checks. 

Noah  didn't  mind.  He  didn't  care  w  hat  peo- 
ple thought,  so  long  as  he  knew  what  Ciod 
thought.  Now  the  boat  was  almost  readv. 


Noah  and  his  three  sons  led  the  animals  into 
the  ark  and  his  wife  and  his  sons'  wives  car- 
ried in  the  last  of  the  food:  seed  for  the  birds, 
grain  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  dried  fruit  for 
themselves— every  kind  of  food  there  was, 
enough  to  last  for  a  long,  long  time.  When  the 
last  chipmunk  and  caterpillar  were  in  the  ark, 
God  Himself  shut  them  in.  At  that,  seeing 
them  all  aboard  a  boat  on  dry  land,  Noah's 
noisy  neighbors  laughed  louder  than  ever. 

And  while  they  were  laughing,  it  began  to 
rain. 

Day  and  night,  the  storm  continued.  In  the 
pale  light  of  their  oil  lamps,  Noah  and  his 
family  sat  and  listened  to  the  terrible  rain 
pounding  on  the  roof.  After  many  days  thej^ 
felt  the  ark  gently  rocking,  and  they  knew  it< 
was  floating  on  the  water.  ' 

For  forty  days  and  forty  nights  the  rain 
poured  down.  When  at  last  it  stopped  and 
Noah  opened  the  window  to  look  out,  there 
was  only  water,  stretching  as  far  as  his  eyes 
could  see.  Not  even  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
showed  above  the  water. 

It  was  a  whole  year  from  the  time  the  rain 
began  until  the  earth  was  dry  enough  to  walk 
on  again.  Then  out  of  the  ark  they  ran,  Noah 
and  his  family  and  all  the  animals  that  had 
been  cooped  up  so  long,  to  stretch  their  legs 
on  the  good  earth  again.  They  wanted  to  skip 
and  run  and  shout  for  joy,  they  were  so  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  crowded  boat.  But  before  he 
did  anything  else,  Noah  built  an  altar  to  God, 
and  offered  Him  a  solemn  prayer  of  thanks. 

And  God  looked  down  on  His  world,  and 
He  saw  that  of  all  His  people  only  Noah  and 
his  family  were  left.  But  now,  thought  God, 
these  people  will  he  dijfereni.  They  have  seen 
what  happens  when  men  do  not  listen  to  Me, 
/\loah's  children  will  not  forget  Me. 

And  at  lirst  they  didn't  forget.  Noah's  sons 
remembered  the  great  flood.  Their  sons  heard 
about  it  from  their  fathers.  The  sons'  sons 
heard  about  it,  but  it  seemed  like  a  long  time 
ago.  And  after  a  while  people  began  to  forget 
why  their  family  had  lived  through  the  flood. 
They  forgot  how  important  it  was  to  listen  to 
God,  and  they  began  to  listen  to  themselves 
instead.  Once  more  people  decided  not  to  fol- 
low God's  plan. 

It  was  God's  plan  for  all  of  Noah's  children 
to  have  enough  to  eat.  But  they  didn't  follow 
God's  plan.  If  a  man  was  strong,  he  would 
take  all  the  wheat  from  his  neighbor's  fields 
and  all  the  fruit  from  his  trees,  and  lock  them 
up  in  his  own  storehouse.  If  other  people 
starved,  why  should  he  care? 

As  for  lov  ing  God,  by  this  time  most  people 
had  forgotten  God  and  His  plan  altogether. 
They  invented  many  little  gods  to  suit  their 
own  plans:  a  god  to  help  them  win  wars,  a 
god  to  make  it  rain,  a  god  to  chase  wolves 
away. 

They  even  imagined  what  these  gods  looked 
like.  One  god,  they  thought,  was  a  bull  with 
wings,  another  had  the  body  of  a  cat  and  the 
face  of  a  man,  another  one  was  supposed  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  snake. 

Ciod  saw  that  they  were  getting  more  con- 
fused all  the  time.  "There  is  only  one  God!" 
He  kept  trv  ing  to  tell  them.  "1  am  not  shaped 
like  a  bull  or  a  cat  or  a  snake!  \'ou  can't  see 
Me  with  your  eyes;  you  must  see  Me  with 
your  heart." 

It  was  no  use.  Most  pec)ple  were  not  listen- 
ing any  more. 

But.  as  always,  a  few  men  did  listen.  One  of 
these  men  was  .Abraham.  .Abraham  lived  in  a 
rich  and  beautiful  citv  called  Haran.  But  one 
day  he  heard  Ciod's  voice  sav : 

"Ciet  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  t'ather's  house,  unto  a  land 
that  1  will  show  thee;  .And  1  will  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation  .  .  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of 
the  e.irlh  be  blessed." 

.Abr.di.uii  was  seventy-five  years  old  when 
he  heard  these  words,  but,  li.ird  as  it  was  to 
leave  his  home,  he  obeyed  Ciod.  left  Haran, 
and  went  into  the  new  land. 

For  maiiv  years  .Abraham  and  then  his  sons 
and  his  grandsons  were  wandering  herdsmen 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  Sfl 
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California  Raisin  Advisory  Board,  Fresno. 
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in  this  new  land.  And  God  repeated  His 
promise  to  Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob. 

And  God  said  unto  him,  Thy  name  is  Jacob: 
thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name:  and  he  called  his 
name  Israel.  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  God 
Almighty  ...  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations 
shall  be  of  thee  .  .  .  and  the  land  which  I  gave 
Abraham  ...  to  thee  I  will  give  it. 

When  Jacob  (or  Israel)  was  an  old  man, 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  this  land,  and  to 
find  food  Israel  and  his  children  had  lo  leave 
and  go  to  a  country  called  Egypt.  There  they 
were  made  slaves.  For  hundreds  of  years  they 
worked  for  the  Egyptians.  It  seemed  God  had 
forgotten  His  promise  that  He  would  make 
them  a  great  nation.  But  God  never  forgets. 

Egypt  in  those  days  was  the  richest  country 
in  the  world:  the  Pharaoh  had  more  slaves 
and  more  gold  and  more  storehouses  than  any 
other  king.  The  Pharaoh  and  all  the  other 
Egyptians  believed  in  many  different  gods 
and  forced  their 
slaves  to  build  tem- 
ples for  them.  As  the 
years  went  by  many 
of  the  Israelites  for- 
got God  and  wor- 
shiped the  false  gods 
of  Egypt.  Perhaps  a 
few  were  true  to  the 
one  God;  we  do  not 
know  .  But  they  dared 
not  worship  Him 
openly.  Ail  day  they 
slaved  in  the  mud 
pits,  making  bricks 
for  the  temples  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  at 
night,  while  the 
Egyptians  were 
chanting  and  singing 
in  the  great  temples, 
perhaps  these  few 
went  back  to  the 
hovels  where  they 
lived,  locked  their 
doors,  and  prayed  in 
whispers  to  the  one 
true  God. 

And  God  heard 
their  prayers.  He 
hears  whispers  just 
as  clearly  as  shouts, 
and  He  likes  hovels 
as  well  as  palaces. 

God  needed  these 
humble  slaves.  Why 

did  He  need  them?  He  needed  them  to  entrust 
with  the  gift  that  He  was  preparing  for  all 
mankind.  God  was  getting  ready  for  Christ- 
mas, and  the  gift  He  was  giving  the  world  was 
so  priceless  and  so  rare  that  He  could  not 
place  it  in  unworthy  hands. 

You  see,  God  had  thought  of  a  way  to  bring 
His  children  back  to  Him,  the  children  He  had 
lost— and  this  way  was  Christmas. 

It  seems  strange  that  He  still  wanted  them 
back,  these  people  who  had  disappointed 
Him  so  often.  They  had  brought  Him  little 
but  sorrow  ever  since  He  had  created  them. 
He  had  gi%en  them  the  power  to  choose,  and 
they  had  chosen  to  disot)ey  Him.  He  had 
created  them  to  be  His  friends,  and  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  fighting  each  other.  He  had 
talked  with  them,  and  they  had  turned  away. 
He  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  tired  of 
them.  But  God's  patience  does  not  wear  out, 
as  man's  does.  It  did  not  matter  what  men  did 
or  how  long  they  stayed  away  from  Him.  He 
still  waited  for  them  with  perfect,  unchanging 
love. 

But  God  had  seen  that,  by  themselves,  they 
would  never  find  their  way  back  to  Him.  It 
didn't  matter  whether  He  started  with  Adam 
or  Noah,  with  bad  men  or  good  men;  sooner 
or  later  people  wandered  outside  His  plan  and 
were  hopelessly  separated  from  Him. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  fly  trying  to  go 
straight  through  a  closed  window?  It  flies  at 
the  glass  again  and  again,  trying  to  get  into 
the  clear  air  beyond.  The  fly  doesn't  know- 
but  you  know— that  he  will  never  get  past  that 
glass  unless  you  take  pity  on  him  and  open 
the  window. 
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That  must  have  been  how  God  felt  as  He 
watched  men  flying  at  the  wall  they  had  built 
between  themselves  and  Him.  "They  are 
never  going  to  get  past  that  wall,"  God  must 
have  said,  "unless  I  open  a  way  for  them. 
They  are  separated  from  Me.  and  this  separa- 
tion is  death.  But  what  if  I  were  to  take  away 
this  death  that  follows  sin?  What  if  I  sent  My 
Son  to  take  this  death  for  men,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  die?" 

If  it  seems  to  be  a  cruel  answer,  we  must  re- 
member that  sin  is  cruel,  that  what  it  does  to 
men  is  cruel,  and  that  to  save  us  from  this 
death,  God  had  to  give  the  very  life  of  His 
Son.  For  Jesus  is  the  way  that  God  opened  to 
us.  the  way  back  to  fellowship  with  Him. 

But  how^  could  the  Son  of  God  die?  God's 
Son  was  one  with  God  Himself.  He  was  not  a 
man.  He  was  Spirit.  Like  God's,  His  life  had 
no  beginning.  How  could  His  life  end,  when  ' 
it  had  never  begun?  To  die,  the  Son  of  God 
would  have  to  be  bom. 

This  is  the  gift  God  was  plaiming.  He  was 
goingto  send  His  Son 
to  earth  as  a  human 
baby.  He  would  be 
bom,  just  as  you 
were,  a  tiny  infant 
too  weak  to  lift  up 
its  head.  He  would 
have  to  learn  all  the 
things  other  babies 
learn :  how  to  crawl, 
how  to  stand,  how  to 
run.  Later  He  would 
be  a  boy,  no  faster 
runner  than  any 
other  boy  in  town. 
He  would  live  in 
His  family's  house, 
help  around  the 
home,  and  obey  His 
elders. 

And  then,  when 
He  was  a  man.  He 
would  bring  men 
back  to  the  God  they 
had  forgotten.  He 
would  tell  them  why 
God  had  made  them 
and  put  them  on  this 
earth.  He  would  tell 
them: 


and 


Thou  Shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  w  ith  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  atid  with 
all  thy  strength  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 


He  would  show  them,  too,  as  well  as  tell 
them.  In  His  own  life  they  could  see  what 
God  meant  by  "love."  He  would  feed  the 
himgry  and  heal  the  sick  and  make  the  blind 
see. 

And  finally  He  would  show  them  the  great- 
est love  of  all:  He  would  die  for  them,  and 
after  that  the  w  ay  would  be  opened  for  all  who 
would  to  return  to  God. 

After  that  no  matter  how  a  person  sinned, 
no  matter  how  far  from  God  he  wandered, 
there  would  still  be  this  way  back.  For  love 
like  this  would  be  stronger  than  sin— stronger 
than  death  itself. 

This  was  the  gift  God  was  preparing,  and 
this  was  why  He  needed  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. These  humble  slaves  were  to  make  a 
home  on  earth  for  His  Son. 

There  was  a  man  in  Egypt  named  Moses. 
He  was  an  Israelite  by  birth,  but  he  had  been 
adopted  as  a  baby  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  and 
raised  as  an  Egyptian  prince. 

"Come,"  said  God  to  Moses,  "I  will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt." 

Moses  knew  that  Pharaoh  would  be  furious 
at  such  a  suggestion.  After  all,  why  would  a 
king  want  to  let  his  valuable  slaves  go  free? 
Then  w  ho  would  build  his  temples  and  do  the 
disagreeable  chores? 

But  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh  anyway  and 
said,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let 
my  people  go!" 

As  Moses  had  known  he  would,  the  king 
turned  pale  with  anger.  "Who  is  the  Lord,"  he 
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asked  haughtily,  "that  I  should  obey  his  voice 
j  to  let  Israel  go?"  And  in  his  anger  he  gave  the 
'  children  of  Israel  harder  work  to  do. 

Then  God  sent  down  plagues  on  Egypt.  One 

of  them  was  a  plague  of  frogs.  There  were  so 
I  many  frogs  that  they  covered  the  ground. 
I  They  were  everywhere  the  Egyptians  stepped. 

They  even  hopped  into  their  beds  and  jumped 

into  the  dough  when  the  cooks  tried  to  make 

bread. 

At  last  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and  said, 
not  quite  so  haughtily,  "Intreat  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me,  and 
from  my  people;  and  I  will  let  the  people  go." 

But  when  God  had  taken  the  frogs  away, 
Pharaoh  only  laughed  at  Moses  and  would 
not  keep  his  promise. 

Then  more  plagues  came  to  the  Egyptians : 
lice,  flies,  boils,  hail,  locusts— and  at  last,  the 
most  dreadful  of  all,  the  death  of  the  first-born 
of  men  and  animals.  Now,  in  terror,  the  king 
begged  Moses  to  take  his  people  and  leave 
Egypt  at  once. 

The  children  of  Israel  grabbed  their  belong- 
ings and  hurried  out  of  Egypt  as  fast  as  they 
could,  praising  God  for  setting  them  free.  But 
once  more  Pharaoh  had  tricked  them.  While 
they  were  resting  at  the  edge  of  a  sea,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  dis- 
tance. Pharaoh  and  his 
army  were  coming  after 
them. 

They  were  trapped, 
with  the  sea  in  front  of 
them  and  Pharaoh  clos- 
ing in  behind  them!  The 
children  of  Israel  cried 
to  Moses,  saying  they 
should  have  stayed  in 
Egypt:  "It  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the 
Egyptians,  than  that  we 
should  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 

But  Moses  said  to 
them,  "Fear  ye  not, 
stand  still,  and  see  the 
saKation  of  the  Lord." 

And  then  with  a 
mighty  wind  God  blew 
back  the  water  of  the 
sea  until  there  was  a  dry 
path  through  the  middle 
of  it  and  the  children  of 
Israel  marched  across 
to  the  other  side  on  dry 
land.  The  Egyptians 
thundered  into  the  dry 
path,  too,  their  spears 
and  arrows  gleaming.  But  as  the  children  of 
Israel  reached  the  other  side,  the  water  closed 
in  and  Pharaoh's  army  perished. 

At  last  the  children  of  Israel  were  free  to 
worship  the  one  true  God.  On  a  mountaintop 
there  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  God  gave 
Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  other 
laws  that  His  chosen  people  were  to  live  by. 

Then  He  led  them  into  the  land  He  had 
promised  them.  In  those  days  it  was  called 
Canaan,  but  today  it  is  *rtown  as  the  Holy 
Land  because  it  was  the  home  God  chose  for 
His  Son. 

God  had  chosen  the  people  and  the  place. 
Now  He  had  to  choose  the  right  time. 

lit  had  to  be  a  very  special  time — the  time 
when  God's  Son  came  into  the  world.  It  had 
to  be  a  time  when  many  people  could  under- 
stand one  language.  After  His  Son  had  done 
His  great  work  of  love,  of  course  God  would 
want  people  everywhere  to  know  about  it.  So, 
to  pass  the  good  news  along  from  one  person 
to  the  next,  people  had  to  be  able  to  under- 
hand each  other. 

They  had  to  be  able  to  travel  to  distant 
places,  too,  so  that  the  very  farthest  city  on 
he  other  side  of  the  mountains  and  the  coun- 
;ry  beyond  the  sea  would  know.  Therefore,  at 
he  time  when  God's  Son  was  bom,  there  had 
;o  be  strong  ships  and  wide  roads. 

God  watched  the  world,  waiting  for  His 
lerfect  time.  And  then  a  city  called  Rome  grew 
jp,  with  the  strongest  army  the  world  had 
:ver  seen.  The  Roman  army  conquered  all  the 
:ountries  around  Rome,  and  then  the  coun- 
ries  farther  away,  until  Rome  had  conquered 
he  whole  world.  (When  the  Romans  said 
'the  whole  world,"  they  didn't  mean  places 


like  America  and  China  and  Australia  because 
they  didn't  know  about  them.  They  mean; 
only  the  part  of  the  world  that  they  knew.) 

To  make  sure  that  all  these  conquered  peo- 
ple would  obey  them,  the  Romans  built  roads 
to  take  their  armies  all  over  the  known  earth. 
They  were  very  good  roads— wide,  stone 
roads.  After  all,  the  Romans  had  all  the  slaves 
in  the  world  to  lift  the  stones  for  them.  They 
set  other  slaves  to  work  building  hundreds  of 
speedy,  sturdy  ships.  The  roads  and  the  ships 
were  built  for  the  army.  But  God,  looking  on, 
saw  they  would  be  useful  for  something  else. 

One  of  the  countries  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered was  Greece.  Because  the  language  of 
Greece  was  so  beautiful  and  clear,  many  peo- 
ple spoke  it.  And  God,  listening,  knew  that 
Greek  would  be  the  perfect  language  for  tell- 
ing His  good  news. 

If  a  man  refused  to  obey  the  Roman  laws, 
Roman  soldiers  marched  down  their  broad 
highways  and  put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  way. 
The  cruel  way  was  "crucifixion,"  which  means 
the  man  was  hung  on  a  wooden  cross  till  he 
died.  God,  watching,  knew  the  time  was  grow- 
ing short.  This  was  the  way  His  Son  must  die. 

God  had  one  final  choice  to  make.  He  had 
chosen  the  children  of  Israel  to  build  a  nation 
for  His  Son,  and  the 
town  of  Bethlehem  as 
His  birthplace.  But  the 
Baby  still  had  no  fam- 
ily to  care  for  Him.  God 
was  His  father,  but  the 
Baby  needed  a  mother. 

God  searched  among 
His  people  for  a  woman 
worthy  to  be  the  mother 
of  His  Son.  Would  she 
be  a  princess  living  in  a 
palace;  or  a  rich  man's 
daughter  who  wore 
bright  dresses  and  jewels 
and  had  maids  to  ar- 
range her  hair  and  rub 
it  with  sweet-smelling 
perfume?  God  did  not 
choose  one  of  these.  He 
chose  instead  a  modest 
young  girl  named  Mary, 
who  lived  in  the  little  hill 
town  of  Nazareth  in 
Galilee.  He  sent  His 
angel  Gabriel  to  tell 
Mary  that  she  had  been 
chosen  to  be  the  mother 
of  His  Son. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  her  .  .  .  behold  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest .  .  .  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end. 

At  first,  Mary  was  so  amazed  that  she  could 
hardly  speak.  But  she  had  always  loved  God 
and  tried  to  obey  Him.  And  so  she  said  to  the 
angel,  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be 
it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

She  was  going  to  marry  a  kind,  strong  man 
called  Joseph.  Long  ago  a  man  named  Jere- 
miah had  told  the  children  of  Israel  that  the 
Saviour,  when  He  came,  would  belong  to  the 
family  of  David,  and  both  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  members  of  that  family,  descended  from 
the  great  King  David.  Joseph  took  good  care 
of  Mary  as  the  time  grew  near  for  her  Baby  to 
be  bom. 

The  emperor  in  Rome  at  that  time  was 
Caesar  Augustus.  That  meant  "Caesar  the 
Splendid,"  and  everybody  in  the  world  obeyed 
him.  But  how  many  people  was  "everybody  in 
the  world"?  Caesar  didn't  know. 

So  he  decided  to  count  them.  Of  course  he 
didn't  want  to  count  them  just  so  that  he  could 
say,  "Well,  well.  I  am  emperor  of  twenty  mil- 
lion" (or  however  many  it  was).  He  wanted  to 
know  how  many  people  he  ruled  so  that  he 
would  know  how  much  gold  they  could  pay 
to  him. 

Now  in  order  to  keep  the  different  families 
and  places  in  the  huge  empire  straight,  Caesar 
decided  that  everyone  should  go  back  to  the 
town  where  his  family  had  first  lived,  to  be 
taxed  there. 

And  when  Caesar  Augustus  decided  some- 
thing, it  was  the  law.  All  over  the  Roman 
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Look  closely  at  the  picture  above  and  you'll 
find  a  number  of  potentially  dangerous  sit- 
uations that  could  cause  accidents — per- 
haps without  your  realizing  it — in  your 
own  home. 

Notice  the  tumed-up  comer  of  the  rug, 
the  skates  on  the  floor  and  the  books  on 
the  staircase.  Each  of  these  is  an  invitation 
to  a  fall — and  falls  cause  over  13,000  home 
fatalities  a  year. 

Keep  stairways  free  of  obstructions.  Pro- 
vide a  storage  place  for  toys — and  teach 
children  to  keep  them  there.  Rugs  should 
be  made  trip  and  slide  proof  to  prevent 
tripping  or  skidding. 

See  the  open  fire  without  a  screen?  It's 
estimated  that  over  1 500  homes  are  attacked 
by  fire  each  day — some  of  them  because 
open  fireplaces  are  not  properly  screened. 
Every  fireplace  should  be  screened — espe- 
cially if  there  are  toddlers  in  the  family. 

Did  you  spot  the  frayed  electric  cord 
leading  to  the  table  lamp?  It  could  cause 
severe  shock,  or  a  painful  burn.  Be  sure  that 
all  the  cords  and  electrical  outlets  through- 
out your  home  are  always  in  good  repair. 

Notice  the  heavy  vase  on  the  table?  An 
inquisitive  youngster  could  reach  and  pull 
it  over  on  himself.  Keep  heavy  objects  in 
the  center  of  tables. 


What  about  other  potential  "danger 
spots"  in  your  home?  The  bathroom  can 
be  especially  dangerous — if  medicines  are 
left  where  young  children  can  get  at  them. 
All  medicines  should  be  kept  in  a  secure 
storage  place.  And  so  should  household 
preparations  including  bleach,  lye,  insecti- 
cides and  cleaning  fluids. 

Poisoning  from  such  substances  is  now  a 
common  medical  emergency  among  young 
children. 

Two  of  the  important  precautions  to  take 
in  the  kitchen  are:  Keep  sharp  knives  in  a 
special  rack  on  the  wall;  be  sure  that  cur- 
tains do  not  hang  where  they  can  blow  over 
an  open  flame. 

Last  year  home  accidents  took  the  lives 
of  28,000  Americans  and  caused  over  four 
million  disabling  injuries. 

Why  not  inspect  your  home  now  for  po- 
tential sources  of  accidents — and  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  rearrangements,  or  cor- 
rections for  their  removal?  If  you  do  so, 
your  home  can  be  much  safer  for  everyone 
in  your  family. 

Metropolitan's  booklet,  Yoitr  Family's 
Safely;  gives  much  more  information  to 
help  you  make  your  home  the  safe,  secure 
haven  it  should  be.  For  your  free  copy,  use 
the  coupon  below. 
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COLOR  IN  M  COLD 

By  JOANNE  DE  LONGCHAMPS 

Red  wraps  our  children  in  the 
snow; 

hliint  mittens,  brave  red  rubber 
boots 

and  pointed  elfin  hoods. 

Fun  flies  the  color  of  the  blood 
and  the  racing  sled  is  painted 
red. 

Blurred  in  motion's  merry-go, 
late  skaters  on  a  lake  whirl  blue. 

At  edge  of  ice  and  evening 

someone 
builds  a  slick  fire.  It  is  fed 
black  willow,  biil  the  flames  arc 
red. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Wash-Under-Water 


Automatic  Electric  Cooking  with 


Submersible  Electric  Coffeemaker 

World's  easiest-to-clean  coffeemaker.  Gleaming  stainless 
steel  inside  and  out.  Brews  perfect  coffee  every  day, 
because  yesterday's  coffee  is  washed  away!  Open  spout, 
too,  cleans  easily  as  a  cup!  $24.95 


Control  Master  Appliances 

A  Whole  Family  of  Handy  Kitchen  Helpers 

run  by  a  single  Control  Master. 

PLUGS  IN  to  make  each  appliance  fully 

automatic! 

DETACHES  SO  each  can  be  washed  safely 
under  water,  handles  and  all ! 


Presto  Electric  Pressure 
Cookers  cooK  any  food  3 
times  fasler, 'Stain-Less'  Cast 
Aluminum.  4-qt.  $21 .95*. 
6-qt.  $24.95* 


Presto  Portable  Oven. 

Bakes,  roasts  anywhere 
there's  an  outlet ...  pies, 
cakes, TVdInners.  Ideal  sec- 
ond oven.  $27.95* 


Presto  Family  Size  Grid- 
dle. Portable— cook  at  the 
table.  Stick-proot  surface, 
slide-out  drip  tray,  Menu 
Guide  Handles,  $19.95* 


Presto  Dutch  Oven.  Big 

5-qf.  capacity  ideal  forfamily 
roasts,  stews,  one-dish 
meals.  $17.95* 


Fry  perfect  bacon,  eggs,  meats, 
potatoes,  too — in  the  new  Presto 
Control  Master  Fry  Pan  shown  at 
right.  Ends  scorching,  burning. 
Silicone  surface  prevents  sticking. 
11 "  model,  .$14.95* -12  ",  $16.95* 

*Control  Master  $6.95  extra 


Presto  Sauce  Pan.  Ends 
scorching,  burning.  Great 
for  delicate  sauces  and 
cheese  dishes.  3  qt.  $14.95* 


More  Working  Steam! 

NEW  PRESTO  ELECTRIC  IRON 

Smooths  away  wrinkles— FAST! 
Has  21  steam  ports.  Largest  sole 
plate.  Greatest  water  capacity  for 
40%  longer  steaming  time... $16.95 
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world  people  had  to  go  to  their  home  towns 
and  be  counted  for  the  tax.  It  might  not 
be  convenient  to  go.  A  farmer  might  be 
planting  his  wheat  just  then.  It  might  not  even 
be  safe.  There  might  be  old  people  in  a  family, 
or  a  very  young  baby,  or  perhaps  a  sick  per- 
son. But  when  Caesar  said,  "Go!" — people 
went. 

Do  you  remember  how  it  began,  the  story 
we  heard  on  Christmas  morning? 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there 
went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed.  .  .  .  And  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph 
also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  into  Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  called  Bethlehem;  (because  he  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David:)  to  be  taxed  with 
Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child. 

Now  is  the  time.  Now  is  the  very  year  and 
the  very  day.  This  is  the  time  for  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  born. 

Of  all  the  times  in  the  world  to  live,  imagine 
living  then!  What  if  we  had  been  ahve  on  that 
very  day!  What  if  we  had  lived  not  only  at  the 
very  time  but  had  been  in  the  very  town  where 
Jesus  was  born ! 

Nobody  can  choose  when  he  will  live.  You 
and  I  were  born  nearly  two  thousand  years 
after  that  first  Christmas  Day,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it.  But  there's  nothing  to  stop 
us  from  pretending — just  as  we  have  been  pre- 
tending that  you  are  visiting  us  in  our  home 
and  sleeping  on  the  bed  in  our  guest  room. 

Let's  pretend  that  we  lived  in  a  little  house 
in  Bethlehem  and  you  and  your  family  were 
among  the  many  descendants  of  David  who 
had  come  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed.  You 
might  very  well  have  stayed  in  our  house. 
Bethlehem  had  only  one  small  inn  and  that 
had  been  filled  by  the  first  travelers  to  arrive, 
so  the  rest  had  to  find  a  place  to  sleep  in  the 
houses  of  strangers,  or  in  stables  or  wherever 
there  was  room  to  lie  down. 

In  that  way,  that  first  Christmas  in  Bethle- 
hem would  have  been  like  our  Christmas  to- 
day. Our  house  would  have  been  fdll  of  guests 
then,  too,  both  grownups  and  children.  But  it 
wouldn't  have  been  a  happy  get-together  as  it 
is  today.  It  was  no  holiday  then.  Families 
were  coming  to  Bethlehem  to  pay  taxes  to  an 
emperor  they  hated.  They  came  in  fear  and 
anger.  They  didn't  know,  you  see,  that  Christ- 
mas was  about  to  happen. 

And  of  course  we  couldn't  have  offered  you  a 
trundle  bed  to  sleep  in— in  those  days  every- 
body carried  his  own  sleeping  blanket  with  him. 
During  the  day  he  wrapped  it  about  him  as 
a  cloak  and  at  night  he  simply  spread  it  out  on 
the  floor  and  lay  down  on  it.  But  at  least  that 
made  it  easy  to  have  guests.  There  was  no 
counting  noses  to  make  sure  there  were 
enough  beds  to  go  around.  A  Bethlehem  fam- 
ily could  have  as  much  company  as  it  had  floor 
space. 

There  would  have  been  no  fireplace  in  our 
home  either;  in  Bethleherp  people  didn't  use 
fireplaces.  And  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
eaten  at  a  table.  We  would  have  sat  on  mats 
on  the  floor  and  held  our  meat  and  bread  in 
our  hands — and  I'm  sure  you  children  would 
have  found  that  a  more  sensible  arrangement. 
And,  of  course,  we  wouldn't  have  had  oyster 
stew  for  breakfast,  or  at  any  other  meal.  The 
children  of  Israel  didn't  eat  oysters. 

In  those  days,  too,  all  children  were  ex- 
pected to  help  with  the  work.  You  boys  would 
have  gone  with  the  men  to  the  wheat  fields 
outside  the  village.  And  the  girls  would  have 
gone  with  me  to  fill  our  water  jars  at  the  pub- 
lic well  down  the  street.  We'd  have  balanced 
the  big  jars  on  our  heads  and  stepped  out  cau- 
tiously into  the  narrow,  crowded  street. 

Bethlehem  was  so  crowded  with  travelers 
then  that  it  must  have  been  hard  to  move 
through  the  streets.  Men  tugged  and  shouted 
at  heavy-laden  donkeys,  women  carried  tiny 
children,  older  children  lugged  bundles  of 
food.  The  people  in  the  streets  looked  cross 
and  tired.  Some  of  them  were  headed  for  the 
large  house  where  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
taking  names  for  the  tax  rolls.  Others  had  just 
arri.ved  in  Bethlehem  and  were  peering  anx- 
iously into  the  crowded  doorways,  wondering 
where  they  would  find  a  place  to  spend  the 


night.  All  they  needed  was  room  enough  to 
spread  out  their  cloaks  and  a  little  water  to 
wash  the  dust  of  travel  from  their  feet,  but 
even  those  simple  things  were  hard  to  find 
now. 

We  would  have  edged  along  the  crowds  in 
the  street,  hoping  no  one  would  jostle  us. 
Coming  back  would  have  been  even  slower, 
because  the  jars  were  heavy.  But  when  at  last 
all  the  jars  were  filled,  and  the  men's  work  in 
the  fields  was  finished,  I  think  I  know  where 
you  would  have  gone.  I  think  you  would  have 
headed  for  the  gate  where  the  north  road  came 
into  Bethlehem.  You  would  have  climbed  up 
onto  the  sun-warmed  stone  wail  and  sat  down 
beside  the  other  children  and  the  old  men  to 
watch  the  latest  strangers  coming  into  town. 

Alone  and  in  groups  the  people  came,  walk- 
ing rapidly  on  this  last  bit  of  their  journey,  up 
the  hill  to  Bethlehem.  Some  of  them,  the  old 
men  said,  were  coming  from  as  far  away  as  the 
town  of  Nazareth.  You  could  hardly  believe  it. 
Almost  a  hundred  miles!  That  meant  three  or 
four  nights  sleeping  beside  the  road. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  hot  on  your  back. 
The  wall  was  warm.  For  a  minute,  your  eyes 
closed.  When  they  opened,  two  people  were 
coming  along  the  dusty  road  down  in  the  val- 
ley, a  man  walking  and  a  woman  riding  a  don- 
key. But  how  slowly  these  two  were  coming. 
The  woman  had  her  hand  on  the  man's  shoul- 
der and  she  seemed  very  weary.  The  man  kept 
looking  at  her  anxiously. 

Two  men,  walking  rapidly  with  tall  staffs, 
passed  the  couple  and  the  donkey,  climbed  the 
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hill,  and  went  in  through  the  town  gate.  Now 
the  man  and  woman  had  reached  the  hill  and 
you  could  see  that  the  donkey  was  covered 
with  dust,  as  if  he  had  come  a  long  way.  The 
woman  turned  to  look  at  the  man  and  as  she 
did  you  saw  her  face.  You  saw  it  and  your 
heart  gave  a  little  leap. 

For  on  this  young  woman's  face,  so  pale 
and  travel-weary,  was  a  smile  that  made  you 
forget  taxes  and  Roman  soldiers  and  even 
Caesar  Augustus  himself.  In  hot,  noisy, 
crowded  Bethlehem,  her  smile  seemed  to  say 
that  all  the  joy  of  heaven  had  come  down  to 
earth. 

That  night,  wrapped  up  in  your  cloak  on  the 
crowded  floor  of  our  house,  you  could  not  get ' 
to  sleep  for  thinking  of  her  smile.  Why  was  she 
so  happy?  And  why  were  you  so  wide  awake 
and  excited  tonight? 

Was  it  the  thought  of  that  smile  that 
made  you  want  to  get  up  and  dance  and 
shout  and  run  through  the  streets?  You 
didn't  do  it,  of  course.  You  lay  still,  still 
as  a  log,  so  that  you  wouldn't  wake  your 
mother  and  father  who  were  squeezed  up 
against  you  on  the  crowded  floor.  But  a  few 
feet  away  you  saw  one  of  the  other  children 
lift  his  head,  and  you  knew  that  he  was  not 
asleep  either.  None  of  the  children  who  had 
seen  Mary  were  asleep  that  night. 

This  was  a  special  night.  You  didn't  know 
how  you  knew  it,  but  you  knew  that  some- 
thing wonderful  was  about  to  happen  to  you. 
To  you  and  to  everyone.  Something  so  won- 
derful you  were  almost  afraid  to  breathe  for 
fear  of  breaking  the  stillness. 

For  tonight  Bethlehem  was  very  still.  On 
other  nights  donkeys  coughed  in  their  stables 
and  wolves  howled  from  their  hilltops.  But  on 
this  most  special  of  all  nights,  even  the  don- 
keys and  the  wolves  were  quiet.  The  wind  it- 
self stopped  blowing.  The  animals  and  the  sky 


and  a  few  wide-awake  children  were  quiet. 
Listening.  Waiting  for  something. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  night  when  you  sud- 
denly jumped  up  from  the  floor.  In  an  instant 
the  other  children  were  on  their  feet.  There 
was  a  commotion  out  in  the  street.  You  could 
hear  men  shouting,  running,  their  sanda's 
scuffing  on  the  rough  stones  of  the  street.  You 
ran  to  the  door,  stepping  over  sleeping  grown- 
ups wrapped  in  their  cloaks. 

You  stared  at  these  men  who  were  talking 
so  loudly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They 
looked  like  country  men,  sheepherders.  What 
was  it  they  were  saying?  They  had  seen  an 
angel ! 

You  looked  at  them  again  to  make  sure  they 
were  really  shepherds  and  not  lunatics.  No, 
they  were  not  the  kind  of  men  who  would  be 
imagining  things. 

They  had  seen  an  angel,  they  repeated.  And 
the  angel  had  told  them  about  a  Baby  born  in 
Bethlehem  and  called  the  Baby  "Saviour" 
and  "Lord."  They  had  just  seen  the  Baby  with 
their  own  eyes — out  in  the  stable  behind  the 
inn— and  they  wanted  everyone  else  to  know 
about  it  too. 

You  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more.  All  you 
children  set  off  down  the  street  as  fast  as  you 
could  run,  past  houses  where  sleepy  people 
were  stumbling  to  the  doors,  asking  what  all 
the  racket  was  about.  Tc  the  inn,  then  around 
it  to  the  stable,  then,  slowly,  softly,  in  at  the 
door. 

There  she  was.  The  young  woman  with  the 
radiant  smile.  She  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  stalls,  and  the  eyes  in  the  happy  face  were 
closed.  The  man  was  at  her  side.  And  behind 
them,  in  the  manger  where  the  cows  came  for 
their  food,  was  the  Baby. 

He  was  a  tiny  thing,  wrapped  tightly  in  a 
long  linen  band  and  sleeping  as  soundly  as 
any  newborn  baby.  Sleeping  as  though  the 
world  had  not  waited  thousands  of  years  for 
this  moment.  As  soundly  as  though  your  life 
and  my  life  and  the  life  of  everyone  on  earth 
were  not  wrapped  up  in  His  birth.  As  though 
from  this  moment  on  all  the  sin  and  sorrow  of 
the  world  were  not  His  problem. 

Should  you  speak  to  His  mother  resting  so 
quietly  there?  Should  you  ask  her  if  you 
might  touch  the  Baby — not  to  wake  Him,  but 
just  to  touch  His  hand? 

What  a  moment  that  would  have  been!  To 
have  reached  out  your  own  hand  and  touched 
the  Son  of  God ! 

And  yet — do  you  know — I  don't  really  envy 
those  people,  who  might  have  been  you  and 
me.  I  don't  envy  the  people  who  lived  in  Beth- 
lehem that  night,  even  though  many  of  them 
must  have  seen  Jesus  and  Mary  and  Joseph 
with  their  own  eyes.  For  they  couldn't  have 
known  all  that  they  were  seeing. 

They  couldn't  know  all  that  this  Baby  was 
bom  to  do:  the  words  of  joy  He  would  speak 
to  an  unhappy  world,  the  love  He  would  show 
to  people  too  used  to  hatred,  the  victory  He 
would  win  over  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the 
world. 

You  and  I  are  greatly  blessed  to  live  now, 
when  His  work  of  love  is  finished.  He  is  as 
close  to  us,  today,  as  He  was  to  the  children 
of  Bethlehem.  Closer,  for  today  we  do  not 
even  have  to  reach  out  our  hands  to  touch 
Him. 

If  we  are  really  sorry  for  our  sins,  we  can 
come  to  Him  just  as  truly  as  those  shepherds 
did  in  Bethlehem.  And  He  will  forgive  us  and 
give  back  to  us  that  joyous  fellowship  with 
God— lost  so  long  ago  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
This  is  the  Christmas  gift  that  God  gives  to 
you  and  to  me  and  to  everyone  on  earth. 

And  if,  on  Christmas  morning,  when  the 
presents  are  opened  and  the  fire  is  burning 
low,  we  want  to  go  back  to  Bethlehem,  then 
we  have  only  to  open  our  Bible  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Luke,  knowing  who 
this  man  and  this  woman  are,  coming  up  the 
hill  to  Bethlehem.  Knowing  why  they  have 
come  and  why  the  angels  sing.  Knowing  the 
meaning  of  what  we  read : 

And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there,  the 
days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  de- 
livered. And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son, 
and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn. 


And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock 
by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 
And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Yc  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a  manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God, 
and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.  end 
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WITH  THE  PERFECT  NATURAL  WHITE  RICE 

The  best  recipes  taste  better  with  the 
fresh  natural  flavor  of  famous  RIVER 
BRAND  or  CAROLINA  BRAND  Ric6. 
Always  perfectly  delicious  and  deli- 
ciously  perfect.  No  flat  "pre-cooked 
taste."  Easy,  fast-cooking  instructions 
on  every  box.  Check  weights  on  boxes  — 
get  5  times  as  much  rice  for  your  money! 

,  EASY-QUICK  RECIPE  

QUICK  MEAT  PILAF.  Use  easy,  fast-cooking 
RIVER  BRAND  or 
CAROLINA  BRAND 
iiutural  white  rice. 
Add  crumbled,  crisp 
cooked  bacon,  or  cut- 
up  lamb,  beef  or  ham. 
Toss  with  fork.  Deli- 
cious, satisfying, 
healthful. 


RIVER  BRAND 

Popular 
Low-Cost 
Medium 
Grain  Rice 


i 


CAROLINA 

BRAND 

Kiny-Sizc 
Extra  Loitn 
Grain  Rice 


RIVER  BRAND  RICE  MILLS,  INC. 

New  York.  N.  Y.—  Houston,  Texas  - 
Memphis, Tenn. -El  Campo, Texas-  Eunice, La. 
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company  coming  ? 

give  yourself  a,  break,., 
make  'em  party-pretty,  in  minutes 

MIRRO 

cooky  and  pastry  press 

Don't  let  the  busy-ness  of  company  coming  spoil  the  fun  of  serving 
dainty,  homemade  desserts.  Just  get  out  your  MIRRO  Cooky  and 
Pastry  Press  and  you'll  have  party-pretty  goodies,  ready  for  the  oven, 
before  you  know  it. 

The  press  holds  enough  dough  for  dozens  of  cookies  at  one  filling. 
Or,  with  your  choice  of  pastry  tips,  it  forms  delicate  eclairs,  frothy 
meringues,  airy-light  cream  puffs. 

Remember,  Christmas  is  a-coming  and  that's  really  cooky-time. 
So,  get  set,  with  a  MIRRO  Cooky  and  Pastry  Press.  You'll  love  it! 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  MIRRO,  by  name. 


MIRRO  Cooky  Sheets 

14  X  10" 
15'/j  X  12" 
17  X  14" 


^Q95 


Complete  with  handsome 
Copper-Tone  trim,  12  cooky- 
forming  plates,  3  pastry  tips, 
step  by  step  directions,  and     m      m  ,^   ,  », 
tested  recipes   twesi,  »j.<:3j 

MIRRO  Cooky  Press  and  Decorator  Set,  $3.95 
(West,  $4.35).  _ 

Guaranteed  by 
k  Good  Housekeeping  . 


MIRRO  Foil 


1 


%PURE  ALUMINUM  WRAP 


Fmest  for  cooking,  wrapping,  freezing. 


MIRRO  ALUMINUM  COMPANY,  MANITOWOC,  WIS.  • 


t^out  best  iauij 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


Giving  becomes  a  fine  art  when  you  apply  a 

personal  touch.  Start  with  a  practical  present; 
tuck  in  an  accessory,  tie  the  package  gaily — your 

gift  will  stand  out  all  through  the  Happy  New  Year. 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

Homemaking  Editor 


Poultry  shears  are  handy  for  cutting 
up  the  Sunday  chicken.  A  rooster 
decoration  crows  on  top  of  the  package. 
The  giftee  who  opens  it  will  crow  too. 


i 


Holding  the  secret  of  delicious  salads, 
a  mock  recipe  box.  Inside,  a  no-clamp 
shredder  plus  assorted  attachments. 
Will  hold  by  suction  to  any  tabletop. 


Iron  that  steam-  or  dry-irons,  or  sprays 
to  smooth  out  stubborn  creases,  has  a 
wide  shield  on  top  for  keeping  hands 
cool.  Frothy  tissue  tree  adds  gaiety. 


You'll  bowl  her  over  with  mela- 
mine  plastic  bowls — sturdy,  light- 
weight and  gay.  Wooden  spoons 
in  the  bow  make  a  natural  tie-in. 


Round  they  go— handy  kitchen  tools  on 
a  space  saving  lazy -Susan  holder.  A  fes- 
tive linen  dish  towel  trims  the  package. 
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Electric  can  opener  for  the  kitcJien-witli-every- 
thing.  It  comes  with  stand  or  wall  bracket.  Add 
cans  of  party  pate  (one  wrapped  as  a  candle). 


A  glass  coffee  server,  along  with  a  keep- 
warm  tray  that  never  overheats,  is  a  dou- 
ble gift ;  the  hostess  can  use  it  for  bouillons, 
or  she  can  serve  casseroles  from  the  tray. 


Red  pot  holder  stars  as  wrapping  for 
a  cook-then-serve  stainless-steel  cas- 
serole, with  its  own  candlepower. 
Plum  puddings  add  personal  touch. 


Tuck  kitchen  terry  towels  in  a  vegetable 
bin — add  a  plastic-bristled  dish  brush: 
triple  gift.  Bin  is  designed  for  stacking. 


Skewers  suggest  shish  kebabs  to  be  made 
in  plug-in  oven.  For  a  tiny  kitchen  or  as  a 
second  oven,  it's  compact ;  licat-controllcd. 


New  stay-sharp  knives  and  a 
miniature  chopping  block  can't 
go  wrong.  Colorful  lemons  wired 
to  the  package  add  flavor — to 
slice  for  tlie  holiday  punch. 


MORE  IDEAS  ON  PAGE  94 


IVhen  the  calendar  calls  for  hostessing,  think  of 
dainty  plastic  trays  reinforced  with  gla.is  fibers. 
Bonus:  a  set  of  color-cued  linen  party  napkins. 


HOLIDAY  FANCI 

—fun  and  easy  with 

Frosting  Mixes 


You  can  whip  up  the  fanciest  candy  for  your  sugar  plum  tree 
. .  .  make  the  loveliest  frostings  for  your  holiday  cakes  . . .  with 
Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes.  They  whip  up  into  homemade 
perfect  frostings  so  quickly  ...  so  easily  .  .  .  you'll  have  noth- 
ing but  fun  trimming  your  cakes  and  tree.  We  guarantee 
perfect*  frosting — perfect*  candy — every  time! 


SU93r  Plums  for  your  tree!  Follow  Bon  Bon  Candy  recipe  on  Creamy  White  Frosting 
Mix  paclcage,  adding  desired  flavorings  and  food  colors.  Cool  frosting  just  enough  to 
handle.  With  hands  shape  into  balls.  Roll  balls  in  confetti  candy  if  desired.  Cool  thoroughly. 
Wrap  in  transparent  wrapping,  tie  with  tinsel  cord  and  hang  from  your  Christmas  tree! 


Christmas  Tree  Frosting!  Fill  and  frost  cake  with  Fluffy  White  Frosting,  reserving 
'/a  cup.  Tint  this  with  green  food  coloring.  With  knife,  draw  outline  of  a  Christmas  tree.  Fill 
in  with  green  frosting,  and  draw  out  ends  of  branches  with  back  of  teaspoon.  Use  red  gum 
drop  for  tree  base.  Cut  star  from  yellow  gum  drop.  Sprinkle  tree  with  colored  confetti  candv. 


'PERFECT  I  Yes.  every  mix  we  make  lor  you  is  guaranteed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  semi  ttie  box  top  wilti  a  letter  describ 
Ing  your  results  to  Betty  CrocKer,  Box  200.  Minneapolis  10.  Minn,,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  baci*. 
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<'IF  YOU  DON'T  GO  STEADY  YOU'RE  DIFFERENT" 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 


parents',"  the  mother  of  two  teen-agers  said 
ruefully  when  she  heard  this.) 

Do  parents  approve  of  going  steady? 

Red-haired  Peggy  answers  with  a  grin,  "In 
a  word — no!" 

"'Some  parents  think  'How  cute'  when 
twelve-  and  thirteen-year-olds  start  going 
steady,"  Nancy  says.  "Of  course  maybe  later 
they  begin  to  get  worried  and  want  to  break 
it  up." 

Sixteen-year-old  Nancy's  observation  in- 
terests marriage  counselor  (and  parent) 
Richard  Hey,  of  the  Marriage  Council  of 
Philadelphia.  He  has  found  that  some  parents 
do  tend  to  encourage  their  children  to  early 
dating— even  early  going  steady.  "They  place 
great  emphasis  on  their  children's  being  pop- 
ular, in  demand. 

"The  mother  of  a  teen-age  girl  who  wanted 
to  leave  high  school  and  get  married  came  to 
me  for  help  in  stopping  the  marriage.  When  I 
talked  to  the  girl  privately  she  told  me,  'Mr. 
Hey,  I  don't  really  want  to  get  married.  I  just 
want  to  get  mother  off  my  neck!  She's  after 
me  all  the  time.  She  insists  I  have  to  be  popu- 
lar, the  most  popular  girl  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. Frankly,  I'd  rather  stay  in  school  than 
get  married.  I'm  a  good  student.  1  want  to 
graduate.  But  if  I  get  married,  mother  will 
have  to  leave  me  alone!'" 

Such  parents  are  probably  not  consciously 
aware  of  it,  Mr.  Hey  thinks,  but  they  arc  living 
vicariously,  either  reliving  the  happily  remem- 
bered popularity  of  their  youth  or — if  they 
felt  cheated  of  popularity  then — living  it  for 
the  first  time  through  their  children. 

"But  if  parents  trust  your  good  sense  and 
the  upbringing  they've  given  you,"  Nancy  goes 
on,  "they  don't  mind  your  going  steady  when 
you're  sixteen  or  older.  Of  course  they  want 
to  know  you're  not  going  steady  with  a  boy 
they  disapprove  of." 

"I  wouldn't  go  with  a  boy  my  parents  dis- 
approved of,"  Peggy  says  strongly.  "I'd  feel 
guilty  all  the  time." 

What  about  the  aspect  of  going  steady  that 
most  parents  sec  as  the  primary  reason  for  op- 
posing it?  What  does  going  steady  mean  to 
teen-agers  in  terms  of  sexual  intimacy? 

"That  depends  on  the  girl  and  how  she  has 
been  brought  up,"  Nancy  says  firmly.  "Maybe 
some  girls  do  get  less  strict  in  their  limits 
when  they're  going  steady.  Me — I've  got  my 
limits  and  no  matter  what,  1  won't  go  beyond 
them." 

"Going  steady  makes  it  harder,"  says  Con- 
nie honestly.  "With  a  boy  you  really  like,  there 
is  danger  of  getting  carried  away,  letting  things 
happen  that  you  didn't  really  want  to  happen. 
It  isn't  always  easy  to  keep  your  feelings  under 
control.  1  think  a  lot  of  kids  don't  realize 
that." 

"Some  girls  will  let  things  happen  even  when 
they  know  it's  wrong,  because  they  are  afraid 
they'll  lose  the  boy  if  they  don't,"  Marian 


says.  "Lots  of  boys  use  that  'prove  your 
love'  talk.  And  lots  of  girls— especially  real 
young  girls— don't  know  enough  to  realize 
it's  just  talk." 

Peggy  nods.  "A  girl  in  my  class  at  school 
was  going  steady  with  a  boy  like  that.  She  got 
pregnant.  The  boy  wouldn't  marry  her.  Her 
parents  had  to  send  her  away." 

In  a  big,  impersonal  city  hospital,  a  girl  no 
older  than  Peggy  is  taking  her  first  shaky  steps 
from  a  bed  in  the  maternity  wing.  With  her 
fair,  baby-soft  hair  and  childishly  fragile  body 
she  seems  even  younger  than  her  fifteen  years. 
Her  eyes  still  look  shocked  by  pain  and  fright. 
She  will  never  see  the  baby  she  bore  yesterday. 
It  will  be  adopted  by  a  family  that  has  waited 


UNJUST  DESSERTS 

By  JANE  MERCHANT 

Now  tempt  mc  with  no  sight  or 
whiff 

Of  rake  or  pie,  lest  I  he  grabby. 
Ah,  why  does  starch  make 

fabrics  stiff 
Ami  people  flabby? 


a  long  time  for  a  baby.  She  knows  it  is  better 
that  way. 

"How  could  I  take  care  of  a  baby?"  she  said 
simply  in  response  to  questions  from  a  social- 
agency  caseworker.  "I  couldn't  get  a  job  at 
my  age.  And  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  baby  to 
keep  it.  It  would  always  be  hurt  by  being  il- 
legitimate." 

She  feels  very  much  alone.  It  isn't  a  particu- 
larly new  feeling.  Born  when  her  parents  were 
in  their  forties,  she  is  separated  by  a  gulf  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  from  her  two  older 
sisters. 

In  a  few  days  now  she  will  go  home.  Her 
father  and  mother  have  stood  by.  They  love 
their  daughter.  This  crisis  has  made  them  see 
her  as  a  person,  not  the  uncomplicated  child 
they  thought  she  was.  They  are  ready  to  do  all 
they  can  to  help  her  resume  the  life  of  a 
pretty,  happy  teen-ager. 

"She  was  always  such  a  good,  quiet  child," 
her  anxious,  bewildered  mother  says.  "She 
never  gave  us  a  moment's  worry.  And  the 
boy  was  a  nice  boy,  the  son  of  friends.  We 
always  felt  that  when  they  were  together  we 
could  be  sure  they  were  safe.  We  never 
dreamed  "  She  breaks  off,  then  goes  on 


to  ask  questions  she  must  now  have  asked 
a  thousand  times.  "Why  do  such  things  hap- 
pen? What  did  we  do?  What  did  we  fail  to 
do?" 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  the  depth 
of  a  reserved  child's  loneliness — or  to  remem- 
ber the  sweeping  force  of  that  adolescent  drive 
to  discover  Who  am  I?  What  am  I?  Is  there 
someone  who  can  help  me  find  out  ? 

The  girl  will  not  see  the  boy  again.  There 
was  no  consideration  of  marriage.  The  boy, 
too,  was  only  fifteen.  When  his  family  dis- 
covered what  had  happened,  they  broke  off 
their  long-standing  friendship  with  the  girl's 
family  and  moved  to  another  town.  The  two 
families  have  not  spoken  since. 

At  first  the  girl's  mother  was  puzzled  and 
hurt.  Later  she  was  angry  and  bitter.  She 
made  her  daughter  promise  not  to  try  to  see 
the  boy  again. 

The  girl  has  no  word  of  personal  blame  for 
the  boy.  In  an  outburst  rare  to  this  "good, 
quiet"  child,  she  told  her  caseworker,  "In  my 
whole  life  he  was  the  only  person  who  ever 
understood  me.  The  only  person  I  could  ever 
really  talk  to.  I  know  what  happened  was 
wrong,  but  1  can't  hate  him." 

Some  girls  in  this  plight  have  the  help  and 
support  of  their  families.  Others  do  not.  It  is 
estimated  that  each  year  20,000  young  unwed 
mothers  "sell"  their  babies  on  the  black 
market. 

What  about  too-early  marriages?  Couples 
in  this  country  are  marrying  younger  all  the 
time.  More  brides  are  eighteen  than  any  other 
age.  And  among  girls  who  married  at  nine- 
teen or  earlier,  divorce  and  annulment  rates 
are  skyrocketing. 

"If  you  go  steady  too  early  you're  apt  to  get 
too  serious,"  says  thoughtful  Ed,  who  just  grad- 
uated from  a  Portland  high  school.  "I  don't 
agree  with  kids  who  want  to  jump  right  out  of 
school  into  marriage.  I  don't  think  they  have 
any  idea  what  they're  getting  into.  You  need 
a  job  and  money  to  support  a  family.  And  you 
need  an  education  to  get  a  good  job." 

A  Midwestern  university  studying  teen-age 
marriages  found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
young  couples  interviewed  had  lived  with 
parents,  most  often  the  girl's  parents.  "If  the 
marriage  doesn't  work  out,"  one  counselor 
says,  "the  parents  will  usually  take  care  of  the 
girl — and  her  baby,  if  there  is  one — just  as 
they  did  before  the  marriage.  Emotionally  and 
physically,  the  girl  has  never  left  home.  The 
marriage  has  hardly  touched  her.  Neither  the 
girl  nor  the  boy  has  learned  anything  about 
the  realities  of  marriage." 

"Too  often  we  see  only  the  end  of  a  too- 
young  marriage,"  says  marriage  counselor 
Richard  Hey.  One  teen-age  couple  who  came 
to  consult  him  had  been  married  less  than  a 
year.  They  had  gone  steady  in  high  school  and 
the  girl  had  become  pregnant. 


The  seventeen-year-old  wife  talked  with  Mr. 
Hey  first.  She  was  unhappy,  determined  to 
end  the  marriage.  "I  can  go  home,"  she  said. 
"My  mother  will  take  care  of  the  baby  so  I 
can  get  a  job." 

What  about  her  husband? 

Her  lips  tightened.  "He  doesn't  know  what 
he  wants,"  she  said,  "and  I  can't  find  out.  He 
won't  talk.  All  he  wants  to  do  is  fight." 

Few  teen-agers  whose  too-early  marriages 
break  up  have  any  clear  idea  why  it  happened. 
"We  don't  love  each  other  any  more,"  they 
say  vaguely.  Or,  "It  isn't  what  I  wanted." 
They  can  seldom  define  what  it  was  they  did 
want,  most  often  speak  in  well-worn  phrases 
("I  have  a  right  to  happiness")  or  popular- 
song-lyric  terms  ("Love  let  me  down";  "It 
was  just  one  of  those  things"). 

The  eighteen-year-old  husband  came  into 
Mr.  Hey's  office  as  warily  as  a  child  braced 
for  a  scolding. 

He  and  the  girl  had  both  had  to  leave  school 
after  they  got  married,  he  said  sullenly.  He'd 
had  to  find  a  job.  It  wasn't  a  good  job. 

"It  was  clear,"  Mr.  Hey  relates,  "that  the 
job  provided  him  with  no  stimulation,  no 
sense  of  accomplishment.  He  didn't  make 
enough  money  to  live  comfortably.  Soon  he 
began  to  resent  having  had  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work.  It  wasn't  only  losing  fun  and 
friends;  he  began  to  sense  that  without  at  least 
a  high-school  diploma,  his  future  could  well 
be  a  dead  end. 

"He  knew  that  he  had  hurt  and  disappointed 
his  parents,"  the  counselor  continues.  "So  did 
the  girl.  It  was  hard  for  her  too.  They  started 
blaming  each  other  for  their  troubles.  Re- 
sentments flared  into  bitter  arguments  and 
finally  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
marriage  was  a  mistake." 

The  boy  had  told  his  story  in  flat,  mono- 
syllabic terms.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  counselor's  face.  All  the  bewilderment, 
anger  and  disillusionment  he  had  been  un- 
able to  express  were  in  his  voice.  "Why  did 
she  have  to  go  and  get  herself  pregnant?"  he 
demanded. 

"This  was  not  a  stupid  boy,"  Mr.  Hey 
points  out.  "He  knew  quite  well  that  the  girl 
had  not  'gone  and  got  herself  pregnant.'  He 
had  to  blame  somebody  for  all  that  he  felt 
he  had  lost,  as  she  blamed  him  for  not  being 
able  to  work  out  better  solutions  for  their 
problems.  They  were  both  too  young  to  deal 
with  the  adult  responsibilities  of  the  marriage 
their  runaway  emotions  had  projected  them 
into.  They  hadn't  allotted  enough  time  to  the 
business  of  growing  up. 

"Not  all  teen-age  marriages  are  a  mistake 
(the  few  rather  than  the  many),"  Mr.  Hey 
says.  "Some  eighteen-  and  nineteen-year-olds 
have  sufficient  maturity  and  understanding 
to  know  what  they  want  from  life.  Such  teen- 
agers can  work  out  sound,  happy  marriages, 
realistically  based."  end 


A  group  of  under-a-dollar  stocking  fillers  answers  many  a  need,  brings  glad 
tidings  for  a  whole  year.  .  .  .  Tongs  are  angled  conveniently  •  holder  for 
steel-wool  pads  protects  fingers  •   pie  crimper  seals  and  cuts  crusts  • 


chopper  minces  herbs  •  copper-colored  cups'  handles  are  longer  •  measur- 
ing spoons,  too,  have  longer  handles  •  handy  grater  is  stainless  steel 
•  beater  can  be  worked  with  one  hand  •  cooky  dropper  scrapes  itself. 
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So  much  beauty... so  many  uses! 


new 

Pyrex 
gifts 


New  PYREX  Kaffee  Klatch  Set  — 12-cup  Carafe  with  co  .  iin  and 

sugar  in  handy  carry-all— for  Christmas  cheer  throughout  the  year. 
Candle-warmer  under  carafe  keeps  second  servings  steaming  hot.  S9.95 


New  PYREX  Serving  Bowl  holds  holiday  punch,  later  becomes  casserole,  soup  tu- 
reen, tiower  holder!  Scroll  design  on  turquoise,  candle-warmer  cradle.  2^2-41.,  $4.95 


New  PYREX  Snack  Server  with  gleaming  detachable  handle.  Heats  and  totes  party 
fare,  then  becomes  a  useful  bake-and-serve  casserole.  A  big  gift  for  a  little.  $2.95 


New  PYREX  Hospitality  Casserole  serves  family  or  guests  gener-  New  PYREX  Golden  Casserole-perfect  for  year-round  entertaining.  You  bake  then  serve  ele- 
-  isly,  goes  from  oven  to  table  in  candle-warmer  cradle.  2-qt.,  $4.95        gantly.  Gold  design  on  ivory,  with  its  own  shining  cradle  and  two  candle-warmers.  2ii-qt.,  $6.95 

PYREX®W^[^[1  a  symbol  of  modern  living,  is  a  product  of  CORNING  research 
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another  Mayflower  customer  reports: 

"tie  wants  to  be  a  Mayflower  mover!' 

•  That's  really  >vhat  a  customer  wrote  us  about  her  son.  Here's  exactly 
what  she  said  in  telling  us  about  her  recent  Mayflower  move: 

"Your  operator  was  very  efficient,  courteous  and  cooperative.  My 
son  is  thrilled  every  time  he  sees  your  van  and  he  wants  to  be  a 
Mayflower  mover  when  he  grows  up." 
What  a  fine  compliment! 

But  Mayflower  men  get  compliments  from  adults,  too.  Not  only  for 
skillful  performance  of  their  important  duties  but  for  being  courteous, 
thoughtful,  patient.  After  all  when  a  family's  being  uprooted,  what  could 
be  more  welcome  than  expert  help  in  a  quiet,  reassuringly  business-like 
way?  If  you'd  appreciate  a  feeling  of  confidence  like  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  ■when  you  move,  call  Mayflower. 

AERO  MAYFLOWER  TRANSIT  COMPANY,  INC.,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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Your  Maynower  agent  is  a  world-wide              new,  higher  Mayflower  does 
leading  warehouseman  in  service  standard  of  service         all  the  work 
your  city.  He  explains  serv-  In  all  49  states  and  Canada  Only  Mayflower  men  are  Takes  over  the  whole  job! 
Ice.  estimates  costs,  makes  .  .  .  overseas  by  ship  or  "accredited"— qualified  and  Moves  you  out  and  in.  re- 
all  arrangements.  Find  him  plane  ...  our  responsibility  kept  up-to-date  by  special  settles  your  new  home  com- 
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She  loves  color:  "every  color  except  red — 
especially  mauve  pinks,  yellow  and  almond 
greens,"  which  go  so  well  with  her  reddish- 
gold  hair  and  gray-green  eyes.  She  gets  variety 
in  her  clothes  with  violets  and  greens,  then 
alternates  with  black  and  basic  taupe  gray. 

She  likes  to  change  the  style  of  her  hair, 
her  clothes,  her  food.  "I  don't  like  to  serve 
the  same  thing  I  have  been  served  the  night 
before,"  she  says.  One  of  her  favorite  "differ- 
ent" and  very  colorful  dishes  is  chicken  with 
saffron  rice  and  olives. 

Christmastime,  big  boxes  under  the  tree  may 
contain  handbags,  gifts  from  friends  who  know 
she  loves  them.  "I  like  them  with  room  for 
everything  in  the  world,"  she  says,  "plus  a 
book."  Most  cherished  piece  of  jewelry  is  a 
star-sapphire  ring,  an  "anniversary-birthday- 
and-everything"  gift  from  her  husband.  Her 
"twice-around"  pearls  handed  down  from  her 
grandmother  she  has  worn  almost  all  her  life. 

All  her  life,  too,  Eve  Symington  has  had 
strong-minded  ideas  about  clothes.  "In  the 
twenties  when  everyone  was  wearing  those 
knee-length  evening  dresses  with  fringe,"  she 
says,  "I  didn't  like  them,  so  I  designed  my 
own — long."  She  met  her  husband  in  a  long 
black  velvet  with  an  off-the-shoulder  neck- 
line— one  of  her  own  creations,  and  a  good 
one.  This  was  in  1922  at  the  Wardman  Park 
in  Washington  during  the  time  when  her 
father  was  senator  from  New  York. 


Mrs.  Symington  "stays  out  of  officia 
things,"  but  her  unofficial  job  of  messag< 
taking,  greeting  people  and  keeping  thingil 
going  (whether  in  Washington  or  in  a  hote 
room  during  campaigns  or  conventions)  1: 
full-time  and  overtime.  Routine  in  Washing 
ton:  at  least  one  luncheon  a  week,  two  night: 
out  at  dinners  or  embassies,  Thursdays  all  da; 
at  the  Red  Cross  recruiting  volunteers,  anc, 
often  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Nationa' 
Cathedral  Association. 

The  Symingtons  travel  mostly  by  air;  botJ 
love  to  "get  away  in  the  car,"  to  tour  and  staj 
in  motels.  Mrs.  Symington  was  in  the  St! 
Louis  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  ' 

They  enjoy  the  simplest  vacations,  obc( 
took  a  cold-water  beach  house  in  Puejc 
Rico  for  a  month  with  "thousands  of  books.' 
They  spend  from  September  to  January  in  St 
Louis  County,  the  winter  and  most  of  ths 
year  in  Washington,  often  a  summer  vacatior 
in  Nantucket.  There,  whenever  possible,  th{ 
entire  family  gathers,  including  the  five  grand- 
children. "They  all  pitch  in  and  help.  It's  verj 
simple,  roughing  it,  all  different  ages  to- 
gether." The  grandchildren  are  children  oi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Symington,  Jr.  (he  is  £ 
lawyer  in  St.  Louis),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jame; 
W.  Symington,  the  second  son  also  a  lawyer 
now  special  assistant  to  the  American  ambas-l 
sador  to  Great  Britain,  in  London.  | 
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manner  assurance.  ...  I  have  never  known 
any  Empress  or  Queen  who  could  wear  a 
quantity  of  superb  jewels  with  such  ease  and 
simplicity  and  without  appearing  in  the  least 
over-laden." 

Queen  Mary  now  had  serious  jewels  to  dis- 
play. Two  random  extracts  from  her  dress 
books  for  the  Coronation  Year  Courts  of  191 1 
are  suggestive  of  the  panoply  with  which  she 
was  now,  on  state  occasions,  arrayed.  For  the 
second  Court,  May  tenth,  the  entry  reads, 
"White  &  gold  broche  silk  gown.  Train  of 
white  satin  embroidered  silver  &  gold.  Jewels: 
diamond  crown,  rows  of  diamonds  forming 
collar,  with  large  necklace  under,  lesser  South 
African  Stars,  the  Koh-i-noor,  Star  of  Africa. 
Orders:  the  Garter,  two  family  orders,  &  the 
Crown  of  India."  For  the  fourth  and  last 
Court  of  that  season.  Queen 
Mary  wore  a  "gown  of  cloth 
of  silver  with  rich  embroi- 
dered overdress  of  trellis  de- 
sign, wrought  in  pearls  and 
floss  silk.  Train  of  silver 
tissue  &  lace.  Pearl  and 
diamond  tiara,  City  collar 
between  rows  of  diamonds, 
four  rows  of  Crown  pearls, 
diamond  stomacher  and 
brooches.  Orders :  the  Garter,  two  family  and 
Crown  of  India." 

We  may  here  note  a  fact  often  overlooked 
by  those  who  commented  on  Queen  Mary's 
"stylization,"  and  praised  her  for  never  having 
altered  her  appearance — the  toque,  the  coif- 
fure, the  parasol — for  twenty-five  years.  This 
fact  concerns  the  influence  of  her  husband 
King  George  upon  his  wife's  way  of  dressing. 

In  1905  the  king,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
replied  to  a  letter  in  which  Princess  May  com- 
plained of  the  tiring  business  of  choosing 
dresses:  "T  am  sure  you  have  chosen  some 
pretty  ones  &  I  generally  approve  of  them,  I 
mean  the  stuff,  but  not  always  the  fashions 
which  these  stupid  dress  makers  always  will 
make  even  when  you  tell  them  not  to."  Left  to 
herself.  Queen  Mary  would  certainly  have  fol- 
lowed the  current  fashions,  in  a  modified  and 
dignified  form,  but  King  George's  conserva- 
tism forbade  this.  Once  or  twice,  after  the 
First  World  War,  the  queen  attempted  to  wear 
wide-brimmed  hats  in  the  summer;  this  found 
no  favor  with  the  king. 

"1  so  understand  your  disliking  the  change 
of  abode,"  the  old  Grand  Duchess  of  Meck- 


Mannert  are  the  happy 
ways  of  doin9  things. 

EMERSON 


lenburg-Strelitz  wrote  to  her  niece  Queer] 
Mary  in  December,  1910,  "your  saying  'here 
one  can  never  find  anyone'  so  well  describesi 
the  discomfort  of  the  bigger  Palace." 

"The  bigger  Palace"  was  Buckingham  Pal-i 
ace,  in  which  Queen  Mary  took  up  residence 
in  temporary  quarters  in  December,  1910,  foui 
days  before  the  king.  "Oh!  how  I  regret  out 
dear  beloved  Marl.  Hse,"  she  wrote  to  him, 
"the  most  perfect  of  all  houses  &  so  compact 
Here  everything  is  so  straggly,  such  distances 
to  go  &  so  fatiguing.  But  I  ought  not  to 
grumble  for  they  have  been  very  anxious  to 
make  me  as  comfortable  as  possible  &  these 
rooms  are  very  nice  &  I  have  a  good  many  oi 
my  own  things  round  me." 

"I  am  sure  the  rooms  are  very  comfortable, 
the  distances  are  great  but  it  is  good  exercise 
for  you  as  you  never  waU( 
a  yard  in  London,"  the 
king  replied. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to 
use  the  word  "rambling"  to' 
describe  a  large  building| 
symmetrically  constructed; 
round  three  sides  of  an  in-| 
ner  courtyard;  yet  this  isj| 
indeed  the  effect  made  by' 
the  interior  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  with  its  innumerable  narrow  passage- 
ways, its  vast  somber  Throne  Room,  its  ball- 
room, its  various  dining  rooms,  its  great  picture 
galleries  alternating  with  nests  of  small  sitting 
rooms  and  bedrooms,  its  landings  and  stair- 
cases, and  its  acres  of  red  carpeting.  Bought  b> 
George  III  in  1762,  it  was  never  occupied  by 
any  sovereign  until  Queen  Victoria.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  King  Edward  VII,  would 
refer  to  his  mother's  London  palace  as  "the 
Mausoleum."  As  soon  as  he  himself  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  he  ordered  Buckingham  Palac : 
renovated,  and  also  sanctioned  plans  to  wideii 
the  Mall  and  make  it  into  what  his  daughte--- 
in-law  termed  "a  fine  wide  carriage  road  going 
straight  to  the  entry  gate  of  the  Palace." 

The  first  Opening  of  Parliament  by  King 
George  V  took  place  on  February  6,  191 1.  "I 
must  say,"  the  new  king  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"that  I  think  opening  Parliament  the  most 
terrible  ordeal  I  have  ever  gone  through.  .  . . 
The  House  of  Lords  was  crammed  with  peo- 
ple &  so  many  I  knew  which  made  it  worse. 
We  were  afterwards  photographed  by  Downey 
in  the  robing  room.  ...  I  got  your  dear  tele-' 
gram  just  as  we  were  getting  into  the  coach 
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which  is  not  uncomfortable  but  very  high.  The 
cream  coloured  horses  were  rather  unruly  & 
the  leaders  shied  right  across  the  street  every 
time  they  came  to  a  band." 

"The  opening  of  parliament,"  Queen  Mary 
told  her  Aunt  Augusta,  "went  off  well.  ...  It 
was  a  great  ordeal  for  us  &  rather  nervous 
work  but  we  got  thro'  it  all  right  &  G's  speech 
was  not  so  bad  I  think.  .  .  .  What  I  liked  best 
was  wearing  Grandmama's  crown  &  the  rib- 
bon star  &  badge  of  the  Garter!  I  know  you 
will  understand  what  /  felt." 

As  Coronation  Day  drew  nearer,  the  tempo 
of  life  inside  Buckingham  Palace  mounted. 
One  of  the  major  problems  concerned  the 
housing  and  entertainment  of  those  foreign 
royalties  who  had  declared  their  wish  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony.  "The  amount  of  Guests  of 
all  kinds  who  have  announced  themselves  is 
quite  overwhelming,  all  George's  first  cousins 
of  all  nationalities  have  asked  to  come,  it  will 
be  a  motley  gathering,"  Queen  Mary  wrote  to 
her  Aunt  Augusta. 

To  Queen  Mary's  intense  regret,  the  grand 
duchess,  now  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  felt  un- 
able to  face  the  journey.  Instead  of  appearing 
in  person,  she  wrote  her  niece  letter  after  letter 
of  inquiries,  to  all  of  which  Queen  Mary  some- 
how found  time  to  send  replies.  Why  were  the 
princesses"  mantles  to  be  violet  instead  of  the 
traditional  blue?  Because  Aunt  Alix  had  se- 
lected violet  for  them  at  her  coronation,  and 
as  this  was  only  nine  years  back  the  princesses 
wished  to  economize  by  using  their  mantles 
again.  Why  was  Queen  Mary's  train  to  be 
borne  by  six  earls'  daughters?  Because  Queen 
Mary  had  checked  up  on  precedents:  "You 
ask  about  Earl's  daughters  instead  of  pages  to 
hold  my  train.  On  looking  thro'  the  old  rec- 
ords they  found  that  hitherto  all  Quccn-Con- 
soiis  had  6  Earl's  daughters  to  carry  their 
trains  &  no  one  seems  to  know  why  Mother- 
dear  had  pages.  ...  As  you  know  I  am  a  great 
advocate  of  Precedent  so  I  said  I  wid  choose 
Ladies  &  I  have  found  6  very  pretty  girls  who 
will  match."  Why  was  Roscnkavalicr  to  be 


given  at  the  gala  opera?— "I  hope,"  the  grand 
duchess  added,  "this  novelty  will  not  be  se- 
lected for  the  Gala  Performance,  for  it  is  the 
most  improper  Opera,  in  existence,  even  the 
male  singers  declared  their  horror  at  having  to 
sing  such  words,  and  the  females  were  more 
than  scandalised !"  The  answer  to  this  question 
was  simply  that  "it  is  not  true  that  'Rosen 
Cavalier'  has  been  chosen  for  the  Gala 
Opera." 

During  these  weeks  the  king  and  queen  were 
exposed  to  a  hailstorm  of  queries  needing  im- 
mediate decisions.  Even  the  nearest  members 
of  their  own  family  did  not  spare  them. 
"Mama  came  here  to  tea,"  Queen  Mary  wrote 
to  King  George  in  June,  1911,  "&  says  Louise 


The  world  is  a  wheel,  and  it  will  all 
come  round  right.  Disraeli 


is  so  hurt  her  girls  cannot  wear  Princesses 
robes.  Mama  quite  sees  the  difficulty  but 
thinks  they  ought  to  wear  trains  &  each  have 
a  young  lady  to  carry  them.  What  do  you 
think?" 

"With  regard  to  Louise's  two  girls,"  the 
king  replied,  "I  can't  help  it  if  she  is  hurt  at 
their  not  wearing  robes,  but  it  would  not  be 
right.  Certainly  they  can  have  trains,  which 
can  be  carried  by  young  Ladies,  if  the  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  girls  did  last  time  &  are  going  to 
again  now.  .  . .  What  a  lot  of  trouble  everyone 
seems  to  give.  Why  doesn't  she  come  &  ask  me 
herself  if  she  wants  all  these  things?" 

Up  until  the  very  eve  of  Coronation  Day, 
the  king  and  queen  were  receiving  deputations, 
meeting  foreign  royalties,  giving  "family 
luncheons"  and  huge  banquets.  On  June 
twenty-first,  the  day  before  Coronation  Day, 
they  went  to  the  International  Horse  Show  at 
Olympia.  "Received  a  wonderful  ovation  from 
crowds  of  People,"  Queen  Mary  records  in  her 


diary.  "Home  by  5.30.  Mossy  and  Fischy, 
George  &  Marie  of  Greece,  &  Jutta  and 
Danilo  of  Montenegro  came  to  tea." 

That  night  the  king  and  queen  dined  alone 
with  their  two  eldest  sons  and  went  early  to 
bed. 

Some  days  after  the  coronation  ceremony. 
Queen  Mary  wrote  a  long  letter  about  it  to  her 
Aunt  Augusta.  "You  may  imagine  what  an  in- 
tense relief  it  is  to  us  that  the  great  and  solemn 
Ceremony  of  Thursday  is  well  over,"  a  part  of 
this  letter  reads,  "for  it  was  an  awful  ordeal  for 
us  both  especially  as  we  felt  it  all  so  deeply  and 
taking  so  great  a  responsibility  on  our  shoul- 
ders— To  me  who  love  tradition  &  the  past, 
&  who  am  English  from  top  to  toe,  the 
service  was  a  very  real  solemn  thing  &  ap- 
pealed to  my  feelings  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press— Everything  was  most  perfectly  &  rev- 
erently done — The  foreigners  seemed  much 
impressed  &  were  most  nice  &  feeling.  .  .  .  Ev- 
eryone regretted  yr  enforced  absence  &  no  one 
more  than  I  did  but  you  wld  have  found  it 
most  agitating — I  never  ceased  thinking  of  you 
the  whole  time — " 

Soon  after  his  accession  the  king  decided  to 
create  his  son  Prince  of  Wales  on  June  23, 
1910,  the  young  prince's  sixteenth  birthday 
and  the  day  selected  for  his  confirmation.  "I 
cannot  help  feeling  sorry,"  wrote  Queen  Mary, 
"that  my  poor  child  of  16  should  already  be  in 
the  position  he  occupies,  without  being  older 
&  having  more  preparation,  still  as  you  know 
we  have  done  our  best  for  him  &  we  can  only 
hope  &  pray  we  may  have  succeeded  &  that  he 
will  ever  uphold  the  honour  and  traditions  of 
our  house." 

The  following  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  it 
was  in  Garter  robes  that  he  did  homage  to  his 
father  at  the  coronation.  In  July  of  Coronation 
Year,  the  king  and  queen,  returning  from  a 
state  visit  to  Ireland,  went  to  Carnarvon 
Castle.  Here,  within  the  ruined  battlements. 
King  George  V  presented  his  eldest  son  to 
the  people  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  in  a 


ceremony  which  "had  been  allowed  to  lapse 
for  centuries"  and  which  was  now  revived  at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

In  his  memoirs  the  Duke  of  Windsor  has 
described  this  Welsh  occasion.  He  has  recalled 
how  deeply  he  resented  the  "fantastic  cos- 
tume" designed  for  it,  which  consisted  of  white 
satin  breeches  and  a  mantle  and  surcoat  of 
purple  velvet  edged  with  ermine.  He  was 
afraid  of  what  his  naval  friends  at  Dart- 
mouth—where he  had  been  training  as  a  naval 
cadet  since  1907 — would  think  of  him.  "There 
was  a  family  blow-up  that  night,"  he  writes, 
"but  in  the  end  my  mother,  as  always, 
smoothed  things  over." 

King  George,  in  consultation  with  Queen 
Mary,  had  decided  that  a  complete  change 
must  now  be  made  in  the  education  of  his  eld- 
est son.  For  four  years  Prince  Edward  had  led 
a  happy  and  comparatively  carefree  life  at 
Dartmouth,  receiving  the  same  specialized 
training  which  his  father  had  received  before 
him.  This  training  was  designed  to  equip  a 
youth  as  a  first-rate  British  naval  officer,  but  it 
was  not  especially  relevant  to  the  duties  of  a 
prince  destined  to  become  King  of  England. 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  tutor,  Mr.  Hansell,  per- 
suaded the  king  that  the  prince  should  go  up 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  between  the 
Oxford  terms,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  spend  some  weeks  in  France 
to  improve  his  French,  and  a  longer  period 
in  Germany  to  improve  his  German. 

This  Continental  project  was  seemingly 
Queen  Mary's  own  idea:  she  herself  wrote  to 
ask  her  Aunt  Augusta  whether  "David"  could 
come  to  stay  at  Strelitz  for  most  of  the  three 
months  he  was  to  spend  in  Germany.  The  old 
grand  duchess  understood  young  people  better 
than  did  her  niece.  "Will  he  not  be  awfully 
bored  in  this  small  place,  his  Gentlemen  the 
same,  there  being  no  sports,  nor  Games  of 
any  kind,  such  as  they  are  all  accustomed  to," 
she  wisely  inquired. 

"There  would  be  no  question  as  to  his 
being  bored  (or  the  gentlemen  either),"  Queen 
Mary  promptly  answered,  "he  is  quite  a  con- 
tented person  &  never  rushes  about  after 
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and  moistness  to  your  cakes,  pastries, 
and  other  baked  goods.  And  in  salad 
dressings  its  fresh,  light  touch  lets  all 
the  flavor  of  the  seasonings 
come  through  clearly. 
Discover  the  Light  Touch  of  Kraft 
Oil  today.  It's  in  this  new  bottle. 
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musement."  Queen  Mary  was  still  laboring 
nder  that  not-infrequent  parental  delusion 
'hich  leads  mothers  and  fathers  to  fancy  that 
leir  children  share  their  own  tastes.  Since  she 
ated  "rushing  about"  she  assumed  that  her 
Idest  son  felt  the  same.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
i  'rince  of  Wales  did  find  the  atmosphere  of  the 
!ourt  at  Neu  Strelitz  dull  and  constricting.  "I 
egan,"  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  "to  invent 
I  lausible  excuses  for  going  to  Berlin,  a  gay 
{ ity  in  those  pre-war  days.  There  I  had  my  first 
iste  of  night  life." 
Queen  Mary  watched  the  course  of  her  eld- 
st  son's  Oxford  studies  with  a  grave  atten- 
on.  "The  various  tutors  give  good  reports  as 
3  his  work,"  she  wrote,  "but  he  must  read 
lore  &  think  more  for  himself  which  is  most 
ecessary  in  his  position."  The  difficulties, 
nd  indeed  the  potential  dangers,  of  her  son's 
osition  caused  Queen  Mary  a  good  deal  of 
I  nxiety. 

'  One  of  the  few  persons  in  whom  she  con- 
'  ded  on  this  subject  was  her  old  friend  Lord 
sher.  "The  queen  walked  me  up  and  down 
le  river  for  nearly  two  hours,"  he  wrote  in 
is  journal,  of  a  visit  to  Balmoral  in  Septem- 
er.  1912,  "talking  over  every  conceivable  de- 
lil  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  character,  educa- 
on,  temptations,  etc.  etc.  I  have  promised  to 
rile  her  some  notes  on  I'Education  d'un 
'liiicc."  As  we  have  earlier  observed.  Queen 
lary's  affection  for  her  children  was  always 
lingled  with  apprehension  and  surprise. 
Two  years  at  Oxford,  several  months  in 
ranee  and  Germany  were  thus  expected  to 
1!  the  gaps  left  by  his  Dartmouth  training  in 
le  Prince  of  Wales's  general  education.  So  de- 
;rmined  were  his  parents  and  Mr.  Hansell 
lat  no  time  was  to  be  lost  that  they  inflicted 
poll  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  one  of  the 
rst  great  disappointments  of  his  life:  they 
ecided  that  he  should  not  accompany  them  to 
idla  for  the  spectacular  Coronation  Durbar 
t  Delhi  in  the  winter  of  191 1-12. 

derived  from  the  Persian  noun  darhar,  the 
ndian  word  "durbar"  has  always  had  a  dou- 
le  meaning.  It  usually  signifies  a  consultative 
iceting  of  chieftains  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ig  administrative  decisions;  its  secondary  sig- 
ilication  is  a  ceremonial  gathering  to  pay 
omage.  It  was  in  this  latter  sense  that  the 
ord  was  used  to  designate  the  three  Imperial 
)Lirbars  held  at  the  ancient  city  of  Delhi  dur- 
ig  the  brief  period  of  history  in  which  Great 
iritain  possessed  and  ruled  her  Indian  Empire. 
The  Delhi  Durbar  of  1911  was  of  great 
sychological  importance,  less  for  the  effect 
hich  it  had  upon  Queen  Mary  than  for  its 
ffect  upon  the  king.  King  George  V  returned 
"om  India  in  1912  with  a  new  self-confidence, 
nd  a  new  conception  of  his  position  as  king- 
mperor. 

It  was  King  George  himself  who  had  sug- 
ested  that  he  should  go  out  to  India  to  hold 
is  Coronation  Durbar  in  person.  When  he 
ad  first  broached  the  subject  to  the  Prime 
Minister  it  aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  the 
Tabinet.  But  the  king  would  not  be  de- 
eded: his  experiences  injridia  in  1905  had 
oiivinced  him  that  bureaucratic  government 
/as  unsuited  to  India,  and  he  hoped  by  his 
lersonal  appearance  at  Delhi  to  strengthen 
nd  re-emphasize  the  powers  of  the  hereditary 
rinces  and  ruling  chiefs,  whom  he  persisted  in 
egarding  as  beneficent  and  paternal  influ- 
nces.  In  the  end  the  Cabinet  gave  way,  and 
reparations  for  the  Durbar  commenced  in 
.ondon  and  in  India. 

Once  the  decision  for  the  king-emperor,  ac- 
ompanied  by  the  queen-empress — for  Queen 
/lary  had  soon  scotched  a  plan  to  leave  her 
t  home  in  England — to  go  to  India  had  been 
iken,  a  litter  of  fresh  problems  raised  their 
e  ids.  First  of  all,  what  was  the  king-emperor 
0  do  aX  Delhi  once  he  got  there?  Was  he  to  be 
rowned  at  a  second  coronation  ceremony? 
Vas  he  to  crown  himself? 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  king-emperor 
I'ould  enter  the  arena  already  crowned,  with 
he  queen-empress,  wearing  her  "best  diadem" 
in  top  of  a  crimson  velvet  cap  of  maintenance, 
t  his  side.  So  far,  so  good;  until  it  was  dis- 
overed  that  it  was  illegal  to  take  any  part  of 
he  regalia,  let  alone  the  crown  itself,  out  of  the 
ealm.  The  result  of  all  these  discussions  was  a 
ompromise:  a  new  Indian  crown  was  con- 
tructed,  taken  out  to  India,  placed  on  the 


king's  head  in  private  in  his  tent  and  publicly 
worn  by  him  throughout  the  Durbar  cere- 
monies. It  was  a  noble  but  not  a  light  crown. 
"Rather  tired  after  wearing  the  Crown  for  3^4 
hours,"  the  King  wrote  in  his  diary  for  De- 
cember 12,  1911,  "it  hurt  my  head,  as  it  is 
pretty  heavy."  The  Crown  of  India  was  then 
brought  back  to  London  and  placed  in  the 
Jewel  House  of  the  Tower,  where  it  may  be 
seen  today. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  the  entry  into 
Delhi,  which  was  to  take  place  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  gate  used  in  older  days 
by  the  Mogul  emperors.  This  was  not  to  be  an 
elephant  procession;  but  would  not  the  Indian 


crowds  expect  that  at  least  the  king-emperor 
and  the  queen-empress  should  pass  through 
their  midst  aloft  upon  bejeweled  elephants? 
Lord  Curzon  had  ridden  an  elephant  at  the 
Durbar  of  1903;  but  the  present  king  was 
determined  that  the  Durbar  of  1911  should 
be  more  popular  in  character  and  declared 
that  he  would  enter  Delhi  on  horseback.  In 
the  event,  he  was  so  obscured  by  the  cluster 
of  equerries  and  high  officials  also  riding 
horses  that,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  field 
marshal  and  wearing  a  topee,  the  king- 
emperor  passed  unnoticed  through  the  crowds. 
Queen  Mary  followed  behind  him,  in  the  first 
carriage  of  the  procession. 


Many  other  details  of  the  visit  to  India 
proved  teasing  to  those  trying  to  organize  it. 
The  king  was  determined  on  getting  in  as  much 
tiger  shooting  as  he  could,  for  the  sport  of 
shooting  held  him  with  what  Crewe  once 
called  "an  unholy  fascination."  The  trouble 
here  was  that  the  king,  having  refused  to  visit 
the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
time,  wished  instead  to  set  off  600  miles  from 
Delhi  for  a  week's  shooting.  Crewe  felt  that 
this  would  "give  an  air  of  flippancy  to  the 
tour"  and  ill  accord  with  the  king-emperor's 
role  in  India  as  "a  semi-divine  figure."  Also,  if 
the  king-emperor  went  shooting,  what  was  to 
happen  to  the  queen-empress? 


M/ss  rL.Uf=f=y'  F^IGE  says . 

DELICIOUS  ! 
^  VERSATILE, 
^  NUTRITIOUS! 


IS 
VOUR 
MOST  USEFUL 
FOOD!" 


RICE  MAKES  EASY  FAMILY  MEALS.  And  in  minutes,  too! 
Just  follow  the  directions  on  the  package.  Why,  you  don't  even 
have  to  wash  it!  Today's  high  quality  rice  is  grown  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  carefully  prepared  so  it's  all  ready  to  go.  Smart  thought 
for  a  busy  day:  Serve  hot  fluffy  rice,  topped  with  your  favorite 
sauce  or  gravy. 


RICE  MAKES  SCRUMPTIOUS  HOLIDAY 
FARE.  Beautiful  to  see  and  wonderful  eating,  this 
Christmas  Bell  Fluff:  Soften  envelope  unflavored 
gelatin  in  water;  add  1  slightly  beaten  egg,  'A  c. 
sugar,  Vi  c.  milk.  Stir  in  2  c.  cooked  rice  (cooked  in 
milk).  Cook  and  stir  till  mixture  coats  spoon.  Chill 
till  syrupy.  Fold  in  1  tsp.  flavoring,  1  c.  heavy 
cream,  whipped,  and  Vi  c.  drained  crushed  pine- 
apple. Chill  till  set  in  5-cup  mold.  Unmold  and  keep 
chilled.  Decorate  with  candies  and  sweetened 
whipped  cream.  Serves  6  to  8. 


RICE  CAN  BE  SERVED  IN  COUNTLESS  WAYS.  And  in 

such  unusual,  tasty,  compliment-catching  ways!  For  instance, 
Rice  Potpourri:  Saute  V*  c.  each  chopped  onion  and  green 
pepper  in  2  T.  butter.  Mix  with  3  c.  cooked  rice  (cooked  in  con- 
somm6),  1  c.  seedless  raisins,  Vi  c.  each  chopped  pecans  and 
pimiento.  Pack  hot  mixture  into  buttered  molds.  Unmold  and 
serve  with  poultry  or  meat.  Makes  6  small  molds. 
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Make  a  friend  of  rice,  starting  today.  Let  it  serve 
'RICE  y^"^  well— thriftily,  nutritiously  and  often. 
[industry     Remember .  .  .  rice  is  your  most  useful  food. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNai 


This  last  conundrum  was  quickly  solved,  for 
Queen  Mary  was  never  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
dispose  of  her  time;  she  announced  that  she 
would  very  much  like  to  go  to  Agra  to  have 
another  quiet  look  at  the  Taj  Mahal  and  at 
Itimad-ud-daula's  tomb,  and  that  she  pro- 
posed to  spend  Christmas  week  investigating 
the  remote  and  pristine  native  states  of  Bundi 
and  Kotah. 

The  Medina,  with  its  attendant  cruisers, 
reached  the  shores  of  India  on  the  second  of 
December,  a  Saturday.  Anchor  was  dropped 
two  miles  off  the  flat  coastline  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  above  the 


palm  trees  on  Malabar  Point.  Soon  the  vice- 
roy, the  governor  of  Bombay  and  other  high 
officials  came  aboard  the  ship  to  welcome  the 
king-emperor  to  his  Indian  Empire.  They  re- 
turned to  the  shore,  there  to  await  the  landing 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 

In  dead  calm  and  suffocating  heat  the  king- 
emperor  and  his  consort  crossed  the  water, 
which  shone  like  burnished  brass.  They  set 
foot  on  Indian  soil  to  the  sound  of  a  salute  of 
101  guns.  King  George  was  wearing  the  white 
uniform  of  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
ribbon  and  star  of  the  Star  of  India.  Queen 
Mary  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  yellow  flowered 
chiffon,  slashed  by  the  brilliant  blue  of  the 


"Handy  Ham" adds  a  festive  touch 
to  this  holiday  "  snow  cap  "spread 

It's  the  "pleasure  island"  on  any  party  buffet.  You  can  make  it 
ahead  and  serve  when  the  merry  makers  arrive. 

SNOW  CAP  SPREAD  Combine  2  Family  Size  (4' 2  oz.)  cans  underwood 
DEVILED  HAM  with  1  tablespoon  minced  onion  (or  1  Vi  teaspoons  instant 
MINCED  ONION)  and  mound  on  your  prettiest  plate.  "Frost"  with  a 
blend  of  8  oz.  package  cream  cheese,  34  cup  souR  cream  (or  milk) 
and  lYi  teaspoons  sharp  MUSTARD, 

For  the  holidays  put  Underwood  Deviled  Ham  in  your  pantry. 


MADE  FROM  WHOLE  HAMS 

finely  ground  and  delicately  sea- 
soned according  to  a  secret  for- 
mula. Gives  you  a  wonderful 
can't -be -copied  flavor  you  get 
only  in  Underwood  Deviled 
Ham. 


FOR   FREE  PARTY  RECIPES  WRITE:   ANHE   UNDERWOOD.    DEPT.  7X.  RED  DEVIL  LANE,  WATERTOWN   72.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Garter  ribbon.  She  also  wore  the  King's  Order 
and  the  Star  of  India.  On  her  head  was  a 
platelike  hat  of  straw,  heaped  high  with  arti- 
ficial roses  to  match  her  dress. 

After  four  days  in  Bombay  the  king  and 
queen  set  oflT  in  the  imperial  train  for  Delhi, 
past  bedecked  wayside  stations  smothered  in 
brilliant  bougainvillaea  and  crowded  with 
spectators,  past  neem  trees  about  which  the 
green  parakeets  darted  and  flashed.  The  offi- 
cial entry  into  Delhi  through  the  Gate  of  the 
Elephants  was  equally  exciting.  "'Splendid 
picturesque  reception,"  Queen  Mary  wrote  to 
Strelitz.  ".  .  .  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  this 
morning,  George  rode  and  I  followed  in  a  car- 
riage with  the  mistress  of  the  robes  &  Lord 
Durham — Very  grand  &  I  felt  proud  to  take 
part  in  so  interesting  &  historical  an  event, 
just  the  kind  of  thing  which  appeals  to  my 
feelings  of  tradition —  You  will  understand." 

The  Durbar  of  December  twelfth  took  place 
upon  the  plains  by  the  Jumna,  inside  two  con- 
centric amphitheaters — the  larger  one  con- 
structed to  hold  100,000  spectators,  the  smaller 
one  to  accommodate  the  princes,  rulers  and 
notables  of  the  Indian  Empire.  In  the  very 
center  of  all  was  a  dais  200  feet  across,  sur- 
mounted by  a  series  of  smaller  marble  plat- 
forms; on  the  topmost  of  these,  two  thrones  of 
solid  silver  encased  with  gold  stood  waiting 
upon  a  cloth-of-gold  carpet  and  beneath  a 
golden  cupola  68  feet  from  the  ground.  A 
crimson-carpeted  causeway  led  from  this 
pavilion  to  a  smaller  one,  used  in  the  homage 
ceremony. 

Fifty  thousand  troops  paraded  in  the  arena 
on  the  morning  of  the  Durbar.  The  massed 
bands  numbered  more  than  1600  instrumen- 
talists, but,  since  loud-speakers  had  not  then 
been  invented,  the  watching  crowds  heard 
little  and  for  them  the  Durbar  ceremony  "had 
to  be  one  of  sight  rather  than  of  coherent 
sound." 

The  strange  beauty  of  the  amphitheater, 
the  superbly  timed  ceremonial,  the  symbols  of 
empire  held  behind  the  throne — these  last  in- 
cluding maces  five  feet  high  with  ornamented 
motifs  of  the  lotus  flower,  the  king  cobra  and 
the  Tudor  crown — impressed  the  two  central 
figures  on  the  golden  dais  beneath  the  golden 
dome  fully  as  much  as  they  did  the  spectators. 
"The  Durbar  yesterday  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful &  beautiful  sight  I  have  ever  seen  &  one 
I  shall  remember  all  my  life,"  King  George  V 
wrote  to  his  mother.  "We  wore  our  robes  &  I 
the  new  crown  made  for  the  occasion.  May 
had  her  best  tiara  on.  ...  I  can  only  say  it  was 
most  magnificent,  the  clothes  &  colours  were 
marvellous." 

At  the  Durbar,  Queen  Mary  had  worn  the 
fine  jewels  given  her  by  the  ladies  of  India,  but 
her  chief  adornment  had  been  the  famous 
emeralds  which  had  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother, the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  "Mama's 
Emeralds  appearing  there  amused  and  pleases 
me,"  wrote  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's  sur- 
viving daughter,  the  old  Augusta  Strelitz. 
"What  would  she  have  said  to  her  Grand- 
child's Imperial  glory?  in  which  I  so  rejoice!" 

I  parted  from  George  on  Sat.  16th  after  our 
wonderful  10  days  at  Delhi,"  Queen  Mary 
wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta  from  Jaipur  on 
December  20,  1911,  "he  went  to  Nepaul  to 
shoot  while  I  left  for  Agra  which  I  wanted  to 
see  again  &  for  a  tour  in  Rajputana.  I  had  a 
delightful  2  days  seeing  the  beautiful  Taj  again 
&  the  fine  old  Fort  built  in  the  Moghul  Em- 
perors' time  as  well  as  various  other  smaller 
places  I  wished  to  revisit — Then  I  came  on 
here  where  I  had  a  kind  welcome  from  the 
Maharajah  who  is  a  charming  old  gentleman 
but  who  does  not  speak  English." 

Queen  Mary  enjoyed  this  fortnight  on  her 
own  in  the  states  of  Rajputana.  She  spent 
Christmas  Day  at  Kotah.  The  next  day  she 
"motored  out  to  a  little  summer  palace  where 
a  quantity  of  crocodiles  live  in  a  tank.  A  man 
fed  them  with  pieces  of  meat.  We  had  tea  & 
returned  home."  There  was  also  a  mild  tiger- 
shooting  expedition  arranged  for  Queen 
Mary's  benefit:  'We  motored  to  a  little  build- 
ing close  to  the  jungle  &  went  in  Tam-jams  or 
palkis  to  the  niachans  into  one  of  which  I 
climbed  by  a  ladder  with  Ld  Shaftesbury, 
Evie  &  Venetia.  Wi  saw  a  bear,  a  nilghai,  & 
some  wild  boars  the  first  beat  &  heard  a  tiger 
behind  us.  The  2nd  beat  I  saw  the  tiger  beau- 


tifully 40  yards  away  coming  towards  us  but 
Lord  S.  had  his  back  to  him  &  could  not  get  a 
shot  as  he  bounded  away." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  described  how,  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  Queen  Mary  who  saw  the 
tiger  before  anyone  else  did  so.  She  was  sitting 
in  the  tree  hut,  knitting,  and  suddenly  re- 
marked, pointing  to  the  jungle  with  one  of  her 
knitting  needles,  "Look,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a 
tiger."  For  some  seconds,  on  the  principle 
perhaps  that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  the 
animal  stood  transfixed,  glaring  with  its  green 
eyes  at  Queen  Mary,  who  returned  the  steady 
gaze.  The  animal  then  disappeared  into  the 
undergrowth  before  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
time  to  take  aim. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  met  again  at 
Bankipore.  From  there  they  proceeded  to 
Calcutta,  which  Queen  Mary  called  "too 
European  for  my  taste  &  not  really  Indian  as 
the  other  places  I  have  visited  are."  A  week 
later  they  returned  to  Bombay,  and  on  Janu-, 
ary  tenth  they  set  sail  again  in  the  Medina  foi* 
the  homeward  journey. 

"Very  sorry  to  leave  dear  India,"  Queen 
Mary  wrote  in  her  diary,  "where  we  have  had 
such  a  wonderful  time." 

In  these  early  years  as  queen  consort  Queen 
Mary  was  much  aided  by  King  George's  con- 
fidence in  her,  even  though  this  confidence 
went  often  unexpressed.  In  several  senses  her 
life  upon  the  throne  was  easier  than  that  of  her 
mother-in-law  Queen  Alexandra  had  ever 
been,  for  Queen  Alexandra  had  found  herself 
as  much  frustrated  by  King  Edward's  jealousy 
for  his  royal  prerogatives  as  by  his  open  ad- 
miration for  other,  younger  women.  More- 
over, as  queen  dowager  "Motherdear"  had 
become  increasingly  retiring;  her  widowhood 
increased  her  natural  distaste  for  public  func- 
tions and  much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  her 
beloved  Copenhagen,  or  visiting  her  daughter 
Queen  Maud  of  Norway.  Queen  Alexandra 
had  never  been  an  adept  at  planning  her  life, 
and  once  King  Edward  was  dead  she  felt  lost 
and  lonely.  "It  is  very  sad  seeing  her  like  this 
so  'hopeless  &  helpless'  &  one  feels  so  sorry 
for  her,"  Queen  Mary  had  written  sympa- 
thetically of  her  mother-in-law  in  the  spring  of 
191 1,  when  King  Edward  VII  had  been  one 
year  dead. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  1914, 
King  George  V  received  the  news  of  the  mur- 
der by  a  Serbian  student  at  Sarajevo  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  mor- 
ganatic wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg. 
"The  significance  of  the  crime,"  John  Gore 
has  pointed  out,  "did  not  instantly  strike  him 
or  the  Government  and  the  nation,  though  it 
was  otherwise  with  many  of  the  European 
Embassies  in  London.  Of  the  British  press 
only  two  dailies  recognized  the  assassination 
as  the  match  of  Fate  which  would  set  Europe 
ablaze." 

Four  weeks  later  the  real  implications  of  the 
Sarajevo  murders  had  become  more  sinisterly 
clear.  "The  news  from  Austria  &  Servia  sounds 
very  serious,"  Queen  Mary  noted  in  her  diary 
on  July  twenty-sixth,  and  "Austria  has  de- 
clared war  against  Servia!"  two  days  later. 
"God  grant  we  may  not  have  a  European 
War  thrust  upon  us,"  she  wrote  to  her  aunt, 
"&  for  such  a  stupid  reason  too,  no  I  don't 
mean  stupid,  but  to  have  to  go  to  war  on  ac- 
count of  tiresome  Servia  beggars  belief!"  This 
sentiment  of  incredulity  was  indeed  that  of  ' 
most  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  in  those 
midsummer  weeks  of  1914. 

The  throb  of  events  soon  quickened:  "War  • 
news  still  very  serious,"  Queen  Mary's  diary  ' 
records  for  July  twenty-ninth;  "War  news  _ 
very  grave"  two  days  later;  "G.  received 
any  number  of  telegrams  with  War  news  which 
were  not  satisfactory"  on  August  first;  and, 
on  August  second: 

"War  news  very  bad.  Germany  has  declared, 
war  on  Russia — and  will  probably  attack 
France — Louise  &  Maudie,  Dolly  &  Alge 
came  to  see  us.  Walked  with  G.  in  the  gar- 
den— After  dinner  a  large  crowd  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Palace  &  sang  'God  Save  the 
King'  and  we  went  on  the  balcony  &  had  a 
very  good  reception — The  Govt  has  not  yet 
decided  what  our  action  is  to  be." 

The  next  evening  the  king  and  queen  were 
again  called  out  onto  the  balcony.  They 
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responded  three  times.  By  the  evening  of  the 
I  following  day  England  was  already  at  war. 

Buckingham  Palace  was  soon  put  on  an 
austerity  footing.  Members  of  the  household- 
three  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  very  first 

j  weeks  of  the  war — had  volunteered,  as  had, 
too,  many  of  the  domestic  staff.  Carriage 

'  horses  were  sent  from  the  royal  stables  to  do 
ambulance  work,  and  royal  carriages  em- 
ployed to  convey  wounded  men  from  the 
railway  stations.  A  plan  to  turn  the  palace 

'  itself  into  a  hospital  was  rejected  when  it  was 

•  found  that  the  building  was  too  old-fashioned 
and  inconvenient  for  such  a  purpose.  As  win- 
ter drew  in,  more  and  more  women  in  deep 

!  mourning  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  about  the 
London  streets.  One  bereaved  mother  asked 
the  queen,  through  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  if  she 

'  would  not  take  the  lead  in  discouraging  the 

'  wearing  of  full  mourning  in  favor  of  a  simple 
purple  arm  band.  The  queen,  who  disliked 

■  mourning  intensely,  replied  that  this  was  a 
personal  matter  which  each  lady  must  decide 

'  for  herself,  and  that  for  her  to  make  a  public 
'statement  about  it  might  constitute  "inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject." 

At  the  end  of  November,  1914,  the  king 
'  paid  the  first  of  his  visits  to  the  front.  Queen 

■  Mary  would  have  liked  to  go  too. 

"My  own  darling  Georgie  dear,"  she  wrote 
on  November  twenty-ninth,  "I  felt  very  sad  at 
seeing  you  go  today  on  your  important  mis- 
sion, without  me,  for  all  these  years  I  have 
thank  God  been  able  to  accompany  you  on  all 
important  journeys  during  our  married  life, 
so  I  feel  it  rather  having  to  stay  at  home.  I 


She  was  net  a  woman  of  many  words; 
for  unlike  people  In  general,  she 
proportioned  them  to  the  number  of 
her  Ideas.  jane  austen 

Sense  and  Sensibility 


think  you  were  quite  right  to  go  and  it  will  be 
such  a  help  &  encouragement  to  officers  &  men 
in  their  arduous  work.  . .  God  bless  and  pro- 
tect you  my  own  darling  Georgie  dear  ever 
your  very  loving  wife— May." 

As  always  whenever  they  were  separated 
from  each  other,  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  exchanged  letters  daily.  He  wrote  to  tell 
her  of  his  tours  of  hospitals  at  Boulogne,  of 
clearing  stations  and  hospital  ships,  and  of  his 
inspections  of  newly  arrived  contingents  of 
empire  troops. 

In  retrospect  these  four  years  of  war  seem, 
as  it  were,  a  climatic  unit— a  single  long  dark 
winter  over  Europe,  made  lurid  by  the  burst- 
ing of  shells  and  the  roar  of  gunfire,  and 
drenched  in  a  warm,  steady  downpour  of 
young  human  blood.  It  was  the  fate  of  King 
George,  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  pacific 
men  who  ever  lived,  and  of  Queen  Mary,  with 
her  hatred  of  suffering  aod  Jier  inherent  dread 
at, the  sight  of  illness  or  of  the  maimed,  to 
shepherd  their  subjects  through  this  appar- 
ently unending  season  when  Death  was  stalk- 
ing the  continent  of  Europe  in  forms  more  hor- 
rible than  any  conceived  of  by  Holbein  or  by 
Dvirer,  producing  dispassionately  the  holo- 
causts of  the  Somme  or  the  Kindermord  von 
Ypern. 

King  George  V  went  again  to  France  in 
October,  1915,  a  month  of  bitter  cold,  with 
occasional  sunny  interludes.  In  her  letters  to 
him.  Queen  Mary  described  her  day-to-day 
life:  "I  motored  with  Mabell  Airlie  to  Rich- 
mond Park  where  we  had  an  hour's  delightful 
walk^  the  lights  and  shades  were  so  beautiful 
on  the  turning  leaves";  or  "Today  I  visited 
some  workrooms  in  Chelsea  where  a  quantity 
of  ladies  are  making  hospital  requisites  for  my 
Guild" ;  or  she  would  write  of  the  success  of  a 
charity  matinee  at  the  Empire  Theater,  or  of 
the  condition  of  Uncle  Christian  Holstein, 
who  was  ill,  or  of  how  Queen  Alexandra— 
"in  very  good  spirits  and  very  talkative" — 
had  just  been  to  lunch  with  her. 

It  was  on  returning  from  tea  with  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Princess  Victoria  at  Marlbor- 
ough House  on  October  twenty-eighth  that 


the  queen  got  the  first  news  of  King  George's 
accident,  the  gravity  of  which — much  min- 
imized in  the  public  bulletins— was  at  first  con- 
cealed from  Queen  Mary  to  allay  her  fears. 
"Bigge  met  me  with  the  news  that  George  had 
had  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  France  &  tho' 
luckily  not  badly  hurt  he  was  much  shaken  & 
the  Drs  Sir  Anthony  Bowlby  &  Bertrand 
Dawson  advised  quiet  &  rest  for  a  week.  Too 
unlucky,"  she  noted  in  her  diary  for  October 
twenty-eighth.  On  the  next  day  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  over  from  France  to  tell  his 
mother  details  of  the  king's  condition.  "It  is  a 
great  mercy  nothing  is  broken  or  injured,"  the 
queen  wrote  to  her  Aunt  Augusta,  "for  it  was 


a  severe  fall,  the  horse  rolling  on  him  twice." 
The  king's  convalescence  pro\cd  lengthy  and 
extremely  painful,  for  further  ex^imination  on 
his  return  to  England  revealed  that  he  had 
sustained  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  this  accident.  King 
George  V,  who  had  never  been  a  robust  man, 
was  often  in  actual  pain.  This  pain  told  upon 
his  nerves  and  thus  upon  his  temper,  which 
had  always  been  irascible.  Although  he  lived 
another  twenty  years.  King  George's  family 
and  household,  and  to  some  extent  also  his  ad- 
visers, "realized,"  in  the  words  of  Sir  Harold 
Nicolson,  "that  he  was  never  quite  the  same 
man  again." 


Queen  Mary's  aunt.  Princess  Augusta 
Caroline,  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  had  been  born  early  in 
the  reign  of  her  paternal  uncle,  George  IV. 
Her  survival  into  the  midst  of  the  First  World 
War  seems  in  one  sense  miraculous ;  yet  for  the 
old  English  princess,  shut  away  in  the  Schloss 
at  Neu  Strelitz,  amid  the  sand  dunes  and  pine 
trees  of  the  north,  it  was  infinitely  sad. 

As  the  war  raged  on,  the  old  grand  duchess 
felt  ever  more  isolated ;  she  was  ringed  round 
by  the  flames  of  anti-British  propaganda,  and 
dependent  wholly  for  her  happiness  on  her 
correspondence  with  her  niece  Queen  Mary — 
which  was  maintained  throughout  the  war. 
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thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Sweden. 

In  the  winter  of  1916,  when  the  grand  duch- 
ess was  well  advanced  into  her  ninety-fifth 
year,  her  powers  began  to  fail.  She  took  to  her 
bed,  where  she  lay  for  a  month,  sleeping  much 
of  the  time,  but  for  the  rest  of  it  perfectly  lucid. 
Early  in  December  she  died  quietly,  sending 
from  her  deathbed  a  message  of  loyalty  to  King 
George  V,  and  uttering,  as  her  last  word,  the 
single  name:  "May." 

Queen  Mary  felt  her  Aunt  Augusta's  death 
with  a  grief  all  the  more  intense  because  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  queen  had  been 
able  to  give  her  heart  had  always  been  re- 
stricted by  the  limitations  of  an  unemotional 
nature.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  in  1897,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Streiitz  had  assumed  in  her 
niece's  life  a  truly  maternal  role.  Queen  Mary 
could  write  to  her  Aunt  Augusta  as  she  had 
written  to  few  people  in  her  life.  This  outlet,  so 
essential  to  someone  at  once  sensitive,  dis- 
creet and  not  overendowed  with  the  divine 
gift  of  self-expression,  was  now  blocked  by 
death. 

The  news  of  the  fate  of  the  king's  cousin. 
Tsar  Nicholas  H,  and  of  his  family  trickled 
through  to  England  slowly.  On  March  15, 
1917,  Queen  Mary  added  a  note  to  her  diary: 
"We  heard  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out 
in  Russia,  that  Nicky  had  abdicated  for  him- 
self and  his  son  &  that  Misha  had  been  named 
by  Nicky  as  Emperor  but  Misha  had  only  ac- 
cepted the  throne  on  condition  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Russian  people."  Two  days  afterward 
she  recorded  that  "Minny" — the  Grand 
Duchess  George  Michailovitch — "came  to  tea 
with  us  &  we  discussed  the  surprising  events 
in  Russia." 

The  real  meaning  of  the  first  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  March,  1917,  escaped  not  only  the 
British  public  but  the  British  government  as 
well.  It  was  regarded  as  the  satisfying  replace- 
ment of  a  corrupt,  inefficient  autocracy  by  a 
more  responsible  form  of  government,  and  it 
was  not  foreseen  how  soon  Russia  would  be 
out  of  the  war.  The  effects  of  this  were  some- 
what counterbalanced  by  the  entry  into  the 
war  of  a  new  ally,  the  United  States  of 
America. 


only  more  vociferous.  Nothing  could  indicate 
to  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary,  as  they 
smiled  and  gestured  to  the  throng  below,  that 
they  were  in  fact  saluting  a  new  world. 

Peace  was  signed  on  June  28,  1919.  Queen 
Mary,  who  had  spent  that  morning  inspecting 
her  old  home,  York  House,  now  being  made 
"nice  &  comfortable"  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
heard  the  news  at  teatime.  "At  4.45  we  heard 
that  Peace  had  at  last  been  signed  with  Ger- 
many. Thank  God,"  she  recorded.  "At  6 
firing  of  salutes  &  we  went  on  to  the  balcony 
&  bowed  to  the  enormous  crowd  in  front  of 
the  Palace.  The  band  played.  Very  fine  mov- 
ing sight.  Stayed  till  6.45.  We  went  out  again 
at  9.15  and  stayed  till  nearly  11.  More  cheer- 
ing etc.  The  searchlights  over  London  &  the 
rockets  were  very  pretty." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  at  twenty-five, 
was  setting  up  on  his  own  at  York  House,  and 
Princess  Mary,  now  twenty-two  years  old, 
were  the  only  two  of  Queen  Mary's  five  chil- 
dren to  be  in  London  in  the  early  days  of 
1919.  Prince  Albert  was  with  the  air  force. 


By  SUZANNE  DOUGLASS 

I'm  liberal; 

He's  rudiral. 

I'm  i«li<>mulic; 

lie's  iiii^rammalical. 

I'm  priuleiil ; 
lie's  a  coward. 
I'm  realistic; 
He's  soured. 

I'm  justly  proud; 
1  ie  exalts. 
I  le's  >  aiii 

Bui  1  admit  my  faulls. 


thrones  might  be  at  a  discount,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  popularity  might  be  a  great 
asset."  Three  years  later,  in  1918,  Lord  Esher 
was  proved  right.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
three  great  imperial  thrones  of  continental 
Europe — those  of  Austria,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia— had  fallen,  the  throne  of  Greece  seemed 
likely  to  subside  at  any  moment,  and  even  in 
placid  Holland  there  was  strong  republican 
feeling  which  made  the  fate  of  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau  appear  uncertain. 

IVIany  thoughtful  people  wondered  openly 
whether  even  so  liberal  and  constitutional  a 
monarchy  as  that  which  nominally  ruled  Great 
Britain  and  the  empire  might  not  be  out  of 
date.  That  the  monarchy  emerged  intact  from 
this  difficult  time  was  due  partly  to  the  solid 
British  sense  of  tradition,  and  partly  to  the 
quiet  and  upright  personalities  of  King  George 
V  and  Queen  Mary;  but,  as  the  politicians 
were  swift  to  recognize,  the  vigor  and  the 
modernity  of  outlook  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
were  national  and  imperial  assets  which  must 
not  be  wasted. 

In  her  perceptive  way  Queen  Mary  realized 
this  also.  "I  think  David  ought  to  return  home 
before  very  long,"  she  wrote  to  King  George 
three  weeks  after  the  Armistice,  "as  he  must 
help  us  in  these  difficult  days,  he  is  quite  ready 
to  do  anything  we  want,  for  I  had  some  capital 
talks  with  him  while  he  was  here  and  he  was 
most  sensible."  This  was  the  background  of 
the  four  tours  across  the  world  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  undertook  between  1919  and 
1925.  These  tours  meant  that  he  was  away 
from  home  for  many,  many  months  at  a 
time.  During  them  he  found  himself  the  center 
of  unparalleled  orgies  of  popular  enthusiasm 
which  proved  as  exhilarating  as  they  were  ex- 
hausting. 

Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen  felt  attuned 
to  the  desire  for  pleasure  which,  a  most  nat- 
ural reaction  among  a  whole  young  genera- 
tion which  had  managed  to  survive  four  years 
of  world  war,  seemed  symbolized  by  the 
prince's  activities  when  off  duty.  "I  see  David 
continues  to  dance  every  night  &  most  of  the 
night  too,"  King  George  wrote  to  his  wife  in 
August,  1925.  "What  a  pity  they  should  tele- 
graph it  every  day,  people  who  don't  know, 
will  begin  to  think  that  he  is  either  mad  or  the 
biggest  rake  in  Europe,  such  a  pity!" 

Queen  Mary  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  far 
more  equipped  to  sympathize  with  the  "fads" 
and  the  general  behavior  of  the  youth  of  the 
1920's  than  was  King  George,  whose  conserva- 
tism on  such  matters  was  now  like  granite.  Her 
curiosity  about  life  was  undimmed;  she  even 
once  asked  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby  to  teach 
her  some  of  the  new  dances  of  the  period,  a 
lesson  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  the  king, 
who  expressed  himself  so  violently  that  she 
never  ventured  to  repeat  this  timid  experiment. 

In  the  early  twenties,  the  question  of  their 
elder  children's  marriages  had,  of  course,  be- 
gun to  occupy  the  minds  of  Queen  Mary  and 
King  George.  From  a  historical  and  constitu- 
tional point  of  view  they  wished  to  see  the 
direct  succession  to  the  throne  secured  in  the 
second  generation ;  from  the  parental  point  of 
view  they  both  believed  the  state  of  marriage 
to  offer  certainly  the  safest  and  possibly  the 
happiest  solution  to  the  problems  of  human 
life. 

The  first  of  the  king  and  queen's  children  to 
marry  was  Princess  Mary,  who  in  November, 
1921,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  became  en- 
gaged to  Henry,  Viscount  Lascelles,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  a  Yorkshire  mag- 
nate and  landowner.  Lord  Lascelles,  who  was 
fifteen  years  older  than  Princess  Mary,  was 
staying  at  York  Cottage,  Sandringham,  that 
November,  and  it  was  in  this  small  house  that 
he  proposed.  "Went  the  usual  rounds  in  the 
afternoon,"  we  read  in  Queen  Mary's  diary 
for  November  twentieth.  "At  6.30  Mary 
came  to  my  room  to  announce  to  me  her 
engagement  to  Lord  Lascelles!  We  then  told 
G.  &  then  gave  Harry  L.  our  blessing — We 
had  to  keep  it  quiet  owing  to  G.  having  to 
pass  an  order  in  council  to  give  his  consent. 
Of  course  everybody  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened &  we  were  very  cheerful  &  almost  up- 
roarious at  dinner — we  are  delighted." 

"Mary's  wedding,"  the  Duke  of  York  wrote 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  abroad,  "is 


causing  a  great  deal  of  work  to  many  people, 
&  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  the  28th  is  going  to 
be  a  day  of  national  rejoicing  in  every  con- 
ceivable &  unconceivable  manner. . . ."  On  the 
evening  of  the  wedding  day,  the  duke  wrote 
an  account  of  the  ceremony  to  his  brother: 
"The  actual  ceremony  at  the  Abbey  was  beau- 
tiful &  everything  was  arranged  wonderfully 
well.  The  streets  were  overcrowded  all  along 
the  route  of  the  procession  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  the  crowd  would  break  through  merely 
from  the  pressure  of  people  behind.  Mary 
looked  lovely  in  her  wedding  dress  &  was  per- 
fectly calm  all  through  the  ceremony." 

The  comparative  seclusion  in  which  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary  were  living  in  the 
1920's  contrasted  strangely  with  the  contem- 
poraneous revival  of  social  life  in  London  and 
with  the  wild  jazzy  tone  of  that  postwar  dec- 
ade. This  resistance  to  change  and  rejection  , 
of  gaiety  puzzled  the  sons  of  the  king  and  « 
queen.  They  became  restive,  and  seized  upon  ^ 
or  manufactured  opportunities  to  avoid  fam- 
ily evenings  which  ended  at  ten  or  at  ten- 
thirty,  and  during  which  the  king  would  inter- 
rogate one  or  other  of  them  as  to  what  he  had 
been  doing  latterly  and  why  he  had  been  do- 
ing it,  showing  at  the  same  time  a  disturbing, 
uncanny  knowledge  of  their  activities.  At 
Buckingham  Palace,  during  these  years,  the 
element  of  fun  was  noticeably  absent. 

In  January,  1923,  the  king  and  queen's  sec- 
ond son,  Albert,  Duke  of  York,  then  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  had  become  engaged  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  sister's  bridesmaids  and  who  was  twenty- 
two.  Having  telegraphed  the  news  to  Sandring- 
ham by  a  prearranged  signal,  the  Duke  of 
York  hurried  there  to  tell  his  parents  formally 
and  to  obtain  their  approval.  "We  are  de- 
lighted," Queen  Mary  noted  in  her  diary,  "and 
he  looks  beaming."  .  .  .  "The  only  reason  why 
we  cannot  definitely  fix  date  of  wedding,"  she 
wrote  a  few  days  later,  "is  that  we  may  have  to 
pay  an  official  visit  to  Rome  &  we  are  finding 
out  when  the  Italians  really  want  us  to  go. 
Elizabeth  is  with  us  now,  perfectly  charming, 
so  well  brought  up  &  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  family." 

Queen  Mary  became  devoted  to  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law and  from  now  on  her  letters  and 
diaries  are  full  of  affectionate  references  to 
"Bertie  &  E."  When,  in  April,  1926,  the 
Duchess  of  York  gave  birth  to  her  first  child, 
the  present  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Queen  Mary 
recorded  the  event  with  delight:  "We  were 
awakened  at  4  a.m.  by  Reggie  Seymour  who 
informed  us  that  darling  Elizabeth  had  got  a 
daughter  at  2.40.  Such  a  relief  and  joy."  That 
afternoon  she  and  the  king  went  to  Bruton 
Street  to  see  "the  little  darling,"  and  in  the 
following  years  the  child  became  her  grand- 
parents' favorite. 

With  one  son  satisfactorily  married.  Queen 
Mary  continued  to  hope  anxiously  for  another 
marriage  in  the  family— that  of  "most  darling 
David,"  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  been  in  England  for  his  brother's 
wedding.  Except  for  a  short  visit  to  Canada  in 
1923  and  another  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1924,  he  did  not  go 
abroad  again  until  the  spring  of  1925,  when 
he  paid  official  visits  to  South  Africa  and  to 
some  of  the  South  American  republics.  Queen 
Mary  thus  saw  more  of  her  eldest  son  than 
she  had  had  the  chance  to  do  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  peace  treaty. 

It  was  in  late  November,  1928,  after  a 
week's  shooting  at  Sandringham  with  a  house 
party,  that  King  George  V  fell  dangerously 
ill.  "George  had  a  chill  &  had  to  go  to  bed — 
too  tiresome,"  Queen  Mary  noted  in  her  diary 
for  November  twenty-first,  while  the  king  him- 
self recorded  on  the  same  day:  "I  was  taken  * 
ill  this  evening.  Feverish  cold  they  call  it  &  I 
retired  to  bed." 

On  the  next  day,  since  the  king's  "feverish 
cold"  was  no  better.  Queen  Mary  deputized 
for  him  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Spitalfields 
Market— which  she  described  as  "a  fine  hall 
tilled  with  fruit  &  vegetables  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire."  That  night  she  found  that  the  king 
was  "very  feverish  &  in  some  pain  at  10.30 
o'clock."  The  following  morning  it  was  clear  to 
the  king's  doctors  that  he  was  in  fact  suffering 
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As  midsummer,  1918,  approached,  hopes  of 
victory  for  the  Allies  were  running  high.  At 
length,  in  November,  the  war  came  to  an 
end.  "Heard  that  William  had  abdicated  & 
his  son  renounced  his  right  to  the  Throne," 
Queen  Mary  noted  in  her  diary  for  November 
9,  1918.  "What  a  downfall,  what  retribution 
to  the  man  who  started  this  awful  war."  Two 
days  later  she  was  able  to  record  the  Armis- 
tice: "Dull  first,  rain  in  the  afternoon.  The 
greatest  day  in  the  world's  history.  The  ar- 
mistice was  signed  at  5  a.m.  &  fighting  ceased 
at  1 1.  U.  Arthur  came  to  breakfast  &  at  1 1  we 
went  on  to  the  balcony  to  greet  the  large  crowd 
which  had  formed  outside.  At  12.30  we  went 
out  again  &  the  massed  bands  of  the  Guards 
played  the  National  Anthem  &  patriotic  songs 
&  the  anthems  of  the  Allies.  Huge  crowds  and 
much  enthusiasm.  The  Prime  Minister  came 
to  see  us  at  7.  U.  Arthur  and  Patsy  came  to 
dinner,  afterwards  we  went  on  to  the  balcony, 
the  band  played  popular  songs,  &  we  had  an- 
other wonderful  scene.  A  day  full  of  emotion 
&  thankfulness — tinged  with  regret  at  the 
many  lives  who  have  fallen  in  this  ghastly 
war." 

And  so  for  the  king  and  the  queen,  as  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Londoners,  the 
war  ended  as  it  had  begun — with  an  excited, 
shouting  crowd  asurge  beneath  the  gas  lamps 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  cheering  the 
two  well-known  figures  who,  aloft  upon  the 
brightly  lit  central  balcony,  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  symbolize  the  nation's  joy.  They 
were  the  same  king  and  queen  whom  Lon- 
doners had  congregated  to  cheer  in  that  same 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  1911  coronation 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1914,  but  now  a  sense  of  true  gratitude 
strengthened  the  more  conventionally  loyal 
enthusiasm  of  the  past. 

Seen  from  the  central  balcony  itself,  the 
crowd  below  looked  much  the  same  as  on 
previous  occasions— only  larger,  only  wilder, 


Prince  Henry  was  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst.  Prince 
George,  the  youngest,  was  in  his  first  year  at 
Dartmouth. 

Now  that  their  four  surviving  sons  were 
either  quite  grown  up  or  very  nearly  so,  they 
were  a  source  of  pride  but  also  of  concern  to 
their  parents.  The  peculiar  charm  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  a  great  satis- 
faction to  Queen  Mary.  Her  one  regret  during 
the  "very  wonderful  day"  of  her  silver-wed- 
ding anniversary  in  1918  had  been  that  "our 
darling  David  was  unable  to  be  with  us." 

Not  only  did  his  mother  think  the  Prince  of 
Wales  winning,  intelligent  and  handsome,  he 
had  in  her  eyes  the  further  and  supreme  merit 
of  looking  like  "the  old  Royal  Family."  He 
was  her  eldest  son  and  he  was  heir  to  the 
British  throne.  Yet  with  him,  as  with  all  her 
children,  the  queen  often  found  communica- 
tion inhibited  and  difficult.  She  would  ap- 
proach a  delicate  subject  she  wished  to  dis- 
cuss with  one  or  other  of  them  in  an  oblique 
manner,  and  frequently  she  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  approach  such  a  subject  at  ail.  "David 
dined  with  me  in  the  evening,  we  talked  a  lot 
but  of  nothing  very  intimate"  is  typical  of  the 
sort  of  comment  which  she  would  send  to 
King  George  on  the  now-rare  occasions  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  separated. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was 
swiftly  coming  to  personify  for  millions  the 
longings  and  the  aims  of  the  new  postwar 
generation,  with  its  driving  wish  for  freedom 
from  tradition  and  convention,  whatever  the 
cost.  This  wiis,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  un- 
usual role  for  any  member  of  the  British  royal 
family,  and  it  was  one  which,  naturally  enough. 
Queen  Mary  could  not  altogether  understand. 

"I  had  tvvo  liours  with  the  Queen,"  Lord 
Esher  had  written  in  his  journal  in  October, 
1915.  ".. .  She  is  proud  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
I  tried  to  make  her  see  that  after  the  war 
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Green  Beans  Scandia . .  •  new  for  holiday  buffets, 

specially  nice  made  with  Del  Monte  Green  Beans 


What  tastes  good  with  Swedish  meat  balls? 
Young,  tender  Del  Monte  Blue  Lake  Green 
Beans . .  .here  set  off  with  a  sauce,  crispy  cabbage, 
a  dash  of  dill.  It  tastes  very  good  indeed ! 

Actually,  this  recipe  just  goes  to  show  you  why 
Del  Monte  Blue  Lake  Green  Beans  are  your  best 
buy  any  time.  Notice  that  they're  firm,  never 
limp,  yet  tender  as  can  be.  And  isn't  that  flavor 
a  delight?  It's  delicate  yet  hearty,  never  "flat." 

Don't  forget,  Del  Monte  Green  Beans  are  al- 
ready perfectly  cooked  . . .  which  means  they're 
great  in  salads,  too.  Why  not  let  them  help  you? 


GREEN  BEANS  SCANDIA 


1  can  (1  lb.)  DEL  MONTE  Brand 
Cut  Green  Beans 

1  tablespoon  chicken  broth  base 
or  2  chicken  bouillon  cubes 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  sugar 


to  1  teaspoon  whole 
dill  seed 
Dash  of  pepper 
1  tablespoon  cornstarch 

1  tablespoon  cold  water 

2  cups  chopped  cabbage 
(packed) 


Drain  liquid  from  beans  into  saucepan  (at  least  1-qt.  size).  Add 
next  6  ingredients  and  heat  to  boiling,  stirring.  Stir  in  corn- 
starch mixed  with  water;  cook  and  stir  till  mixture  thickens  and 
Is  clear,  about  5  min.  Add  cabbage,  heat  to  boiling;  simmer, 
covered,  3  to  5  min.  Add  drained  beans.  Cook  till  beans  are 
hot  and  serve  at  once.  Serves  5  to  6. 


Xteimonte 


Green  Beans 

Cut— Whole  — French  Style 
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from  an  acute  form  of  septicemia,  although 
they  were  then  unable  to  locate  the  source  of 
the  poison.  By  the  second  of  December,  Queen 
Mary  was  writing  "G.  was  very  ill  in  the  eve- 
ning as  the  heart  began  to  give  out.  Terribly 
anxious." 

On  December  fourth  six  councilors,  headed 
by  Queen  Mary  and  including  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  w  ho  was  still  away  in  East  Africa,  were 
appointed  to  act  for  the  king  during  his  illness. 
A  warning  telegram  had  been  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  reached  home  on 
December  eleventh  after  what  was  then  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  traveling  almost  7000 
miles  in  nine  days.  "He  looked  well,"  Queen 
Mary  recorded,  "but  was  of  course  very 
tired— I  took  him  to  G's  room,  he  recognized 
him  &  spoke  to  him  quite  clearly — G.  seemed 
more  himself."  On  December  twelfth  the  doc- 
tors at  last  located  the  seat  of  the  infection  and 
performed  an  operation  to  drain  the  abscess  in 
the  king's  lung.  "Drs.  satisfied,"  wrote  Queen 
Mary,  "but  it  is  anxious  work." 

Toward  the  end  of  January  it  was  decided 
to  move  the  invalid  to  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  theory  that  the  brisk  sea  air  of 
the  English  Channel  might  do  him  good.  A 
house  at  Bognor  named  Craigweil  was  taken 
on  lease,  and  the  king  was  transported  thither 
by  motor  ambulance,  the  queen  traveling 
separately  in  her  own  motorcar  so  as  to  be  at 
Bognor  to  receive  him.  The  queen  was  pleased 
that  he  "had  the  blinds  up  on  the  drive  &  waved 
to  the  people  en  route  to  their  delight." 

On  Easter  Monday,  1929,  the  king  made 
what  was  virtually  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic. It  was.  Queen  Mary  recorded,  a  "blustery 
&  chilly"  day.  "We  sat  in  a  sheltered  spot  & 
listened  to  the  Kneller  Hall  band  which 
played  for  1 H  hours,  \ery  enjoyable — a  num- 
ber of  people  came  right  up  to  our  "sea-walk'— 
We  went  &  waved  to  them  afterwards  &  there 
was  great  cheering — George  looked  especially 
well." 

The  king  and  queen  remained  at  Craigweil 
House  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
left  it  for  Windsor  Castle.  "We  left  ...  by  car 
via  Bognor  where  we  had  a  great  reception  . . . 
to  Windsor  which  we  reached  before  1 
o'clock,"  Queen  Mary  recorded.  "Glad  to  be 
at  dear  Windsor  again — &  with  George  so 
much  better."  The  king  was  not,  however,  so 
well  as  he  seemed  and  as  Queen  Mary  and  the 
royal  doctors  hoped;  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May  he  was  feeling  very  ill  and  on  May  thirty- 
first  a  new  and  unsuspected  abscess  broke 
through  the  scar  left  by  his  operation. 

The  winter  of  1929,  and  v  irtually  the  whole 
of  the  year  of  1930,  were  for  Queen  Mary  over- 
shadowed by  her  perpetual  concern  for  the 
king's  health,  which  showed  no  very  solid  im- 
provement. The  king  continued  in  intermittent 
pain  from  attacks  of  neuritis.  He  also  tired 
more  easily  than  before. 

In  May,  1930,  there  fell  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  King  George  V"s  accession  to  the 
throne.  "I  can  hardly  realise  that  it  is  20  years 
today  that  dear  Papa  died,  how  time  tlies," 
he  wrote  to  Queen  Mary,  "but  what  years  they 
have  been  &  what  troublous  &  anxious  ones. 
1  do  feel  grateful  to  God  that  he  has  enabled 
me  to  pass  through  them  &  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently express  my  deep  gratitude  to  you, 
darling  May,  for  the  way  you  have  helped  & 
stood  by  me  in  these  difficult  times.  This  is  not 
sentimental  rubbish,  but  is  what  I  really  feel." 

Both  of  King  George  V's  biographers  have 
demonstrated  how  discouraged  and  perplexed 
he  became  during  his  last  four  years  on  the 
throne.  The  king  had  disliked  the  social  and 
political  development  of  England  in  the  post- 
war decade,  during  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  what  his  eldest  son  has  described  as  a 
"private  war  with  the  twentieth  century":  he 
disliked  what  he  saw  of  the  decade  of  the 
1930's  even  more. 

Queen  Mary,  who  was  in  her  customary 
state  of  good  health,  and  had  in  any  case  nocon- 
stitutional  responsibilities,  could  adapt  herself 
easily  to  a  changing  epoch,  yet  she,  too,  felt 
that  the  old  social  v  alues  in  which  she  believed 
were  steadily  losing  currency.  Concerned 
though  she  might  be.  Queen  Mary  did  not 
show  it.  She  pursued  her  way  steadily  onward, 
performing  her  public  duties  in  her  own 
serene,  distinguished  W'a>. 


In  September,  1934,  she  drove  to  Glasgow 
from  Balmoral  to  launch  the  famous  Cunard 
liner  which  bears  her  name.  "A  most  impres- 
sive sight,"  she  noted  in  her  diary.  "Unfor- 
tunately it  rained  all  the  time." 

Two  months  later,  on  November  29,  1934, 
Queen  Mary's  youngest  son.  Prince  George, 
Duke  of  Kent,  was  married  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  Princess  Marina,  a  granddaughter  of 
Queen  Alexandra's  brother.  King  George  I  of 
Greece.  The  Duke  of  Kent  was  a  particular 
favorite  of  Queen  Mary's,  for  he  had  inherited 
her  passion  for  collecting,  and  he  was  genu- 
inely interested  in  works  of  art.  His  engage- 
ment to  a  member  of  "the  Greek  family"  had 
seemed  to  his  mother  highly  suitable:  "I  am 
sure  we  shall  like  Marina  &  that  she  will 
be  a  charming  addition  to  the  family,"  the 
queen  had  written  to  King  George  in  August, 
1934. 

In  the  year  following  that  of  the  Kent  wed- 
ding, the  year  1935,  there  came  the  silver  jubi- 
lee, for  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary  had 
now  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  throne. 
Since  the  king  had  not  been  well.  Queen  Mary 
took  him  in  February  to  stay  for  a  month  at 
Eastbourne,  where  they  were  lent  the  Duke 
of  Dev  onshire's  house,  Compton  Place.  From 
Eastbourne,  the  king  and  queen  went — by  way 
of  London,  where  they  spent  a  week  during 
which  Queen  Mary  saw  her  dressmakers — to 
Windsor. 

Here,  in  early  April,  they  found  "the  wall 
flowers  all  out  on  the  Terrace."  The  king's 
health  did  not  improve  with  this  warmer 
weather,  and  he  now  took  to  dining  alone  in 
his  room.  Queen  Mary  busied  herself  "choos- 
ing wall  papers  &  cretonnes  for  some  of  the 
bedrooms,"  visiting  Hampton  Court,  and 
looking  at  the  new  bog  garden  near  the  obe- 
lisk in  Windsor  Park.  On  April  twenty-fourth 
she  went  over  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
garden  at  Fort  Belvedere,  with  Prince  Henry, 
who  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  Australia. 

Fort  Belvedere — or,  as  its  new  tenant  called 
it  more  simply,  "The  Fort" — is  a  small  eight- 


eenth-century house,  redesigned  by  Wyatt- 
ville  and  situated  near  Virginia  Water.  The 
fanciful  architecture  of  the  Fort  had  appealed 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  first  discovered 
it  in  1930.  He  had  asked  his  father's  per- 
mission to  make  it  his  home. 

Despite  the  proximity  of  Fort  Belvedere  to 
Windsor  Castle,  where  the  court  was  in  resi- 
dence for  almost  all  of  April,  1935,  Queen 
Mary  did  not,  in  those  weeks,  see  very  much 
of  her  eldest  son.  She  had  nev  er  possessed  the 
knack  of  winning  the  confidence  of  her  sons 
in  their  boyhood;  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  this 
now  they  were  grown  up.  Like  the  king, 
Queen  Mary  was  fully  informed  of,  and  des- 
perately worried  by,  an  overpowering  emo- 
tional predicament  into  which  fate  had  forced 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  Her  knowledge 
was  based  on  hearsay  only,  for,  intensely  re- 
served and  lacking  the  common  language  of 
intimacy,  she  was  not  likely  herself  to  broach 
so  awkward  and  private  a  topic  with  her  own 
son.  The  unmentioned,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  all-important,  was  left  floating  like  a 
submerged  mine  beneath  the  surface  of  the  life 
of  the  royal  family  during  the  last  months  of 
the  reign  of  King  George  V. 

On  May  26,  1935,  Queen  Mary  celebrated 
her  sixty-eighth  birthday;  the  Grenadier 
Guards  band  played  at  the  family  luncheon 
and  in  the  afternoon  she  and  the  king  "took  a 
drive  round  North  London  taking  .Mary  & 
Lilibet  with  us.  Spent,"  Queen  Mary  summed 
up,  "a  happy  day."  On  June  third  it  was  the 
king's  birthday.  He  was  seventy.  Four  days 
later  the  king  and  queen  left  London  for  San- 
dringham.  "Lovely  evening."  Queen  Mary 
wrote  of  their  arrival,  "&  rhodos  looking 
beautiful  on  way  from  station.'' 

Once  at  Sandringham,  the  king  collapsed 
with  a  cold.  His  doctors  declared  that  he  must 
stay  where  he  was,  which  meant  that  Queen 
Mary  had  to  preside  alone  at  the  second 
Court  Ball,  and  also  entertain  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle for  Ascot  races  without  the  aid  of  the  king. 


At  the  beginning  of  August  the  king  was  well 
enough  to  go  to  Cowes,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  the  court  was  as  usual  settled  at  Bal- 
moral, there  to  remain  until  late  September. 
On  September  twentieth  there  was  a  Chillies' 
Ball  at  Balmoral:  "great  fun,"  Queen  Mary 
noted.  "I  danced  12  dances  running  from  9.30 
till  11.30 — It  was  a  great  success." 

During  this  August  of  1935,  Prince  Henry, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  third  son  of  the  king  and 
queen,  had  become  engaged  to  Lady  Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott,  a  daughter  of  King 
George  V's  old  friend  the  seventh  Duke  of. 
Buccleuch.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  wedding  should,  like  that  of  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  the  previous 
year,  take  place  in  November. 

Since  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  died  suddenly 
that  October,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  wed- 
ding to  Lady  Alice  Scott  was  celebrated  veiy 
quietly  in  the  chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace 
instead  of  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "A  lovely 
day  for  the  wedding  of  Harry  &  Alice  in  the 
Chapel  here,"  Queen  Mary  recorded  on 
November  sixth.  "We  went  dowTi  to  the  Bow 
Room  at  II.  Met  various  members  of  our 
family,  &  saw  the  bridesmaids  who  looked 
charming — Lilibet  &  Margaret  looked  too 
sweet.  Alice  arrived  before  11.30  looking 
lovely  in  her  wedding  dress.  We  had  a  beauti- 
ful service  &  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
gave  such  a  nice  address. . . .  We  had  luncheon 
in  the  supper  room,  about  120  guests,  all  our 
family  &  many  of  the  Scott  family — They  left 
after  3.  .  .  .  May  God  bless  the  dear  Couple." 

Four  days  before  Christmas  the  king  and 
queen  proceeded  as  usual  to  Sandringham. 
"Awfully  cold  here."  Queen  Mary  noted  on 
their  arrival.  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day  were  observed  with  the  traditional  cere- 
monies. 

King  George  entered  upon  the  New  Year 
of  1936  feeling  weak  and  wretched.  In  the  first 
few  days  of  January  he  still  went  out  on  his 
white  pony,  Jock.  With  Queen  Mary  walking 
beside  him  he  looked  his  last  upon  the  gardens 
and  the  grounds  of  Sandringham.  the  place 
which  he  preferred  above  all  others  in  the 
world.  Light  snow  drifted  over  the  bare  garden 
beds  and  powdered  the  dark  evergreens:  the 
pond,  scene  of  so  many  jovial  skating  parties 
in  the  long  ago,  was  thinly  coated  with  ice. 

On  January  fifteenth  he  had  dinner  in  his 
bedroom.  "Poor  George."  Queen  Mary  noted, 
"who  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  some  days, 
felt  worse  &  had  to  go  to  bed  before  dinner." 
The  next  day  she  wrote  that  he  "had  a  cold  & 
stayed  in  his  room  all  day,  not  in  bed  all  the 
time — Most  worrying."  On  January  seven- 
teenth she  realized  that  the  king  was  very  ill 
and  sent  for  his  chief  physician,  at  the  same 
time  summoning  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

King  George  spent  his  last  days  sitting  in 
front  of  a  crackling  fire  in  his  bedroom,  clad 
in  an  old  Tibetan  dressing  gown  that  was  a 
relic  of  one  of  the  v  isits  to  India.  On  Sunday, 
January  nineteenth,  the  Prince  of  Wales  drove 
up  to  London  to  inform  Mr.  Baldwin,  then 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  king  was  dying.  "G. 
about  the  same,"  Queen  Mary  recorded  of  this 
Sunday,  "sat  with  him  fronxtime  to  time — Did 
not  go  to  church  as  the  place  was  surrounded 
by  reporters  &  photographers,  too  heart- 
less— " 

On  Monday,  January  twentieth — a  mild  day 
after  rain  in  the  night — King  George  V  died  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Mary  and  his  children. 

"Am  brokenhearted."  Queen  Mary  wrote  at 
the  beginning  of  her  account  of  tie  king's 
death.  "...  at  5  to  12  my  darling  husband 
passed  peacefully  away — my  children  were 

angelic."  "Words  commemorating  King 

George  V  death,"  she  wrote  on  another  page 
of  her  diary:  "The  sunset  of  his  death  tinged^ 
the  w  hole  world's  sky — ' " 

No  sooner  was  King  George  V  dead  than 
Queen  Mary,  in  a  gesture  of  historic  import, 
took  the  hand  of  her  eldest  son  in  hers  and, 
stooping,  kissed  it.  The  king  who  had  been 
Queen  Mary's  husband  was  dead.  The  king 
who  was  her  son  lived  on — His  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty  Edward  the  Eighth,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India. 

{To  Be  Concluded) 


NEXT  MONTH 

A  FEAST  AT  MIDNIGHT 

Tlie  hour  is  iiiiilniglit.  the  candles  are  shining,  the  New  Year  has  just 
bogunl  Honor  your  fiuests  \silh  luxurious  Crepes  Supreme — French 
pancakes  stuffed  with  chicken,  cheese  and  spinach  fdling.  .\dd  a  zesty 
Swedish  liver  loaf,  two  different  kinds  of  salad  (both  highly  interest- 
ing), and  then  ininiorlalize  the  evening  completely  by  serving  our  regal 
walnut-meringue  tortc — layered  with  whipped  cream,  tiaraed  with  ruby 
jelly.  Louella  G.  Shouer's  recipes  are  included. 

YOU  ASKED  FOR  MORE  MAGIC 

Last  March  the  JoiRN  vi.  published  the  bcfore-and -after  beauty  stories 
of  some  of  vou.  showing  how  average-looking  girls  could  be  transformed 
into  beauties  within  a  few  hours.  \our  response  was  overwhelming! 
INow  we  bring  vou  more  good  looks,  with  more  demonstrations  of  ways 
to  achieve  them,  pictured  in  Dawn  Crowell  ?Vorman"s  "New  Faces  in 
Less  Than  a  Day." 

BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH  DIOR! 

Two  pages  of  Dior  patterns  are  yours  for  the  making.  These  exclusive 
designs,  shown  first  in  the  Joitinal,  are  ready  for  your  home  sewing 
machine. 

"PAT  BOONE,  WHAT  CAN  DEEP-IN-LOVE  TEEN-AGERS  DO? 

Bill  has  had  only  one  year  of  college — he's  supposed  to  go  back — but  we 
feel  w  e  just  can't  wait  any  longer  to  be  married."  This  reader  hands  Pat 
a  sticker,  but  the  Cooga-Mooga  Kid  knows  you  want  a  real  answer  and 
he  won't  let  you  down.  "Pat  Boone  Talks  to  Teen-Agers." 

HOW  DO  YOU  EXPLAIN  DEATH  TO  A  LITTLE  CHILD? 

Dr.  Spock  offers  no  easv.  sure-to-v\ork-for-everybo<ly  fornuila:  but  this 
renowned  pediatrician  does  help  you  handle  childhood's  terribly  fright- 
ened question  "^  ill  /  die  too?"  The  trouble  is,  you  see,  that  no  matter 
.,how  nice  he  hears  heaven  is,  your  little  one  wants  to  stay  with  you. 

Also,  six  pages  of  resort  fashions  that  will  look  perfect  next  summer  lt>o; 
"Tell  Me  Doctor";  "How  America  Lives'":  "The  Blue  Eyes,"  a  timeless 
tale  by  Isak  Dinesen;  more  fiction,  more  features;  more  of  everylhing 

IN  THE  JANUARY  JOURNAL 


Wonderful  treats 
for  everyone 

who  likes  chocolate 

( and  who  doesn'f .' ) 


and  nemembeh... 
Nestle's  makes  the  very  best  chocolate 


lADIES'  HOME  lOURNAl 

THE  CHALLENGE  FROM  RUSSIA  IS  NOT  C  O  IVIIVI  U  N I  S IVI 
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troublemakers,  but  nobody  gets  anything  lie 
docs  not  earn. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  tiiis  order  that  for- 
eign observers  are  eager  and  quick  to  note. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  and  there  is  a 
competition  for  power  between  tiie  ecclesias- 
tical (parly-ideological)  caste  and  the  man- 
agerial, academic  and  military  castes,  but  so 
far  the  party  has  kept  the  reins.  But  all  castes 
are  interested  to  maintain  the  system.  For 
under  it,  in  return  for  fulfilling  demanding 
obligations,  they  enjoy  privileges  setting  them 
far  above  the  masses.  They  have  servants, 
motorcars,  riding  horses;  their  food  and  living 
ciuarters  are  immeasurably  above  the  average; 
in  their  work  they  have  a  high  degree  of  free- 
dom; and  they  are  treated  with  respect,  even 
obsequiousness,  by  the  "masses." 

The  extent  to  which  the  party  has  assumed 
the  ecclesiastical  power  is  notable  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church.  The  party  is  not  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  of  the  Russian  masses.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  state  and  the  elite.  The  ordi- 
nary Russian  can  go  to  church  if  he  likes  (and 
he  does!)  but  the  governing  elite,  who  are 
above  such  "'superstitions,"  may  not.  If  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  considers  religion  to  be  "an 


opiate  of  the  people,"  it  is  clear  that  its  leaders 
do  not  object  to  opiates  for  the  masses. 

And  whatever  it  is  or  is  not,  this  Russian  civ- 
ilization is  not  decadent.  Its  people  are  tough- 
bodied,  toiigh-niinded.  totigh-souled,  and  its 
governing  cadres  are  dedicated  to  something 
greater  than  themselves.  It  1*5  a  system  to  pro- 
mote a  will  to  power. 

The  Russians  have  this  will  to  power,  which 
that  remarkable  iconoclastic  genius,  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  already  remarked  in  the  last  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  that 
while  the  rest  of  the  West  was  pursuing  dem- 
ocratic happiness,  only  Russia  and  Prussian 
Germany  possessed  the  will  to  a  stronger  and 
higher  existence  than  that  of  a  complacent 
democracy,  embodying  the  life-affirming  prin- 
ciples of  boldness,  vigor,  joy  and  cruelty. 

The  Russian  belief  that  the  world  of  the 
future  belonged  to  the  Slavs,  and  that  Russia's 
mission  was  to  redeem  mankind,  is  expressed 
often  in  precommunist  literature.  Among  the 
upper  cadres  of  society,  who  alone  count,  that 
belief  is  intensified,  conscious,  and  they  are 
dedicated  to  it. 

It  is  this  possible  evolution — and,  indeed, 
it  is  already  well  tinder  way — which  should 


concern  us  as  Americans.  The  emphasis  on 
the  material  advantages  of  America,  its  much 
higher  standard  of  living,  can  be  a  delusory 
brag  in  the  long-range  struggle  for  power — 
and  survival  in  freedom  depends  on  power. 

What  has  yet  to  be  historically  demon- 
strated is  that  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  gen- 
erates power  or  even  insures  the  survival  of  a 
nation  or  culture. 

There  are,  in  American  society,  alarming 
signs  of  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
cadence that  have  been  noted  by  more  acute 
observers  than  this  writer. 

The  spirit  of  conformity  that  permeates  all 
strata  of  society  is  not  imposed,  nor  does  it 
have  a  hard  intellectual  and  moral  core.  It 
simply  indicates  a  tendency  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance — an  attitude  of  "Why  stick 
your  neck  out?" 

On  the  economic  side  a  high-cost/high-price 
economy  is  not  resulting,  as  it  should,  in  the 
production  of  goods  of  the  highest  quality.  On 
the  contrary,  our  goods  compare  unfavorably 
as  to  price  w/if/ quality  with  many  produced  in 
Europe  and  even  in  Japan.  An  advanced  tech- 
nological civilization,  as  ours  is — far  more 
advanced  than  the  Russian — should  be  able  to 


compete  with  its  production  in  every  world 
market,  while  paying  high  incomes  to  its 
workers  and  managers.  But  if  these  turn  out 
shoddy  or  tawdry  goods,  we  shall  not  hold  or 
expand  our  already  shrinking  markets. 

That  the  moral  and  mental  fiber  of  the  na- 
tion is  appallingly  lax  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  for  crime,  particularly  among  the 
young,  the  vast  population  in  mental  hospitals, 
the  ever-waxing  problem  of  alcoholism.  There 
is  much  compassion  for  the  weak,  but  not 
nearly  enough  support  and  reward  for  the 
self-reliant  and  strong,  who  are  ever-increas- 
ingly  taxed  to  carry  the  load  of  the  shiftless. 

In  trying  to  meet  the  Russian  challenge  by 
demonstrations  of  superior  material  progress, 
we  are  falling  into  a  trap.  Although  Russiai> 
ideology  is  based  on  "dialectical  materialism,"' 
this  is  not  what  is  making  Russia  into  a  for-' 
midably  strong  and  challenging  power;  rather, 
it  is  creating  a  high  integration  under  excep- 
tionally dedicated  leaders,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  live  strenuously  and  to  despise 
luxury. 

A  democracy  in  which  "everything  goes" 
will  not  be  able  to  stand  against  it,  in  the  long 
run. 


FUEL  FOR  THE  FLAME 
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drowsy.  How  good  he  felt.  And  the  talk  was 
his  kind  of  talk — cricket  and  girls  and  foot- 
ball. So  different  from  the  talk  last  night. 
Would  he  have  any  tun  at  Kassaya  the  way  he 
had  It  here?  Why  ha*.!  l  adil  insisted  on  his  go- 
ing down  there?  He  didn't  want  to  live  in  the 
country.  Why  couldn't  he  stay  here  in  Kuala 
Prang?  This  was  where  he  belonged. 

He  sluned  his  glass  across  the  bar.  It  was  a 
very  short  interval  since  the  last,  but  he  needed 
it.  He  was  angry  and  resentful.  If  only  Fadil 
were  here  now.  He  looked  around  him  liellig- 
crently.  Someone  was  arguing  that  llution 
had  been  a  belter  bat  than  Bradman,  He  could 
not  stand  thai  kind  of  nonsense  "Never  heard 
such  rubbish  in  my  life,"  he  shouted. 

The  man  who  had  made  the  statement  swung 
round,  surprised.  He  was  about  Ahmed's 
height  and  weight  and  age,  a  man  worth  scrap- 
ping with.  "What  do  you  mean,  what  rub- 
bish?" His  eyes  were  ablaze. 

Ahmed  put  out  his  let'l  hand  and  took  him 
below  the  collar.  "Now  listen  you  " 

The  man  swung  himself  loose  and  dug  his 
elbow  into  Ahmed's  ribs. 

"Now  boys,  now  boys,"  the  barman  shouted. 

Rows  of  this  type  were  frequenl  enough  in 
this  kind  of  bar,  but  they  did  not  usually  go 
beyond  the  exchange  of  a  couple  of  misdi- 
rected blows.  Friends  intervened  and  argu- 
ment took  the  place  of  lighting.  But  Ahmed 
had  no  friends  in  the  bar.  They  were  all  against 
him.  He  swung  his  list  into  the  crowd.  He  hit 
what  felt  like  a  shoulder.  "Come  outside,  any- 
one who's  not  a  coward.  Come  oufand  fight." 

"Take  him  out,"  the  barman  shouted. 

Ahmed  scarcely  knew  vshat  was  happening. 
Half  a  dozen  men  were  pushing  him,  banging 
at  him  with  their  fists.  He  did  not  feel  their 
blows,  but  their  weight  carried  him  through 
the  door. 

"Come  on,  you  cowards,"  he  yelled. 

For  thirty  seconds,  a  single  man  can  take  on 
six  opponents.  Ahmed  was  scarcely  aware  of 
the  blows  that  fell  about  him,  but  he  was 
acutely,  blissfully  conscious  of  the  blows  that 
he  himself  delivered.  Then  suddenly  the  assail- 
ants fell  away.  There  was  a  cry,  "Police!"  He 
was  swinging  at  the  void.  A  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Steady  there,  man,  steady." 

He  Hung  round  quickly.  He  was  faced  by  a 
man  in  uniform,  but  he  did  not  assimilate  the 
fact.  He  swung  his  fist;  it  half  landed,  against 
hard  buttons  that  tore  his  skin. 

"So  that's  your  Utile  game?"  The  blue  arm 
went  up.  A  crack  behind  his  head  was  the  last 
thing  he  knew  for  quite  a  while 

Colonel  Forrester  usually  studied  the  police 
reports  first  ihing  in  the  morning,  but  the 


report  of  Ahmed  Abrusak's  arrest  happened 
to  reach  his  desk  late  that  afternoon.  Forrester 
was  working  on  a  chess  problem.  He  glanced 
at  ihe  slip.  Ahmed  Abrusak.  The  name  rang  a 
bell.  He  walked  over  to  his  filing  cabinet.  As 
he  had  thought,  there  was  a  file  on  him.  He 
took  it  out. 

Abrusak,  Ahmed,  born  in  Calcutta  1926, 
entered  Karak  with  his  brother  Fred  1936;  was 
befriended  by  his  cousin  Fadil  Banjee.  Joined 
Progressive  Party.  Prominent  in  local  football 
and  cricket.  IVIarried  Susan  Mitchell,  Portu- 
guese Indian,  1947. 

Fadil  Banjee.  That  name  also  rang  a  bell. 
Forrester  relurned  to  the  filing  cabinet. 

Banjee,  l  adil,  born  Karak  1920.  Fducaled 
Warner  College;  member  Progressive  Party. 
Visited  Calcutta  1947;  returned  Karak  1956; 
on  his  return  assistant  overseer  Macartney  Es- 
tate. Belie\  ed  to  have  Communistic  affiliations. 


It  is 
who 

not  he  who  hot  little,  but  he 
wants  more  who  is  poor. 

SENECA 

Well,  thought  Forrester.  It  would  be  worth 
having  a  look  at  Ahmed.  He  pressed  the  bell 
button  on  his  desk. 

Ahmed  was  in  poor  shape.  His  face  was 
swollen,  his  lip  cut  and  his  forehead  bandaged. 
He  smelled  of  rum. 

"Come  along,"  Forrester  said.  "Sit  down. 
You've  certainly  got  yourself  into  trouble  this 
time."  He  looked  at  the  prisoner  benignly  and 
then  smiled.  "What  happened  today?  Tell 
me." 

It  was  a  rambling  recital.  Forrester  nodded 
encouragingly,  but  he  did  not  listen.  He  wanted 
to  put  Ahmed  at  his  ease. 

"Yes."  he  said.  "Yes.  I  see.  Now  why  did 
you  go  to  Kassaya  in  the  first  place?" 

Ahmed  explained.  It  had  been  Fadil's  idea. 
Fadil  had  thought  it  would  be  good  for  the 
children  to  live  in  the  country. 

"Fadil  is  your  cousin,  isn't  he?  And  it  was 
at  your  cousin's  suggestion  that  you  applied 
for  this  post  with  Pearl?  Yes,  I  see.  But  why 
did  he  suggest  that?  Because  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  ihe  children?  But  the  change  to  Kassaya 
is  considerable.  You  have  your  roots  in  town. 
You  enjoy  the  football  and  the  cricket  and  the 
small  bars  where  you  can  sit  and  discuss  the 
match.  Now  tell  me  one  thing.  When  you  were 
at  college  you  were  a  member  of  the  Progres- 
sive Parly?"  He  paused  interrogatively. 


Ahmed  nodded.  "Yes,  I  was." 

"Did  it  mean  much  to  you?  Were  you  en- 
thusiastic about  it?" 

Ahmed  shrugged.  All  that  talk  about  "im- 
perialism," "colonialism,"  "exploitation  of 
the  poor."  Did  he  care  strongly?  No,  of  course 
he  didn't. 

"Now  do  you  think,"  Forrester  continued, 
"that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  children 
that  your  cousin  wanted  you  to  move  into  the 
country?  Don't  you  think  perhaps  " 

He  paused,  on  a  note  of  interrogation.  He 
had  got  Ahmed  talking  earlier;  there  was  no 
reason  why  Ahmed  should  not  talk  again.  He 
sat  waiting. 

"Had  your  cousin  any  other  idea  at  the  back 
of  his  mind?  Did  he  think — how  shall  I  put 
it? — did  he  fancy  that  you  could  be  of  any 
help  to  him  at  Kassaya?" 

"You're  right,  he  did.  That  Progressive 
Parly.  I  think" — he  hesitated — "they  wanted 
me  to  find  out  which  people  thought  Ihe  way 
they  did  " 

Forrester  nodded  encouragingly.  "Yes.  I 
see  that."  There  was  again  on  his  face  that 
bland,  avuncular  smile.  Nobody  could  have 
seemed  more  well  intentioned.  "Now  let  me 
get  this  straight.  You  yourself  have  no  strong 
feelings  about  politics?" 

"No,  sir,  none  at  all." 

"You  have  no  real  loyalty  to  the  party,  apart 
from  Ihe  fact  that  your  cousin  runs  it." 

"No,  sir,  no." 

"Now  I'm  wondering  this:  has  it  not  oc- 
curred to  you  that  I  might  be  interested  in  the 
same  information,  that  I  might  like  to  know 
who  belongs  to  the  Progressive  Party?  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  tell  me  what  you  tell 
your  cousin.  It  w  ould  be  better,  of  course,  not 
to  let  him  know.  Bui  1  don't  see  why  you 
should  hesitate  to  do  this  for  me.  You  wouldn't 
be  disloyal  to  your  cousin.  I  don't  see  that  you 
would,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir,  no." 

"And  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  w  hich  I 
can  help  you.  I  wouldn't  expect  you  to  work 
for  me  for  nothing.  I  can  make  you  a  monthly 
allowance  of  twenty  dollars.  And  of  course  we 
can  ignore  this  present  matter  of  your  arrest. 
You  can  go  out  of  this  room  a  free  man.  1  can, 
you  see,  do  quite  a  lot  to  help  you." 

Forrester's  smile  could  not  have  been  more 
protective.  Ahmed  had  the  feeling  that  all  his 
troubles  had  been  taken  otThis  shoulders.  The 
promise  of  release  was  even  more  persuasive 
than  Ihe  ofTer  of  twenty  dollars  a  month;  and 
twenty  dollars  that  Susan  would  not  know 
about  was  worth  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
on  a  payroll. 

Forrester  wrote  out  a  formal  receipt,  coiuiied 
out  forty  dollars.  "Here's  two  months'  salary 


in  advance.  I'm  afraid  that  we  have  to  have  a 
receipt,"  he  said.  "I'll  arrange  to  have  some- 
one take  the  information  from  you.  Don't 
write  anything  down.  Don't  worry  if  you  don't 
hear  from  me.  You'll  get  your  allowance 
monthly  in  advance  in  future.  Here,  my  boy, 
sign  here." 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Forrester 
took  out  his  account  book  and  noted  down 
forty  dollars  against  the  name  Ahmed  Abru- 
sak. Then  he  went  back  to  the  chessboard.  He 
cogitated;  moved  a  pawn.  Ah,  yes,  that  was 
it.  Black  mated  in  two  moves.  He  need  not 
worry  about  that  chap  any  more. 

Three  days  later,  Basil  received  in  a  plain 
envelope  a  check  for  twenty-five  pounds  which 
was  wrapped  in  a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  cricket  match  at 
Kassaya  Colonel  Forrester  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise to  the  Keables  and  brought  "the  old  Prima 
Donna"  out  to  lunch.  "The  old  Prima  Donna" 
was  a  handsome,  lean,  gray-haired  lady  with  a 
definite  twinkle  in  her  eye.  They  arrived  soon 
after  ten.  On  Saturdays  it  was  the  Keables' 
practice  to  have  a  cocktail  party  for  members 
of  the  stafi". 

"If  you  intend  to  justify  your  visit  in  terms 
of  work,  you'd  better  do  it  right  away," 
Charles  told  Forrester.  "1  shan't  feel  in  the 
mood  for  any  work  this  afternoon.  Is  there 
anything  you  particularly  want  to  see?" 

"Ed  like  to  see  the  kind  of  hie  you  keep  of 
the  personnel  you  employ,  what  check  is  kept 
on  them.  I'd  like  to  know  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  a  subversive  boy  to  get  a  job  here." 

"I'll  take  you  to  the  man  in  charge  of  that. 
I  expect  you  know  him.  Basil  Hallett." 

"Can't  say  1  do." 

"His  wife's  a  great  friend  of  Barbara's.  They 
were  at  school  together.  You  must  have  seen 
them  together." 

"That  plumpish,  cute  little  number  with  her 
hair  cut  like  a  helmet?" 

"Thai's  her." 

"Of  course,  but  I  never  knew  her  name.  I 
never  remember  names.  I  spend  all  my  days  on 
files  and  photographs  and  fingerprints.  I  know 
who  they  are  on  paper,  but  not  in  the  flesh. 
Let's  go  and  see  him.  I  won't  take  long." 

The  personnel  branch  was  set  above  the  re- 
finery, on  a  slight  incline.  Through  his  w  indow 
Basil  Hallett  could  look  on  to  the  main  dri\e 
before  the  swimming  pool.  His  room  was  air- 
conditioned.  Forrester  shivered  when  he  came 
into  it. 

"How  you  boys  avoid  bronchitis,  I  don't 
know.  I  have  the  sense  to  carry  a  pull-over 
around."  He  proceeded  to  put  it  on.  "Now 
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GOOD  BAKING  TASTES  BETTER 


DIAMON 
WALNUTS 


CHRISTMAS  RING 

'/2  cup  warm  water  (105°  to  115° ) 
1  pkg.  Fleischmann's 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

1  egg  1  tablesp.  sugar 
2V2  cups  Bisquick 

2  tablesp.  soft  butter 

2  tablesp.  brown  sugar 

'/}  cup  chopped  candied  fruit 

V2  cup  chopped  Diamond  Walnuts 

Dissolve  yeast  in  water.  Add  egg, 
sugar  and  Bisquick.  Beat  vigorously 
2  min.  Turn  dough  onto  surface  well 
dusted  with  Bisquick.  Knead  until 
smooth  about  20  times.  Roll  into  rec- 
tangle 16"  X  9".  Spread  with  butter 
and  brown  sugar.  Sprinkle  on  fruits 
and  Diamond  Walnuts.  Roll  up 
tightly  beginning  at  wide  side.  Seal 
well  by  pinching  dough  into  edge 


of  roll.  Place  sealed  side  down  on 
baking  sheet.  Pinch  ends  making 
a  ring.  With  scissors  make  cuts 
of  way  through  ring  at  1"  intervals. 
Turn  each  section  on  its  side.  Cover 
with  towel.  Put  pan  over  bowl  of  hot 
water  on  rack.  Let  rise  about  1  hr. 

Heat  oven  to  375°.  Bake  about  l.S 
to  20  min.  Ice  with  Confectioners^ 
Sugar  Icing:  Mix  together  1  cu|) 
confectioners'  sugar,  1  tablesp.  warm 
water,  V2  teasp.  vanilla,  pinch  salt. 
Decorate  with  candied  cherry  halves 
and  plump  Diamond  Walnut  halves. 

HOLIDAY  WALNUT  BREAD 

'/2  cup  sugar  1  egg 

1  'A  cups  milk        3  cups  Bisquick 
IV2  cups  chopped  Diamond  Walnuts 
Heat  oven  to  350°.  Mix  first  4  in- 


gredients. Beat  hard  30  sec.  Stir  in 
crunchy  Diamond  Walnuts.  Pour 
into  well  greased  loaf  pan  9"x5"x3". 
Bake  45  to  50  min.,  until  toothpick 
stuck  into  center  comes  out  clean. 
Crack  in  top  is  typical.  Cool  before 
slicing.  To  store,  wrap  in  foil. 

GUM  DROP  WALNUT  BREAD 

Make  batter  for  Holiday  Walnut 
Bread,  except  use  1  cuji  chopped 
Diamond  Walnuts  and  add  1  cu]) 
chopped  gum  drops  (except  black 
ones).  To  get  round  loaves,  bake  in 
cans.  Divide  batter  between  3  well 
greased  8  oz.  (2  cup)  Diamond 
Walnut  cans  (or  No.  2  size  cans), 
filling  cans  slightly  more  than  half 
full.  Bake,  uncovered,  about  45  to 
50  min.  until  toothpick  thrust  into 
center  comes  out  clean. 


3  handy  uays  to  buy  Diamond  Walnuts 

In-the-shell:  2  full  cups  of  walnut  meats 
from  every  pound  of  California's  choic- 
est walnuts.  Favorites  for  recipes  or 
your  nut  bowl.  In  cellophane  hags. 
Fresh'Shelled:  same  choice  quality,  packed 
the  only  ways  that  keep  shelled  walnuts 
really  fresh:  in  air-tight,  moisture-proof 
double  Saran  bags,  or  vacuum  cans. 
In  full  recipe  sizes. 
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Revolutionary  3-loyer  tablet  for  relief  of 

COLDS  MISERIES  AND 
SINUS  CONGESTION 


HELPS  DRAIN  ALL  8  SINUS  CAVITIES 

( critical  areas  of  colds  infection ) 


oec< 


ANTI- ALLERGENT  \ 
&  PAIN  RELIEVERS 


REVOLUTIONARY  3-LAYER  TABLET 

DRISTAN  is  the  exclusive  3-layer  tablet 
discovery  which  for  the  first  time  makes 
it  possible  to  unite  certain  medically- 
proven  ingredients  into  one  fast-acting 
uncoated  tablet!  The  exclusive  dristan 
Tablet  formula  cannot  be  duplicated. 


DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets,  working  through 
the  bloodstream,  bring  dramatic  relief  from  colds 
miseries,  sinus  congestion  and  pollen  allergies. 
DRISTAN . . .  amazing  medical  achievement . . .  con- 
tains: (1)  The  scientific  decongestant  most  pre- 
scribed by  doctors.  Reaches  all  congested  areas  in 
minutes. .  .shrinks  swollen  nasal-sinus  membranes 
.  .  .  promotes  drainage  .  .  .  restores  free  breathing. 
(2)  An  exclusive  anti-allergent  to  block  allergic 
reactions  often  associated  with  colds,  plus  a  highly 


J 


effective  combination  of  pain  relievers.  Relieves 
body  aches  and  pains  due  to  colds,  reduces  fever. 
(3)  Vitamin  C,  to  help  build  body  resistance  to 
colds  infection.  For  quick  relief,  get  dristan 
Decongestant  Tablets. 
Note:  Today  dristan  is  widely  imitated.  But  the 
fact  is  .  .  .  the  exclusive  dristan  Tablet  formula 
cannot  be  duplicated.  Accept  no  substitutes! 


WHEN  COLDS  STRIKE,  nasal- 
sinus  passages  become 
clogged  with  germ-laden 
mucus  .  .  .  responsible  for 
so  much  colds  suffering 
and  misery. 


TAKE  DRISTAN.  Working 

through  the  bloodstream, 
DRISTAN  shrinks  all  swol- 
len membranes,  promotes 
drainage,  restores  free 
breathing. 


Theres  Nothing  like  DRKST/iN  Decongestant  Tablets 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  lU 

please  don't  think  I'm  going  to  be  a  nuisance," 
he  began.  "If  I  ask  you  anything  that  you  feel 
is  .  . .  well,  out  of  line,  you  just  teli  me  so.  But 
you  know  how  it  is  in  a  place  like  this.  Ques- 
tions get  shot  at  me  unexpectedly,  and  1  like 
to  have  the  answers.  Suppose  that  his  nibs 
said  at  one  of  our  conferences,  'Whitehall  is 
worried  about  the  arrival  of  subversive  ele- 
ments. Forrester,  suppose  such  a  person  wanted 
to  join  the  oil  refinery.  How  difficult  would  he 
find  it?'  I'd  like  to  have  my  answer  ready.  How 
many  new  men  do  you  take  on  in  a  year?" 
"About  twenty-five." 

"Two  a  month.  How  do  you  check  on 
them?" 

"Each  applicant  has  to  have  two  references," 
Basil  said. 

"Do  you  check  those  references?" 

"If  it  seems  necessary." 

"I  see."  The  colonel  paused.  "You  get  my 
point,  of  course?  A  man  might  bring  faked 
references." 

"I  suppose  he  could." 

"When  you  said,  'If  it  seems  necessary  ' 

You  won't  think,  will  you,  that  I'm  being  tire- 
some? But  how  often  does  it  seem  necessary, 
and  when  it  does,  what  do  you  do  precisely?" 

All  the  time  that  he  talked,  his  face  wore  a 
bland,  friendly  smile.  He  could  not  have  had  a 
less  intimidating  manner. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact" — Basil  hesitated — "I 
don't  believe  that  I  ever  have  felt  that  it  was 
necessary." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have;  this  is  a  family 
community,  we  trust  each  other.  And  I  sup- 
pose that  if  you  were  to  feel  suspicious,  if 
something  made  you  feel  that  certain  precau- 
tions were  necessary,  you  would  get  in  touch 
with  my  office.  Yes,  of  course  you  would.  Two 
recommendations  with  each  applicant.  By  the 
way,  do  you  keep  those  references?" 

"I  imagine  that  I  do." 

"I  imagine  that  you  do,  too,  but  in  case  you 

don't  Could  you  check  up  on  that  point 

and  if  you  find  that  you  don't,  could  you  do  so 
in  future?  I'm  sorry  to  bother  you  with  this. 
Now  to  join  the  old  Prima  Donna  at  the  swim- 
ming pool." 

It  was  a  hot,  bright  day.  An  occasional 
cloud  obscured  the  sun.  There  were  few  rain- 
less days  in  Karak.  But  Barbara  felt  no  qualms 
about  setting  out  chairs  and  tables  on  the  ve- 
randa. They  were  made  of  wickerwork  and 
could  not  spoil.  Her  guests  could  always  re- 
treat to  the  house  if  a  storm  blew  up. 

The  fact  that  the  Studholmes  were  present 
made  the  party  a  special  one,  but  Charles  was 
concerned  that  there  should  be  no  atmosphere 
of  protocol.  Only  one  point  had  been  stressed : 
that  all  guests  must  arrive  before  the  chief  was 
expected.  The  cricket  match  was  not  due  to 
start  till  half  past  three.  It  was  considered  too 
hot  to  begin  earlier.  The  island  eleven  was  fly- 
ing out  from  Kuala  Prang,  except  for  Angus, 
who  had  motored  from  his  estate  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  he  could  rest  before  the  game. 

"You'll  ask  him  to  the  party,  won't  you?" 
Shelagh  had  asked  Barbara  the  night  before. 

Barbara  had  smiled.  On  the  evening  after 
the  dance,  on  her  return  to  the  camp,  Shelagh 
had  asked  her  stepmother  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  Angus.  She  was  inquisitive  about 
him  on  Lila's  account,  but  they  were  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  a  girl  would  ask  about  a  man 
in  whom  she  was  about  to  become  interested. 
'  "What  do  you  think  of  him  yourself?"  Bar- 
bara asked.  "Do  you  find  him  attractive?" 

"Yes,  in  a  way." 

"I  see." 

Shelagh  blushed.  It  was  a  sense  of  guilt  that 
gave  that  blush  its  depth,  but  it  was  the  kind 
of  blush  that  would  have  been  expected  of  a 
girl  trapped  into  a  confession.  Barbara  read  it 
that  way.  "Don't  worry,"  she  said.  "I'll  keep 
your  secret." 

Angus  had  not  known  that  Lila  was  coming 
to  watch  the  game.  Her  presence  was  a  shock 
to  him.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  dance. 
He  had  rather  dreaded  their  next  meeting, 
wondering  how  she  would  receive  him.  His 
experience  with  young  women  of  the  West 
was  negligible. 

She  greeted  him  in  the  frankest  way:  "I 
have  come  out  here  for  one  reason,  to  see  you 
play  cricket.  I  hope  you  won't  let  me  down." 


She  looked  him  very  straight  in  the  eyes. 
Did  she  pause  or  had  he  only  fancied  that  she 
paused  before  those  two  words,  "play  cricket"  ? 
Her  directness  excited  him,  but  it  left  him 
tongue-tied. 

The  party  followed  its  habitual  course. 
Charles  stayed  at  the  bar  while  Barbara  plied 
her  guests  with  food. 

Angus  looked  round  the  room,  searching 
for  Shelagh.  She  was  sitting  beside  Julia  Hal- 
lett.  They  seemed  deep  in  conversation. 

Charles  came  across,  the  shaker  in  his  hand. 
Angus  put  his  hand  over  his  glass.  "I  want  to 
bowl  you  fellows  out  this  afternoon,"  he  said. 

Barbara  was  carrying  round  a  dish  of  cream 
cheese  flavored  with  onion.  "Time  for  vita- 
mins," she  said. 

Julia's  and  Shelagh's  heads  were  close  to- 
gether. "All  this  must  seem  very  tame  after  the 
excitement  of  coming  out  in  London,"  Julia 
was  saying.  "Meeting  all  those  exciting  peo- 
ple, dances,  being  presented,  Henley,  Lord's 
and  Ascot  and  all  that.  It's  something  I  missed. 
I  got  married  too  soon.  I'd  gone  to  Switzer- 
land, Barbara  to  Heidelberg.  We  planned  to 
come  out  next  spring.  Then  I  went  into  Lau- 
sanne one  day  to  do  some  shopping.  I  met 
Basil  and  there  it  was." 

"It  sounds  much  more  exciting  than  coming 
out." 

"Does  it?  Perhaps  it  does,  and  it  was  excit- 
ing. I  had  gone  into  a  coffeeshop  to  have  an 
ice.  We  were  terribly  chaperoned.  I  was  always 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

By  KAY  OWENS 

Never  boa^^t  or  strut  too  much; 
Be  modest,  meek  and  mild. 
Someone  may  be  standing  near 
Who  knew  you  as  a  child. 


up  to  some  kind  of  mischief  with  the  girl  I 
shared  a  room  with.  We  used  to  separate  the 
moment  we  arrived,  so  I  was  sitting  all  by  my- 
self, enjoying  an  ice  cream,  when  a  tallish, 
dark  young  man  came  in.  He  paused  in  the 
doorway,  looking  slowly  round  him;  then  he 
saw  me.  If  you  haven't  had  that  feeling,  I  can't 
explain  it.  If  you  have  had,  you  wouldn't  be 
here;  or  if  you  have  had  it  and  you're  here, 
then  you're  unlucky  because  it  hasn't  turned 
out  right.  When  I  saw  Basil,  something  said  to 
me,  'This  is  it.'  It  must  have  said  the  same 
thing  to  him;  he  stared  at  me,  stood  like  a 
statue,  then  walked  straight  across.  'I'm  Basil 
Hallett,  I'm  in  Pearl,'  he  said.  'I've  just  finished 
a  contract  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I'm  going  to  the 
Far  East  in  two  months'  time.  I've  a  good  job. 
I'm  a  bachelor.  I  think  you're  the  most  attrac- 
tive girl  I've  ever  seen.' 

"Then  he  started  talking,  and  I  started  talk- 
ing. We  sat  in  that  cafe  and  we  ate  ice  cream 
after  ice  cream.  'It's  seven  o'clock,'  he  said. 
'Do  you  have  to  be  anywhere?'  'Yes,'  I  said, 
'of  course,  but  it  doesn't  matter.'  'Shall  we  eat 
here  or  shall  we  go  somewhere  else?'  he  said. 
'It's  nice  here,  isn't  it?'  'Yes,"  I  agreed,  'it's  nice 
here.'  There  was  nothing  on  the  menu  but  caf- 
eteria food.  'Does  an  asparagus  omelet  sound 
nice?'  he  said.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'that  sounds 
heaven.' 

"The  clock  moved  on.  I  scarcely  noticed  it. 
Then  Basil  said,  'When's  your  last  train?'  'I 
don't  know.'  I  said.  'I  only  know  them  up  to 
seven.' 

"We  got  a  timetable,  and  we  found  that  the 
last  train  went  in  twenty  minutes.  'I'm  going 
to  see  you  back,'  he  said.  'Is  there  a  hotel  in 
the  place?'  'Yes,  in  the  station.'  'Fine,"  he  said. 
'Tomorrow  morning  Til  come  back  and  get 
my  things." 

"It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  decide  to  come  with  me. 
We  caught  the  train  by  seconds.  It  was  a 
crowded  carriage.  We  couldn't  even  sit  to- 
gether. 

"It  was  nearly  twelve  when  we  got  back. 
The  school  was  only  two  minutes  from  the 


station.  My  room  was  on  the  first  floor.  There 
was  a  light  at  the  window.  I  thanked  God  for 
Sibyl.  It  was  a  low  house  and  there  was  a 
sloping  roof.  If  I  stood  on  his  shoulders,  I 
could  get  on  the  roof,  he  said.  He  put  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders.  I  wondered  if  he  was 
going  to  kiss  me.  I  hoped  he  was,  but  I  was 
glad  he  didn't.  I  wanted  to  have  everything  to 
look  forward  to. 

"He  gave  me  a  little  shake.  'I'll  go  into 
Lausanne  and  collect  my  things  as  soon  as 
possible.  I'll  be  back  by  noon.  Come  down  to 
the  station  when  you  are  free.  Now,  up  you 
jump.'  He  went  on  his  knees,  so  that  I  could 
climb  on  his  shoulders. 

"That's  how  it  started  and  that's  how  it 
went  on.  When  it  was  a  question  of  having  a 
London  season  or  coming  out  with  him,  it 
simply  was  not  a  question.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing else  that  I  could  do." 

Shelagh  had  looked  across  the  room  at 
Basil.  She  could  see  his  charm.  He  was  good- 
looking  and  he  had  dash.  The  kind  of  man 
who  could  sweep  a  girl  off  her  feet.  It  was  fun 
to  think  of  that  happening  to  Julia.  It  couldn't 
have  been  the  same  for  Barbara:  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  How  different  that 
must  have -been. 

Which  way  would  it  be  for  her  ? 

The  air-conditioning  machine  purred  softly; 
the  room  was  twilit  with  a  few  bars  of  sunlight 
striking  through  the  shutters  onto  walls  and 
ceiling.  A  large  bowl  of  roses  scented  the  air. 
Julia  stirred  within  BasiTs  arms.  She  lifted  her 
hand  and  drew  its  palm  slowly  along  his  cheek. 
"Do  you  know  what  I  was  telling  Shelagh  at 
that  party?" 

"You  tell  me  what  you  were  telling  Shelagh," 
Basil  said."' 

"I  told  her  about  how  we  met,  how  you 
proposed  to  me  first  thing  next  day." 

"Did  you  tell  her  how  I  did  it?" 

They  laughed  together.  He  had  said,  "I  had 
to  see  what  you  looked  like  in  the  light  before 
I  asked  you  to  share  my  life." 

"She  thought  that  cute  and  modern.  She 
hoped  it  would  happen  that  way  with  her." 

"She'll  be  taking  a  big  risk  if  she  does.  It's 
meant  your  marrying  a  ne'er-do-well." 

"That's  not  how  I  think  of  you." 

"Someone  who'll  never  be  a  general  man- 
ager, someone  who'll  never  " 

"Darling,  I  don't  care  about  those  things. 
Successful  men  are  hard  and  pompous.  I  don't 
want  that  kind  of  husband.  No,  I  don't  want 
anything  I  haven't  got;  our  life  together,  just 
the  way  it  is,  that's  all." 

He  moved  his  head  close  to  hers,  rubbing 
his  chin  against  her  cheek.  "It's  not  for  my 
sake,  you  know,  that  I  want  those  other 
things." 

"I  know  it  isn't." 

"If  one  has  a  beautiful  picture,  one  wants  a 
beautiful  room  to  hang  it  in." 

"I  know,  darling,  I  know." 

"You  know,  too,  don't  you,  that  I  adore 
you." 

He  turned  her  face  toward  him.  She  gave  a 
happy,  half-nervous  little  laugh.  "I  thought 
we  were  coming  up  here  for  a  siesta." 

On  the  veranda  of  the  Keables'  house. 
Colonel  Forrester  woke  slowly  from  his  siesta. 
He  showered  and  went  over  to  the  desk  on 
which  he  had  left  his  briefcase.  He  had  bor- 
rowed from  Keable  a  list  of  the  camp  person- 
nel. He  copied  out  a  dozen  names  at  random. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  who  had  recom- 
mended Ahmed  Abrusak,  but  he  did  not  want 
anyone  to  know  that  he  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  Ahmed.  He  would  include  his  name 
in  a  list  long  enough  to  avoid  suspicion.  On 
Monday  he  would  send  it  in  to  Keable. 

The  oil  camp  won  the  toss  and  went  in  to 
bat.  Shelagh  sat  between  Lila  and  Gerald 
Fyreman.  She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
Was  this  a  penance  for  him,  or  did  he  enjoy  the 
game  enough  to  be  able  to  watch  it  without 
envy?  It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen 
him  since  the  dance.  She  picked  up  the  thread 
of  their  dropped  conversation. 

"If  you  decide  to  give  up  the  army,  have  you 
any  idea  what  you"d  like  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"I've  thought  of  trying  to  get  into  Pearl  or 
one  of  the  oil  companies." 

"Do  you  think  you"d  like  it?" 


"You"re  the  best  judge  of  that.  I've  only 
seen  it  from  the  outside.  How  does  it  strike 

you?"" 

She  hesitated.  "You  might  find  it  confining, 
seeing  the  same  people  all  the  time." 

"That  might  be  rather  pleasant,  mightn't 
it?" 

Was  he  thinking  of  Barbara  when  he  said 
that?  Was  he  picturing  a  life  in  which  his  every 
day  would  be  lightened  by  a  glimpse  of  her?  It 
was  touching  to  be  so  in  love. 

Lila  leaned  across.  "Is  there  any  reason, 
Gerald,  why  I  should  come  back  tonight?  I'd 
rather  like  to  see  the  whole  of  this  match; 
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ierc"ll  be  a  dance  at  the  club  tonight.  There 
,n't  anything,  is  there,  that  I  have  to  do  to- 
unrow?" 

■  Not  as  far  as  I  know." 
"You  could  put  me  up.  couldn't  you?" 
"Naturally.  We'd  love  to." 
"That's  settled  then.  I'll  talk  to  my  mother 
iter." 

Lila  sat  back  in  her  chair.  Angus  was 
owling  now.  He  had  a  short,  springing  run, 
ke  a  creature  of  the  jungle.  It  was  compact 
nd  rhythmic.  Hcs  exciting,  she  thought. 
He  bowled  five  overs,  then  was  rested.  You 
ould  not  bowl  fast  for  long  in  that  heavy 
eat.  He  had  taken  three  wickets,  all  of  them 
lean  bowled.  As  he  pulled  on  his  short- 
leeved  sweater,  she  rose  and  walked  over  to 
er  mother. 

"I'd  like  to  stay  over  till  tomorrow  and 
len  bring  back  Shelagh  with  me.  There's 
othing  against  that,  is  there?  Angus  could 
rive  us  in." 

"Nothing  at  all,"  her  mother  said. 
Lila  returned  to  her  seat.  "That's  fine  by  my 
lolher.  She  had  quite  a  good  , idea,  Shelagh, 
lat  you  should  come  back  with  me.  There's  a 
nch  party  on  Monday  that  might  amuse  you. 
he  suggested  that  we  should  get  Angus  to 
rive  us.  You'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you?" 
She  underlined  the  "that,"  giving  it  a  spe- 
ial  meaning.  Shelagh  flushed.  She  did  not 
ant  Gerald  to  think  she  was  in  love  with 

JlgUS. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  Charles  Keable 
bceived  a  letter  from  Forrester: 

Dear  Charles:  1  am  sorry  to  bother  you  with 
is,  but  there  are  a  few  of  your  employees  about 
horn  I'd  like  to  have  a  fact  or  two.  1  enclose  a 
St.  I  should  be  so  grateful  if  you  would  ask  that 
leasant  young  man  of  yours — I've  forgotten  his 
amc  already — to  let  me  know  who  gave  them 
;ferences.  Nothing  to  worry  over;  a  few  extra 
ircads  in  that  spider's  web,  that's  all. 

Charles  ran  his  eye  down  the  list.  Not  one  of 
iiem  rang  any  bell  in  his  memory,  yet  he  was 
.'sponsible  for  their  presence  on  the  payroll. 

one  of  them  caused  trouble,  he  would  have 
)  stand  the  rap.  He  lifted  his  telephone  to  call 
lasil  Hallett;  then  he  remembered  that  Harry 
awling  had  left  a  note  on  his  desk,  asking  for 
n  appointment.  He  could  kill  two  birds  with 
!ne  stone. 

"Is  that  you,  Harry?"  he  asked.  "Come 
long  whenever  it's  convenient  to  you.  As 
oon  as  you  like." 

Pawling  was  round  within  ten  minutes. 

"Ah,  good.  Take  a  seat.  I've  one  or  two 
lings  to  talk  over.  But  let's  hear  your  prob- 
;m  first." 

"It's  about  my  boy.  He's  going  to  be  op- 
iated on  for  appendicitis.  It's  nothing  serious. 

routine  job.  But  Blanche  is  worried.  She 
;els  she  should  go  back  to  England." 
Charles  listened,  nodding  in  agreement. 
You're  quite  right.  She  should  go  at  once, 
v'e'll  get  her  priority  on  a  plane." 
"That's  very  good  of  you;  I'm  grateful, 
low  there's  another  point.  Our  finances  are 
ot  in  too  good  shape.  Would  the  cost  of  this 
cke't  come  out  of  our  own  pockets?" 

i^harles  hesitated.  A  Pearl  contract  gave 
arents  certain  concessions  with  regard  to 
leir  children.  But  would  an  accountant  in 
,ondon  regard  this  as  a  real  necessity?  Per- 
aps,  if  the  case  were  presented  with  sufficient 
)rce  by  a  general  manager. 

He  said,  "You  know  what  accountants  are 
ike.  1  can't  promise  anything,  but  I  think  that 
lanche  should  go.  I'll  put  up  the  case  as 
rongly  as  I  can.  In  the  meantime,  we'll  pay 
)r  Blanche's  ticket,  and  if  London  puts  up 
ifficulties  we'll  arrange  for  you  to  repay  Pearl 
n  a  widely  spread  installment  plan." 

"I'm  more  grateful  than  I  can  say." 

Pawling  pushed  back  his  chair,  but  Charles 
hecked  him.  "There  are  one  or  two  other 
lings.  In  the  first  place,  this." 

He  handed  over  Forrester's  letter.  "It's 
;lf-explanatory,"  he  said. 

But  Pawling  had  to  read  it  a  second  time 
efore  he  caught  its  gist.  "Am  I  to  give  this  to 
lallett?  It  has  your  approval?" 

"Yes,  it's  O.K.  by  me.  Tell  Basil  to  be  as 
o-ope.rative  as  possible.  How's  Basil  doing, 
y  the  way?" 


"He's  making  out  ail  right.  If  there  had  been 
anything  wrong  with  him,  wouldn't  I  have  told 
you?" 

"You  might  not,  knowing  that  Barbara  and 
Julia  were  close  friends.  Let's  put  it  another 
way.  Suppose  London  were  to  be  looking  for 
an  assistant  manager.  They  aren't,  but  suppose 
they  were  and  they  were  to  ask  me  whether  I 
would  recommend  Basil  for  the  post.  Would 
you  advise  me  to?" 

"I'd  say  he  wasn't  ready  for  it  yet." 

"That's  what  I'd  say.  Do  you  think  he  ever 
will  be?" 

"As  long  as  there  was  someone  to  watch 
that  he  didn't  make  mistakes." 


"I  see.  Thank  you.  How's  Iris  Sinclair 
making  out?" 

Rex  Sinclair  was  a  tough  young  engineer 
who  had  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  without  seeing  a  white  unmarried 
woman.  On  his  return  to  England  he  had 
fallen  for  the  first  pretty  girl  whom  he  had 
met.  Such  marriages  provided  an  inevitable 
problem  in  an  oil  camp,  the  twenty-year-old 
bride  who  had  visualized  the  tropics  in  terms 
of  Hollywood  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
monotony  of  her  routine. 

Pawling  shrugged  at  the  G.  M.'s  question. 
"We're  trying  to  get  her  interested  in  some- 
thing. Julia's  got  her  on  to  theatricals." 


"How  are  the  rehearsals  going?"  Keable 
asked.  They  were  doing  Clifford  Bax's  Rose 
Without  a  Thorn  and  Paw  ling  was  to  be  Henry 
VIII.  Plays  were  usually  chosen  in  vshich  the 
plum  part  was  middle-aged. 

"It  should  be  all  right,"  Pawling  said. 

"You  haven't  fixed  on  Catherine  Howard, 
have  you?" 

"Not  yet.  It's  difficult.  Iris  might  do,  but 
we're  trying  one  or  two  others  first.  The  old 
hands  get  jealous  if  a  newcomer  is  put  in  the 
limelight  right  away." 

"You'll  have  enough  to  keep  you  busy  while 
Blanche  is  in  England." 

"I'll  certainly  have  that." 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing  I 


With  two  weeks'  vacation  and  the  holidays  approaching,  Mollie  Farnham, 
our  Barbara  J.,  feels  in  a  very  festive  mood.  Over  the  past  three  months,  Mollie 
has  acc/uired  her  basic  wardrobe  for  winter.  As  a  special  reward  and  with  many  a 
holiday  party  ahead,  she  wants  something  as  bright  and  gay  as  the  season. 

Mollie  chooses  one  easy-to-make  pattern,  two  of  the  most  elegant 
fabrics — satin  and  lace.  For  different  parties,  different  moods, 
Mollie  will  have  a  costume  for  every 
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Mollie  favors  easy-to-make 
patterns  such  as  this  two-  . 
piece  Vogue  design.  For  it  she 
chooses  turquoise  silk-and- 
rayon  satin,  white  lace  for  the 
bare  camisole  top.  Here  she 
accents  the  waistline  with  a 
bright  holiday  green. 
Total  cost  of  costume,  SI  7.76. 
Vogue  "Easy  to  Make" 
Design  No.  9891.* 

^For  other  views, 
sizes  and  price,  see  page  159 


There  are  lots  of  parties 

where  Mollie  needs  a  more  covered-up, 
but  still  glamorous,  look.  For  these, 
she  wears  her  new  turquoise  skirt, 

trims  a  white  cardigan  with  narrow  bias 
strips  of  matching  satin.  (Add  an  extra 

third  of  a  yard  of  fabric  for  this.) 


From  last  month,  Mollie  has  a  white 
brocade  blouse.  (Vogue  Design 
No.  9729.)  For  a  change  of  costume, 
she  wears  it  v\'ith  her  turquoise 
skirt,  matching  belt 
with  a  fringed  bow. 


Last  month  Mollie  bought 
a  black  jersey  suit.  Worn  with 
her  new  lace  blouse,  a  bright 
red  belt,  it  makes  a  very 
festive  costume  for  a  dinner 
or  theater  date  during  the  holidays. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


They  gossiped  for  a  few  more  minutes,  then 
Pawling  took  his  leave. 

Angus  drove  out  to  the  estate.  Tlie  moment 
he  arrived,  he  felt  guilty  that  he  had  not  come 
before.  His  father  had  caught  a  cold  a  few  days 
earlier.  It  was  hard  to  shake  a  cold  off  in  the 
tropics  and  it  had  settled  on  his  chest.  It  was 
five  days  since  his  son  had  seen  him,  and 
Angus  was  shocked  by  his  appearance.  He 
looked  weak  and  tired:  his  frame  shook  every 
time  he  breathed.  In  England  a  doctor  would 
have  ordered  him  to  bed,  but  in  the  tropics 
there  was  little  point  in  that.  He  lay  out  on  a 
long  chair.  His  eyes  were  half  closed  and  he 
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was  talking  to  himself,  a  rambling  political 
harangue  against  the  English. 

"They've  got  to  go.  There's  no  future  for 
them:  not  as  imperialists.  We've  no  use  for 
them  out  here.  They  said  they  would  defend  us 
and  they  didn't.  Angus  doesn't  realize  that.  He 
was  in  England  in  the  war.  That  was  a  proud 
place  to  be  in  then.  Freedom's  last  bastion. 
But  here,  for  us — no,  they  must  go,  they  must 
go  " 

The  voice  went  on,  employing  the  language 
and  vocabulary  that  he  had  learned  as  a  school- 
boy; that  he  had  not  used  for  thirty  years. 

Angus  sat  at  his  side,  listening,  following  his 
own  thoughts.  He  had  never  been  close  to  his 
father.  When  a  son  goes  to  the  same  school 
that  his  father  did,  sits  often  under  the  same 
masters,  in  the  same  classrooms,  the  son  turns 
to  his  father  with  that  constant  question,  "Was 
it  this  way  in  your  time,  daddy?"  They  had 
never  shared  that,  he  and  his  father.  And  when 
he  had  returned  to  Karak,  he  had  found  him- 
self welcomed  by  a  stranger  in  the  house  that 
he  remembered  as  his  home.  He  felt  closer  to 
his  father  than  he  had  in  lifteen  years,  as  he  sat 
beside  him  on  the  veranda,  looking  out  on  the 
jungle. 

At  twenty-five  past  eleven  Basil's  telephone 
bell  rang;  at  the  other  end  was  the  Indian's 
voice.  Once  again  it  instructed  him  to  report  at 
the  Chinese  barber's,  at  half  past  four.  "You 
have  that  clear?  At  Ah  Song's  today,  Thurs- 
day, at  half  past  four." 

"O.K." 

There  was  the  click  of  a  replaced  receiver. 
He  (loesni  waste  time.  Basil  thought.  It  was 
not  till  he  was  sitting  in  the  car  by  Julia  that  he 
remembered  that  she  had  arranged  a  foursome 
for  that  evening  and  had  made  an  especial 
point  of  his  joining  it. 

"I  want  it  to  be  a  close  game,"  Julia  had 
said.  "Which  day  suits  you?" 

It  was  he  who  had  cho.sen  Thursday.  He 
could  not  back  out  now.  He  remembered  how 
irritated  Julia  had  been  that  other  time;  there 
had  been  no  occasion  then.  Now  there  was. 
He  hesitated,  then  made  up  his  mind.  He 
wasn't  at  anybody's  beck  and  call. 

Next  morning  Basil  had  a  headache.  It  had 
been  quite  an  evening.  He  wondered  how 
angry  the  Indian  had  been.  He  had  been  dis- 
tinctly mandatory  the  lirst  time  when  Basil 
had  suggested  another  day.  It's  his  own  fault, 
Basil  thought.  He  can't  behave  as  though  he  has 
complete  control  over  my  diary.  For  seventy- 
five  pounds ! 

Nevertheless,  he  did  feel  nervous.  Every 
time  the  telephone  bell  went,  he  had  to  make 
an  effort  of  will  to  lift  the  receiver.  Each  time 
he  heard  another  voice,  his  heart  sighed  with 
relief.  Yet  as  the  morning  wore  on,  relief 
yielded  to  anxiety.  He  wanted  to  get  it  over, 
either  to  take  his  medicine  or  to  be  assured 
that  there  was  no  medicine  to  take.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  relieved  or  not  when  the 
hooter  went.  He  was  silent  as  he  took  his  scat 
beside  Julia. 

She  noticed  his  moodiness.  "Is  there  any- 
thing wrong?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  that  a  martini  won't  cure." 

It  was  rare  for  him  to  take  alcohol  at  lunch- 
time  on  a  working  day. 

"You'll  have  one,  too,  won't  you?" 

"Of  course." 

He  mixed  it  six  to  one.  He  took  a  long  sip 
quickly.  "What  did  I  say?  There's  no  better 
medicine." 

He  had  been  a  fool  to  worry.  What  was 
there  to  worry  over?  What  harm  could  that 
Indian  do  to  him? 

On  his  return  to  work,  he  went  first  into  the 
main  office.  He  spoke  to  the  chief  clerk. 
"Where's  that  new  chap  sitting,  Ahmed 
Abrusak?" 

"Over  there,  sir,  in  that  center  row." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see.  How's  he  doing?" 

"I've  nothing  to  complain  about." 

"That's  a  high  mark.  I'll  have  a  word  with 
him."  He  walked  to  the  center  row.  "Hullo 
there,  Ahmed.  No,  don't  get  up.  How  are  you 
making  out?" 

"All  right,  sir,  thank  you." 

"Have  you  found  yourself  a  house?" 

"I  stay  with  my  cousin  for  the  moment.  He 
finding  me  a  house." 


"If  you've  any  difficulty,  you  tell  me.  We 
can  often  be  of  help  in  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Ahmed's  face  expressed  nothing  but  the 
most  simple,  doglike  gratitude.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  there  could  be  any  harm  in 
such  a. man.  Why  had  Forrester  put  him  on 
his  list? 

He  felt  so  self-confident  that  he  experienced 
no  nervousness  when,  later  in  the  afternoon, 
he  heard  the  Indian's  voice  on  the  telephone. 

"I'm  sorry  about  yesterday,"  he  said.  "You 
rang  off  before  I  had  time  to  explain  that  I 
couldn't  make  it.  It  was  an  engagement  I  could 
not  possibly  break." 

"It  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  me.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  talk  about  it  on  the  telephone. 
Could  you  meet  me  Monday  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  supermarket?" 

"1  think  so.  Yes." 

"It  is  most  important  that  you  should." 

Ten  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning  was  the 
busiest  hour  at  the  supermarket.  The  Indian 
could  not  have  chosen  a  time  when  a  conver- 
sation with  Basil  was  less  likely  to  cause  com- 
ment. The  Indian  was  pushing  a  trolley  laden 
with  groceries. 

"Mr.  Hallett,  I  must  impress  on  you  that  it 
is  most  important  that  you  should  keep  any 
appointment  I  make  with  you." 

"But  my  dear  fellow,  if  " 

"Please  let  me  finish.  Mr.  Hallett.  There  are 
things  that  I  cannot  explain  in  detail.  Please 
believe  that  I  am  not  being  an  alarmist  when  I 
warn  you  that  it  might  even  be  dangerous  for 
you  not  to  follow  my  instructions.  I  have  now 
little  time  to  spare.  There  are  one  or  two  things 
I  have  to  ask  you.  In  the  first  place,  do  you 
play  chess?" 

"I  played  at  school." 

"That  will  be  sufficient.  You  know  the 
numbering  of  the  places.  1  would  suggest  that 
you  join  the  camp's  chess  club,  that  you  buy  a 
chess  set  and  in  the  evenings  you  occasionally 
work  on  a  problem.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  visit  you  every  time  I  want.  There 
are  some  things  that  are  better  not  put  down 
in  writing.  I  will  send  you  from  time  to  time 
what  appears  to  be  a  chess  problem.  It  will 
actually  be  a  message.  When  you  set  out  the 
pieces  on  the  board,  you  will  be  able,  by  aid  of 
the  code  that  I  shall  give  you,  to  read  the 
message." 

"Now  listen,  what's  all  this  about?" 

"That  is  something  that  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  know." 

"Isn't  it?  I'm  not  so  sure.  Why  did  you  want 
me  to  find  a  place  for  that  friend  of  yours?" 

"Because  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"Is  that  the  only  reason?  The  police  are 
making  inquiries  about  him." 

"What  kind  of  inquiry?" 

"They  want  to  see  the  references  he  brought 
with  him." 

"They  were  good  references." 

"I  dare  say  they  were,  but  why  do  the  police 
want  to  see  them?" 

"Indeed,  why  should  they?  This  is  very  in- 
teresting. Are  the  police  making  inquiries 
about  other  members  of  your  staff?" 

"Yes." 

"A  great  many?" 
"Fifteen  or  so." 
"You  have  the  list?" 
"At  the  oflice." 

"Now  this  is  an  occasion  when  that  chess 
code  would  come  in  useful.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  send  that  list  to  me  in  a  letter,  but  you 
could  send  it  to  me  as  a  chess  problem  ad- 
dressed to  the  Kuala  Prang  Chess  Club." 

"But  listen,  I  can't  do  that.  It's  a  breach  of 
confidence." 

"I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  inquisitive  about 
this  man.  It  was  on  my  recommendation  that 
you  employed  him.  I  trust  that  my  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  I  must  make  sure  on  this 
point.  It  is  not  wise  for  us  to  spend  too  long 
here  talking.  I  am  going  to  that  counter  where 
the  paper-back  books  are  kept.  After  I  have 
left,  will  you  pick  up  the  bottom  copy  from  the 
pile  of  A  Woman  of  Bangkok?  It  is  a  good 
book.  You  will  enjoy  reading  it  and  it  will  con- 
tain a  copy  of  the  code.  Good  day  to  you,  Mr. 
Hallett.  I  trust  that  your  so  charming  wife  is 
well." 

At  lunchtime  Basil  returned  with  a  set  of 
chessmen.  "I'm  going  to  take  up  chess  again," 


he  said.  "It  relaxes  the  mind,  so  everyone 
assures  me." 

He  also  took  a  set  of  chessmen  to  his  office. 

Two  days  later  the  Indian  found  in  his 
pigeonhole  in  the  chess  club  a  set  of  problems. 
He  worked  them  out.  None  of  the  names 
meant  anything  to  him.  There  were  two  ex- 
planations: that  the  police  had  made  a  chance 
list  of  names  so  as  to  check  on  the  camp's  se- 
curity measures:  that  they  were  suspicious  of 
Ahmed  but  did  not  want  the  camp  to  know 
they  were  suspicious.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
the  latter.  It  was  puzzling  and  interesting. 
Young  Mr.  Hallett  was  proving  more  useful 
than  he  had  expected.  He  made  out  a  check  for 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Basil  looked  at  the  check  with  doubt  and 
with  misgiving.  Why  should  the  Indian  pay 
him  this?  A  hundred  pounds  in  all.  That  set- 
tled his  account  with  Potiphar.  Did  the  Indiaji 
feel  a  sense  of  guilt?  What  was  at  the  back  of 
it?  Basil  shrugged.  He  had  betrayed  no  conn- 
dence.  Forrester's  inquiries  had  not  come 
in  a  double  envelope  marked  "Top  Secret." 
He  looked  at  the  check.  Twenty-five  pounds 
was  a  useful  sum  of  money.  He'd  get  Julia 
something. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  queen's  "official 
birthday":  or  rather,  in  Karak  it  was  the 
morning  of  the  queen's  birthday.  In  England 
it  was  still  the  night  before.  But  already  the 
compositors  in  Fleet  Street  had  set  up  the 
Birthday  Honors  list  and  Kenneth  Stud- 
holme,  blinking  in  the  morning  light,  visu- 
alized the  page  in  the  Times  that  would  be 
surmounted  with  photographs  of  the  half 
dozen  men  or  women  on  that  list.  Very  few 
Londoners  would  do  more  than  glance  down 
the  "Foreign  and  Colonial  Office."  Only  a 
few  who  were  interested  professionally  and 
who  had  recently  made  trips  abroad.  Not 
many  people  would  say  that  morning  over 
their  breakfast  tables,  "I  see  that  Kenneth 
Studholmc  has  got  his  K." 

To  get  one's  K:  the  goal  of  every  entrant 
into  public  service;  the  sunset  glow  for  a  re- 
tirement in  Bath  or  Cheltenham.  That's  what 
it  was,  for  nearly  every  one,  but  not  for  him. 
He  had  not  reached  the  peak  of  his  career  at 
forty-six.  The  Karak  appointment  had  not 
been  a  routine  step;  it  had  been  a  forward 
jump.  He  would  not  retire  when  he  left  here, 
but  go  back  to  Whitehall  for  reposting.  He  had 
been  lucky,  desperately  lucky,  but  he  had 
made  use  of  his  good  luck. 

He  got  out  of  bed.  Last  night  as  most  other 
nights  he  had  slept  in  his  dressing  room.  He 
had  papers  to  read  and  letters  to  write.  He 
usually  went  to  bed  two  hours  later  than  his 
household  and  did  an  hour's  work  before  they 
were  awake.  There  were  papers  now  on  his 
desk  waiting  to  be  studied,  and  letters  to  be  re- 
vised. He  never  sealed  the  letters  he  had  writ- 
ten overnight,  but  reread  them  in  the  morning, 
often  altering  them.  He  looked  at  them,  hesi- 
tated, then  walked  onto  the  balcony. 

His  wife's  bedroom  was  next  door  to  his; 
the  curtains  were  half  drawn.  She  liked  to  be 
woken  by  the  sun  upon  her  face.  Looking  at 
her,  as  she  lay  there,  he  was  struck  by  a  wave 
of  emotion.  This  was  not  only  a  big  day  for 
him.  It  was  a  big  day  for  her;  a  big  day  for 
both  of  them.  Would  he  have  got  so  far  with- 
out her?  He  did  not  think  he  would.  It  was 
not  only  the  peace  of  the  spirit,  the  solace  of 
the  senses  that  she  had  given  him,  but  the  pub- 
lic vindication  of  her  presence  at  his  side.  A 
wife  was  like  a  visa  on  a  passport.  A  wife  ex- 
plained and  interpreted  a  husband  to  the 
world.  The  world,  seeing  them  together, 
thought,  "He  must  be  all  right  because  of  her." 
If  a  man  had  the  right  wife,  the  world  made 
allowances  for  him  for  her  sake.  It  recognized 
that  he  might  be  arbitrary,  censorious,  short- 
tempered  under  the  stress  of  duty,  but  basi- 
cally, because  of  her,  he  must  be  warm  and 
generous  and  well-meaning.  If  only  he  could 
tell  her  that! 

He  turned  the  handle  of  her  door.  It  was 
locked,  as  he  guessed  it  would  be,  against  a 
burglar.  He  returned  to  his  own  room,  and 
opened  the  connecting  door.  He  tiptoed  to- 
ward the  bed.  It  was  a  double  bed.  He  gently 
pulled  back  the  sheet  and  lay  beside  her.  For  a 
minute  he  breathed  in  the  vague  slight  scent 
that  rose  from  her.  Then  he  put  an  arm 
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OLind  her.  She  stirred,  woke  out  of  her  sleep, 
ilinked. 

"Good  morning.  Your  Ladyship,"  he  said. 

She  laughed.  "Oh,  darling,  thank  you.  Con- 
;raiulations."'  She  turned  to  face  him,  kissed 
iini,  snuggled  into  his  arms.  "How  does  it  feel 
o  be  a  knight?"  she  said. 

He  smiled  wryly.  He  could  have  given  her 
he  answer  to  that  five  minutes  ago,  when  he 
lad  been  standing  on  the  balcony;  but  now, 
reside  her,  with  his  arms  round  her,  the  ac- 
umulated  habits  of  a  dozen  years  made  him 
narticulate.  She  sighed,  she  drew  closer  to 
lim.  in  another  moment  she  would  have  been 
isieep  again,  but  his  arms  tightened  round 
ler.  He  kissed  her  gently  first,  but  with  a  ten- 
lerness  that  deepened  and  grew  stronger.  She 
ighed  again,  a  very  different  sigh.  In  silence 
he\  lay  beside  each  other,  utterly  at  peace. 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door.  The  maid, 
iringing  the  morning  tea.  "I  leave  your  tea 
lext  door.  Shall  I  go  fetch  it?" 

■"No,  no,  leave  it  where  it  is." 

How  little  privacy  there  was  in  marriage 
vhen  you  were  a  public  figure.  Muriel  sat  up 
n  bed,  stretched,  blinked  and  shook  her  head, 
►he  turned  to  him;  the  look  in  her  eyes  was 
bnd.  Then  it  became  mischievous  and  she 
aughed.  "I  wish  that  you  were  in  the  Honors 
ist  every  morning." 

One  o'clock:  six  o'clock  in  England.  Eric, 
tudholme  thought,  might  be  awake.  The  bell 
vent  at  half  past  six  and  schoolboys  woke 
larly  in  the  summer.  But  it  would  be  at  least 
wo  hours  before  he  heard  the  news.  His  father 
lad  been  careful  not  to  tell  him.  He  wanted  it 
o  be  a  surprise.  It  was  a  day  that  the  boy 
vould  remember  all  his  life. 

There  was  no  chance  of  Eric's  stumbling  on 
he  news  himself:  masters  saw  the  papers  be- 
ore  the  boys  did ;  and  anyhow.  Eric  would  not 
ook  at  a  Birthday  Honors  list.  He'd  read  the 
Ticket  and  then  the  crime  page.  Suppose  no- 
ody  in  the  school  noticed  his  name  at  all. 
7ught  I  to  cable  him.  or  leleplwne  '/  Telephone 
erhaps  just  before  dinner  here.  Yes,  that  was 
he  best  thing.  Telephone. 


There  was  a  tap  on  the  door.  "Come  in." 
The  A.D.C. 

"Your  lunch  guests  are  ready,  sir." 

It  was  a  small,  intimate  lunch  party.  Shelagh 
Keable  was  in  town  again.  She  and  Lila  were 
inseparable;  or  was  it  Angus'  dark  eyes  that 
brought  her  here?  Lila  had  suggested  that.  So 
Angus  had  been  asked  to  lunch.  He  had  also 
asked  Annetta  Marsh,  between  whom  and 
Shelagh  a  friendship  had  apparently  grown  up 
on  the  journey  out.  It  would  be  a  cozy  family 
party,  just  the  seven  of  them,  with  the  A.D.C. 

His  guests  rose  as  Studholme  came  into  the 
room.  They  were  drinking  out  of  long- 
stemmed  glasses.  He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"This  is  an  occasion,"  his  wife  said.  "I  was 
always  told  that  it  was  bad  form  to  serve 
champagne  at  lunch.  I  never  could  think  why, 
but  I  can't  see  how  anyone  could  object  to 
champagne  cocktails." 

"So  you've  told  them,  then." 

"Congratulations,  sir,"  said  Angus. 

"I'm  thinking  of  changing  my  name,"  said 
Lila.  "What's  the  point  of  having  a  mother 
who  is  a  ladyship  if  she  has  a  different  name?" 

"You'd  better  do  what  your  mother  did, 
marry  someone  who's  going  to  be  knighted," 
said  her  stepfather. 

"How  can  you  be  sure  he  will?  It's  safer  to 
marry  someone  who's  already  got  a  title." 

"Would  you  really  like  to  have  one?"  Angus 
asked. 

"Who  wouldn't?  Look  at  my  mother.  She's 
purring  over  it." 

A  little  twinge  flicked  Angus'  nerves.  Did 
she  care  for  him  at  all?  He  felt  jealous,  resent- 
ful. He  had  been  invited  here  only  because  of 
his  supposed  interest  in  Shelagh.  He  had  been 
placed  next  to  Shelagh.  Why  couldn't  Lila 
acknowledge  her  friendship  for  him?  Shelagh's 
back  was  turned  to  him,  so  he  turned  to  Lady 
Studholme.  Three  years  ago,  he  thought,  Lila 
would  have  been  a  shaggy  schoolgirl,  and  I'd 
have  fallen  for  her  mother.  How  much  more 
satisfactory  that  might  have  been.  But  even  as 
he  thought  that,  he  was  acutely,  tantalizingly 
conscious  of  Lila  across  the  table,  the  slope  of 
her  shoulder,  the  way  she  held  her  head.  She 


looked  so  composed,  so  hard ;  how  little  they 
knew,  her  mother,  her  stepfather  and  that 
stuffed  shirt  of  an  A.D.C,  what  she  was  really 
like. 

On  his  left  he  was  aware  of  a  chatter  of 
feminine  gossip  across  the  table.  Shelagh  and 
Annetta  gabbling  at  each  other. 

"There's  so  much  I  want  to  hear.  I've 
scarcely  seen  you  since  we  landed,"  Shelagh 
was  saying.  "I  know  so  little  of  what's  going 
on.  I  feel  like  a  prisoner  in  that  oil  camp." 

"How  do  you  think  I  feel  under  royal 
scrutiny?" 

"Are  you  kept  in  purdah?" 

"This  is  not  a  Moslem  country,  but  I'm 
watched." 


The  love  of  liberty  is  the  love  of 
others;  the  love  of  power  is  the  love 
of  ourselves.  william  hazlitt 
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"Can  you  see  the  crown  prince  in  that 
monastery?" 

"If  I  take  his  aunt  with  me.  I'm  going  there 
this  afternoon." 

"That  can't  be  much  fun  for  you." 

"It  isn't." 

"You're  to  be  married  directly  he  comes 
out?" 
"That  same  week." 

"After  that  you'll  be  more  occupied  than 
ever.  I'll  never  see  you.  Couldn't  you  come 
down  to  Kassaya?  You  always  said  you  would. 
There  couldn't  be  anything  wrong  in  that." 

She  turned  interrogatively  to  her  host.  A 
sudden  idea  had  occurred  to  her.  "Why 
couldn't  Gerald  bring  her  down,  as  an  official 
escort?"  Barbara  must  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
more  of  Gerald.  "Don't  you  think  that's  a  good 
idea?  Annetta  would  be  under  your  protection 
then." 

"We  might  work  that  out."" 


Studholme  had  listened  with  mixed  feelings 
to  the  two  girls'  chatter.  It  was  spontaneous 
and  wholesome  and  he  was  touched  by  it.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  he  was  saddened.  He  com- 
pared the  different  kinds  of  life  that  awaited 
these  two  girls.  They  were  both  completely 
English.  Had  Annetta  visualized  the  destiny  she 
had  accepted?  He  turned  toward  her,  slightly 
turning  his  back  on  Shelagh.  It  was  high  time 
that  Shelagh  talked  to  her  young  man. 

"I  make  the  same  speech  to  every  new- 
comer," he  said.  "I  repeat  what  a  novelist 
once  said:  "I  may  stay  five  months  in  a  place, 
but  in  the  end  I  always  recognize  that  I 
learned  everything  worth  knowing  in  the  first 
five  days.'  First  impressions  are  what  count. 
You  have  had  such  very  exceptional  first  im- 
pressions. I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is 
striking  you." 

Annetta  hesitated.  She  had  seen  so  much, 
had  heard  so  much.  She  had  encountered  a 
new  climate  and  a  new  way  of  living.  She 
could  have  enlarged  for  an  hour  on  differences 
in  detail,  but  in  the  final  analysis  did  it  not  all 
come  back  to  this,  that  none  of  it  seemed  real? 

"Not  real,"  he  said.  "In  what  way  not  real?" 

"An  absolute  monarchy.  I  didn't  know  that 
such  a  thing  could  exist  today." 

"An  absolute  monarchy  isn't  a  bad  thing  for 
a  certain  kind  of  people,  in  a  certain  stage  of 
development."  Studholme  told  her.  "A  num- 
ber of  countries  seem  to  prefer  dictatorships 
to  democracy." 

"But  the  way  the  money  is  distributed.  All 
these  royalties  from  oil,  and  all  of  it  coming  to 
the  king.  It  does  not  seem  real  to  me  that  one 
day  all  this  money  will  be  coming  to  Rhya." 

"You  won't  see  much  of  it.  It'll  be  wealth  on 
paper,  not  in  the  bank." 

"Even  so,  I  can't  believe  that  it  can  go  on 
like  this.  I  can't  believe  that  twenty  years  from 
now  Rhya  and  myself  will  be  sitting  here  dis- 
tributing oil  royalties  as  a  form  of  charity. 
Something  is  bound  to  happen." 

"It's  part  of  my  job  to  guess  at  what  is 
likeliest  to  happen.  Karak  is  unique.  Anything 
might  happen  here." 

"That's  what  Francis  Reynolds  said." 


Here's  really  rich 
cheese  flavor! 


Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  are  well  worth  a 
few  pennies  more  because  they  taste 
so  much  better  than  other  cheese  slices! 
That's  because  Kraft  selects  only  truly 
fine  natural  cheese  to  make  them,  and 
seals  the  rich  cheese  flavor  in  every 
slice  by  a  special  patented  method.  For 
the  best  cheese  flavor  always  pick  the 
slices  marked  Kraft  De  Luxe. 


Border  most  any  hot  casserole  (above,  Creole  corn)  with  Kraft  American  De  Luxe  Slices  cut  in  half. 
Bake  a  few  minutes  more  to  melt  cheese. 


lighl  generous  slues  .  .  . 

light  full  ounces 


"Francis  Reynolds?"  Studholme  looked  at 
her  quickly,  his  attention  suddenly  alerted. 
"Where  did  you  meet  him?" 

"On  tlie  plane  coming  out.  He  got  off  at 
Singapore.  Do  you  know  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  him." 

"What  exactly  does  he  do?" 

"That's  hard  to  say.  1  don't  quite  know  my- 
self. I  met  him  during  the  war,  in  Cairo.  He 
was  a  half  colonel,  and  he  was  living  very  well. 
At  Cairo  there  were  a  great  many  gentlemen 
who  had  cover  jobs.  You  know  what  I  mean 
by  that.  They  were,  shall  we  say,  nominally 
arranging  the  distribution  of  wheat  in  Syria, 
but  actually  they  were  organizing  a  group  of 
saboteurs  to  pursue  a  scorched-earth  policy  if 
the  Germans  broke  through  the  Caucasus. 
They  called  themselves  'cloak-and-dagger 
merchants."  We  nicknamed  them  'the  funnies.' 
The  same  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  in  interna- 
tional finance.  How  did  he  strike  you?" 

"He  made  himself  very  agreeable.  He  was 
good-looking,  a  man  of  the  world;  I  liked 
him." 

"In  that  case,  when  he  comes  here,  I'll  ask 
you  to  the  party  that  I  give  for  him." 
"He's  coming  here?" 
"In  a  month  or  so." 

"He  must  have  changed  his  mind,  then.  He 
didn't  know  he  was  coming  when  I  saw  him." 

"Didn't  he?  I've  known  for  a  long  lime  he 
was  coming.  But  that's  how  'the  funnies'  are. 
Their  right  hands  don't  know  what  their  left 
hands  are  doing.  Somebody  in  Whitehall 
changed  his  plans  for  him  after  he'd  set  out." 

"I  expect  that's  what  it  was." 

But  she  knew  it  wasn't.  He  had  had  a  very 
special  reason  for  preventing  her  from  know- 
ing that  he  was  coming  to  Karak.  He  had 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  that  (  ne  night 
when  they  were  alone  in  the  Raffles.  That  long 
speech  about  two  people  who  were  never  going 
to  see  each  other  again,  snatching  at  an  op- 
portunity that  would  not  recur.  He  had  lied  to 
her.  All's  fair  in  love  and  war.  Ah,  but  it 
wasn't.  How  badly,  how  ashamctl  she  would 
have  felt  if,  Shelagh  not  being  there,  she  had 
snatched  at  that  opportunity.  He  had  delib- 


erately tried  to  trick  her.  /'//  he  on  my  guard 
against  him  when  he's  here,  she  thought. 

She  changed  the  subject.  "Now  what  about 
this  trip  to  the  oil  camp?  I'd  like  to  go.  I  should 
like  to  see  more  of  the  coimtry." 

"I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  go  out  too. 
That  would  give  you  all  the  chaperonage  that 
you  need,  and  it  is  time  I  was  going  there 
again."  He  looked  down  the  table  and  caught 
his  wife's  eye.  "I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
idea  if  I  went  to  see  the  oily  boys  for  a  couple 
of  days.  I  won't  suggest  bringing  you.  If  I  do, 
they  have  to  lay  themselves  out  too  much.  You 
and  Lila  could  look  after  yourselves,  couldn't 
you?" 

"I  think  that  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Lila. 
As  she  said  it  she  let  her  glance  rest  on  Angus. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  shown  any 
recognition  of  his  existence.  He  had  the  sense 
of  a  whole  world's  being  overturned. 

Annetta  drove  straight  from  Studholme's 
lunch  party  to  Aunt  Ladda's  house,  for  her 
visit  to  Rhya  in  his  monastery.  Not  only  would 
it  be  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  him  since 
he  became  a  priest,  but  the  first  time  that  she 
had  seen  the  temple  where  he  was  serving  his 
novitiate.  It  was  a  small  temple  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river.  It  had  recently  been  repainted  and 
regilded,  and  its  red  and  gold  were  resplendent 
in  the  waning  sunlight. 

"I'd  like  to  walk  round  the  temple  first,"  she 
said. 

The  main  hall  was  much  like  any  other.  A 
vast  gilt  Buddha,  seated  in  the  lotus  position 
with  one  hand  raised.  Aunt  Ladda  went  down 
on  her  knees,  then  bent  forward,  her  head 
touching  the  ground.  Ought  I  to  do  this? 
Annetta  thought.  After  her  marriage  she  sup- 
posed she'd  have  to.  It  would  need  practicing. 

On  tiie  steps  below  the  Buddha  was  a  close- 
packed  conglomeration  of  flowers,  lanterns, 
candles.  A  bowl  of  ashes  was  littered  with  the 
carved  remains  of  joss  sticks.  A  clock  chimed 
the  hour.  She  looked  slowly  round  her.  She 
could  not  gel  used  to  a  place  of  worship  that 
had  no  chairs  or  pews.  She  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling.  What  a  difference  between  these  ornate. 


flamboyant  beams  and  the  dim  "fretted  vault' 
of  an  English  cathedral.  Yet  there  was  the 
same  atmosphere  of  peace,  of  reverence,  of 
beauty. 

They  walked  out  into  the  courtyard.  A  nar- 
row canal  that  was  spanned  by  curved  red 
bridges  divided  the  temple  from  the  dormi- 
tories and  libraries.  There  were  lawns  and  well- 
tended  flower  beds  and  washing  lines.  The 
dormitories  and  library,  like  the  temple,  were 
bright  with  red  and  gold,  and  roofed  with 
ocher-orange  tiles,  yet  there  was  the  same  at- 
mosphere of  repose  and  peace.  Nothing  could 
have  been  less  like  the  cathedral  close  at  Salis- 
bury, yet  she  was  reminded  of  it. 

"There  he  is,"  Aunt  Ladda  said. 

A  figure  in  a  saffron  robe  came  down  the 
steps  of  the  library.  Annetta  stared  incredu- 
lously. Was  this  really  he?  He  looked  so  small. 
The  eyebrows  that  she  had  thought  diabolique 
at  that  first  meeting  struck  an  incongruous 
contrast  with  his  shaved  head.  He  was  always 
so  dapper;  what  was  he  doing  with  this  loose 
robe,  this  bare  right  arm,  these  heavy  sandals? 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said. 

They  walked  to  the  low  stone  parapet  that 
flanked  the  canal.  Aunt  Ladda  sat  between 
them  in  her  role  of  chaperon. 

"Tell  me  about  everything,"  Annetta  said. 

There  was  probably  not  much  that  he  could 
tell  her  that  she  did  not  know.  She  knew  the 
routine  of  his  day.  The  early  rising  in  the  dark ; 
the  setting  out  before  breakfast  with  the  beg- 
ging bowl;  the  return  for  the  first  meal  at 
seven ;  the  first  short  service,  then  the  period  of 
meditation  and  of  study;  the  second  meal  that 
had  to  be  finished  before  twelve— nothing 
could  be  eaten  after  it  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. There  followed  the  afternoon  of  study  and 
of  meditation;  then  the  early  retirement  in  the 
dormitory  to  the  hard,  unmattressed  bed.  All 
this  she  had  been  told  by  Rhya  before  he  had 
entered  the  temple.  But  she  wanted  to  hear 
him  talk  of  it. 

He  spoke  in  a  level  voice.  She  had  thought 
he  would  have  some  amusing  anecdotes  to  tell 
her.  It  was  an  experience,  after  all,  to  walk 
round  the  streets  in  the  morning  with  a  beg- 


ging bowl.  But  he  did  not  make  a  story  of  it. 
"That's  really  all  there  is,"  he  concluded. 
He  said  it  as  though  he  had  completed  the 
recital  of  a  lesson. 

"I  know  that  you  have  to  do  this,"  she  said. 
"That  it's  your  duty,  that  it's  expected  of  you. 
But,  apart  from  that,  do  you  feel  that  you  are 
really  getting  something  out  of  this ;  something 
for  yourself?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  getting  something." 

"What  are  you  getting?" 

He  smiled.  His  smile  made  him  seem  even 
farther  away.  "I  have  had  time  to  think,"  he 
said.  "1  never  have  had  before.  I've  rushed 
from  one  thing  to  another.  I've  been  wonder- 
ing since  I  came  here  whether  that  isn't  what's 
wrong  with  the  whole  modem  world:  the  lack 
of  time  to  think.  Meditation  is  so  important. 
Perhaps  it  is  everything.  That's  what  I've 
learned  here:  the  need  of  meditation." 

He  did  not  speak  excitedly.  But  he  spoke 
with  a  sincerity  that  she  had  not  heard  before.* 
Something  had  happened,  was  happening  toji 
him  here  in  this  temple. 

"What  has  meditation  led  to  in  your  case?" 
she  asked. 

"It's  hard  to  say  But  after  a  month  in  a 
place  like  this  you  see  things  in  different  pro- 
portions. Some  things  seem  more  important, 
others  less.  There's  one  sentence  that  runs 
through  my  head:  'The  world  is  a  bridge; 
therefore  build  no  house  on  it.'" 

Angus  Macartney  had  spent  the  night  in 
town.  He  had  been  to  a  picture  and  retired 
early.  He  woke  fresh,  with  a  light  heart.  Lila 
was  coming  to  tea  that  afternoon.  He  looked 
at  the  flowers  on  the  center  table.  They  were 
beginning  to  fade.  They  would  have  sufficed 
for  him  another  day,  but  evei^thing  must  be 
fresh  for  Lila.  He  would  leave  a  note  for  the 
maid.  He  turned  on  the  radio;  dance  music 
was  coming  through.  He  had  not  a  trouble  in 
the  world. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  It  was  Lila.  "I'll 
have  to  disappoint  you.  Some  ambassador 
arriving." 

"When  will  we  be  meeting,  then?" 
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"After  the  weekend  sometime.  I'll  let  you 
know.  I  must  be  rushing  now." 

She  could  not  have  been  more  . . .  well,  what 
was  the  word?  Not  abrupt,  but  businesslike. 
He  turned  off  the  radio.  It  no  longer  matched 
his  mood.  Those  flowers  would  do  another 
day.  He  tore  up  the  note  he  had  written  for  the 
maid.  It  was  only  half  past  seven,  but  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  flat  quickly. 

He  left  the  office  at  half  past  four,  at  the 
hour  when  he  had  expected  Lila.  He  reached 
the  estate  shortly  before  sundown.  His  father 
was  convalescent  now,  but  he  was  consider- 
ably weaker.  Each  fresh  assault  took  its  toll  of 
his  powers  of  recovery. 

Angus  began  to  tell  his  father  about  the 
day's  transactions,  but  he  soon  saw  that  his 
account  was  making  no  impression.  The  mo- 
ment he  stopped  talking,  his  father  returned  to 
the  mood  of  monologue. 

"We  are  marking  time  during  the  king's  life- 
time. The  people  love  him.  It  will  be  different 
when  he  is  succeeded  by  Prince  Rhya.  The 
people  do  not  know  the  prince;  he  did  not 
share  their  difficulties  during  the  war.  He  is 
marrying  an  Englishwoman.  They  will  not 
readily  forgive  him  that.  It  will  be  easy  to 
Stage  a  coup  d'etat,  once  he  is  on  the  throne. 
We'll  have  the  money  and  we'll  have  the 

power.  That's  the  pattern.  Coup  d'etat  " 

The  voice  murmured  on. 

//  can't  go  on  much  longer,  Angus  thought. 
The  next  attack  might  be  the  last.  Those  years 
in  Japanese  hands  had  made  their  impress.  It 
would  be  very  lonely  for  him  here  when  his 
father  died,  when  he  inherited  the  business 
and  the  estate.  While  his  father  lived,  mar- 
riage was  scarcely  a  prospect  to  be  considered, 
but  with  this  house  his  own  ...  it  was  some- 
thing, wasn't  it,  to  offer  even  somebody  like 
Lila? 

"Our  time  will  come,  soon,  very  soon  .  .  . 
the  first  step  then,  warn  the  people,  prepare 
the  people,  free  the  people  .  .  .  soon  .  .  .  very 
soon."  The  old  man  had  passed  the  frontier  of 
delirium:  his  eyes  were  bright,  his  hands  flut- 
tered outside  the  sheet,  his  sentences  were 
broken  into  unconnected  verbs  and  nouns  and 


adjectives.  "The  first  step  . . .  royal  visit ...  oil 
camp  .  . .  warning  .  . .  Union  Jack  .  .  .  nothing 
now  ...  oil  camp  .  .  .  first  step  .  .  .  nothing 
now  .  .  .  nothing." 

Two  days  later,  Studholme  held  his  monthly 
gathering  of  notables.  It  was  his  first  meeting 
since  his  promotion.  He  was  in  a  cordial  mood. 

"I  suppose  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  one's 
own  good  fortune  coincides  with  that  of  those 
around  one,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
outlook  is  a  great  deal  brighter  than  it  was  six 
months  ago.  The  crown  prince  is  certainly  a 
more  serious  man  than  I  had  supposed,  and  I 
am  delighted  with  his  future  bride.  So,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  king.  She  has  looks  and  char- 
acter and  common  sense.  She  lunched  with  us 
this  week  and  I  was  charmed.  I  am  accompany- 
ing her  shortly  on  a  visit  to  the  oil  fields." 

At  the  words  "oil  fields"  Angus  started.  Did 
his  father's  rambling  conceal  a  secret?  When 
the  meeting  broke  up,  he  touched  Forrester's 
elbow.  "Could  I  have  a  word  with  you?" 

The  colonel's  car  had  a  driver,  so  they  sat  in 
Angus'. 

"You'll  think  I'm  being  ridiculous,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  something  may  happen  when  the 
crown  prince's  fiancee  makes  that  visit  to  the 
oil  wells." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Nothing  definite.  One  or  two  things  I've 
heard." 

"Such  as?" 

"I'd  rather  not  tell  you.  It  would  sound  too 
silly." 

"That's  for  you  to  decide.  Thanks  for  the 
warning." 

Back  at  his  office,  Forrester  sent  for  Ahmed's 
file.  There  was  no  recent  entry.  His  cousin's 
inquiries  had  concerned  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  his  fellow  workers.  The  names  sup- 
plied had  been  filed  and  checked.  Nothing  of 
significance  had  emerged,  but  to  Forrester  a 
nil  report  served  its  purpose.  He  rang  for 
Mahmoud. 

"I  want  Ahmed  asked  immediately  whether 
his  cousin  has  shown  any  interest  in  Miss 
Marsh's  visit  to  the  oil  camp." 


Four  days  later  Ahmed's  report  came  in. 
His  cousin  had  shown  considerable  interest  in 
Miss  Marsh's  visit;  had  asked  for  a  detailed 
time  schedule  of  her  program,  a  document  that 
Ahmed  had  been  able  to  supply.  Forrester 
raised  his  eyebrows.  What  had  put  young 
Macartney  on  to  this,  and  how  had  Ahmed's 
cousin  learned  so  quickly  that  this  visit  was  to 
be  paid?  He  put  a  call  through  to  Princess 
Ladda's  house.  Annetta  could  see  him  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Forrester  and  Annetta  had  exchanged  a  few 
words  at  the  ball,  but  this  was  their  first  real 
meeting.  He  could  understand  what  his  nibs 
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nore it,  top  it;  if  you  can't  top  it,  lough 
at  it;  if  you  can't  laugh  at  it,  it's  prob- 
ably deserved.  russell  lynes 
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had  meant  by  talking  of  looks,  character  and 
common  sense. 

"I  don't  want  to  alarm  you,  but  you  know 
what  policemen  are,"  he  said.  "We  play  for 
safety,  and  every  prominent  person,  particu- 
larly a  crowned  head,  is  a  security  risk.  I  have 
been  warned  that  something  may  happen  next 
week  when  you  go  out  to  the  oil  camp." 

"What  might  happen?" 

"I  don't  know,  and  the  betting  is  a  thousand 
to  one  against  anything's  being  attempted. 
The  warning  has  come  from  a  source  that  I 
have  no  means  of  checking." 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  I  should  not  go?" 

"You  must  decide  yourself.  But  there  is  this 
point  to  be  considered:  if  there  is  danger  in  the 
oil  camp,  then  sooner  or  later  there  will  be 
danger  here.  1  want  to  know  what  the  danger 
is.  Personally  I  would  like  you  to  go  out  there. 
I  would  come  out  with  you  myself.  If  nothing 


happens,  then  all  our  minds  will  have  been 
set  a<  rest." 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly.  "How 
much  danger  do  you  think  there  is?" 

He  shrugged.  "There  is  always  danger;  but 
I  promise  you  that  I  shall  take  every  possible 
precaution." 

"How  do  you  think  Prince  Rhya  would  ad- 
vise me?" 

"He  would  tell  you  not  to  go." 

"But  if  he  himself  were  threatened  in  that 
way,  how  would  he  act?" 

"You  know  him  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  yourself."  He  said  it  with  a  smile. 

"We  go,"  she  said. 

Annetta  was  conscious  of  excitement,  also 
of  a  feeling  of  importance  that  anyone  should 
risk  his  life  for  her— a  sense,  too,  of  pride  that 
she  was  able  to  contribute  to  Rhya's  safety. 
This  might  be  an  important  thing  for  him. 

"Are  you  warning  Sir  Kenneth  too?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "If  I  were  to,  he  would 
forbid  your  visit  or  insist  on  such  strict  security 
precautions  that  I  should  stand  no  chance  of 
finding  out  what's  in  the  air." 

"I  see." 

It  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  being  ex- 
ploited as  a  decoy.  Well,  and  why  not?  One 
couldn't  make  an  omelet  without  breaking 
eggs.  "There's  something  I  wanted  to  ask 
you,"  she  said.  "Do  you  know  anything  about 
a  man  called  Francis  Reynolds?" 

"I  know  the  name." 

"He  is  coming  soon  under  most  favorable 
auspices.  He  will  make  an  excellent  first  im- 
pression. But  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  be 
trusted.  He  is  capable  of  the  dirtiest,  meanest 
trick  if  it  will  favor  his  own  interests.  I  know 
this  for  an  absolute  certainty.  I  think  you 
should  keep  a  close  check  on  all  his  move- 
ments here." 

"I  will  check  his  movements  from  this 
moment." 

Back  in  his  office,  Forrester  set  his  controls 
in  motion.  He  instructed  the  post  office  and 
the  cable  office.  All  letters  addressed  to  Francis 
Reynolds   were  to  be  opened  and  their 
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contents  noted  before  delivery;  all  cables  were 
to  be  copied.  Letters  addressed  by  Reynolds 
were  also  to  be  opened  and  copied.  A  telegram 
was  sent  to  London  requesting  information 
about  Reynolds. 

Forrester  then  called  up  Kassaya. 

"It's  about  his  nibs'  visit."  he  told  Keable. 
"You  have  your  own  security  police  and  have 
probably  taken  far  more  precautions  than  are 
needed,  but  I  want  to  keep  myself  covered.  So 
I'll  come  down  myself  the  day  before  and 
check  over  everything.  I'd  also  like  you  to  shut 
those  gates  for  three  days  before  the  visit  and 
check  the  credentials  of  every  visitor  to  the 
camp.  I  also  want  to  send  down  a  few  of  my 
men  who  can  mingle  with  the  crowd.  Don't 
bother  about  feeding  them;  let  them  doss 
down  at  your  guard  headquarters.  I'm  sorry  to 
be  such  a  bore,  old  boy.  I'd  hate  the  old  sleuth 
if  I  were  you." 

Basil  was  in  charge  of  Annctta's  tour  of  the 
refinery.  But  Shelagh  insisted  that  she  should 
be  the  guide.  "I  want  to  see  how  much  I  re- 
member. Let  me  explain  it  all.  Basil  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  get  it  wrong.  Now,  first  of  all, 
Annetta,  how  do  you  think  oil  exists?  Do  you 
conceive  of  it  as  a  series  of  large  liquid  reser- 
voirs below  the  surface?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  more  or  less." 

"That's  where  you  arc  wrong.  It's  found  in 
sandstone;  and  if  anyone  asks  you  how  oil  can 
exist  in  sandstone,  ask  them  how  anyone  who 
didn't  know  any  better  would  realize  that  a 
sponge  on  a  washbasin  is  full  of  water.  You've 
got  a  lot  to  learn.  I'll  make  it  as  elementary  as 
possible." 

They  went  in  a  closed  car.  Basil  was  driv- 
ing. Forrester  sat  beside  him.  Shelagh  and 
Annetta  were  on  the  back  scat. 

They  started  at  nine  o'clock  before  the  heat 
of  the  day  had  mounted.  A  typical  mornini;  in 
a  typical  oil  camp  in  the  tropics,  Annetta  told 
herself.  And  this  life  might  so  easily  have  been 
her  own.  She  might  even  have  married  some- 
body in  oil.  Several  of  her  beaux  had  gone 
abroad  with  firms  like  Shell,  B.P.  or  I.C.I. 
Eighteen  months  ago  a  young  man  just  down 
from  Oxford  had  wanted  her  to  marry  him. 
She  had  not  been  in  love  with  him,  but  she  had 
been  attracted  by  him.  She  would  probably 
have  said  "Yes"  if  marriage  had  meant  a 
bungalow  in  the  tropics  instead  of  a  Hat  in 
Westminster  and  a  husband  going  each  morn- 
ing to  his  Whitehall  olTicc. 

A  young  woman  walked  out  onto  the  porch 
of  her  bungalow  and  called  instructions  to  a 
nurse  who  was  indolently  rocking  the  handle 
of  a  pram.  /  /x/i'///  so  easily  he  that  woman. 
Annetta  thought.  How  could  she  guess  that  in 
that  car  passing  below  her  window  was  an 
English  girl  against  whom  someone  within  the 
perimeter  of  this  camp  was  plotting  murder? 
Annetta  herself  could  not,  in  fact,  believe 
it.  How  could  it  be  true?  How  could  it  be 
happening?  That  shriveled  little  monkey  in  the 
front  seat  could  not  really  be  a  bodyguard. 

"Now  this  is  the  cracking  plant,"  Shelagh 
said. 

She  pointed  out  the  tall,  wide  fractionating 
columns  that  were  festooned  every  nigh'  with 
brilliant  light  bulbs;  the  four  levels  of  platform 
that  flanked  the  columns  and  the  tall  thin 
chimneys  at  their  sides;  the  boilers  with  their 
fiercely  raging  flames.  Outside  the  plant  was  a 
great  stack  of  bicycles. 

"How  many  people  do  you  have  working 
here?"  Annetta  asked. 

"About  fifteen  thousand." 

They  went  to  a  drilling  rig.  Basil  had  taken 
over  now  from  Shelagh.  Annetta  tried  to  con- 
centrate on  his  explanation  that  the  rig  worked 
on  the  same  principle  as  an  artesian  well,  the 
flow  of  mud  counterbalancing  the  gas  pres- 
sure. It  was,  he  said,  a  deviation  drilling  at 
forty  degrees,  the  oil  being  drawn  up  from  be- 
low the  sea.  He  showed  her  the  storage-tank 
farm  and  the  barrels  of  bitumen.  She  watched 
the  process  by  which  the  steel  sheets  were  cut, 
rolled,  ribbed,  closed  and  painted  black. 
Sparks  flew  from  the  welders.  In  the  roof  re- 
volved a  bar  painted  with  the  Pearl  colors,  red 
and  green;  she  saw  elaborate  disks  with 
graphs  showing  various  pressures,  and  the 
foaming  water  from  the  gasoline  condensers. 

She  tried  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
what  she  was  being  shown.  "It  looks  to  me 


like  a  succession  of  specialists  each  at  his  own 
special  job,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  that  some- 
body has  an  over-all  picture  of  what  this  is  all 
about." 

"The  old  man  has.  Now  for  the  repair  shops. 
That's  the  last  thing  on  our  program.  Then 
we'll  see  the  village." 

And  then  J  can  relax.  Annetta  thought. 

The  repair  shops  covered  a  large  area. 
There  was  a  group  of  workmen  outside  the 
main  entrance.  As  she  walked  to  it  from  the 
car,  Annetta  was  aware  of  a  disturbance.  It 
had  happened  so  quickly  that  she  did  not  re- 
alize what  had  occurred.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  a  scuffle.  She  looked  at  Shelagh.  She  had 
not  noticed  anything;  but  Forrester  had. 

"Will  you  excuse  me?  I  won't  be  long.  I'll 
join  you  inside."  he  said. 

He  was  back  within  three  minutes,  smiling 
contentedly.  He  stood  apart  from  the  others 
and  Annetta  joined  him. 

"Did  something  happen?" 

He  nodded.  "You  can  relax  now.  It's  over." 

"The  village  next,"  said  Basil. 

They  drove  by  a  wide  macadamized  road, 
flanked  with  storage  tanks.  Basil  stopped  the 
car.  "Let's  get  out  for  a  minute.  I'd  like  you  to 
hear  the  silence.  It's  eerie" 


"Eerie"  was  the  appropriate  word  She  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  silence  when  she  was  in 
the  car  because  of  the  engine,  but,  standing  in 
the  empty  road  with  the  engine  turned  off,  the 
difference  was  striking. 

Basil  had  stopped  the  car  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill.  This  was  the  very  center  of  the  oil  camp. 
But  there  was  no  sound  of  any  kind.  The  si- 
lence was  the  more  remarkable  because  there 
were  so  many  evidences  of  activity.  There  were 
the  large  silvered  tanks  and  the  gleaming  oil 
pipes.  Half  a  mile  away  a  dozen  men  with 
helmets  were  gathered  round  a  derrick.  Drill- 
ing was  in  progress,  but  no  one  was  hurrying. 
So  much  surface  calm;  so  much  activity  be- 
neath the  surface;  and  fifteen  minutes  ago  on 
this  ordinary  routine  day  a  man  had  tried  to 
murder  her. 

"On  our  way,"  said  Basil. 

The  village  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  camp 
as  the  refinery.  It  consisted  of  two  main  inter- 
secting roads,  lined  with  shops  around  the 
point  of  junction.  There  was  a  supermarket. 
There  were  Chinese  restaurants.  There  were 
bars  and  garages,  laundries,  hairdressers.  It 
was  all  very  shabby,  but  the  side  roads — they 
were  little  more  than  alleys — had  a  travel- 
folder  charm:  picturesque  shacks  in  the  shade 


of  palm  trees;  flamboyants  and  yellow  cassia  i 
in  bloom;  chickens  and  pigs  wandering  at 
leisure,  with  half-naked  children  tumbling  on 
the  doorsteps.  It  seemed  centuries  away  from  i 
the  brisk  efficiency  of  the  camp. 

"It  looks  as  though  they  sold  coffee  there," 
Annetta  said. 

She  pointed  to  a  small  shop  with  a  Coca- 
Cola  sign  outside.  She  looked  inquiringly  at 
Forrester.  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand. 
"Patience."  that  gesture  said.  "I'll  tell  you  '■ 
everything  the  moment  that  I  can."  ' 

He  waited  till  the  coffee  had  been  served.  . 
Then  he  turned  to  Basil.  "I  didn't  want  to 
alarm  you  at  the  time.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  had  noticed  it  or  not,  but  outside  the  re- 
pair shop  one  of  the  workmen  pulled  a  gun  out 
of  his  pocket.  One  of  my  men  saw  him.  I  do 
not  yet  know  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  may  be 
a  lunatic,  he  may  be  an  anarchist;  he  may  be 
something  more."  He  looked  at  Basil  as  h» 
spoke.  "I  don't  know  anything  about  the  man^ 
I  will  give  you  such  facts  as  I  can  find  as  soon 
as  I  possess  them." 

Basil  dropped  Shelagh.  Annetta  and  the 
colonel  at  the  Keables'  bungalow.  As  long  as 
they  were  in  the  car  with  him  he  maintained 
his  insouciant  manner;  but  the  moment  he  was 
alone  his  whole  body  became  taut  He  sat  mo- 
tionless at  the  wheel,  staring  straight  in  front 
of  him.  What  had  happened?  Had  anything 
happened?  And  how  could  it  affect  him?  He 
did  not  know;  he  did  not  want  to  know:  he 
was  desperately  afraid. 

In  the  G.  M.'s  bungalow  Forrester  sat  alone 
with  Annetta.  He  said,  "Sir  Kenneth  must  be 
told.  The  incident  is  to  be  reported  in  the 
press.  But  I  don't  want  to  tell  anyone  the 
whole  story  yet.  I  want  to  see  first  what  I  can 
find  out  in  interrogation.  But  1  won't  keep  you 
in  the  dark ;  I  promise  that.  I  want  you  to  trust 
me  for  the  next  few  weeks.  You've  been  very 
brave.  By  your  bravery  you  may  have  saved 
more  than  you  can  ever  guess." 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  It  was  one  of 
Forrester's  sergeants.  "The  man's  an  Indian, 
sir.  He  has  been  in  Karak  for  six  years.  He  is 
a  welder.  He  works  in  the  barrel-cutting  sec- 
tion. He's  called  Rajat  Singh." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  Have  him  moved  to 
Kuala  Prang  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  rang  up  the  personnel  branch.  He  asked 
for  Basil  Hallett.  Mr.  Hallett  wasn't  back  yet, 
he  was  told.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Quarter  ; 
of  an  hour  since  he  had  left  them  at  the  door. 
He  should  have  been  at  his  desk  within  five 
minutes.  "Ask  him  to  ring  Colonel  Forrester 
at  the  G.  M.'s  bungalow  as  soon  as  he  comes  Ij 
back.  Oh,  by  the  way,  what's  the  number  of 
his  bungalow?  Thank  you  very  much." 

He  rang  the  bungalow.  A  feminine  voice 
answered.  "Is  that  Mrs.  Hallett?  This  is  Colo- 
nel Forrester.  Is  your  husband  there?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is." 

"Could  I  speak  to  him?" 

"He's  taking  a  shower  at  the  moment.  Is  it 
urgent?" 

"Nothing's  urgent,  my  dear  lady,  or  prac-  ' 
tically  nothing.  I've  left  a  message  for  him  at  ■ 
his  office.  Ask  him  to  call  me  at  the  G.  M.'s- 
bungalow  as  soon  as  he  gets  back  there." 

The  telephone  was  in  the  bedroom.  From 
the  bathroom  Basil  called,  "Who  was  that?" 

"Colonel  Forrester.  He  wants  you  to  call 
him  as  soon  as  you  get  back." 

"Colonel  Forrester  "  The  same  taut  sensa-  -j 
tion  that  had  sent  him  to  his  bungalow  for  a 
shower  held  him  once  again.  He  came  into  the 
bedroom  as  he  dried.  His  fingers  itched  to  lift  ^ 
the  telephone's  receiver,  to  find  out  what  the 
colonel  wanted.  He  mustn't,  though;  he  must 
not  show  impatience.  His  muscles  might  havei 
been  tied  in  knots.  ^ 

"I'd  like  a  beer,"  he  said.  « 

He  lingered  over  it.  It  was  twenty  minutes' 
before  he  rang  the  G.  M.'s  bungalow. 

"Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  colonel,  but' 
after  this  morning's  little  drama  1  needed  to 
put  my  head  under  a  shower.  What  can  I  do 
for  you?"  His  voice  was  jocular. 

"Find  out  all  you  can  about  Rajat  Singh. 
That's  the  man  who  caused  the  trouble.  He's  a 
welder;  works  in  that  shed  where  they  make 
barrels.  I'll  look  in  this  afternoon  before  I  go 
back  to  the  city.  I'll  be  grateful  if  you  could 
have  the  dope  ready  by  half  past  two." 
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Forrester  rang  off  quickly.  Keable  and 
Studholme  were  in  the  room  with  him.  Basil, 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  did  not  know  that.  The 
abruptness  of  a  man  who  was  usually  so  gar- 
rulous disturbed  him.  He  sat  at  his  desk,  star- 
ing at  the  telephone.  He  felt  lost  and  helpless. 

In  the  G.  M.'s  bungalow,  Forrester  was  in 
his  turn  undergoing  a  cross-examination. 

"Had  you  any  suspicion  that  anything  like 
this  could  happen?"  Studholme  asked  him. 

"There  is  always  danger  where  prominent 
people  are  concerned.  That  is  why  I  took  the 
precautions  that  I  did." 

Studholme  looked  at  him  distrustfully.  Did 
Forrester  know  more  than  he  was  telling? 
Very  likely.  "Have  you  any  idea  why  he  did 
it?"  he  asked. 

Forrester  shrugged.  "He's  an  Indian.  My 
first  thought  naturally  would  be  that  he  has 
Communist  affiliations.  I've  asked  young  Hal- 
lett  to  find  out  all  he  can.  I'm  not  expecting 
much." 

He  received  that  afternoon  very  little  more 
than  he  had  expected.  Basil  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  met  Rajat  Singh.  There  was  no 
security  check  on  manual  workers.  Rajat 
Singh  had  been  a  steady,  industrious  worker. 
The  foreman  was  summoned.  He  had  nothing 
to  tell.  Rajat  Singh  was  one  of  those  unobtru- 
sive fellows  whom  you  never  noticed:  who 
never  arrive  late,  make  no  trouble,  perform 
Iheir  quota  of  work. 

"Did  he  lake  any  part  in  the  staff's  recrea- 
tional life?"  asked  Forrester.  "Did  he  play 
cricket,  hockey,  football,  basketball?" 

The  foreman  shook  his  head.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  camp's  social  life. 

Forrester  half  closed  his  eyes.  What  was  he 
thinking?  Basil  asked  himself.  Or  was  he  only 
trying  to  keep  awake? 

Forrester  raised  himself  out  of  his  chair. 
"That's  all  for  the  time  being.  Thank  you  for 
your  co-operation.  I'll  let  you  know  how  it  all 
turns  out." 

Forrester  took  a  long,  steady,  pensive  look 
at  his  prisoner.  He  could  understand  why 
Rajat  Singh  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
foreman.  He  was  completely  nondescript.  He 
might  be  any  age  between  thirty  and  fifty-five. 
He  was  about  live  feet  six,  which  for  an  Indian 
was  medium  height.  His  complexion  was 
rather  dark.  H  ^  had  no  distinctive  feature. 
Forrester  looked  at  the  Indian,  then  at  the  re- 
volver on  the  table.  It  was  a  service  revolver. 

"How  did  you  get  this?"  he  asked. 

"I  bought  it." 

"When?" 

"Soon  after  1  came  into  this  country." 
"Why?" 

"1  did  not  feel  safe.  Indians  were  foreigners 
and  were  not  liked." 

"Where  did  you  buy  it?" 

"At  a  Chinese  shop.  Ah  Ming's." 

"Will  Ah  Ming  remember  selling  it  to  you?" 

"Ah  Ming  is  dead." 

"What  happened  to  the  shop?" 

"It  was  pulled  down  when  they  built  Bar- 
clay's Bank." 

"What  happened  to  Ah  Ming's  family?" 

"He  had  no  family  in  Karak.  His  wife  and 
children  were  in  China." 

"So  there  is  no  one  who  can  confirm  that 
you  are  telling  the  truth  when  you  say  that  you 
bought  this  revolver  at  Ah  Ming's?" 

"1  do  not  think  so.  No." 

Forrester  made  a  note  to  check  if  there  had 
been  a  shop  owned  by  an  Ah  Ming,  where 
Barclay's  Bank  stood  today.  But  he  knew  that 
was  an  unnecessary  precaution.  This  man 
would  have  got  his  facts  right. 

"Why  did  you  bring  that  revolver  with  you 
to  your  work  today?"  Forrester  continued. 

"Because  the  crown  prince's  fiancee  was  to 
visit  us." 

"What  did  you  intend  to  do  with  it?" 

"Fire  a  shot  over  her  head,  to  warn  her  that 
we  did  not  want  her  here." 

"Who  do  you  mean  by  'we'?" 

"The  democratic  elements  in  Karak." 

"You  did  not  intend  to  kill  her?" 

"No.  I  am  a  Buddhist;  my  religion  forbids 
the  taking  of  life." 

"Your  intention  was  only,  then,  to  give  a 
warning?" 


"Yes,  to  tell  her  to  go  back  to  her  own  peo- 
ple, that  we  do  not  need  kings  and  queens. 
We,  the  people,  want  to  govern  ourselves." 

"I  see."  There  was  a  pause.  Forrester 
looked  friendlily  at  his  prisoner.  Better  let  him 
talk.  Let  him  get  it  off  his  chest.  "I  am  inter- 
ested in  your  ideas,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to 
explain  to  me  why  you  feel  that  the  rule  of  this 
island  by  a  king  is  against  the  island's  inter- 
ests. Myself,  I  believe  that,  at  the  present  state 


of  its  development,  Karak  is  better  governed 
by  a  hereditary  king.  I  should  like  to  hear  why 
you  feel  differently." 

"A  king  talks  about  his  land,  about  his  sub- 
jects. We  are  not  his  people,  we  are  not  his 
subjects.  The  land  is  not  his,  the  land  is  ours." 

Forrester  nodded.  It  was  a  familiar  rig- 
marole. The  Indian  went  on  talking  for  twelve 
minutes  before  Forrester  cut  into  a  convenient 
pause. 


"That  is  most  interesting.  You  have  made 
your  points  very  clearly.  Tell  me  now,  where 
did  you  form  those  views,  here  or  in  India?" 

"In  India." 

"In  India  the  situation  was  different.  In 
India  a  British  emperor  was  placed  over  an 
Indian  people.  Here  you  have  a  Karaki  king 
placed  over  a  Karaki  people." 

"The  principle  is  the  same." 

"Is  it?  I  am  not  so  sure.  But  we  will  leave 
that  till  later.  I  want  to  know  more  about  your 
coming  to  this  country.  When  did  you  come?" 

"Ten  years  ago." 

"Nineteen  forty-nine.  Was  that  before  or 
after  India's  independence?" 
"After." 

"Then  you  came  with  an  Indian  passport. 
Have  you  become  a  Karaki  national?" 
"No." 

"You  have  a  permit  to  reside,  to  work 
here?" 

"Yes."  * 

"Why  did  you  come  here?" 

"Life  was  difficult  in  India.  I  had  heard  that 
it  was  easy  here  because  of  the  discovery  of 
oil." 

"Had  you  any  friends  here?" 
"A  cousin." 
"What  is  his  name?" 
"He  is  dead  now." 

All  the  same,  I  should  like  his  name  and 
where  he  lived."  Forrester  wrote  them  down. 
"Through  this  cousin  of  yours  you  made 
friends  in  Karak.  Were  they  mostly  Indians?" 

"They  were  mostly  Indians." 

"Did  they  share  your  political  opinions?" 

"Some  did," 

"There  is  a  club  here,  the  Democratic 
Progress  Club.  You  have  heard  of  it?" 
"Of  course." 

"You  know  several  of  the  members?" 
"One  or  two." 
"Which  ones?" 

Rajat  Singh  mentioned  three.  Two  of  them 
were  already  known  to  Forrester.  They  were 
liberals,  little  more  than  left  of  center.  "Did 
they  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  join  the 
club?" 

"They  did." 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

"I  did  not  completely  agree  with  their  point 
of  view." 

"In  what  way  did  you  not  agree?" 

"They  were  not  definite  enough." 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  I  know  two  of  the 
three  men  whom  you  have  mentioned.  They 
are  constitutionalists.  They  want  to  see  a  re- 
public established  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  by 
the  abdication  of  a  monarch,  not  by  a  revolu- 
tion. They  would  not,  for  instance,  have  ap- 
proved of  your  warning  the  crown  prince's 
fiancee  by  a  revolver  shot  that  she  was  not 
wanted  here.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  people  here  who  would  approve  of 
what  you  did  Tell  me,  now,  what  did  you  ex- 
pect to  happen  after  you  had  fired?" 

"Is  that  important?" 

"To  me  it  is.  You  were  risking  your  life.  If 
you  had  been  killed,  what  good  would  your 
death  have  done?" 

"As  I  fired  my  shot,  I  should  have  shouted, 
'Down  with  royalty.  We  want  no  king  in 
Karak.'  I  should  have  made  my  protest." 

"Is  that  what  they  told  you?" 

"What  who  told  me?" 

"The  people  who  gave  you  that  revolver, 
who  told  you  to  fire  at  Miss  Marsh." 

"No  one  gave  me  a  revolver.  I  have  ex- 
plained that  to  you." 

"I'm  sorry;  I  forgot.  But  surely  you  must 
have  discussed  an  act  such  as  this  with  some- 
one. You  could  not  have  decided  by  yourself 
to  do  something  so  dangerous." 

"But  that  is  what  I  did.  I  wanted  to  make 
my  protest,  my  own  personal  protest." 

"What  good  did  you  think  it  would  do?" 

"The  raising  of  one's  voice  is  not  for- 
gotten— not  when  there  is  so  much  risk." 

They  were  going  round  in  a  circle.  It  was 
time  he  brought  this  to  a  head  Forrester  told 
himself 

"I  cannot  believe  you,"  he  said.  "Several 
points  in  your  story  are  improbable,  but  we 
will  leave  those  aside  for  the  moment.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  do  not  believe  you.  I  was 
ivarned  ten  days  ago  that  an  attempt  was  to  be 
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made  against  Miss  Marsh's  life.  It  was  because 
of  that  warning  that  I  took  the  precautions 
that  led  to  your  arrest.  I  should  not  have  re- 
ceived that  warning  unless  there  had  been  a 
plot  against  Miss  Marsh.  Several  men  were  in 
the  secret.  You  may  yourself  have  only  met 
one  man:  the  man  who  is  the  link  between 
those  plotters  and  yourself.  I  want  to  know 
that  man's  name." 

"There  is  no  such  man." 

Forrester  rang  the  bell  under  his  desk.  It 
was  answered  by  a  sergeant. 

"This  man  is  lying  on  at  least  one  point," 
the  colonel  said.  "He  has  told  me  that  it  was 


his  own  idea  to  fire  at  Miss  Marsh.  I  know 
that  he  received  his  instructions  from  a  certain 
man.  I  want  you  to  persuade  him  to  tell  me 
that  man's  name.  There  is  no  hurry.  But  we 
must  have  that  name." 

He  spoke  in  exactly  the  same  tone  of  voice 
that  he  had  used  throughout  the  interview.  He 
rose,  walked  over  to  the  window.  It  had  been  a 
long  day  and  he  was  tired,  though  he  had 
managed  to  doze  off  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
car  on  the  way  back  from  Kassaya.  It  was 
close  on  seven.  Not  too  late  to  go  round  to  the 
British  Club  for  a  drink  or  two.  He  was  curi- 
ous to  know  how  his  compatriots  would  take 
the  news.  Most  of  them  would  have  heard  by 


JUBILEE 


now  in  a  world  where  coconut  wireless  op- 
erated faster  than  a  jet-propelled  machine. 

There  were,  however,  only  a  half  dozen  men 
there.  Nobody  was  playing  billiards,  nobody 
was  playing  bridge. 

/  shouldn't  have  come,  thought  Forrester.  / 
should  have  gone  to  the  Sports  Club.  I'm  losing 
touch.  Better  finish  his  drink  quickly  and  go 
home.  .  .  .  And  then  across  the  room  he  saw, 
coming  through  the  door,  surmounted  by  a 
rubicund  complexion,  the  red,  black  and 
orange  of  an  I.Z.  tie.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
he  had  seen  "the  other  colonel."  It  was  lucky 
he  had  come  here,  after  all.  "Hi  there,"  he 
called.  "What's  yours?" 

Colonel  Kingsford,  Pearl's  manager  in 
Kuala  Prang,  came  slowly  over.  "What's  this  I 
hear  about  a  shooting  up  at  Pearl?" 

"You've  heard  then,  have  you?" 

"Who  hasn't?  What's  it  all  about?" 

"That's  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out." 

"I'm  told  it  was  a  Communist  setup," 
Kingsford  said. 

"That's  how  it  looks." 

"I  wouldn't  have  called  this  a  very  good 
breeding  ground  for  Communism.  You  were 
there,  weren't  vou,  when  it  happened?" 

"Yes." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it." 
"There  isn't  much  to  tell."  He  told  what 
there  was. 

"Do  you  think  the  people  are  against  the 
marriage?"  Kingsford  asked. 

"Are  mixed  marriages  ever  popular?  Don't 
people  always  say,  "Wasn't  one  of  our  girls 
good  enough  for  him?'" 

"Yet  don't  you  believe  that  if  there  had  been 
more  mixed  marriages  between  Britons  and 
Malays  and  Indians  the  British  Empire  would 
have  lasted  another  thirty  years?" 

"That's  what  they  are  saying  nowadays." 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  better,"  Kingsford 
said,  "if  the  British  had  married  into  the  [peo- 
ple they  were  colonizing?" 

"Or  if  they'd  brought  out  different  wives," 
said  Forrester.  "You  know  how  it  was  in  the 
old  days.  A  man  couldn't  marry  during  his 
first  chukker:  when  he  went  back  for  his  first 
leave,  he  was  out  of  touch  with  his  old  friends; 
they'd  gone  four  years  one  way,  he'd  gone  four 
years  another.  When  he  came  back  for  the 
second  time,  he  had  lost  touch  completely.  By 
then  it  was  high  time  he  married.  So  he  went 
down  to  a  seaside  hotel  and  picked  up  a  pretty 
little  nonentity  who  thought  she  was  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  found  herself  in  a 
large  bungalow  with  five  servants.  Nowadays 
men  not  only  marry  young,  but  girls  out  of 
their  world,  contemporaries  and  opposite 
numbers.  1  don't  think  the  young  wives  who 
are  coming  out  to  Pearl  would  make  the  mis- 
takes that  the  women  of  our  generation  did." 

"Maybe  you're  right.  Boy,  two  more  pony 
whiskies." 

They  sipped  at  their  glasses  pensively.  For- 
rester looked  at  the  clock  above  the  door. 
Quarter  past  eight.  He  might  as  well  look  in  at 
his  office  on  the  way  back. 

"Talking  of  wives,"  he  said,  "that  young 
chap  Hallett's  picked  a  peach.  What  do  you 
make  of  him,  by  the  way?" 

Kingsford  shrugged.  "A  feckless  fellow, 
good  by  fits  and  starts." 

"That's  what  I  suspected." 

"No,  sir,"  the  sergeant  said.  "He  has  told 
us  nothing." 

"Have  him  brought  up  here." 

The  Indian's  face  bore  no  sign  of  the  ordeal 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  but  he  swayed 
the  weight  of  his  body  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  Forrester  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"You  are  a  brave  man,"  he  said,  "but  it  is 
foolish  to  be  brave  beyond  a  point.  There  are 
certain  things,  certain  r)eople  that  you  should 
not  be  prepared  to  sacrifice — your  wife,  for 
instance,  and  your  child.  I  have  made  in- 
quiries. You  are  a  good  family  man.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  help  you  and  your  family.  If  you  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know,  I  will  send  you  at 
once  to  India.  A  sum  of  money  will  be  given 
you  which  will  allow  you  to  start  a  business  of 
your  own.  No  one  here  will  know  what  has 
happened.  Revenge  cannot  follow  you.  I  will 
have  your  death  announced.  It  would  be  a 
good  warning  to  any  others  who  might  follow 
your  example.  I  am  offering  you  a  new  start  in 


life  in  your  own  country.  Would  you  not 
rather  have  your  son  brought  up  in  India  than 
in  Karak?" 

He  paused.  The  Indian  made  no  answer. 

"Consider  what  your  son's  future  will  be  if 
you  do  not  take  advantage  of  my  offer.  Your 
punishment  will  be  penal  servitude  for  life. 
You  may  think  that  the  friends  who  encour- 
aged you  to  do  this  will  help  him.  They  will 
not  dare.  They  will  not  want  their  names 
linked  with  yours.  Consider  what  will  happen 
to  your  son  if  you  do  not  help  me."  He  paused 
again.  "The  money  that  I  shall  give  you  will, 
not  only  be  enough  for  you  to  start  your  own 
business  but  to  return  with  presents  for  your 
family.  That  is  very  important.  You  will  re- 
turn in  honor,  not  disgrace." 

Again  he  paused.  The  Indian's  mouth 
slowly  opened.  "What  do  you  want  to  know?" 
he  asked.  « 

"The  name  of  the  man  who  gave  you  in^ 
structions." 

"I  do  not  know  his  name." 

"But  you  were  given  instructions." 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  have  established  that."  He  rang  a 
bell.  "What  would  you  like  to  drink?  Tea, 
coffee?" 

"Coffee." 

"A  cigarette  or  a  cheroot?" 
"A  cheroot." 

"Sit  down.  This  will  take  some  time.  Have 
you  had  anything  to  eat?" 
"No." 

"Then  we'll  have  a  sandwich.  I'm  hungry 
too." 

He  put  a  call  through  to  his  home.  "Please 
forgive  me.  This  is  another  of  those  oc- 
casions. .  .  .  No  I'm  not  at  the  club  I'm  in  my 
office.  . .  How  long?  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  tell.  I'll 
do  my  best  to  hurry." 

He  turned  round  to  face  his  prisoner.  "Well 
now,  where  were  we?  The  man  who  gave  you 
instructions.  What  nationality?" 

"An  Indian,  a  Bengali." 

"Where  did  you  meet  him?" 

"In  a  bus,  going  to  a  race  meeting.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  back  a  certain  horse.  T  did.  The 
horse  came  in  third.  I  saw  him  afterward.  He 
said  he  was  very  sorry.  He  insisted  on  paying 
half  my  losses.  He  asked  about  my  political 
opinions.  He  said  he  had  the  same  ideas." 

"Was  he  a  Communist?" 

"He  had  been  one  in  India.  He  was  hoping 
to  build  up  a  branch  here  in  Karak." 

"Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  a  Com- 
munist?" 

"I  told  him  that  I  had  been  one  in  India." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  once  a  Communist, 
always  a  Communist;  that  you  owed  a  duty  to 
the  party  even  if  you  were  in  Karak?" 

"He  told  me  that." 

"You  saw  him  again?  Where  did  you  see 
him,  here  in  Kuala  Prang  or  at  the  oil  camp?" 

The  questions  followed,  one  upon  another. 
But  they  were  set  slowly,  casually,  not  as 
though  they  were  part  of  a  cross-examination. 
They  had  met,  Rajat  Singh  and  the  Indian,  sev- 
eral times.  Perhaps,  Forrester  reflected,  it  was 
not  too  surprising  that  there  had  been  no  ex- 
change of  names.  Communists  enjoyed  this 
"cloak-and-dagger"  business. 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  this  attack  upon  the 
crown  prince's  fiancee  was  a  party  order?" 

"He  told  me  that  the  party  wanted  an  attack 
made  against  a  member  of  the  royal  family  to 
publicize  the  ideas  for  which  the  party  stands; 
he  said  that  the  party  was  ready  to  pay  money 
to  anyone  who  would  make  the  attempt." 

Forrester  made  a  mental  reservation.  This 
did  not  ring  true  to  him.  But  he  did  not  al- 
low Rajat  Singh  to  see  that  he  was  skeptical. 
He  handed  him  an  album  labeled  "Rogues' 
Gallery." 

"Run  your  eye  over  that.  Do  you  recognize 
your  friend?"  As  Rajat  turned  the  pages,  For- 
rester continued  with  his  questions.  "Were 
you  much  in  debt?" 

"A  thousand  dollars  " 

"Did  he  pay  that  for  you?" 

"He  paid  the  half.  He  promised  to  pay  the 
rest  afterward." 

Your  creditors  will  be  lucky  if  they  ever  see 
that,  thought  Forrester.  "What  were  your 
exact  instructions?" 

"To  fire  at  Miss  Marsh,  then  run  away.  He 
said,  with  any  luck,  I'd  not  be  seen" 
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■"Did  he  say  shoot  to  kill?" 

"He  said  it  didn't  matter.  The  attempt  was 
the  important  thing.  As  a  good  Buddhist  1  in- 
tended to  shoot  high." 

■■|  see."  But  he  did  not  see.  The  whole  thing 
sounded  phony.  Yet  he  believed  the  Indian 
was  telling  him  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
II  Liih.  "Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  everything 
\iHi  can  remember  about  this  Indian,  what  he 
wore,  where  you  met  him.  who  were  his 
l  i  lends."  Most  of  the  answers  were  negative. 
Is  he  in  that  book?" 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  "No." 

"Do  you  recognize  anybody  else?" 

"This  man  1  do.  I  knew  him  in  Bengal." 

"Did  you  know  that  he  was  living  here?" 

"I  did  not.  No." 

The  man  in  question  had  arrived  in  Karak 
less  than  a  year  ago.  He  had  been  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  Kuala  Prang.  He  was  partner  in 
an  import-export  business.  His  name  was 
Fiendir.  He  might  very  well  have  been  aware 
ol'  Rajat  Singh's  presence  in  Karak,  without 
Rajat  Singh's  being  aware  of  his  It  was  a  trail 
worth  following 

"You  sincerely  believed  that  by  firing  at 
Miss  Marsh  you  were  performing  a  service  to 
the  party?" 

"I  did." 

"Who  gave  you  the  revolver?" 
"I  told  you.  I  bought  it  when  I  first  arrived 
here." 

Next  morning  Forrester  made  his  report  to 
Studholme. 

"How  much  of  his  story  do  you  believe?" 
asked  Studholme. 


Where  there's  marrioge  without 
love,  there  will  be  love  without  mar- 
riage. BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


"The  greater  part,  sir." 
"But  so  much  of  it  makes  so  little  sense." 
"He  is  a  very  stupid  man,  sir." 
"Why  did  the  party  choose  such  a  stupid 
fellow?" 

"Perhaps,  sir,  because  they  wanted  him  to 
do  something  stupid." 

Studholme  shrugged.  "If  the  whole  thing  is 
what  it  appears  to  be,  Whitehall's  warning  was 
well  timed.  But,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  there's 
less  danger  than  they  supposed.  Are  you  going 
to  issue  a  statement  to  the  press?" 

"That's  for  you  to  decide,  sir.  I  shall  advise 
the  king  in  terms  of  what  you  say." 

"What  would  you  recommend  yourself?" 

"Might  I  have  twenty-four  hours  to  think 
about  it?" 

"Forty-eight  if  you  like.  There  isn't  any 
hurry." 

And  I  could  do  with  as  much  as  that,  thought 
Forrester. 

It  was  by  no  means  m&i  a  clear-cut  issue 
tO'him  as  it  was  to  Studholme,  but  then  he 
knew  more  than  Studholme  did.  He  had  had 
that  warning.  How  had  young  Macartney  got 
on  to  this?  What  link  had  Angus  with  ob- 
scure Indians  such  as  these? 

"Another  thing,"  Studholme  was  continu- 
ing. "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  fel- 
low? Pack  him  off  to  India  right  away?" 

"That's  what  I  promised  him." 

"Mightn't  he  be  more  use  as  a  decoy?  That 
unknown  Indian  is  bound  to  contact  him 
sooner  or  later." 

"The  unknown  Indian  would  know  we'd  be 
banking  on  that.  He'd  either  keep  well  away  or 
have  a  friend  deal  with  him  I  like  to  keep  my 
promises  when  I  can." 

"Have  it  your  own  way."  Studholme  paused. 
"I  suppose  1  should  congratulate  you, 
shouldn't  I,  on  the  way  you've  handled  this?" 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  had  a  lucky  break." 

And  now,  Forrester  thought, /or  Macartney. 
Heranghimupfrom the A.D.C.'soffice  "No,"' 
he  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  come  round  here. 
It  would  give  people  ideas.  You  have  a  flat  over 
your  office.  I'll  be  around  in  half  an  hour." 

It' was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  Angus' 
flat.  It  was  more  or  less  what  he  had  expected. 


but  he  was  always  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm 
what  he  expected. 

"Have  you  heard  what  happened  at  the  oil 
camp  yesterday?"  he  asked. 

Angus  shook  his  head.  Forrester  was  sur- 
prised. He  told  him  what  had  happened.  "I'm 
grateful,  very  grateful,  for  your  warning."  He 
looked  at  Angus  with  lazy,  half-closed  eyes. 
"You  realize,  of  course,  what  is  the  next  step 
in  our  program?" 

"No." 

"1  have  to  know  where  you  got  your  infor- 
mation." 

"But  I  can't.  1  mean  this  is  one  of  those 
things  " 


Forrester  cut  him  short.  "That  is  precisely 
what  it  is:  one  of  those  things.  There  are  times 
when  a  first  loyalty  comes  before  all  other 
loyalties — when  one's  country  is  at  stake, 
when  the  ruler  of  one's  country  is  in  danger, 
the  individual  has  no  right  to  private  feelings. 
I  may  sound  pompous,  but  it  is  the  truth.  You 
have  to  tell  me  all  you  know." 

Before  Angus'  memory  rose  the  picture  of 
that  brief  talk  at  the  palace  when  the  king  had 
said,  "My  son  will  be  very  much  alone  here. 
He  will  be  in  need  of  friends."  He  thought  of 
his  father,  old  and  sad  and  querulous.  The 
scales  went  down.  "O.K.,"  he  said,  and  told 
his  story. 


On  the  scent  at  last,  thought  Forrester. 
Old  though  he  was,  he  wondered  if  he  had 
ever  felt  such  high  excitement.  After  all  those 
weeks  of  waiting. 

Something  had  told  him  all  along  that  this 
wasn't  an  ordinary  have-nots-against-the- 
haves  setup.  It  couldn't  be  if  old  Macartney 
was  mixed  up  in  it. 

"I  must  see  your  father  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  said,  "and  without  his  being  warned  I'm 
coming.  Let's  think  now  " 

He  paused,  ruminating.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't  revisit  Kassaya,  not 
after  yesterday.  He  could  look  in  at  Macartney 
on  the  way  out  there. 
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"Have  you  any  excu«p  for  gomg  to  the  oil 
camp?"  he  asked. 

"I  could  think  up  one." 

"Well.  do.  We  could  go  down  together;  in 
about  an  hour.  We  could  reach  your  father's 
house  by  twelve.  We  could  stop  there  for  a 
drink,  then  I  could  drive  you  on.  I  want  to  see 
young  Hallett.  We  could  have  a  late  swim;  a 
sandwich  at  the  club.  On  the  way  back  1  could 
leave  you  at  your  house.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that?  No,  I  don't  think  there  is. 
I'll  call  back  in  an  hour's  time." 

Forrester  and  Angus  arrived  at  the  Macart- 
ney bungalow  a  little  after  twelve.  On  the 


journey  down  Forrester  had  scarcely  spoken. 
As  the  car  stopped,  he  said,  "You'd  better  go 
in  first.  Tell  your  father  that  I'm  here.  Ask 
if  you  can  bring  me  in  for  a  drink.  What  time 
does  he  take  tiffin?" 

"He  doesn't.  He  has  only  one  meal  a  day,  at 
night.  For  lunch  he  has  a  sandwich  brought  in 
when  he's  in  the  mood  for  it." 

"A  sandwich  is  exactly  what  I'd  like,  but 
only  if  he  suggests  it." 

Macartney  was  sitting  in  a  straight-backed 
chair  opposite  a  chessboard.  He  was  breathing 
heavily.  He  looked  old  and  drawn  and  tired. 
Once  again  Angus  was  struck  by  a  sense  of 
guilt:  to  spy  upon  his  father  at  the  very  hour 


when  he  should  be  cosseting  his  last  months. 
What  else,  though,  was  there  that  he  could  do? 
Forrester  had  been  right.  There  were  loyalties 
that  went  deeper  than  the  tie  of  blood. 

Macartney  looked  up  from  the  board.  "This 
is  a  surprise." 

"I'm  motoring  through  to  the  oil  camp. 
Colonel  Forrester  is  with  me." 

"Colonel  Forrester?" 

"Yes,  you  know.  The  technical  adviser  to 
the  C.I.D.  Could  I  bring  him  in  for  a  drink?" 
"Naturally.  Would  he  like  some  lunch?" 
"Were  you  going  to  have  some,  father?" 
"Of  course  not.  A  sandwich  later  on." 
"A  sandwich  would  be  fine  by  us." 


"That's  settled,  then  Where  is  the  colonel  ?" 

"In  the  car,  outside." 

"Bring  him  in  at  once.  This  isn't  the  way 
to  treat  a  guest." 

Since  Forrester  had  been  in  Karak,  Macart- 
ney had  been  an  invalid  and  a  recluse.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  colonel  had  been  inside  his 
house.  He  looked  slowly  round  him. 

"I've  heard  so  much  about  your  place.  Now 
that  I'm  seeing  it,  I'm  not  surprised.  .  .  .  Ah, 
you  play  chess  I  see." 

"It's  a  good  old  man's  hobby." 

"We  must  have  a  game  one  day." 

"What  would  you  like  to  drink?  What  kind 
of  sandwich  would  you  like?" 

"A  gin  and  lime  would  be  fine,  and  any 
kind  of  sandwich  that  is  easy.  I'd  prefer  ham 
if  you  have  it.  Half  afraid  I  was  going  to  miss 
lunch  altogether.  Spent  my  whole  time  on  the 
road  the  day  before  yesterday.  Yesterday,  too, 
and  now  again  today.  Too  much  for  an  ol^ 
man.  I  suppose  you  heard  about  that  troublo 
at  the  oil  camp  yesterday?"  < 

"Yes,  I  heard." 

Angus  started.  His  father  couldn't  have 
heard  last  night.  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
mentioned  it.  Who  had  been  here  this  morn- 
ing? 

"It's  a  ridiculous  business,"  Forrester  was 
going  on.  "What  good  did  the  fellow  imagine 
he  was  doing?  A  one-in-a-million  chance  of 
hitting  her,  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  being 
caught.  I've  seen  some  stupid  things  done  in 
my  time,  but  this  was  the  very  stupidest." 

"I  suppose  he  was  a  Communist." 

"I  imagine  so,  a  kind  of  Communist.  I 
doubt  if  he  has  the  brains  to  understand  what 
Marx  and  Lenin  stood  for;  one  of  the  have- 
nots  whom  the  Communists  exploit.  That's 
how  I'd  sum  it  up." 

"There  are  a  good  many  Communists  in 
the  country  now,  I  take  it." 

"They're  coming  in  all  the  time.  These 
Indians,  you  know." 

"I  hope  you  are  on  your  guard  against 
them." 

"If  we  weren't,  I  wouldn't  be  running 
around  the  country  in  this  heat." 

He  chuckled,  a  low,  deep,  rumbling  chuckle. 
He  looked  very  comfortable,  as  he  lolled 
back,  sipping  at  his  gin  and  lime,  munching 
at  his  sandwich. 

"What  will  happen  to  this  Communist?" 
Macartney  asked. 

Forrester  shrugged.  "It  depends  upon  the 
king.  If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  treat  him  as  a  lunatic 
and  send  him  back  to  where  he  came  from. 
He's  an  Indian,  not  a  Karaki  subject.  Let 
India  look  after  him." 

"Mayn't  he  make  trouble  there?" 

"That's  India's  concern.  Well,  we  must  be 
on  our  way.  I'm  very  grateful.  I'll  be  bringing 
Angus  back  later." 

He  walked  over  to  the  chessboard,  ex- 
amined it  for  a  moment.  "Looks  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  me.  Looks  beyond  me,  in  fact,"  he  said. 

Once  again  he  remained  silent  in  the  car. 
After  a  little  while  he  dozed  off  to  sleep.  He 
did  not  wake  up  till  they  had  reached  the 
fence.  He  blinked,  rubbed  his  eyes,  shook  his 
head. 

"The  afternoon  shut-eye,  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  middle  age.  Where  shall  I  drop 
you,  by  the  way?" 

Angus  told  him.  He  wanted  to  fix  up  some 
cricket  and  football  fixtures  for  the  coming 
season. 

"Then  let's  meet  at  the  pool  as  near  to  six 
as  possible." 

He  had  not  told  Basil  Hallett  he  was  coming 
out.  He  went  into  his  office  unannounced. 
"Sorry  to  be  so  unceremonious,  but  I've  so 
much  on  my  hands  that  I  haven't  time  to  make 
or  stick  to  a  fixed  schedule.  Can  you  spare  me  , 
five  minutes?  It  doesn't  look  as  if  you  were 
overbusy,  with  that  chessboard  set  out  there 
on  your  desk.  Now,  about  this  present  prob-  ■ 
lem.  We  might  as  well  shut  the  door,  hadn't 
we?  Little  pitchers  have  long  ears.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I've  learned.  Our  friend  is  a  kind  of 
Communist.  A  party  member  from  Calcutta. 
Not  a  very  serious  one.  He  was  recruited  here 
by  an  Indian  whom  he  met  on  the  way  to  a 
race  meeting.  The  Indian  gave  him  a  tip  which 
didn't  turn  out  right,  so  our  friend  was  in  the 
red.  The  Indian  paid  half  of  our  friend's 
losses.  That  began  a  friendship  that  led  in 
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time  to  that  little  incident  by  the  repair  shop. 
From  the  way  Rajat  Singh  talked,  I  wondered 
whether  this  wasn't  a  regular  gambit  of  the 
Indian's:  picking  up  people  at  race  tracks,  be- 
friending them,  getting  them  into  his  debt,  then 
making  use  of  them.  It's  something  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for,  anyhow.  This  is  how  Rajat 
Singh  described  him." 

Basil's  hands  closed  tightly  on  the  arms  of 
his  chair.  This  is  a  nightmare,  he  thought. 
This  cant  be  happening. 

"It's  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack," Forrester  was  saying.  "But  if  you 
know  what  you're  on  the  lookout  for,  it  is 
astonishing  how  often  you  stumble  on  that 
very  thing.  Let  me  know  if  you  suspect  any- 
thing or  atiybody.  Never  mind  how  trivial  it 
may  seem  to  you.  It  may  be  the  very  thing  that 
fits  into  my  jigsaw  puzzle.  I'll  be  on  my  way. 
Remember  me  to  that  pretty  wife  of  yours." 

Basil  sat  very  still  at  his  desk  for  several 
minutes.  What  next  ?  ht  thoughx.  What  does 
A  do  now  ? 

Forrester's  car  stopped  outside  the  Macart- 
ney bungalow.  "Are  you  coming  in?"  asked 
Angus. 

The  colonel  hesitated.  It  was  close  on  eight. 
Eight  o'clock  was  not  late  by  island  standards. 
When  Macartney  had 
been  a  young  man  you 
sat  drinking  until  nine, 
half  past  nine,  ten. 
It  would  have  seemed 
strange  not  to  look  in 
for  a  drink  if  one 
brought  the  son  of 
the  house.  Besides,  he 
could  use  a  drink.  He 
was  very  tired.  "I'd 
like  to  come  in,"  he 
said. 

He  stretched  himself 
again  in  a  long  chair. 
The  whisky  was  cold 
on  his  palate,  with  a 
rich  smoky  flavor. 

"Can  you  remem- 
ber," he  said,  "when 
iced  drinks  became  the 
general  thing  out  here? 
I  can't.  I'm  pretty  sure 
we  had  them  in  the 
towns,  but  I'm  not  so 
sure  about  up  country. 
One  forgets  that  kind 
of    thing   so  easily. 

When  did  we  first  have  electric  refrigerators 
in  England?  I  can't  remember." 

He  spoke  in  a  slow  monotone  that  had  a 
mesmeric  eff"ect  on  Angus.  It  had  been  a  long 
day  and  he  felt  drowsy,  yet  he  was  worried 
too:  worried  about  his  father  and  for  his 
f'lther. 

"You're  younger  than  I  am,"  Forrester  was 
continuing,  "and  you  didn't  go  to  Europe  till 
well  after  the  first  war  was  over.  You  can't 
compare  the  England  of  today  with  the  Eng- 
land I  knew  as  a  boy.  1  can  remember  that 
map  that  hung  over  tlie'  mantelpiece  at  my 
pfrep  school ;  a  sixth  of  it  was  painted  red :  the 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set.  We  had, 
my  generation,  a  superiority  complex.  We 
knew  the  worst  couldn't  happen  to  us;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  it  hasn't.  But  what's  coming 
next?  Think  what's  happened  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  in  Iran,  Palestine,  Iraq,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Pakistan.  One  by  one  they  go.  And 
what's  going  to  happen  here,  do  you  think?" 

He  paused.  He  looked  questioningiy  at 
Macartney.  Macartney  made  no  answer. 

"Do  you  think  it  can  go  on  the  way  it  is?" 
he  asked. 

This  time  he  waited  for  his  host  to  answer. 
Macartney  shifted  in  his  chair.  "Of  course 
I  don't.  Of  course  it  can't." 

"The  monarchy  will  go,  you  mean." 

"How  many  monarchies  have  survived?" 

"Do  you  think  the  Communists  will  take 
over?" 

"Not  here.  Karak's  too  small  and  too  pros- 
perous." 

"What  about  that  attempt  yesterday  on  the 
crown  prince's  girl?" 

"Are  you  sure  that  the  man  was  a  Com- 
munist?" 

"I'm  sure  of  nothing.  It  looks  as  though  he 
were." 
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"As  a  prelude  to  what,  do  you  think?" 

Forrester  shrugged.  "I'm  in  the  dark.  It  was 
a  Communist  who  did  it,  or  an  ex-Communist. 
But  I  don't  know  why  he  did  it.  He  may  be  an 

anarchist.  He  may  be   There  are  half  a 

dozen  things  it  might  be,  besides  being  part  of 
an  organized  Communist  plot." 

"But  that's  how  you'll  report  it,  isn't  it?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"And  the  Americans  will  read  about  it  and 
decide  there's  a  Red  menace  in  Karak  and 
pour  in  more  money." 

"Probably." 

"And  that's  going  to  strengthen,  isn't  it, 
the  hand  of  any  party  that  is  prepared  to 
act .  .  .  well,  that  is  prepared  to  act?" 

"Are  you  referring  to  any  party  in  par- 
ticular?" 

"There's  always  an  opposition,  isn't  there? 
Always  another  party  waiting  to  seize  power? 
It  won't  do  that  party  any  harm  to  say,  'We 
are  protecting  the  country  against  the  Com- 
mies.' That's  what  Hitler  did." 

"You  mean  with  the  burning  of  the  Reichs- 
tag?" 

"That  and  other  things." 
"You  think  that  this  attempt  against  Miss 
Marsh  was  staged  by  some  party  that  is  the 
Karaki  equivalent  of  the  Nazis,  to  frighten  the 
people,  to  make  them 
think  there's  need  for 
a  strong  party?" 

"It's  possible,  don't 
you  think?" 

"Everything  is  pos- 
sible." 

To  Angus,  listening, 
it  seemed  that  his 
father  had  been  led 
into  some  admission. 
He  remembered  how 
his  father  had  talked 
in  his  delirium.  The 
old  man  had  known 
about  this  attempt. 
How  much  more  had 
his  father  known  and 
along  what  channels 
did  that  knowledge 
run? 

Forrester  rose  to 
his  feet.  "I  must  be  on 
my  way.  Thank  you 
for  the  drink  and 
thank  you,  Angus,  for 
your  company."  He 
turned  back  to  Ma- 
cartney. "I'll  come  out  again  and  we  must 
have  that  game  of  chess." 

The  next  morning  Basil  found  on  his  desk 
an  envelope  with  the  typewriting  with  which 
he  had  become  familiar.  He  held  it  up  to  the 
light.  As  he  had  expected,  the  outside  sheet  was 
blank.  He  slit  the  flap.  A  blank  sheet  of  paper 
was  folded  round  a  chess  problem. 

He  went  back  early  after  lunch  and  set  out 
the  pieces.  The  message  ran  "Information 
Marsh."  He  stared  at  the  board,  then  gathered 
up  the  pieces.  He  stared  at  the  deciphered  mes- 
sage, then  lit  a  match  and  set  it  to  its  corner. 
He  watched  the  flame  creep  down  the  paper. 
As  it  grew  black  and  shriveled,  he  crunched 
the  ashes  and  flung  them  in  the  basket.  He 
wrote  out  a  single  word,  then  took  out  the 
key,  worked  out  the  formula,  then  marked 
out  the  chessboard.  "White  to  move  and  mate 
in  seven  moves."  He  rechecked  the  placings. 
It  was  all  right.  The  message  read,  "Impos- 
sible." What  happens  next  ?  he  asked  himself. 

Muriel  Studholme  hesitated  before  ringing 
up  Annetta.  Should  she  say  "Lady"  or 
"Muriel"  Studholme  speaking?  Her  hus- 
band's promotion  had  presented  her  with  a 
problem  that  she  had  not  anticipated.  It  was 
flattering  to  be  called  "Milady,"  but  she  could 
not  get  used  to  calling  herself  Lady  Stud- 
holme. At  the  same  time  she  did  not  want,  by 
saying  "Muriel  Studholme,"  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  people  with  whom  she  did  not 
want  to  be  on  Christian-name  terms.  In  An- 
netta's  case,  which  should  she  use?  There  was 
a  great  disparity  of  age,  yet  this  was  a  personal 
occasion.  Perhaps  "Muriel  Studholme"  was 
better  as  a  first  step  to  "Muriel"  and  "Annetta." 

"My  dear,  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  shock  this 
news  has  been  to  me.  For  this  to  happen  to 


you,"  she  said.  "I  do  pray  that  you  don't  feel 
too  badly,  that  you  do  realize  how  indignant 
we  all  are,  for  your  sake.  Everyone  is  so  happy 
about  your  being  here,  about  its  being 
'you' — if  you  can  follow  me.  I  won't  say  there 
weren't  qualms  when  we  learned  that  the 
crown  prince  was  going  to  marry  an  English 
girl.  People  here  did  not  know  much  about 
him.  But  the  moment  we  saw  you  we  knew 
that  it  was  not  only  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  for  him  but  for  his  country  too. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  Karakis  are  on  your 
side.  You  do  realize  that,  don't  you?" 

"It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,"  Annetta 
told  her. 


"I'm  saying  it  because  it's  true."  For  a 
couple  of  minutes  she  talked  on  in  the  same 
strain;  then  she  changed  the  subject.  "Francis 
Reynolds  is  coming  here  next  week.  My  hus- 
band tells  me  that  you  traveled  out  on  the 
same  plane.  We're  having  a  small  dinner  party 
on  the  twenty-third,  quite  informal.  It  would 
be  very  nice  if  you  could  come." 

Annetta  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  second. 
She  was  anxious  to  see  the  man  again,  pro- 
vided she  could  meet  him  under  the  right 
conditions. 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said.  "I'd 
love  to." 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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L,and  with  this  mt  he 
took  his  ease  in  splendor... 
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DINA  MERRILL 


For  the  soft  waves  on  either  side  of  center 
part,  front  hair  is  set  in  large  stand-up  pin 
curls,  four  curls  rolling  away  from  part  on 
each  side  (see  sketch).  Side  and  back  sec- 
tions are  set  in  two  rows  of  forward  curls. 


DOLORES  II ART 


Top  and  side  sections  of  hair  are  approxi- 
mately shoulder  length.  Back  section, 
which  needs  no  pin-curling  since  it  is  al- 
ways worn  in  smooth  arrangement,  is 
waist-length.  For  setting  top  and  sides: 
Top  section  is  set  on  three  medium-size 
rollers  (placed  parallel  to  hairline  and  rolled  back).  On  each 
side  of  these,  one  section  of  hair  is  rolled  under  toward  the 
scalp,  with  the  roller  placed  perpendicular  lo  hairline.  Four 
large  forward  pin  curls  for  each  side  finisli  (juick  setting. 


Louirii 


For  bouffant  arrangement:  Three  stand-up 
pin  curls  at  front  hairline.  Behind  these, 
hair  is  set  on  rollers  (rolling  away  from  face 
and  parallel  to  hairline).  These  rollers,  one 
behind  another,  go  over  crown  and  down  to 
approximately  center  back.  Side  sections  are  set  on  rollers, 
placed  perpendicular  to  the  hairline  with  hair  rolled  under 
toward  scalp.  Beneath  these  there  are  three  large  forward  pin 
curls.  Lower  back  section  of  hair  is  set  in  reverse  pin  curls. 


CHEROKEE*  #2198 
Tan  or  black  saddle  leather 
One  of  the  most  popular 
padded  soles  ever  made,  thanks 
to  the  comfort  it  olTcrs  and 
the  quality  it  displays. 


#2950  BALBOA  CHIEF 

California  glove  leather,  lamb  lined 
A  slipper  in  the  more  formal 
manner,  but  of  "hand  turned" 
construction  for  supreme  flexi- 
bility and  comfort. 


Evans  Slippers  and  Casuals  are  sold  at  fine  stores  everywhere 

©  L.  B.  EVANS'  SON  CO.,  WAKEFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  CANADAi  NARWIL  SHOE  COMPANY,  LTD.,  MONTREAL 


N 


klM  N()\AK 


For  her  soft,  casual,  short  hairdo  Kim  sets 
I      I       her  hair  in  pin  curls  "about  the  size  of  half 
^       \      dollars  all  over  my  head."  Front  and  crown 
sections  are  set  in  forward  pin  curls.  To 
avoid  having  hair  "break"  in  center  part, 
Kim  sets  horizontal  rows  of  three  curls  going  toward  the 
right,  and  two  going  to  the  left.  Behind  these,  at  the  very 
top  of  her  head,  she  sets  four  stand-up  curls  which  roll 
back  and  under  toward  the  scalp.  For  the  sides,  she  uses 
three  forward  pin  curls  along  the  hairline,  going  Irom  temple 
to  ears.  All  the  rest  of  her  hair  is  sot  in  reverse  pin  curls. 
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Bangs  are  set  in  four  large  stand-up,  for- 
ward pin  curls,  three  going  to  the  right,  one 
to  the  left.  On  either  side  of  center  part, 
crown  section  of  hair  is  set  in  three  rows  of 
stand-up  pin  curls.  Curls  turn  away  from  part 
(see  sketch).  Side  sections  are  set  in  two  rows  of  large  for- 
ward pin  curls.  Back,  which  is  shingled,  requires  no  setting. 


Stand-up  pin  curls  are  used  to  achieve  height  and  fullness. 


Forimrd  pin  curls  are  used  when  hair  is  to  he  hrushed 
and  combed  toward  tlie  face. 


Another  type  oi  forward  pin  curl,  in  which  curl 
is  wound  and  pinned  at  exactly  the  spot  where 

it  will  be  combed   forward  on  the 
Good  for  hairline  curls  or  wherever 
I  gerated  forward  movement  is  desired. 

/      Rercrsc  pin  curls  are  used  when  hair  is  to  be 
\        combed  and  brushed  audy  from  the  face,  up 
from  the  hairline  and  neck. 


face. 


Rollers  are  used  for  setting  hair  whenever  fullness, 
smoothness  or  a  look  of  exaggerated  width  (such  as  in 
a  bouffant  iiairdo)  is  desired.  It  is  easier  to  achieve  a 
look  of  more  hair,  as  well  as  less-curly  hair,  with 
rollers  than  with  pin  curls. 

The  smaller  the  roller  and  section  of  hair  you  use, 
the  firmer*  tlie  curl  will  be.  A  large  roller  with  a 
thicker  section  of  hair  provides  a  softer,  looser  curl. 

End  papei-s,  such  as  the  little  papers  that  come  with 
home-permanent  kits  (or  small  pieces  of  tissue), 
folded  over  the  ends  of  the  hair  before  rolling,  will 
help  hold  the  section  of  hair  together,  and  make  it 
easier  to  wind. 


For  height  at  front  hairline  and  crown,  and 
fullness  in  back:  Comb  a  section  of  hair 
smoothly  up  from  scalp.  Place  ends  of  hair 
(wrapped  in  paper)  over  a  roller,  wind  away 
from  face  and  under  toward  scalp,  and  secure 
•  at  scalp  with  pins  or  clips. 


For  fullness  and  width  at  sides:  Comb  a 
section  of  hair  smoothly  atvay  from  scalp.  Use 
end  papers  as  directed  above.  Now  roll  hair 
under,  toward  scalp,  so  that  curler  is  perpen- 
dicular to  hairline  at  sides  when  it  is  fastened. 


Overnight. ..under  make-up. ..all  the  time 


4iIF  P  M  y- 


New  Jergens  Moisture  Cream 

brings  a  dewier,  fresher  look  to  your  skin 


Right  around  the  clock,  new  Jergens 
Moisture  Cream  can  make  you  prettier. 
A  bit  before  bedtime  ...  a  touch  in  the 
morning  under  make-up  does  so  much. 
Miracle  humectants  help  replace  the  natural 
moisture  so  necessary  to  a  young,  fresh  look. 

Rich,  luxurious  oils  smooth  and  soften 
at  the  same  time.  Every  minute  it's  on  .  .  . 
new  Jergens  Moisture  Cream  kft-ps  your 
skin  at  its  dewiest  best.  Try  it  today!  Only 
59^  and  98^'  at  most  cosmetic  counters. 
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lADIES'  HOME  IOj 


J  Jave  you  taught  her  these 
3  secrets  of  being  regular  ? 

If  you  have,  s/ic'll  f /tank  you  the  rcsl  oj  licr  long  life! 

Today's  niotlicrs  know  liow  much  it  means  to  <rio\v      w  itli  <i;()0(l  eating 
and  slcc|)in<!;  lialjits.  With  legidar  hathrooni  hal)its,  loo. 

The  3  keys  to  rc^uku  ily  are  remaikahly  simple.  lJs<  them  as  weU  as  teach 
them... and  set  a  good  example!  Here  they  are: 


STARS  WHO  DO  THEIR  OWN  HAIR 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  78 


1.  DRINK  6  TO  8  GLASSES  OF  LIQiriD 

A  DAY,  COUNT  'EM!  If  you  drink  2  of 
them  before  breakfast,  you'll  en- 
courage normal  regularity. 

2.  LET  YOl'R  HA  rilROOM  TIME  BE  THE 
SAWE  TIME  EVERY  DAY.  Pick  tlic  time 
that's  most  natural  to  you.  (After 
breakfast,  perhajjs.)  Important: 
This  little  interval  should  be  kept 
relaxed  and  unhurried. 

3.  FOLLOW  TLL\T  URGE!  Don't  put  it 
off!  Failure  to  fol lore  that  nrge  is  the 
outstanding  cause  of  interrupted 
regularity. 

Also  important:  Exercise  ...  a 
balanced  diet . .  .  and  regular  sleep- 
ing and  eating  habits.  Before  you 
fake  a  laxalwe,  give  Nulnre  a  chance 
lo  help  herselj. 


Remember,  however,  even  the 
most  regular  person  may  run  into 
unavoidable  upsets  of  schedule, 
which  w  ill  tend  to  upset  her  normal 
regularity. 

If  a  laxative  does  become  neces- 
sary, you  can  take  today's  Ex-Lax 
at  bedtime,  and  it  won't  disturb 
your  sleep,  faken  the  night  before, 
Ex-Lax  gives  you  the  closest  thing 
to  natural  action  the  next  morning. 
No  u[)set.  No  discomfort.  Today's 
Ex-Lax  is  chocolated,  pleasant- 
tasting,  j)leasant-acting.  Most  im- 
portant, it  helps  you  toward  your 
normal  regularity  gently, overnight. 
Is  today's  Ex-Lax  in  your  medicine 
cabinet  ?  It  belongs  there. 

C.upr.  Kx  Imx,  Inc..  I'KO 


can  wear  the  rest  of  her  hair  in  a  variety  of 
pretty  ways.  A  French  roll  or  full  chignon 
(such  as  she  wears  in  her  picture)  is  glamorous 
for  evening.  Sometimes  she  braids  her  hair 
before  winding  it  into  a  bun;  other  times  she 
makes  two  braids  and  winds  them  on  either 
side  just  behind,  or  just  covering  her  ears.  For 
fun — at  home  or  at  the  beach — Dolores  sim- 
ply makes  one  thick  braid  which  falls  in  the 
center  back. 

"The  extra  plus  in  long  hair  worn  smoothly 
is  that  you  can  decorate  it  beguilingly,  without 
looking  fussy  or  cluttered,"  says  Dolores. 
Flower  wreaths,  ribbons,  bright  jewels  and 
colorful  yarn  become  real  treasures  to  use  in 
gay  good  taste. 

"The  less  I  do  to  my  hair,  the  better  it 
behaves,"  says  lovely  Loretta  Young.  "My 
hair  is  exceptionally  fine  and  overly  sensitive 
to  too  much  fussing.  No  dyes  or  bleaches  for 
me.  I  once  had  to  become  a  blonde  for  a 
certain  movie  part,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
strong  bleach  my  hair  dried  out— even  began 
falling  out.  It  took  a  year  and  a  half  of  special 
treatments  by  a  professional  person  (who  came 
to  my  house  twice  each  week!)  to  gel  it  back 
in  good  shape.  Very  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing! Never  again!" 

Because  she  has  to  be  able  lo  wear  her  hair 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  her  television  per- 
formances, Loretta  finds  it  most  convenient 
to  keep  her  hair  shoulder  length.  This  way, 
she  can  put  il  up  on  rollers  and  in  pin  curls  for 
a  feminine  fluffy  arrangement  or  dress  il  into 
something  smooth  and  sleek.  At  the  end  of 
our  photographic  sitting,  Loretta  said.  "Let 
me  show  you  what  I  mean."  In  ten  minutes, 
using  a  three-way  mirror  to  see  herself  from 
all  sides,  she  neatly  transformed  her  bouffant 
arrangement  (which  she  wears  in  her  picture) 
into  a  charmingly  sophisticated  upsweep  with- 
out a  curl  in  sight — perfect  for  a  glamorous 
evening. 

Loretta's  "the-less-I-do-the-better"  philos- 
ophy extends  to  a  firm  belief  that  hair  deserves 
a  rest  whenever  possible,  just  as  a  woman's 
face  gets  its  rest  from  make-up  through  daily 
cleansing.  Sometimes  the  "rest"  consists  of 
something  as  simple  as  swooping  all  hair  back, 
and  tying  it  with  a  pretty  ribbon.  More  formal 
"rests"  are  achieved  when  she  uses  an  extra 


hair  piece  which  exactly  matches  her  hair  and 
which  she  can  arrange  in  a  lovely  coronet  of 
braids,  a  chignon  or  Psyche  knot.  Underneath 
the  hair  piece,  which  is  fastened  with  heavy 
hairpins,  her  own  hair  is  brushed  smoothly 
to  the  center  back,  and  secured  against  her 
head  in  a  fiat  French  twist. 

"Beyond  keeping  my  hair  clean — I  shampoo 
it  once  every  week  or  ten  days — brushed — it 
needs  daily  brushing  to  distribute  natural  oils 
and  keep  it  from  drying — and  becomingly  ar- 
ranged, I  leave  it  alone,"  says  Loretta.  As  a 
practical  measure,  she  has  a  hand  hair 
dryer  which  doubles  as  a  nail-polish  dryer. 
"After  1  set  my  hair,  I  do  my  nails,"  she  says, 
"and  then  use  the  dryer  to  dry  both." 

Loretta's  healthy  hair  with  its  natural  glos» 
and  highlights  is  pretty  proof  that  fine  hairi 
can  thrive  on  (tasteful  and  intelligent)  lack  of 
attention. 

"I  like  the  feeling  of  being  able  to  run  my 
hands  through  my  hair,  ride  in  an  open  car 
or  walk  in  a  breeze  without  worrying  about 
this  curl  or  that  wave,"  says  Kim  Novak. 
"Consequently,  I  like  a  purposefully  casua: 
hairdo.  The  less  set-looking,  the  better  and  th.. 
more  flattering.  I  also  like  the  independent 
feeling  of  not  having  to  rely  on  someone  else 
to  do  my  hair. 

"When  I  say  casual,  I  mean  becomingly 
casual.  I  can't  abide  an  untidy  look.  Those 
girls  who  walk  around  in  public  with  hair 
streaming  down  their  backs — or  even  worse, 
piled  up  on  rollers  and  clips — they're  a  dread- 
ful sight." 

Kim's  short,  shiny  blond  hair  is  approxi- 
mately three  to  four  inches  in  length  all  over 
her  head  except  in  back,  where  it  is  longer 
because  she  is  having  to  let  it  grow  for  a  pic- 
ture. Off  the  movie  set,  however,  Kim  rolls 
the  growing  back  section  into  a  French  twist 
in  order  to  maintain  the  short  effect  she  likes. 

"I  really  enjoy  doing  my  own  hair.  It's  a 
wonderful  way  for  a  woman  to  express  her- 
self, just  as  she  does  by  putting  her  own 
personal  touches  on  the  way  she  wears  her 
clothes.  In  fact,  1  have  fun  doing  my  friends' 
hair.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  had  more  time, 
girls  I  knew  would  book  me  for  a  hair  ap- 
pointment as  though  I  were  a  professional! 
Each  girl  knew  I  would  try  lo  dream  up  and 


Ask  any 


WOMAN 


Wh, 


/hen  the  traffic  is  moving  at  a  snail's 
pace,  all  any  man  needs  do  to  place  the 
blame  is  to  spot  a  woman  driver  some- 
where in  the  stream  ahead. 

Friendly  advice:  the  kind  that,  given, 
will  lose  a  friend. 

On  the  blank  requesting  marital  status, 
a  man  wrote,  "Below  wife." 

An  educated  man  is  one  who  can  think 
without  working,  work  without  thinking, 
and  do  neither  when  he  chooses. 

Women  have  three  illusions:  that  some- 
thing they  put  on  will  change  them  into 
another  person;  that  they  can  direct  a 
child's  choice  of  a  life  partner;  that  a 
husband  will  be  "trained"  eventually. 

Integrity:  the  thing  which  keeps  you 
from  opening  a  Christmas  gift  early. 

Having  a  one-track  mind  is  all  right 
when  il  is  a  marriage  partnership  think- 
ing harmoniously. 


larcelene  Cox 


In  my  childhood,  adults  were  sharply 
divided  in  my  affection  between  those 
who  had  lovely  fragrances  and  those  who 
had  not.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  grown- 
ups, if  they  would  be  beloved  by  children, 
have  an  undeviating  obligation  lo  "smell 
good." 

With  a  tumultuous  beating  of  the 
heart,  we  reached  the  hospital's  glassed- 
in  nursery,  minutes  ahead  of  schedule, 
for  a  first  look  at  the  newest  member  of 
our  family.  While  appraising  her  perfec- 
tion we  listened  to  a  few  observations 
from  relatives  of  other  cherubs:  "Look! 
He's  frowning!  Doesn't  he  look  just  like 
George  when  he  frowns?"  .  .  "She's  our 
first.  What  a  miracle!"  ...  "A  trip  to  the 
barbershop  for  you,  old  fellow."  .  .  .  "So 
that's  who  you  were,  all  those  many 
months." 

Recipe  for  a  mother's  nap:  Lock  all 
doors,  draw  shades,  lie  down,  close 
eyes  .  .  .  listen.  Get  up.  let  cat  out,  answer 
telephone  solicitor  and  door  agent,  look 
at  clock,  get  dressed,  start  dinner. 


EMBER,  1959 

\ork  out  something  especially  for  her — no 
ls^embiy-iine  hairdos  were  produced.  I  think 
1  Lliscerning  individual  approach  is  the  secret 
it  a  pretty  hairdo.  Whether  your  hair  is  short 
ir  long,  up  or  down,  if  it's  uniquely  becoming 

0  you  then  it's  right." 

For  herself,  Kim  uses  a  cream  shampoo — 
to  bring  out  highlights" — and,  because  her 
lair  tends  to  be  oily,  she  washes  it  twice  a 
,veck.  Lavender,  her  favorite  color,  goes  to 
ler  head  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  rinse, 
vhich  imparts  a  soft  silvery  tone  to  her  blond- 
less.  To  put  her  hair  up,  she  uses  a  setting 
otion.  diluted  with  water,  and  makes  pin 
Lirls  "about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar"  all  over 
ler  head.  "When  I  have  time,  I  like  to  let  my 
lair  dry  naturally  after  I  set  it  and  I  spend  the 
Irsing  time  relaxing,  reading  or  going  over 
.cripts.  If  time  is  at  a  premium,  however,  I 
lave  a  hair  dryer  at  home  which  does  the  job 
n  half  an  hour. 

"It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  have  a 
'  permanent, "  says  Kim,  "'because  my  hair  is  cut 
IS  often  as  once  a  week.  A  permanent  would 
)e  snipped  away  in  no  time." 

Between  shampoos  and  sets,  Kim  puts  up 
he  ends  each  day  "about  an  hour  before  I 
-tlan  to  go  out."  When  the  clips  come  out,  "I 
iriish  and  brush  and  brush  my  hair,  and  then 
ake  a  comb  to  arrange  it  in  a  kind  of  full  halo 
:llcct,  with  little  wisps  coming  down  over  my 
brehead." 

Kim  Novak  will  next  be  seen  in  Strangers 
Nhm  We  Meet. 

1  Claudette  Colbert  is  a  charming  exponent 
)f  the  good  theory  that  when  a  woman  finds 
ler  own  best  look  she  should  keep  it,  enhance 
t  if  possible,  but  not  change  it  just  for  the 
iake  of  fashion  whim,  if  the  whim  is  wrong 
'or  her. 

"I  envy  women  who  can  wear  their  hair 
ong,  or  smooth  of  brow.  But  I'm  not  that 
ype.  My  neck  is  short,  and  by  keeping  my 
lair  short — it's  shingled  in  the  back — I  man- 
ige  to  create  an  illusion  of  more  length  from 
;hin  line  to  shoulders.  My  bangs?  They're 
lattering — and  give  nice  balance  to  the  gen- 
;ral  shape  of  my  face. 

"Don't  misunderstand,"  exclaims  this  de- 
ightfully  youthful-looking  star  of  the  New 
K'ork  stage  play  The  Marriage-Go-Round-  ""I 
idore  changes,  when  they  are  becoming,  and 

believe  the  woman  who  makes  an  effort  to 
:eep  herself  up  to  date  continually  refreshes 
ler  personality  as  well  as  her  appearance.  But 
\  also  believe  a  woman  should  keep  men  in 
nind — most  especially  her  man — when  she 
vorks  at  her  appearance.  What  husband 
vants  his  wife  to  look  less  attractive  than  she 
;ould  (sometimes  freakish!)  because  of  an  ill- 
idvised  adoption  of  the  "latest  look'?" 

Equally  taboo  to  Claudette's  way  of  think- 
ng  is  the  woman  who  goes  around  in  front  of 
lei  husband  with  her  hair  up  on  clips  or  ugly 
iillers.  "It's  disillusioning — even  insulting, 
lecause  the  implication  is  that  it's  more  im- 
XII  tant  to  get  ready  for  someone  else  than  to 
)(•  ready  for  him.  I  do  m^qwn  hair  after  my 
uisband  has  left  for  his  offici:.  and  at  any  odd 
lour  when  I  have  a  little  private  time  of  my 
jwn." 

Claudette  shampoos  and  sets  her  famous 
lairdo  about  twice  a  week.  ""I  like  it  to  be 
mmaculate  at  all  times,  and  fortunately  the 
requent  shampooing  doesn't  dry  my  hair — 
t's  as  strong  as  a  porcupine's!"  She  uses  a 
5lain  shampoo  and  warm-water  rinse.  If  the 
.vater  is  hard,  she  adds  a  little  vinegar  to  the 
inal  rinse  "to  make  sure  all  the  soap  is 
.vashed  out." 

If  she's  traveling,  Claudette  uses  a  hand 
lair  dryer,  which  dries  her  pin  curls  in  ap- 
proximately one  half  hour.  At  home,  she  has 
L  regular  salon-type  hair  dryer,  and  while  she 
,its  under  it  she  uses  the  drying  time  to  answer 
nail,  schedule  appointments,  plan  menus  or 
jo  her  nails — ""whatever  seems  most  press- 
ng. 

"Even  though  I  have  some  natural  curl,  I 
itili  have  to  put  my  hair  up  every  day,  if  it  is 
o  look  its  best.  To  do  this,  I  lightly  dampen 
;ach  section  of  hair  with  water  before  winding 
ind  clipping  it,  and  allow  about  twenty  min- 
utes for  the  curls  to  dry.  I  "time"  these  pin-ups 
to  rtt  in  with  whatever  special  appointments  I 
might  have.  But  I  refuse  to  sleep  with  my 


hair  pinned  up.  It  hurts— and  my  husband, 
quite  rightfully,  would  resent  the  sight  of  me!" 

Claudette's  personal  attention  to  her  hair 
extends  into  cutting,  and  even  coloring,  it  at 
home.  She  uses  regular  barber's  scissors  and 
thinning  shears  for  cutting  and  shaping  and  a 
three-way  mirror  (a  must!)  to  see  exactly  what 
she's  doing.  "I  haven't  any  formal  directions 
regarding  this,"  she  says.  ""I  go  by  eye  and 
feel.  For  instance,  when  I  notice  that  one  layer 
of  the  back  section  is  getting  too  long  or 
shaggy,  I  snip  at  it,  and  thin  the  ends,  to  keep 
it  at  its  most  becoming  length." 

Even  coloring  her  hair  is  a  fairly  simple 
matter  for  Claudette.  Her  reasons  for  using 


color  concern  her  professional  rather  than  her 
personal  life.  "My  hair  is  naturally  quite  dark, 
and  on  the  stage  it  can  seem  heavy  and  dull- 
looking.  By  adding  a  little  color  to  give  it 
reddish  highlights,  I  get  a  lighter,  livelier  look. 

"Now  that  the  home  hair-color  products 
are  simplified  for  one-step  operation,  1  find  I 
can  touch  up  the  color  in  short  order."  She 
mixes  two  colors  to  get  her  most  becoming 
shade,  applies  the  mixture,  leaves  it  on  for  a 
specified  number  of  minutes,  washes  it  out 
and — voil.i! — the  job  is  done.  "I'd  say  that 
the  coloring,  combined  with  my  shampoo  and 
set,  takes  about  an  hour  and  a  half— and  I  do 
this  once  a  month." 
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Fascinated  by  her  total  do-it-yourself  ap- 
proach to  hair,  we  asked,  "Why — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  could  have  professional  hair- 
dressers at  your  beck  and  call?"  She  laughed. 
"I  was  forced  into  it  years  ago,  when  the 
Hollywood  studio  hairdressers  went  on  strike. 
At  the  time  I  was  wearing  a  wig  for  a  movie 
and  each  night  I  had  to  dress  the  wig  in  order 
to  have  it  ready  early  next  morning.  It  was 
fun,  and  I  got  q'lite  good  at  it.  When  the  pic- 
ture was  compl.'ted.  I  simply  transferred  my 
newly  acquired  talents  to  my  own  hair,  and 
I've  been  doing  it  ever  since.  I  get  exactly  what 
I  want,  and  it's  a  great  saving  in  money  and 
time."  END 
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Hands  by  Sofskin . . . 


Diamonds 
by  Cartier 


New— 3-way  Hand  Cream 

SOFTENS- WHITENS-MOISTURIZES 


Unlike  ordinary  hand  lotions,  Sofskin  concen- 
trates its  special  moisturizing  ingredients  In 
a  nonwatery  cream  — providing  3-way  action. 
This  rich,  velvety  cream  moisturizes  dry, 
chapped  hands  .  .  .  softens  and  whitens  rough, 
red  drlergcnl  hands  .  .  .  helps  heal  and  protect 
"hurt"  hands.  Penetrating  Sofskin  gives  all- 
day  protection  .  .  .  goes  to  work  instantly,  i'or 
younger,  softer,  more  heautiful  hands  try 
ki.Nurjoiis,  yet  inexpensive  Solskm. 

Sofskin  with  Lanolin  .  .  .  for  normal  lo 
dry  skin. 

Sofskin  Moisture  Magic  .  .  .  for  extra-di  y 
hands. 

Sofsl^iii 

PROTECTS  ALL  DAY  .  MOISTURIZES  ALL  NIGHT 

PUT  A  STOP  TO 

"CONSTIPATION 
MISERY"! 

Millions  of  people  have  found  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  suffer  cramps, 
headachy  digestive  upset  and  other 
miserable  results  of  taking  a  laxative. 
At  the  same  time  they  get  prompter, 
more  dependable  results  than  from 
other  laxatives. 

They  use  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tab- 
lets, the  pure  vegetable  "prescription" 
containing  the  ingredient  "of  greatest 
value"  for  relieving  intestinal  over- 
tenseness  present  in  most  constipation. 
Another  ingredient  promotes  flow  of 
intestinal  lubricant  to  soften  dry, 
hardened  wastes.  No  griping.  No 
stomach  distress  because  it  works  in 
bowel  lower  down. 

Proved  58%  more  effective  than  6 
other  laxatives  in  hospital  test.  Ask 
for  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  at  any 
drug  store. 


UPS  SORE? 


POCKtl  %\H 


BEST  FOR 
'^-^ 
COLD 
JOftES 


SPRINGMAID 
COTTONS 


Sheets  and 
Pillow  Cases 


something  had  needed  repair.  These  workmen 
were  now  testing,  and  the  bells  were  ringing 
high. 

There  came  upon  me  a  big  urge  to  light  a 
candle.  This  would,  of  course,  split  the  bank- 
roll right  down  the  middle.  But  the  rabbit 
seemed  beyond  reach,  and  now  another  idea 
presented  itself:  I'd  buy  the  soupbone  for  a 
nickel,  get  the  vegetables  from  behind  the 
market  stands,  go  home  and  make  the  soup. 
Then  tonight,  at  nine.  I'd  take  the  basket  to 
the  stale  rush. 

The  "stale  rush"  was  this:  The  big  bakery 
on  Main  Street  locked  up  at  eight-thirty. 
Then  you  stood  out  front  with  your  basket, 
and  at  exactly  nine  o'clock  they  unlocked  the 
door  again  and— Crr-//«cA  .'—you  and  a  zillion 
other  people  rushed  inside.  Since  the  rolls 
couldn't  last,  the  idea  was  to  gel  waited  on 
instantly.  The  best  way— I  was  an  old  curly 
beast  at  this,  please  forgive— was  to  come 
through  like  a  rocket,  knee  high,  where  every- 
body's narrow,  and  then  jump  straight  up 
right  in  front  of  the  counter.  Once  in  a  while 
some  lady  would  screech  and  bat  you  a  neck 
bender,  but— there  you  were,  ready  for  load- 
ing. Then  you  kept  hollering.  "A  nickel's 
worth!  A  nickel's  worth!"  until  somebody 
started  throwing  bread  and  cakes  and  rolls 
into  your  basket  every  which  way. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  the  bells  were 
going  hard.  I  was  feeling  like  Christmas,  and 
1  wanted  to  light  this  candle  for  mom.  I 
decided  to  light  it  at  home — a  permissible 
act — so  mom  could  see  it  too.  I  dropped  my 
dime  in  the  olTering  box,  put  the  candle  in 
my  pocket,  went  through  the  nave,  up  front 
to  the  altar,  and  knelt  before  the  crib. 

It  was  toasty  warm,  incense  fragrance  lin- 
gered about,  and  behind  the  crib  a  Swiss  music 
box  softly  tinkled  Adeste  f  ideles. 

Christmas! 

But  you  should  have  anyway  a  rabbit  for 
dinner. 

And  as  I  watched  the  oxen  in  the  stable 
there,  I  got  this  idea.  At  Twelfth  and  Central 
was  a  little  dairy.  Last  summer  the  stable  boss 
had  given  me  a  job  cleaning  up  once. 

I  left  the  church,  and  was  otT  and  running 
again.  It  wasn't  yet  six.  but  night  had  fallen. 

When  1  got  to  the  dairy  I  found  to  my  dis- 
appointment that  the  place  was  totally  dark. 
I  stood  there  for  a  moment,  then  in  the  back, 
in  the  glass-windowed  engine  room,  I  saw  a 
light  flicker  on  and  flicker  olT.  So  someone  was 
still  there.  I  made  my  way  back,  between  the 
stalls,  just  as  the  light  came  on  again. 

It  was  the  stable  boss,  striking  matches, 
bending  over  the  power  plant,  cussing  like  a 
bosun's  parrot. 

1  said.  "Hi.  Something  wrong?" 

"What!"  he  said,  without  turning  around. 
He  lit  another  match  and  kept  on  cussing. 

"What's  the  matter?"  1  said. 

"Matter!"  he  hollered.  "Matter!  Nothing's 
the  matter.  I'm  the  Little  Match  Girl  and  I'm 
going  to  strike  all  my  matches.  So  stand  back !" 
He  turned  around.  "Whadda  want?" 

"Want  me  to  help  you?"  I  said. 

"Yeah.  I  need  lifty  million  matches  and  four 
hands.  You  got  "em?" 

Now  I'd  been  getting  some  short  answers; 
but  being  less  than  abashable,  1  said.  "Some- 
thing wrong  with  the  power  plant?" 

"Go  home,"  he  moaned.  "Beat  it." 

"I've  got  a  candle.  I'll  hold  it  for  you  if  you 
want  to  fix  something." 

He'd  lit  another  match,  and  in  its  glow  his 
cranky  face  turned  almost  benign.  "You  have  ? 
Willi  you?" 

"Yessir." 

"There's  an  open  circuit  here,"  he  said, 
more  civilly.  "But  I  let  the  stableboy  take  the 
lantern  home  with  him  to  hang  on  his  holly 
wreath,  and  the  hardware  store's  closed,  and 
I'm  pressed  for  time,  and  dang  it.  I  could  bite 
down  a  tree!"  He  took  a  breath,  and  held  out 
the  match.  "Put  that  candle  there." 

1  was  an  altar  boy.  with  a  deep  respect  for 
blessed  candles,  but  this  fellow  was  in  a 
pickle,  with  a  milk-route  schedule  to  meet, 
and  I  was  quite  sure  Father  Finn  would  have 
lit  the  candle  himself  if  he'd  been  here. 
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So  I  got  out  the  candle,  decided  to  make  it 
an  occasion  for  prayer,  and  as  the  flame 
licked  up  the  stable  boss  barked  "Hah!"  and 
began  probing  around  the  system  with  his 
screw  driver. 

About  an  inch  of  candle  later,  he  spun  the 
gasoline  engine,  and  as  the  generator  began  to 
whine  threw  the  switch  and  all  the  lights 
came  on. 

He  grinned  at  me  and  smacked  his  hands 
together.  "Now — what  do  I  owe  you?" 

"You  wouldn't  happen  to  have  a  job  here 
I  could  do,  would  you?"  I  said. 

He  frowned.  "Don't  I  know  you  from 
somewhere?" 

"I  worked  for  you  last  summer  once." 
"Oh.  sure.  Sure.  I  remember  you  now. 
You're  that  kid  from  X.  You  live  with  your 
mom  uptown,  you  told  me."  He  looked 
around.  "I  don't  know.  We've  got  every- 
thing pretty  well   "  He  stopped,  and 

looked  hard  at  me. 

"Maybe  cleaning  up  a  little?"  I  said. 
He  kept  staring  holes  through  me. 
"Huh?"  J  said  desperately. 
"Where's  a  good  place  to  get  a  turkey? 
Where'd  you  get  yours?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  thought  maybe  I'd  get  us  a 
rabbit." 

He  looked  away.  "I  see,"  he  said  gently. 
From  a  peg  he  took  down  a  brush  with  a 
strap  across  the  back.  "Ever  brush  down  a 
cow?" 

I  said,  "No  sir.  Do  they  bite  or  anything?" 
He  laughed.  "Nope.  But  a  couple  of  them 
will  lick  the  hide  offa  you.  Worse  than  pups. 
Look — just  brush  them  down  all  over  till 
they  look  shiny.  It  takes  about  five  minutes 
a  cow.  Time  yourself  by  that  clock  up  there. 
There's  twenty  of  them  and  I'm  paying  you 
so  much  a  cow."  He  sat  down  at  a  desk  in  a 
corner. 

I  started  on  cow  number  one  and  worked 
furiously  down  the  line.  Man.  I  mean  f  ibout 
brushed  the  soap  out  of  those  pc  ir.  io/ing 
bovines. 

One  hour  and  forty  minutes  laicf  I  vent  to 
the  boss'  desk.*  "All  done,"  I  said.  The  work 
and  me  both.  This  had  been  a  day. 

He  walked  past  the  stalls.  "Best  job  I've 
ever  seen.  Those  cows  shine  almost  to  put 
your  eyes  out  "  He  handed  me  four  one-dollar 
bills.  "Thanks  for  helping  me  out." 

"You're  welcome."  I  said.  Four  bucks !  Lots 
and  lots  of  weeks  mom  didn't  bring  home  that 
much.  I  was  uneasy.  Simple  arithmetic  told 
me  this  was  S2.40  an  hour.  A  heinous  gyp.  A 
matter  for  confession.  "Isn't  this  a  lot?"  I  said 
feebly. 

He  waved.  "Twenty  cents  a  cow.  My  stand- 
ard cow-brushing  price.  I  wouldn't  lower  it  for 
President  Wilson.  Oh,  wait.  Here."  He  handed 
me  a  molasses  bucket  half  full  of  milk.  "Merry 
Christmas.  Better  get  home  to  your  mom  now, 
before  she  worries." 


"Merry  Christmas!"  I  said.  "Thanks,  an 
awful  lot,  mister." 

Some  time  previously,  I'd  decided  that  when 
I  grew  up  I'd  become— like  Father  Finn,  our 
school  principal,  who  wrote  Claude  Light- 
foot,  Percy  Wynn  and  many  other  books — a 
writer.  Now  here  was  serious  cross  purpose: 
to  become  a  rich  cow  brusher. 

He  walked  out  front  with  me  and  said  hello 
to  some  fellow  in  overalls  leaning  against  the 
doorframe.  As  I  went  up  the  street  I  heard  the 
fellow  in  overalls  laughing  nearly  to  sprain 
his  neck.  "I  saw  that  kid  breshing  them  cows! 
Mercy!  He  set  that  bresh  clean  to  the  bone! 
You'll  kill  them  cows!  Jerry.  you"ll  have  'em 
kilt!"  And  he  guffawed. 

"Shut  up!"  said  my  friend.  ^ 

In  Sixth  Street  Market  I  bought  a  rabbit,'" 
some  sweet  potatoes,  tangerines,  celery,  bread, 
a  fruitcake  for  nineteen  cents,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  Irish  potatoes  and  soup  meat.  Also  a 
Christmas  tree  with  no  branches  on  one  side, 
for  fifteen  cents.  1  tied  the  tree  across  my  back  ' 
with  twine  and  hooked  my  arm  through  the 
bail  of  the  bucket. 

Loaded  thus  to  the  scuppers.  I  went  into  a 
drugstore  and  bought  mom  a  bottle  of  medi- 
cine she  took  called  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine, 
which  always  braced  her  up  good. 

She  was  still  sitting  up  in  bed  when  I  got 
home.  She  had  the  cop|ier  reflector  burning, 
a  g.is  stove,  and  it  threw  a  pretty  yellow  light. 
"Hey!  Look!"  I  said.  "Look  what  I  got!" 
She  clasped  her  hands.  "Gee!  I  thought  you 
were  Santa." 

"Were  you  worried  about  me?" 
"No — but  I  u'w.v  wishing  you'd  come  home." 
I  gave  her  some  of  the  Beef.  Iron  and  Wine, 
and  pretty  soon  she  got  up  and  started  making 
a  pot  of  potato  soup  while  I  put  up  the  crib 
and  got  the  tree  ornaments  out  of  the  ward- 
robe. I  put  the  side  of  the  tree  without  any 
branches  against  the  wall  so  you  couldn't  tell. 

My  blessed  candle  was  still  good  and  long, 
and  I  lighted  it  in  front  of  the  crib,  and  put 
one  of  our  Christmas-carol  records  on  the 
phonograph.  The  glow  from  the  copper  re- 
flector made  the  tree  shine  like  jewelry. 

We  sal  there,  laughing  and  talking,  eating 
the  potato  soup  and  toast  with  butter  on  it. 

"This  is  the  best  Christmas  we  ever  had, 
isn't  it?"  mom  said,  trying  to  please  me,  but 
she  always  said  that  every  Christmas. 

In  my  pocket  I  still  had  $2.27.  All  at  once  I 
was  glad  my  request  for  the  purse  with  the 
hundred  dollars  in  it  had  been  denied.  That 
the  rich  man  would  have  given  me  ten  dollars' 
reward  was  seeming  now  sort  of  thin.  More 
likely,  he  would  have  patted  me  on  the  head, 
praised  my  honesty — blessings  on  me,  little 
man! — and  figured  two  bits  was  enough  for  a 
small  boy  lo  get  into  mischief  with. 

And  then — you  comprehend— I'd  have  got 
only  the  rabbit.  end 


"lt'«  the  only  way  she'll  go  to  sleep." 
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"I  gargle  with  Bayer  for 

SORE  THROAT 

due  to  a  cold!" 


"I  take  Bayer  for 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

due  to  minor  pains!" 


'I  take  Bayer  for 
pains  and  fever 

of  COLDS!" 


"I  take  Bayer  for 
HEADACHE! 


A 


BAYER  BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF 


. . .  the  fastest,  most  gentle 
to  the  stomach  relief  you 
can  get  from  pain,  thanks  to 


DOCTORS 

who  looked  inside 
a  living  person's 
stomach  saw  that 
Bayer  tablets 
are  NOT  whole 
when  they  enter 
the  stomach 
but  disintegrate 
on  the  way  and 
enter  in  soft, 
tiny  flakes  ready 
to  go  to  work 
INSTANTLY 
so  you  feel 
better  fast! 


Men  who  know  medicine 
recommend  Aspirin ! 

In  medical  journals,  eminent  doctors 
consistently  acxlaim  aspirin  lor  its  great 
and  ever-gr()\\  in;4  \alucs. 

In  newspapers,  public  health  officials 
have  repeatedly  recommended  aspirin 
as  the  one  thing  for  headaches,  muscu- 
lar jiaiiis,  lever  of  a  cold. 

In  personal  interviews,  hundreds  and 
lumdreds  of  doctors  said  ihcij  recopm- 
mend  aspirin.  So  buy  the  hcnt  aspirin 
the  world  has  ever  known  — Bwyer 
Aspirin! 
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pop's  outfit  was  fighting  in  Italy  during  the 
war. 

"Lilce  all  sons,"  said  the  general,  "he 
seldom  wrote  to  his  parents.  Of  course  I 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought  about  how 
we  were  getting  along  over  there,  because  it 
was  tough  going  at  times.  Finally,  when  we 
captured  Rome,  I  thought  to  myself,  'Cer- 
tainly he'll  break  down  and  write  to  his  old 
man.'  and  sure  enough  he  did,  and  the  letter 
read  something  like  this: 


"'Dear  Dad:  It  is  now  June  in  West  Point.' 
(That  was  enlightening  because  it  was  June 
in  Italy  too.)  T  am  now  a  first  classman, 
anxious  to  get  going.  I  am  a  cadet  sergeant. 
Yesterday  we  beat  the  Navy  at  baseball.' 

"And  he  said:  'Last  night  I  took  a  very 
good-looking  blonde  from  New  York  to  a 
cadet  party.  I'm  sorry  I  cannot  write  any 
more.  So  long.  I  love  you.'  Signed:  'Bill.'  But 
down  at  the  bottom  was  a  postscript:  'By  the 
way,  I  see  you're  doing  all  right  too.'" 


Now  you  can  see  what  the  postscript  does 
for  this  letter — but  have  you  ever  written  the 
same  kind  of  letter  without  that  P.S.?  I  have. 
And  it's  no  way  to  endear  yourself  to  others, 
younger  or  older,  I  promise. 

I  think  maybe  this  general  rule  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  old  tale  that  tells  of  a  man  so 
discouraged  with  life  that  he  had  determined 
to  commit  suicide.  But  on  his  way  across  town 
to  the  bridge  from  which  he  had  elected  to 
jump  he  decided  that  if  he  met  one  smiling, 
happy,  friendly-looking  person  before  he 
reached  the  bridge,  he  would  turn  back.  I 
don't  know  how  the  story  came  out.  But  here 
is  a  good  question: 


BUILT  BY  BALOW^IIV 


rroson  fr . . .  /or  (i  / i/c  f  in i  e  of  in  sp  frf/ i  ii 

TOISIE 


Make  this  Christmas  lucrry  witii  music!  Make  it  a  Melody 
Christmas  your  family  won't  forgc^t  —  with  au  Aerosonic 
Piano  hy  I'aldwin!  In  the  i)icture  al)ove,  we've  taken  off  the 
wrappings,  so  you  can  sec  inside  our  Chri.stmas  music 
package.  Look  at  the  tonal  heart  of  the  Aerosonic— at  its 
.strings,  pinl)lock,  l)ridg(>s  and  soundlioard.  You  see  the  mark 
of  the  same  craftsmen  who  design  the  Baldwin  firand.  Make 
this  your  Melody  Christmas.  Ask  your  Baldwin  dealer 
now  about  his  Melody  Christmas  Specials. 


Your  rlioice  of  styles,  inclurling  Tiadilional, 

( 'ontoniporar\',  Modern,  Tr.insitioiial,  I'rovineial. 

Wide  selection  of  handsome  hand-rubbed  finishes. 


FREE:  MELODY  CHRISTMAS  SONG  BOOK 

A  T  YOUR  BALDWIN  DEALER'S 
Your  /(trorile  carols,  arrniKjeil  for  piano  or  ore/an. 
Your  Baldwin  dealer  hax  a  copij  fur  i/ou.  Sec  him  today! 


BAi.Dwi.N.  A(;iU)soNic:.  ii.\.\iii:roN.  iiovyakd  imain'os  ■  h.m.dwin  .\ni)  (  )H(  ;.\-s<       :  ()K(;.\ns 


If  he  had  met  you  on  the  way,  would  seeing 
you  have  saved  his  life? 

Yes?  Well  then,  you  have  already  mastered 
the  general  law  of  attraction.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, I  guess  it  could  be  called  our  attitude  to- 
ward life  and  people  as  a  whole.  Are  we  smit- 
ing, happy,  friendly-looking  people,  at  least  as 
much  interested  in  others  as  we  are  in  our- 
selves? If  so,  we  have  an  attracting  attitude,  a 
magnetic  hook  already  out  as  a  people-catcher. 
If  not,  here  is  the  place  to  start  building  the 
New  You. 

Specific  Laws  of  Attraction 
Appearance.  The  way  you  look  at  any  given 
time— on  a  first  date,  a  repeat  performance,  at 
a  party  or  a  football  game,  in  class  or  at  home, 
at  moments  formal  or  informal— is  responsi- 
ble for  the  first  impression  you  make  on  other 
people,  of  either  sex  and  any  age.  I  know 
that's  true  because  of  my  wife's  first  impres-^ 
sion  of  me.  We  met  briefly  one  summer  at  an  • 
American  Legion  baseball  game.  I  was  play-' 
ing  third  base  and  naturally  I  was  wearing  a 
good-looking  uniform.  Shirley  says  she  felt  a 
vibration  even  then  and  remembered  me  even 
though  we  didn't  see  each  other  again  for  over 
a  year  (when  we  were  reintroduced  under  the 
big  clock  at  Lipscomb  High  School).  I've 
often  wondered  whether  she  would  have  had 
such  a  good  impression  of  me  if  I'd  been  sit- 
ting in  the  stands  in  sloppy  khakis  or  blue 
jeans  instead  of  being  out  on  the  field.  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  go  around  in  base- 
ball uniforms  all  the  time,  of  course.  But  how 
we  dress  is  a  very  important  item. 


Education:  the  cheap  defense  of 
nations.  burke 


I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  this  because  a 
lot  of  your  questions  deal  with  dress  and 
make-up,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  that  ex- 
ist on  these  delicate  subjects. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  basic  rules  about  ap- 
pearance worked  out  in  collaboration  with  the 
most  attractive  gal  I  know,  my  wife  Shirley. 
Shirley  and  I  remember  that  day  before  yes- 
terday, when  we  were  teen-agers,  the  charac- 
ter now  known  as  the  Slob  was  called  a 
Sloppy  Joe.  I  don't  know  what  they'll  call  him 
day  after  tomorrow,  when  our  four  daughters 
pop  over  the  fence  from  childhood  into  your 
world,  but  Shirley  and  I  just  never  did  go  for 
that  character  under  any  name. 

The  sloppy  styles  and  too-casual  fads  are 
attention  getters,  all  right.  But  is  the  attention 
they  get  you  good  or  bad?  Mortimer  Snerd  at- 
tracts attention!  What  is  the  point,  if  you 
want  to  attract  friends,  in  making  yourself  as 
repulsive  as  possible?  It  just  doesn't  make 
sense — now,  does  it? 

I've  never  known  a  guy  in  my  life  who 
wanted  a  "sloppy"  date,  or  girl  friend,  or  wife. 
I  never  knew  a  girl  who  really  wanted  to  be 
seen  with  a  Slob.  Even  very  beautiful  girls  and 
handsome  guys  can't  afford  to  be  messy  in 
their  appearance.  I'm  always  tickled  at  the 
grandmother  of  an  extraordinarily  glamorous 
Hollywood  star  who,  when  her  granddaugh- 
ter's beauty  is  praised,  invariably  replies 
tartly,  "She's  well  enough  when  she's  neat 
and  clean!"  Let  the  others  go  in  for  foolish 
fads.  The  nicer  you  look  on  any  occasion,  the 
more  attractive  you'll  be. 

One  word  of  warning,  though,  for  the  girls. 
Don't  overdo  it  by  gilding  the  lily,  or  daisy,  or 
sunflower,  or  whatever  type  you  may  be.  Do 
you  remember  the  teacher  who  asked  a  boy 
student  to  correct  this  sentence:  "Girls  is  nat- 
urally better-looking  than  boys,"  and  his  re- 
ply: "Girls  is  artificially  better-looking  than 
boys"?  Any  of  you  can  correct  the  verb,  but 
to  correct  the  sentiment  the  sentence  should 
read,  "Natural  girls  arc  better-looking  than 
artificial  girls." 

The  basic  rule  for  an  all-round  attracilve 
appearance,  designed  to  please  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  is  to  be  neat,  clean  and  nat- 
ural. Try  it;  you'll  lind  you  have  a  head  start 
over  the  faddist  and  the  gilded  lilies.  Besides, 
you'll  attract  the  rif;lil  A//;(/of  tlatcs. 
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Personality.  After  that  first  impression 
based  on  your  appearance,  your  second  im- 
pact comes  from  what  you  are,  the  total  of 
your  thoughts  and  emotions,  your  manners 
and  conversation.  This  will  be  your  individual 
expression  of  our  general  law,  and  is  your 
unique  personality.  You  are  constantly  form- 
ing and  re-forming  it  throughout  the  twelve- 
to-twenty  years,  and  one  of  the  chief  flaws  to 
guard  against  if  you  want  others  to  like  you 
is  a  "something-for-nothing"  attitude. 

In  childhood  we've  had  pretty  much  every- 
thing handed  us  on  a  silver  tea  tray  without 
being  called  on  to  give  too  much  in  return. 
We're  like  the  little  boy  who  went  into  a  toy- 
shop with  a  penny  clutched  tightly  in  his  hand 
and  drove  the  proprietor  wild  asking  to  see 
everything  without  making  up  his  mind. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  proprietor  finally, 
"what  do  you  want  for  a  penny — the  whole 
world  with  a  fence  around  it?"  Without  hesi- 
tation the  boy  replied,  "Let's  see  it." 

But  the  "world-owes-me-a-living"  boys  and 
girls  are  in  for  a  rude  awakening  as  they  pass 
on  from  childhood  to  this  training  ground  for 
adulthood.  In  the  teen-age  world  we  have  to 
learn  to  give  as  well  as  get,  and  friendship,  we 
find,  is  a  two-way-exchange-type  proposition. 

Another  personality  flaw  that  threatens  a 
lot  of  us  is  the  temptation  to  gossip,  to  tear 
pur  fellows  down,  to  make  ourselves  look  big- 
ger at  someone  else's  expense — "always  belit- 
tlin'."  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  makes  us 
hate  to  see  anybody  a  little  better  off  or  more 
talented  than  we  are.  This  attitude  is  guaran- 
teed to  drive  folks  away  in  droves.  An  anon- 
ymous gentleman  versified  it  neatly: 

/  hale  those  guys 
Who  criticize 
And  minimize 
Vigorous  guys 
H  liose  enterprise 
Has  helped  them  rise 
Above  the  guys 
Who  criticize. 

Or  perhaps  your  fiaw  is  being  overshy?  Or 
overbold?  Strangely,  these  extremes  both 
come  from  a  common  cause:  too  much  self- 
consciousness  plus  too  little  self-confidence. 
Here's  a  simple  suggestion  for  getting  the  mind 
off  the  self  and  concentrated  on  the  other  fel- 
low which  will  begin  to  create  a  New  You  in 
these  areas.  Jean  Racine,  the  great  French 
playwright,  confided  the  secret  of  his  personal 
popularity  to  his  son  thus:  "Do  not  think  I  am 
sought  after  by  the  great  because  of  my 
dramas.  .  .  .  My  talent  with  them  [the  great] 
consists  not  in  making  them  feel  that  /  have 
any  talent  but  in  showing  them  that  they  have." 

Try  to  make  the  other  guy  or  gal  feel  happy, 
talented,  important,  and  you'll  forget  your 
need  to  toot  your  own  trumpet  too  loudly  (it 
doesn't  do  any  good  anyway)  or  your  fear  of 
blowing  it  at  all. 

A  good  education  backed  by  as  wide  a  range 
of  interests  as  possible  will  make  you  alert  and 
give  you  a  wider  circle  of  appeal.  Boys  who 
can't  think  of  anything  but  hot  rods  and  foot- 
ball aren't  going  to  g^  the  best  dates — and 


girls  whose  conversation  is  limited  to  dis- 
cussing old  Pat  Boone  records  rarely  get  asked 
for  that  second  time. 

Your  greatest  personality  assets  will  be  a 
sense  of  humor  (and  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
being  able  to  laugh  when  someone  else  slips  on 
the  old  banana  peel,  but  being  able  to  laugh  at 
yourself  vjhtn  you  do!),  an  alert  mind,  and  an 
attitude  of  genuine  interest  and  kindness  to- 
ward those  around  you.  The  Bible,  that  origi- 
nal and  continuous  best  seller,  has  some  won- 
derful advice  along  these  lines.  In  the  beati- 
tudes (Matthew  5),  Jesus  said  that  people  who 
were  pure  in  heart,  who  were  meek,  who  were 
peacemakers,  who  were  merciful  (kind)  would 
be  blessed.  And  one  of  the  blessings  they  are 
sure  to  have  is  many,  many  friends.  In  another 
place  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  key  line  which 
holds  the  whole  answer  to  what  we  have  called 
"proper  popularity."  It  is  called  the  Golden 
Rule.  "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them."  Simple,  isn't  it?  And 
of  course  it  could  do  a  lot  more  than  just  make 
you  and  me  personally  lovable.  If  actually 
followed  on  a  grand  scale,  it  could  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Simple,  yes.  But  it  isn't 
easy  to  follow. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  last  point  before  we 
end  this  visit.  None  of  this  is  going  to  open 
your  oyster  one  little  bit  just  because  you  read 
it.  You  have  to  give  it  a  try.  Put  some  effort 
behind  it.  I  know  how  busy  you  are.  I  know 
what  a  rush-rush-rush  life  is  (me,  the  ever-late 
Boone  boy),  and  it  gets  more  hasty  all  the 
time.  I  had  to  laugh  when  I  read  some  words 
of  prophetic  wisdom  voiced  by  one  Oliver 
Evans  in  1813.  "The  time  will  come  when  peo- 
ple will  travel  in  stages  moved  by  steam  en- 
gines, from  one  city  to  another,  almost  as  fast 
as  birds  can  fly,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.'" 
And  in  a  year  or  two  I'll  be  seeing  you  on  the 
moon.  But  we  still  have  to  learn  to  take  time 
for  the  important  things  in  life — and  human 
relations,  no  matter  how  fast  life  moves,  will 
always  be  one  of  them.  So  I'd  like  to  leave  you 
with  this  thought,  a  clipping  I  pasted  in  my 
scrapbook  in  my  own  teen-age  years,  from  the 
Employment  Counselor: 

Take  time  to  work — 

It  is  the  price  of  success. 
Take  time  to  think — 

It  is  the  source  of  power. 
Take  time  to  play — 

It  is  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth. 
Take  time  to  read — 

It  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom. 
Take  time  to  be  friendly — 

It  is  the  road  to  happiness. 
Take  time  to  laugh — 

It  is  the  music  of  the  soul. 
Take  time  to  dream — 

It  is  the  road  to  greater  vision. 
Take  time  to  give — 

The  day  is  too  short  to  be  selfish. 
Take  time  to  love  and  be  loved— 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  gods. 

Pat  Boone  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  an- 
swer all  letters  personally.  However  he  welcomes  all  sug- 
gestions of  topics  of  general  interest. — Ed. 
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with  WHITE  KING  WATER 
SOFTENER  CONDITIONER 


FREE  CLOTHES  OF  FIBER-WEAKENING  DETERGENT 
RESIDUE.  Plain  water  rinsing 
always  leaves  detergent  resi- 
due in  clothes.  But  White  King 
Water  Softener  Conditioner 
eliminates  it  completely, 
lengthens  the  life-expectancy 
of  everything  you  wash. 

ADD  WHITE  KING  WATER  SOFTENER  CONDITIONER 

to  the  first  rinse  every  time 
you  wash.  You'll  remove  every 
trace  of  detergent  residue 
that's  been  stiffening,  graying, 
weakening  clothes  and  costing 
you  money.  ' 

RESTORE  WHITENESS  AND  BRIGHTNESS  to  clothes. 

Simply  run  a  load  through  a 
complete  washing  cycle-using 
only  White  King  Water  Soft- 
ener Conditioner.  Then  wash 
your  clothes  in  the  usual  way, 
being  sure  to  condition  all 
future  first  rinses,  and  you'll 
always  be  free  of  dulling, 
fabric-weakening  film. 
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Another  Fine  Product 
of  the  While  King  Soap  Company. . 
""Quality  in  the  West  for  99  Years'^ 
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Dennison's 
Chili 


con 
carne 


the  leanest  beef... 
the  tenderest  beans... 
the  zestiest  chili  flavor. . . 
slow -simmered 
for  home-kitchen  goodness 
Western  families 
prefer  it  to  all  others... 
yours  will  too. 


Couple-size  is  just 
right  for  2,  and 
is  also  available 
without  beans. 


CHILI 

CON  CARNE 

(WITH  BEANSI 


CHILI 

CON  CARNE 

IWITH  BEANSI 


Family-size  serves 
6  steaming  bowls 
of  good  eating. 
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THE  UNFORGETTABLE  SWEET 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  80 


CREME  BRULEE 

You  must  he  keeper  of  the  flame  while  this  dessert  is  caramelizing.  Stay  close 
to  the  broiler  and  leave  the  door  open.  Brown  sugar  has  a  nasty  habit  of  turning 
black  the  instant  your  hack  is  turned. 

In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  scald  3  cups  heavy  cream.  Beat  6  egg  yolks  with 
1  cup  sugar  until  light  and  foamy.  Add  the  hot  cream  very  slowly,  beating 
constantly.  Return  mixture  to  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  and  simmer  gently 
over  boiling  water  until  mixture  is  thick  and  coats  the  spoon.  It  should 
be  stirred  constantly  and  watched  carefully  to  prevent  curdling.  Remove 
from  heat  and  cool.  Pour  into  a  lightly  buttered  shallow  baking  dish.  Re- 
frigerate overnight.  Next  day,  sprinkle  '  2  cup  brown  sugar  evenly  over 
the  top.  Set  dish  under  broiler  in  a  cold  oven.  Turn  on  the  heat  and  brown 
the  layer  of  sugar,  turning  the  dish  to  make  an  even  glaze.  Chill  well. 
Makes  8  servings. 


COEUR  A  LA  CREME 

This  des-iert  is  almost  too  pretty  to  eat.  But  don't  sit  there  adniiring  it- 
it  !  You'll  forget  how  pretty  it  is.  A  perfect  dessert  for  a  party. 


-taste 


Beat  1  pound  softened  cream  cheese  with  J4  cup  heavy  cream  and  2  table- 
spoons powdered  or  superfine  sugar  until  smooth.  Flavor  with  '  2  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Remove  the  bottom  from  an  8"  or  9"  spring-bottom  layer-cake 
pan.  Place  pan  on  a  cake  rack,  or  use  a  coeur  a  la  creme  basket.  Line  it 
with  several  layers  of  damp  cheesecloth.  Fill  with  cheese  mixture, 
pressing  gently  and  fold  edges  of  cheesecloth  over  top  of  mold.  Put  mold 
and  rack  on  a  tray  or  pan  to  catch  the  excess  moisture  that  will  come  out. 
Refrigerate  overnight.  To  serve,  unmold  on  serving  platter  and  remove 
cheesecloth.  Serve  with  strawberries,  raspberries  or  strawberry  preserves. 
Makes  10-12  servings. 


CHINESE  CHEWS 

/  don't  know  if  the  Chinese  ever  chewed  these,  but  I  expect  they'd  find  them 
delicious.  They're  rich,  hut  rich  in  an  odd  and  different  way. 

Cream  cup  butter  with  1  cup  brown  sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  2 
eggs,  V2  cup  chopped  mixed  nuts,  34  cup  cut-up  dates  and  1  tablespoon 
each  chopped  raisins  and  coconut.  Mix  well.  Add  ?4  cup  sifted  flour  and 
beat  until  blended.  Bake  in  a  lined  8"x8"x2"  baking  pan.  Bake  for  40  min- 
utes or  until  done  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  and  while  still  warm  cut  into 
squares.  Makes  about  16  squares. 


PANOCHA 


What  fun  to  make  fudge  again!  To  test  it  in  the  teacup  of  cold  water,  to  cut  it 
into  capricious  shapes — and  best  of  all,  to  lick  the  sugary  pan  before  it's 
scrubbed.  "Such,  such  were  the  joys  " 

Put  1 34  cups  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed,  a  dash  of  salt  and  %  cup  light 
cream  into  a  saucepan.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  the 
sugar  dissolves.  Now  boil  rapidly  until  the  mixture  reaches  the  soft-ball 
stage  when  tested  in  cold  water,  or  until  candy  thermometer  registers 
236°  F.  Remove  from  the  heat.  Add  1  tablespoon  butter  and  '2  teaspoon 
vanilla  without  stirring.  Allow  mixture  to  cool  slightly.  Now  beat  until 
creamy  in  color  and  texture.  Add  '  2  cup  broken  pecans  and  fold  into  the 
mixture  lightly.  Pour  into  a  well-buttered  8"-square  pan.  When  cool,  cut 
into  squares  or  funny  shapes.  Makes  about  lb  pound  candy. 


SPICED  NUTS 

Ginger  and  nutmeg,  sugar  and  cloves.  Wearing  such  rich  vestments,  a  bowl  of 
walnuts  becomes  a  feast.  After  a  fruit  dessert,  .serve  these  with  the  coffee. 

Freshen  M  pound  (13.)  cups)  walnut  halves  by  heating  them  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  a  few  minutes.  Sift  together  3  times  I  cup  granulated 
sugar,  I  teaspoon  each  powdered  ginger  and  salt  '  2  teaspoon  nutmeg  and 
34  teaspoon  powdered  cloves.  Add  1  tablespoon  cold  water  to  1  egg  white 
and  beat  until  frothy.  High  peaks  are  not  necessary  and  the  mixture  should 
not  be  too  stiff.  Dip  the  nuts  in  the  egg  white  and  then  roll  in  the  sugar-spice 
mixture.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking  sheet  with  some  of  the  leftover  sugar 
and  spice.  Arrange  the  nuts  so  that  they  do  not  touch.  Sift  the  remaining 
sugar  and  spice  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven,  275  °  F.,  for  about  an 
hour.  Remove  the  nuts  from  the  baking  sheet  immediately.  Shake  oil"  excess 
sugar.  Makes  about  I '  .-j  cups  spiced  nuts. 
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HONEY  CREME 

"They  surfeited  with  honey"  said  Shakespeare,  ".  .  .  whereof  a  little  more 
than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much."  If  this  dish  seems  too  rich,  grate  in  a  good 
dash  of  lemon  peel.  Or  serve  smaller  helpings.  It  is  rich,  hut  that's  its  virtue. 
A  lovely  sweet  to  follow  a  light  meal. 

Separate  6  eggs.  Beat  the  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon-colored.  Gradually 
add  Mi  cups  honey,  beating  constantly.  Pour  mixture  into  top  of  double 
boiler,  with  very  little  water  in  the  bottom  part.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  using  a  wire  whisk  occasionally,  until  mixture  is  very  thick.  This 
will  take  about  1  H  hours.  Remove  from  heat.  Cool.  Fold  in  3  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Whip  2  cups  cream  and  add  to  the  mixture.  Spoon  into  a  large 
bowl.  Refrigerate  at  least  5  hours.  Serve  with  fresh  orange  sections  or 
canned  mandarin-orange  sections.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


GRAHAM-CRACKER  PUDDING 

There's  a  beautiful  affinity  between  walnuts  and  graham-cracker  crumbs. 
Combine  the  two  with  a  rich  custard  and  you  have  one  of  the  most  unforget- 
table sweets  I  ever  met  I 

Beat  3  egg  yolks  with  H  cup  cold  water  until  frothy.  In  a  separate  bowl  mix 
2  cups  graham-cracker  crumbs  with  1  cups  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  Now  add  the  dry  ingredients  to  the  egg  yolks  and  flavor  with  2  tea- 
spoons vanilla.  Beat  3  egg  whites  until  stiff  and  fold  into  the  graham-cracker 
mixture  along  with  1  cup  finely  chopped  walnuts.  Spoon  pudding  into  a 
buttered  1 '  2-quart  casserole  and  bake  in  a  moderately  slow  oven,  325°  F., 
for  45  minutes.  Serve  warm  with  heavy  cream  or  custard  sauce.  Makes 
about  6  servings. 


APPLE-CRISP  PUDDING 

There  may  be  apple  desserts  more  delectable,  hut  Tm  partial  to  this  one  be- 
cause I  invented  it.  A  desperate  measure  for  unexpected  guests,  it  has  turned 
into  a  family  standby.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Journal  for  standardizing  the 
recipe  because  I  have  been  making  it  ad  lib  and  impromptu  for  years. 

Mix  together  1  cup  graham-cracker  crumbs,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  cup 
chopped  pecans  and/or  walnuts,  1  cup  light  brown  sugar  and  }4  cup  granu- 
lated sugar.  Season  with  1  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind,  a  dash  of  salt  and 
J4  teaspoon  each  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Moisten  with  li  cup  melted  but- 
ter. Lightly  butter  a  9"x9"x2"  baking  dish.  Peel,  core  and  thinly  slice  4  large 
tart  apples.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  baking  dish  with  a  layer  of  apples. 
Scatter  some  of  the  crumb  mixture  over  the  top  and  then  sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice.  Repeat,  ending  with  a  layer  of  the  crumb  mixture.  Bake  45  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.  Serve  warm  with  cream.  Makes  6  servings. 


RICE  IMPERIAL  (or  Riz  a  I'l  mperatrice) 

If  you  don  t  feel  a  surge  of  true  artist's  pride  when  you  see  this  beautiful  dessert 
slip  from  its  mold,  well,  you've  a  dead  soul  and  no  sweet  tooth.  Laced  with 
sudden  taste  surprises.  Rice  Imperial  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  a  culinary  master- 
piece. Like  all  masterpieces,  it  demands  a  patient  hand,  a  keen  eye  and  a 
loving  heart. 

Bring  6  cups  water  to  a  boil  in  a  very  heavy  saucepan.  Add  1 M  cups  regular 
rice.  Bring  to  a  boil  again,  drain  and  return  to  the  saucepan.  Add  2  cups 
milk,  1 '  2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind,  2 '4  teaspoons  vanilla  and  tea- 
spoon salt.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  for  30  minutes,  or  until  the  rice  is  very 
tender  and  the  liquid  is  all  absorbed.  Set  aside.  While  the  rice  is  cooking, 
make  a  soft  custord  from  6  egg  yolks,  %  cup  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt, 
2}  2  cups  milk.  Flavor  with  2'  2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Cook  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler  over  hot  water  and  stir  occasionally.  When  the  sauce  coats  the  back 
of  a  spoon,  stir  in  1 '  2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  which  has  been  softened  in 
cup  cold  water.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved. 
Then  add  to  the  rice  mixture.  Cool  to  room  temperature.  Finely  sliver  1  }/2 
cups  glaceed  fruits  and  marinate  in  3  tablespoons  orange-juice  concen- 
trate—or if  you  prefer,  kirsch.  Add  this  to  the  cooling  pudding.  Taste  the 
dessert  for  sweetness.  Add  sugar  to  taste  to  1 '  2  cups  heavy  cream.  Flavor 
with  %  teaspoon  vanilla  and  whip  until  stiff'  and  shiny.  Fold  into  the  pud- 
ding and  then  turn  into  an  8-cup  mold.  Chill  well  for  4  hours.  Unmold  and 
top  with  more  whipped  cream.  Spoon  over  this  1  cup  currant  jelly  which  has 
been  thinned  with  3  tablespoons  orange-juice  concentrate  or  kirsch.  Garnish 
around  the  plate  with  spoonfuls  of  whipped  cream,  whole  glaceed  cherries 
and  bits  of  angelica.  Makes  8  cups — 12  servings. 


SOUR-CREAM  ORANGE  SAUCE 

An  unusual  blend  of  flavors,  this  makes  an  excellent  topping  for  a  white  cake, 
sponge  or  pound.  One  of  its  charms  is  that  nobody  ever  seems  to  have  tasted  it 
before. 

Cream  3  tablespoons  butter  with  ^  cup  confectioners'  sugar.  Beat  in  ]/3  cup 
commercial  sour  cream,  3  tablespoons  fresh  orange  juice  and  1  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind.  Makes  about  1  cup  sauce.  Serve  with  spongecake. 


KitchenAid 

Built-in 
Dishwashers 

Easy,  front-loading,  cushion- 
coated  racks.  No  hand-rins.ng 
stainless  steel  dual  stram- 
ers  keep  wash  water  clean. 
Exclusive  with  KitchenAid: 
the  big,  blue  Hobart  power 
wash  arm  for  more  positive 
performance. ..sanitized 
flowing  hot-air  drying.  Choice 
of  built-in,  cabinet-style,  or 
dishwasher-sink  models. 


Give  the 

finest  made... 


AUTOMATIC  DISHWASHER 


KitchenAid 
Portable 
Dishwashers 

TOP-LOADING  PORTABLE 
•••the  mily  dishwasher  all 
porcelain  inside  and  out.  No 
installation  cost,  no  counter 
alterations.  Goes  to  work  the 
day  you  buy  it... goes  along 
when  you  move. 

CONVERTIBLE  PORTABLE 
•  ••front-loading  dishwasher 
with  solid  maple  cutting  top. 
It's  a  portable  today. ..con- 
verts easily  to  permanent  in- 
stallation. Either  portable 
rolls  smoothly  from  table  to 
sink. ..hooks  up  in  seconds. 
Both  have  same  exclusive 
washing  and  drying  features 
as  KitchenAid  built-ins. 


See  your  dealer  for  the  finest  gift  ever  or  write  for  free  color  folder  from  KitchenAid  Dishwasher 
Division,  Dept.  KL,  The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Company,  Troy,  Ohio  (world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  food,  kitchen  and  dishwashing  machines).  In  Canada:  175  George  St.,  Toronto  2. 

Remember . ,  .There's  a  KitchenAid  for  every  kitchen 


REMEMBER  YOUR  FIRST  AUNT  J  E  M  I  M  A  S  ?  You  probably  do,  because  it's  a  happy  fact  tha 
more  people  have  flipped  over  Aunt  Jemimas  than  any  other  pancakes  in  the  world.  And  now  they're  so  fast  to  make  the  Shaker  way 


Look  what  you  can  do  that's  new:  SAUSAGE  MEAT  PANCAKES 


Break  up  bulk  sausage  meat  and  fry  'til  well  done.  Then  shake 
up  Aunt  Jemima  batter  according  to  directions,  using  sausage 
drippings  for  shortening.  Pour  batter  on  griddle,  sprinkle 
sausage  meat  over  unbaked  side  of  each  pancake,  turn  and  bake 
golden  brown.  Simple,  and  simply  delicious! 


i\  u  buug/ii  C  lii  isiinas  tree  for  ihc  f  reisers .'  The  whole  family  goes  lo  the  woods  to  select  the  perfect  tree — here  a  handsome  spruce — and  bring  it  jubilantly  home. 


If  Dr.  Jim  gets  to  eat  Christmas  dinner 

with  his  own  family,  he  will  be  lucky- 
he  is  the  only  doctor  in  a  hundred-mile  area 


of  the  high  Colorado  mountains. 


By  NIXLK  KKYS  BEl.I.   •    I'lIOTOGR AIMIS  My  JOSKIMI  1)1  I'lETRO 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1958,  after  all  the  gifts  were  in  place  under  the 
tree  and  the  stockings  hung,  the  whole  Fraser  family  of  Grand 
Lake,  Colorado,  repaired  to  the  linen  closet.  There,  Dr.  James 
Malcolm  Fraser  and  his  attractive  wife,  Doris,  carefully  marked  (on 
a  wall  which  is  never  repainted)  the  heights  of  their  children:  Bonnie, 
16;  Terry,  14;  Robin,  11;  Scott,  9;  Gregory,  15  months;  and  tiny 
Timothy  Dee,  3  months.  That's  one  of  the  traditions  that  the  Frasers 
always  observe  at  Christmas.  Another  is  that  Santa  leaves  gifts 
not  only  for  the  children  but  for  the  parents  as  well.  (This  custom, 
Bonnie  remarks  privately,  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  four  years. 
She  adds,  disapprovingly,  that  her  parents  won't  even  hang  up  their 
own  stockings — Santa  has  to  do  it  for  them.) 

And  though  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  tradition,  since  it  depends 
on  the  weather,  the  Fraser  children  insist  that  by  Christmas  the 
snow  is  cdtnost  always  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  house,  so  that  they 
have  to  dig  a  tunnel  out  from  the  front  door  to  the  street. 

Doris  Fraser's  plans  for  Christmas  center  around 
i .'  a  relaxed  day  of  family  fun  and  gaiety,  with  a  fire 

HOW  blazing  on  the  hearth  and  a  turkey  browning  in  the 

AMERICA     oven.  At  least,  that's  what  she  hopes  for;  but  on 
'"'^^^  Christmas  Day,  as  on  every  other  day  of  the  year, 


'Every  car  crash,  every  time  anybody  gels  thrown  off  a  horsCy  Doc's 
there" — and.  if  she's  needed.  Doris  is  with  him  to  lend  helping  hand. 
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"There  were  .  .  .  sluplii  i  Js  uhuling  in  ihc  Jielil,  keeping  walcli  over  their  flock  hy  night."  Doris  reads  the  old,  old  story  as  each  child  cuddles  his  own  "i  lii  isinms  Unuli." 


Gregory  never  wants  to  miss  anything.  Leaving 
the  Christmas  service  at  the  church.  Dr.  Jim 
hoists  him  high,  so  that  he  can  see  everybody. 


"I  believe  firmly  that  people  should  do 
what  they  can  to  help.  Anybody  who  doesn't  try  to  help  others  is  serving 
no  purpose  in  this  world  except  to  feed  his  face." 


her  husband  is  on  call.  "A  country  doctor  from 
choice,"  Dr.  Fraser,  45,  describes  himself.  He  is  a 
general  practitioner,  the  only  doctor  in  a  high  moun- 
tain area  of  roughly  lOOmiles'diameter.  In  that  ranch- 
ing, trail-riding,  lumbering,  skiing  country,  anything 
can  happen — and  frequently  does;  and  wherever 
injury  or  illness  occurs,  beloved,  colorful  little  "Doc" 
is  always  there.  His  specialties  of  obstetrics  and  sur- 
gery are  ideal  for  his  general  practice;  but  he  has 
another  positive  asset  that,  at  times,  his  grateful 
patients  consider  even  more  valuable:  his  wife. 

Doris  is  a  trained  nurse  who  not  only  runs  a 
pleasant,  well-kept  home  and  mothers  six  active 
children;  she  also  finds  time  somehow  to  work  side 
by  side  with  her  husband  as  his  assistant  at  all  births 
and  emergencies.  The  two  are  so  closely  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  community  that  they  are  usually 
spoken  of  in  one  breath  as  "Doc-and-Doris." 

"Doc"  treats  his  ambulant  patients  at  the  com- 
munity-owned clinic  in  Grand  Lake  or  in  his  office 


in  Granby,  15  miles  down  the  mountain.  He  makes 
home  calls  in  his  station  wagon — which  can  be  con- 
verted to  use  as  an  ambulance — driving  swiftly 
("dangerously!"  says  Doris)  over  mountain  roads, 
between  snowbanks  higher  than  his  head. 

Dr.  Jim  refuses  to  speculate  on  what  might  be 
the  roughest  journey  he's  ever  made  to  get  to  a  pa- 
tient, but  the  longest,  to  date,  was  72  miles.  He  got 
stuck  in  drifts  several  times,  and  the  144-mile  round 
trip  took  him  all  day.  "The  roads  are  generally 
clear — we  have  fine  service  up  here,"  he  says,  "but 
sometimes,  when  a  baby  is  due  on  an  isolated  ranch 
or  somebody  gets  hurt,  there's  a  deep  snowfall  and 
the  plows  haven't  come  through  yet ;  then  Doris  and 
I  go  in  on  snowshoes."  Babies  are  normally  de- 
livered at  the  clinic.  Doris  gives  the  anesthetic  and 
takes  charge  of  the  baby,  while  Dr.  Jim  looks  after 
the  mother.  After  she's  had  a  few  hours'  rest,  he 
loads  them  into  the  ambulance  and  takes  them 
home.  Thus  he  has  available  all  the  equipment  that 
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may  be  needed;  and  the  doctor  himself  is  available 
to  other  patients. 

One  day  about  three  years  ago  a  mother  brought 
to  the  clinic  her  two-year-old  son  who  had  a  penny 
lodged  in  his  throat.  The  coin  was  causing  the 
baby  little  discomfort,  and  there  seemed  no  immedi- 
ate danger. 

But  even  while  the  doctor  was  doing  an  X 
ray,  the  child  twisted  or  turned  and  the  penny 
slipped  into  a  position  which  shut  off  his  breathing 
completely.  He  turned  black  before  their  eyes.  Doc 
caught  up  a  surgical  knife,  made  a  quick  incision, 
and  inserted  a  tube  into  the  windpipe;  the  child 
started  breathing  again,  but  he  was  still  in  grave 
danger,  and  the  clinic  did  not  have  the  special  equip- 
ment needed  to  remove  the  coin.  Dr.  Jim,  holding  the 
tube  in  place,  did  not  dare  leave  him  for  an  instant. 
He  said  to  the  mother,  "Call  Doris  to  come  and 
take  me  to  Denver." 

Doris  was  baking  cookies  when  the  phone  rang. 
Without  taking  time  even  to  brush  the  flour  from 
her  patched  dungarees,  she  hurried  to  the  clinic. 
She  asked  someone.  "Please  tell  the  children  we've 
gone  to  Denver  and  don't  know  when  we'll  be 
back — and  to  turn  off  the  oven,"  and  started  on 
the  hundred-rmle  drive  over  treacherous  Berthoud 
Pass. 

They  were  scarcely  under  way  when  the  child 
stopped  breathing  again;  Dr.  Jim  worked  desper- 
ately in  the  back  of  the  station  wagon/ambulance; 
soon  the  baby  was  getting  air,  but  he  had  to  be 
watched  every  second.  The  tube  must  be  held  care- 
fully in  place,  and  kept  clear  of  continually  forming 
mucus. 

Twice  again  he  stopped  breathing  and  was  re- 
vived as  they  hurtled  over  the  icy  roads.  "Doris 
was  doing  eighty  to  ninety  miles  an  hour,"  Dr.  Jim 
says.  "She  fusses  about  my  driving,  but  she  scared 
me  more  than  I've  ever  scared  her.  We  came  within 
an  inch  of  skidding  off  the  road  one  time,  and  we 
got  stuck  on  the  pass.  Even  then  1  couldn't  leave  the 
baby  to  help  her;  men  from  other  stalled  cars  finally 
got  us  free.  The  police  picked  us  up  in  Denver  and 
cleared  the  way,  and  we  made  it  to  the  hospital  in 
time."  He  adds  quietly,  "In  fiction  doctors  are  con- 
stantly being  faced  with  dramatic  life-or-death 


low  Mi 

AMERICA 


When  roads  are  blocked.  Doc  and  Doris  Fraser  take  to  snowshocs  lo  bring 
medical  aid  and  Christmas  cheer  to  isolated  neighbors  in  fifty-mile  radius. 


Robin  and  Scott  (front  right)  arc  enthusiastic  carolers.  Says  Robin,  "In  Grand  Lake, 
caroling  takes  time — we  sing  here,  and  then  we  have  to  go  a  good  half  mile  to  there." 
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By  Gene  IVilburn,  Medical  News  Writer,  Houslon  Chronicle 


When  Hurricane  Diane  tore  through  a 
small  New  England  town,  she  lashed  at 
its  trees,  ripped  through  its  fields  and 
swelled  its  river  into  a  raging  flood.  Before 
night  fell,  countless  lives  were  lost  .  .  . 
homes  submerged  and  destroyed  . . .  busi- 
nesses ruined. 

Then  came  the  awful  aftermath.  As 
quickly  as  they  had  risen,  the  waters  re- 
ceded— leaving  silt  and  debris  in  their 
wake.  Slowly,  the  dazed  evacuees  returned 
and  set  about  their  task  of  clearing  away 
the  awesome  wreckage  and  restoring  their 
battered  homes. 

Neighboring  towns,  spared  from  the 
wrath  of  Diane,  sped  food,  clothing  and 
medicine  to  the  stricken  community — in- 
cluding carloads  of  Lysol  to  help  protect 
the  people  from  spread  of  contagious 
disease. 

Immediately  throughout  thearea,  warn- 
ings were  posted  about  threat  of  epi- 
demics. For,  fresh  water  supplies  had 
been  polluted.  Furthermore,  the  silt  and 
debris  made  perfect  havens  for  deadly 
disease  germs  to  grow  and  flourish. 

And  so,  many  of  those  who  still  had 
homes  to  salvage,  scrubbed  down  walls, 
floors,  basements,  kitchens,  bathrooms 
with  an  efficient  germicidal  solution,  like 
Lysol. 

Not  the  only  danger 

But  disaster  conditions  like  this  one  are 
not  the  only  times  when  Lysol  should  be 
used  in  the  home.  One  of  the  critical  areas 
for  spread  of  infection  can  be  the  bath- 
room. For,  dangerous  disease  germs  (like 


"staph,"  which  is  currently  making  medi- 
cal news  headlines)  arc  rcatiily  deposited 
by  carriers  on  bathroom  surfaces. 

Unlike  sanitizers  which  may  not  kill 
all  the  disease  germs  they  touch — Lysol 
Brand  Disinfectant  kills  disease  germs  on 
contact,  including  many  deadly  viruses. 
In  laboratory  tests,  its  anti-germ  action 
was  found  to  last  7  full  days. 

That  is  why  Lysol  is  so  important  for 
weekly  bathroom  cleaning.  A  few  drops 
added  to  the  regular  cleaning  solution 
will  disinfect  from  one  cleaning  to  the 
next  as  nothing  else  can. 

Here  are  3  basic  steps  for  weekly  bath- 
room cleaning: 

1.  Add  Lysol  to  solution  as  directed  on 
the  label. 

2.  Wipe  floors,  walls,  bow  ls,  fixtures  w  ith 
this  solution. 

3.  When  laundering  bath  mats  and  lid 
covers,  soak  in  Lysol  solution  before 
adding  detergent. 

Note:  If  anyone  in  your  home  has  a  boil 
(a  direct  source  of  ""staph"  contamina- 
tion) disinfect  the  bathtub,  basin,  bowl, 
seat  with  Lysol  after  every  use. 


For  those  who  like  a  pine-scented 
cleanser,  there  is  now  a  pine- 
scented  form  of  Lysol.  Regular 
or  pine  Lysol  costs  as  little  as 
29^— so  economical  for  weekly 
cleaning. 


crises;  it  seldom  happens  that  way  in  real 
life — but  this  time  it  did.  We  saved  that  child's 
life." 

Dr.  Eraser  is,  physically,  a  small  man;  his 
height,  he  tells  you  with  a  twinkle,  is,  "'five 
feet,  three  and  three  quarters — roughly."  He 
adds,  "Doris  is  only  five,  three  and  two 
quarters."  Obviously  this  is  a  well-loved  family 
joke;  when  Doris  was  asked  later  how  high 
their  house  stands  above  sea  level,  she  grinned 
wickedly  and  said,  ""About»eight  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet— and  three  quar- 
ters, roughly." 

The  Erasers'  stature  in  Grand  Lake  is  not 
determined  by  their  size.  ""When  they  first 
came,"  one  of  their  neighbors  tells  you,  "we 
were  grateful  because  we  desperately  needed 
medical  service  here;  but  they're  so  much 
more.  Doc  and  Doris  have  served  as  a  sort  of 
focus  for  this  town ;  they  pull  it  together,  make 
it  a  real  community.  They're  not  the  kind  of 
people  who  sit  around  and  say  something 
should  be  done — when  they  see  something 
that  needs  doing,  they  do  it." 

""For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  we  needed  a 
new  organ  for  the  church;  it  cost  two  thou- 
sand dollars  and  we  just  couldn't  afford  it.  But 
Doc  said,  "We  can  earn  it.'  He  organized  a 
bunch  of  us  men  and  we  all  went  around  and 
shoveled  snow  off  roofs — it  gets  so  deep  the 
roofs  break  if  it  isn't  removed — and  in  that 
one  winter  we  made  almost  the  total  cost  of 
the  organ. 

Doris  is  the  same  kind  as  Doc.  She  works 
hard  as  secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. And  when  we  needed  a  church  janitor 
and  couldn't  find  anybody,  Doris  said  she 
couldn't  think  of  any  belter  work  than  clean- 
ing up  the  church;  she  and  another  family 
took  it  on  for  alternate  months.  She  does  a 
fine  job  too." 

Doc  is  secretary  of  the  school  board,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  almost  since  they 
first  came  to  Grand  Lake.  He  feels  that  educa- 
tion is  very  important — even  more  important 
than  his  medical  work.  He  is  also  on  the 
church  board,  and  is  parish  treasurer  for  the 
three-church  parish.  He  sings  in  the  choir,  and 
plays  violin  accompaniment  for  some  of  the 
school  musical  events.  He  is  even  contemplat- 
ing starting  a  community  orchestra  in  his 
"spare  time." 

Grand  Lake  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  high  in  the  rugged  Rock- 
ies— higher.  Dr.  Eraser  believes,  than  any 
other  year-round-occupied  town  in  the  nation 
except  Leadville.  In  winter  residents  of  the 
village  number  only  25  families,  and  the  whole 
area  probably  has  not  many  more  than  400 
people.  Everything  in  town  is  closed  except 
the  post  office,  one  filling  station -and  the  gen- 
eral store. 

There  is  time  for  neighborly  visiting,  and 
for  the  skiing  and  skijoring  which  the  Eraser 
children  and  their  father  love.  Even  baby 
Gregory  ""skis,"  crowing  and  waving  glee- 
fully as  he  rides  down  the  ski  slope  on 
Robin's  firm  shoulders.  Doris  admits,  almost 
ruefully,  that  she  doesn't  ski — but  she  was 
making  plans  to  borrow  Robin's  Christmas 
toboggan  before  he  even  got  the  wrapping  off. 
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inter  is  our  quiet  time,"  Dr.  Eraser  says. 
"Heart  patients  or  chronically  ill  people  can't 
live  at  this  altitude,  and  the  country's  too 
rugged  for  hypochondriacs.  There's  an  occa- 
sional accident  or  serious  illness,  of  course, 
but  the  majority  of  my  winter  practice  is  noth- 
ing but  sniffles  and  sore  throats  and  beans- 
up-noses." 

Summer  is  another  story.  The  ice  goes  out 
on  Grand  Lake  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Ne\er  Summer  range 
take  on  a  deeper  green.  Mountain  lodges  and 
dude  ranches  are  opened  and,  almost  over- 
night, the  village  becomes  host  to  more  than 
4000  "summer  people."  They  plunge  enthusi- 
astically into  all  the  activities  the  region  offers : 
riding,  boating,  water  skiing,  swimming  (only 
for  the  brave — water  temperature  seldom  rises 
above  56°)  and  hiking.  They  also  manage  to 
get  an  almost  predictable  number  of  sunburns, 
bruises,  blisters,  broken  bones  and  various 
other  ailments. 

"People  are  healthy  when  they  come  or  they 
wouldn't  come,"  Dr.  Jim  comments  philo- 
sophically, "but  they  sit  in  offices  all  winter 
and  then  on  vacation  they  get  the  spirit  of  ad- 


venture and  try  to  do  things  they  shouldn't — 
people  who've  never  been  on  a  horse  suddenly 
think  they're  expert  riders.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
my  total  year's  work  comes  between  June 
fifteenth  and  Labor  Day." 

Everybody  in  Grand  Lake  is  busy  looking 
after  the  summer  people — even  the  school- 
teachers wait  tables  or  work  in  the  shops— 
but  the  two  busiest  persons  in  town  are  Doc 
and  Doris.  A  full-time  nurse  for  the  summer 
relieves  a  lot  of  the  pressure;  but  in  the 
Erasers'  pine-siding  home  high  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  lake,  the  phone  is  likely  to 
ring  at  any  moment  and  Doc's  quiet  voice  will 
say,  '"Doris,  I  need  help."  And  Doris  leaves 
whatever  she's  doing  to  climb  into  her  little 
Isetta  and  dash  down  to  the  clinic.  Or  if  an 
emergency  arises  while  Doc  is  out  on  another 
call,  Doris  goes  in  his  place.  She  does  first  aid, 
gives  injections,  cleans  and  bandages  wounds — 
or,  if  necessary,  sews  them  up. 

"I  don't  mind  doing  scalp  wounds,  or 
arms  or  legs,"  she  says  practically,  "but  I 
won't  do  faces — there's  too  much  chance  of 
scarring.  I  just  clean  those  up  and  leave  them 
till  Jim  can  get  there." 

People  in  Grand  Lake  will  tell  you  that  the 
Erasers  are  dedicated  people,  a  description  to 
which  both  object  vigorously. 

"Most  people  are  going  to  get  well  any- 
way," Doc  banters,  '"so  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  there  fast  and  slip  "em  a  quick  pill.  Then 
when  they  recover,  they  say,  'Doc's  a  genius.' " 
Doris  adds  seriously,  "People  don't  deserve 
any  special  credit  for  doing  exactly  what  they 
want  to  do.  Jim  and  I  love  our  life  here,  and 
so  do  the  children.  Remember,  we  chose 
Grand  Lake!" 

Grand  Lake  also  chose  the  Erasers.  Until 
1948,  the  area  had  no  doctor;  then  the  citizens 
formed  a  Health  Association  and  through 
donations,  benefit  dinners  and  loans  got  to- 
gether enough  money  to  rent  and  fit  out  a 
doctor's  office.  (Now  known  as  the  Grand  Lake 
Medical  Clinic,  the  organization  owns  the 
well-equipped  clinic  on  Tunnel  Road,  com- 
plete with  X-ray  machine,  a  dark  room,  and 
so  on.)  Then  they  began  the  search  for  an 
approved  physician  who  could  be  induced  to 
settle  in  Grand  Lake. 

In  the  first  two  years  two  doctors  came — 
and  went,  to  better-paying  practices.  It  began 
to  look  as  if  the  town  would  never  have,  per- 
manently, the  kind  of  medical  service  it 
wanted  and  needed.  But  in  1950  the  Erasers 
came  to  stay. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  at  just  the  time 
when  the  discouraged  committee  was  starting 
to  look  for  a  third  doctor.  Doc  and  Doris  were 
also  looking  for  Grand  Lake — or  a  reasonable 
facsimile.  "I  always  wanted  to  live  in  the 
country,"  Doc  explains,  "and  I'm  lucky  that 
Doris  feels  the  same.  We  had  decided  that 
when  we  settled  down  to  a  permanent  practice, 
we  would  like  a  small  community  where  we 
could  really  know  our  neighbors  and  the  kids 
could  climb  trees  and  ramble  around  in  the 
woods. 

'"We  both  wanted  mountain-and-lake  coun- 
try, and  that  spelled  Colorado.  So  we  wrote  to 
the  Colorado  State  Medical  Association  and 
the  A.M. A.  and  got  names  of  about  twenty- 
five  small  towns  in  the  state  that  needed  doc- 
tors; then  we  started  out  to  look  them  over 
Gold  towns,  ghost  towns;  we'd  seen  twelve 
or  fifteen  before  Grand  Lake,  but  almost  im- 
mediately we  both  felt  that  this  was  it.  People 
were  so  friendly  and  helpful,  and  we  were  im- 
pressed by  the  way  they'd  worked  together  to 
get  a  doctor."  He  adds,  '"We  knew  we'd  never 
get  rich  here,  but  we  decided  we'd  just  like  to 
live  where  it's  so  pretty." 

It  was  not  long  after  they'd  settled  in  Grand 
Lake  when  Doc  and  Doris  realized  exactly 
why  the  other  doctors  had  left:  they  couldn't 
make  a  living.  But  Doc  resourcefully  opened 
a  second  office  in  Granby,  fifteen  miles  away. 
His  yearly  income  now  averages  about  SIO,- 
000;  it  may  vary  from  S8500  to  SI 2,000  from 
year  to  year,  depending  mostly  on  the  summer 
practice.  He  sees  patients  in  the  clinic  in 
Grand  Lake  mornings,  and  in  his  office  in 
Granby  afternoons.  His  daily  trips  to  Granby 
base  gradually  come  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
nonpaying  shuttle  ser\ice:  he  carries  people 
back  and  forth,  picks  up  freight  from  the 
depot  in  Granby,  acts  as  messenger,  and  so  on. 
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e  Granby  office  compounds  his  difficulties 
ring  the  busy  summer  season,  but  Doc  en- 
/s  it  anyway:  "I  come  home  through  the 
nset,  and  the  deer  are  out  feeding  on  the 
ipes.  Sometimes  in  winter  it's  way  after  dark 
the  time  I  come  up  the  mountain,  and  the 
ion  is  out.  I  don't  guess  there's  anything 
nc  beautiful  than  moonlight  on  the  snow." 
The  young  Frasers  have  plenty  of  woods  to 
nbie  in  now;  blue  spruce  and  aspens  and 
igeimann's  spruce  surround  their  home,  and 
oil  tells  you  proudly,  "Deer  and  porcupines 
nie  right  up  to  the  house.  And  one  time  we 
lie  home  and  there  was  a  big  bear  up  in  the 
c  by  the  front  door." 

In  his  trim  Western-style  clothes  and  high- 
,  eled  cowboy  boots.  Doc  looks  every  inch  a 
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1  he  American  Academy 
of  General  Practice,  of  which  Dr. 
Fraser  is  an  enthusiastic  member, 
is  known  informally  as  the  "family 
doctors"  association."  It  was 
founded  in  1917  hy  a  fironp  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  «ho  hclieved  that 
a  f;ood  physician  never  vimiplctes 
his  medical  e<lucalion  and  lliat  he 
must  continue  to  sindy  for  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  active  practice. 
In  addition  to  its  lii<;h  standards 
for  mcmhership,  the  academy  has 
a  reqiiirenieni  that  every  member 
nmst  complete  l.SO  hours  of  ap- 
proved postf;raduale  study  every 
three  years.  W  ilhoul  this  credit,  a 
doctor  cannot  he  re-elected  to 
mcmhership:  and,  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  academy  puts  it,  "W  e  don't 
bend  the  rules."  He  adds  that  the 
AAGP  is  the  only  national  medical 
group  that  has  such  a  requirement. 

Says  Dr.  Fraser,  "For  a  general 
practitioner,  the  AAGP  gives  a 
needed  stimulus  to  continued 
further  study  and  progress  in 
keeping  up  to  <lale  in  medicine — 
and  suitable  n-cognition  for  doing 
so.  It  is  certainly  a  heiielicial  ele- 
ment in  bringing  better  medical 
care  to  everyone." 

•  for  a  list  of  members  in  your 
community,  urite  to  American 
Aciulemy  oj  ( U'lienii  Priictice.  I  olker 
Boulevard  at  Brooksitle,  Kiinsns 
C.itv  12,  Missouri. 


tive  of  the  region;  but  he  was  born  and 
jught  up  in  Washington,  D.C,  where  his 
her  was  a  lawyer.  Jim  caiTt  "remember  now 
lat  Influenced  him  to  become  a  doctor — "I 
it  never  wanted  anything  else."  He  gradu- 
d  from  George  Washington  University 
liege  and  medical  school  and  then  interned 
obstetrics  at  Vanderbilt.  Doris  McGill,  a 
liege  graduate,  was  in  nurses'  training  there. 
'I  like  to  remember  how  Jim  and  1  met," 
5  says.  "There  was  a  prom,  and  if  you  didn't 
ce  a  medical  student,  you'd  just  as  well  not 
— so  1  couldn't  ask  the  boy  I'd  been  dating, 
le  other  girls  egged  me  to  invite  the  cute  little 
em  in  obstetrics— but  for  a  student  nurse 
look  at  an  intern  was  like  reaching  for  a 
r.  I  finally  got  up  enough  courage— the 
)rst  he  could  do  was  say  no — and  went  over 
find  Him"— she  smiles  at  the  memory — "and 
;re  he  was  in  the  nursery,  playing  his  violin 
the  little  newborns." 

Jim  said  he'd  love  to  go  to  the  dance,  and 
It  her  red  OSes  that  matched  her  dress  ex- 
tly;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  had  to  stay 
the  ward  and  couldn't  take  her,  so  it  was 
t  until  later  that  Doris  found  out  that  he 
uldn't  dance  a  step. 

'He's  turned  into  an  expert  square  dancer, 
3Ugh»"  she  says;  and  adds,  "1  still  have  those 
ed-up  roses.  Jim  is  always  bringing  me 
wers,  and  1  think  1  like  them  best  of  all  the 
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things  he's  given  me.  And  whenever  he  brings 
red  roses,  1  know  he's  feeling  especially  fond 
of  me.  He  had  to  get  me  pale  flowers  for  the 
wedding,  of  course,  but  my  going-away  flow- 
ers were  red  roses." 

They  were  married  in  Doris'  home  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  in  1941;  Jim  still  insists  that  his 
mother  was  rca/ly  worried  about  coming  to 
the  wedding,  "away  out  there  in  Indian  coun- 
try." The  growing  need  for  doctors  then  had 
influenced  Jim  to  switch  to  general  practice 
[He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice,  as  well  as  of  C.S.M.A.  and 
A.M. A.]  and  the  newlyweds  decided  that  be- 
fore settling  down  to  a  permanent  practice 
they  would  "see  some  country." 

Jim  served  for  a  year  as  locum  tenens  for  a 
doctor  who'd  been  drafted  from  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin.  ("Nice,  but  too  big— forty  thou- 
sand people.")  Then  a  year  on  the  Kiowa- 
Comanche  Indian  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
("I  remember  one  man  with  pneumonia," 
Doris  says.  "There  was  Jim  on  one  side  giving 
him  an  injection;  and  on  the  other  side  the 
medicine  man  was  scratching  the  patient's 
belly  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass  to  let  out  the 
evil  spirits.") 

Two  years  with  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
in  Kentucky  followed.  ("As  a  child,  I'd  read 
Angels  on  Horseback,  the  story  of  the  Fron- 
tier Nurses,"  Doris  says,  "and  decided  right 
then  that  1  would  be  one  of  them.  1  finally 
made  it,  but  as  the  wife  of  the  director.")  And 
then  four  years  of  general  practice  in  Tomah, 
Wisconsin. 

"1  realized,"  Jim  explains  the  next  move, 
"that  for  general  practice,  I  needed  more 
surgery;  so  I  took  a  surgical  residency  for  a 
year  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  And  then  we 
came  to  Grand  Lake." 

"Everything  we've  done  has  been  between 
babies,"  Doris  remarks.  "We  planned  our 
wedding  date  so  it  wouldn't  conflict  with  Jim's 
scheduled  deliveries.  We  had  Bonnie  on  the 
Kiowa  reservation,  Terry  in  Hyden,  Ken- 
tucky— we  had  a  midwife  for  him — Robin  and 
Scott  in  Tomah,  and  now  Gregory  and  Tim  in 
Grand  Lake."  She  goes  on,  "This  is  something 
that  happens  only  to  a  doctor's  wife:  before 
Robin  was  born  1  shook  Jim  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  said,  'Honey,  1  think  I'm  in 
labor.'  He  turned  over  and  mumbled,  "Well, 
wake  me  up  when  you're  sure!'" 

Each  Fraser  chooses  the  menu  for  his  birth- 
day dinner,  and  Doris  faithfully  prepares 
whatever  is  requested.  Terry  always  wants 
pork  chops;  Bonnie  asks  for  steak  and  beans 
"baked  all  day  the  way  mother  does  them"; 
Robin  and  Scott,  who  share  their  birthday  of 
February  1 0,  demand  fried  chicken — lots  of  it : 
"Robin  could  eat  two  alone!"  Jim  requests 
filet  mignon.  As  for  Doris,  "1  just  want  to  be 
taken  out  for  dinner."  An  unforeseen  conse- 
quence of  the  duplication  of  birthdays  oc- 
curred last  February  10:  Doris  shuddered,  but 
manfully  served  a  dessert  consisting  of  purple 
angel-food  cake  (Robin's  choice)  with  green 
icing  (Scott's). 

For  birthdays  and  such  special  occasions 
Doris  lays  the  table  with  beautiful  old  French 
Haviland,  heavy  sterling  flatware,  and  cut 
glass.  ("We've  started  Bonnie's  silver  for  her," 
Doris  says.  "Jim  and  1  were  given  a  service  for 
six  when  we  were  married  and  never  could  af- 
ford any  more.  Then  last  year  1  gave  Jim  three 
place  settings  for  his  birthday — and  I'm  going 
to  again  this  year,  unless  he  beats  me  to  it.") 
But  for  "every  day"  the  Frasers  use  plastic 
dinnerware.  "We  were  buying  two  or  three 
sets  of  dishes  a  year  until  we  got  these,"  Doris 
remarks. 

Doc  and  Doris  adopted  their  two  youngest 
sons;  Gregory  became  a  member  of  the  family 
in  1957,  and  Timothy  Dee  was  so  new  that  he 
didn't  even  have  a  name  (they  called  him  "the 
twerp")  until  after  Bonnie  and  Terry  came 
home  for  Christmas  last  year  from  Wasatch 
Academy  in  Utah,  where  she  was  a  junior  and 
he  a  sophomore.  Such  important  matters  as 
naming  the  baby  are  decided  in  solemn  family 
council,  with  the  whole  family  present  and 
voting. 

"We  couldn't  afford  to  adopt  the  babies," 
Doris  tells  you  frankly,  "but  if  we  waited  until 
we  could  afford  everything,  we  wouldn't  do 
much."  She  adds,  "Jim  and  I  are  slightly  past 
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Winter  Weather  Bulletins.  When  the 
chill  winds  howl  outside,  it's  likely 
to  leak  through  into  baby's  room. 
To  keep  him  cosier,  keep  a  light 
sweater  handy  to  pop  over  play 
clothes.  Another  chill-preventing  tip 
many  mothers  follow:  shift  baby's 
bath  time  from  mid-morning,  for  in- 
stance, to  just  before  you  tuck  him 
into  his  nice  warm  bed  at  naptime 
or  bedtime. 

Winter  Must:  Baby  needs  Vitamin  C 
more  than  ever  to  keep  up  his  resist- 
ance, so  don't  stint  on  your  baby's 
favorite  juices. 


Here's  some 

JWCEYNEWS 
FORM 
SMEL  SIZE  SIPPERS 


Gerber  Orange-Apple  Juice  Drink  .  .  .  combines  two  of  baby's  favorite  juices  into 
one  wonderful  new  way  to  make  "Juice  Time"  a  more-fun-time.  Gerber  Orange- 
Apple  brings  the  tempting  flavor  of  tree-ripened  fruits  to  baby's  juice  bottle. 


\ 


Now,  there  are  5  Gerber- 
good  liquid  refreshments 
with  the  vitamin  C  that's 
an  every  day  nutrition 
must. 


•  Orange  Juice 

•  Apple  Juice 

•  Orange-Apple 

•  Pineapple-Grapefruit 

•  Orange-Pineapple 


Gerber 


Lots  of  variety  even  for  cup-sippers.  As  your  baby  grows, 
his  need  for  different  foods  and  flavors  keeps  pace. 
So  to  make  ".luice-Tiine"  a  happier  time  all  around, 
Gerber  helps  you  vary  those  thirst-quenching, 
energy-upping  between  meal  drinks  with  5  delicious  choices. 


P.  S.  New  Go-With-Juice  Treat 

—  Gerber  Cookies  . . .  The  very 
first  cooky  made  especially 
for  toddlers.  Twice  as  much 
protein  as  most  other  cookies  plus 
B-vitamins  in  the  icing.  Like  all 
Gerber  foods,  the  cookies  are 
prepared  by  specialists  to  meet 
baby's  needs  —  and  likes.  Gerber 
Babv  Foods,  Fremont,  Michigan. 


BABIES  ARE  OUR  BUSINESS  . . .  OUR  ONLY  BUSINESS  ! 


5  CEREALS. OVER  90 
STRAINED  a  JUNIOR  FOODS 
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the  age  limit  for  adoptive  parents  in  Colorado, 
and  we  don't  iiave  the  specified  number  of 
rooms  and  windows  and  such ;  so  when  we  got 
our  babies  we  asked  for — I  hate  the  term!  — 
undesirables.  Gregory  had  a  serious  intestinal 
infection  and  Tim  Dee  had  violent  allergies  to 
a  number  of  things,  the  most  important  of 
which— right  now — is  milk.  We're  keeping 
him  strictly  on  a  meat-base  formula,  and  Jim 
says  the  poor  little  tyke  can't  even  have  a 
cracker  till  he's  a  year  and  a  half  old." 

Asked,  "Wasn't  it  dangerous,  bringing  an 
infectious  baby  among  your  other  children?" 
Doris  brushes  the  query  aside  impatiently: 
"Of  course.  But  only  a  medical  family  could 


even  consider  taking  Gregory.  We  had  to  set 
up  a  real  isolation  ward  for  him  and  take 
special  care.  He's  fine  now — completely  clear. 
But  I  just  felt  so  fortunate  because  our  chil- 
dren are  so  healthy  and  normal  that  I  thought 
it  wouldn't  hurt  me  to  do  a  little  something 
for  children  who  weren't  so  lucky.  Look, 
though,"  she  adds  firmly,  "this  is  not  a  one- 
sided business:  we  wanted  the  babies  as  much 
as  they  needed  us!  I  used  to  say  I'd  like  to  be 
a  matron  in  a  children's  home,  and  Jim  says  it 
looks  now  as  if  I'll  make  it.  But  I  expect  we've 
about  got  our  limit. 

"The  babies  are  no  trouble,"  Doris  says, 
"but  I  do  notice  that  I  don't  get  much  reading 


for  carefree  living 
and  perfect  Qiving. . . 


You  get  more  with  Ship'n  Shore.  Enduring  good  looks,  true  no-iron  pleasure, 
quality  that  lasts!  Two  lovely  examples. . .  these  superb  Dacron*- cotton  blouses 
from  the  holiday  collection... the  new  classic  with  demi-plunge  neckline... 
the  dressmaker  blouse  with  fine  touches  of  tucking.  Each  3.98 

Ship'n  Shore 

X  the  easy-care  blouse 

A  welcome  gift  in  any  size.  Choose  them  for  tots  thru  teens,  too! 


done  lately.  And  I  never  find  any  time  to  sew." 
This  is  only  partially  true;  she  no  longer 
makes  her  own  clothes,  but  the  house  is  full  of 
beautifully  embroidered  quilts  and  table  linens 
she  has  made.  She  knits  socks  and  mittens,  and 
has  made  intricately  designed  ski  sweaters  for 
every  member  of  the  family,  right  down  to 
baby  Timothy.  She  also  paints  creditably  in 
oils,  and  displays  real  talent  for  sculpting  in 
wood.  The  delightful  figure  of  a  kilted,  grizzled 
old  Scot  which  adorns  Jim's  gun  rack  is  her 
handiwork;  and  a  simple,  appealing  statuette 
of  a  woman  stands  on  a  shelf  of  the  "look- 
through"  between  dining  room  and  hall. 

Bonnie,  cuddling  Tim  Dee  and  cooing, 
"Him's  such  a  sweet  witta  sing,"  is  brought  up 
sharply  by  a  disgusted  Terry:  "Bonnie!  How 
can  you  expect  him  to  speak  decent  English 
when  you  don't  speak  English  to  him?  He's 
not  a  'sweet  witta  sing' — he's  a  sweet  little 
boy!"  And  Scott  says  hopefully,  "Gregory's 
going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  real  genius,  and  then 
he  can  be  in  my  class  at  school.  And  none  of 
the  big  boys  better  pick  on  him .'" 

"Doris  and  I  are  of  pretty  much  the  same 
temperament,"  Dr.  Jim  comments.  "If  either 
of  us  were  the  kind  who  wants  to  fight,  I  guess 
we'd  just  have  to  go  our  own  way.  We  usually 
talk  things  out  together  and  reach  a  decision; 
for  instance,  she  wants  the  Christmas  tree  up 
three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  I  think  two 
or  three  days  is  long  enough,  so  we  compro- 
mise on  ten  days.  Or  if  we  can't  compromise, 
we  each  go  ahead  and  do  what  we  want  to — as 
when  1  want  to  go  hunting  and  she  wants  to  go 
shopping  in  Denver.  But  one  place  where  we 
see  eye  to  eye  is  on  the  children.  We  both  feel 
that  children  should  be  more  disciplined  than 
most  children  seem  to  be  nowadays.  I  think 
perhaps  we  require  more  of  ours." 

"You  certainly  couldn't  call  our  kids  re- 
pressed," Doris  adds,  "but  we  believe  that 
children  need  guidance — and  if  an  adult  hasn't 
learned  more  wisdom  than  a  child,  then  what's 
the  point  in  having  lived  so  long?  They'll 
never  be  in  a  place  where  they  won't  have  to 
live  by  rules,  so  why  wait  till  later  to  learn  the 
basic  rules?  It  would  just  make  life  harder  for 
them.  They're  pretty  good  children,  and  we 
don't  have  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment— Bonnie  has  had  one  spanking  in  her 
life,  five  or  six  years  ago  when  she  kicked 
Robin  in  the  stomach;  Scott  has  had  more 
than  anybody — but  the  children  know  that  we 
expect  them  to  behave  properly  and  to  accept 
certain  responsibilities,  so  they  do." 

The  final  word  was  spoken  by  a  person  who, 
by  virtue  of  experience,  is  a  real  expert  on  the 
Erasers'  method  of  rearing  children.  "I  don't 
believe  they  worry  a  bit  about  what  other  peo- 
ple think,"  says  Bonnie.  "They  just  do  what 
ihey  think  is  best.  Like  going  to  bed — we  used 
to  pester  and  say,  'So-and-so  gets  to  stay  up  as 
long  as  she  wants  to,'  and  mom  would  say, 
'Well,  you're  in  this  family,  and  we  do  things 
our  way.'  Somehow,"  Bonnie  adds  reflectively, 
"mom  and  dad  make  us  he  better  than  we 
naturally  are — but  they're  an  awful  lot  of  fun 
to  live  with  too.  We  did  pretty  well  when  par- 
ents were  being  handed  out — I  wouldn't 
change  them  for  anybody!" 

"Repressed"  is  certainly  not  the  word  for 
the  ebullient  young  Erasers;  they  are  full  of 
energy  and  intelligent  curiosity  and  irrepressi- 


ble spirits,  and  are  not  above  playing  elabor 
jokes  on  their  parents,  and  on  one  anotl 
Yet  they  are  also  poised  and  polite,  and  disp 
a  calm  competence  and  self-reliance  that 
striking  in  the  young.  Each  is  a  good  c( 
and  a  skilled  baby  tender— even  Scott 
change  a  diaper  as  neatly  as  his  mother.  T 
make  their  own  beds  each  morning,  wash 
dinner  dishes  in  the  evening,  and  on  Satun 
they  clean  their  rooms,  shine  their  shoes,  ; 
cut  and  bring  in  wood  for  the  fireplace. 

The  day  they  brought  Gregory  home,  D 
had  been  shopping  in  Denver  outfitting 
older  children.  "We  didn't  realize  we  were 
ing  to  get  him  and  I'd  spent  every  cent  I  hai 
didn't  even  have  money  to  buy  diapers 
people  here  are  wonderful — the  village  g; 
him  a  shower,  just  everything,  and  then  tucl 
in  a  ten-dollar  bill!"  She  muses,  "I  guess 
older  children  felt  a  little  left  out,  because 
next  day  they  gave  him  a  shower  of^h 
own — rattles,  toys,  a  creeper  set.  They'd  dp 
the  money  out  of  their  savings  account; 
they're  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  t 
without  our  approval,  but  they  had  talked 
bank  into  it." 

Jim's  father  started  a  college  savings  accoi 
for  each  child  as  a  baby,  and  adds  to  thi 
each  year.  In  addition,  the  older  four  hi 
other  savings  accounts  in  which  they  depc 
the  money  they  earn — Jim  matches  it  dol 
for  dollar.  One  prolific  source  of  income 
the  last  several  years  has  been  their  worm  bi 
ness — they  dig  and  sell  fishworms  (50  wor 
for  40  cents)  to  fishermen  vacationing 
Grand  Lake.  Year  before  last  they  cleai 
SI 200.  which  they  used  to  finance  a  trip 
Mexico  for  the  whole  family,  including  a  G 
man  student  who  lived  with  them  for  a  ye 
Last  year  they  paid  for  a  family  trip  to  Gra 
and  Bryce  canyons. 

Three  years  ago  Bonnie  and  Terry  cai 
home  and  informed  their  startled  parents  tl 
they  were  taking  over  the  sweetshop  in  t 
village,  and  then  proceeded  to  run  it  for  V 
summers  at  considerable  profit.  Doris  c 
their  buying  and  helped  with  the  accoun 
but  the  two  ran  the  shop  with  some  paid  i 
sistance  from  Scott.  They  made  $300  a  y« 
each  on  that  venture,  gave  it  up  last  year  I 
cause  Bonnie  hoped  to  go  to  Scotland  as 
exchange  student.  When  sh.;  found  that  s 
was  too  young  to  qualify,  she  got  herself 
job  waiting  tables  for  the  summer,  and  Tei 
did  likewise.  Robin  worked  from  9  to  12  a 
motel,  where  he  collected  linens,  watered  t 
lawn,  and  so  on.  He  also  has  a  garden  ea 
summer,  and  Doris  buys  vegetables  from  hi 
"You  can't  grow  tomatoes  this  high,"  Roh 
tells  you  knowingly,  "and  early  potatoes  ji 
make  little  things  and  stop.  But  peas,  Limi 
spinach,  Swiss  chard  and  lots  of  things 
fine." 

"I'm  proud  of  the  children,"  Doris  say 
"and  their  activities  are  very  comforting  in  a 
other  way:  if  they  had  to.  I  think  they  cou 
look  after  themselves.  But  Jim  is  so  dett 
mined  that  we'll  be  taken  care  of  if  anythii 
should  happen  to  him  that  we're  insuranc 
poor:  I'd  rather  enjoy  the  money  with  him  th;: 
have  any  amount  to  spend  without  him."  ' 

The  Erasers  have  found  there  are  some  int; 
guing  differences  about  living  at  an  altitui 


HOW  THE  FRASERS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 


EACH  MONTH 


Eamily's  average  monthly  income  in  1958:  S833.00 


Food  $140.00     Car  expenses 


25.i 


Clothing  

House  payment  and  property 

tax  

Euel,  light,  water  

Telephone  

Insurance  

Medical  and  dental  

Recreation  

Church  

Eurniture  and  appliances  .  . 


25.00  Household  cleaning  supplies.  3 

Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair  .  .  5 

1 25.00  Child-care  fees  (including 

40.00        sitters)   I 

10.00  Children's  school  expense  .  .  160 

90.00     Club  dues   2 

5.00  Magazines,  newspapers  ...  4 

3.00     Vacation  fund   10 

25.00     Income  taxes   150 

10.00  Total  $833, 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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f  almost  9000  feet.  For  one  thing,  it  sel- 
om  feels  cold— people  go  around  in  shirt 
leeves  at  zero,  and  Dr.  Jim  wears  the  same 
ght  suits  summer  and  winter,  with  almost 
ever  a  parka  or  jacket. 

"I  can  hang  laundry  outside,"  Doris  boasts, 
and  by  the  time  I'm  back  with  the  second 
jad  the  first  one  is  dry.  Crackers  and  potato 
hips  are  still  crisp  a  month  after  they're 
pened.  And  there  are  no  moths,  no  cock- 
oaches,  no  rattlesnakes." 

There  are  special  problems  in  cooking  at  an 
Ititude  where  water  boils  at  194°.  '"You  have 
3  allow  longer  for  everything,  even  the  pres- 
iire  cooker,"  Doris  says,  "and  baking  is  a  real 
roblem.  I've  switched  almost  entirely  to  cake 
jiixes  made  specially  for  high  altitudes;  they 
nly  allow  for  five  thousand  feet  though. 

"I  miss  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  more  than 
nything,"  Doris  goes  on.  "When  we  go  to 
>enver  I  get  so  many  some  spoil  before  we  can 
se  them.  We  stock  up  in  Denver— buy  $150 
r  $200  worth  of  groceries  at  a  time:  two  or 


Anna  Marie  Nissen,  only  minutes  old, 
the  youngest  person  ever  to  be  in  How 
America  Lives.  She  was  born  at  home, 
by  natural  childbirth,  as  her  mother 
wished — her  birth  recorded  by  Jourin  ai, 
photographer  Joseph  Di  Pietro  and 
writer  Joan  Younger. 

OUR  BABY 
WAS  BORN 
AT  HOME  ■ 

in  the  January  Journal 
HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


ree  hams,  a  leg  or  two  of  lamb,  a  quarter  of 
!ef,  hamburger,  sugar,  flour,  lots  of  frozen 
ufT,  bread  and  so  on.  I  used  to  bake  all  our 
ead,  but  I  let  my  starter  go  bad  and  haven't 
irted  it  again." 

Doris  makes  jams  and  jellies  every  summer 
om  wild  red  raspberries  and  strawberries — 
They're  little,  but  so  good !  We  have  a  hard 
Tie  beating  the  birds  to  them."  Rhubarb  also 
ows  wild,  and  Doris  sighs*b^cause  asparagus 
ows  wild  down  around  Denver  but  not  at 
eir  altitude. 

"By  the  way,"  she  remarks,  "I  read  in  the 
lURNAL  that  you  can  bake  Christmas  cookies 
,rly  and  store  them  in  airtight  cans  and  they'll 
sep  indefinitely,  so  I  tried  it.  But  you  can  tell 
»ur  food  department  that  that's  wrong — they 
m't  keep  in  this  house!"  She  displays  an 
ipty  cooky  container.  "I'll  have  to  bake  all 
er  again  before  Christmas." 

Several  days  before  Christmas  the  whole 
mily  goes  out  to  cut  the  tree— last  year  a 
autiful  blue  spruce.  Doris  and  the  children 
corate  it  while  Doc  "supervises."  Many  of 
e  decorations  are  homemade;  Bonnie  has 
ntrived  exquisitely  beautiful— and  fragile— 
naments  out  of  blown  eggshells,  some  col- 
ed,  some  decorated  with  stars  and  sparkle, 
len  presents  begin  to  pile  up  under  the  tree, 
rery  member  of  the  family  has  been  busily 
aking  or  buying  gifts  for  everyone  else  (the 
der  children  do  Gregory's  and  Timothy's 
opping)  and  wrapping  them  behind  closed 
>ors.  The  bright  packages  look  festive  and 
titalizing.  but,  says  Dr.  Jim  accusingly,  there 
one  drawback  to  the  system— "Doris 
eks!" 


Mrs.  Fraser  does  her  best  to  look  maligned 
and  asks,  with  a  conspiratorial  plea  in  her 
voice,  "Now,  children,  I  ask  you, is  that  fair? 
When  I  count  three  let's  all  point  to  the  real 
package  pincher  in  this  family.  One  . . .  two  . . . 
three"— and  every  finger  points  toward  Dr. 
Fraser!  He  howls  in  protest,  "How  can  you 
ingrates  do  this  to  me,  after  ail  the  raising  I've 
given  you?" 

Every  year  Doc  and  Doris  have  a  Christmas 
party  in  the  spacious  basement  recreation 
room,  which  Doris  decorated  with  life-size 
murals — silhouettes  of  each  member  of  the 
family  in  some  characteristic  activity.  Every- 
body in  Grand  Lake  comes;  there  is  a  bounti- 


ful dinner,  there  are  games  and  carol  singing, 
and  there  is  good  talk.  You  meet  their  neigh- 
bors, and  you  hear  a  lot  about  the  Erasers: 

Arthur  Bolton  says,  "If  there's  a  wreck  on 
the  highway.  Doc's  there  before  the  dust  has 
time  to  settle.  Every  fire,  he's  there;  anybody 
is  hurt  or  needs  help.  Doc  is  there  and  Doris  is 
with  him."  He  adds,  "Doc  always  does  an  act 
for  the  local  March  of  Dimes  talent  show.  One 
year  he  played  a  violin  solo,  another  time  he 
sang,  and  last  year  he  and  Johnny  Holzwarth 
did  a  hula  dance!" 

Caroline  Holzwarth  chuckles.  "When  Bon- 
nie and  Terry  had  the  sweetshop,  a  man  from 
the  Labor  Commission  saw  little  Bonnie  be- 


hind the  counter  and  scented  child  exploita- 
tion. He  asked  her,  'How  many  days  a  week 
do  you  work  here?'  'Seven.'  The  man  got  out 
his  notebook.  'Who  do  you  work  for?'  'My- 
self.' 'No,  no,'  he  said,  'I  mean  who  owns  the 
shop?'  Bonnie  looked  him  right  in  the  eye  and 
said,  'I  do.'  So  what  could  he  do?" 

She  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  hectic  day 
when  Doc  was  out  on  a  call,  Bonnie  had  to  go 
somewhere,  and  Doris  found  herself  running 
the  clinic  on  Tunnel  Road,  the  sweetshop 
down  in  the  village,  and  the  house  on  the  bluff 
all  at  one  time. 

Rancher  John  Holzwarth  recalls  a  hundred- 
mile  horseback  trip  he  took  Doc  on.  "Doc 


Preferred  by  more  mothers 

than  all  other  children's  aspirins  combined! 


MIMI  BENZELL  (Mrs.  Walter  Gould)  star  of  opera,  television  and  concert,  and  handsome  son  Jonathan  Gould 


says: 

"When  my  child  has  a 
headache,  is  feverish  or 
has  a  cold,  my  first 
thought  is  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children. 
And  —  for  adult  needs,  I 
buy  regular  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin."  She  knows  it 
pays  to  look  for  the  "St. 
Joseph"  name  on  adult  as 
well  as  children's  aspirin. 


\ 


ST.JOSEPH 
fOR  CHILDREN 


ORANGE  FLAVOR 
ADULT  DOSE 


It's  approved  by  more  doctors,  too! 


Mother,  when  you  give  your  child 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children, 
you're  giving  the  best  pain  and  fever- 
reducing  help  money  can  buy. 

More  doctors  recommend  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children,  more  mothers 
prefer  this  children's  aspirin's  safe, 
gentle  action.  St.  Joseph  leads  because 
of  these  three  "hrsts": 


FIRST  with  the  little  1^4  grain  tab- 
lets (one-fourth  of  an  adult  dose)  that 
doctors  recommend  for  accuracy. 

FIRST  with  the  pure  orange-flavored, 
creamy-textured  tablet  that  children 
prefer  for  taste. 

FIRST  with  the  special  safety  cap 
that  health  authorities  today  advo- 
cate for  children's  safety. 


When  your  child's  health  is  at 
stake,  "second  best"  won't  do.  So 
give  your  child  the  aspirin  that's 
first  in  accuracy,  taste  and  safety. 

Give  the  original  children's  aspirin 
bearing  the  trusted  "St.  Joseph" 
name  — get  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For 
Children.  (When  in  Canada,  ask  for 
St.  Joseph  Bebetine  For  Children.) 


Ask  your  doctor 
about  the 

St.  Joseph 

Family  Aspirin 
Pair" 


F:0R  ADULTS 

StJoseph 

ASPIRIN 


'OO  TABLETS  i 

m_ 


Why  pay  extra  for  costlier  aspirin,  expensive  buffering 
or  costly  "combination"'  pain  relief  drugs?  Laboratory  tests 
prove  that  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  disintegrates  faster,  is  ready 
to  go  to  work  faster,  than  all  three  other  leading  pain  relief 
tablets.  So  why  pay  more?  Get  regular  St.  Joseph  Aspirin 
for  adults,  specialized  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children. 
This  "Family  Aspirin  Pair"  is  today's  best  buy  in 
headache  and  fever  relief! 
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LOOK  AT  THE  BOX  TO  BE  SURE! 

when  you 

ask  for  «tin  fihish 

Rain  Dears 


s 


I 


® 


That  certain  combination  of  smooth  design, 
foot  molded  fit  and  built-in  safety  adds  up  to 
only  one  certain  rainboot  .  .  .  Rain  Dears 
.  .  .  the  finest  plastic  rainboots 
in  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

^  SATIN  FIHISH  OR  FLORAL  DESIGN 

QQMii»to  models  for  all  heel 

heights  ...  in  both  clear 
^^BHBS^  and  smoke  ...  all  sizes. 


FLORAL  DESIGN 


$900 


^''i!Sgggj0r     AT  SHOE,  NOTION  ft  RAIN  WEAR  COUNTERS,  EVERYWHERE 

LUCKY  SALES  CO.,  INC.  los  angeles    Chicago    new  york 


Wrisley  Spray  Colognes 

Introducing  the  light  touch;  a  new 
fashion  in  fragrance,  delightful  for 
giving.  Three  light-hearted  new 
aerosol  colognes,  a  wardrobe  of 
fragrance — Blue  Fern,  Enchant, 
Queen's  Guard — modestly  priced  to 
spray  on  lavishly.  You'll  love 
to  give  (or  get)  all  three.  At  drug 
and  cosmetic  counters. 


$^00 


each 
Plus  ta 


Prices  slightly  higher  m  Canada. 


MOMMY!. ..MOMMY! 

MOMMY! 


To  mothers,  that  cry  means  that  there's 
another  cut,  scratch,  scrape,  or  burn.  It 
also  means  she  should  get  iodine — but 
she  often  doesn't,  because  iodine  burns 
and  stings,  upsets  youngsters.  Here's 
good  news.  Science  has  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  iodine  that  stops  infection  best 
yet  doesn't  burn  or  sting.  It's  polyvinyl- 
pyrroiidone-iodine,  found  only  in  new 
ISODINE®  ANTISEPTIC.  Where  other 
types  of  antiseptics  may  kill  only  1,  2,  or 
3  types  of  germs,  ISODINE  kills  all  types 
— even  virus  and  fungus.  And  up  to  40 
times  faster.  Get  painless  ISODINE 
ANTISEPTIC.  Money-back  guarantee. 

©  1958  Isocline  Pharmacal  Corp.,  Dover,  Del. 
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Happy  days!  And  you  can  keep  them 
that  way  with  Turns.  Keep  Turns  handy 
to  relieve  heartburn  and  acid  indiges- 
tion. There's  extra  comfort  —  extra 
calcium,  too  —  in  Turns ! 


ECONOMICAL 


just  can't  sit  still.  He  rides  all  over  a  horse, 
crawling  around  on  the  durn  thing,  backwards 
and  forwards."  He  adds.  "Doc  is  a  very  small 
man,  but  he  always  does  more  than  his  share 
physically.  Lifting  a  stuck  car  or  a  big  log, 
Doc  will  always  be  on  the  heaviest  end." 

Dick  Eames  remembers  the  hunting  trip 
when  he  and  Doc  got  a  huge  elk  and  it  took 
them  all  day  to  snake  it  through  the  dense 
woods  to  a  point  where  the  car  could  come  in. 
Robin  carried  the  heart  and  liver — "They 
weighed  a  ton." 

You  learn  that  Doc  also  takes  care  of  ani- 
mals— "Sews  them  up,  splints  broken  bones, 
takes  porcupine  quills  out  of  a  fool  dog." 

Polly  Eames,  the  choir  director,  says  in 
deep  seriousness,  "Things  have  got  to  a  point 
when  it  sounds  corny  when  you  say  something 
from  the  heart.  All  the  good  old-fashioned 
words  seem  to  be  in  disrepute  now.  But  this 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  Doc  and  Doris:  they 
watch  over  us  all  like  shepherds.  I've  had  to 
have  several  serious  operations,  and  each  time 
Doc  has  offered  us  money  and  help  and  the 
use  of  his  car.  And  every  time  I've  come  home 


from  the  hospital,  Doris  has  arrived  at  our 
house  at  the  same  time  1  did  with  a  hot  dinner. 
When  I  think  of  all  they've  done  for  me — and 
for  everybody  else — 1  wonder  how  they  ever 
have  a  minute  for  themselves.  Oh,  one  more 
thing.  Doc  sings  in  the  choir — he's  the  only 
tenor — and  every  Sunday  I  pray  that  if  any- 
body is  going  to  get  sick,  they  won't  get  sick 
until  after  the  anthem!" 

Late  in  the  evening  Doris  seeks  you  out  and 
confesses,  "I  guess  I'd  belter  tell  you  the  truth; 
Jim's  not  a  package  pincher— /  am!" 

The  last  carol  had  been  sung,  and  the  last 
"Merry  Christmas"  said;  the  final  guest  had 
departed  into  the  twenty-below-zero  night, 
and  the  Erasers  were  preparing  for  bed.  Doris 
went  to  take  a  look  at  the  sleeping  children, 
and  when  she  returned  Jim  was  not  in  the 
room.  He  didn't  come  back,  so  finally  she 
went  to  look  for  him.  She  found  him  out  ott 
the  stoop,  clad  in  only  slippers  and  shorts,  gazj 
ing  at  the  moonlight  that  sparkled  on  the 
frozen  lake  and  the  snowy  peaks  beyond.  "It 
just  looks  so  pretty,"  said  little  Doc  mildly. 
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"Well,  you  can't  marry  now.  You're  going 
ofl"  to  the  Middle  East  next  week." 

"I'm  thinking  of  asking  her  to  go  along." 

"Have  you  told  your  boss  in  Washington 
about  this?" 

"Not  yet.  I  have  to  talk  to  Sara  first." 

After  a  minute  Tom  Brewster  came  up  with 
a  practical  objection.  He  said,  "It  would  cost 
a  lot  to  take  a  wife  along.  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  swing  it." 

Pete  said,  and  confidently,  "I  thought  maybe 
you'd  make  me  a  loan.  dad.  If  you'd  lend  me 
five  thousand  dollars,  I'd  pay  it  back  with 
interest  in  a  year  or  two." 

"Sorry,  Pete.  I  don't  think  it's  a  good  risk." 

"Why  not?  My  income  is  sure^o  go  up.  I'll 
pay  back  every  cent  of  it." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  getting  into." 

"I  think  I  do." 

"I  thought  so,  too,  when  I  married  your 
mother.  But  it  didn't  work  out." 

"That  was  your  fault,  wasn't  it?" 

Peter  had  never  said  anything  like  that  to 
his  father  before.  Yet  for  years  he  must  have 
been  thinking  it  Tom  Brewster  felt  something 
in  him  crumple  under  the  blow. 

"I  never  thought  I  was  entirely  to  blame," 
he  said  grimly. 


"I'm  sorry,  sir.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that. 
It's  certainly  none  of  my  business." 

"It  afTected  your  whole  life,"  said  his  father. 

"Oh,  I  get  along  fine,"  said  Peter,  "and  you 
needn't  worry  about  Sara  and  me.  We'll  make 
a  go  of  it.  But  it  will  help  a  lot  if  you  can  see 
your  way  to  lending  me  that  money.  I  can't 
ask  Sara  to  chip  in." 

"Why  not  let  the  whole  thing  wait  until 
you're  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  a  wife?" 

"We  have  waited.  She  doesn't  want  me  to 
go  away  without  her  this  time.  I  know  that." 

"I  suppose  she  doesn't.  She  wants  it  her 
way.  All  women  do.  No,  Pete,  I'm  not  going 
to  lend  you  any  money  so  you  can  tie  yourself 
down  at  this  stage  of  your  career." 

"All  right,"  said  Pete,  "I  won't  sit  up  and 
beg  for  it!" 

He  had  gone  away  from  his  father  in  anger, 
and  when  they  saw  each  other  again  Peter  was 
civil  in  a  hostile  way  until  he  left  for  the 
Middle  East.  There  had  been  no  further  men- 
tion of  the  girl  between  them.  Peter  went 
alone.  Tom  knew  that  because  he  had  made  a 
cautious  inquiry  and  found  out  that  the  girl 
was  still  working  in  the  store.  As  to  what  had 
happened  between  her  and  Peter,  Tom  could 
only  guess.  He  knew  his  son  was  proud.  // 
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\  ogue  Design  No.  2891 . 


Vogue  Design  No.  2886. 


One-piece  dress;  2-6  (21-24).  60c.  Version  shown  requires 
134  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for  dress  and  114 
yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for  bodice  and  skirt  sec- 
tions and  sash,  and  5M  yards  rickrack,  size  4. 

Doll,  slip,  panties  and  shoes;  size  2.  60c.  Doll  requires  l^s 
yards  of  35"  fabric  with  or  without  nap,  about  5  packages 
of  8-ounce  cotton  wadding  or  kapok  for  stuffing,  2 
packages  of  2-ounce  bulky  yarn  for  hair,  14  yard  of  1" 
ribbon  for  headband.  Slip  and  panties  require  VA  yards 
35"  fabric  without  nap  and  IVs  yards  of  3"  gathered 
ruffling.  Shoes  require  Vs  yard  of  54"  felt. 
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was  the  best  thing  for  the  hoy,  he  thought 
again.  He'll  find  that  out.  But  I  suppose  he'll 
never  feel  the  same  toward  me. 

Tom  drove  by  St.  Mary's  church.  He  noted 
automatically  that  there  wasn't  a  crack  in  the 
marble  pillars.  He  hadn't  made  a  cent  out  of 
that  contract.  He  had  even  borrowed  to  meet 
the  payroll  once  when  Father  Joyce  was  short 
of  money.  That  was  on  Lucy's  account.  Tom 
himself  had  no  tie  with  Rome.  But,  after  all 
he  had  done  for  her  and  her  church,  they  had 
ganged  up  on  him  when  he  wanted  a  decent 
divorce.  Lucy  left  him.  She  went  back  to  her 
mother's  house  and  agreed  to  a  legal  separa- 
tion, but  she  would  not  free  him.  It  made 
Tom  and  Genevieve  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Until  Genevieve  wouldn't  take  it  any  longer 
and  went  oflF  to  New  York  and  married  an- 
other man. 

When  the  other  woman  was  out  of  Tom's 
reach,  Lucy  would  have  come  back  to  him. 
First  there  were  intimations  of  that  and  then 
envoys  came,  including  Father  Joyce.  For- 
giveness was  offered  Tom  on  a  silver  platter. 
He  refused  it.  Not  because  he  still  wanted 
Genevieve.  Her  appeal  was  gone.  But  he 
would  not  creep  back  to  Lucy.  No  lawyer  and 
no  clergyman  could  make  a  dent  in  his  resolu- 
tion. The  separation  stood. 

Tom  provided  generously  for  his  wife  and 
he  agreed  that  she  could  best  bring  up  little 
Grace.  But  he  wanted  the  custody  of  his 
son  Peter — and  Lucy,  perhaps  because  she 
thought  Peter  would  soften  her  husband  and 
bring  the  family  together  again,  possibly  be- 
cause she  felt  bewildered  by  males  and  un- 
able to  cope  with  their  psychology,  had  relin- 
quished the  boy. 

Lll  that  was  old  scandal  now.  The  juice 
had  long  since  been  squeezed  out  of  it.  Even 
to  Tom  the  memory  was  usually  tasteless, 
neither  hot  nor  cold.  As  he  drove  by  the  hos- 
pital which  he  had  built  and  where  his  wife 
had  died,  he  thought  defensively  that  she  had 
been  given  every  care.  It's  as  good  a  hospital  as 
there  is  in  the  country,  it's  modern  in  every 
respect,  he  assured  himself. 


'The  freeway  swung  down  the  hill  to  avoid  a 
ledge  of  solid  rock  and  came  down  past  the 
corner  where  the  Anchorage  stood.  Bleak  as 
always,  its  entrance  light  dim  and  poor- 
spirited.  A  pine  wreath  hungcrookedly  against 
the  main  door,  which,  as  Tom  knew,  opened 
on  a  lobby  with  thin,  roughly  plastered  walls. 
He  glanced  at  the  building  with  distaste.  Tom 
resented  ever  having  built  the  Anchorage,  for 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  cheap  plumbing  that 
couldn't  have  stood  up  well,  the  electric  wiring 
that  just  got  by  the  inspector.  The  stairs  were 
narrow  and  steep— but  there  hadn't  been 
money  to  do  a  decent  job. 

The  door  opened.  Tom  heard  a  sound  of 
argument  or  denunciation,  with  a  distant 
blare  of  organ  music  making  a  strange  ac- 
companiment. He  rolled  his  window  down 
and  put  his  foot  on  the  brake. 

"And  don't  show  your  face  here  again  " 

The  door  closed  sharply  on  the  angry  voice 
and  the  distant  music.  A  tall  man  carrying  a 
small  zippered  bag  gave  a  pull  to  his  cap  to 
half  cover  his  ears,  as  he  came  down  the  walk 
to  the  street. 

Probably  a  drunk  making  trouble,  thought 
Tom.  But  he  didn't  like  this.  The  Anchorage 
was  supported  in  part  by  charity,  though  the 
drifters  who  stayed  there  were  supposed  to 
pay  a  minimum  for  board  and  lodging.  Tom 
himself  wrote  a  check  to  help  out  the  institu- 
tion every  year  at  Christmastime — he'd  done 
that  just  the  other  day.  It  seemed  to  him 
pretty  poor  business  to  put  anyone  out  in 
weather  that  was  going  to  go  down  to  ten 
below  zero  before  morning. 

As  the  man  came  closer,  Tom  spoke  throu  gh 
the  open  window  of  the  car.  "What  goes  on?" 

"An  eviction,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

He  did  not  sound  drunk.  He  was  well 
spoken  for  a  derelict. 

"Why  did  they  throw  you  out?" 

"A  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  question 
of  good  will  to  men.  I  remarked  that  it  could 
be  expressed  better  than  in  songs  and  prayer- 
ful words.  By  repairing  windows  so  that  the 
wind  would  not  whistle  down  the  backs  of 
rheumatic  old  men,  by  improving  the  sanita- 


tion— in  that  joint  the  plumbing  is  close  to 
pollution  " 

"Is  the  place  as  bad  as  that?" 

"The  ones  that  built  it  should  be  in  jail — or 
themselves  be  condemned  to  live  in  the  An- 
chorage." 

Tom  stiffened  up  for  a  second.  Then  he 
chuckled  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  dollar. 
The  old  bum  had  some  spunk  left  in  him  any- 
way. But  as  the  man  moved  nearer  the  street 
light,  Tom  saw  that  he  wasn't  so  old.  No 
older  than  himself. 


He 


le  said,  "I  can  see  why  you  weren't  pop- 
ular." 

"Yes,  they  resented  my  refusal  to  join  in 
their  jolly  caroling.  I  was  evicted  as  a  bad 
influence  on  their  helpless  tenants." 

"Well,  it's  a  cold  night  to  be  out  on  the 
street.  Know  any  place  where  you  can  go,  or 
are  you  a  stranger  in  the  city?" 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  the  world,"  answered 
the  man,  "as  is  any  man  without  home  or 
family."  He  turned  to  walk  down  the  hill. 

Tom  opened  his  car  door.  "Get  in,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  downtown  and  I'll  buy  you  a 
sandwich.  And  you  won't  have  to  sing  for  it." 

"There  is  no  reason  for  such  kindness,  sir." 

"Maybe  there  is,"  said  Tom.  "You  see,  I 
built  the  Anchorage  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  I  was  the  general  contractor.  I  had  to 
skimp.  There  wasn't  money  enough  to  do  the 
job  right  and  they  couldn't  raise  more  at  the 
time.  I  haven't  been  in  the  place  since.  Get  in 
and  tell  me  about  it.  Come  on,  man,  it's  a 
favor." 

He  would  take  this  fellow  to  some  cafe 
along  the  water  front,  buy  him  a  drink  and  a 
meal  and  get  the  low-down.  The  layout  of  the 
Anchorage  was  perfectly  clear  in  Tom's  mind. 
He  never  forgot  a  job  for  which  he  had  been 
responsible.  The  fault  in  this  one  had  not  been 
in  the  original  plans  but  in  the  way  they  had 
cut  corners.  He  gave  his  pickup  a  side  glance 
and  thought  he  would  give  him  a  little  money 
if  he  needed  it,  enough  to  take  him  through 
the  holidays.  His  clothes  were  certainly  far 
shabbier  than  his  manners. 


"My  name  is  Brewster,"  Tom  said.  "May  I 
ask  yours?" 

"I  am  Nicholas  Mallory." 

"You  talk  like  a  well-educated  man.  Like  a 
professor."  Tom  grinned. 

"I  once  had  some  training  for  the  law,"  said 
Nicholas  Mallory,  "never  completed.  I  pre- 
ferred to  sail  the  seven  seas — though  fre- 
quently now  1  am  limited  to  the  five  Great 
Lakes." 

"A  sailor,  are  you?  Well,  that's  good 
money." 

"I  have  never  been  an  accumulator,"  said 
Mallory. 

"And  you  say  you're  alone  in  the  world?"' 

"Through  fault  of  my  own." 

Probably  ran  out  on  his  Jamily,  thought 
Tom.  That's  the  usual  story  with  these  drifters. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  be  alone,"  he  said|A 
"you  have  to  do  something  about  it."  . 

"To  be  alone  is  the  final  fate  of  all  me"i^" 
said  Mallory.  "I  only  anticipate  it  a  little.  Mr. 
Brewster,  you  can  drop  me  off  anywhere.  You 
must  not  let  this  wretched  incident  delay  you. 
As  for  the  Anchorage,  a  visit  there  would  be 
more  valuable  than  my  opinion  and  would 
quickly  deny  or  corroborate  it.  Any  street 
corner  will  do.  I  am  grateful  for  the  lift  in  this 
fine  vehicle,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  on  your 
way  to  some  pleasurable  engagement." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Tom.  "I  was  only 
going  as  far  as  the  Regal  Hotel.  By  the  way,  I 
built  that  too.  It's  rather  better  than  the 
Anchorage  as  a  construction  job." 

"A  noble  structure  viewed  from  without," 
Mallory  said.  "It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
be  within  it," 

"Well,  come  along  now,"  said  Tom  on  a 
sudden  impulse.  "We'll  have  a  bite  to  eat  and 
a  drink  there." 

"No  thank  you,  sir.  I  would  do  you  no 
credit  as  a  guest." 

"I'm  not  looking  for  credit.  I'm  looking  for 
company.  You  can  wash  up  at  the  hotel  if  you 
like.  Later  on  this  evening  I  have  an  engage- 
ment with  a  young  lady.  But  she  won't  be  free 
for  a  while  yet." 
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Happy,  responsive, 

alert...  that's 


The  Protein  Age 


'Quick  like  a  bunny"  ^ 
baby  takes  to  Swift's  Meats! 


. .  .time  to  trust  Swift. .  .the  meat  specialist! 

This  is  The  Protein  Age— the  warm,  wonderful  year  of  your  baby's  most  rapid  growth. 
The  time  for  the  complete,  high-quality,  body-building  proteins  meats  provide.  It's  the  time 

to  trust  Swift .  .  .  because  only  Swift  specializes  in  meats  and  meat  dishes 
for  your  baby!  Swift's  Meats  are  prepared  two  ways  for  your  baby's  Protein  Age: 

Lean,  nourishing  100%  Meats— 9  varieties.  Delicious  High  Meat  Dinners— 6  varieties. 


the  two  most  trusted 
words  in  meat. 
Our  105th  year. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


NEW  \^  I 

Sol  ^  ^  FRIGIDAIRE 

THE  PULL  N  CLEAN  OVEN! 

Now  in  8  electric  ranges  — 30-incli... as  well  as  40-inch  models 


Model  RCI-39-60  with  French  doors 


Model  RCI-75-60  with  double  Pull  'N  Clean  Ovens 


clean  without  slaving  .  .  .  feel  like  a  queen! 


The  whole  oven  pulls  out  to  clean  .  .  .  pushes  back 
like  a  drawer.  A  dream! 

No  more  backaches  or  bruised  knees.  Now  you 
can  stand  up  and  wipe  off  spills  'n  spatters  from 
the  back,  sides  and  floor  of  the  oven.  Takes  min- 
utes, not  hours!  Here's  the  joy  of  cooking  with- 
out the  slavery  of  cleaning. 


New  clean-easy,  cook-easy  features!  All  knobs 
pull  off  for  wipe-easy,  control  panel  cleaning. 
Radiant  Wall  Spatter-Free  Broiler  Grill.  New  In- 
finite Heat  Controls  on  all  surface  units  let  you 
dial  any  cooking  temperature.  Heat-Minder  Unit 
with  new  '"degree"  settings  makes  any  utensil 
automatic.  Lift-Up,  Stay-Up  Units  won't  warp. 


A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  BUDGET  — MANY  IN  5  RAINBOW  COLORS  OR  WHITE 


RD-38-60.  30"  wide. 
Pull  'N  Clean  Oven 


RCD-39-60.  30"  wide. 
Pull  'N  Clean  Oven 


RD-20-60.  40"  wide. 
Pull  'N  Clean  Oven 


RDD-20-60.  40"  wide. 
Pull  'N  Clean  Oven 


FRIGIDAIRE 

ADVANCED  APPLIANCES 
DESIGNED  WITH 
YOU  IN  MIND! 


Product  of  General  Motors 


^"J^"  Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  ; 


RCD-71-60.  40"  wide. 
2  Pull  'N  Clean  Ovens 


RI-55-60.  40"  wide. 
Pull  'N  Clean  Oven 
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"Your  hospitality  is  that  of  an  aristocrat," 
said  Nicholas  Mallory. 

Tom  laughed  and  felt  pleased  with  himself. 
With  Mallory  too.  "Glad  to  have  you,"  he 
told  him.  "I  was  feeling  a  little  out  of  the 
picture  myself  tonight.  It's  the  first  Christmas 
season  that  my  son  hasn't  been  with  me  for  at 
least  part  of  it.  He  couldn't  make  it  this  year." 

"I  hope  he's  in  good  health,  wherever  he 
may  be." 

"I  don't  know  just  where.  He's  flying  to  the 
I  Orient  very  soon.  My  son  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment foreign  service." 

"An  occupation  to  be  envied.  He'll  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  world." 

"Yes,  it's  working  out  all  right— though  it 
wasn't  what  I  planned  for  him,"  said  Tom, 
almost  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 

Peter  had  belonged  to  Tom.  He  had  kept 
the  big  house,  which  Lucy  did  not  want,  so 
that  Peter  would  have  a  permanent,  unchang- 
ing place  to  call  home.  It  had  never  seemed 
deserted  to  Tom,  even  when  Peter  was  away 
at  school  and  college  and  on  his  first  job,  be- 
cause there  was  always  the  next  return.  Frus- 
trated by  Lucy,  abandoned  by  Genevieve, 
Tom  had  held  women  at  a  distance  for  years, 
concentrating  on  his  work  and  his  son. 

When  other  little  boys  were  playing  with 
toy  cranes  and  trucks,  Peter  had  followed 
Tom- around  on  construction  jobs,  seeing  and 
touching  real  machinery.  He  had  begun  his 
engineering  education  before  he  was  twelve. 
Tom,  of  course,  had  planned  that  it  would  be 
Brewster  and  Son.  But  as  Peter  grew  older  it 
seemed  that  the  big  pieces  of  machinery  had 
only  been  boyhood  toys  after  all.  Peter  did 
not  want  to  build  new  hospitals  and  hotels 
and  schools  in  Frobisher.  He  wanted  to  help 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  world. 

"If  I  get  into  the  foreign  service,"  Peter  said 
to  his  father  when  he  was  eighteen,  "I  won't 
need  an  engineering  degree.  I'd  better  spend 
the  time  on  languages." 

Nicholas  Mallory  asked,  "You  have  no 
other  children?" 

"I've  a  married  daughter,"  said  Tom,  "but 
she  doesn't  live  in  the  city." 

He  thought,  Grace  didnt  really  want  me  to 
come  to  her  house  for  Christmas.  She  felt  it  was 
her  duty  to  ask  me,  that  was  why  she  did.  I've 

I never  really  known  Grace  since  she's  been 
grown  up. 
He  had  known  her  as  a  little  girl,  in  the  way 
a  busy  father  knows  the  pretty  child  around 
the  house  who  goes  to  bed  about  the  time  he 
gets  home  from  work.  But  Grace  had  never 
been  Torh's  job.  He  could  remember  Lucy 
better  than  her  daughter,  but  that  was  natural. 
Suddenly  now  he  remembered  Lucy  visually, 
the  picture  growing  out  of  the  mention  oi 
Grace.  He  saw  Lucy  dressing  a  Christmas  doll 
with  ridiculous  care  and  propping  it  against 
the  low  branches  of  the  tree  in  the  living  room 
so  that  Grace  would  see  it  first  thing.  Grace 
was  vaguer  than  that  doll.  He  had  visited  her 
last  year  for  a  day  or  two  in  her  new,  sophisti- 

icated  house,  which  seemed  half  furnished  to 
Tom,  accustomed  as  he  Wa%  to  heavy  carpets 
and  curtains.  She  had  two  little  girls.  They 
were  very  polite  in  answer  to  Tom's  questions 
and  politely  eager  to  get  away  from  him.  Tom 
had  fitted  them  all  into  his  will  and  he  sent 
i  Grace  a  large  Christmas  check  to  buy  things 
j  for  herself  and  her  family.  But  she  doesn't  keep 
i  me  from  being  alone  in  the  world,  he  thought. 
/  need  Mignon. 

M 

Mgain  he  recalled  his  surprised  delight  when 
he  had  found  that  he  wanted  the  girl.  It  had 
happened  one  night  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  He  had  been  working  too  late  to  go  home 
for  dinner  and  meant  to  eat  at  his  club.  But 
there  was  a  crowd  of  people  there  in  evening 
clothes— someone  was  giving  a  big  party — 
and  so  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Regal  and 

Mthe  floor  show  came  on  while  he  was  being 
served. 

He  wouldn't  have  believed  that  anyone 
could  appeal  to  him  like  that  again.  He  didn't 
believe  it  at  first.  But  when  he  went  back  the 
next  night  and  the  next — when  her  face  and 
voice  hung  in  his  mind  all  day — when  he 
began  to  plan  what  he  could  do  for  her— when 
he  told  her  

"Here  we  are,"  Tom  said  to  Nicholas  Mal- 
lory. He  stopped  the  car  at  the  Regal  Hotel 


and  let  the  doorman  take  it.  Tom  was  enjoy- 
ing this  whim,  yielding  again  to  the  defiant 
desire  to  prove  that  he  could  and  would  do 
what  he  pleased,  no  matter  what  anyone 
might  think.  And  it  would  make  a  good  story 
at  the  club — the  man  thrown  out  of  the 
Anchorage  settled  down  to  a  porterhouse 
steak  at  the  Regal! 

In  The  Golden  Rule,  Sara  Miles  at  last 
turned  off  the  lights  in  her  office.  It  was  long 
after  hours,  and  except  for  a  couple  of  roam- 
ing watchmen  the  store  was  deserted.  She  had 
done  a  good  job  in  the  hard  holiday  season. 
Everyone  said  that  the  windows  of  the  store 


had  never  been  so  beautiful.  Day  after  to- 
morrow the  displays  must  be  completely 
changed.  Clothes  for  the  South  and  beach 
tableaux  would  replace  the  Christmas  scenes. 
The  sketches  and  memoranda  for  these  were 
all  ready.  She  had  stayed  here  tonight  to  finish 
them.  Now  she  closed  the  office  door,  whose 
lettering  said  that  Sara  Miles  was  Display 
Manager — and  the  excitement  of  work  fell 
away.  Suddenly,  almost  indecently,  her  lone- 
liness seemed  exposed.  Everyone  she  worked 
with  had  gone  to  wife  or  husband,  to  children 
or  friends,  or  to  parties.  She  had  been  invited 
to  some  of  the  homes  and  the  parties  but  she 
had  begged  off,  and  made  work  the  excuse  for 


escaping  company.  And  so  here  she  was  on 
Christmas  Eve,  among  a  lot  of  dummies. 
Getting  to  be  a  dummy  myself,  thought  Sara, 
and  she  shivered  as  she  went  through  the 
deserted,  shrouded  aisles  toward  the  auto- 
matic elevator. 

But  it's  better  this  way,  she  thought  grimly. 
//  Peter  didn't  want  me  enough,  it  would  never 
have  been  any  good.  It  wasn't  only  his  pride, 
not  just  the  lack  of  money.  There  was  some- 
thing else.  He  wasn't  sure  about  marrying  me. 
I  think,  deep  in  his  heart,  he  was  afraid  of  it.  I 
wouldn't  want  a  man  like  that.  Except  that  I 
believe  I  could  have  changed  that,  once  he  got 
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Simple  bright  color  scheme,  new  window  seat  make  Fruscrs'  dining  room  seem  even  larger  Jor  entertaining  and  family  activities. 


cliruna  i^oom 


By  CYNTHIA  McADOO  WHEATLAND 

Interior  Decoration  Editor 


Ir 


Daughter  Bonnie 
makes  tree 
decorations  from 
emptied  eggshells. 
These  can  be  dyed  on  the 
outside  or  left  white; 
inside  has  painted  background, 
bed  of  cotton  for  tiny  figures. 


HOW  jflW 

AMERICA 

LIVES  ■ 


Ln  Doris  and  "Doctor  Jim"  Eraser's  house  high  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  the  dining  room  is  the  center  for  most  family  activities. 
Here,  in  this  large,  sunny  room  with  magnificent  view  through  window 
bay,  the  family  gathers  for  meals,  to  listen  to  music,  to  do  homework. 
Dinners  and  card  parties  are  held  here,  extra  tables  used  for  guest  over- 
flow. Being  a  large  and  hospitable  family,  they  made  long,  hard  use  of 
their  dining-room  furniture,  which  needed  replacing. 

Doris  chose  an  Early  American  maple  set  with  six  captain's  chairs 
($343.00)  and  decided  on  a  red,  white  and  blue  color  scheme  to  comple- 
ment pine  paneling.  With  two  babies  newly  adopted  into  the  family,  a 
tile  floor  in  glowing  red  was  substituted  for  worn  carpet— cost  of  the 
flooring  was  $81.13.  A  secondhand  chest  was  painted  white,  given  new 
hardware  and  topped  by  an  old  cabinet  papered  to  match  new  walls. 
Chest  was  $20.00;  cabinet,  $10.00;  total  wallpaper  came  to  $20.40. 
Other  storage  pieces  (server,  chest)  from  their  old  set  of  furniture  were 
painted  white,  as  were  several  chairs  for  extra  seating. 

Roll-up  slat  blinds  give  welcome  shade  from  brilliant  morning  sun, 
unobstructed  view  of  mountains  in  afternoon.  Underneath,  built-in  seat 
makes  most  of  the  big  bay  window  for  comfortable  music  listening,  read- 
ing, visiting,  or  provides  comfortable  extra  seating  for  bufl'et  dinners. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN/ 


PRIZE  RECIPES 


Festive  dishes  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 

TURKEY-APPLE  BAKE   •    BAKED  POTATO  SURPRISE   •    FRENCH  ROLL-UPS 


To  make  holiday  eating  truly  memorable,  every  meal  should 
(and  can)  be  something  rather  special.  These  unusual  prize-winning 
dishes  are  deceptively  simple,  because  Heinz  chefs  have  done  the 
time-taking  part,  leaving  the  important  embellishments  to  you  .  .  . 
Leftover  turkey  never  assumed  a  more  delicious  guise  than  our  Turkey- 
Apple  Bake,  rich  with  the  creamy  goodness  of  Heinz  Condensed 
Cream  of  Chicken  Soup  .  .  .  Hearty  old-fashioned  Heinz  Chicken  Stew 
lifts  the  lowly  potato  to  new  flavor  heights  in  Baked  Potato  Surprise. 
And  French  RoU-Ups,  generously  blessed  with  cheese  and  thick,  spicy 
Heinz  Ketchup,  add  a  nice  festive  touch  to  any  soup-and-salad 
luncheon  or  supper. 


V 


TURKEY-APPLE  BAKE 

from  Miss  Joan  M.  Ward,  Cleburne,  Texas 

Heat  oven  to  425°F.  Saute  }i  cup  chopped  onion  in  2  Tbs.  butter 
or  margarine  until  tender.  Combine  with  2  cans  {lOH  oz.)  Heinz 
Condensed  Cream  of  Chicken  or  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup, 
undiluted,  H  tsp.  ground  nutmeg,  2  cups  cubed,  cooked  turkey  or 
chicken,  2  cups  cubed,  cored  unpared  apples,  H  cup  raisins.  Turn 
into  2-qt.  baking  dish.  Prepare  pastry,  using  1  cup  flour.  Roll  to 
}^-incb  thickness.  Cut  to  fit  baking  dish,  making  decorative  slits 
for  steam.  Lay  pastry  over  turkey  mixture  and  fit  to  dish.  Seal 
with  tines  of  fork.  Bake  30  niin.  (Makes  6  servings.) 


BAKED 
POTATO  SURPRISE 

from  Mrs.  Elmer  Belsley 
Morton,  Illinois 

Heat  oven  to  350°F.  Cut  2 
medium  baked  potatoes  in  half 
lengthwise.  Scoop  out  the  po- 
tatoes. Masb;  season.  Fill  potato 
shells  with  1  can  (15J^  oz.)  Heinz 
Chicken  Stew  with  Dumplings  or 
Heinz  Beef  Stew  (two  of  many 
delectable  ready-to-serve  Hein/ 
Minute  Meals) .  Top  with  potatoes 
and  sprinkle  with  H  cup  grated 
process  American  cheese.  Bake 
30  niin.  (Makes  4  servings.) 


For  a  busy-day  supper  dish  good  enough  for  guests,  try  Celery 
and  Oyster  Stew.  In  saucepan,  saute  1  cup  oysters  and  liquid  in  2  Tbs. 
butter  or  margarine  until  edges  begin  to  curl.  Add  1  can  (lOH  oz.) 
Heinz  Condensed  Cream  of  Celery  Soup  diluted  with  an  equal  amount 
of  milk,  14  tsp.  salt,  M  tsp.  paprika,  1  tsp.  zestful,  flavor-boostin'  Heinz 
Worcestershire  Sauce.  Heat.  (Makes  3-4  servings.) 

Chili  Tom  Carne  is  a  satisfying  treat  that's  a  cinch  for  the  young- 
sters to  lix:  Combine  one  15J4-OZ.  can  tempting,  perfectly  spiced 
Heinz  Chili  Con  Carne  with  a  lOM-oz.  can  Heinz  Condensed  Tomato 
Soup  and  serve  piping  hot. 


FRENCH  ROLL-UPS 

from  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Damon 
Paris  Hill,  Maine 

Remove  crusts  from  1  lb.  loaf 
unsliced  day-old  bread.  Slice 
lengthwise  into  6-8  slices.  Blend 
together  2  eggs,  2  Tbs.  Heinz 
Ketchup,  2  Tbs.  water,  H  tsp. 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper.  Dip  bread 
into  mixture.  Brown  on  both 
sides  in  lightly  greased  skillet. 
Spread  each  slice  with  cheese 
spread  and  Heinz  Ketchup.  Roll 
jelly-roll  fashion.  Secure  with 
toothpicks.  Roll  in  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese.  Bake  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet  in  a  475°F. 
oven  5  minutes.  Serve  with  soup 
or  salad.  (Makes  6-8  rolls.) 


The  sign  of  good  eating 


No  other  Ketchup 
tastes  like  Heinz! 


$100  for  Recipes.  Send  us  your  recipe  using  any  Heinz  product.  If 
we  use  it  in  our  advertising,  we'll  pay  you  $100.  All  recipes  become 
the  property  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and  none  can  be  returned.  In  case  of 
duplicate  recipes,  naturally  only  the  first  one  received  will  be  con- 
sidered. H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Box  28,  D-LHJ-129,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa 
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away  from  his  father,  once  Peter  was  really 
happy. 

Did  he  think  I  would  beg  him  to  marry  me  ? 
After  he  suggested  that  perhaps  we  should  wait. 
I'd  waited  long  enough  and  I  told  him  so.  An- 
other endless,  uncertain  year  and  then  maybe 
the  same  thing  over  again.  Better  to  cut  it  ojf. 
But  if  he'd  wanted  me  enough,  he  wouldn't  have 
let  me  do  it.  He  would  have  come  back. 

I'm  all  right,  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  It's 
something  to  be  display  manager  of  The  Golden 
Rule  at  twenty-six.  And  I  own  two  hundred 
shares  of  steel  stock.  If  I  want  to  I  can  take  a 
winter  vacation,  go  on  a  cruise,  buy  myself 
some  of  those  clothes  we'll  be  showing  in  the 
windows  next  week  and  have  an  adventure. 
Meet  other  men.  There's  no  man  in  Frobisher 
who  doesn't  seem  stupid  after  Peter.  Maybe  if 
I  took  a  cruise  and  went  into  some  foreign 
hotel,  I  might  run  into  Peter.  And  wouldn't  he 
be  surprised  ?  Or  has  he  forgotten  ? 

It  was  bitterly  cold  outside  the  store,  but 
the  night  was  clear.  Sara  looked  up  at  the 
sky,  thinking  that  it  was  beautifully  decorated 
for  Christmas  with  all  those  stars.  She  remem- 
bered how  it  used  to  be  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Peter  would  get  away  from  his  father's  house 
as  early  as  he  could — he  didn't  like  to  leave 
his  father  alone  all  evening.  Peter  was  always 
kind  like  that.  But  sooner  or  later  he  would 
call  for  her.  Sometimes  they  would  go  dancing 
or  join  their  friends  at  a  party,  but  it  was 
always  more  fun  when  they  got  away  by  them- 
selves. Christmas  Eve  was  always  a  special 
time  for  them.  That  was  when  they  gave  each 
other  presents. 

Peter  used  to  say,  "My  mother  told  me  that 
on  Christmas  Eve  people  do  things  because 
they  can't  help  themselves.  Like  the  shepherds 
and  the  wise  men.  Here  is  a  little  frankincense 
and  myrrh  for  you." 

Where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  Peter  to- 
night ?  And  who  is  with  him  ?  wondered  Sara 
with  a  stroke  of  pain.  She  flung  herself  back 
into  cynicism.  Perhaps  he's  giving  myrrh  to  a 
little  sloe-eyed  beauty.  He  didn't  really  care. 
Or  he  would  have  come  back,  no  matter  what  I 
said  to  him.  I  was  furious.  I  had  a  right  to  be 
when,  after  that  talk  with  his  father,  Peter  told 
me  that  he'd  hoped  to  ask  me  to  go  with  him  to 
Syria  but  that  it  might  be  better  to  wait  

/  said,  ''Maybe  we're  fooling  ourselves,  Pete. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  want  to  promise  to  wait. 
Why  should  I?" 

"So  I  can  make  you  happy  for  the  rest  of 
your  life."  That's  what  he  said. 

And  I  said  to  him,  "I  don't  know  whether  you 
could  or  not." 

''Have  you  begun  to  doubt  it  ?"  He  sounded 
queer,  as  if  he  himself  weren't  sure.  And  I  wanted 
him  to  be  sure.  He  said  that  he  took  marriage 
very  seriously.  Did  he  think  I  didn't  take  it 
more  seriously  than  he  possibly  could?  Sara 
asked  herself  fiercely.  /  would  rather  die  an  old 
maid  than  marry  and  have  a  child  who  could 
see,  as  I  did,  that  her  parents  didn't  want  to 
live  together. 

She  left  the  store  by  a  side  entrance  and 
walked  around  to  the  front,  gazing  again  at 
'the  windows.  Their  charm  had  gone  flat.  She 
had  delighted  in  basing  them  on  the  ballad  of 
The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas.  There  was  the 
partridge  in  the  pear  tree,  and  there  were  the 
nine  ladies  dancing.  "On  the  first  day  of 

Christmas  my  true  love  sent  to  me  "  When  I 

get  home  I'll  have  a  drink,  thought  Sara.  No,  I 
don't  want  to  drink  alone,  it's  so  sodden.  I'll 
stop  at  the  Regal  and  have  one  in  the  Azalea 
Room.  There  will  be  people  to  look  at,  and 
music.  Why  shouldn't  I?  I  can  go  anywhere  and 
take  care  of  myself.  That  is  what  is  so  dreadful, 
echoed  her  thought.  Just  to  take  care  of  your- 
self 

The  powder  room  in  the  Regal  Hotel  was 
empty  when  Sara  went  in.  She  sat  down  at 
one  of  the  dressing  tables,  readjusted  the 
bandeau  of  white  fur  on  her  dark  hair,  and 
made  up  her  lips.  There  was  no  reason  to  do 
it.  She  was  only  going  through  familiar  mo- 
tions, and  she  knew  it.  When  she  used  to  come 
here  to  dance,  when  Peter  might  be  critical — 
or  especially  admiring — it  was  different.  She 
took  off  the  fine  fur  coat  which  at  last  she 
could  afford.  Her  black  wool  dress  was  a 
rrioody  one.  This  morning  it  had  spelled  busi- 
nesslike severity,  but  as  she  moved  the  jeweled 


clips  so  that  more  of  her  lovely  neck  showed, 
it  became  a  dress  for  a  good  time — chic, 
provocative. 

In  the  mirror  before  her  she  saw  that  an- 
other girl  was  coming  into  the  room.  She  was 
wearing  a  silver-cloth  evening  gown,  extrava- 
gantly tight  around  her  hips.  She's  one  of  the 
entertainers,  thought  Sara.  And  a  very  pretty 
one.  even  without  her  professional  smile,  even 
slouched  down  like  that.  For  the  girl  had  re- 
laxed on  a  divan  and  pulled  out  a  cigarette. 

"Quiet  here  tonight,"  said  Sara. 

"I'll  say  so." 

"Of  course  on  Christmas  Eve  people  want 
to  be  home." 

"Maybe  in  this  burg.  Not  in  New  York." 

"Is  that  where  you  come  from?" 

"I  was  there  just  this  time  last  year,"  said 
the  girl  and  sighed  yearningly.  Then  she 
seemed  to  worry  about  rudeness,  for  she 
looked  again  at  Sara  and  said,  "Of  course  this 
is  a  very  lovely  city  and  has  very  lovely  peo- 
ple. But  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  with  myself 
if  I  lived  here  all  the  time." 

"Some  people  find  plenty  to  do  in  this 
town,"  said  Sara  idly.  "It  depends  on  your 
kind  of  work,  what  you  want  to  do  with  your 
life,  of  course."  And  she  thought,  Peter  may 
be  in  New  York.  More  likely  Washington  or 
abroad.  He  goes  everywhere.  He  thought  I 
wasn't  good  enough  to  go  along,  that  I  wouldn't 
do  him  credit.  She  asked,  "Are  you  in  the 
floor  show?" 

"Yes.  I'm  the  singer.  I'm  Mignon  Clair." 

It  was  as  if  she  tried  to  put  the  foolish, 
unfamed  name  in  neon  lights.  She  spoke  it 
with  the  glamour  she  wanted  it  to  have. 

"You've  been  here  quite  a  while,  haven't 
you?  I'm  sure  I've  seen  your  picture" 

"It  was  a  month's  engagement.  Until  the 
twenty-seventh." 

"Where  do  you  go  from  here?" 

"I'm  not  exactly  sure.  I  mean  I  haven't 
quite  decided — I  may  not  accept  another  sing- 
ing engagement,  not  right  away.  Maybe  this 
could  be  my  last  one."  She  paused  and  Sara 
would  have  left  it  at  that.  But  the  other  girl 
seemed  in  desperate  need  of  confidence.  She 
couldn't  seem  to  relax.  She  said,  "If  you 
like  your  own  kind  of  work,  it's  hard  to 
imagine  yourself  doing  anything  else.  You 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"I  don't  let  myself  imagine  doing  anything 
but  my  job,"  said  Sara.  "I  should  think  it 
would  be  especially  hard  for  anyone  like  you — 
used  to  traveling  all  over." 

"Of  course  a  home  is  a  very  lovely  thing," 
said  Mignon  Clair. 

She  put  her  problem  so  simply  and  hon- 
estly that  Sara  liked  her.  She  even  liked  this 
preposterous  conversation— which  was  as 
strange  as  being  here  in  the  hotel  powder  room 
on  Christmas  Eve.  It  freed  her  own  thoughts. 

"If  the  people  in  the  home  want  to  be 
there,"  she  said,  "that's  necessary  to  the  love- 
liness." 


A  GIFT 
TO  TREASURE 


"I  guess  that's  right.  You  mentioned  your 
job.  What  do  you  do?" 

"I  work  in  a  store,"  said  Sara,  simplify- 
ing it. 

Mignon  Clair  looked  surprised.  "You  don't 
look  like  that,"  she  said.  "Not  that  there's 
anything  against  working  in  a  store.  I  don't 
mean  that.  But  you  look — well,  what  they  call 
top-drawer.  Aristocratic.  Your  dress  and  ev- 
erything. As  if  you  were  traveling  with  your 
husband  " 

"I'm  not  married." 

"Well,  you  certainly  could  be,"  said  Mignon 
Clair. 

"That's  not  reason  enough,"  said  Sara,  and 
laughed  a  little  bitterly.  Yes,  she  could  be. 
She  could  have  demanded,  begged  him  

"I'll  bet  you're  keeping  some  man  waiting 
right  now,"  said  Mignon  Clair. 

Sara  shook  her  head.  "Not  at  the  moment." 

"Well,  take  it  from  me,  it  won't  be  long 
before  you  do,"  said  Mignon.  "You're  the 
type  they  marry.  I'm  really  not.  I  mean  I 
know  I  could  be  on  Broadway — if  I  had  the 
breaks.  And  the  luckiest  things  do  happen  to 
some  people." 

"Don't  they?" 

"Of  course  the  competition's  awful.  And 
you  have  to  have  money.  For  clothes  and 
things.  Most  girls  I  know  would  jump  at  the 
chance  of  a  lovely  home.  Well,  I'd  better  go 
along  and  see  if  they're  ready  for  me  to  go  on. 
It's  been  nice  talking  to  you." 

"I  enjoyed  it  too,"  said  Sara.  "Good  luck." 

She  waited  until  the  singer  had  gone  and 
then,  bracing  her  pride  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  big  job  and  her  ownership  of  steel  stock 
against  the  fact  of  being  unescorted,  Sara 
went  to  the  door  of  the  Azalea  Room.  The 
headwaiter  recognized  her.  That  made  it 
easier. 

"A  quiet  table,"  she  said.  "I'm  alone." 

He  bowed,  said  it  was  good  to  see  her,  that 
it  was  getting  colder,  and  guided  her  to  a 
small  choice  table.  The  room  was  always 
semidark  and  was  sparsely  occupied  tonight. 
There  were  a  few  middle-aged  couples,  a  very 
merry  party  of  assorted  men  and  women  who 
seemed  to  be  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
an  office  celebration,  two  hotel  dowagers 
swaddled  in  almost  identical  mink  stoles,  a 
fat  man  trying  to  convince  a  thin  man  of 
something  written  on  a  paper  between  them. 
Then  Sara's  survey  of  the  company  stopped 
abruptly,  for  she  saw  Tom  Brewster.  He  was 
at  a  table  not  far  from  her  own  but  not  facing 
her.  She  could  see  the  heavy  but  handsome 
profile  that  hundreds  of  newspaper  pictures 
had  made  so  familiar  to  people  who  lived  in 
Frobisher,  including  herself. 

Instinctively  she  moved  her  chair  a  little  so 
if  he  turned  he  would  not  see  her  face,  and 
then  realized  that  he  wouldn't  know  who  she 
was  anyway.  She  had  never  met  him — well  as 
she  had  known  Peter.  It  was  not  so  strange, 
for  Peter  always  called  for  her  when  they 
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went  out  together— in  the  early  days,  at  the 
sorority  house,  and  later  at  the  various  apart- 
ments where  she  lived  after  she  had  gone  to 
work.  There  were  never  parties  for  young 
people  at  the  Brewster  house.  Only  once  had 
Sara  gone  there,  one  day  when  Peter  had 
forgotten  his  swimming  trunks  and  had  to  go 
home  to  pick  them  up.  It  was  a  summer  after- 
noon. His  father  wasn't  there.  Men  were 
working  around  the  grounds,  and  women  in 
the  house.  The  place  felt  rich  and  sad.  It 
looked  as  if  it  didn't  know  it  was  old-fashioned 
and  gloomy,  Sara  had  thought. 

§he  remembered  that  Peter  had  said  rather 
apologetically,  "It's  a  morgue  now,  but  we 
used  to  have  fun  around  here  when  I  was  just 
a  little  kid." 

She  noticed  Tom  Brewster's  companion.  He 
was  a  handsome  man,  but  dressed  oddly  for 
this  place,  in  that  plaid  wool  shirt.  Strange 
that  Mr.  Brewster  should  be  spending  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  a  hotel  cafe.  Maybe  he  had  sold 
that  big  dreary  house,  now  that  Peter  had 
gone  away.  Peter  never  had  any  home  life — 

that's  why  I  

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  to  the  waiter.  "I 
didn't  realize  you  were  waiting  for  me  to 
order." 

"A  little  supper  for  madam?  A  lobster 
Newburg — very  nice  fresh  lobster  " 

"When  does  the  floor  show  go  on?" 

"Not  long  now — maybe  fifteen  minutes." 

"I'll  have  lobster  Newburg  and  coffee,"  said 
Sara. 

Peter  Brewster  had  planned  to  leave  Wash- 
ington on  Christmas  Eve.  It  would  give  him  a 
day  or  two  to  waste  in  San  Francisco,  but  at 
least  he  would  be  on  the  move.  There  was 
nothing  more  he  could  do  in  the  capital,  for 
the  holidays  had  taken  over  the  city.  His 
friends  in  the  Government  offices  had  all  left 
to  enjoy  themselves,  after  wishing  him  luck 
and  the  merry  Christmas  he  wasn't  going  to 
have.  I 

He  was  restless  and  pricked  by  a  sense  of 
guilt  at  not  going  back  to  Frobisher  to  say 
good-by  to  his  father.  That  was  sentimental- 
ity, he  told  himself.  What  had  they  to  say  to 
each  other?  My  father  is  a  hard  customer, 
Peter  thought.  He  turned  me  down  when  I 
asked  him  for  a  loan  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
that  he  would  never  have  missed.  But  it  wasn't 
the  money.  He  wanted  to  put  a  roadblock  be- 
tween me  and  marrying  Sara.  Maybe  it  was 
just  as  well  for  Sara  that  he  did.  She  wasn't  sure 
I  could  make  her  happy,  she  said  so.  But  she 
would  never  have  had  the  reason  my  mother 
had  to  be  unhappy.  I  never  would  have  looked 
at  another  woman.  It  was  always  Sara  with  me. 
I  can't  seem  to  want  another  girl. 

He'll  be  sitting  alone  in  that  morgue  of  a 
house  tonight,  I  suppose.  I  used  to  hate  to  go 
out  and  leave  him.  He  did  the  best  he  could  for 
me  when  I  was  a  kid.  Lugging  me  around  with 
him  to  his  jobs.  And  he  never  complained.  There 
was  never  a  whimper  out  of  him  when  I  went  off 
to  school  or  went  out  nights  with  Sara.  Of 
course  he  didn't  know  about  Sara  until  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  marry  her. 

Peter  packed  his  briefcase  and  left  the  office 
where  he  had  been  working.  As  he  walked  to- 
ward his  hotel  a  loud-speaker  in  front  of  a 
shop  was  caroling  about  how  still  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  lay.  Peter  listened  cyni- 
cally. He  knew  too  much  about  the  Middle 
East  to  trust  any  stillness  there.  Christmas  is 
a  myth  and  a  sales  talk,  he  thought. 

A  great  lighted  tree,  set  up  in  one  of  the 
circles,  came  into  view,  and  as  Peter  ap- 
proached it  the  colored  glow  brought  back  a 
memory.  He  remembered  the  big  spruce  that 
had  stood  in  the  grounds  at  home  and  had 
always  been  strung  with  such  lights  at  Christ- 
mas when  he  was  a  small  boy.  He  could  recall 
his  mother,  a  red  scarf  over  her  head  so  that 
she  seemed  Christmasy,  too,  standing  with 
Lester  and  saying,  "It's  a  little  thin  up  near 
the  top,  Lester.  Could  you  possibly  put  a  few 
more  red  and  green  ones  up  there?" 

That  was  before  the  divorce,  of  course. 
Though  there  never  was  an  actual  divorce. 
His  mother  wouldn't  have  one,  so  she  took 
Grace,  and  his  father  took  him  and  everyone 
was  miserable.  That's  why  he's  against  mar- 
riage and  wouldn't  help  me  out,  thought  Peter. 
IVhy  did  I  let  him  scare  me  off?  Why  did  I  let 
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Saru  talk  me  out  of  it  ?  Why  did  she  go  sour  on 
the  idea  ?  She  said  she  didn't  want  to  wait — 
neither  did  I.  But  she  said  she  wasn't  sure  we 
would  be  happy.  The  crazy  girl — /  could  have 
made  her  happy. 

I  should  never  have  gone  away  without  her. 
Money  or  not.  I  wonder  what  she's  doing  to- 
night, who's  with  her.  We  used  to  have  grand 
times  over  Christmas — that's  why  I  didn't  want 
to  go  back  even  to  say  good-by  to  my  father.  I 
didn't  want  to  be  in  that  town  without  Sara. 
She  said  .^he  was  through  with  me.  But  I  should 
have  gone — /  should  go  

He  had  paused  by  the  tree,  staring  up  at  it. 
An  early  star  in  the  darkening  sky  behind  it 
seemed  to  be  caught  in  the  branches.  Old 
legends,  but  how  they  lasted— Peter  remem- 
bered his  mother  telling  him  about  the  star 
that  the  wise  men  followed.  And  she  believed 
every  word  of  it,  he  thought.  She  made  me  be- 
lieve it.  She  used  to  say  that  on  Christmas  Eve 
strange  things  happened — that  people  did  what 
they  must,  not  what  they  intended.  I  told  Sara 
about  that— we  had  a  joke.  Not  really  a  joke. 

He  said  to  himself,  /  must  go.  See  her  again. 
I  must  go  to  Sara  tonight.  I'll  catch  a  plane  and 
be  there  in  four  or  five  hours.  And  when  I  get 
to  Frohisher,  I'll  go  first  to  her,  tell  her  that 
we've  been  wrong,  that  I  was  wrong,  that  we've 
lost  a  year  of  happiness  that  I  have  to  make  up 
to  her. 

In  the  Azalea  Room  the  dim  lights  grew 
fainter  and  then  a  bright  ray  spread  over  one 
end  of  the  dance  floor.  A  man  in  an  Kast 
Indian  costume  appeared  and  did  a  juggling 
act.  No  one  paid  him  much  attention.  A  ver- 
sion of  rock-and-roll  by  a  girl  and  boy  with 
matching  clothes  and  haircuts  followed.  It 
needed  a  larger  and  younger  audience.  And 
then  Mignon  Clair,  wearing  a  radiant  smile 
and  an  effect  of  being  the  star  of  the  evening, 
came  to  the  microphone. 

She  was  much  prcllicr  in  the  bright  light 
than  she  had  seemed  in  the  ladies'  room.  The 
tarnish  on  her  silver-cloth  dress  and  the  worn 
spots  in  her  slippers  did  not  show.  She  had  a 
light,  caressing  voice,  but  during  the  first  song 
Sara  thought.  Poor  thing,  she  had  better  settle 
for  that  lovely  home.  Broadway  isn't  for  her. 

Mignon  drifted  out  and  came  back,  pre- 
tending that  there  was  applause  enough  for  an 
encore.  Tom  Brewster  and  his  companion 
were  clapping  almost  violently,  and  Sara 
helped.  Mignon  sang  again,  and  this  time  she 
seemed  determined  to  charm  the  scanty 
crowd.  It  was  a  wistful  little  I  rench  song,  and 
she  offered  it  delicately,  personally.  The  fat 
man  slopped  arguing  for  a  moment  and 
listened.  Sara  neglected  her  lobster,  thinking 
that  the  girl  had  something  after  all,  a  genuine 
charm,  an  appeal. 

Then  Mignon  sang  a  Christmas  ballad,  and 
everyone  remembered  the  melody  more  or 
less,  and  applauded  for  more  reminiscent 
music.  It  was  a  small  triumph,  and  with  ap- 
proval the  girl  grew  lovelier.  At  last  she  flung 
them  a  kiss  and  disappeared. 

Sara  poured  herself  more  coffee,  wishing 
that  she  could  tell  the  girl  that  she  thought 
she  was  very  good.  /  might  write  her  a  note 
and  leave  it  at  the  desk,  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self as  Mignon  reappeared.  Sara  almost 
poured  the  coflee  on  the  tablecloth,  for  Tom 
Brewster  rose  from  his  table  as  Mignon  ap- 
proached it.  He  rose  possessively.  He  claimed 
Mignon  by  his  look  and  touch.  There  was 
nothing  casual  about  their  meeting.  It  wasn't 
the  first  time.  So  he's  the  one,  thought  Sara  in 
astonishment.  That's  the  lovely-home  pro- 
vider and  I  know  what  the  lovely  home  is  like. 
Tom  Brewster  is  old  enough  to  he  her  father — 
she  knows  that  and  she  doesn't  want  him,  that 
is  obvious.  She  is  up  against  it,  I  suppose — 
broke,  hasn't  another  engagement  in  sight.  It's 
too  bad — he  shouldn't  take  advantage  of  a  girl 
like  that —  he's  a  ruthless  old  

Mignon  had  seen  Sara.  She  waved.  Then 
she  said  something  to  Tom  Brewster  and  now 
she  came  over  to  Sara's  table. 

"Hello  again,"  she  said. 

"You  were  awfully  good,"  said  Sara. 
"You've  really  got  what  it  takes." 

"Oh,  1  wasn't  very  good.  1  guess  I'm  sort  of 
nervous  tonight.  Arc  you  really  here  by 
yourself?" 

"Yes."  Sara  laughed.  "There  could  be 
worse  things." 


"Won't  you  come  over  to  our  table?  This 
friend  of  mine  has  ordered  some  champagne. 
1  don't  usually  drink  anything,  but  it's  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Please  come— it's  just  my  friend  and 
a  man  with  him  " 

"Oh,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Sara. 

"I  wish  you  would.  It  would  be  so  much 
nicer  for  me  " 

She  was  almost  pleading.  Sara  realized  that 
Mignon  did  not  want  to  be  alone  with  Tom 
Brewster  and  his  companion.  And  Sara  was 
tempted  to  join  them.  She  could  find  out 
where  Peter  was  tonight. 

She  motioned  to  the  waiter  to  bring  her 
plate  and  coffee  cup  to  the  other  table  and 
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went  with  Mignon.  The  two  men  rose  and 
Mignon  said  vaguely,  "I  want  you  to  meet  a 
friend  of  mine,"  for  she  didn't  know  Sara's 
name.  Tom  Brewster  scanned  her  shrewdly, 
seemed  to  approve,  and  Sara  sat  down  as  far 
from  him  as  possible,  beside  the  man  in  the 
flannel  shirt. 

To  him  she  said,  under  the  blare  of  the 
orchestra,  "My  name  is  Sara  Miles." 

"I  am  honored.  I  am  Nicholas  Mallory." 

"That's  a  magic  name  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Do  you  happen  to  be  St.  Nicholas?" 

"Merely  his  namesake,"  said  Mallory.  His 
manner  made  Sara  curious  about  him.  But  it 
didn't  matter  who  he  was.  This  whole  eve- 


ning was  a  fantasy.  How  on  earth  did  I  get 
here  with  these  people  ?  she  asked  herself. 

"I  was  telling  Mignon  how  much  I  liked 
her  singing." 

"Yes,  this  girl  has  a  sweet  voice,"  said  Tom 
Brewster  fondly,  as  if  the  singing  were  of  no 
importance. 

"Better  than  that,"  Sara  said.  "I  think  it 
will  be  heard  in  famous  places." 

"Honestly,  do  you  think  so?"  Mignon 
spoke  as  if  she  were  hungering  for  praise  and 
assurance. 

"Yes,  I  do.  You've  something  very  special- 
to  offer." 
"Oh,  I  hope  so!" 
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Tom  Brewster  said,  "There  are  better  things 
to  do  than  singing  in  night  clubs." 

"You  don't  know  what  it's  like  in  New 
York.  What  it  can  be,"  said  Mignon. 

"Of  course  you'll  be  going  back  there," 
Sara  said,  deliberately  adding  another  bit  of 
fuel  to  the  blaze  of  uncertainty  and  dissension 
she  had  started.  If  she  could  make  Tom  Brew- 
ster unhappy,  it  would  be  a  proper  revenge. 

Brewster  put  his  possessive  hand  on 
Mignon's.  He  said,  "What  this  girl  needs  is  a 
home  and  someone  to  look  after  her." 

Mignon  drew  her  hand  away.  The  gesture 
and  her  look  of  helpless  distaste  were  enough 
to  tell  the  story.  Tom  Brewster  reddened  and 


frowned  and  Sara  said  to  Mallory  with  a 
laugh,  "You  see  that  Mignon  wants  a  career 
for  Christmas,  St.  Nicholas.  Don't  you  think 
she  should  get  it?" 

"I  am  a  very  inadequate  St.  Nicholas,"  said 
Mallory.  "I  only  wish  it  were  within  my  power 
to  give  each  person  at  this  table  a  well- 
deserved  gift.  To  my  generous  host,  the  power 
to  construct  even  nobler  buildings.  To  this 
talented  young  lady,  her  opportunity  to  de- 
light the  public.  I  am  unaware  of  what  you 
most  desire  '* 

"I'm  afraid  it  isn't  in  your  pack,"  said  Sara. 

"There  are  many  legends  about  the  saint 
for  whom  I  was  named.  I  used  to  read  them  in 


a  large  green  book,  called  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
which  was  owned  by  the  cook  in  my  father's 

house  " 

They  all  watched  him  with  curiosity  and  he 
went  on :  "I  used  to  go  up  the  back  stairway  to 
her  room  and  read  with  interest  about  the 
tortures  inflicted  on  these  notables,  and  the 
miracles  they  performed.  I  admired  St. 
Nicholas  greatly,  for  he  was  a  generous  and 
romantic  individual.  When  a  girl  had  no  dowry 
and  for  that  reason  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
forced  into  a  loveless  sacrifice  of  her  body, 
St.  Nicholas  would  toss  a  bag  of  gold  through 
the  window  of  the  girl's  home  and  she  would 
find  it  on  the  hearth." 


and  Hearty 


By  LIANE  WAITE 


BARBECUEO-BEEF  SANDWICHES 

Lightly  flour  a  3-pound  piece  of  beef  chuck.  Brown  well  in  hot  fat  in  a  Dutch- 
oven-type  utensil.  Set  the  meat  on  a  trivet  in  the  kettle  and  pour  in  2  cups  beef 
bouillon.  Also  add  2  large  onions,  peeled  and  sliced,  1  tablespoon  salt  and  H 
teaspoon  pepper.  Cover  and  cook  3  hours  until  the  meat  is  very  tender.  Make 
sauce  by  mixing  1  cup  chili  sauce,  cup  vinegar,  H  cup  water,  1  tablespoon 
each  chili  powder  and  butter,  }  ^  teaspoon  salt,  H  teaspoon  pepper  and  a  few 
drops  liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Add  a  good  pinch  thyme  and  basil,  '  2  teaspoon 
garlic  juice  and  2  teaspoons  sugar.  Add  the  meat  juices  to  the  sauce.  Heat  and 
thicken  with  a  little  flour-and-water  paste.  Pour  sauce  over  meat;  cool  and  freeze. 
When  ready  to  serve,  thaw,  slice  and  heat  the  meat  in  the  sauce.  Serve  on 
hamburger  buns.  Makes  8  servings. 


PINEAPPLE-LEMON  ANGEL  PIE 

Filling:  Melt  24  large  marshmallows  in  1  cup  pineapple  juice  over  simmering 
water.  Stir  the  hot  syrup  gradually  into  2  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks.  Return  to  the 
heat  and  cook,  stirring  occasionally,  for  5  minutes.  Remove  from  the  heat  and 
chill  thoroughly.  Add  5  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon  and 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped.  Chill  until  thickened.  Pour  into  shell  and  continue 
chilling  until  set.  Garnish  the  top  with  '  2  cup  chilled  crushed  pineapple. 

Shell:  Beat  2  egg  whites  until  foamy.  Add  l/g  teaspoon  each  salt  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Beat  until  the  mixture  forms  soft  peaks.  Gradually  add  cup  sugar. 
Continue  beating  about  10  minutes  until  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Fold  in  3^  tea- 
spoon vanilla.  Spread  meringue  in  a  well-greased  9"  pie  plate — being  sure  not  to  go 
over  the  rim.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F.,  50-55  minutes.  Cool  before  filling. 


BAKED  DEVILED  PORK  CHOPS 

Saute  3  tablespoons  chopped  onion  in  2  tablespoons  butter  until  tender.  Add 
this  along  with  1  cup  boiling  water  to  2  cups  dry  prepared  herb  stuffing  mix. 
Season  with  1 '  2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind  and  2  teaspoons  chili  powder. 
Toss  well  and  fill  pockets  cut  in  6  double  rib  pork  chops.  Saute  the  chops  in  2 
tablespoons  salad  or  olive  oil  until  golden  on  both  sides.  Remove  to  a  shallow 
casserole.  Measure  and  heat  '  3  cup  vinegar,  1 J  2  cups  orange  juice,  3  tablespoons 
each  chopped  onion  and  green  pepper,  and  4  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed. 
Add  1  tablespoon  each  salt  and  chili  powder,  I  teaspoon  each  oregano  and  sugar, 
and  a  few  drops  liquivl  pepper  seasoning.  Pour  half  over  the  chops.  Cover  the 
•casserole  tightly  and  bake  for  1  hour,  or  until  quite  tender,  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.  Turn  the  chops  once  during  the  baking.  Thicken  the  remaining  sauce 
with  a  little  flour-and-water  paste.  Skim  the  pan  juices  and  add  to  the  gravy.  Cool 
and  freeze.  Heat  to  bubbling  before  serving.  Makes  6  servings. 


CHOW-MEIN  CASHEW-NUT  CASSEROLE 

Toss  the  contents  of  a  3-ounce  can  chow-mein  noodles  with  1  tablespoon  soy 
sauce,  1  teaspoon  garlic  powder,  1  tablespoon  melted  butter  and  a  few  drops  liq- 
uid pepper  seasoning.  Set  aside.  Mix  one  lO'  2-ounce  can  condensed  cream-of- 
mushroom  soup,  one  7-ounce  can  tuna,  drained,  14  pound  lightly  salted  cashew 
nuts  and  1  cup  finely  chopped  celery.  Saute  H  cup  chopped  onion  in  a  little  but- 
ter until  golden.  Add  to  the  soup  mixture  along  with  14  cup  water.  Turn  into  a 
shallow  4-cup  casserole.  Top  with  the  noodles.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F., 
about  45  minutes.  Makes  4  servings. 


PORK-AND-VEAL  CASSEROLE 

Cut  1  pound  each  pork  and  veal  into  1 "  cubes.  Dredge  with  seasoned  flour  and 
brown  in  a  little  butter.  Remove.  Brown  pound  coarsely  chopped  onions  in 
the  remaining  drippings.  Add  one  103/2-ounce  can  beef  bouillon,  I  cup  chopped 
celery  and  '  2  cup  water.  Stir  well.  Season  with  1  tablespoon  soy  sauce,  H  tea- 
spoon ginger  and  a  generous  H  teaspoon  dry  grated  lemon  peel.  Pour  over  meat. 
Heat  for  a  few  minutes.  Cool  and  freeze.  When  ready  to  serve,  thaw.  Cook  M 
pound  egg  noodles  according  to  package  directions.  Drain.  Place  meat  in  the 
center  of  a  6-cup  casserole  and  the  noodles  around  the  edge.  Cover  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  30  minutes.  Makes  4  servings. 


Do's  and  Don'ts 
of  High-Altitude 
Cooking 


Cake  Baking.  Cakes  become  higher  and 
drier  as  the  altitude  increases.  When  us- 
ing sea-level  recipes,  cut  down  the  baking 
powder  and  sugar,  increase  the  liquid  and 
baking  temperature — slightly.  Store 
mixes  in  airtight  tins  to  keep  them  moist. 


COOKING  VEGETABLES.  The  higher  you 
go,  the  longer  vegetables  will  need  to  be 
simmered  in  water  to  become  tender. 
Using  a  pressure  saucepan  will  help. 


CANDY  AND  JELLY  MAKING.  Recipes  Us- 
ing thermometer  readings  are  fine  at  sea 
level — but  the  temperatures  at  which 
soft  ball,  hard  ball,  soft  crack  and  hard 
crack  form  decrease  as  the  altitude  in- 
creases. Use  the  cold-water  test  for  candy 
and  the  "sheet  test"  for  jelly. 


Yeast  breads.  At  high  altitudes  wonder- 
ful, light  and  delicious  hot  breads  can  be 
made  and  on  the  table  in  two  hours. 
Watch  the  rising  time — it  is  very  short. 


"What  a  guy,"  said  Mignon  dreamily.  She 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  way  Tom  Brewster 
looked  at  her.  His  expression  was  pathetic, 
but  Sara  refused  to  let  herself  pity  him. 

"And  when  a  man  didn't  think  he  could 
marry  a  girl  because  he  had  no  money,"  she 
asked  Mallory,  "what  did  St.  Nicholas  do  for 
him?  Toss  him  a  bag  of  gold  too?" 

"He  was  a  very  powerful  saint,  Miss  Miles," 
said  Mallory.  "It  is  not  inconceivable  that  he 
may  have  done  so,  on  occasion." 

Tom  Brewster  had  heard  Sara's  name.  He 
turned  his  glance  from  Mignon  to  the  other 
girl  with  sudden  question.  She  met  his  eyes 
steadily  and  with  defiance. 

He  leaned  toward  her.  "Miss  Miles,  Miss 
Sara  Miles?" 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name,  Mr.  Brewster." 

"I  think  I've  heard  my  son  speak  of  you." 

"Possibly." 

"You  " 

But  Sara  stood  up  and  left  a  bill  for  the 

waiter  beside  her  place.  She  said,  "Good  night, 
St.  Nicholas.  Have  fun  in  New  York,  Mignon, 
and  don't  let  anyone  fool  you.  Good-by,  Mr. 
Brewster."  But  she  had  to  find  out.  "Where  is 
Peter  now?"  she  asked  in  a  voice  that  tried 
to  be  careless. 

"Probably  on  his  way  to  the  Far  East." 

"The  Far  East  " 

Tom  Brewster  was  standing  beside  her.  He 
said  something  he  did  not  intend  to  say,  be- 
cause he  was  overcome  by  something  he  did 
not  know  he  felt.  He  said,  "I'm  sorry." 

There  was  a  silence  before  she  answered. 

"It  wasn't  just  because  of  that,"  said  Sara. 

"It  wasn't  you  "  But  she  couldn't  go  on. 

If  she  tried,  tears  would  blind  her  eyes  and 
choke  her  voice.  The  Far  East  

At  the  registration  desk  of  the  Regal,  Peter 
Brewster  had  signed  in.  He  looked  as  frus- 
trated as  he  was.  Sara  was  not  at  home.  He 
didn't  know  where  to  find  her.  But  he  would 
not  go  to  his  father's  house.  He  would  be  too 
bitter,  too  angry  with  the  old  man,  though  it 
was  his  own  fault. 

Peter  walked  across  the  lobby,  deciding 
where  to  go  next.  There  was  the  Azalea  Room 
where  they  had  sometimes  danced.  He  looked 
in  the  door  as  he  passed  and  the  miracle  hap- 
pened. He  had  been  led. 

"I  knew  there  must  be  some  man,"  said 
Mignon,  watching  them  meet. 

Tom  Brewster  said,  "It's  Peter!  It's  my 
son!" 

He  went  toward  them  fearfully,  but  now 
they  had  joy  to  spare. 

When  the  second  floor  show  went  on  there 
was  a  larger  crowd  in  the  Azalea  Room.  The 
strays  from  Christmas  parties  and  other  late 
arrivals  made  a  good  audience  and  Mignon 
was  singing  very  well.  Tom  Brewster  sat  alonte 
at  his  table  and  listened. 

Finally  she  carhe  over  to  speak  him, 
rather  reluctantly.  "Where's  your  Nicholas 
friend?"  she  asked. 

"1  don't  know.  He  disappeared  while  we 
were  so  excited.  Just  took  off." 

"Probably  to  go  down  chimneys,"  said 
Mignon.  "And  the  others  are  gone  too?" 

"They  wanted  to  be  by  themselves.  I  waited 
because  I've  something  to  give  you.  A  Christ- 
mas present." 

"Oh,  you  needn't.  I  don't  think  you  should, 
Tom.  You  see,  I  feel  " 

"I  khow  how  you  feel,"  he  said  and  gave 
her  a  square  jeweler's  box.  She  opened  it  and 
saw  something  glittering  under  a  piece  of 
paper.  She  unfolded  that,  looking  worried. 

And  cried  out,  "Oh,  no,  Tom!  Why,  this  is 
a  thousand  dollars!" 

"That,"  said  Tom  Brewster  with  a  grin,  "is 
what  St.  Nicholas  threw  in  through  the  win- 
dow so  that  a  girl  wouldn't  haye  to  marry  an 
old  man  she  didn't  love." 

"But  I  haven't  done  anything  for  you  " 

"Yes,  you  have.  Merry  Christmas,  child. 
I'll  come  to  see  your  first  show  in  New  York. 
Now  I'm  going  on  home.  Peter  will  be  along 
later.  I'll  light  up  the  tree  for  him." 

He  smiled  at  Mignon,  but  the  girl  he  saw 
in  his  mind  was  Lucy.  She  was  happy  now, 
glad  that  he'd  done  the  right  thing.  He  found 
Lucy  through  the  long  years,  through  all  that 
had  happened.  She  appealed  to  him  again. 

END 
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SOMETHING  TO  DRAW  ON 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  60 


I  think  that  never  once,  after  he  had  been 
paid  and  had  money  in  his  deep  double- 
pocketed  metal-jawed  purse,  did  papa  forget 
his  little  girls'  need  for  something  to  draw  on, 
to  draw  with.  Even  that  first  summer,  when 
he  cut  hay  in  the  sloughs,  cured,  raked  and 
stacked  it  and  built  a  hayrack  for  hauling  it 
away  to  sell,  some  part  of  the  price  it  brought 
he  set  aside  for  paper  and  pencils. 

In  the  second  winter,  papa  made  the  shingles 
for  the  new  frame  house.  A  foot-and-hand- 


operated  shingle  mill  was  constructed  and  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  our  log  house.  As  the 
shingles  came  from  the  knives,  we  little  girls 
caught  them  up,  and  then  drew  pictures  on  all 
but  the  roughest.  When  he  shingled  the  house 
and  Allegra  bravely  climbed  up  to  hand  him 
the  shingles  as  he  needed  them,  he  would 
consider  each  shingle  to  see  which  side  had 
the  better  picture  and  place  that  side  face 
down.  "When  you  are  young  ladies,"  he  said, 
'"this  roof  will  need  reshingling.  Then,  here, 


saved  for  you,  will  be  these  pictures  you  made 
when  you  were  little."  Was  there  some  por- 
tending sadness  in  his  voice,  to  make  me  re- 
member this  after  better  than  half  a  lifetime, 
and  how,  a  decade  later,  the  forest  fires  were 
to  come  and  take  all  the  buildings  on  that 
forsaken  home  place  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  wells  to  say  it  all  had  ever  been?  The 
shingles,  burning,  must  have  curled  up,  bright- 
est red,  then  papery  gray,  the  thousand  child- 
ish pictures  outlined  a  glowing  instant,  for  no 
eye  to  see,  before  some  loosed  to  rise,  twist- 
ing, turning,  to  be  carried  on  the  loud  wind. 

We  children  slept  but  did  not  live  in  the 
new  frame  house  papa  had  built  for  his 


Good  hot  Quaker  Oats  for  breakfast 

—because  you  love  them  so  much! 


Piping  hot  Quaker  Oats  is  the  breakfast  that  gives  your  family  all  that 
wonderful  oatmeal  protein.  Oatmeal  is  unequalled  among  all  leading 
whole-grain  cereals  in  protein,  vitamin  Bj,  food-iron  and  food-energy. 

What  wonderful  benefits  for  your  family  when  you  give  them  creamy- 
delicious  Quaker  Oats  or  Mother's  Oats,  the  same  fine  oatmeal. 


BEST  START  FOR  ANY  DAY: 

a  hug,  a  kiss 
and  a  hot  oatmeal 
breakfast! 


Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's  Oats  are  the  same 


GREAT  IDEA!  Children  especially 
love  variety  .  .  .  tomorrow,  try  sliced  ba- 
nanas on  the  breakfast  oatmeal,  or  spoon 
on  strawberry  preserves.  Delicious! 


seventh  son  and  tenth  child  to  be  born  in 
and,  now,  for  him  to  slowly  die  in.  We  tip- 
toed down  the  stairs  in  the  morning  and  went 
through  the  passageway  into  the  log  house 
where  we  played,  read  and  drew,  knitted  and 
carved,  and  helped  mamma. 

When  the  weather  was  fit,  we  played  out- 
side. In  late  snow,  right  for  modeling,  we  made 
little  Kansas  cemeteries.  Above  tombstones 
gently  shaken  from  old  cocoa  and  baking- 
powder  cans,  we  molded  angels,  kneeling 
lambs,  open  Bibles  and  wing-folded  doves. 
We  walled  these  graveyards  with  ivory  walls 
and  landscaped  them  with  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon—pine-tree tips  Macklin  and  Kennetha 
cut  from  snow-buried  little  trees.  Finished,  we 
wished  for  papa  to  be  well  enough  to  come  to 
the  window  and  admire.  His  impending  death 
was  something  we  put  off  beginning  to  believe 
in,  though  it  was  written  in  the  faces  of  ?^ 
who  came  from  his  room.  • 

Even  while  papa  lived,  we  did  our  best  tJ 
find  or  to  make  our  own  drawing  materials. 
Coming  from  school,  we  would  stop  at 
Papineau's  deserted  mill  and  draw  with 
edgings  in  the  silvery-gray  sawdust  of  the  trail 
and  the  sawdust  pile.  At  home,  we  peeled  logs 
and  with  sharpened  charred  sticks  drew  on  the 
smooth  palest  green  underbark.  Birch  bark, 
surfaced  like  velours,  could  be  etched  with  a 
knitting  needle,  dusted  with  soot,  made  to 
serve  as  paper. 

When  snow  came  we  outlined  with  our 
running  foot  tracks  gigantic  pictures  that 
reached  from  the  cowbam  to  the  house.  Ratz 
and  the  yearling  heifers  frolicked  over  them, 
marring  them,  and  we  did  not  mind,  though 
we  were  grateful  to  see  our  older  brothers 
skirt  them  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
bam.  After  we  had  viewed  them  from  the 
cowbarn  roof  we  were  ready  to  obUterate  them 
ourselves,  and  ran  after  the  calves,  swaying, 
turning,  dipping  our  arms  like  bird  wings.  We 
even  dared  to  shout  and  sing,  though  the  core 
of  our  anxious  sorrow  lay  untouched. 

One  sunny  April  morning  Kenny  and  I 
crawled  in  under  the  ground-touching  branches 
of  a  great  spruce  where  the  snow  had  melted, 
and  with  sticks  drew  in  the  needled  earth.  We 
drew  knights  and  ladies  on  fine  chargers. 
About  the  great  bole  of  the  tree  we  made  a  circle 
that  was  the  road,  and  on  it  put  to  ride  a 
brave  Chaucerian  company ;  and  were  happier, 
drawing,  than  we  had  been  in  a  very  long  time. 
Our  pet  hen.  Old  Froze  Feet,  found  out  our 
hiding  place  and  came  to  scratch  with  her  toe- 
less  little  balled  feet  in  the  needles.  Kenny  took 
her  up  in  her  arms,  brushed  her  cheek  against 
her  rusty  feathers,  and  carried  her  away  to  the 
shelter  of  another  tree,  admonishing  her  ten- 
derly to  nest  elsewhere  and  leave  our  pictures 
be.  Alone  under  the  sighing  needle-dropping 
branches,  I  lay  on  the  damp  earth  beside  our 
road  to  Camelot  and  wept.  The  future,  that 
had  ever  been  a  sea  of  dreams  we  sailed  freely, 
now  lay  in  darkness  beyond  the  Azores  of  our 
father's  dying.  Now  drawing,  like  singing,  had 
come  to  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  waiting 
sorrow  that  was  ours.  I  felt  ashamed  to  have 
been  happy  in  it  for  an  hour. 

Still,  drawing  was  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
life  as  breathing.  Even  mother,  in  her  living 
dread,  sang  at  times,  and  then  her  singing 
brought  us  tears.  We  drew.  We  drew  on  the 
margins  of  the  magazines  papa  had  brought 
out  from  town  in  that  seemingly  long-ago 
time  when  he  was  hale  and  our  provider. 
Carefully  we  turned  the  pages  and  searched 
for  those  wider  margins  that  flanked  the 
poems.  For  Mark  I  found  a  fine  white  near 
half  page  at  the  end  of  a  story  that  was  marred 
by  only  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  fat  cupid  w  ith 
a  dove  on  his  shoulder.  After  a  furtive  attempt 
that  he  sheltered  with  his  hand  from  the  eyes 
of  his  brother  Macklin,  he  looked  up  at  mc 
from  under  dark  lashes  to  ask  wistfully,  "Doll> , 
why  can't  I  draw,  like  everybody  else?" 

Burrus  teased,  "It's  because  you  came  with 
the  circus,  Happy,  and  are  not  really  one  of  us." 

Allegra,  seeing  Mark's  quick  tears,  stooped 
as  she  passed  and  gave  him  a  kiss.  "You  were 
born  on  the  day  the  circus  came  to  Burlington, 
down  in  Kansas,  but  it  did  not  bring  you,"  she 
told  him.  "You  are  ours,  all  right." 

"Then  why  can't  I  draw?"  he  asked  again. 

Kennetha  stopped  whistling,  to  say,  "Why 
can't  Vance  carry  a  tunc?  Some  people  are 
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OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND 
PRICE  OF  VOGUE  PATTERN 
ON  PAGE  119 

Vogue  Design  No.  9891.  "Easy  to 
Make"  two-piece  dress  &  sash; 
10-18  (31  38).  75c.  Version  shown 
requires  1  M  yards  of  35"  lace  with- 
out nap  for  blouse  and  2  yards 
of  50"  fabric  with  nap  for  skirt  and 
'  2  yard  of  39"  fabric  with  or  with- 
out nap  for  sash,  size  14. 


born  not  to  sing.  Some  people  are  born  not  to 
draw.  In  that  circus  papa  took  us  to,  while  you 
were  being  born,  a  horse  slipped  and  fell  and 
a  bareback  rider,  in  pink  tights,  was  thrown 
and  the  horse  behind  stepped  on  her  head, 
crushed  her  skull  in,  pop!" 

"No,"  Allegra  said  with  her  boring  passion 
for  truth.  "She  was  thrown  but  not  killed — 
not  that  day.  It  was  in  another  town,  later,  she 
was  killed.  Papa  read  it  in  the  paper." 

"Nonsense,"  Kenny  said.  "We  saw  her 
thrown,  we  heard  the  pop.  We  saw  the  blood! 
Didn't  we,  Dolly?" 

They  all  looked  to  me.  "I  can't  say"  I  told 
them.  "Now,  when  Kenny  tells  of  it,  I  .see  her 
thrown,  see  the  blood!  But  1  see.  too,  papa 
blowing  on  his  glasses,  putting  them  on, 
looking  up  and  down  the  columns  in  the 
paper,  to  find  the  story  and  read  it  aloud 
to  mamma  and  the  boys.  One  thing  I 
know:  she  was  thrown.  I  can  see  all  the 
people  jumping  to  their  feet  and  crying  out, 
'She's  killed!'" 

"You  see,  you  hear,  you  tell!"  Burrus 
mocked.  "Heap  big  Indian  Dolly  Black- 
Braids!  You  see  so  much,  imagine  so  much, 
you  don't  know  what's  true!" 

"Why  can't  I  draw?"  Mark  sorrowed  softly 
to  himself. 

"When  you're  five 
like  me,  I  expect  you 
can,  Happy,"  Mack- 
lin comforted.  "/ 
can't  whistle  yet!" 

Mark  went  to 
where  ma  sat  nurs- 
ing baby  Lowell, 
leaned  against  the 
lap  no  longer  his,  and 
asked,  "Mamma, 
what  is  a  circus?" 

Burrus  swung  a 
leg  over  the  chair 
that  Mark  had  left, 
took  up  the  pencil 
stub  and  began  to 
draw  a  sharp-eared, 
sharp-hoofed  buck- 
ing bronco. 

Macklin  was  smil- 
ing very  happy  draw- 
ing one  of  his  funny 
mixed-upcreatures— 
a  cow  with  wings. 
When  we  had  laughed 
at  his  drawing,  he 
got  down  from  his 
chair  and  went,  the 
open  magazine  held 
out  before  him,  as 
far  as  the  passage- 
way to  the  frame 

house  where  papa  lay;  stopped,  turned  back 
and  went  nearly  to  mamma;  stopped  again, 
returned  the  closed  magazine  to  the  table. 
Then  he  went  to  kneel  on  the  window  seat 
and  look  out  into  the  dreary  April  woods. 

Even  the  little  ones  knew  that  mother,  for 
<  all  her  ceaseless  loving  care,  all  her  fantasy 
and  grace  in  telling,  all  her  song,  would  never 
see  our  pictures  with  father's  very  different 
wisdom,  judgment,  wonder  and  delight.  Death 
was  about  to  take  from  us  all  our  audience, 
our  critic  and  leading  actor,  and  rob  our  play 
of  its  deepest  meaning  and  enjoyment. 

Before  all  the  frost  was  gone  from  the 
ground,  papa  died  and  was  buried  on  a  canyon 
side  high  above  Battle  Lake.  We  little  girls 
for  a  time  did  not  even  want  to  draw.  We 
doubted  that  anyone,  any  more,  would  think 
to  buy  us  pencils  and  paper.  Mother,  in  her 
numbed  grief,  was  too  deeply  concerned  with 
the  discipline  and  care  of  her  children,  and 
with  the  living  that  somehow  had  to  be  made 
for  the  ten  of  us.  I  doubt  that  we  ever  asked 
her  to  buy  us  anything,  let  alone  such  luxuries. 

But  gradually  we  began  to  draw  again.  We 
smoothed  the  pastelike  mud  in  the  mudholes 
in  the  trail  and  drew  on  it.  Pieces  of  hay  and 
vetch,  out  of  the  wind's  way,  could  be  bent 
and  coaxed  into  pictures.  A  drawing  could  be 
made  with  the  finger  tips,  rubbing  the  pelt  the 
wrong  way,  on  the  dew-wet  back  of  a  cow.  An 
etching  could  be  made  on  the  ground  in  a  fine 
blue-white  line  that  vanished,  under  the  skill- 
ful turning  pressure  of  a  creative  milking 
hand,  while  young  cheek  pressed  to  warm  cow 


flank  and  the  drawing  eye  followed  the  white 
arc  in  its  limning. 

The  big  boys,  Ozro,  Joyce  and  Vance,  were 
away,  working  on  farms,  on  river  drives,  or 
with  logging  or  lumbering  crews.  In  their  let- 
ters were  the  singing  names  of  Ponoka,  Cam- 
rose,  High  River,  Vermilion,  Red  Deer  and 
Medicine  Hat.  Mamma  would  smooth  the 
money  orders  they  sent  and  sigh  that  "such 
children"  should  be  "out  and  away  from 
home,"  doing  dangerous  work,  in  the  company 
of  "rough  and,  many  of  them,  irreligious 
men."  Ozro,  the  eldest,  was  only  twenty,  and 
Vance  but  sixteen. 

Summer  ended.  Burrus,  Allegra,  Kennetha, 
Macklin  and  I  went  to  school.  Sometimes 
little  Mark  went  with  us,  he  was  so  lonely  for 
us  all,  left  at  home  with  only  mother  and 
baby  Lowell. 

Then  tonsillitis  smote  me,  and  for  a  time  I 
stayed  home  too.  "You  wish  you  had  some- 
thing to  draw  on,  don't  you?"  mamma  said  to 
me.  Out  she  went  to  return  with  two  eggs  in 
one  hand  and  a  bouquet  of  hen  feathers  in  the 
other.  "Remember  the  quill  pens  papa  used 
to  make?"  she  asked,  looking  far  off.  through 
and  beyond  the  log  walls  and  into  that 
past  when  papa  was 
with  us.  She  sighed, 
straightened  her 
shoulders,  and  sat 
down  to  unpith, 
shape  and  sharpen 
the  quills  into  pens. 
She  tried  each,  :.s  it 
was  finished,  dip- 
ping it  in  the  bottle 
of  ink  we  were  not 
usually  allowed  to 
touch  because  it  had 
to  be  saved  for  the 
writing  of  letters  to 
the  big  boys  away 
from  home  and  to 
her  people  in  the 
States. 

She  brought  a  fat 
partridge-feather 
pillow  and  put  it, 
then  the  lapboard, 
over  my  knees,  where 
I  reclined  on  the 
window  seat.  Then 
she  slid  letters  from 
their  envelopes,  one 
by  one,  until  she 
found  one  with  no 
writing  on  the  back, 
and  gave  it  to  me — 
loaned  it  to  me, 
rather — to  draw  on. 
All  the  letters  from  the  States  were  saved  and 
read  again  and  again,  at  night,  after  we  chil- 
dren slept  and  she  sat  by  the  fire,  alone. 

It  was  long  since  I  had  had  anything  to  draw 
on  and  1  had  never  before  used  a  quill  pen.  I 
drew  in  miniature,  placing  the  figures  close  to- 
gether, to  save  space  and  to  leave  a  page 
apiece  for  my  sisters  to  draw  on,  when  they 
should  come  home  from  school. 

I  drew  until  I  fell  asleep.  When  the  others 
came,  I  left  it  for  mamma  to  tell  them  about 
the  quills.  She  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  I 
smiled  wanly  back,  proud  and  happy  to  be 
sharing  a  secret  with  her.  "I  want  you  to  learn 
to  write  with  pens,"  she  said. 

"Pens?"  Kenny  cried.  "Who  has  been  here, 
bringing  us  pens?" 

"Wait  and  see,"  said  mother.  While  I  slept 
she  had  brought  in  other  feathers  and  made 
more  pens,  perfecting  her  skill.  She  brought 
her  letter  tablet  and  tore  off  a  sheet  for  each 
of  us,  even  giving  one  to  little  Mark.  When 
she  turned  toward  me,  her  dark  fine-lined 
brows  raised  askingly,  I  shook  my  head.  The 
aching  in  my  throat  had  worsened  with  the 
coming  of  night,  and  1  wanted  only  to  lie  still, 
on  the  window  seat,  and  watch  them  all. 

But  the  quill  pens,  one  by  one,  under  the 
guiding  pressure  of  little  hands  trying  to  make, 
in  Spencerian  flourishes,  swans,  doves  and 
falling  leaves,  gave  up,  crossed  their  little  feet, 
sputtered  and  died.  Again  we  had  nothing  to 
draw  with,  nor  anything  to  draw  on. 

Kenny  and  I  had  begun  to  pray  daily, 
nightly.  Had  not  Mrs.  Heacock  said  in  Sun- 
day school,  "When  you  have  done  all  you  can. 


pray"?  We  did  not  ask  that  drawing  materials 
be  sent  us  immediately,  with  lamp-rubbing 
genie-appearing  suddenness.  "By  Christmas 
will  do  very  nicely,"  I  prompted  Kenny  to  say, 
for  it  was  decided  that  she  would  do  the  actual 
praying  and  I  but  "hold  up  her  hands." 

Then  Burrus  came  from  the  post  office  with 
a  letter  from  the  ladies  of  the  church  in 
Wetaskiwin,  telling  mother  that  they  were 
sending  us  a  barrel  at  Christmastime. 

Kenny  and  I  repaired  to  the  chicken  house, 
to  give  thanks  for  the  barrel  and  to  tell  the 
Almighty  what  we  should  like  it  to  contain. 
After  consultation,  she  prayed,  "Thank  Thee 
for  the  barrel,  which  wert  an  excellent  idea  on 


Thy  part.  We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  to 
find  paper  and  pencils  in  that  barrel.  Thou 
knowest  we  have  need  of  them,  that  we  have 
wanted  them  a  very  long  time  and  it  is  high 
time  something  was  done  about  it." 

I  plucked  at  her  sleeve.  "Oh,  Kenny,  go 
easy,  go  easy,"  I  cautioned. 

She  frowned,  shook  my  hand  off  and  said, 
after  a  sigh  through  her  teeth,  "Lord,  Thou 
knowest.  Thou  knowest,  I  hope.  Amen." 

The  next  mail  and  tote-wagon  day,  Burrus 
took  the  team  and  the  bobsled  and  drove  to 
the  store,  breaking  trail  through  snow  all  the 
way  to  the  East-West  Line,  and  Kenny  and 
Macklin  went  with  him.  The  wait  for  their 


COUNTRIES 

Africa  (Central),  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Borneo,  Brazil,  Bur- 
ma, Canada,  Chile,  England,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Korea, 
Lapland,  Lebanon,  Macao,  Malaya, 
Mexico,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Phil- 
ippines, Puerto  Rico,  Syria,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  Thailand,  United 
States,  X'ietnam,  Western  Germany, 
American  Indians  or  greatest  need. 

Christian  Children's  Fund,  incor- 
porated in  1938,  with  its  317  affil- 
iated orphanage  schools  in  38  coun- 
tries, is  the  largest  Protestant  or- 
phanage organization  in  the  world. 
It  serves  30  million  meals  a  year. 
It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  expe- 
rienced, efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 


UNBU...  beggar 
child  of  mystery 

Nothing  is  known  about  Unbu.  In  India, 
names  have  a  meaning  and  her  name  means 
"love"  but  she  has  never  had  any.  She  was 
found  in  a  small  village  down  on  the  plains  in 
Coonoor,  South  India,  in  the  early  morning, 
with  a  coconut  shell  which  she  used  for  beg- 
ging in  her  hands.  She  was  sobbing  and  no 
one  knew  how  she  came  to  the  village.  She 
had  evidently  been  dropped  there  deliberately 
by  someone  during  the  night,  as  she  had  not 
been  there  the  day  before. 

She  explained  the  long  gash  in  the  side  of 
her  head  by  saying  she  was  torn  by  the  claws 
of  a  dog  which  had  knocked  her  down  to  take 
the  few  scraps  of  food  someone  had  put  in 
her  coconut  shell.  She  shook  her  head  when 
asked  about  her  mother  and  father  and  said 
she  never  had  any. 

She  did  not  know  the  place  she  came  from 
but  said  it  was  big.  She  seemed  to  think  she 
had  always  been  on  the  streets  alone.  She 
had  never  eaten  a  regular  meal,  just  scraps 
put  in  her  shell  or  some  cooked  rice  or  vege- 
table she  bought  for  a  few  annas  (an  anna  is 
worth  about  two  U.  S.  pennies)  when  she  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  given  any.  She  had  never 
been  in  a  house,  she  always  slept  on  the 
streets,  and  her  stomach  always  hurt. 

There  are  thousands  of  little  Unbus  in 
India — hungry,  sick,  homeless  and  friendless. 
CCF  cares  for  as  many  as  funds  permit  in 
CCF  affiliated  orphanages.  In  Calcutta  alone, 
thousands  live  on  the  streets  with  families 
staking  out  bits  of  the  curb.  Here  they  sit, 
sleep,  wash  their  clothing,  cook  their  skimpy 
iTiesses  over  a  fire  made  from  the  shreds  of 
dung  picked  up  from  the  tracks  of  the  skinny 
sacred  wandering  cows. 

Indian  children  can  be  "adopted"  and  ad- 
mitted to  CCF's  12  affiliated  Indian  orphan- 
ages. The  cost  is  the  same  in  India  as  in  all 
countries  listed,  $10.00  a  month. 


For  Information  write:  Dr.  }.  (\il\itt  Clarke 

—  CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.  — 


Richmond  4,  Virginia 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  Q  for 

one  year  in  

(Name  Country) 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 
□  first  month  Please  send  me  the 
child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. I  understand  that  I  can  corre- 
spond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adop- 
tion. 


I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 

help  by  giving  $  

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

NAME  

ADDRESS   

CITY   ZONE.... 

STATE   

Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 
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return  was  long,  but  we  heard  the  bells  at  last, 
and  Allegra  helped  little  Mark  into  his  wraps 
and  they  ran  out.  The  barrel  was  there,  with 
Burrus  and  Kenny  steadying  it,  and  Macklin 
asleep  under  horse  blankets  in  the  sleigh  box. 
Burrus  smiled  in  pride  for  having  managed  to 
get  through.  He  had  got  stuck  twice  and  times 
again  had  avoided  getting  stuck  by  careful 
driving.  Unharnessing,  he  let  the  team  know 
how  hard  his  life  was — for  he  talked  to  horses 
when  alone  with  them  in  a  voice  so  tender  that, 
hearing  it  once  when  hunting  for  eggs  in  the 
next  stall,  I  did  not  recognize  it  as  his.  His  lot 
was  so  bitter  at  that  time  that  he  lived  in 
almost  perpetual  indignation  and  had  a  good 
word  for  only  mother  and  Allegra,  and  occa- 
sionally for  Kenny.  But  that  day  there  was  no 
one  to  hear  him  telling  the  horses,  "At  least, 
I  left  the  barrel  in  the  sleigh  for  them  to  wait 
for  it,  while  1  feed  and  blanket  you." 

We  did  not  wait.  Mother  and  Allegra  to- 
gether tipped  the  barrel  on  its  side,  rolled  it 
■  from  the  sleigh  box,  and  along  the  path  to  the 
door,  and  got  it  in.  Kenny  brought  the  ham- 
mer, and  mother  loosed  the  staples  and  pried 
up  the  lid.  There  were  three  beautifully  dressed, 
china-headed  dolls  for  us  girls.  Mamma 
quickly  rewrapped  these,  admonishing  us  to 
forget  we  had  seen  them  until  Christmas  Eve. 
There  were  Buster  Brown  suits  for  the  little 
boys,  dresses  of  silk  and  of  wool  for  mamma 
and  for  Allegra.  There  were  a  man's  overcoat, 
a  fruitcake,  and  a  five-pound  bag  of  brown 
sugar.  There  was  a  russet  fur  tippet  mother 
tossed  over  Allegra's  head,  and  pronounced 
"lovely"  with  her  fair  hair.  And  there  was  a 
pair  of  elbow-length,  slightly  worn  black  kid 
gloves  that  mamma  drew  on,  hngcr  by  finger, 
her  arms  held  out  in  a  stylish  way,  for  our 
amusement.  Allegra  buttoned  the  five  little 
buttons  at  the  wrists,  then  put  the  tippet 
about  mother's  neck.  And  to  make  the  role 
complete,  mother  held  up  an  imaginary 
parasol  with  one  hand  and  gracefully  swept  up 
an  imaginary  train,  and  paraded  for  us.  We 
watched,  adoring,  seeing  her  at  a  garden  re- 
ception, very  young  and  beautiful,  with  papa 
at  her  side,  splendid  in  his  Prince  Albert, 
tuck-bosomed  shirt  and  satin  cravat. 

It  was  just  then  that  Burrus  had  to  come  in, 
and  see  that  we  had  not  waited  for  him  to 
open  the  barrel.  Beginning  with  mother,  he 
slowly  turned,  gave  us  iiis  most  terrible  look, 
reached  the  gun  from  its  pegs  and  flung  out 
the  door;  and  with  Ratz  bounding  before  him 
made  for  the  timber,  to  waste  three  shots  while 
still  within  hearing  of  the  house.  I  saw  the  tears 
that  he  swiped  away  with  the  back  of  his  mit- 
ten before  he  cleared  his  throat,  raspingly, 
and  spat  into  the  snow. 

It  was  Allegra  who  reached  for  her  coat, 
to  run  after  him,  console  him  and  bring  him 
back;  only  she  would  have  dared.  And  her 
natural  timidity  and  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  others  held  her  where  she  was,  her  hand 
reaching  for  the  coat,  her  eyes  seeking 
mamma's  and  the  two  of  them  sorrowing  that 
such  thoughtlessness  had  been.  Soon  none  of 
us  but  mother,  perhaps,  was  thinking  of  him 
any  longer  as  we  went  back  to  the  unpacking 
of  the  barrel.  Last,  mamma  brought  up  a  roll 
of  wallpaper  and  held  it,  like  a  scroll,  between 
her  two  hands.  "These  log  walls  will  never 
take  it,"  she  said.  "And  the  walls  in  the  frame 
house,  little  better.  Yet  it  was  a  nice  thought, 
to  send  it."  Then  she  saw  Kenny  fighting 
tears,  and  me  almost  as  sad,  and  miracu- 
lously understood  our  disappointment  and 
said  slowly,  rolling  up  the  scroll,  "I  can  cut 
this  up,  make  it  into  books,  bind  it  with  mus- 
lin so  that  it  will  not  tear  too  easily,  and 
you'll  have  drawing  books  for  Christmas." 

In  the  chickenhouse  that  evening,  in  the 
early  dark,  Kenny  prayed,  "We  thank  Thee 
for  the  wallpaper  drawing  books  Thou  maycst 
have  moved  mamma  to  want  to  make  for  us, 
which,  while  they  will  tear  easily  and  take  only 
the  softest  drawing  pencil  which  Thou  surely 

knowest  we  do  not  have  "  She  sighed,  and 

went  on,  "Doubtless  Thou  has  got  grandma's 
Christmas  package  through  customs  by  now 
and  will  let  it  get  to  Wctaskiwin  and  out  on  the 
stage,  to  Battle  Lake,  before  Christmastime. 
And  likely  Thou  wilt  have  seen  to  it  that 
grandma  and  Aunt  Bird  put  into  it  pencils 
aplenty,  and  maybe  some  colors  that  we  have 
been  wanting  so  long  and  asking  Thee  for 


without  ceasing."  She  breathed  again.  "Lord, 
we  do  not  expect  drawing  paper  from  them, 
with  paper  heavy  as  it  is,  and  the  duty  so  high. 
We  will  count  on  the  big  boys  to  bring  us 
some  of  that,  when  Thou  bringest  them  safely 
home,  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas."  She 
stopped  for  air  and  for  a  brief  struggle  with  the 
demon  doubt,  and  prayed  on,  "Strengthen 
Thou  us  in  our  faith,  little  reason  as  we  have 
to  feel  any,  this  day,  and  forgive  us  our  sins." 
She  sighed,  and  added,  "And  some  of  Aunt 
Bird's  pastels,  if  it  be  Thy  will.  Amen." 

Going  toward  the  house,  we  debated  the 
likelihood  of  God's  being  able  to  have  it  put 
into  the  mind  of  Aunt  Bird  to  include  in  the 
Christmas  package  some  of  her  precious 
pastels,  especially  as  the  package  had  been 
mailed  the  first  of  November  and  we  had  only 
just  then  thought  to  have  them  included. 

"Oh,  I  expect  He  can,  if  He  wants  to,"  said 
Kenny. 

"If  He  wants  to?"  I  stopped  on  the  icy  path, 
aghast  that  she  could  doubt  that  God  would 
want  us  to  have  something  to  draw  with. 


BETHLEHEM 
WAS  SMALL 

By  FLORENCE  B.  JACOBS 
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"Well,  maybe  He's  not  ready,  yet,  to  for- 
give our  sins.  Or  maybe  our  sins  are  too  great; 
mine,  anyway.  That  wallpaper  wasn't  in- 
tended for  us  and  you  know  it.  And  just  to 
please  you,  I  half  lied,  thanked  Him  for  mov- 
ing mamma  to  give  it  to  us.  How  do  we  know 
she  didn't  just  think  of  it  herself?  There  was 
nothing  for  us,  nothing  to  draw  on,  in  that 
barrel!  Our  prayer  was  not  answered."  She 
held  her  mittened  fists  rigidly  at  her  sides, 
looking  up  fiercely  into  the  sky. 

I  lifted  the  lantern  and  blew  out  the  flame. 
1  wanted,  just  then,  no  attention  drawn  to  two 
little  girls  alone  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods. 

Mother  said,  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  off 
our  wraps,  "There  was  a  letter  from  the  big 
boys  Burrus  forgot  to  give  me.  One  of  the 
gray  mares  is  lame,  and  they'll  not  be  able  to 
drive  her  this  far,  and  will  not  be  home  for 
Christmas.  And  they  sent  no  money  orders." 

I  was  a  moment  adjusting  to  my  own  dis- 
appointment before  I  thought  to  see  how 
Kenny  was  taking  the  Lord's  ability  to  reach 
backward  as  well  as  forward  in  time  and  to 
anticipate  her  sassiness  and  punish  it.  When 
I  saw  how  she  drooped  and  paled,  my  heart 
ached  for  her.  I  went  to  stand  beside  her,  and 
began  to  rebraid  one  of  her  plaits  that  had 
come  untied.  She  took  courage  and  said, 
"There  is  still  grandma's  package." 

That  week  before  Christmas  brought  us 
more  visitors  than  we  had  had  in  a  very  long 
time.  A  neighbor  from  down  on  the  lake  rode 


in  on  their  little  spotted  pony,  bringing  mother 
a  pat  of  pale  gold  butter. 

"Children,  come  see!"  Mamma  almost 
wept.  "Butter  from  a  mold!" 

"You  wait!"  our  neighbor  said,  and  from 
her  ample  bosom,  where  it  had  been  kept  from 
the  freezing  cold,  she  took  a  red  geranium 
bloom  and  leaf. 

"A  flower!"  Allegra  whispered. 

In  turn  we  took  the  flower,  held  it  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  passed  it  on,  after 
breathing  deeply  of  its  fragrance. 

"In  winter,  a  flower!"  Macklin  said  his 
eyes  very  wide.  "What  do  you  know  about 
that!" 

"I  know  a  lot  about  it/'  said  our  literal 
friend.  "I  know  to  set  all  the  plants  on  the 
range  reservoir,  with  a  tent  of  paper  over 
them,  every  night  of  the  winter." 

She  would  not  stay  for  so  much  as  a  cup  of 
coffee.  She  had  other  rounds  of  butter  to 
present  to  friends,  other  miles  away. 

No  sooner  was  the  little  spotted  pony  out 
of  the  clearing  than  mother  said,  "Bring  me  a 
loaf  from  the  bread  can!"  and  reached  for  the 
knife.  Mother  could  cut  an  even  and  very  thin 
slice,  but  this  time  she  cut  with  a  fine  abandon. 
"Bring  me  the  little  keg  of  blueberry  jam !" 

Kenny  gasped,  "Before  Christmas?" 

"Now,"  said  mother.  The  butter  she  had  set 
in  a  saucer  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  the 
flower  she  had  put  in  her  hair,  well  out  of 
reach  of  the  baby's  grabbing  hands.  She 
spread  our  slices  thickly  with  the  golden  but- 
ter, and  it  was  not  like  mother  to  spread  any- 
thing thickly.  Great  lollops  of  the  precious 
jam  she  spooned  onto  the  held-out  slices. 
"Bread  and  butter  is  kindness,"  she  quoted, 
"but  bread  and  butter  and  huckleberry  jam 
is  loving  kindness!" 

Burrus,  Allegra,  Macklin  and  Kenny  went 
on  their  skis  to  take  a  doll  dress  to  the  Nelson 
children.  I  stood  on  my  knees  on  the  window 
seat  to  watch  them  go  and  tried  to  swallow 
the  sadness  in  my  throat.  Papa  had  made  skis 
for  me,  too,  but  I  had  not  been  nearly  as  good 
on  them  as  the  others  were  on  theirs,  and  now 
my  skis  were  given  to  Macklin.  Yet  before  the 
hour  was  up,  I  was  very  glad  to  be  the  one 
left  behind. 

They  had  been  gone  but  a  short  while  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  there  stood 
Harry  Stelfox,  a  tall  Britisher  we  knew.  He 
came  in,  greeted  mother  and  me  in  his  courtly 
way,  and  stood  by  the  stove,  melting  the  icicles 
from  his  red  beard  while  he  talked.  Mother 
made  coffee  for  him  and  took  down  the  tin 
box  of  oatmeal  cookies. 

Mr.  Stelfox  was  on  his  way  to  see  Indian 
friends  over  at  the  Pigeon  Lake  reservation, 
and  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  several  miles 
to  wish  us  a  good  Christmas.  Gently  he  spoke 
of  papa  and  how  everyone  missed  him.  We 
were  silent  in  the  warmth  of  his  words,  Mark 
looking  up  very  gravely,  to  hear  praised  a  fa- 
ther he  already  could  not  remember  too  well. 

"How  old  are  you,  Mark?"  Harry  Stelfox 
asked. 

"I  am  three,"  Mark  said,  with  the  slow- 
spoken  precision  that  was  his  from  his  first 
words.  "I  will  be  four  next  circus  day." 

Mr.  Stelfox  did  not  inquire  into  the  signifi- 
cance of  circus  day.  Likely  he  thought  it  yet 
another  American  holiday,  like  Thanks- 
giving. He  took  a  pencil  and  an  envelope 
from  his  pocket  and  drew  a  map  to  show 
mother  the  whereabouts  of  a  homestead 
where  a  new  neighbor  had  recently  brought 
his  Danish  bride  and  suggested  that  she  and 
we  girls  go  to  visit  her.  He  drank  his  coffee, 
ate  three  cookies,  and  got  up  to  go,  leaving 
the  long  red  pencil  beside  the  saucer. 

When  he  had  put  on  his  sheepskin  coat 
and  his  fur  cap,  and  was  reaching  for  his 
rifle,  I  took  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "You've 
forgotten  your  pencil,  Mr.  Stelfox." 

With  his  merry  blue  eyes  he  thanked  me 
and,  still  talking  with  mother,  unclasped  the 
fasteners  of  his  coat,  to  put  the  pencil  away. 
He  shook  hands  with  me,  bowed,  and  paid  me 
the  first  compliment  any  man  had  ever  paid 
me,  as  though  he  thought  me  already  a  young 
lady,  and  when  the  door  closed  after  him  I  ran 
to  the  window  to  watch  him,  on  his  snow- 
shoes,  strike  out  through  the  timber. 

I  thought  best  not  to  tell  Kenny  about  the 
pencil,  but  I  did  show  her  how  Mr.  Stelfox 


had  bowed  to  me.  The  compliment,  in  un- 
wonted shyness,  I  chose  to  keep  to  myself. 

The  last  day  for  mail  to  come  before  Christ- 
mas, Burrus  went  off  down  the  trail,  the 
carrying  bag  fat  with  letters  mother  had  left 
unsealed,  hoping  to  be  able  to  write  "Ma's 
package  came  in  time"  before  sending  them. 

"You  must  not  count  on  it  too  much, 
Kenny,"  I  said.  "Grandma  never  has  sent  us 
pencils  and  crayons." 

"Do  you  believe  in  prayer  or  don't  you?" 
Kenny  asked. 

"I  do,"  I  said.  "But  maybe  it  is  my  sin  that 
might  keep  ours  from  being  answered."  I 
sighed,  and  whispered,  "I  very  nearly  killed 
someone,  you  know." 

"That  was  not  a  sin,  that  was  an  accident," 
Kenny  said  consolingly. 

My  sin  was  to  fall,  while  carrying  baby 
Lowell  in  my  arms,  and  while  wearing 
mamma's  long  robe— to  fall  with  him  against 
the  dusty-pink  hot  sheet-iron  stove,  and  hear 
the  flesh  bum,  before  his  scream  of  pain,  see 
the  skin  of  his  cheek,  his  eyelid  and  his  eye- 
lashes come  off  on  the  metal,  as  the  whole 
side  of  his  face  was  badly  burned.  Then  came 
one  of  the  few  times  mother  ever  cried  out 
against  a  child,  unfairly,  and  reproached  her 
for  something  she  had  not  meant  to  do.  How 
quickly  she  came,  snatching  the  baby  up  from 
me,  crying,  "If  this  child  loses  his  eyesight,  dies, 
you  are  to  blame!" 

"You  believe  I  was  forgiven  for  that?"  I 
asked  Kenny. 

"I  do,"  Kenny  said,  and  smiled  on  me  in 
that  complete  sympathy  one  might,  and  again 
might  not,  have  from  her. 

Burrus  came  at  last,  the  carrying  bag  heavy 
with  mail  and — grandma's  package. 

We  all  stood  by  to  watch  mamma  rip  first 
the  outer,  then  the  middle  and  last  the  inmost 
wrapping,  to  come  to  the  crushed  tissue  paper 
and  the  flattened  tulle  tyings. 

Aunt  Bird  worked  in  a  millinery  store  and 
we  could  count  on  her  sending  us  something 
from  the  workshop.  Those  snippings  and 
gleanings  came  first,  in  a  large  blue-lined  en- 
velope that  was  handed  to  Kenny,  once  it 
was  emptied  of  its  treasure.  It  gave  up  lengths 
of  brightly  colored  ribbon  and  tulle,  and 
straw  braid  for  the  making  of  dolls'  hats. 
There  was  a  red  bird  wing  with  two  broken 
flight  feathers,  and  a  tiny  net  bag  full  of 
sequins  and  beads.  Thoughtfully  put  into  a 
bottle  smaller  than  my  little  finger  was  an 
assortment  of  very  fine  needles  for  threading 
the  little  beads.  There  was  a  yam-crocheted 
and  mull-linsd  eider-faced  hood  for  the  baby. 
For  the  boys,  there  were  two  little  horseshoe 
magnets  and  some  celluloid  fishes  that  came 
alive  enough  to  twist  and  turn  when  breathed 
on,  or  laid  in  the  warm  palm.  For  each  of  us 
girls  was  a  satin  sachet  for  the  handkerchief 
boxes  sent  the  Christmas  before.  For  the  big 
boys  there  were  a  collar  box  and  fine  initialed 
handkerchiefs,  hemstitched  so  exquisitely  that 
mamma  had  to  take  them  to  the  light,  then 
dry  her  eyes,  before  she  could  come  back  to 
the  package,  and  to  us. 

They  had  sent  for  me  a  pincushion  made  of 
scraps  of  softest  orange  velvet  ribbon  in  the 
shape  of  a  pumpkin.  For  Kenny,  there  was  a 
small  hand  mirror  with  a  picture  of  Cupid 
whispering  into  a  bosomed,  tulle-draped  red- 
head's ear.  This  I  coveted  on  sight.  Allegra's 
gift  was  a  set  of  amber,  jewel-set  side  combs 
and  six  matching  bone  hairpins. 

We  held  our  breath  to  see  unwrapped,  from 
that  tissue  wrapping  that  could  never  have 
bome  the  weight  of  a  drawing  pencil,  grandma's 
gift  to  mother.  "It  will  be  something  ma  has 
made  for  me,"  mamma  said,  trying  to  hold 
her  voice  steady.  It  was  a  handbag,  woven  of 
silver  thread,  jet  beads  and  saved-up  musk- 
melon  seeds,  lined  with  silver  satin,  with  draw- 
strings of  silver  cord. 

The  inmost  treasure  of  the  package  was  a 
red  Christmas  stocking  with  a  white  sock  in- 
side it,  sewed  together  at  the  top.  "Oh,  it 
hurts  me,  hurts  me,  to  rip  out  ma's  little 
stitches!"  mamma  said  the  while  she  ripped. 
Already,  holding  the  sock  to  her  face,  she  had 
guessed  its  contents.  "Popcorn!"  she  sang. 
"Kansas  popcorn,  for  me  to  pop  for  you!" 

And  that  was  all  there  was.  Never  a  pencil, 
a  crayon  or  a  little  piece  of  pastel. 
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Meat  Loaf,  Barbecue  Style 

You  never  tasted  it  better! 


ust  when  you  think  there's  nothing  new  under  the  sun — 
here's  meat  loaf  in  a  delicious  new  dress! 

It's  a  tart-sweet,  barbecue-style  glaze — as  tempting  to 
see  as  to  eat!  For  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  makes  it  sparkling 
bright  with  rich,  red,  ripe  tomato  flavor. 

So  easy,  you  can  do  it  with  your  own  favorite  meat  loaf 
mixture.  But  we  think  ours  is  especially  good!  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce  right  in  the  meat  loaf  mixture  makes  it 
extra  moist  and  juicy,  and  seasons  it  just  right. 

When  your  cooking  calls  for  tomato  flavor — add  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce.  It's  made  for  cooking,  nothing  else!  Just 
the  right  amount — the  right  consistency — the  right  spicy 
tomato  flavor — to  make  spaghetti,  stew,  Spanish  rice, 
beans  and  casseroles  delicious!  To  say  nothing  of  this 


barbecue-style  meat  loaf,  which  your  family  will  enjoy: 

lJ/2  lbs.  ground  beef 
1  cup  fresh  bread 


crumbs 
1  onion,  finely  chopped 
1  egg 
l}/2  tsp.  salt 
14:  tsp.  pepper 


2  8-oz.  cans  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce 

3^  cup  water 

3  tbsp.  vinegar 

3  tbsp.  brown  sugar 

2  tbsp.  prepared  mustard 

2  tsp.  Worcestershire 


Mix  together  beef,  crumbs,  onion,  beaten  egg,  salt,  pepper 
and  can  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce.  Form  into  loaf  and  put 
in  shallow  pan,  about  7  x  10  inches.  Combine  the  rest  of 
the  sauce  and  all  other  ingredients.  Pour  over  loaf.  Bake 
in  Moderate  oven  (350°F.)  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  Baste 
occasionally.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


tiunt-fortfie  best 

HELPFUL  RECIPES  on  every  can.  Also,  write  for 
FREE  Recipe  Booklet,  "21  New  Ways  to  Serve  Ham- 
burger," Hunt  Foods,  Dept.  K-12,  P.O.  Box  5,  Ful- 
lerton,  Calif.  In  Canada:  Hunt  Foods,  Tilbury,  Out. 


America's  Favorite  Tomato  Sauce — hy  far! 
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WHY  MORE  DENTISTS 

USE  lAVORIS  than  all  other 

mouthwashes  combined ! 


Makes  your  mouth 
taste  cleaner,  feel 
healthier  for  hours 


No  Antiseptic  .  .  .  not  even  any  other 
leading  mouthwash  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
wonderfully  refreshing  feeling  you  get 
from  LAVORIS. 

In  seconds,  your  mouth  tastes  so 
sparkling  clean  .  .  .  lavoris  clean!  It 
feels  so  much  healthier  .  .  .  and  stays 
that  way  for  hours. 

There's  no  disagreeable  medicine 
taste,  no  telltale  medicine  breath  .  .  . 
yet  LAVORIS  kills  millions  of  odor-caus- 
ing germs  on  contact. 


avop 


IS 


9     Mouthwash  and  Gargle 


Your  mouth  feels 
sparkling  clean  for  hours 


Your  dentist  will  tell  you  a  clean 
mouth  is  essential  to  good  oral  hygiene. 
And  LAVORIS  is  a  specialized  formula 
with  unique  cleansing  power  that  .  .  . 

•  Cleans  food  particles,  impurities 
out  of  your  mouth  and  throat. 

•  Kills  millions  of  odor-causing 
germs  on  contact. 

•  Cleans  away  odors. 

•  Freshens  your  breath. 

•  Keeps  your  mouth  tasting  clean, 
feeling  healthier  for  hours. 

Try  LAVORIS !  You'll  say  .  .  .  "No  won- 
der more  dentists  use  lavoris  than  all 
other  mouthwashes  combined."  The 
best  prescription  for  your  mouth  .  .  . 
see  your  dentist  for  professional  care, 
use  LAVORIS  every  day. 


Only  LAVORIS, 
of  the  4 
best  selling 
mouthwashes, 
is  accepted 
for  advertising 
by  the 

AMERICAN 

DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 
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I  held  the  little  pumpkin  cushion  and  the 
pink  sachet  in  my  two  hands,  and  looked  at 
Kenny  to  see  how  she  took  this  betrayal  of  our 
imperfect  faith.  She  was  busy  examining  her 
teeth  in  her  new  hand  mirror,  the  while  mak- 
ing very  unusual  faces.  "I  wonder,"  she  said, 
"how  old  a  horse  trader  would  take  me  to  be, 
judging  by  my  teeth — if  I  were  a  horse." 

"We  have  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,"  I 
whispered. 

"So  we  have,"  she  said  indifferently,  draw- 
ing back  her  lips,  flaring  her  nostrils,  trying 
to  arch  her  neck,  and  nickering  in  her  throat. 
Then  suddenly  she  resumed  her  own  face, 
smiled,  held  out  the  mirror  to  me  and  asked, 
"Want  t'  swap?" 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  papa  and  woke  to 
cry.  Directly  I  heard  the  striking  of  a  match, 
and  then  mother  was  bending  over  me,  the 
cupped  match  casting  long  shadows  of  her 
lashes  on  her  eyelids.  "Are  you  sick?  Does 
your  throat  hurt?"  she  whispered. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  was  dreaming  of  papa." 

She  lifted  me  up  from  the  big  bed  where  I 
slept  with  my  sisters,  and  it  was  the  last  time 
she  was  ever  to  lift  me  in  her  arms  and  carry 
me,  and  took  me  into  her  own  bed.  Her  cheek 
was  wet  against  mine. 

She  smoothed  my  brow.  "It  is  almost  morn- 
ing," she  said,  "and  this  is  the  day  before 
Christmas." 

"I  don't  want  it,"  I  wept.  "I  don't  want 
Christmas  without  papa.  It  isn't  any  good." 

"Hush,  hush,"  she  comforted,  her  thin  hand 
pressing  my  head  to  her  shoulder.  "Go  to 
sleep.  Don't  wake  the  baby." 

No  one  said,  that  Christmas,  "Shall  we  have 
a  tree?"  By  common  consent,  no  tree  was 
brought  in.  We  sang  carols,  avoiding  the  sad- 
dest, that  I  liked  the  best.  After  dinner, 
mother  popped  half  of  the  corn  grandma  had 
sent.  Someone  spoke  of  stringing  it,  and  she 
said,  "No,  eat  it,  enjoy  it!" 

I  looked  at  Burrus  where  he  sat  on  the  win- 
dow seat  cleaning  the  gun.  He  looked  as  kind 
as  anybody,  sitting  there.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve in  his  teasing  us  as  persistently,  and  often 
fiercely,  as  he  did.  He  was  lonely,  and  that  was 
why  he  felt  mean,  I  decided.  He  was  fourteen, 
not  yet  one  of  the  big  boys,  as  Vance  had  come 
to  be,  and  certainly  not  one  of  us  younger 
ones.  1  went  to  him,  my  cupful  of  scarcely 
tasted  popcorn  in  my  hand,  to  offer  him  some. 
He  squinted  down  the  gun,  then  asked, 
"What's  the  matter,  Dolly?  Don't  you  like 
popcorn?" 

"Yes,  I  like  it,"  I  said,  "but  it  hurts  to 
swallow  it." 

"Want  to  look  down  the  gun?"  he  asked. 

He  held  it  up  for  me,  the  barrel  pointed  to- 
ward the  light.  I  looked,  shutting  one  eye. 
"It's  beautiful,"  I  said,  and  wondered  that 
never  before  in  my  life  had  I  looked  down 
one.  "It's  like  " 

Burrus  laughed.  "I  knew  you'd  say  it  was 
like  something!"  He  was  laughing  at  me,  but 
not  at  all  in  a  mocking  or  angry  way.  "Go 
ahead,  Dolly.  Tell  me  what  it's  like." 

"I  will,"  I  cried,  happy  to  be  bantering  with 
him.  I  took  a  pose,  holding  the  cup  with  the 
popcorn  out  in  a  grand  but  careful  gesture. 
"Like  'the  stars  of  the  morning,'  looking  down 
a  gun  barrel  is!" 

"Not  bad,"  he  said.  "It  is  like  looking  into 
the  sun." 

We  were  talking  together,  for  the  first  time 
ever  in  our  lives.  "Buzz,"  I  heard  myself  say- 
ing, "could  I  draw  on  your  slate?  I  don't 
break  things,  you  know,  I  am  very  careful." 

"All  right,  Dolly,"  he  said.  "If  you  will 
keep  still  about  it.  If  you  will  go  into  the  new 
house,  and  draw  in  there,  you  may.  My  slate 
is  upstairs,  under  my  bed." 

"Is  there  a  fire  in  there?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  there's  a  fire.  The  baby  is  sleeping  in 
there.  Go  quietly.  And  don't  rub  out  my  fight- 
ing mustangs,  drawn  on  one  side  of  it." 

Up  the  stairs,  into  the  awful  cold  I  went, 
got  down  on  my  knees  and  drew  out  the  slate; 
then  went  downstairs  to  the  living  room  and 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  in  the  sheet-iron  stove. 

I  rested  the  top  of  the  slate  against  a  chair 
back,  and  drew  my  sleeping  baby  brother. 
He  was  larger  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  had 
been,  as  babies,  and  had  very  strong  features. 
I  tried  to  draw  his  head,  but  without  real 


success.  I  began  to  draw  his  hands  that  lay 
outside  the  blanket,  and  was  better  pleased. 

Then  Ratz  set  up  his  barking  that  said 
someone  he  knew  had  come.  I  took  the  slate 
and  pencil  upstairs  and  hid  them  under  the 
bed,  and  ran  back  down. 

The  baby  stirred,  woke,  opened  his  eyes 
and  smiled  at  me.  I  lifted  him  up,  held  him  to  me 
and  whispered,  "I  fell  with  you,  fell  against  the 
stove,  burned  you  terribly.  Do  you  forgive  me?" 

He  put  his  mouth  against  my  cheek  in  what 
I  wanted  to  believe  was  a  kiss.  I  hugged  him 
hard,  and  said,  "The  scar  scarcely  shows  any 
more.  I  prayed!" 

I  put  the  baby  down  again,  opened  the 
door,  and  rushed  through  the  cold  passage- 
way and  into  the  log  house,  where  Kenneth 
Heacock  was  taking  apples  and  oranges  from 
his  sheepskin  pockets.  The  Heacocks  had  re- 
membered us  at  Christmas!  Into  a  pan  he 
poured  hard  candy,  from  a  striped  sack,  ari^ 
then  gave  the  sack  to  Kenny,  who,  promptl^ 
and  with  care,  creased  and  tore  the  sack  down 
one  side  and  across  the  bottom,  laid  it  open 
on  the  table  and  asked  with  offhand  casual- 
ness,  "Say,  you  wouldn't  happen  to  have  a 
pencil  on  you,  would  you.  Ken?" 

"I  might,"  he  said,  and  felt  of  his  pockets. 

Kenny  waited  while  Ken  fished  with  a  fore- 
finger and  gave  her  the  pencil.  She  almost  for- 
got to  thank  him,  in  her  eagerness  to  sit  down 
at  the  table  and  draw  on  the  candy  sack.  It  was 
Ken's  horse  she  drew. 

"Say,  that's  fine!"  Ken  said.  "I'd  like  to 
take  that  home  to  show  to  the  folks." 

"Certainly,"  Kenny  said,  and  handed  it  to 
him  with  a  flourish,  a  good  half  of  the  paper 
innocent  of  drawing.  "And  your  pencil!''  she 
added.  She  took  a  deep  breath  as  she  held  out 
the  pencil  and  waited  to  see  whether  he  would 
take  it.  Still  looking  at  the  picture,  he  took 
the  pencil  back,  thanked  her,  and  put  both 
folded  candy  sack  and  pencil  into  his  pocket. 
Kenny  dropped  into  a  chair  and  shut  her 
eyes.  I  knew  that  I  would  never  lessen  her 
moral  triumph  by  telling  her  that  I,  and  first, 
had  given  Harry  Stelfox  back  his  pencil  when 
he  forgot  it  and  would  have  left  it  behind. 

The  morrow's  Christmas  dinner  was  planned. 
We  would  have  veal  steaks,  as  large  a  piece 
for  each  child  as  he  wanted.  We  would  have 
mashed  potatoes  and  cabbage,  light  rolls  and 
butter.  For  dessert  there  would  be  parsnip 
pie.  Mamma  knew  how,  with  the  saved-up 
eggs  and  the  bags  of  spices  grandma  sent,  to 
make  carrot,  squash  or  parsnip  pie  into  de- 
licious pumpkin  pie,  at  Christmas. 

I  watched  her,  standing  at  the  window,  her 
knitting  in  her  hands,  the  needles  knitting  of 
themselves,  and  wished  that  I  dared  go  to  her 
and  put  my  arm  around  her. 

Kenny  and  I  went  out  to  take  the  hens 
fresh  water  and  to  bring  in  the  frozen  water 
pan,  to  thaw,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  an 
egg.  Wonder  of  wonders,  it  was  a  two-egg  day. 
Kenny  said  that  she  would  carry  the  one  and  I 
the  other;  then,  should  one  of  us  shp  on  the 
icy  path  and  fall,  the  other  egg  would  be 
saved.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  the  dusky 
henhouse,  and  with  our  eyes  asked  whether 
to  risk  a  last  word  of  prayer.  "Let's  skip  it!" 
Kenny  said.  "The  barrel  came,  held  nothing 
but  wallpaper  that  was  not  for  us.  Grandma's 
package  came,  brought  nothing  to  draw  with. 
Neighbors  came,  fetched  us  only  a  candy  sack 
and  a  pencil  that  was  taken  back.  And  Burrus 
hides  his  slate,  for  fear  it  will  get  broken." 

"Let's  have  a  silent  prayer,"  I  said,  feeling 
terribly  guilty  that  I  had,  for  half  an  hour, 
drawn  on  Burrus'  slate. 

"As  you  like,"  Kenny  said,  and  bowed  her 
head;  then  opened  her  eyes  to  say  brightly, 
"We  can  thank  Him  for  the  wallpaper  draw- 
ing books.  Yours  has  a  Christmas  picture  on 
it,  and  mine  a  picture  of  Dan  Patch,  from  that 
1908  calendar.  They're  dandy!" 

We  forgot  the  pan,  in  our  interest  in  the 
drawing  books  that  we  must  wait  for  until 
evening,  and  Kenny  ran  back  to  get  it.  In  the 
house,  both  eggs  safe  and  our  coats  hung  up, 
Kenny  said  to  AUegra,  "Sis,  if  you  could 
have  whatever  you  wanted  for  tomorrow, 
what  would  you  have?" 

"An  organ,  like  the  Nelsons',"  Allegra  said, 
but  stopped  without  thinking  to  ask  Kenny 
what  she  would  have.  That  was  the  one  lack  in 
our  beautiful  sister:  she  was  kindness  itself 
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but  she  did  not  need  to  know  what  anyone 
else  wanted  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask. 

"If  you  had  anything  you  wanted,  what 
would  you  want,  Kenny?"  I  asked  mercifully. 

"A  horse!  My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

I  stared  at  her. 

She  came  close,  her  eyes  fiery,  and  chanted, 
"Every  day  I  would  draw  him.  I  would  draw 
him  running.  1  would  draw  him  jumping.  I 
would  draw  him  fighting  wolves.  I  would 
draw  him  downed  by  a  cougar,  and  bucking 
himself  free  and  trampling  the  beast  to  death. 
I  would  draw  him  swimming  the  rapids.  I 
would  draw  him  rolling,  sneezing,  scratching, 
stretching,  shying,  bucking,  sleeping,  dancing, 
leaping.  I'd  draw  him  in  summer,  sleek  and 
fat,  standing  in  a  slough,  switching  horseflies, 
with  the  cowslips  golden  all  around.  I'd  draw 
him  grazing  high  on  a  hilltop,  and  thunder- 
heads  rolling  over.  I'd  draw  him  in  winter, 
lean,  his  ribs  corduroying  his  sides,  foraging 
in  the  snow.  I'd  draw  him  fallen  on  the  ice  of 
the  lake,  his  leg  broken,  trying  with  his  teeth 
to  get  a  hold,  to  get  his  poor  and  starved  self 
up  and  away.  I'd  draw  him  " 

"What  would  you  draw  him  on  and  with?" 
I  asked  coldly. 

She  stared  at  me,  stimned.  Then  she  picked 
up  from  the  floor  an  oiled  shoepack,  hard  with 
oil  and  with  cold,  and  hit  me  over  the  head 
with  it,  crying,  "With  the  paper  and  the  pen- 
cils and  all  the  rest  papa  will  see  to  it  God  gets 
here  to  us,  for  Christmas.  You  know  that!" 

I  ran  from  the  room,  my  hands  over  my 
head,  through  the  passageway,  up  the  stairs, 
and  into  the  frame  house  and  the  room  where 
we  girls  slept  in  summer.  I  threw  myself  across 
the  unblanketed  hay  tick  and  sobbed.  And 
after  a  little  1  began  to  talk  to  papa.  "Kenny 
believes,  papa!"  I  whispered  between  sobs. 
"She  believes,  too,  you  are  somewhere  where 
you  can  ask  God  to  help  us.  Wherever,  how- 
ever it  is  there,  if  you  can,  you  ask  God!  Fix 
it.  Get  us  paper,  pencils !  Now,  for  Christmas !" 

I  heard  Kenny  coming  up  the  stairs  and 
pulled  the  comforter  over  my  head  and  tried 
hard  to  still  my  sobbing. 

"Dolly,"  Kenny  called,  "I'm  sorry  I  hit 
you." 

I  did  not  answer. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  again,  and  went  down. 

I  woke  to  hear  little  Mark  calling,  "Dolly, 
mamma  says  you  are  to  come  down." 

"Wait  for  me,  Happy,"  I  called,  not  want- 
ing to  be  alone  any  longer,  and  we  went  down 
together. 

Burrus  had  brought  out  the  checkerboard 
and  he  and  Allegra  were  playing  giveaway, 
Allegra's  hair  brightly  fair  in  the  light  from 
the  hanging  lamp  papa  had  made.  I  wished 
that  I  had  been  bom  fair  instead  of  dark,  for 
it  was  surely  easier  to  be  good,  to  behave,  if 
one  was  fair. 

I  went  to  mamma  where  she  sat  on  the 
window  seat,  with  Kenny  standing  beside  her. 

"Now,  what  was  the  trouble?"  she  asked. 
"Kennetha  tells  me  you  fought,  and  that 
you've  been  upstairs  in  the  cold,  crying.  Why 
did  you  fight?"        .  .. 

I  looked  away  from  her  searching  eyes  and 
shook  my  head. 

"Kennetha?"  mamma  prompted. 

"1  was  telling  what  she  asked  me  to  tell, 
and  she  .  .  .  laughed  at  me!" 

"No!"  I  said.  "Not  really,  I  didn't."  I  put 
my  hand  on  my  head  and  felt  of  the  bump. 
Mamma  reached  to  feel  of  it.  too,  then  lifted 
Kenny's  hand  and  laid  it  on  it. 

Kenny's  mouth  worked,  and  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks.  "I'm  sorry,  but  you  had  it  com- 
ing, Dolly!"  she  said.  "You  know  you  did!" 

"Yes,"  I  agreed. 

It  was  in  that  instant,  while  we  were  forgiv- 
ing each  other,  that  our  dog  Ratz  set  up  his 
home-welcoming  bark.  Burrus  stood  frozen  in 
listening.  "Vance!"  he  cried.  "Vance  whistling 
on  his  hands!"  Then  we  all  heard  it,  from  far 
down  the  trail.  And  Ozro  and  Joyce  were  sing- 
ing together,  Ozro's  the  tenor,  Joyce's  the 
bass,  "I'm  coming.  I'm  coming!" 

"Oh,  my!"  Macklin  said,  his  eyes,  his 
mouth  round.  "The  big  boys  have  come!" 

Burrus  ran  out,  without  his  coat,  to  give 
his  shriller  answering  whistle.  Allegra  began 
to  get  the  little  fellows  into  their  wraps. 

"Oh,  that  silly  boy  has  run  out  to  meet 
them  without  his  coat!"  mamma  said,  when 


she  saw  Burrus  running.  "Go  after  him, 
Allegra,  and  take  him  his  coat!"  But  Allegra 
had  gone  to  smooth  her  hair,  to  be  her  pret- 
tiest for  the  homecomers. 

"I'll  take  it,"  Kenny  said. 

Mamma  and  the  baby  and  I  waited  at  the 
window.  The  baby  patted  the  glass  with  his 
palms  and  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  frost. 
Mamma's  hand  on  my  shoulder  was  trembling. 

Then  they  came.  Kenny  was  first,  leading 
proudly,  then  Vance  and  Burrus,  sparring, 
pretending  to  box,  and  Ozro  and  Joyce,  each 
with  a  little  brother  on  his  shoulder.  Vance 
stopped  to  whistle  a  last  whistle,  and  Burrus 
answered  with  his  higher,  more  piercing 
whistle,  and  the  clearing  rang  and  echoed. 
Ratz  went  quite  mad  with  family  joy. 

Allegra  was  back  from  the  mirror,  pink  and 
pretty,  to  open  the  door  for  them  all.  The  big 
boys  in  turn  kissed,  embraced  her,  and  mamma 
took  the  baby  up  and  went  to  meet  them. 

I  sat  on  the  window  seat,  kicking  my  moc- 
casined  heels,  watching,  waiting.  After  a  little, 
Ozro  looked  about  for  me,  and  came  to  swing 
me  high,  to  set  my  heart  pounding,  and  said 
I  weighed  no  more  than  Mark  did.  Then 
Joyce  called  to  me,  and  Ozro  said  "Catch!" 
and  I  went  flying  through  the  air  into  Joyce's 
arms.  Then  Vance  caught  me  up,  kissed  me. 
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#  Wellard  stood  there,  possessed  by 
agony.  He  ivas  going  to  he  killed,  and 
all  the  others.  And  for  the  deaths  of 
all  of  them  —  Juliet,  Lily,  Royee, 
Fisher,  Harkness,  Blaikie  and 
Maria — he  ivoulil  he  respousihle. 
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"Want  to  see  what  we've  brought  now,  or 
after  supper?"  Ozro  asked. 

"Now!"  we  younger  ones  shouted  together. 

Burrus  pushed  aside  the  checkerboard  and 
Vance  lifted  one  of  the  bags  onto  the  table. 
How  the  big  boys'  eyes  shone.  How  they 
smiled,  to  watch  mamma  opening  the  bag  they 
had  filled  with  gifts  for  us,  had  paid  for  with 
their  earned  money. 

First,  mamma  lifted  out  the  hanks  of  yarn — 
gray,  navy  and  brown.  There  was  a  lighter 
blue  one,  and  one  of  maroon,  one  of  scarlet, 
one  of  forest  green  and  one  of  white.  There 
were  new,  many-sized  knitting  needles  that 
came  in  a  long,  round  wooden  box.  There  was 
a  dress  length  for  mamma,  and  one  for  each 
of  us  girls,  of  softest  Scotch  wool.  Mine  was 
crimson,  Kenny's  green,  and  Allegra's  nut 
brown.  Mamma's  was  black,  as  they  knew  she 
would  now  want  it  to  be. 

There  was  a  whole  deerskin,  tanned  soft  as 
chamois,  for  mother  to  make  into  moccasins. 
There  were  cards  of  buttons,  spools  of  thread 
in  all  the  needed  colors,  and  matching  ribbons 
for  our  hair.  Mother  was  overcome  with  the 
bounty  of  it,  and  had  to  sit  in  a  chair,  her 
hands  held  to  her  cheeks. 

"What's  in  the  other  bag?"  Kenny  de- 
manded, and  tried  to  lift  it  from  the  floor. 

Vance  swung  up  the  bag  and  the  checkers 
went  flying.  The  little  boys  climbed  up  on  the 
table  to  see. 

"Oh,  dear!"  mamma  said,  unfastening  the 
second  bag.  "This  is  just  too  much." 

The  first  thing  she  took  out  was  a  New  Idea 
fashion  magazine,  and  then  a  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  She  shook  her  head,  had  to  wipe 
away  her  tears.  It  was  over  a  year  since  she 
had  seen  a  fashion  magazine. 

"Now,  the  rest  in  this  bag  is  for  the  chil- 
dren," Ozro  said. 

"Come,"  Joyce  said  to  Kenny,  "you  be 
Santa  now  and  hand  out  the  gifts!"  He  swung 
her  to  the  table  and  she  knelt  beside  the  bag. 


"Dolly!  Get  Dolly  up  here  too!"  she  said, 
her  voice  shaken. 

"I'm  here,"  I  said,  standing  beside  her,  as 
though  I  thought  that,  blind  with  bli.ss,  she 
could  not  see  me  clearly. 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  Kenny  said.  She 
shut  her  eyes  and  reached  into  the  bag  and 
brought  out  a  tin  box.  "What  is  it?  Oh,  what 
is  it?"  she  cried,  still  with  her  eyes  shut. 

"Paints,  you  idiot,"  Burrus  said. 

Kenny  opened  her  eyes,  slowly  opened  the 
paintbox  and  peeked  into  it;  swallowed  in  her 
thin  throat,  and  sighed  again. 

"Sis,  you  take  over,"  Ozro  said  to  Allegra. 

"No,  Kenny  is  doing  fine,"  Allegra  said. 

Kenny  rapidly  emptied  the  bag.  She  took 
out  a  box  of  paints  for  each  of  us  girls  and 
colored  wax  crayons  for  each  of  the  little  boys. 
There  were  five  drawing-paper  tablets.  And  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  were  two  thick  blocks  of 
paper,  creamy  and  shining  slick. 

"We  went  by  the  newspaper  office  to  get 
these,"  Ozro  explained.  "And  when  we  told 
the  editor  about  the  little  girls,  and  how  they 
like  to  draw,  he  threw  in  a  block,  and  said 
we  were  to  stop  by  and  get  another." 

Kenny  turned  the  bag  upside  down  and 
shook  it. 

"The  pencils!"  little  Mark  said.  "How  can 
they  draw  with  no  pencils?" 

"Where  are  those  pencils?"  Ozro  asked. 
"I  know  we  bought  pencils!" 

Kenny  threw  herself  flat  on  the  table,  to 
reach  for  the  other  bag  on  the  floor,  to  shake 
it,  turn  it  inside  out. 

"We  certainly  did  buy  pencils,"  Joyce  said. 
"Could  we  have  lost  them  when  we  rode  on 
that  load  of  lumber?" 

"Hold  your  horses,  hold  your  horses," 
Vance  said,  and  went  to  feel  in  the  deep 
pockets  of  his  sheepskin.  "Here  they  are!" 

There  were  bundles  of  pencils!  There  was  a 
bundle  for  each  of  us,  in  colors  for  our  choos- 
ing. 

"And  here,  for  you,  sis,  is  a  box  of  English 
colored  pencils,  for  those  fine-lined  drawings 
you  make,"  Joyce  said. 

Kenny  and  I  leaned  to  look.  There  were 
two  dozen  pencils,  in  both  bright  and  delicate 
colors.  Never  had  we  seen  or  dreamed  such 
pencils.  "You  may  use  them,  of  course," 
Allegra  whispered. 

I  clapped  my  dozen  bundle  of  red  pencils 
to  my  breast,  and  said  to  myself.  Any  minute 
now,  Kenny  wilt  begin  to  cry.  Then  there  was 
the  sound  of  sobbing,  and  I  felt  such  tighten- 
ing in  my  chest  and  throat  and  knew  that  it 
was  I  who  was  crying. 

Joyce  caught  me  up  and  said,  "Don't  cry, 
Dolly,  don't  cry!"  He  cradled  me  in  his  arms, 
as  though  I  were  one  of  the  little  ones,  and 
danced  off  down  the  room  with  me. 

I  was  laughing  now,  and  brushing  away, 
with  the  end  of  my  braid,  the  last  of  my  tears. 
Out  of  breath,  Joyce  brought  me  back  and 
sat  me  down  on  the  table,  beside  Kenny,  who 
hugged  her  treasures  to  her,  smiling  to  herself. 

Ozro  was  telling  now  how  it  was  they  had 
decided  to  come  home.  "Horses  champing, 
stamping,  woke  me  in  the  night,  and  I  lay 
there  in  the  haymow  where  we  sleep,  thinking 
of  all  I'd  like  to  have  bought  for  the  little  girls 
to  draw  on,  to  take  home  to  them — every- 
thing papa  used  to  bring  home  to  them.  I 
woke  Joyce  and  Vance  arid  said,  'Let's  go 
home.  Let's  walk.  Let's  get  up  now,  stop  in 
town,  buy  what  we  want,  and  go!'" 

"We'd  had  Allegra's  post  card,  telling  us 
how  the  little  girls  needed  paper  and  pencils," 
Vance  said. 

Kenny  and  I  looked  at  Allegra.  We  all 
looked  at  Allegra,  who  blushed,  moistened 
her  smiling  lips  and  tossed  her  head,  in  a  shy 
and  lovely  way  she  had,  and  looked  down. 

"Well,  all  this  sure  makes  small  potatoes  of 
the  six  slate  pencils  I  bought  at  the  store," 
Burrus  growled,  his  mouth  twitching  with 
laughter  and  with  the  need  to  hold  back  cry- 
ing. He  banged  the  table  with  bravado,  and 
cried,  "When  do  we  eat?  Get  this  stuff  off 
the  table  and  fix  a  man  his  supper,  for  Pete's 
sake!"  His  voice  rose,  broke  and  piped  to  a 
whispered  squeak  on  "Pete's  sake." 

Baby  Lowell,  standing  on  the  table,  waved 
his  arms,  and  mimicked  that  squeak  with  a 
high  "Eek!"  that  lost  him  his  balance,  and  sat 
him  down,  abruptly,  on  a  mound  of  yarn  and 


SCHOOLS 

AND 
COLLEGES 

Boys'  Schools 


STAUNTON 


M  I  LITAR  Y    ACAD  EM  Y 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Thoroufih  college  preparation; 
fully  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Hand.  AH  sports.  2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Illus.  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S.M.A.  Box  j-12  Staunton.  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.S.ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  i860 


Fork  Union  Military  Academy 

Our  One  Subject  Plan  ia  Upper  School  (grades  9-12)  has 
increased  honor  roll  50'?^.  Develops  concentration.  Ac- 
credited. ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs.  2  gyma, 
2  indoor  pools.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  4-8.  62nd  year. 
Catalog  Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,  Box  8612,  Fork  Union,  Va. 


Grades  1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Semi- 
niilitary.  Outstanding  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  the 
service  academies.  Small  classes.  Individual  guidance. 
Music.  acti\-ities.  Sports.  80  horses;  2  gyms,  indoor  pool. 
8  i5-acrecountry  campus  near  Baltimore.  Est.  1873.  Catalog. 
Robert  L.  Lomborn,  Ed.  D.,  Box  117,  McDonogh,  Maryland 


Girls'  School 


A  Kriends'  School  for  Girls. 
Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious,  Purposeful  Living.  Music.  Art, 
Speech.  Grades  7-12.  Broadening  interests  of  international 
enrollment.  Riding  included.  Indoor  ring.  Winter  Si»ort3 
Featured  under  Experts.  Beautiful  fireproof  Quadrangle. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen,  Box  128,  Vassalboro,  Maine 

Junior  College 

Junior  College  &  ' 
High  School.  In  hj 
ful   Ailesli'-nics.    146th  year.   Liberal   Arts  and  C 
Courses.  Sec'l.,  Mds'g..  Music,  .Art,  Dramatics.  Sport  a 
recreations  at  famous  Greenbrier  Hotel.  Personal  guic  ...ice. 
Fireproof  suites.  Addoh  Belle  *  rtcClaskey* 

Director  of  Admissions,  Box  L,  Le^^  /tsburg,  W.  Va. 


Oak  Grove 


Greenbrier  College 


Business  &  Bet'^retarial 


SHORTHAND  in 


Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.,  120  words 
per   minute.    No  symbols;   no   mach/nes.    Uses  I 
ABC's.  Learn  at  home  or  through  classrc|om  instruc- 
tion. Lowest  i;ost.  Ov;_t  50(1,000  graduali^^eg.  Typing 
available.   i,th  \>^r    Write  for  FREiS^^  booklet. 


S5    W.  4i 


WEEKS! 


Retailing 


Ray-Vogue  Schools 


Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Oress  Design, 
Fashion  Illustration.  Interior  Decoration.  Commercial  Art; 
Photography.  Coed.  Attracti\  e  dormitory  for  girls.  Enter 
Monday,  Feb.  8.  Write  Registrar.  Room  706.  Sj.  ecify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1 


Vocational 


Career  and  Finiihing  Schools  Invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door."  Complimentary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professional 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — important  in  Fashion 
and  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including: 
New  York  —  Son  Francisco  —  St.  Louis  —  Dollas 
Address:  P.  O.  Box  1412,  Chicago  90,  III. 


Home-Study  Schools 


American  School 


High  School  at  Home. 
Many  Finish  in  2  Years. 
Go  as  rapidly  as  your  tiiiu'  .m.i  Utilities  permit.  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams  si.n  .Lird  H.S.  text  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  i>ir  II  S  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  it  .h-vin  d.  I  r*-e  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  H93,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


SHORTHAND 

Learn  Fast ..  BY  MAIL! 

Thonvaii.K  i>f  '.ji-a.hialcv  earn  la-licr 

Wa,L:r-   ill   ml  rl  .  -I  j  ML',    K  -I  Hiu-ililr 

posiUon>.  t  l(_rk-t>  |ii>t>.  lollrt^c  & 
high  school  graduates,  house- 
wives— earn  extra  money  with 

MODERN  FAST  ABC  SHORTHAND 

Only  ,?5  rules  to  learn.  A  job  is 
waiting  in  business  or  government. 
Learn  to  earn  at  home!  Inexpensive. 

FREE!  Sample  lesson  .  . .  write 

ABC  SHORTHAND  SCHOOLS 


IN  6 
WEEKS 


477  Stuart  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


"After  six  weeks 
studying  ABC 
Shorthand,  I  can 
take  140  words 
per  minute  and 
witnessed  one  girl 
take  176  words 
per  minute."  — 
Phyllis  Ann  W  ood 


Now  is  the  time  to  write  for  catalogs  and  investi- 
gate schools  for  next  year.  Information  on  boarding 
schools  and  colleges,  vocational  schools  and  chil- 
dren's summer  camps  is  confamed  in  our  reprint 
booklet  of  school  and  camp  listings.  For  a  free  copy 
of  the  booklet  write 

Ladies^  Home  Journal,  School  and  Camp  Directory, 
380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURN/ 


How  long  has  it  been 

since  you  called  Mary? 


Or  Tom  and  Betty.  And  Bill  and  his  wife  who've 
moved  across  town.  And  Grandma  Jones  who  has 
been  feeling  poorly.  And  that  Mrs.  Brown  you  liked 
so  well  vfhen  she  lived  next  door. 

Don't  let  friendships  lag  or  the  family  drift  apart. 
Just  pick  up  the  phone  and  have  a  friendly  visit  with 
those  you  like  and  love.  It's  such  a  nice  way  to  be  a 
thoughtful,  popular  person. 


dress  goods,  from  where  he  stared  up  on  us 
all,  then  crowed  with  laughter. 

We  all  fell  to  laughing,  Burrus  as  hard  as 
any  of  us.  Mark  laughed  with  his  hands  over 
his  mouth,  as  though  it  was  all  about  some 
wonderful  Christmas  secret.  Macklin  laughed 
with  loud  guffaws,  his  eyes  shut,  and  bent 
backward  and  forward,  pounding  his  thighs. 
The  big  boys  were  overcome  with  mirth  and 
beat  one  another  on  the  back,  shouting  with 
laughter.  We  three  girls  laughed.  Mamma 
laughed,  wiping  her  tears  away  with  the  edge 


of  her  apron.  The  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  lo  , 
house  papa  had  first  built  for  us  rang  with  th 
laughter  of  the  eleven  of  us. 

Kenny  and  I  slid  from  the  table  to  tak 
down  sheepskin  coats,  and  went  out  into  th 
stinging,  blue-shadowed  Christmas  Eve.  W 
walked  to  the  middle  of  the  clearing,  stoppe 
on  the  icy  path,  and  stood  silent,  reverent,  ou 
laughter  and  our  crying  spent,  and  looked  ui 
into  the  northern  lights,  rippling,  caroling  thei 
color  and  brightness  into  the  Canada  zenith 
glorious  as  ever  any  guiding  star.  en 


HOW  .'l^i* 

AMERICA 

LIVES 


(      The  Fraser  children  learn 
how  to  give  something  of 

themselves  at  Christmas. 

The  Fraser  family  in  Colorado,  headed  up  by  dad,  a  dedicated  doctor, 
and  Doris,  a  busy  and  devoted  mother,  comprise  a  closely  knit  clan.  Gifts 
with  no  price  tags  on  them — but  chosen  to  bring  cheer  throughout  the 
year — are  always  treasured  when  they  come  from  Bonnie,  17,  Terry,  15, 
Robin,  12,  Scott,  10.  Even  Gregory,  2,  contributes  a  ready  smile  and  a 
helpfulness  about  retrieving  baby  Tim's  toys.  The  simplest  helps  are  gaily 
given  around  the  Fraser  household  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  lingers  on 
through  the  months.  And  here's  an  idea  for  any  family  where  children 
may  be  short  on  funds,  long  on  love :  Nonsense  packages  under  the  tree 
can  carry  special  surprises  for  mother  who  opens  them. 

By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON,  tlomemaking  Editor 

BONNIE'S  HELPS  ARE  FEMININE 

•  A  toy  dish  from  the  dime  store,  wrapped,  can 
promise  that  Bomiie  will  cook  four  company  dinners 
a  year  for  the  family — and  she'll  shop  and  wash 
dishes  to  go  with  it.  Sometimes  the  offer  can  be 
written  as  a  rhyme — //  it's  not  too  complicated. 
•  A  candy  cane,  or  any  piece  of  candy  wrapped  in  shiny  foil,  can  promise 
"3  pans  of  fudge,  on  demand."  •  A  sponge  decked  out  with  bows  can 
bring  good  news:  she'll  keep  the  bathroom  spotless  during  summer  vacation. 

TERRY  VOLUNTEERS  AS  A  WORKER 

•  Wrapped  under  the  tree :  one  paintbrush.  Wrapped 
with  it :  a  promise  that  he'll  varnish  the  outside  of  the 
house  during  his  vacation.  •  A  pound  of  coffee  can 
.stand  for  .something  extra:  a  guaranty  in  Terry's 
handwriting  that  he'll  bring  his  mother  coffee  in  bed 
for  her  birthday.  (  That  takes  moral  stamina — usually 
she  gets  him  up.)  •  A  log  with  a  big  gay  bow  and 
greens  tied  to  it  can  pledge  that  Terry  and  Robin  working  together  will  cut 
fireplace  wood  with  a  chain  saw  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

ROBIN  SPECIALIZES  IN  GARDENING  AND  ERRANDS 

•  A  bright  seed  packet  tagged  for  his  mother  can  carry  a 
forecast :  this  summer  he'll  furnish  from  his  garden  fresh 
lettuce,  peas,  carrots,  radishes  and  cauliflower.  '  One 
wooden  mixing  spoon  can  mean  more  than  a  glance  tells — 
ii/;<7(  lis  tag  is  an  lOU  to  bake  a  cake  for  the  family  every 
week  (he's  good  at  it  so  it's  a  welcomed  promise). 

SCOTT  IS  A  BIG  HAND  WITH  THE  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 

•  Any  piece  of  colored  paper  can  carry  Scott's  message: 
he  promises  to  be  chief  wastebasket  emptier  in  the  house  for 
I960.  •  A  wee  little  twig  with  a  big  gift  card  tied  to  it 
can  bear  Scott's  best  offer  of  all :  a  pledge  in  writing  to 
keep  the  fireplace  wood  box  filled  the  next  twelve  months. 

And  the  good  will  lasts  365  days — 

long  after  Santa's  single  slide  down  the  chimney  ! 
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